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FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

POWER  OF  RELIGION. 
NO.  I. 

Hans  Afkicanebr. 

If  all  other  proof  were  to  be  taken  away,  of 
the  divine  origin  of  Christianity,  the  perfect 
adaptation  of  its  precepts  to  every  condition  of 
life  ;  its  power,  in  bringing  under  the  yoke 
the  most  licentious  and  savage  propensities, 
and  the  pride  of  the  most  exalted  intellect,  no 
less  than  the  weakness  of  childhood,  might  sa- 
tisfy the  candid  inquirer,  that  so  powerful  yet 
simple,  so  compreliensive  yet  minute,  so  uni- 
versal yet  particular  a  rule  of  conduct  could 
have  been  dictated  by  nothing  short  of  infinite 
wisdom,  prompted  by  infinite  mercy.  I  love 
to  turn  aside  from  the  thorny  wastes  of  contro- 
versy, to  the  green  pastures  and  the  still  waters, 
where  the  shepherd  of  the  flock  abides,  to  con- 
template the  mild  effulgence  of  the  Christian 
character,  as  it  shines  forth  in  the  lives  of  de- 
parted saints,  to  mark  how  the  fierce  savage 
of  Africa  and  America,  the  docile  yet  voluptu- 
ous islander  of  the  Pacific,  and  the  proud  in- 
tellectual European,  are  bowed  at  the  same 
footstool,  are  taught  the  same  lessons  in  the 
school  of  Christ,  and  feel  and  acknowledge  the 
common  bonds  of  Christian  brotherhood. 

Let  the  infidel  scoff  at  revelation,  let  the 
atheist  shut  his  eyes,  and  madly  declare,  be- 
cause he  will  not  see,  that  there  can  be  no 
God;  the  Christian  pursues  the  narrow  path, 
regardless  of  their  revilings;  for  he  well  knows 
that  the  day  of  retribution,  in  which  we  shall 
receive  according  to  the  deeds  done  in  the 
body,  will  surely  come  upon  all  flesh.  Yet  in 
a  world,  where  there  is  so  much  to  oppress  the 
spirit,  and  make  the  heart  heavy,  we  need  all 
the  consolations  of  gospel  fellowship,  both  with 
the  living  and  the  dead.  I  have,  therefore, 
thought,  that  a  few  leisure  moments  would  not 
be  unprofitably  devoted  to  preparing  a  series 
of  sketches — exhibiting  the  universal  effect  of 
the  Christian  spirit,  and  agreeing  in  the  com- 
mon features  of  Christian  discipleship. 

I  have  selected,  as  the  first  number  of  this 
gallery  of  portraits,  the  character  of  an  Afri- 
can chief,  driven  to  desperation  and  a  course  of 
plunder,  by  the  cruelties  of  men  calling  them- 
selves Christians,  and  afterwards  awakened 


and  converted  to  a  hfe  of  singular  purity  and 
meekness. 

If  a  search  were  to  be  made  throughout  the 
globe,  for  the  region  the  most  polluted  by  a 
wanton  and  brutal  tyranny,  for  a  people  the 
most  traduced  and  abused,  we  should  find  them 
in  South  Africa,  and  in  the  native  tribes  of 
that  fertile  country.    The  Dutch  colonists  at 
the  Cape  appear  to  have  been  possessed  of 
that  spirit  of  ail-devouring  avarice,  which  has 
in  so  many  regions  stained  the  colonial  history 
of  that  otherwise  respectable  people.  Tow 
ards  the  poor  Hottentots  they  pursued  a  system 
of  brutal  agression  and  tyranny  which  has  never 
been  surpassed,  and  which  has  nearly  extermi 
nated  that  once  amiable  and  gentle  race.  They 
treated  them  as  wild  beasts,  and  finally  rendered 
them  vindictive  and  suspicious.    The  Bush 
men,  as  those  are  now  called,  whom  oppres 
sion  has  driven  to  a  life  of  plunder,  live  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  alarm  ;  they  inhabit  almost 
inaccessible  rocks  ;  and  in  the  absence  of  all 
other  means  of  support,  steal  upon  the  frontier 
settlements,  and  carry  off  the  oxen  and  sheep 
of  the  boors.    Yet  wherever  they  are  treated 
with  kindness  and  confidence,  the  natives  show 
a  docility  and  gentleness  which  have  richly  re 
warded  the  labours  of  the  missionaries,  and 
produced  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the 
Christian  character.    A  boor,  by  the  name  of 
Pinaar,  who  lived  on  the  Oliphant's  river,  one 
of  the  frontier  settlements  of  the  colony,  was 
notorious  for  his  avarice,  cruelty,  and  hcenti- 
ousness.  Among  the  Hottentots  in  his  service, 
was  Hans  Africaneer,  who,  with  his  father  and 
brothers,  were  frequently  employed  by  Pinaar 
in  expeditions  against  the  Bushmen  and  Nam- 
aquas.     In  a  fit  of  rage  the  boor  attempt- 
ed to  kill  the  brother  of  Hans  Africaneer, 
but  was  shot  to  the  heart  by  the  latter  before 
he  perpetrated  his  purpose. 

The  Hottentots  in  Pinaar's  service  seized 
the  arms  and  ammunition  in  their  master's 
house,  and  fled  to  Great  Namaqualand, — 
where  they  commenced  a  predatory  life  under 
the  command  of  Africaneer.  Their  chief  soon 
rendered  himself  formidable  to  the  colonists, 
filling  the  whole  frontier,  to  an  extent  of  three 
hundred  miles,  with  the  terror  of  his  name. 
He  had  attacked  and  destroyed  one  of  the 
missionary  stations,  and  was  supposed  to  be 
meditating  the  destruction  of  the  rest,  when  a 
message  from  one  of  the  missionaries  arrested 
his  progress,  and  was  the  means  of  producing 
an  entire  revolution  in  his  sentiments  and  feel- 
ings. I  shall  give  the  remainder  of  the  narra- 
tive in  the  language  of  an  interesting  traveller, 
who  speaks  from  personal  knowledge. 

"  When  this  singular  man  was  in  Cape 
Town,  in  1819,  the  writer  of  this  article  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  and  convers- 


ing with  him.  When  people  are  emerging 
from  savage  life  to  a  state  of  civilization,  they 
are  more  under  the  influence  of  their  feelings 
and  fancies,  than  sound  judgment,  and  their 
religious  sentiments  are  often  strongly  tinc- 
tured with  their  former  superstitions.  But  in 
my  intercourse  with  Africaneer,  I  discovered 
nothing  that  could  have  led  me  to  suppose  that 
he  had  not  been  educated  by  Christian  parents. 
His  views  of  divine  truth  were  clear,  rational, 
and  experimental,  without  one  dash  of  super- 
stition. His  person  was  about  the  middle  size; 
his  eye  and  his  countenance  were  expressive  of 
mildness,  firmness,  and  intrepidity;  and  to  easy 
manners,  and  an  address  which  was  rather 
prepossessing,  was  added  a  conversation  cha- 
racterised with  humihty  and  good  sense. 

"  While  in  Cape  Town,  the  colonial  gov- 
ernment made  him  a  present  of  a  very  hand- 
some wagon,  which  is  an  article  of  great  im- 
portance in  South  Africa.  Being  congratula- 
ted on  this  circumstance,  he  replied,  with  a 
deep  sigh,  that  it  was  a  great  burden  laid  upon 
him.  '  While  these  things,'  he  added,  '  will 
excite  the  envy  of  my  old  enemies,  and  I  have 
many  between  this  and  Namaqualand,  every 
evil  which  may  happen  on  the  border  of  the 
colony  will  be  imputed  to  Africaneer ;  and 
there  is  nothing  I  more  dread  than  being 
charged  with  injustice  and  ingratitude.' 

"  To  appreciate  the  excellence  of  these  re- 
marks, it  should  be  recollected,  that,  at  the 
time  they  were  made,  not  more  than  four  or 
five  years  had  elapsed  from  the  period  that  the 
man  who  uttered  them,  was  the  savage  leader 
of  a  savage  horde. 

"  His  natural  boldness  and  intrepidity,  the 
great  extent  of  frontier,  which  was  open  to  his 
excursions,  the  ease  with  which  he  could  make 
a  descent  upon  the  colony,  and  escape  with  his 
booty  into  the  trackless  deserts  beyond  Nama- 
qualand, rendered  him  a  formidable  and  dan- 
gerous enemy,  and  may  serve  to  illustrate  the 
value  of  his  friendship.  Immediately  after 
his  conversion  to  Christianity,  he  sent  messages 
to  the  chiefs  of  all  the  different  tribes  with 
whom  he  had  ever  been  at  war,  mentioning 
the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  his  senti- 
ments, expressing  his  regret  for  the  blood  he  had 
been  the  occasion  of  shedding,  recommending 
to  them  the  doctrines  taught  by  the  missiona- 
ries, and  at  the  same  time  inviting  them  to  co- 
operate with  him  in  putting  an  end  to  war,  and 
in  establishing  a  general  peace. 

While  halting  for  a  few  days  at  Talbagh, 
a  town  sixty  miles  from  Cape  Town,  on  his  re- 
turn to  his  own  country,  Africaneer  was  expos- 
ed to  a  severe  trial  of  temper,  which  afforded 
an  opportunity  of  showing  his  Christian  spirit. 
A  woman,  under  the  influence  of  prejudice, 
excited  by  his  former  character,  meeting  him 
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in  the  public  street,  followed  him  for  some  time, 
as  Shimu  followed  King  David,  calling  after 
him  with  all  her  might,  and  heaping  upon  him 
all  the  coarse  and  bad  names  which  she  could 
think  of.  Reaching  the  place  where  his  peo- 
ple were  standing  by  his  wagon,  with  a  num- 
ber of  persons  whom  this  woman  had  drawn 
together  still  following  him — his  only  re- 
marks were — '  This  is  hard  to  bear,  but 
it  is  part  of  my  cross,  and  I  must  take  it 

"AtTulbagh  Africaneer  took  an  affectionate 
farewell  of  his  missionary  friend,  Moffat,  who 
was  on  his  way,  with  the  deputation,  to  visit  the 
society's  stations  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  tiie 
colony;  after  which  he  was  to  proceed  to  Lat- 
takoo,  to  assist  in  the  mission  which  had  been 
for  some  time  established  in  that  town.  Afri- 
caneer travelled  along  the  western  side  of  the 
colony,  towards  his  own  country,  where  he  ar- 
rived in  safety,  a  few  weeks  after,  to  the  great 
joy  of  his  friends  at  home.  This  was  the  first 
time  he  had  been  entirely  without  a  missionary, 
since  his  conversion  to  Christianity.  Now, 
the  rule  and  the  religious  instruction  of  his  peo- 
ple entirely  devolved  on  himself.  He,  being 
by  grace  a  humble  man,  felt  it  a  weighty  con- 
cern, and  saw  it  necessary  to  look  constantly 
to  God,  for  wisdom  to  direct,  and  grace  to 
support  him,  in  fulfilling  the  duties  connected 
with  his  double  character  of  ruler  and 
teacher. 

"  He  continued  to  labour  amongst  his  people 
for  about  a  year,  when  he  believed  Moffat 
must  by  that  time  have  taken  up  his  residence 
at  Lattakoo.  He  therefore  resolved  to  pay 
him  a  visit,  and  carry  with  him,  in  his  wagon, 
what  books  and  furniture  his  friend  had  left 
behind  him  at  the  kraal.  This  was  a  long 
journey  across  tlie  continent,  and  a  great  part 
of  it  was  over  deep  sand;  butthe  season  encou- 
raged him,  being  June,  which  is  the  middle 
month  in  a  south  African  winter,  consequently 
the  coolest  season  in  the  year.  Ke  reached 
Lattakoo  in  the  middle  of  July  1820,  where  he 
received  a  most  hearty  welcome  from  the  mis- 
sionary brethren  and  sisters  there,  and  he 
delivered,  in  good  condition,  the  furniture 
and  books  which  he  had  brought  with  him. 

"  This  kind  service  was  done  from  gratitude 
and  pure  Christian  affection  towards  the  mis- 
sionary. It  was,  indeed,  a  rare  instance  of 
disinterested  benevolence,  as  the  journey  to 
and  from  Lattakoo  occupied  full  three  months. 
He  made  no  boast  of  it,  and  looked  for  no 
recompense.  While  remaining  at  Lattakoo, 
he  conducted  himself  with  much  Christian 
meekness  and  propriety,  and  waited  pa- 
tiently till  tJje  deputation  finally  left  that 
city. 

"  He  and  his  people  made  part  of  the  caravan 
for  upwards  of  an  hundred  miles,  until  they 
reached  Berands'  Place,  which  is  the  town 
nearest  to  Lattakoo,  in  the  Griqua  country  ; 
it  chiefly  belongs  to  Berands,  an  old  Griqua 
chief  The  meeting  between  Africaneer  and 
this  chief  was  truly  interesting,  having  not 
seen  one  another  foi-  four-and-tvventy  years, 
when  at  the  head  of  their  tribes  they  had  fought 
for  five  days  on  the  banks  of  the  Great  Orange 
river.  Being  now  both  converts  to  the  faith 
of  Christ,  all  their  former  animosities  were  laid 


aside,  they  saluted  each  other  as  friends,  and 
friends  of  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

"  Those  chiefs,  followed  by  their  people, 
walked  together  to  the  tent,  when  all  united  in 
singing  a  hymn  of  praise  to  God,  and  listening 
to  an  address  from  the  invitation  of  God  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  to  look  to  Him,  and  to  Him 
alone,  for  salvation.  After  which  the  two 
chiefs  knelt  at  the  same  stool,  before  the 
peaceful  throne  of  the  Redeemer;  when  Be- 
rands, the  senior  chief,  offered  up  a  prayer  to 
God.  The  scene  was  highly  interesting;  they 
were  like  lions  changed  into  lambs,  their  hatred 
and  ferocity  having  been  removed  by  the  power 
of  the  gospel;  indeed  when  theNamaqua  chief 
was  converted,  he  sent  a  message  to  the  Gri- 
qua chiefs,  confessing  the  injuries  he  had  done 
them  in  the  days  of  his  ignorance,  and  solicit- 
ing them,  at  the  same  time,  to  unite  with  him 
in  promoting  universal  peace  among  the  dif- 
ferent tribes. 

"  The  two  chiefs  were  much  togethertill  the 
afternoon  of  the  next  day,  when,  after  taking 
an  affectionate  farewell,  Africaneer,  with  his 
wagon  and  people,  set  off  to  the  westward, 
in  order  to  cross  over  to  Namaqualand;  and 
the  rest  of  the  caravan  travelled  south,  in  the 
direction  of  Cape  Town,  from  which  they  were 
distant  about  seven  hundred  miles. 

"  On  reaching  home,  Africaneer  again  resum- 
ed the  religious  instructions  of  his  people,  and 
remained  constantly  with  them  till  his  final 
removal  to  the  everlasting  world.  How  long 
his  last  illness  continued  we  are  not  informed, 
but  when  he  found  his  end  approaching,  like 
Joshua,  he  called  all  his  people  around  him, 
and  gave  them  directions  concerning  their  fu- 
ture conduct.  '  We  are  not,'  said  he,  '  what 
we  once  were,  savages,  but  men  professing  to 
be  taught  according  to  the  gospel:  let  us  then 
do  accordingly.  Live  peaceably  with  all  men 
if  possible,  consult  those  who  are  placed  over 
you,  before  you  engage  in  any  thing.  Remain 
together  as  you  have  done  since  I  knew  you ; 
that  when  the  directors  think  fit  to  send  you 
a  missionary,  you  may  be  ready  to  receive 
him.  Behave  to  the  teacher  sent  you  as  one 
sent  of  God,  as  I  have  great  hope  that  God 
will  bless  you  in  this  respect  when  I  am  gone 
to  heaven.  I  feel  that  1  love  God,  and  that  he 
hath  done  much  for  me,  of  which  I  am  totally 
unworthy.  My  former  life  is  stained  with 
blood,  but  Jesus  Christ  has  pardoned  me,  and 
I  am  going  to  heaven.  O  beware  of  filling 
into  the  same  evils  into  which  I  have  led  3'ou 
frequently:  but  seek  God,  and  he  will  be  found 
of  you,  to  direct  you.' 

"  Soon  after  delivering  the  above  address,  he 
died  in  peace,  a  monument  of  redeeming  mercy 
and  grace." 


THE  CAFFER  CHIEF  SICANA. 

The  work  from  which  the  preceding  account 
of  Hans  Africaneer  isderived,  contains  another 
interesting  notice,  which  both  as  an  additional 
illustration  of  the  effects  of  Christian  princi- 
ples, and  for  the  evidence  which  it  affords  of 
poetical  talent,  is  worth  extracting. 

"  .Among  those  to  whom  the  labours  of  Mr,  Wil- 
liams [one  of  the  London  society's  agents]  had  been 
useful,  the  ( h»cf  Sioana  deserves  particular  notice  in 
this  place.    This  individual  survived  his  teacher  a 


few  months  only.  Unde^  his  last  illness,  Sicana's 
mind  was  elevated  above  the  world  by  the  hope  of 
eternal  blessedness.  Feeling  tkat  he  had  but  a  short 
time  to  live,  he  continued,  so  long  as  he  was  able  to 
speak,  explaining  to  those  around  him  the  nature  and 
importance  of  the  Christian  hope;  exhorting  them, 
at  the  same  time,  to  faith  in  Christ,  and  lo  cleave  to 
the  profession  some  of  them  had  made,  whatever 
sacrifices  their  constancy  might  cost  them;  and  he 
expired  in  the  midst  of  his  people,  in  a  truly  Chris- 
tian manner,  resigning  his  soul  into  the  hands  of 
that  Saviour  who  had  redeemed  him,  exclaiming', 
'  Come,  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly;  I  commit  iay  soul 
into  thy  hands;  it  is  thine,  for  thou  hast  redeemed  it 
by  thy  blood.' 

"  Sicana  was  a  poet,  as  well  as  a  Christian,  and 
though  he  could  neither  read  nor  write,  he  composed 
hymns,  which  he  repeated  to  his  people,  till  they 
could  retain  tliem  upon  their  memories.  The  fol- 
lowing may  be  considered  as  a  specimen  of  his  poeti- 
cal abilities,  and  which  the  people  are  still  accus- 
tomed to  sing  to  a  low  monotonous  native  air." 

The  original  in  the  native  tongue,  as  well 
as  the  translation  are  given;  we  shall  insert 
only  the  latter. 

"  He  who  is  our  mantle  of  comfort, 
The  giver  of  life,  ancient,  on  high, 
He  is  the  creator  of  the  heavens 
And  the  ever-burning  stars. 
God  is  mighty  in  the  heavens, 
And  whirls  the  stars  around  the  sky. 
We  call  on  him  in  his  dwelling  place. 
That  he  may  be  our  mighty  leader. 
For  he  maketh  the  blind  to  see; 
We  adore  him  as  the  only  good, 
For  he  alone  is  a  sure  defence, 
He  alone  is  a  trusty  shield, 
He  alone  is  our  bush  of  refuge; 
We  supplicate  the  Holy  Lamb, 
Whose  blood  for  us  was  shed, 
Whose  feet  for  us  were  torn. 
Whose  hands  for  us  were  pierced: 
Even  He,  the  giver  of  life  on  high. 
Who  is  the  creator  of  the  heavens." 


FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  writings  of  Dii- 
gald  Stewart,  without  being  equally  delighted 
with  the  amiable  qualities  and  transcendant 
talents  of  that  great  Christian  philosopher. 
The  moderation  of  his  character,  the  benevo- 
lence of  his  disposition,  his  sensibility  to  the 
beauties  of  nature  and  art,  impart  a  grace  to 
every  thing  he  has  written,  and  a  beautiful  re- 
lief to  the  extraordinary  power  of  his  intellect. 
Residing  in  one  of  (he  strong  holds  of  deistical 
philosophy,  conversant  from  his  youth  with  all 
the  ramifications  of  infidelity,  and  brought  up 
at  the  feet  of  a  great  master  in  metaphysical 
science,  Dugald  Stewart  seems  to  have  been 
designed,  by  Providence,  to  bring  to  naught 
the  labours  of  those  unhappy  men,  whose  talents 
were  employed  in  endeavouring  to  un<lermine, 
by  plausible  subtilties,  the  foundations  of  Chris- 
tianity. Without  coming  forward  as  the  profes- 
sed advocate  of  religion,  he  has  done  more  than 
any  other  writer  of  our  times  toward  silencing 
its  philosophical  opponents;  and  few  men  have 
more  luiiformly  recommended  it  by  a  steady 
course  of  unpretending  piety  and  exemplary  mo- 
rality, by  calm  cheerfulness  a  nd  unaffected  good- 
ness of  heart.  The  following  extracts  from  his 
chapter  on  "  the  influence  of  temper  upon  hap- 
piness," inculcate  lessons  which  cannot  be  too 
strongly  enforced. 

"  That  favourable  opinions  of  our  species, 
and  those  benevolent  affections  towards  them 
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which  such  opinions  produce,  are  sources  of 
exquisite  enjoyment  to  those  who  entertain 
them,  no  person  will  dispute.  But  there  are 
two  very  different  ways  in  which  men  set  about 
the  attainment  of  this  satisfaction.  One  set  of 
men  aim  at  modelling  the  world  to  their  own 
wish,  and  repine  in  proportion  to  the  disap- 
pointments they  experience  in  their  plans  of 
general  reformation.  Another,  while  they  do 
what  they  can  to  improve  their  fellow  crea- 
tures, ^consider  it  as  their  chief  business  to  watch 
over  their  own  characters;  and  as  they  cannot 
succeed  to  their  wish  in  making  mankind  what 
they  ought  to  be,  they  study  to  accommodate 
their  views  and  feelings  to  the  order  of  Provi- 
dence. They  exert  their  ingenuity  in  apolo- 
gizing for  folly  and  misconduct,  and  are  always 
more  disposed  to  praise  than  to  blame.  And 
when  they  see  unquestionable  and  unpardona- 
ble delinquencies,  they  avail  themselves  of  such 
occurrences,  not  as  occasions  for  venting  in- 
dignation  and  abuse,  hut  as  lessons  of  admoni- 
tion to  themselves,  and  as  calls  to  attempt  the 
amendment  of  the  delinquent  by  gentle 
and  friendly  remonstrances.  Of  these  two 
plans  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  the  one,  while  it 
appears  flattering  to  the  indolence  of  the  indi- 
vidual, because  it  requires  no  effort  of  self- 
denial,  must  necessarily  engage  him  in  im- 
practicable and  hopeless  efforts.  The  other, 
although  it  requires  force  of  mind  to  put  it 
in  execution,  is  within  the  reach  of  every  man 
to  accomplish  in  a  degree  highly  important  to 
his  own  character,  and  to  his  own  comfort. 
This,  indeed,  I  apprehend,  is  the  great  secret 
of  happiness — to  study  to  accommodate  our 
minds  to  things  external,  rather  than  to  accom- 
modate things  external  to  ourselves,  and  there 
are  no  instances  in  which  the  practice  of  this 
rule  is  of  more  consequence  than  in  our  inter- 
course with  our  fellow  creatures.  Let  us  do 
what  we  can  to  amend  them,  but  let  us  trust 
for  our  happiness  to  what  depends  on  ourselves. 
Nor  is  there  any  delusion  necessary  for  this 
purpose;  for  the  fairest  views  of  human  cha- 
racter are  in  truth  the  justest;  and  the  more 
intimately  we  know  mankind,  the  less  we  shall 
be  misled  by  the  partialities  of  pride  and  self- 
love;  and  the  more  shall  we  be  disposed  to  ac- 
knowledge the  merits,  and  to  pardon  the  frail- 
ties of  others. 

"These  observations  suggest  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  expedients,  for  correcting  those  in- 
firmities in  which  a  bad  temper  originates,  to 
cultivate  that  candour  with  respect  to  the  mo- 
tives of  others,  which  results  from  habits  of  at- 
tention to  our  own  infirmities,  and  from  habits 
of  reflection  in  our  cooler  moments  on  the  nu- 
merous circumstances  which,  independently  of 
any  criminal  intentions,  may  produce  the  ap- 
pearance of  vice  in  human  conduct.  Ab- 
stracting, however,  from  these  considerations, 
founded  on  candid  and  indulgent  views  towards 
our  fellow  creatures,  it  is  of  essential  import- 
ance for  our  happiness,  as  well  as  a  duty  ne- 
cessarily resulting  from  our  conviction  of  the 
sacredness  of  moral  obligation,  to  cherish  in 
our  minds  a  devoted  attachment  to  truth  and 
to  virtue,  on  account  of  their  own  intrinsic  ex- 
cellence; and  to  cherish  it  with  peculiar  care, 
if  our  lot  should  be  cast  in  the  midst  of  a 
crooked  and  perverse  generation.    No  error 


can  be  more  fatal,  as  Dr.  Ferguson  has  excel- 
lently remarked,  than  '  to  rest  our  own  choice 
of  good  qualities  on  the  supposition  that  we 
are  to  meet  vvith  such  qualities  in  other  men, 
or  to  apprehend  that  want  of  merit  in  our  fel- 
low creatures  will  dispense  with  that  justice  and 
hberality  of  conduct  which  we  ought  to  main- 
tain.' Reflections  of  this  sort  are,  in  a  peculiar 
degree,  consolatory  and  useful  in  such  times 
as  we  have  lately  witnessed,  when  the  occa- 
sional successes  of  violence  and  injustice  were 
apt  to  shake  the  confidence  of  the  firmest  and 
most  upright  characters,  and  by  suggesting 
melancholy  apprehensions  concerning  the  for- 
tunes of  the  human  race,  to  damp  the  benevo- 
lent exertions  of  its  warmest  and  most  enlight- 
ened friends.  '  The  contemporaries  of  a  great 
political  revolution,'  says  a  profound  and  elo- 
quent writer,  '  lose  frequently  all  interest  in 
the  search  of  truth,  and  in  the  dissemmation  of 
right  principles.  So  many  events  decid  ed  by 
force — so  many  crimes  absolved  by  success; 
so  many  misfortunes  insulted  by  power,  so 
many  generous  sentiments  rendered  objects  of 
ridicule;  all  conspire  to  wear  out  the  hopes 
even  of  those  men  who  are  the  most  faithful 
to  the  cause  of  justice  and  humanity.  Never- 
theless, they  ought  to  take  courage  from  the 
reflection,  that,  in  the  history  of  the  human 
mind,  there  has  never  existed  one  useful  thought 
nor  one  important  truth,  which  has  not  found 
its  age  and  its  admirers.' 

"  The  influence  of  the  temper  on  happiness  is 
much  increased  by  another  circumstance:  that 
the  same  causes  which  alienate  our  affections 
from  our  fellow  creatures,  are  apt  to  suggest 
unfavourable  views  of  the  course  of  human 
affairs,  and  lead  the  mind,  by  an  easy  transi- 
tion, to  gloomy  conceptions  of  the  general  or- 
der of  the  universe.  Such  a  temper  and  such 
views  are  not  only  to  the  possessor  the  com- 
pletion of  wretchedness,  but,  by  the  proofs  they 
exhibit  of  insensibility  and  ingratitude  towards 
the  Great  Source  of  happiness  and  perfection, 
they  argue  some  defect  in  those  moral  feel- 
ings, to  which  many  men  lay  claim,  who  affect 
an  indifference  to  all  serious  impressions  and 
sentiments.  They  argue,  at  least,  what  Milton 
has  finely  called  a  sullenness  against  nature — 
a  disposition  of  mind  which  no  man  could  pos- 
sibly feel  whose  temper  was  rightly  constituted 
towards  his  fellow  creatures.  How  congenial 
to  the  best  emotions  of  the  heart  is  the  follow- 
ing sentence  in  his  Tractate  on  Education  .' 
'  In  those  vernal  seasons  of  tiieyear,  when  the 
air  is  soft  and  pleasant,  it  were  an  injury  and 
sullenness  against  nature  not  to  go  out  and 
see  her  riches,  and  partake  in  her  rejoicings 
with  heaven  and  earth.'  The  true  foundation 
of  the  vernal  delight  which  is  here  so  beauti- 
fully described — of  this  sympathy,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  expi-ession,  with  rejoicing  nature, 
is  a  benevolent  heart  to  mankind;  a  disposition 
to  rejoice  with  our  Maker  in  the  general  hap- 
piness of  his  whole  creation.  To  this  disposi- 
tion, when  displayed  in  the  lesser  oflices  of  or- 
dinary life,  we  commonly  give  the  name  of 
good  humour;  an  expression,  which,  though  we 
sometimes  connect  it  with  the  idea  of  levity, 
yet  when  it  denotes  an  habitual  state  of  mind, 
originating  in  candour,  indulgence,  and  be- 
nevolence, is  descriptive  of  that  precise  frame 


which  best  prepares  us  to  speculate  with  suc- 
cess on  the  gravest  and  most  important  of  all 
subjects.  As  the  temper  has  an  influence  on 
our  speculative  opinions,  so  the  views  we  form 
of  the  administration  of  the  universe,  and,  in 
particular,  of  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
man,  have  a  reciprocal  efl^ect  on  the  temper. 
The  behef  of  overruling  wisdom  and  goodness 
communicates  the  most  heartfelt  of  all  satisfac- 
tions; and  the  idea  of  prevailing  order  and 
happiness,  has  an  habitual  effect  in  composing 
the  discordant  aflfections,  similar  to  what  we 
experience,  when,  in  some  retired  and  tranquil 
scene,  we  enjoy  the  sweet  serenity  of  a  summer 
evening.  This  tendency  of  the  mind,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  harmonize  its  affections,  and  on 
the  other  to  suffer  the  passions  to  run  into  an- 
archy, according  as  it  thinks  well  or  ill  of  the 
order  of  the  universe,  or  (which  comes  to  the 
same  thing)  this  influence  of  an  enlightened 
religion  on  the  temper,  is  alluded  to  more  than 
once  in  that  beautiful  poem  The  Pleasures  of 
the  Imagination.  In  the  following  passage  of 
one  of  his  odes,  Akenside  has  employed,  in  con- 
firmation of  this  doctrine,  the  same  illustration 
to  which  I  have  just  alluded;  I  mean  the  effect 
which  particular  aspects  of  the  material  uni- 
verse have  on  the  moral  and  social  feelings." 

Throned  in  the  sun's  descending  car, 
What  power  unseen  difFusethfar 

This  tenderness  of  mind! 
What  genius  smiles  on  yonder  flood. 

What  God  in  whispers  from  the  wood 

Bids  every  thought  be  kind! 

Oh  Thou  !  what  e'er  thine  awful  name. 
Whose  goodness  our  untoward  frame 

W^ith  social  love  constrains; 
Thou  who  by  fair  affection's  ties, 

Giv'st  us  to  double  all  our  joys, 

And  half  disarm  our  pains; 

Let  universal  candour  still, 
Clear  as  yon  heaven-reflecting  rill, 

Preserve  my  open  mind; 
Nor  this  nor  that  man's  crooked  ways 

One  sordid  doubt  within  me  raise 

To  injure  human  kind. 


SIR  ISAAC  NEWTOX. 

Concluded  from  page  403. 

This  account  by  Huygens  is  corroborated 
by  the  following  extract  from  a  MS.  at  Cam- 
bridge, written  by  Mr.  Abraham  de  la  Pryne, 
dated  Feb.  3, 1692,  in  which,  after  mentioning 
the  circumstance  of  the  papers  being  set  fire 
to,  he  says,  "  But  when  Mr.  Newton  came 
from  chapel,  and  had  seen  what  was  done, 
every  one  thought  he  would  have  run  mad,  be 
was  so  troubled  thereat,  and  he  was  not  him- 
self for  a  month  after."  From  these  details, 
it  would  appear  that  the  mind  of  this  great 
man  was  affected,  either  by  excess  of  exer- 
tion, or  through  grief  at  seeing  the  result  of 
its  efforts  destroyed.  In  truth,  there  is  nothing 
extraordinary  in  either  of  these  suppositions; 
nor  ought  we  to  be  astonished  that  the  first 
sentiments  arising  from  the  great  affliction 
which  befell  Newton  were  expressed  without 
violence,  for  his  mind  was,  as  it  were,  pros- 
trated under  their  weight.  But  the  fact  of  a 
derangement  in  his  intellect,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  cause,  will  explain  how,  after 
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the  publication  of  the  Principia,  in  1687,  New- 
ton, though  only  forty-five  years  old,  never 
more  gave  to  the  world  a  new  work  in  any 
branch  of  science;  and  why  he  contented  him- 
self with  merely  publishing  those  that  he  had 
composed  long  before  this  epoch,  confining 
himself  to  the  completion  of  those  parts  that 
required  development.    We  may  also  remark, 
that  even  these  explanations  appear  in  every 
case  to  be  taken  from  experiments  or  observa- 
tions previously  made;  as  for  instance,  the  ad- 
ditions to  the  second  edition  of  the  Principia 
in  1713,  the  experiments  on  thick  plates,  on 
diffraction,  and  the  chemical  queries  [)laced  at 
the  end  of  tlie  Optics,  in  1704;  for  Newton 
distinctly  announces  them  to  be  taken  from 
manuscripts  which  he  had  formerly  written; 
and  adds,  that  though  he  felt  the  necessity  of 
extending,  or  of  rendering  tliem  more  perfect, 
yet  henceforth  such  subjects  were  no  longer 
in  his  way.    Thus  it  appears,  that  though  he 
had  recovered  his  health  sufficiently  to  under 
stand  all  his  researches,  and  even,  in  some 
cases,  to  make  additions  or  useful  alterations, 
(as  is  shown  by  the  second  edition  of  the  Prin- 
cipia, for  which  he  kept  up  a  very  active  ma 
thematical  correspondence  with  Cotes,)  yet  he 
■  did  not  wish  to  undertake  new  labours  in  the 
department  of  science  where  he  had  done  so 
much,  and  where  he  was  so  well  able  to  con- 
ceive what  remained  to  do.    But  whether  this 
determination  were  imposed  on  him  by  neces 
sity,  or  merely  caused  by  a  sort  of  moral 
weariness,  the  result  of  so  long  and  severe  an 
exercise  of  thought,  what  Newton  had  already 
done  is  sufficient  to  place  him  in  the  first  rank 
of  discoverers  in  every  branch  of  pure  and  ap- 
plied   mathematics.    After  having  admired 
him  as  almost  the  creator  of  natural  philoso- 
phy, as  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  mathe- 
matical analysis,  we  must  acknowledge,  also, 
that  to  him  we  owe  the  first  idea  of  mecliani- 
cal  chemistry;  since  he  regarded  its  combina- 
tions as  the  result  of  molecular  action,  and  by 
the  boldest  and  most  felicitous  inductions  rais- 
ed himself  to  a  conception  of  the  composition 
and  variation  in  the  state  of  bodies,  such  as 
before  his  time  was  unknown  and  unthought 
of.    Uniting  so  much  theoretical  and  experi- 
mental knowledge,  Newton  must  have  been 
of  the  greatest  service  in  superintending  the 
melting  down  of  the  old  coinage,  which,  from 
its  worn  and  depreciated  state,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  call  in;  and  we  find,  accordingly,  that 
in  three  years  time  (1699)  he  was  recompens- 
ed for  his  services  by  the  lucrative  appoint- 
ment of  Master  of  the  Mint.    Hitherto  his 
means  had  been  small  for  his  domestic  wants. 
Tiiis  new  accession  of  fortune,  however,  did 
not  render  him  unworthy  of  it;  having  gained 
it  by  merit,  he  maintained  liis  title  to  it  by  the 
use  he  made  of  it.   At  tliis  time,  all  the  clouds 
had  disappeared  with  which  the  spirit  of  jea- 
lousy had  endeavoured  to  obscui'C  his  glory. 
He  had  raised  himself  too  liigh  to  have  a  rival 
remaining,  and  due  homage  was  paid  from  all 
quarters  to  his  transcendent  talents. 

In  17U;j,  he  was  chosen  president  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  a  title  which  ren- 
ders the  person  on  whom  it  is  confei  red,  as  it 
were,  the  public  representative  of  philosophy 
and  science,  and  gives  to  him  an  inlluencc  the 


more  useful,  because  it  proceeds  from  volun- 
tary confidence.  Newton  was  annually  re- 
elected to  this  honourable  office,  and  continu- 
ed to  fill  it  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  (a 
period  of  twenty -five  years);  and  finally,  in 
1 705,  he  was  knighted  by  queen  Anne. 

Newton  now  became  involved  in  an  unhap- 
py controversy  with  his  great  contemporary, 
the  celebrated  Leibnitz,  respecting  the  priori- 
ty of  right  to  the  discovery  of  the  differential 
calculus,  or  method  of  fluxions.  It  was  waged 
on  both  sides  with  an  acrimony  and  injustice 
unworthy  of  the  men,  and  was  only  terminated 
by  the  death  of  the  German  philosopher.  The 
last  labours  of  Newton  were  of  a  theological 
character,  and  show  the  strong  devotional  bias 
of  his  mind. 

At  this  period  of  Newton's  life,  the  reading 
of  religious  works  had  become  one  of  his  most 
habitual  occupations;  and  after  he  had  per- 
formed the  duties  of  his  office,  they  formed, 
along  with  the  conversation  of  his  friends,  his 
only  amusement.  He  had  now  almost  ceased 
to  think  of  science,  and  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  since  the  fatal  aberration  of  his  in- 
tellect in  1693,  he  gave  to  the  world  only 
three  really  new  scientific  productions. 

His  last  effort  in  mathematical  science  was 
the  solution  of  a  problem  offered  by  John  Ber- 
noulli, as  he  said,  "  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the 
English  analysts."  Of  course  the  question 
was  a  very  difficult  one.  It  is  said  that  New- 
ton received  the  problem  at  four  in  the  after- 
noon as  he  was  returning  from  the  mint,  and, 
that  though  extremely  fatigued  with  business, 
yet  he  finished  the  solution  before  retiring  to 
rest.  This  was  his  last  effort  of  the  kind;  and 
he  soon  entirely  ceased  to  occupy  himself  with 
mathematics:  so  that  during  the  last  ten  years 
of  his  life,  when  consulted  about  any  passage 
in  his  works,  his  reply  was,  "  Address  yourself 
to  Mr.  de  Moivre,  he  knows  that  better  than 
I  do."  And  then,  when  his  surrounding 
friends  testified  to  him  the  just  admiration  his 
discoveries  had  universally  excited,  he  said, 
"  I  know  not  what  the  world  will  think  of  my 
labours,  but,  to  myself,  it  seems  that  I  have 
been  but  as  a  child  playing  on  the  sea-shore; 
now  finding  some  pebble  rather  more  polish 
ed,  and  now  some  shell  rather  more  agreeably 
variegated  than  another,  while  the  immense 
ocean  of  truth  extended  itself  vnexplored  be 
fore  me." 

This  profound  conviction  of  the  numerous 
discoveries  that  still  remained  to  be  made,  did 
not,  however,  bring  liim  again  on  that  sea 
where  he  had  advanced  so  much  farther  than 
any  other  man.  His  mind,  fatigued  by  long 
and  painful  efforts,  had  need  of  complete  and 
entire  repose.  At  least  we  know,  that  thence- 
forward he  only  occupied  his  leisure  with  rcli 
gious  studies,  or  sought  relief  in  literature  or 
in  business.  Newton,  the  greatest  of  mankind 
in  science,  was,  if  we  may  dare  to  say  so,  but 
an  ordinary  man  in  other  pursuits. 

From  the  manner  in  which  his  life  was 
spent,  we  may  easily  conceive  he  was  never 
married,  and  (as  Fontenelle  says)  that 
never  had  leisure  to  think  about  it;  that  being 
immersed  in  profound  and  continual  studies 
during  the  prime  of  iiis  life,  and  afterwards 
engaged  in  an  employment  of  great  import 


ance,  and  ever  quite  taken  up  with  the  com- 
pany which  his  merit  drew  to  him,  he  was  not 
sensible  of  any  vacancy  in  life,  nor  of  the  want 
of  domestic  society.    His  niece,  who  with  her 
husband  lived  in  his  house,  supplied  the  place 
of  children,  and  attended  to  him  with  fihal 
care.    From  the  emoluments  of  his  office — 
from  a  wise  management  of  his  patrimony — 
and  from  his  simple  manner  of  living,  Newton 
became  very  rich,  and  employed  his  wealth  in 
doing  much  good.    He  thought,  says  l^onten- 
elle,  that  a  legacy  is  no  gift,  and  therefore  left 
no  will — it  was  always  out  of  his  present  for- 
tune that  he  proved  his  generosity  to  his  rela- 
tions, or  to  the  friends  whom  he  knew  to  be  in 
want.    His  physiognomy  might  be  called  calm 
rather  than  expressive,  and  his  manner  languid 
ather  than  animated :  his  health  remained 
good  and  uniform  till  his  eightieth  year  ;  he 
never  used  spectacles.  About  that  age  he  be- 
gan to  suffer,  but  he  still  had,  during  his  five 
remaining  years,  long  intervals  of  health,  or 
at  least  of  freedom  from  pain,  obtained  by  a 
strict  regimen  and  other  precautions,  which 
till  then  he  had  never  had  occasion  for.  He 
was  now  obliged  to  rely  upon  Mr.  Conduit, 
who  had  married  his  niece,  for  the  discharge 
of  his  official  duties  at  the  mint.    Newton  was 
useful  to  Conduit,  even  after  death:  for  the 
honourable  confidence  that  existed  between 
them  gave  him  a  sort  of  claim  to  the  office, 
which  the  king  eagerly  confirmed. 

'Newton,"  says  Fontenelle,  "  did  not  suffer 
much,  except  in  the  last  twenty  days  of  his 
life:  it  was  truly  judged  from  the  symptoms, 
that  he  was  afflicted  with  the  stone,  and  that  ■ 
he  could  not  recover.  In  the  paroxysms  of 
pain,  he  uttered  not  a  moan,  nor  gave  any  sign 
of  impatience;  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  a  mo- 
ment of  relief,  hq  smiled  and  spoke  with  his 
usual  gaiety.  Hitherto  he  had  always  employ- 
ed some  hours  every  day  in  either  reading  or 
writing.  On  Saturday  the  18th  of  March,  he 
read  the  papers  in  the  morning,  and  conversed 
for  some  time  with  Dr.  Mead,  the  physician 
who  attended  him,  having  then  the  perfect  use 
of  all  his  senses  and  his  understanding;  but  in 
the  evening,  he  entirely  lost  them  without  again 
recovering,  as  if  the  faculties  of  his  mind  were 
not  destined  to  hnger  by  degrees,  but  at  once 
to  vanish.  He  died  the  Monday  following 
(March  20th,  1727,)  at  the  age  of  eighty-five. 
His  corpse  lay  in  state  in  the  Jerusalem  Cham- 
ber, and  was  thence  conveyed  to  Westminster 
Abbey;  the  funeral  ceremony  was  numerously 
attended;  the  pall  was  supported  by  six  peers; 
and  every  honour  was  paid  to  his  remains." 

MORAL  INFLUENCE  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

A  Fragment. — Few  men  suspect,  perhaps  no 
man  comprehends,  tlie  extent  of  the  support  given 
by  religion  to  every  virtue.  No  man,  |)erhaps,  is 
aware  how  much  our  moral  and  social  sentiments  are 
fed  by  this  fountain ;  how  powerless  conscience 
would  become  without  the  belief  of  a  God  ;  how 
palsied  would  be  human  benevolence,  were  there 
not  the  sense  of  a  Iiighcr  benevolence  to  quicken  and 
sustain  it;  how  suddenly  the  whole  social  fabric 
would  quake,  and,  with  a  fearful  crasli,  sink  into 
hopeless  ruin,  were  the  ideas  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
of  accountablcness,  and  of  a  future  life,  to  be  utterly 
erased  from  every  mind.  Once  let  men  thoroughly 
believe  that  thej-  are  the  work  and  sport  of  chance; 
that  no  superior  intcihgenceconcerns  itself  in  human 
affairs;  that  all  their  improvements  perish  forever  at 
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death;  that  the  weak  have  no  guardian,  and  the  poor 
no  avenger;  that  an  oath  is  unheard  in  heaven  ;  that 
secret  crimes  have  no  witness,  but  the  perpetrator ; 
that  human  existence  lias  no  purpose,  and  human 
virtue  no  unfailing  friend;  that  this  brief  life  is  every 
thing  to  us,  and  death  is  total,  everlasting  extinc- 
tion ;  once  let  men  thoroughly  abandon  religion,  and 
who  can  conceive  or  describe  the  extent  of  the  deso- 
lation which  would  follow  ?  We  hope,  perhaps,  that 
human  laws  and  natural  sympathy  would  hold  socie- 
ty together.  As  reasonably  might  we  believe  that 
were  the  sun  quenched  in  the  heavens,  our  torches 
could  illuminate,  and  our  fires  quicken  and  fertilize 
the  creation.  What  is  there  in  human  nature  to 
awaken  respect  and  tenderness,  if  man  is  the  unpro- 
tected insect  of  the  day  .'  And  what  is  he  more,  if 
atheism  be  true  ?  Erase  all  thoughts  and  fear  of 
God  from  a  community,  and  selfishness  and  sensuali- 
ty would  absorb  the  whole  man.  Appetite  knowing 
no  restraint,  and  poverty  and  suffering  having  no 
solace  or  hope,  would  trample  in  scorn  on  the  re- 
straints of  human  laws.  Virtue,  duty,  and  principle, 
would  be  mocked  and  spurned  as  unmeaning  sound. 
A  sordid  self-interest  would  supplant  every  other 
feeling;  and  man  would  become,  in  fact,  what  the 
theory  of  atheism  declares  him  to  he — a  companion 
for  brutes.— Co«c/<'«  Relics  of  Literature. 

LETITIAPENN. 

An  individual  who  visited  England  a  few 
years  since,  there  obtained  from  the  proper  re- 
cords, several  curious  extracts.  One  of  them, 
the  certificate  granted  to  a  daughter  of  tiie  il- 
lustrious Penn,  on  her  embarkation  from  this 
country  to  England,  is  interesting,  not  only  as 
a  relique  of  the  olden  time,  but  for  the  beauti- 
ful delineation  of  character  which  it  exhibits, 
the  pious  fervour,  and  affectionate  sisterly  soli- 
citude which  it  breathes. 

The  monthly  meeting  record  which  follows, 
in  simple  and  pithy  brevity,  sets  forth  a  most 
desirable  and  happy  condition  of  things. 

V. 

From  our  Monthly  Meeting  of  Women  Friends  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, the  '£llh  of  the  1th  month,  1701. 

To  our  worthy  and  well  beloved  sisters  in  London, 
Bristol,  or  wherever  these  may  come,  grace,  mercy, 
and  peace,  from  God  the  Father,  be  greatly  multiplied 
among  you  all.  Amen. 

These  may  certify  you,  that  our  worthy  and  well 
beloved  friend,  Letitia  Penn,  intending  to  cross  seas 
with  her  honourable  parents,  hath  for  good  order's 
sake  desired  a  certificate  from  us,  and  we  can  freely 
certify  all  whom  it  may  concern,  that  she  hath  well 
behaved  herself  here,  very  soberly,  and  according  to 
the  good  instructions  which  she  has  received  in  the 
way  ol' truth,  being  well  inclined,  courteously  car- 
riaged,  and  sweetly  tempered  in  her  conversation 
amongst  us,  and  also  a  diligent  comer  to  meeting, 
and  hope  she  hath  plentifully  received  the  dew  which 
hath  fallen  upon  God's  people,  to  her  settlement,  and 
establishment  in  the  same. 

She  is  free  from  any  engagement  on  the  account 
of  marriage,  as  far  as  we  know,  and  our  desires  are 
earnestly  for  her  preservation,  that  she  may  faithfully 
serve  the  God  of  her  fathers,  that  her  green  years 
being  seasoned  with  grace,  may  bud  and  blossom,  and 
bring  forth  ripe  fruits  to  the  praise  of  God,  and  the 
comfort  of  his  people,  which  is  the  true  desire  of  your 
friends  and  sisters  in  the  near  relationship  of  the  un- 
changeable truth. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  and  by  appointment  of  the 
meeting. 

"  At  a  monthly  meeting  held  at  Falmouth,  this  2d 
day  of  ilth  month,  167J.  Friends  having  met  to- 
gether in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  found  all  things  well, 
and  in  order,  and  so  departed  in  love,  giving  God  the 
glory,  who  is  blessed  forever." 

ANECDOTE  OF  WILLIAM  PENN. 
In  one  of  the  early  volumes  of  "  Piety  Pro- 
moted," some  account  is  given  of  Mary  Tur- 


ner, the  wife  of  John  Turner,  of  Tottenham 
High  Cross,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  Eng- 
land. It  would  appear  that  there  was  in  her 
character,  something  more  than  ordinarily 
pious,  amiable,  and  attractive;  for  besides  the 
excellent  account  of  her  contained  in  the  me- 
moir, there  is  appended  to  it,  written  by  Rich- 
ard Claridge,  an  eminent  minister,  distinguished 
for  his  learning  and  for  his  valuable  writings, 
first,  an  acrostic,  and  then  "  meditations  on 
the  Christian  life  and  death  of  Mary  Turner." 

But  the  object  in  thus  introducing  her  name, 
is  principally  for  the  sake  of  what  follows. 
Whether  by  extempore,  we  are  to  undei-stand 
that  the  lines  were  the  spontaneous  production 
of  the  moment,  or  that  they  are  but  a  quota- 
tion, in  either  case,  they  evince  a  prompti- 
tude and  felicity  of  application,  truly  admira- 
ble. 

When  a  little  child,  our  much  esteemed  friend, 
William  Penn,  coming  in  at  her  father's  (where  he 
was  very  conversant)  and  affected  with  her  pretty 
innocent  deportment,  brake  forth,  extempore,  in  this 
rapture. 

Sweet  soul  I  what  makes  thee  stray 

From  the  angelic  way? 
Was  it  to  teach  us  how  to  love 

The  happy  regions  of  the  blest  above? 
If  so.  Oh!  let  thy  wand'ring  prove  our  gain. 

And  take  us  with  thee  back  again. 

The  following  curious  paragraph,  translated  from 
a  file  of  Bremen  papers,  by  a  gentleman  in  a  com- 
mercial house  at  Baltimore,  is  copied  from  the  Patriot 
of  that  city: 

"  The  Leeds  Intelligencer  of  a  late  date  makes 
mention  of  an  Egyptian  Mummy,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Philosophical  Society  of  that  city,  by 
the  late  John  Blade,  Esq.  and  which  has  recently  un- 
dergone a  complete  examination  by  that  body.  On 
unfolding  the  bandages  in  which  the  body  was  wrap- 
ped, there  was  discovered  a  copper  plate  with  hiero- 
glyphics engraved  thereon,  the  interpretation  of 
which  made  known  the  business  and  character  of  the 
deceased,  and  the  time  and  place  at  which  the  body 
was  embalmed.  The  time  proved  to  be  during  the 
reign  of  Manasses  the  5th,  called  by  the  Greeks  Mo- 
nophis,  of  the  dynasty  of  Maniteb,  the  father  of  the 
renowned  Sesostris.  Manasses  was  the  18th  of  the 
Egyptian  Kings,  and  ascended  the  throne  1493  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ;  the  body,  therefore,  lived 
contemporaneously  with  Moses.  The  engraving 
states  also,  that  the  deceased  was  an  incense  bearer 
and  secretary  of  the  relics  of  the  God  Mandon  at 
Thebes;  which  situation  he  occupiedaboutSOOOycars 
ago." 

"  WATCH  YE."— Mark  xiv.  38. 
When  summer  decks  thy  path  with  flowers, 

And  pleasure's  smile  is  sweetest; 
When  not  a  cloud  above  thee  lowers, 
And  sun-shine  leads  thy  happy  hours. 

Thy  happiest  and  thy  fleetest; 
O  !  watch  thou  then,  lest  pleasure's  smile 
Thy  spirit  of  its  hope  beguile. 

When  round  thee  gathering  storms  are  nigh. 

And  grief  thy  days  hath  shaded; 
When  earthly  joys  bloom  but  to  die, 
And  tears  suffuse  thy  weeping  eye. 

And  hope's  bright  bow  hath  faded; 
O  !  watch  thou  then,  lest  anxious  care 
Invade  thy  heart,  and  rankle  there. 

Through  all  life's  scenes — through  weal  and  wo. 
Through  days  of  mirth  and  sadness. 

Where'er  thy  wandering  foosteps  go — 

Oh  !  think  how  transient  here  uelow 
Thy  sorrow  and  thy  gladness; 

And  watch  thou  always,  lest  thou  stray 

From  Him  who  points  thy  heavenward  way. 

Latimer. 


Preservation  of  Apples. — The  following  valuable 
observations,  contained  in  a  letter  from  Noah  Web- 
ster, Esq.  have  been  published  in  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  Repository. 

"■  It  is  the  practice  of  some  persons  to  pick  apples 
in  October,  and  first  spread  them  on  the  floor  of  an 
upper  room.  The  practice  is  said  to  render  apples 
more  durable,  by  drying  them.  But  I  can  affirm  this  to 
be  a  mistake.  Apples,  after  remaining  so  long  on 
the  trees  as  safety  from  frost  will  admit,  should  be 
taken  directly  from  the  trees  to  close  casks,  and  kept 
as  dry  and  as  cool  as  possible.  If  suffered  to  lie  on 
the  floor  for  weeks,  they  wither  and  lose  their  fla- 
vour, without  acquiring  any  additional  durability. 
The  best  mode  of  preserving  apples  for  spring  use,  I 
have  found  to  be  the  putting  them  in  dry  sand,  and 
as  soon  as  picked.  For  this  purpose  I  dry  sand  in 
the  heat  of  the  summer,  and  late  in  October  put 
down  the  apples  in  layers,  with  a  covering  of  sand 
upon  each  layer.  The  singular  advantages  of  this 
mode  of  treatment  are  these  :  1.  The  sand  keeps  the 
apples  from  the  air,  which  is  essential  to  their  pre- 
servation. 2.  The  sand  checks  the  evaporation  of 
the  apples,  thus  preserving  their  full  flavour — at  the 
same  time,  any  moisture  yielded  by  the  apples  (and 
some  there  will  be)  is  absorbed  by  the  sand,  so  that 
the  apples  are  kept  dry,  and  all  mustiness  is  prevent- 
ed. My  pippins  in  May  and  June  are  as  fresh  as 
when  first  picked  ;  even  the  ends  of  the  stems  look 
as  just  separated  from  the  twig." 

OBITUARY. 

Died,  at  his  residence  at  Lockport,  N.  Y.  on  the 
28th  ult.  Nathan  Comstock,  in  the  57th  year  of  his 
age.  He  had  been  unwell  for  some  time,  but  was 
dangerously  ill  onl^'  a  few  days,  of  a  bilious  remit- 
tent fever.  He  was  a  man  remarkably  useful  both 
in  civil  and  religious  society.  From  the  first  de- 
velopement  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Elias  Hicks 
and  his  followers,  he  showed  himself  a  strong  and 
decided  opposer  of  them.  A  diligent  attender  of 
monthly,  quarterly,  and  yearly  meetings,  and  ser- 
viceable therein,  he  used  great  industry  in  travelling, 
sometimes  great  distances,  to  and  from  them.  He 
once  said  to  the  writer  of  this,  that  when  his  month- 
ly meeting  was  held  four  times  a  year  thirty  miles 
from  his  residence,  he  had  always  gone  and  returned 
the  same  day.  He  has  left  ten  orphan  children,  his 
wife  having  been  deceased  nearly  three  years. 

 ,  near  Salem,  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  on 

the  10th  of  the  eighth  month  last,  Fleming  Stanlet, 
in  the  2Gth  year  of  his  age. 

When  a  child  he  was  of  a  meek  disposition,  and 
remarkably  dutiful  to  his  parents.  As  he  grew  up  to 
manhood,  he  was  a  lover  of  piety  and  virtue — circum- 
spect in  his  conduct  and  conversation,  and  delighted 
in  the  company  of  such  as  were  exemplary  in  reli- 
gious society.  About  the  tenth  day  of  his  illness,  his 
father  being  seated  near  him,  he  turned  tow-ards  him 
and  said,  "  I  think  I  shall  go  happy,  I  feel  nothing  in 
my  way."  After  taking  an  affectionate  leave  of  his 
wife,  to  whom  he  had  been  married  but  a  few  months, 
and  of  his  father  and  mother,  he  said  to  the 

younger  branches  of  the  family,  "  I  want  you  to  be 
good  children,  and  mind  father  and  mother,"  then 
motioned  with  his  head,  as  if  he  had  taken  a  final 
farewell,  and  in  a  few  hours  he  gently  breathed  his 
lasx. 

Departed  this  life  on  first  day  the  11th  instant,  at 
her  residence  in  Abington,  Sarah  Wilson,  wife 
of  Oliver  Wilson,  in  the  84th  year  of  her  age. 


An  author  no  less  eminent  than  judicious,  makes 
the  following  distinction  between  the  words  inno- 
cence, wisdom,  and  virtue.  Innocence  consists  in 
doing  no  harm,  and  occasioning  no  trouble  to  so- 
ciety. Wisdom  consists  in  being  attentive  to  one's 
true  and  solid  interest,  in  distinguishing  it  from  a 
seeming  interest,  in  a  right  choice  and  constant  ad- 
herence to  it.  Virtue  goes  further ;  it  loves  the  good 
of  society,  and  frequently  prefers  it  to  its  own  ad- 
vantages. 

Art  of  Thinking. 
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PRIMITIVE  DOCTRINES  OF  HICKSISM. 

In  their  endeavours  to  turn  others  from  the 
faith  of  tlie  gospel,  it  has  been  one  of  the  ex- 
pedients of  unbelievers  to  give  such  a  construc- 
tion to  those  parts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  that 
militate  against  their  opinions,  as  to  destroy 
their  most  evident  meaning,  and  bewilder  the 
superficial  professor.  On  looking  into  the  dis- 
courses delivered  by  Edward  Hicks  at  Green 
street  and  the  Carpenter's  hall,  early  after  the 
separation,  we  perceive  that  this  course  has 
been  pursued  by  him.  The  term  "  world,"  in 
the  text,  "in  the  world  ye  shall  have  tribu- 
lation," he  calls  the  "  world  of  mind,"  "  world 
of  intelligence,  or  intelligent  beings  separated 
from  the  divine  harmony;"  the  glory  which 
Christ  had  with  the  Father  before  the  world 
was,  he  converts  into  "  a  heavenly  state,  a  state 
of  blessedness,  a  state  of  primeval  innocency 
in  its  greatest  purity," — "  enjoyed"  between 
the  time  of  his  birth  and  that  of  entering  upon 
his  ministry.  When  Christ  says,  "  I  came 
down  from  heaven,"  Edward  supposes  he  has 
no  "  allusion  to  his  introduction  into  this  out- 
ward and  material  world" — that  he  means  no- 
thing more  than  an  exchange  of  tliis  heavenly, 
peaceful  state  of  mind  at  the  commencement 
of  his  ministry,  for  the  trouble  and  temptations 
of  this  world  of  intelligence.  Lazarus  covered 
with  sores  he  makes  to  prefigure  the  diseased 
soul — his  death  that  of  the  transgressing  na- 
ture— the  angels  which  carried  him  into  Abra- 
ham's bosom,  are  the  angels  of  love,  mercy, 
goodness,  justice,  truth,  &c.  The  death  of 
the  rich  man  he  says  is  a  different  kind  of 
death — his  state  prefigured  a  pharisaical  state, 
and  his  death  was  losing  the  light  and  life  of 
God. 

We  shall  not  enter  into  a  minute  investiga- 
tion of  these  discourses;  they  contain  some 
truths  often  repeated,  and  some  mischievous 
errors  glossed  over  in  a  plausible  manner. 
Almost  in  the  beginning  of  the  Green  street 
discourse,  he  says,  "  I  trust  that  we  are  all  of 
us  believers  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ — that  we 
are  professed  disciples  of  his,  and  that  we  look 
for  salvation  through  no  other  medium  than 
him."  What  hq  means  by  the  terms  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  it  is  difficult  to  discover;  for  he 
soon  endeavours  to  draw  the  attention  of  his 
audience  from  him  who  appeared  at  Jerusa- 
lem— he  wants  them,  he  says,  "  to  recognize  a 
spiritual  Saviour,  rather  than  an  outward  and 
corporeal  one.  Because  it  is  only  a  spiritual 
one  that  can  save  us  from  sin.  That  animal 
body  that  appeared  at  Jerusalem  had  its  use 
and  day,  but  the  spirit  that  was  clothed  upon 
by  the  fulness  of  divine  power,  this  was  the 
Saviour — this  is  the  Saviour  to  whom  I  look 
for  salvation,  and  not  by  any  means  to  any 
thing  outward  or  corporeal.'"  "That  animal 
body,"  that  "  outward  and  corporeal"  Saviour, 
as  he  plainly  denominates  the  Lord  Jesus,  had 
its  use  and  day — that  is,  did  exist;  but  its  use 
and  day,  according  to  his  "  views,"  have  termi- 
nated, and  to  this  Lord  Jesus  Christ  he  docs  not 
by  any  means  look  for  salvation.  He  must 
have  been  aware  that  many  of  the  Green  street 
members  did  not  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who  appeared  at  Jerusalem,  so  as  to 
"  look  for  salvation  through  no  other  medium." 
Their  chief  speaker  and  ruler  had  denied  that 
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He,  who  was  crucified  without  the  gate,  is  the 
Saviour,  which  was  one  of  the  grounds  of  his 
disownment.  One  of  the  elders  had  signalized 
himself  by  his  devotion  to  E.  Hicks,  and  by  his 
rejection  of  the  atonement.  In  his  official  ca- 
pacity, he  visited  a  sound  minister  belonging  to 
that  meeting  for  publicly  using  this  expression 
— "  If  ever  I  am  saved,  it  will  not  be  by  any 
works  of  righteousness  I  have  done,  but  by  and 
through  {hemercies  and  merits  of  Jesus  Christ.''^ 
Being  much  displeased  with  this  doctrine,  par- 
ticularly on  account  of  its  teaching  a  reliance 
on  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  endeavoured 
to  dissuade  the  friend  from  holding  it.  He 
reported  his  labour  to  the  Green  street  select 
preparative  meeting,  with  the  acknowledge- 
ment that  it  was  unavailing.  It  would  indeed 
be  matter  of  regret  had  he  succeeded  in  his 
evil  intention.  Other  members  of  that  meet- 
ing have  also  denied  the  Lord  Jesus,  as  being 
the  Saviour,  some  in  one  way  and  some  in 
another  ;  and  truly  it  seems  very  extraordina- 
ry, how  Edward  Hicks  could  express  his  trust 
that  they  were  all  believers  in  him,  and  looked 
for  salvation  through  no  other  medium. 

Nothing  is  more  obvious,  in  the  discourses 
of  the  Hicksite  preachers,  than  their  tendency 
to  lessen  the  blessed  Saviour.  On  the  expres- 
sions of  Christ,  "  I  have  glorified  thee  on  the 
earth,  I  have  finished  the  work  which  thou 
gavest  me  to  do  ;  and  now,  O  Father,  glorify 
thou  me  with  thine  own  self,  with  the  glory 
which  I  had  with  thee  before  the  world  was" 
Edward  says,  "  Now  this  is  a  very  interesting 
testimony,  in  which  are  perhaps  suggested  the 
strongest  arguments  in  favour  of  the  trinitarian 
scheme.  But  I  will  endeavour  to  give  my 
views  upon  it.  Let  us  remember  this,  that  he 
says  positively,  I  have  glorified  thee  on  earth. 
Now,  how  did  he  glorify  him  ?  He  did  it  by 
his  faithfulness  and  obedience  to  the  divine 
power  with  which  he  was  clothed.  In  this  he 
stood,  and  thus  the  rational  soul  was  preserv- 
ed.'''' Like  a  mere  lecturer,  he  gives  his  views, 
and  these  views  are  plainly  designed  to  over- 
turn the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  divinity  and 
mediation  of  Christ,  which  he  contemptuously 
designates  by  the  terms  "  trinitarian  scheme." 
He  knew  well  that  all  Christians  understand 
our  Saviour  to  allude  to  his  pre-existence  with 
the  Father.  This  was  so  obvious,  that  he  ad- 
mits those  expressions  contain  the  strongest 
arguments  for  such  a  belief;  and  therefore  it 
was  needful,  in  his  opinion,  to  explain  it  away. 
The  Jews  took  up  stones  to  stone  our  Lord, 
because  he  said,  "  Before  Abraham  was,  I 
AM."  They  said,  "  Thou  art  not  yet  fifty 
years  old,  and  hast  thou  seen  Abraham  ?" 
And  he  receives  no  better  treatment  from  the 
tribe  of  unbelievers  of  the  present  day.  We 
will  recite  one  testimony,  wliich  clearly  proves 
the  doctrine  whicli  tliis  preacher  would  deny. 
"  But  thou,  Bethlehem  Euphrata,  though  thou 
be  little  among  tlie  thousands  of  Judah,  yet 
out  of  thee  shall  he  come  forth  unto  me,  that 
is  to  be  ruler  in  Israel ;  whose  goings  forth 
liavc  hcen  from  of  old,  l  UOM  evkrlasting." 

Tlie  glory  with  which  our  Lord  glorified 
the  Father  on  the  earth,  he  reduces  to  the 
performance  of  mere  acts  of  obedience,  by 
which  "  the  rational  soul  Avas  preserved," 
that  is,  was  kept  from  being  lost — ^just  as  any 


son  or  daughter  of  Adam  glorifies  the  Creator 
by  doing  his  will,  and  thus  experiences  his 
soul  to  be  saved.  Here  we  perceive  the  same 
ideas  as  were  inculcated  years  ago  by  Elias 
Hicks,  when  he  said  that  the  same  power 
which  saved  Christ,  must  save  us ;  and  that 
which  made  him  a  Christian,  must  make  us 
Christians.  His  obedience,  and  the  opinion 
that  we  can  do  greater  works  than  he  did, 
were  constantly  descanted  on,  and  his  miracles 
spoken  of  as  being  the  lowest  possible  evi- 
dence which  the  Almighty  could  furnish — all 
with  the  design  to  disparage  him  and  his 
works.  But  let  us  listen  to  the  testimony  of 
the  angels,  and  of  Christ  himself,  and  then  se- 
riously reflect  whether  we  believe  it  possible 
that  they  will  apply  to  any  character  merely 
human,  however  pure  and  spotless — "  She 
shall  bring  forth  a  son,  and  thou  shalt  call  his 
name  Jesds,  for  he  shall  save  his  people  from 
their  sins;"  and  it  is  added,  "  now  all  this 
was  done  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was 
spoken  of  the  Loed  by  the  prophet,  saying, 
Behold  a  virgin  shall  be  with  child,  and  shall 
bring  forth  a  son,  and  they  shall  call  his  name 
Emmanuel,  which,  being  interpreted,  is  God 
with  us,"  so  that  Jesus  was  Emmanuel,  or 
God  with  us.  The  angels  announced  his 
birth  in  these  memorable  words,  "  Unto  you 
is  born  this  day  in  the  city  of  David,  [Bethle- 
hem,] a  Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord," 
he,  "  whose  goings  forth  were  from  everlast- 
ing." Jesus  himself  declares,  "  God  so  loved 
the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son, 
that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.  For  God 
sent  not  his  Son  into  the  world  to  condemn  the 
world,  but  that  the  world  through  him  might 
be  saved."  Again,  "  I  came  not  to  judge  the 
world,  but  to  save  the  world."  ^'■As  the  Father 
raiseth  up  the  dead  and  quickeneth  them,  even 
so  the  Son  quickeneth  whom  he  will.  The 
Father  judgeth  no  man,  but  hath  delivered  all 
judgment  unto  the  Son;  that  all  men  should 
honour  the  Son,  even  as  they  honour  the  Fa- 
ther. He  that  honoureth  notthe  Son,  honour- 
ethnot  the  Father  wliich  hath  sent  him."  Here 
he  holds  himself  up  as  quickener  of  the  dead, 
and  Judge,  and  Saviour  of  the  world  ;  and  can 
we  suppose,  that  he  did  not  glorify  the  Father 
in  ail  these  offices? — or  that  the  glory  was 
confined  to  acts,  which  the  Hicksites  make 
needful,  to  keep  him  from  perdition  ? 

To  give  those  who  may  never  have  read 
these  famous  discourses,  a  further  insight  of 
Edward  Hicks'  ingenuity  in  explaining  away 
the  pre-existence  of  our  Lord,  we  shall  quote 
a  little  further.  He  says,  "  he  was  a  very  su- 
perior child,"  "  pei  fect  as  a  man  in  all  the  re- 
lations of  man,"  "  and  in  the  fulfilment  of 
every  duty  in  every  situation  in  which  he  was 
placed,  he  enjoyed  a  sera|)hic  peace,  that  the 
tiorld  could  neither  give  nor  take  away.  Here, 
then,  1  conceive,  that  he  was  in  a  heavenly  si- 
tuation, and  that  he  was  in  reality  in  the  bosom 
of  iiis  Fatiicr;  and  being  in  this  heavenly  state, 
we  can  understand  what  is  meant,  when  he 
says,  "  For  I  came  down  from  heaveui  not  to 
do  my  own  will,  but  the  will  of  him  that  sent 
me."  On  those  expressions  of  our  Lord  re- 
specting the  glory  which  he  had  with  the  Fa- 
ther before  the  world  was,  he  again  comments. 
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«<  I  am  aware  that  many  pf  my  dear  fellow 
professors  of  the  Christian  name,  suppose  this 
to  be  an  allusion  to  Ws  introduction  into  this 
outward  and  material  world;  but  I  have  a  dif- 
ferent view  of  tlie  subject,  and  I  am  willing  to 
submit  it  to  your  serious  consideration.  The 
term  world,  I  conceive,  has  the  same  meaning 
here  as  in  the  declaration  of  Jesus  Christ,  '  In 
the  world  ye  shall  have  tribulation;  but  be  of 
good  cheer,  I  have  overcome  the  world.' 
Here  the  world  means  the  mass  of  intelligent 
beings  who  are  under  the  government  of  the 
prince  of  the  power  of  the  air.  '  The  glory 
which  I  had  with  thee  before  the  world  was;' 
in  that  state  of  primeval  innocency  which  Jesus 
enjoyed  previous  to  his  being  sent  by  his  hea- 
venly Father  to  the  children  of  men.  And  T 
say  that  was  a  state  of  heavenly  enjoyment,  for 
he  had  never  committed  sin — he  enjoyed  a 
fulness  of  peace.'''' 

The  expressions  used  by  Christ,  "  when 
about  to  ascend  up  where  he  was  before," 
Edward  paraphrases  in  this  manner — "  O  Fa- 
tlier !  glorify  thou  me  with  thine  own  self, 
with  the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before 
the  world  was;  that  is,  before  the  world  with 
its  temptations  were  introduced  into  my  mind." 
A  most  extraordinary  solution  of  the  words  of 
our  Lord,  indeed !  It  is  a  direct  attack  upon 
his  pre-existence.  The  glory  which  he  had 
before  the  world  was — his  being  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Father,  he  defines  to  be  "  a  state  of  pri- 
meval innocency,"  enjoyed  from  childhood  up 
to  the  period  of  his  ministry — that  then  he 
came  down  from  this  state  of  "  seraphic 
peace,"  into  the  troubles  and  temptations  of  the 
world,  which  were  introduced  into  his  mind — 
that  is,  the  "world,  "  the  mass  of  intelligent 
beings  imder  the  government  of  the  prince  of 
the  power  of  the  air,"  came  into  him,  and  he 
overcame  it.  In  the  conversation  with  his  dis- 
ciples just  before  he  suffered,  from  which  Ed- 
ward Hicks  lias  quoted,  Christ  says,  "  The 
Father  himself  loveth  you,  because  ye  have 
loved  me,  and  have  believed  that  I  came  out 
from  God.  I  came  forth  from  the  Father,  and 
am  come  into  the  world :  again,  I  leave  the 
world,  and  go  to  the  Father.  His  disciples 
said  unto  him,  Lo,  now  speakest  thou  plainly, 
and  speakest  no  proverb."  But  it  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  a  most  obscure  proverb,  if  he 
had  had  no  "  allusion  to  his  introduction  into 
this  outward  and  material  world,"  but  meant, 
according  to  Edward  Hicks,  a  privation  of  se- 
raphic peace  at  a  certain  period  of  his  life, 
which  he  was  now  about  to  regain. 

As  long  as  the  Hicksite  preachers  distort 
the  Scriptures  in  this  manner,  and  deceive 
their  simple  admirers,  it  makes  but  little  dif- 
ference what  character  they  give  the  sacred 
writings — whether  they  declare  at  one  time 
they  "  esteem  them  highly,"  or,  at  another, 
that  they  are  "  the  most  mischievous  thing  in 
the  world."  Their  encomiums  and  their  de- 
nunciations will  alike  recoil  upon  themselves. 

N. 


The  fountain  of  content  must  spring  up  in  the  mind; 
and  he  who  has  so  little  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
as  to  seek  happiness  by  changing  any  thing  but 
his  own  disposition,  will  waste  his  life  in  fruitless  ef- 
forts, and  multiply  the  griefs  which  he  purposes  to 
remove.  Johnson, 
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In  commencing  the  third  volume  of  "  The 
Friend,"  our  thoughts  are  irresistibly  turned  to 
the  feelings  with  which  the  work  was  under- 
taken. We  can  never  forget  the  discourage- 
ments thrown  in  our  way  by  some  of  those  to 
whose  opinions  we  paid  the  greatest  deference; 
nor  the  predictions  both  of  friends  and  enemies, 
that  our  career  would  be  as  short  as  it  promis- 
ed to  be  turbulent.  Strong,  however,  in  the 
confidence  that  the  cause  in  which  we  were 
about  to  engage  was  just  and  righteous;  reso- 
lutely bent  upon  defending  it  by  honourable 
means  alone;  and  perceiving  what  appeared  to 
us  to  be  a  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the  Society, 
we  entered  fearlessly  and  calmly  upon  the 
field  of  contest.  Of  the  success  of  our  labours 
it  becomes  us  to  speak  modestly;  but  we  be- 
lieve that  the  position  is  now  undisputed,  that 
this,  or  some  similar  journal  was  indispensable, 
in  the  condition  into  which  the  Society  had 
fallen;  in  which  so  large  a  portion  of  our 
members  were  cut  off  from  much  intercourse 
with  their  brethren,  and  were  surrounded  by 
those  whose  ifiterests  and  passions  it  gratified 
to  spread  exaggerated  and  calumnious  reports 
of  the  transactions  of  that  eventful  period. 

Of  the  reasons  which  induced  us  to  give  a 
two-fold  character,  literary  as  well  as  religious, 
to  the  journal,  we  have  more  than  once  spoken 
at  large;  and  experiencce  and  reflection  are 
continually  adding  to  their  force.  We  live  in 
an  age  in  which  all — at  least  all  who  belong  to 
our  particular  community,  are  taught  to  read 
and  to  MTite;  and  in  which  the  press  deluges 
the  town  and  the  country  with  books,  pam- 
phlets and  newspapers.  Say  and  do  what  we 
will,  our  children  will  read;  and  if  we  do  not 
take  care  to  provide  wholesome  and  nutritious 
food  for  their  minds,  they  will  devour  what  they 
can  lay  hold  of,  even  to  the  veriest  garbage. 
Nor  is  it  sufficient  to  say  that  the  scriptures 
and  the  religious  writings  of  our  own  members 
are  open  to  them,  and  that  they  need  no  other 
books.  //  is  not  so.  The  faculties  of  man 
find  their  proper  field  of  exercise  in  the  active 
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duties  of  life,  the  necessary  cares  of  existence, 
and  the  contemplation,  and  the  study  of  the 
works  of  God,  as  well  as  in  prayer  and  de- 
votion. With  the  progress  of  society,  these 
duties,  and  cares,  and  studies,  become  more  va- 
rious and  complicated,  require  greater  intellec- 
tual force,  and  repay  with  richer  inellectual 
culture.  It  is  entertaining  but  a  poor  opinion 
of  the  power  of  religion,  to  think  that  it  is  not 
as  efficacious  over  the  learned  as  the  ignorant, 
over  the  well  trained  and  cultivated  mind  as 
over  that  which  has  grown  up  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture— 

Virtue  has  found 

Friends  in  the  friends  of  science, 

And  true  prayer  has  flow'd  from  lips 

Wet  with  Castalian  dews; — 

Learning  has  borne  such  fruit  in  other  days 

On  all  her  branches. — 
And  is  destined,  we  trust,  still  to  bear  it.  Our 
own  religious  Society  appears  to  us  to  be  more 
loudly  called  upon  than  any  other  to  support 
the  cause  of  sound  learning. 

We  are  the  only  considerable  body  of  Chris- 
tians that  has  not  created  a  privileged  class  of  in- 
structors. Our  doctrine  is,  that  the  holy  Spi- 
rit hath  no  respect  to  persons,  but  that  upon 
whomsoever  it  calls  to  the  service  of  the 
church,  it  bestows  the  gift  of  grace,  and  the 
capacity  for  usefulness.  Yet  here,  as  else- 
where, the  Almighty  works  by  means ;  and 
can  there  be  a  doubt,  that  the  individual  thus 
called,  will  be  a  more  useful  and  efficient  la- 
bourer by  having  his  natural  faculties  well  cul- 
tivated and  disciplined,  his  mind  informed  with 
a  variety  of  knowledge,  and  trained  to  the  de- 
tection of  error  and  the  investigation  of  truth? 
There  is  not  an  individual  in  the  Society  by 
whom  the  call  may  not  be  heard;  to  one,  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  among  a  people  of  a 
strange  tongue;  to  another,  its  inculcation  at 
home;  to  this  the  education  of  the  youth — to 
almost  all,  the  training  of  the  infant  mind. 
How,  then,  can  we  expect  to  fulfil  the  high 
calling  of  a  Christian  church,  unless  we  dili- 
gently cultivate  and  employ  all  the  means 
which  a  bountiful  Creator  has  placed  within 
our  reach  ?  The  mind  must  be  dull  indeed 
that  can  contemplate  this  subject  in  all  its 
bearings  witiiout  a  glow  of  Christian  patriot- 
ism— without  feeling  that  the  cause  of  true 
learning  is  becoming  more  and  more  intimate- 
ly connected  with  the  cause  of  sound  morals, 
as  knowledge  is  spreading  over  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

With  regard  to  the  future  prospects  of 
•^The  Friend,"  we  have  been  much  struck 
with  the  remarks  of  some  judicious  friends 
with  whom  wc  were  lately  conversing.  After 
speaking  of  the  literary  department  of  the 
journal  in  terms  too  favourable  to  be  repeated 
here,  one  of  thorn  remarked  that  he  did  not 
think  it  possible  that  the  truly  religious  and 
enlightened  members  of  our  Society  could 
withdraw  their  patronage  from  it,  so  long  as  it 
was  i)rudently  conducted.  "  I  say  this,"  con- 
tinued he,  "  less  with  reference  to  what  I  con- 
ceive to  be  the  merit  of  the  work,  than  to  the 
necessity,  which,  it  appears  to  me,  there  exists 
for  a  common  medium  for  the  interchange  of 
thought  and  communication  of  intelligence. 
Tiie  late  fearful  disruj>tion  has  covered  the 


face  of  our  Society  with  ruins.  In  some  neigh- 
bourhoods a  few  almost  insulated  members 
reniain  where  there  were  formerly  large  num- 
bers, and  these  maintain  their  meetings  under 
circumstances  of  great  discouragement.  They 
have  but  little  intercourse,  and  that  at  remote 
intervals,  with  Friends  at  a  distance.  Their 
zeal  and  interest  in  the  welfare  of  Society 
grow  cold  from  want  of  a  closer  contact  with 
the  great  body  of  Friends.  Their  minds  be- 
come more  and  more  engrossed  with  the  mer- 
cenary cares  of  life.  They  are  in  great  danger 
of  becoming  altogether  indifferent,  not  merely 
to  the  interests  of  our  own  Society,  but  to  all 
religious  institutions.  To  a  person  thus  situat- 
ed, and  aware  of  the  dangers  of  his  situation, 
how  cheering  must  be  the  weekly  visitations 
of  'The  Friend!'  It  comes  to  him  like  a 
messenger  with  brotherly  greeting  from  his 
distant  friends;  it  rekindles  his  flagging  zeal; 
it  keeps  him  acquainted  with  the  course  of 
events;  it  supplies  with  prompt  and  accurate 
statements  of  important  affairs,  and  thus  en- 
ables him  to  counteract  the  misrepresentations 
of  enemies. 

"Our  Society,"  added  he,  "is  a  unit  in  its 
very  organization  and  nature.  The  same 
faith,  and  nearly  the  same  discipline  govern  it 
wherever  it  exists;  and  the  connection  which 
subsists  between  the  different  yearly  meetings 
supposes  that  unify,  to  break  which  would 
be  to  subvert  the  Society.  Yet  circumstances 
are  often  more  powerful  than  institutions;  and 
the  insensible  changes  effected  by  time  and 
place,  may,  in  the  end,  warp  some  of  our 
yearly  meetings  from  their  place  in  this  har- 
monious system. 

"  This  change  will  become  highly  probable 
if  ever  the  friendly  intercourse  should  be  in- 
terrupted, or  the  minds  of  Friends,  in  any  par- 
ticular section  of  the  country,  should  become 
estranged  from  their  brethren.  Against  an 
event  so  much  to  be  dreaded,  one  of  our  great- 
est securities  will  be  found  in  the  cultivation 
of  those  friendly  feelings  which  arise  out  of  per- 
sonal intercourse  and  mutual  acquaintance.  > 
Perhaps  this  is  not  practicable,  by  the  great 
portion  of  Society,  in  any  other  way  than 
through  the  medium  of  the  periodical  press; 
and  I  think  that  Friends  should  avail  themselves 
of  this  paper  as  such  a  means.  If  it  abuse 
our  confidence  or  slumber  at  its  post,  let  it 
meet  the  censure  which  it  will  then  deserve; 
but  wliile  its  labours  are  devoted  to  the  single 
end  of  the  common  good  of  society,  it  ought 
surely  to  meet  a  welcome  in  every  breast." 
"  This  is  all  very  well,"  was  the  reply  of  an- 
other; "  but  the  circumstances  of  many  Friends 
through  the  country,  are  such  as  to  forbid 
their  incurring  the  expense  of  the  subscription, 
and  the  paper  will  therefore  have  their  good 
will  without  tlicir  support."  "  I  do  not  admit 
the  excuse,"  rcpHed  our  friend,  "in  some  few 
cases  it  may  apply,  but  it  is  oftener  one  of  the 
pleas  by  which  indifference  and  parsimony  ex- 
culpate each  other.  The  sum  required  for  a 
year's  subscription  is  so  small,  that  it  would 
scarcely  be  felt  in  the  expenditures  of  the  most 
frugal  f;imily.  It  is  not  a  twentieth  part  of 
what  is  spent  in  mere  luxuries  by  almost  every 
one  of  tiiose  wiio  have  urged  the  excuse.  Per- 
haps we  should  value  the  blessings  of  our  reli- 


gious communion  more  highly,  if  they  cost  us 
more — if  we  attended  our  meetings  through 
great  difficulties,  and  supported  our  testimo- 
nies in  the  face  of  a  scoffing  and  persecuting, 
and  not  as  now  a  careless  multitude." 


That  individuals  in  the  different  sections  of 
the  country  disposed  to  become  subscribers 
may  be  at  no  loss  with  respect  to  whom  and 
where  to  apply,  we  have  inserted  a  corrected 
list  of  our  agents- 
It  will  be  right  also  to  mention,  that,  at  the 
suggestion  of  some  of  our  friends  in  England, 
we  have  appointed  Christopher  Bentham  and 
Co.  of  Liverpool,  our  sole  agents  in  that  coun- 
try, with  authority  to  appoint  sub-agents,  as 
they  may  find  proper. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that,  some  time  ago, 
it  was  announced  that  Elias  Hicks  had  set  out 
on  an  extensive  journey  through  the  state  of 
New  York  and  into  Canada.  By  a  letter 
which  we  have  before  us  from  the  western 
part  of  New  York,  it  appears  that  he  stopped 
short  of  Canada,  proceeding  no  further  west- 
ward than  Rochester — that  he  had  a  number 
of  meetings  in  that  directions,  some  of  which 
were  large;  but,  says  the  letter, "  We  do  not 
think  he  has  gained  any  ground  by  his  coming 
amongst  us,  but  the  reverse,  several  who  went 
to  his  meetings  being  more  clearly  sensible 
than  ever  before  of  his  unsoundness." 


A  letter  from  Liverpool  of  8th  ult.  conveys 
the  satisfactory  information,  that  our  beloved 
friend,  Thomas  Shillito,  arrived  at  that  place 
on  the  fifth,  after  a  passage  of  twenty- 
seven  days,  the  weather  being  very  fine  most 
of  the  time,  and  no  gales  to  contend  with  until 
the  last  day,  when  they  had  one  of  the  sails 
split  from  top  to  bottom.  The  letter  further 
states,  that  there  had  been  a  great  tempest  in 
the  Irish  channel  a  short  time  before  they  en- 
tered it,  in  which  from  twenty  to  thirty  vessels 
were  lost,  and  in  some  instances  the  whole  of 
the  crews  perished;  that  our  ancient  Friend 
esteemed  it  a  favour  they  had  been  detained 
by  contrary  winds,  otherwise  it  seemed  pro- 
bable they  would  have  been  in  the  very  thick- 
est of  the  storm. 


NOTICE. 

The  collecting  committee  of  the  Bible  As- 
sociation Avill  meet  on  filth  day  evening,  the 
21st  inst.  at  half  past  seven  o'clock. 

We  learn  from  the  Columbus  Enquirer  that 
the  Indian  council  which  assembled  i«  the 
Creek  Nation  on  the  13th  ult.  has  adjourned. 
The  object  of  its  meeting  was  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  propriety  of  the  emigration  west 
of  the  Mississippi  river  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  the  government,  as  expressed  in  the 
recent  talk  of  President  Jackson  to  the  Creek 
Indians.  The  council  has  requested  the  agent, 
Colonel  Crowell,  to  apprise  the  president  of 
the  positive  determination  of  the  nation  not  to 
relinquish  the  present  territory,  but  to  remain 
and  submit  to  the  laws  of  Alabama. 

Savannah  Georgian. 
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FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

THE  MENA.GERIES. 

Occasion  has  been  taken  more  than  once  to 
introduce  to  the  readers  of"  The  Friend,"  the 
excellent  publications  of  the  Society  for  the 
diffusion  of  useful  knowledge.  Under  the  title 
of  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  they  have 
published  more  than  1600  closely  printed  oc- 
tavo pages,  comprising,  among  other  things, 
treatises,  by  masterly  hands,  on  geometry,  al- 
gebra, and  the  various  branches  of  natural 
philosophy,  an  excellent  history  of  Gi'eece,  and 
several  biographical  sketches,  of  which  the 
deeply  interesting  life  of  Newton  is  the  most 
valuable.  These  publications  appear  periodi- 
cally at  short  intervals,  and  in  pamphlets  at  the 
price  of  sixpence  sterling.  This,  for  some  of 
the  philosophical  treatises  that  are  loaded  with 
wood  engravings,  is  cheaper  than  any  similar 
publications  have  ever  before  been  sold.  The 
circulation  of  these  pamphlets  throughout  G. 
Britain  is  prodigious,  and  the  influence  they 
must  have  upon  the  intellectual  pursuits  and 
character  of  the  rising  generation  in  that  coun- 
try is  incalculable.  They  are  regularly  trans- 
mitted to  agents  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
and  can  be  purchased  at  from  twelve  and  a 
half  to  fifteen  cents  per  number.  The  same 
Society  have  commenced  a  similar  series,  un- 
der the  title  of  the  Library  of  Entertaining 
Knowledge,  of  which  the  first  half  volume,  en- 
titled the  Menageries,  is  before  nie.  It  is  a 
duodecimo  of  216  pages,  embellished  with  nu- 
merous wood  engravings,  of  the  most  spirited 
and  faithful  character,  and  costs  56  cents. 

The  plan  pursued  in  the  work  is  to  figure 
and  describe,  from  living  specimens  in  the  me- 
nageries of  Europe,  the  most  interesting  quad- 
rupeds. The  course  followed  is  therefore  not 
strictly  systematic,  but  the  sprightliness  and 
fidelity  of  the  execution  are  not  surpassed  in 
any  similar  work  I  have  read.  The  introduc- 
tion contains  a  defence  of  the  study  and  im- 
portance of  natural  history,  from  which  I  have 
selected  the  following  passages,  that  have  both 
just  thinking  and  lively  description  to  recom- 
mend them. 

"  Natural  History  has  been  called  the  science 
of  observation,  as  distinguished  from  other 


sciences  which  are  founded  upon  calculation 
or  experiment.  From  this  pecuharity,  natu- 
ral history  is,  in  many  respects,  the  most 
easily  pursued,  and  the  most  agreeable  in  the 
pursuit,  of  all  the  various  branches  of  human 
inquiry  and  study.  Its  limits  as  a  science  are 
almost  boundless  ;  for  scientific  naturalists  are 
daily  adding  some  new  or  uncommon  speci- 
men to  our  previous  collections  of  animal,  ve- 
getable, or  mineral  nature.  At  the  same 
time,  every  detached  object  of  this  science — 
every  quadruped,  bird,  reptile,  fish,  worm,  or 
insect — every  flower — every  piece  of  metal, 
crystal,  or  stone — not  only  excites  greater  in- 
terest, when  we  have  acquired,  by  careful  in 
vestigation,  a  knowledge  of  its  properties,  but 
leads  the  mind  forward  to  new  subjects  of 
curiosity.  As  an  observer  of  nature,  every 
man  has  it  in  his  power  to  become  a  natural- 
ist, in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

'  Although  every  one  possesses  this  power, 
and  has  thus  abundant  opportunities  of  adding 
largely  to  his  stock  of  intellectual  enjoyment, 
there  are  many  who  pass  through  life  without 
the  slightest  regard   to  those   wonders  and 
beauties  of  the  creation  by  which  they  are  sur 
rounded.    It  is  the  distinction   between  the 
savage  and  the  civilized  man,  that  the  one  has 
no  respect  for  the  qualities  of  the  living  beings 
or  inanimate  substances  amongst  which  he  is 
placed,  except  as  they  minister  to  his  physical 
wants  ; — whilst  the  other,  without  neglecting 
their  subservience  to  his  necessities  or  com- 
forts, views  them  likewise  with  reference  to  all 
the  conditions  of  their  existence — considering 
each  variety  of  the  whole  world  of  nature, 
whether  separately  or  in  groups,  whether  in 
dividually  perfect  or  in  parts,  as  affording  the 
most  striking  illustrations  of  the  extraordinary 
adaptation  of  every  existing  thing  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it   was  created — the  most 
complete  proofs  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness 
of  the  Creator.    This  distinction  between  the 
savage  and  the  civilized  man  has  been  produ- 
ced by  habit  and  education.    The  savage  has 
constantly  to  seek  the  precarious  means  of 
maintaining  life  ;  for  he  has  not  learnt  those 
useful  arts,  and  those  combinations  of  individual 
power,  by  which  a  supply  of  food  and  raiment 
is  systematically  provided  for  the  necessities 
of  society.    Men  advanced  in  civilization  have 
the  full  advantages,  first,  of  the  division  of  la- 
bour, by  which  those  whom  habit  has  render- 
ed expert  are  enabled  to  supply  our  necessary 
wants,  for  instance,  of  clothing  ;  and  secondly, 
of  mechanical  power,  by  which  many  opera- 
tions are  rendered  short  and  easy,  which 
would  otherwise  be  tedious  and  laborious.  It 
is  from  these  circumstances  that  we  have  all 
some  leisure  to  acquire  knowledge  ;  whilst  the 
general  stock  of  information  which  is  possess- 


ed by  society  is  insensibly  diffused  amongst  all 
its  members,  and  reaches  even  the  minds  of 
the  most  uncultivated. 

"  It  is  thus  the  positive  duty  of  all  to  acquire 
knowledge, — by  observation,  by  reflection,  by 
reading,  by  listening  to  the  informed  ;  for  the 
greater  the  portion  of  the  general  stock  of 
knowledge  which  each  individual  is  enabled 
to  acquire,  the  more  is  his  own  well-being 
promoted,  and  the  more  is  society  benefited. 
Knowledge  is  not  limited  in  its  quantity,  and 
is  not,  in  our  times,  of  necessity  confined  to 
particular  classes.  Every  one,  however 
humble,  may  appropriate  to  himself  some  of 
its  most  valuable  treasures  ;  for  its  stores  are 
always  large  enough  for  the  supply  of  every 
demand,  and  the  more  they  are  drawn  upon, 
the  more  inexhaustible,  appears  to  be  the  fund 
from  which  they  are  derived." 

"  It  is  amazing  how  much  quickness  the  habit 
of  observation  will  impart  to  the  the  whole  in- 
tellect, and  how  it  will  give  it  an  aptitude  for 
understanding  and  enjoying  the  thing  observ- 
ed.   There  is  nothing,  for  instance,  so  com- 
mon as  to  find  men  wanting  in  a  perception 
of  picturesque  beauty — of  that  feeling  which 
enables  some  to  take  great  delight  in  a  land- 
scape, not  only  for  its  extent,  or  the  grandeur 
of  its  parts,  but  for  that  harmonious  arrange- 
ment which  is  necessary  to  the  effect  of  a  pic- 
ture, or  for  some  accidental  circumstances  of 
light  and  shadov/,  or  of  colour,  which  render 
the  prospect   more  than  usually  attractive. 
Now  this  is  strictly  an  acquired  faculty,  and 
one  which  is  produced  by  the  practice  of  look- 
ing at  nature,  or  at  the  monuments  of  art, 
with  this  previous  adaptation  of  the  vision  to 
picturesque  objects  ;  and  a  person  who  enjoys 
the  faculty,  (we  say  enjoy,  for  it  is  a  source  of 
real  pleasure,)  is  said  to  possess  "  a  painter's 
eye."    It  is  precisely  in  the  same  way  that  a 
naturalist,  by  constantly  observing  the  pecu- 
liarities of  animal  life,  acquires  the  readiest 
perception  of  the  difierences  in  the  structure 
and  habits  of  the  great  variety  of  living  beings  ; 
and  he  perceives  in  each  of  them  qualities 
which  a  less  practised  observer  would  entirely 
overlook." 

"  To  enable  an  observer  to  make  any  valua- 
ble additions  to  this  store  of  zoological  know- 
edge,  it  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  be  a 
profound  anatomist,  or  skilful  in  languages, 
or  acquainted  with  all  the  various  systems  of 
classification  which  have  entered,  perhaps  too 
largely,  into  the  science  of  zoology  in  all  ages. 
Some  of  the  most  valuable  materials  for  our 
knowledge  of  animals  have  been  contributed 
by  unscientific  travellers,  who  have  been  con- 
tent accurately  to  describe  what  they  saw,  and 
to  collect  the  minutest  particulars  of  the  struc- 
ture, and  more  especially  of  the  habits,  of  the 
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rare  species  of  quadrupeds,  or  birds,  or  rep- 
tiles, or  fishes,  which  they  had  opportunities 
of  seeing  in  their  natural  state.    But  it  is  not 
even  necessary  that  a  lover  of  nature  should 
be  a  traveller,  or  detail  the  peculiarities  of 
those  creatures  only  with  which  we  are  not 
familiar,  to  make  very  important  additions  to 
Zoology.    One  of  the  most  instructive  and 
amusing  books  in  our  language, — *'The  Na- 
tural History  of  Selborne,"  was  written  by  the 
Rev.   Gilbert   White,    who   for  forty  years 
scarcely  stirred  from  the  seclusion  of  his  na- 
tive village,  employing  his  time,  most  innocent- 
ly and  happily  for  himself,  and  most  instruc- 
tively for  the  world,  in  the  observation  and 
description  of  the  domestic  animals,  the  birds, 
and  the  insects  by  which  he  was  surround- 
ed.   He  does  not  raise  our  wonder  by  stories 
of  the  crafty  tiger  or  the  sagacious  elephant ; 
but  he  notes  down  the  movements  of  "  the  old 
family  tortoise  ; "  is  not  indifferent  to  the  rea- 
son "  why  wagtails  run  round   cows  when 
feeding  in  moist  pastures  ;"  and  watches  the 
congregating  and  disappearance  of  swallows 
with  an  industry  which  could  alone  determine 
the  long  disputed  question  of  their  migration. 
Mr.  White  derived  great  pleasure  from  these 
pursuits,  because  they  opened  to  his  mind  new 
fields  of  inquiry,  and  led  him  to  perceive  that 
what  appears  accidental  in  the  habits  of  the  ani- 
mal world  is  the  result  of  some  unerring  in- 
stinct or  some  singular  exercise  of  the  percep- 
tive powers,  affording  the  most  striking  objects 
of  contemplation  to  a  philosophic  mind.    It  is 
in  this  way  that  every  man  may  become  a  na- 
turalist ;  and  the  great  object  which  we  pro- 
pose to  ourselves  in  the  collection  of  the  most 
interesting  facts  relating  to  animals  in  general, 
and  in  this  volume  of  those  which  appertain  to 
quadrupeds  in  particular,  will  be  to  excite 
such  a  habit  of  observation  in  our  readers, 
that  they  may  accustom  themselves  to  watch 
the  commonest  appearances  of  animal  life  ; 
and  thus  derive,  from  every  inquiry  to  which 
their  observations  may  lead  tliem,  a  more  inti- 
mate conviction  of  the  perfection  of  that  Wis- 
dom, by  which  the  functions  of  the  humblest 
being  in  the  scale  of  existence  are  prescribed 
by  an  undeviating  law." 

{To  be  continued.) 

FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

PEACE  SOCIETIES. 

I  iiave  often  viewed,  as  a  source  of  peculiar 
satisfaction  and  consolation  to  the  sincere 
Christian  of  the  present  day,  the  establishment 
of  various  institutions  for  tlie  instruction  and 
benefit  of  mankind,  wliich  so  eminently  distin- 
guisii  the  age  in  whicli  we  live.  By  some 
of  these  is  woven  a  bond  of  union,  in  which  all 
serious  believers  in  the  gospel  of  life  may  re- 
joice to  co-operate  witli  their  brethren,  and 
witii  those  whose  views  of  doctrine  and  modes 
of  practice  may  in  some  particuhirs  vary  from 
their  own,  but  who  all  cherish  one  precious 
object,  the  welfare  of  their  fellow  men.  I 
would  be  far  from  desiring  to  sec  men  careless 
as  to  tiie  support  of  their  own  conscientious 
views  of  religion,  or  losing  all  distinction  in  an 
indiscriminate  and  mistaken  ciiarity.  But  it 
is  cheering  here  and  there  to  meet  with  a  little 


green  isle  of  neutral  ground,  where  we  may, 
with  propriety,  and  without  weakening  the 
force  of  our  all  important  testimonies,  lay  aside 
for  a  while  the  points  wherein  we  differ,  re- 
joice together  in  what  we  find  of  good  in  each, 
and  lay  our  shoulders  to  a  work,  wherein  we 
all  have  a  fellow  feeling  and  interest- — the 
cause  of  our  common  Saviour. 

Among  the  several  institutions  of  this  na- 
ture which  have  sprung  up  within  the  memory 
of  the  present  generation,  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Permanent  and  Universal  Peace 
claims  particular  notice,  as  being  possibly, 
more  than  most  others,  free  from  any  thing 
which  can  have  the  appearance  of  clashing 
with  the  great  principles  and  testimonies  which 
Friends  have  to  bear  before  the  world. 

The  thirteenth  anniversary  meeting  of  this 
society  was  publicly  held  a  short  time  ago,  in 
Friends'  meeting-house,  Gracecliurch  street, 
London;  our  friend,  Dykes  Alexander,  presid- 
ing. On  this  occasion  the  annual  report  of 
the  committee  was  read  as  usual ;  and  the 
meeting  was  addressed  by  a  number  of  enlight- 
ened members  of  our  Society  and  others,  who 
zealously  advocate  the  invariably  pacific  prin- 
ciples of  the  gospel.  By  the  report,  it  appears, 
that 

"  The  accounts  which  the  committee  have 
received  from  the  Auxiliary  Societies  and 
country  correspondents,  are  quite  as  favour- 
able as  those  of  former  years;  in  some  districts 
considerable  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
number  of  subscribers,  while  in  others,  where 
the  cause  has  been  nearly  stationary,  it  has 
mostly  appeared  to  have  arisen  from  the  want 
of  labourers;  so  that  upon  the  whole  view  of 
the  pi'ospects  before  them,  the  committee  con- 
sider the  recommendation  of  our  Lord  to  his 
disciples  to  be  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  peace  society:  '  The  harvest 
is  plenteous,  but  the  labourers  are  few;  pray 
ye  therefore  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  he 
will  send  torth  labourers  into  his  harvest.'  " 

Including  the  periodical  appearance  of  the 
Herald  of  Peace,  and  the  Twelfth  Annual  Re- 
port, they  have,  within  the  year,  printed  73,000 
tracts,  making  a  total  of  445,750  that  have 
been  printed  since  the  establishment  of  the 
society.  The  amount  of  subscriptions,  dona- 
tions, tScc.  during  the  past  year,  has  been  up- 
wards of  $2,700. 

In  looking  abroad,  we  may  form  some  idea 
of  their  prospects  in  the  Mediterranean,  by  a 
perusal  of  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Naudi  of  the  island  of  Malta,  announcing 
the  publication  of  two  tracts  in  the  Italian  lan- 
guage. 

"  I  feel  thankful,"  says  he,  "I  have  now  in 
hand  two  of  the  publications  of  that  beneficent 
society,  translated  into  a  language  which  the 
most  part  of  the  i)eople  inhabiting  the  sur- 
rounding countries  of  the  Mediterranean  can 
read  and  understand.  There  is  a  good  dispo- 
sition here  for  hearing  of  your  exertions,  both 
in  England  and  America,  and  for  reading  your 
publications,  which  disposition,  I  am  confi- 
dent, by  a  more  frequent  correspondence,  and 
by  the  dissemination  of  such  good  tracts,  will 
increase,  and  Christians  will  generally  per- 
ceive the  true  happiness  of  peace,  goodness, 
and  righteousness,  and  see  plainly  the  dread- 


ful nature  and  tendency  of  all  war  among 
men." 

The  tracts  of  the  society  appear  to  circu- 
late, not  only  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  but 
also  in  South  America;  and  we  may  look,  with 
a  cheering  anticipation,  to  future  years,  for 
the  fruit  of  the  great  moral  truths  thus  widely 
disseminated.  A  regular  connection  is  main- 
tained with  the  societies  of  a  similar  intent  in 
this  country,  as  well  as  with  the  Society  of 
Christian  Morals  in  Paris,  which  benevolent 
and  enlightened  body  continue  to  advocate  the 
great  cause  of  its  solicitude  in  their  journal. 
In  summing  up  the  events  of  the  year,  the 
committee  thus  conclude: 

"  Whatever  may  have  been  the  effects,  we 
feel  we  have,  as  yet,  only  done  the  work  of 
pioneers.  Let  us  persevere  in  our  endeavours 
to  subvert  the  horrid  custom  of  war  among 
Christians.  There  is  no  individual,  however 
insignificant  he  may  think  himself,  if  he  have 
love  for  the  Lord  and  zeal  for  his  cause,  but 
can  do  something  towards  promoting  it.  He 
cannot,  perhaps,  aflbrd  large  pecuniary  aid, 
but  he  can  teach  the  divine  precepts  of  his  Sa- 
viour to  his  '  children,  speaking  of  them  when 
sitting  in  his  house,  and  when  he  walks  by  the 
way,  when  lie  lieth  down,  and  when  he  riseth 
up.'  In  other  words,  he  will  '  be  instant  in 
season  and  out  of  season,'  by  example,  and  by 
precept,  instructing  his  family  and  his  neigh- 
bour in  that  love  of  God  and  love  of  man, 
which  extends  its  influence  even  to  enemies, 
recompensing  to  them  good  for  evil,  and  thus, 
by  transforming  their  enmity  into  kindness, 
destroying  the  seeds  of  contention  and  war,  and 
contributing  towards  the  general  reception  of 
those  principles  which  contain  within  tliem  the 
germs  of  the  Christian  virtues,  and  of  univer- 
sal benevolence." 

To  attempt  an  analysis  of  the  interesting  ob- 
servations made  on  this  occasion,  would  take 
too  much  space  in  the  valuable  pages  of  "The 
Friend."  I  believe,  however,  that  I  cannot 
do  greater  justice  to  the  subject  than  by  con- 
cluding this  notice  with  the  following  truly  elo- 
quent remarks  of  Henry  Dunn,  from  Guatimala, 
in  congratulating  the  meeting  on  the  progress 
which  the  principles  of  the  Society  have  made, 
and  are  making,  throughout  the  world. 

"  It  might,"  he  said,  "  be  true  that  the  so- 
ciety's list  of  subscribers  was  not  large;  it 
might  be  true  that  the  sphere  of  its  operations 
was  but  limited — that  it  did  not  assume  that 
dazzling  aspect — that  it  was  not  conducted  on 
that  magnificent  scale  to  which  some  other 
societies  had  attained;  but  it  was  nevertheless 
true,  that  it  was  exerting  a  powerful,  and  ex- 
tensive, and  a  resistless  influence.  It  had  many 
friends  who  did  not  absolutely  rank  themselves 
under  its  banners;  every  institution  that  had 
for  its  object  the  spread  of  that  everlasting 
gospel,  which  broke  upon  our  world  in  accents 
of  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  men,  must 
be  its  friend;  for  in  proportion  as  men  love  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  must  they  learn  to  hate 
war  and  love  peace.  There  were  also  many 
ardent  friends  to  the  principles  of  the  Society, 
who  did  not  give  it  their  direct  support,  be- 
cause they  somewhat  misunderstood  its  object. 
They  tell  us  it  appears  a  topical  remedy  to  a 
disease  which  has  infected  and  deranged  the 
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whole  system,  and  because  it  is  in  vain  to  ex- 
pect men  to  become  peace-makers  or  lovers 
of  peace,  before  they  become  real  Christians, 
they  arrive  at  once  at  the  hasty  conclusion, 
that  therefore  the  society  is  of  no  use.  There 
are  others,  who,  because  the  progress  which 
is  made  ,  cannot  be  marked;  because  you  can- 
not say,  '  We  have  added  so  many  converts 
this  year,'  or  '  We  made  so  many  last  year,' 
taunt  us  with  having  no  facts  to  communicate, 
and  kindly  assure  us  that  the  Society  is  doing 
no  good.  To  each  of  these  we  have  but  one  re- 
ply, and  it  is  this,  the  society  we  advocate  seeks 
to  exercise  a  silent,  moral  influence,  and  it  is 
the  character  of  all  great  moral  influences, 
whether  good  or  evil,  to  be  as  quiet  in  opera- 
tion, as  they  are  mighty  in  result.  Let  such 
objectors  remember,  that  the  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity herself  throughout  the  earth  was  of 
this  description.  Silent  and  unobserved  she 
pressed  forward,  gaining  adherents  by  night 
and  by  day,  in  crowded  cities,  and  in  dens  and 
caves  of  the  earth;  and  none  were  aware  of 
the  extent  of  her  influence,  until,  in  the  words 
of  Pliny,  it  was  found  that  the  temples  were 
deserted,  and  the  worship  of  the  gods  neglect- 
ed; that  her  converts  had  filled  every  village, 
and  town,  and  city,  and,  in  fact,  that  she  had 
sapped  all  the  foundations  of  the  idolatrous 
Roman  empire.  Let  such  remember,  that  the 
great  impulse  which  was  given  to  the  human 
intellect  by  the  invention  of  the  art  of  print- 
ing, was  not  an  impulse  that  came  with  obser- 
vation. No  one,  perhaps,  knew  that  such  an 
impulse  had  been  given,  until  it  found  a  centre, 
a  point  of  attraction,  in  the  person  of  Martin 
Luther,  and  by  him  boldly  asserted,  the  in- 
alienable right  of  the  hunran  mind  to  be  abso- 
lutely and  for  ever  free. 

Let  such  remember  that  the  spread  of  revolu- 
tionary and  atheistical  principles  in  France,  was 
in  a  great  measure  a  silent  work.  The  writings 
of  Voltaire  and  of  Rousseau  had  been  circula- 
ted throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  but  few  were  aware  of  the  immense 
mass  of  combustible  matter  which  had  been 
accumulated,  and  which  waited  only  for  the 
spark  of  ignition,  until,  like  a  gigantic  volcano 
which  had  long  slumbered,  it  broke  forth,  to 
enlighten  indeed,  but,  alas !  to  bewilder,  to 
desolate,  and  to  destroy.  Let  such  remember 
that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  compared,  by 
our  Lord  himself,  to  leaven  hid  in  three  mea- 
sures of  meal  until  the  whole  is  leavened;  and 
let  them  not  forget,  that  the  claims  of  the  Al- 
mighty never  come  with  more  force  over  the 
human  spirit  than  in  the  secresy  of  the  closet, 
amid  the  silence  of  meditation,  and  the  appeals 
of  the  still  small  voice  of  God.  He  adduced 
these  things  to  show  that,  although  the  society 
were  not  able  to  prove  its  success  in  any  one 
instance,  even  if  it  were  unable  to  demonstrate 
its  having  exercised  any  influence  whatever,  it 
might  still  be  accomplishing  an  important  work, 
and  be  well  worthy  the  support  of  every  Chris- 
tian mind.  But  he  believed  that  this  society 
had  md^ny  facts  wherewith  to  cheer  itself,  and 
he  himself  was  willing  to  bear  testimony  to  at 
least  one  fact.  During  his  residence  in  foreign 
countries  he  had  mixed  a  good  deal  among 
military  men,  and  he  had  from  them  heard  of 
this  institution,  as  a  society  whose  publications 


had  unsettled  the  minds  of  many  amiable  and 
excellent  officers,  as  to  whether  they  ought,  or 
ought  not,  to  continue  in  their  profession.  Now 
he  asked,  whether  this  fact  alone  did  not  prove 
all  they  wanted? — whether  it  did  not  prove  that 
the  object  of  the  society  was  gained? — that  its 
tracts  were  not  only  printed,  but  circulated  and 
read? — that  they  excited  inquiry? — that  they 
led  to  thoughtful  consideration?  and  he  would 
put  it  to  the  most  sanguine  friend  of  the  socie- 
ty to  say,  whether  il  was  not  a  greater  degree 
of  success  than  he  ever  expected,  that  at  so 
short  period  after  its  establishment,  discussions, 
not  on  the  policy,  but  on  the  very  lawfulness 
of  war,  should  be  heard,  not  merely  in  Friends' 
meeting  houses,  and  social  circles,  where  they 
were  once  confined,  but  in  military  garrisons, 
in  the  mess-room,  and  the  camp?  Is  it,  then, 
too  much  to  expect,  that  as  the  mists  of  the 
morning  roll  up  the  mountain's  side,  before  the 
rising  of  the  sun  in  his  brightness,  so  all  the 
dim  and  misty,  the  shadowy  and  unreal  glories 
which  have  settled  around  war  and  bloodshed, 
will  be  dissipated  before  the  rising  of  the  light 
of  truth,  and  be  heard  of  no  more  for  ever? 

Iren^us. 

FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

The  following  is  copied  from  the  same  work 
of  Dugald  Stewart,  from  which  in  the  last,  and 
a  preceding  number,  some  extracts  were 
given. 

It  is  of  more  consequence  for  us  to  remark  a  most 
beautiful  and  merciful  remedy,  (at  least  in  part,) 
which  is  provided  for  the  occasional  evils,  that,  in 
every  state  of  society,  must  be  inseparable,  in  a  great- 
er or  less  degree,  fi'om  a  world  like  ours,  governed  by 
general  laws,  and  inhabited  by  free  agents.  The  re- 
medy I  allude  to  is  the  constitution  of  the  human 
mind  with  respect  to  habits.  So  great  is  their  influ- 
ence, that  there  is  hardly  any  situation  to  which  the 
wishes  of  an  individual  may  not  be  reconciled  ;  nay, 
where  he  will  not  find  himself  in  time  more  comfort- 
able than  in  those  which  are  looked  up  to  with  envy 
by  the  bulk  of  mankind. 

In  judging  of  the  fortunes  of  those  who  are  placed 
in  situations  very  different  from  our  own,  due  allow- 
ances are  seldom  made  for  the  effects  of  this  princi- 
ple. We  conceive  ourselves  to  be  placed  in  the  cir- 
cumstances they  occupy,  and  judge  of  their  happiness 
or  misery  by  what  we  should  experience,  if  we  were 
to  change  our  condition  without  any  change  in  our 
habits.  How  dreadful,  for  example,  in  our  appre- 
hension, the  lot  of  those  who,  to  gratify  the  luxuri- 
ous wants  of  their  superiors,  drag  out  a  miserable 
existence  (and  for  a  scanty  recompense)  in  the  bow- 
els of  the  earth  !  and  accordingly,  there  is  none  of 
the  evils  connected  with  polished  life,  which  Mr. 
Burke  has  painted  with  greater  force  of  eloquence  in 
his  ironical  Vindication  of  Jfatural  Society.  Even 
here,  however,  the  evil  (which  is  unquestionably  a 
real  one,  for  it  implies  a  vitiated  taste  with  respect 
to  our  purest  and  most  genuine  pleasures)  is  pro- 
bably not  a  little  magnified  by  our  disposition  to 
measure  it  by  our  own  feelings.  "  I  have  been  as- 
sured," says  Dr.  Beattie,  "  by  a  man  of  humanity 
and  observation,  the  superintendant  of  an  English 
colliery,  that  his  people  would  rather  work  in  their 
pits,  three  hundred  feet  under  ground,  than  labour 
in  a  field  of  hay  in  the  finest  sunshine."' 

The  same  fact,  or  at  least  facts  perfectly  analo- 
gous, have  been  often  stated  to  mj-self  by  persons 
who  wore  able  to  speak  on  the  subject,  from  instan- 
ces which  fell  under  their  own  daily  notice.  It  is 
still  more  pleasing  to  remark  the  versatility  of  human 
nature,  as  it  is  exemplified  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  diflierent  regions  of  the  globe ;  accommodating 
itself  every  where,  (and  apparently  with  the  same 
facility,)  to  the  physical  circumstances  of  the  cli- 
mate where  the  lot  of  the  individual  has  been  cast. 


"  Consider,"  says  Seneca,  "  all  those  nations  with 
whom  the  tranquillity  of  our  empire  terminates;  I 
speak  of  the  Germans,  and  of  the  other  wandering 
hordes  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Danube,  oppress- 
ed with  a  perpetual  winter  and  a  lowering  sky ; 
their  scanty  subsistence  depends  on  a  barren  soil; 
their  shelter  from  rain  is  furnished  by  thatch  and 
leaves ;  they  pass  over  their  fens  on  the  ice  which 
gives  them  solidity;  they  employ  as  articles  of  food 
the  wild  beasts  which  they  have  seized  in  the  chase. 
Do  these  men  appear  to  you  to  be  unhappy?  No. 
Habit  becomes  to  them  a  second  nature.,  and  what 
was  at  first  imposed  by  necessity,  is  now  converted 
into  a  source  of  pleasure.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
same  external  circumstances  which  you  picture  to 
yourself  as  the  extreme  of  wretchedness,  constitutes 
to  numerous  tribes  of  your  fellow  creatures  the  whole 
circle  of  enjoyment  which  human  life  affords  them. 
'  Hoc  tibi  calamitas  videtur  .'  Tot  gentium  vita  est.' 
"  The  Laplander,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Amoenitates 
Academicoe,  "  is  continually  occupied  with  the  care 
of  his  flock  by  night  and  day,  not  only  in  the  sum- 
mer, but  also  in  every  season  of  the  year,  and  is  obli- 
ged to  wander  up  and  down  in  his  immense  woods 
during  all  the  extremities  of  a  polar  winter.  The 
miserable  herdsman  must  sink  under  such  revolu- 
tions of  distress,  did  not  nature  balance  them  with 
comforts  able  to  support  him  under  them.  During 
his  long  night,  the  frosty  brilliancy  of  the  stars,  the 
reflection  of  the  snow,  and  the  aurora  borealis,  with 
a  thousand  diversities  of  figure  and  radiation,  sup- 
ply the  absence  of  the  sun  ;  his  clothes,  gloves,  and 
shoes,  are  furnished  him  by  the  hide  of  the  reindeer; 
and  the  two  latter  being  stuffed  with  the  larex  vesi- 
caria  are  a  sufficient  protection  against  the  utmost 
severity  of  the  cold.  With  his  dog,  and  pipe  of  to- 
bacco, his  only  luxury,  he  lives  as  contented  and 
happy  as  the  Tityrus  of  Virgil  in  the  fine  climate  and 
voluptuous  shades  of  Naples.  With  such  ductility 
does  nature  yield  to  early  habits." 

I  have  quoted  this  passage,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  example  it  furnishes  of  the  accommo- 
dating powers  of  the  human  frame,  but  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  provision  which  nature  often  makes, 
in  collateral  physical  circumstances,  against  the  par- 
tial inconveniences  resulting  from  her  own  general 
arrangements. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  infancy  that  the  mind  is  suscept- 
ible of  these  habits.  Numberless  instances  might  be 
quoted  from  the  history  of  our  species  to  show  with 
what  facility  individuals,  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  all  the  luxuries  of  life,  have  reconciled  themselves 
to  labour,  hardship,  and  poverty,  and  even  in  some 
cases  to  a  complete  privation  of  all  the  comforts  con- 
nected with  civilized  society. 

Illustrations  of  these  remarks  may  be  collected  by 
every  one  within  the  circle  of  his  own  experience ; 
and  whoever  takes  the  trouble  to  verify  them  in  par- 
ticular instances,  will  find  ample  ground  to  admire 
the  kind  palliative  which  is  thus  provided  against 
the  evils  of  our  present  uncertain  state,  as  well  as 
the  most  satisfactory  evidence  that  our  common  esti- 
mates of  the  happiness  of  life  fall  short  greatly  of 
the  truth. 

Having  dwelt  so  long  on  the  beneficial  tendency 
of  those  laws  which  regulate  the  more  essential  in- 
terests of  mankind,  I  must  content  myself  with  bare- 
ly mentioning,  before  leaving  this  subject,  the  rich 
provision  made  for  employment  in  the  pleasures  of 
the  understanding,  of  the  imagination,  and  of  the 
heart.  How  delightful  are  the  pursuits  of  science, 
how  various,  how  inexhaustible!  How  pure,  how 
tranquil  are  the  pleasures  afforded  by  the  fine  arts  I 
How  enlivening  the  charms  of  social  intercourse  ! 
How  exquisite  the  endearments  of  affection !  How 
sublime  the  raptures  of  devotion!  The  accommo- 
dation of  our  iewsiiU'e  powers  to  the  scene  we  occupy 
is  still  more  wonderful :  inasmuch  as  over  and  above 
the  care  which  is  taken  for  the  preservation  of  our 
animal  being,  and  the  means  provided  for  our  intel- 
lectual and  moral  improvement,  there  appears  to  be 
a  positive  adaptation  of  our  frame  to  the  earth  we 
inhaoit ;  an  adaptation  our  Maker  could  destine  for 
no  other  end  but  to  multiply  the  sources  of  our  en- 
joyment. 

Surely  he  might  have  cc  ntrived  to  enlighten  the 
earth  without  displaying  to  our  view  the  glories  of 
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the  firmament.  The  daj  and  the  night  might  have 
regularly  succeeded  each  other  without  our  once 
having  beheld  the  splendour  of  a  morning  sun,  or 
the  glow  of  an  evening  sky. 

The  spring  might  have  ministered  to  the  fertility 
of  summer  and  of  autumn,  without  scattering  over 
the  earth  a  profusion  of  flowers  and  blossoms,  with- 
out refreshing  the  eye  with  the  soft  verdure  of  the 
fields,  or  filling  the  woods  with  joy  and  melody. 

Nor  content 
With  every  food  of  life  to  nourish  man, 
Thou  mad'st  all  nature  beauty  to  his  eye 
And  music  to  his  ear ! 

THE  MEETING  OF  KINDRED  SPIRITS. 
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TENTH  MONTH,  24,  1829. 


Within  the  last  ten  days  there  has  appeared 
an  unusual  stir  among  the  adherents  of  the  new 
sect,  and  we  have  been  repeatedly  interrogated 
respecting  a  report  put  in  circulation  by  them, 
that  the  superior  court  of  Ohio  had  reversed 
the  decision  of  Steubenville,  Si,c.  &c.  Not 
having  then  obtained  any  direct  information 
ourselves  on  the  subject,  we  could  only  answer, 
that  all  reports  from  that  quarter  must  be  re- 
ceived with  abatement,  and  that  however  the 
rumour  might  have  some  foundation  in  trutli, 
it  would  probably  be  found  to  liave  been  great- 
ly exaggerated.  So  it  has  turned  out,  as  is 
fully  set  forth  by  our  correspondent  W. 

The  only  point  wliich  tiie  Hicksites  have 
gained,  or  which  can  give  them  any  room  for 
exultation,  is,  that  they  have  sliifled  tlie  burden 
of  costs  from  their  shoulders,  upon  the  public 
treasury.  If  the  supreme  court  decide  that  the 
name  of  B.  VV.  Ladd  is  not  legally  endorsed 
on  the  indictment  and  tliereforc  tiic  l)ill  is  in- 
valid, the  same  illegality  must  extend  also  to 
the  liability  for  costs.  If  the  endorsement  was 
good  in  the  latter  case,  it  must  be  legal  in  the 
former  also.  Consequently  the  same  decision 
which  liberates  the  defendants  from  the  charge 
of  costs,  exonerates  the  prosecutor  from  his 
obligation  to  pay  them  in  case  of  acquittal,  and 


the  expense  must  fall  on  the  county.  As  a  proof 
of  the  disposition  of  the  party  to  make  the 
most  of  the  case,  it  may  be  added,  that  they 
forthwith  issued  a  handbill  on  the  occasion, 
which  they  have  widely  distributed,  and  headed 
"Babylon  is  fallen,"  or  words  to  that  eflfect, 
for  we  have  not  seen  it. 


We  have  received  satisfactory  accounts  of 
the  yearly  meeting  of  Friends  held  in  Baltimore, 
up  to  the  third  day  of  the  present  week;  from 
which  we  learn  that  the  meetings  for  worship 
on  first  day  were  large,  consisting  of  from  se- 
ven to  eight  hundred  individuals,  and  both  in 
the  morning  and  afternoon  were  solemn  op- 
portunities. Friends  occupied,  for  the  first 
time,  their  new  meeting-house,  which  is  a  sub- 
stantial brick  building  sixty  feet  front  by  forty- 
five  feet  deep,  with  galleries.  The  meetings 
for  business  on  second  day  were  double  the 
size  of  those  held  last  year;  and  there  appears 
no  doubt  that  the  number  of  persons  attached 
to  the  order  and  discipline  of  our  religious  So- 
ciety is  considerably  greater  throughout  the 
limits  of  the  yearly  meeting  than  was  at  first 
anticipated.  When  the  proper  arrangements 
shall  have  been  made,  it  is  believed  that  meet- 
ings of  Friends  will  be  sustained  in  most  places 
where  they  formerly  existed. 


We  have  a  letter  from  Richmond,  Indiana, 
of  the  13th  inst.,  which  says,  "our  yearly 
meeting  ended  yesterday.  It  has  been  favour- 
ed and  large,  and  much  business  transacted  in 
the  harmony.  The  testimony  issued  by  the 
committee  of  conference  at  Philadelphia,  was 
united  with  without  a  dissenting  voice,  and 
adopted.  Although  the  funds  appropriated  by. 
Friends  in  England  for  the  civilization  of  the 
Indians,  are  at  the  present  withheld  from  us 
by  the  Hicksites  in  Baltimore,  yet  the  yearly 
meeting  does  not  think  best  to  abandon  the 
cause,  and  has  recommended  down  to  the 
quarterly  and  monthly  meetings  to  open  free 
subscriptions  for  that  purpose.  Our  friend 
Ann  Jones  attended  this  meeting  to  our  satis- 
faction. She  left  here  this  morning  to  visit  the 
blacks  in  Brown  county,  and  I  believe,  expects 
to  go  towards  Philadelpliia."  We  understand 
there  is  a  settlement  of  coloured  people  in 
Brown  county,  to  which  allusion  is  here  made. 


The  recent  arrivals  from  Europe  bring  intelligence 
of  the  continued  progress  of  the  Russians  towards  tiie 
subjection  of  tlic  Turkish  empire.  Without  encoun- 
tering any  very  serious  opposition,  they  have  taken 
possession  of  Adriatiople,  the  second  city  of  the  em- 
pire, and  are  pusliing  their  troops  forward  on  the 
high  road  toward  the  capital.  There  are,  as  usual, 
many  rumours  of  negotiations  about  to  be  entered 
into,  between  the  belligerents;  but  the  tone  of  the 
victorious  general  seems  to  rise  as  he  advances.  It 
is  said  tlial  ho  will  no  longer  halt  to  hold  parley;  but 
wiiile  he  requires  the  entire  accession  of  the  Turks  to 
tiie  terms  already  offered,  he  is  proceeding  to  over- 
run tlicir  country.  Meanwiiile  the  ferocious  obstina- 
cy with  which  tliese  people  have  always  heretofore 
dofeiuled  their  country,  appears  to  liave  given  place 
to  party  spirit  among  themselves;  they  are  torn  into 
factious,  one  party  rejoicing  in  tlio  downfall  of  their 
country,  from  their  hatred  of  the  measures  of  reform 
recently  introduced  by  liie  sultan. 

Another  change  has  taken  place  in  the  French 
ministry,  which  is  looked  upon  as  a  concession  to  the 
liberal  party,  and  partly  occasioned  by  the  strong  ex- 
pression of  feeling,  made  throughout  tlie  southern 


departments,  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  of  La  Fayette. 
This  eminent  individual,  while  making  a  tour 
through  the  country,  was  every  where  received  with 
the  most  marked  public  attentions;  and  the  occasion 
was  embraced  of  creating  strong  sensations  against 
the  ministers. 

A  treaty  of  commerce  has  been  concluded  between 
Austria  and  the  United  States. 


It  has  been  mentioned  to  us,  that  some  mis- 
understanding exists  with  regard  to  the  terms 
of  admission  into  the  Auxiliary  Bible  Asso- 
ciations. We  would  therefore  call  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  the  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment of  such  associations,  published  in  our 
last  volume,  page  414,  from  which  it  will  ap- 
pear, that  the  life  and  annual  subscriptions 
necessary  to  confer  membership  in  the  auxili- 
ary society,  is  left  to  the  option  of  the  Friends 
who  form  them.  The  sums  of  thirty  dollars  at 
one  time,  or  three  dollars  a  year,  are  only  ne- 
cessary to  constitute  persons  members  of  the 
parent  institution. 


The  examination  of  the  pamphlet  of  Evan 
Lewis  being  resumed,  it  is  expected  will  pro- 
ceed regularly  until  completed.  Its  suspen- 
sion was  through  no  default  of  our  respectable 
correspondent  who  furnishes  the  article,  but  a 
measure  of  our  own,  indispensable  in  refer- 
ence to  necessary  arrangements. 

The  hint  by  a  subscriber  of  West  Chester 
county  has  been  attended  to,  and  we  hope  the 
irregularity  complained  of  will  not  again  oc- 
cur. 


An  index  and  title  page  for  the  second  vo- 
lume of  "  The  Friend"  is  preparing,  and  will 
he  delivered  to  subscribers  as  soon  as  ready. 

List  of  Agents. 
John  Kirk,  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  was 
omitted  in  our  paper  of  last  week. 


Died,  on  fourth  day,  the  14th  instant,  after  a  short 
but  severe  illness,  Sarah  Saunders,  aged  £>1  years. 
She  was  an  elder  of  Woodbury  monthly  meeting — 
a  woman  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  she~  was  faith- 
ful in  her  generation  :  "  her  daughters  shall  rise  up, 
and  call  her  blessed." 

 ,  at  Samuel  Hulmeli,  near  Bristol,  Bucks  Co. 

Penn.,  on  the  14th  instant,  aged  about  sixtj'-one 
years,  Ann  Richardson,  daughter  of  William  Rich- 
ardson, late  of  Middletown  township,  same  county. 
She  was  a  respected  and  useful  member  of  Middle- 
town  monthly  meeting ;  and  during  her  late  illness, 
in  which  her  bodily  sufferings  were  severe,  was  sus- 
tained in  peaceful  resignation,  and  in  humble  re- 
liance on  the  mercies  of  a  gracious  Redeemer. 

During  the  late  frightful  gale,  two  immense 
whales  were  stranded  near  Sir  Edward  Lees' 
beautiful  lodge,  at  Howth.  His  gardener,  on 
going  to  the  spot,  found  two  of  these  monsters 
struggling  to  get  into  deep  water.  The  man 
returned  for  a  gun  and  friend,  and  after  dis- 
charging forty-five  bullets  into  the  body  of  the 
largest,  they  succeeded  in  killing  him.  These 
amazing  fish  made  a  desperate  resistance,  and 
it  was  nine  hours  before  they  were  completely 
captured.  They  measure  each  thirty  feet,  and 
weigh  six  tons. 

Dublin  Freeman's  Journal. 


We  part  no  more — the  troubled  stream 

Of  life,  at  length 's  securely  past; 
With  joy  we  watched  thy  closing  scene, 
And  wished  each  lingering  pulse  thy  last; 
Then  flew  to  meet  thee  on  that  shore. 
And  welcome  with — ^We  part  no  more! 

We  part  no  more!  exulting  thought! 

How  welcome  this  enchanting  hour! 
For  thee,  with  frequent  care  we 've  sought. 
For  thee  long  deck'd  our  loveliest  bower; 
Come,  wreathe  our  roses!  thither  soar, 
Remember,  we  shall  part  no  more. 

We  part  no  more!  alas!  how  frail 

That  earthly  pledge  we  fondly  gave; 
'Twas  scarcely  spoken,  e'er  the  wail 
Funereal,  rose  above  the  grave; 

Such  pangs  again  we  ne'er  deplore. 
For  here  indeed  we  part  no  more! 

We  part  no  more!  thy  censer  bring. 

And  charge  with  sweets  this  vale  supplies; 
Then  spread  thy  new  unpractised  wing. 
And  let  us  cleave  the  azure  skies, 
To  where  yon  seraph  band  adore 
The  Power  that  says  we  part  no  more! 


THE  FRIEND. 
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FOR  THE  FRIEND. 


REMARKS 
Upon  Evan  Lewises  Review  of  the  Testimony 
of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Westbury  and 
Jericho. 

{Continued  from  Vol.  II.  page  399.) 

To  those  who  are  believers  in  the  divine 
authority  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  it  will  seem  a 
task  of  supererogation  to  attempt  to  prove  that 
they  inculcate  the  doctrine  of  an  evil  agent 
distinct  from  man;  but  in  examining  the  most 
plausible  cavils  of  the  reviewer,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary briefly  to  advert  to  his  comments  upon 
the  testimony  of  the  sacred  volume  in  regard 
to  this  subject. 

He  asserts  that  the  term  "  Satan"  occurs 
but  "  in  a  few  instances"  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  that  it,  and  other  similar  appella- 
tions, "  in  most  cases,"  mean  "  nothing  more 
or  less,  than  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  di- 
vine will  personified."  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment, he  admits  that  the  term  devil,  or  satan, 
occurs  more  frequently,  but  affirms,  that  it 
generally  means  "  evil  habits  or  depraved  tem- 
pers," or  "  bodily  and  mental  diseases,"  and  in 
this  way  despatches  the  testimony  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. In  his  attempt  to  define  what  the  term 
devil  really  implies,  he  experiences,  however, 
considerable  difficulty.  On  one  page,  he  says, 
it  may  mean  "  a  man,  or  a  combination  of 
men,"  as  in  the  case  where  the  word  satan  is 
used  in  Zech.  iii.  1.;  and  the  "satan"  men- 
tioned in  the  temptation  of  David,  he  calls  "his 
pride."  On  the  next  page,  the  "serpent" 
which  tempted  Adam  and  Eve,  was  "  self," 
and,  soon  after,  he  declares,  that  "self"  sti- 
mulating propensities,  which  were  good  in 
themselves,  in  this  manner  created  sin,  whilst 
Elias  Hicks  defines  these  propensities  per  se 
to  be  the  devil.  These  various  explanations  of 
the  origin  of  evil,  we  would  remind  our  read- 
ers, are  the  productions  of  those  who  take  "all 
things  rationally,  and  who  never  believe  any 
thing  they  do  not  understand."  But  before 
following  such  blind  guides,  we  would  advise 
every  individual  seriously  and  calmly  to  con 
sider  this  subject  as  set  forth  in  holy  writ,  to 
examine  carefully  every  instance  in  which  the 
term  "satan"  or  devil  is  used,  either  in  the 
Old  or  New  Testament,  what  is  said  of  his  ori- 
gin, his  influence  upon  mankind,  his  various 
transformations,  his  final  sentence  and  doom; 
and  they  will  be  brought  to  believe,  beyond  a 
shadow  of  doubt,  if  they  have  faith  in  the  au- 
thority of  the  Scriptures,  that  not  only  the 
world  with  its  allurements,  the  flesh  with  its  cor- 
ruptions, but  also  the  devil  with  his  snares  and 
stratagems,  are  equally  the  enemies  of  man's 
eternal  salvation. 

Two  instances  where  the  devil  is  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  will  suffice  to  prove  that  he  is  an 
agent  entirely  distinct  from  man. 

We  are  informed  that  our  first  parents  in 
the  beginning  were  created  in  the  image  of 
their  Maker — that,  in  conformity  to  the  divine 
command,  they  were  to  perform  certain  duties, 
and  to  forbear  from  certain  actions,  under  a 
fixed  and  determinate  penalty. 

That,  under  these  circumstances,  an  evil 
being  made  subtle  inquiries  of  Eve  with  regard 
to  the  nature  of  the  divine  commands — that 


when  she  replied  the  penalty  of  death  was  con 
sequent  on  the  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit, 
this  same  being  blasphemously  contradicted 
the  declaration  of  the  Almighty,  asserting,  that 
instead  of  suffering  death,  man  should  become 
as  God,  knowing  good  and  evil.  Here,  then, 
was  the  actual  commission  of  sin,  and  that, 
too,  of  a  malignant  character,  before  it  can 
be  pretended  that  either  the  woman  or  man 
had  violated  the  commands  of  God.  The  of- 
fending being  could,  therefore,  neither  be  the 
man  nor  the  woman,  but  an  agent  distinct 
from  both.  The  author  of  the  temptation  first 
sinned,  then  Eve,  lastly,  Adam.  In  pursuing 
the  Scripture  narrative,  we  find,  that  neither 
of  our  first  parents  entertained  an  idea  that  the 
temptation  proceeded  from  any  thing  in  their 
own  hearts.  Adam  blamed  Eve,  and  she,  in 
turn,  replied,  "  The  serpent  beguiled  mc,  and 
I  did  eat."  What  kind  of  palliation  would  it 
have  been  for  her  to  have  said,  (which,  accord- 
ing to  the  interpretation  of  the  Hicksites,  she 
leally  did  in  effect,)  "  my  evil  propensities 
tempted  me,  and  I  did  eat?"  Surely  her  evil 
l>ropensities  were  part  of  herself ;  it  would 
have  been  a  poor  excuse  for  her  to  have  said, 
"  A  part  of  myself  beguiled  myself,  and  there- 
fore I  did  eat."  But  in  examining  the  inspired 
narrative  still  further,  the  sentences  pronoun- 
ced by  the  Almighty  upon  the  tempter,  the 
woman,  and  the  man,  respectively,  determine 
incontrovertibly,  the  personal  individuality  of 
the  offending  parties. 

The  tempter  is  first  separately  condemned, 
when  it  is  declared  by  the  Almighty  to  the  ser- 
pent, "  I  will  i)ut  enmity  between  thee  and  the 
woman,  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed;  it  shall 
bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his 
heel." 

Then  follow  separate  and  distinct  sentences, 
first  upon  the  woman,  then  upon  the  man — 
the  three  sentences  upon  the  three  parties  be- 
ing separately  delivered,  individually  appro- 
priate, and  of  an  incommunicable  character. 

What  miserable  jargon  should  we  make  of 
the  sacred  record,  upon  the  hypothesis,  that 
the  evil  propensities  forming  part  of  both  Adam 
and  Eve  were  the  devil ! 

We  should  have  the  propensities  of  the  wo- 
man suffering  under  a  diflferent  sentence  from 
the  woman  herself,  and  an  enmity  placed  be- 
tween the  woman  and  her  propensities;  her 
seed  bruising  the  head  of  her  propensities,  and 
these,  in  turn,  bruising  her  heel. 

How  difl^erent  from  such  absurdity  was  the 
sound  and  scriptural  views  of  this  subject  en- 
tertained by  our  primitive  Friends;  and  on  this 
occasion  we  ask  our  readers,  as  we  have  be- 
fore done,  to  mark  the  contrast  between  such 
doctrines  and  those  of  Elias  Hicks  and  his  fol- 
lowers. G.  Fox,  in  his  journal,  vol.  ii.  p.  22, 
says, 

"  The  devil  abode  not  in  the  truth ;  by  departing 
from  the  truth,  he  became  a  devil."  There  is  no 
promise  of  God  to  the  devil  that  ever  he  shall  return 
into  the  truth  again,  but  to  the  man  and  the  woman, 
•who  have  been  deceived  by  him,  the  promise  of  God 
is,  that  the  seed  of  the  vsfoman  shall  bruise  the  ser- 
pent's head — shall  break  his  power  and  strength  to 
pieces." 

William  Penn,  in  his  Rise  and  Progress,  in 
treating  of  the  original  condition  of  man, 


speaks  first  of  his  purity,  his  fall,  &.c.  and  then 
adds — 

"By  which  being'  no  longer  fit  for  Paradise,  he 
was  expelled  that  garden  of  God,  his  proper  dtvelling 
and  residence,  and  was  driven  out  as  a  poor  vaga- 
bond, frorn  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  to  wander  in 
the  earth,  the  habitation  of  beasts;  yet  God,  who 
made  him,  had  pity  on  him  ;  for  he  seeing  man  was 
deceived,  and  that  it  was  not  of  malice,  or  an  original 
presumption  in  Inm,  (but  through  the  subtility  of  the 
serpent,  who  had  Jirsl  fallen  from  his  own  estate.  Sec.) 
in  his  infinite  goodness  provided  a  way  to  repair  the 
breach." 

The  same  author,  in  his  Christian  Quaker, 
says — 

"  The  world  had  not  been  long  created,  before 
man,  being  envied  by  Lucifer,  the  fallen  angel,  was 
betrayed  of  his  innocence  by  him." 

The  doctrine,  that  "  it  is  no  sin  to  be  tempt- 
ed, if  the  temptation  be  resisted,"  is  founded 
upon  the  supposition,  that  the  tempter  is  a  dis- 
tinct agent  from  the  tempted;  for  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  the  deliberate  conception  of  a 
design  to  offend  God,  and  transgress  his  law, 
is,  in  itself,  an  actual  sin;  and  if  this  suggestion 
in  the  mind  of  man  arises  from  "  self,"  as  our 
reviewer  affirms,  it  follows,  conclusively,  that 
man  is  his  own  tempter;  and,  therefore,  that  a 
man  may  sin  before  he  has  actually  yielded  to 
a  temptation,  nay,  whilst  he  is  even  struggling 
against  it. 

What,  then,  becomes  of  the  doctrine,  that  a 
man  may  be  tempted,  and  not  sin  1  A  man 
and  himself  are  generally  supposed  to  be  iden- 
tical, and  if  self  has  sinned  in  conceiving  a 
temptation,  how  the  man  can  escape  contam- 
ination we  cannot  perceive.  Let  us  turn  once 
more  from  the  misty  jargon  of  the  reviewer  to 
the  clear  testimony  of  primitive  Friends. 
Speaking  of  the  sin  of  temptation,  R.  Barclay 
says,  "  this  is  the  detiVs  guilt  and  not  theirs 
who  are  tempted,  till  they  make  it  theirs  by 
their  own  acts." 

But  there  is  one  other  instance  mentioned 
in  Scriptft'e,  where  we  must  either  admit  the 
devil  to  be  a  distinct  agent,  or  be  guilty  of  ac- 
tual blasphemy.  We  allude  to  the  account 
given  in  the  New  Testament  of  the  temptation 
of  our  blessed  Saviour  in  the  wilderness.  Let 
any  person  take  his  Bible,  read  the  history  of 
this  transaction,  and  then  say  whether  the 
tempter  of  our  Redeemer  was  "  self  pride," 
or  "  evil  propensities."  Could  He,  in  whom 
dwelt  "  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily," 
who  was  tempted,  and  "  yet  without  sin," 
have  been  enticed  by  any  evil  thing  existing  in 
his  own  soul  ?  It  is  deliberate  blasphemy  to 
make  such  a  suggestion.  If,  then,  the  devil 
that  tempted  Him  was  a  distinct  being,  so 
must  be  the  devil  that  tempts  us,  for  he  was 
tempted  "  as  we  are." 

There  remains  but  one  other  cavil  of  our 
reviewer  against  the  doctrine  of  a  distinct  evil 
agent,  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  notice, 
and  that  is  founded  upon  what  he  considers 
the  absurdity  of  the  universally  accredited  doc- 
trine of  Christendom,  with  regard  to  the  origi- 
nal and  present  condition  of  the  devil. 

It  is  to  divine  revelation  that  we  are  indebt- 
ed for  our  knowledge  both  of  the  Creator  and 
the  tempter  of  man.  Of  neither  could  we  form 
any  definite  ideas  a  priori,  and  without  revela- 
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tion.  As  was  observed,  when  treating  of  the 
doctrine  of  belief  and  comprehension,  we  af- 
firm that  it  is  our  sole  business  to  inquire 
what  God  has  revealed  upon  any  given  sub- 
ject, and  having  ascertained  that^  to  receive 
the  revelation  without  cavil  or  contradiction. 

The  apostle  Jude  represents  the  devils  as 
"  the  angels  tiiat  kept  not  their  first  estate, 
but  left  their  own  habitations,"  and  "  as  re- 
served in  everlasting  chains  unto  the  judgment 
of  the  great  day."  The  apostle  Peter  says, 
"  God  spared  not  the  angels  that  sinned,  but 
cast  them  down  to  hell,  and  delivered  them 
into  chains  of  darkness." 

We  are  then  assured  from  Scripture,  that 
the  tempter  of  man  is  an  angel  that  kept  not 
his  first  estate,  but  by  transgression  fell,  and 
became  an  enemy  to  God  and  man.  It  will 
be  recollected,  too,  that  this  is  the  doctrine  of 
primitive  Friends,  as  exemplified  in  the  quota- 
tions already  given.  But  this  account  of  the 
origin  of  evil  is  flatly  and  presumptuously  con- 
tradicted by  our  philosophic  reviewer.  He 
pronounces  it  not  only  to  be  absurd,  but  im- 
possible ;  and  wishes  those  who  believe  in  the 
Scripture  doctrine  to  show  how  it  is  possible 
that  a  glorified  spiritual  being  could  have  re- 
belled against  God,  and  trangressed  his  law. 

We  may  safely  say,  in  reply  to  this  ques 
tion,  that  neither  the  nature,  mode  of  existence, 
or  springs  of  thought  and  action,  belonging  to 
angels,  have  been  revealed  to  man.  It  is 
enough  for  us  to  know,  that  the  sacred  volume 
expressly  declares,  that  certain  angels  did  fall 
from  their  original  condition,  "  by  original 
malice  and  presumption  ;"  and  that  there  is 
this  additional  evidence  that  their  crime  must 
have  been  of  a  deeper  dye  than  our  finite  fa- 
culties can  comprehend,  since  we  learn,  that 
for  them  there  is  no  repentance  or  hope  of 
restoration,  whilst  to  man,  who  by  this  po- 
tent adversary  was  seduced  from  his  allegiance 
to  his  Creator,  pardon  and  reconciliation  are 
promised  through  faith  in  an  omnipotent  Re- 
deemer. ^ 

Our  reviewer  affirms,  moreover,  that  the 
doctrine  of  a  distinct  evil  agent  tends  to  settle 
men  down  at  ease,  by  persuading  them  that  if 
they  guard  against  the  devil,  they  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  their  own  evil  passions  or  tem- 
pers, and  that  thus  they  will  neglect  the  ene- 
mies of  their  own  houses  ;  and  also  that  it 
draws  the  mind  away  from  the  truth  by  repre- 
senting that  we  are  to  guard  against  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  adversary^  as  well  as  to  profit 
by  the  admonitions  of  the  Creator  of  mankind, 
instead  of  regarding  the  Almighty  as  the  source 
of  every  thin^  that  does  not  arise  from  the  de- 
praved tempers  and  inclinations  of  men. 

How  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  with  re- 
gard to  human  temptations,  are  calculated  to 
settle  men  down  at  their  ease,  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  imagine.  This  doctrine  teaches,  that  not 
only  the  allurements  of  the  world  and  the  cor 
ruptions  of  the  fiesh  are  enemies  to  be  feared, 
but  also  that  our  evil  passions  arc  stimulated, 
and  the  enticements  of  the  woild  increased  by 
the  power  of  the  devil;  and  that  with  the  fury 
of  the  lion,  the  subtlety  of  the  serpent,  and  the 
fair  guise  of  the  angel  of  light,  this  potent  ad- 
versary is  endeavouring  to  draw  us  from  God. 
How  such  ideas  as  these  can  be  calculated  to 


lull  the  mind,  or  to  render  it  less  anxious  and 
watchful,  or  how  they  can  tend  to  lessen  our 
dependence  on  the  Almighty  for  help  and  pro- 
tection, we  are  unable  to  perceive.  From  the 
teachings  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles,  it  ap- 
pears that  they  esteemed  the  peculiar  situation 
of  man  with  regard  to  his  soul's  grand  enemy 
as  a  strong  incentive  to  watchfulness  and 
prayer;  nay,  even  the  blessed  Jesus,  according 
to  his  own  declaration,  appears  in  his  charac- 
ter of  Intercessor,  in  order  to  save  his  disciples 
from  the  power  of  Satan. — "  Simon,  Simon," 
saith  the  Saviour,  "  Satan  hath  desired  to  have 
you  that  he  may  sift  you  as  wheat,  but  I  have 
prayed  for  thee,  that  thy  faith  fail  not." 
The  apostle  Peter,  exhorting  the  believers  to 
be  sober  and  vigilant,  adds,  as  a  powerful  rea- 
not  for  carnal  security,  but  for  great  dili 


gence  and  fear,  "  your  adversary  the  devil,  as 
a  roaring  lion  walketh  about,  seeking  whom  he 
may  devour."  The  apostle  Paul  goes  even 
further,  and  exhorts  to  "  put  on  the  whole  ar- 
mour of  God,  that  [we]  may  be  able  to  stand 
against  the  wiles  of  the  devil."  The  doctrine 
then  of  an  evil  agent  distinct  from  man,  like 
all  other  articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  never 
tends  to  fleshly  ease  or  to  a  neglect  of  God;  but 
on  the  contrary  it  produces  humility  and  fear; 
it  leads  man  to  distrust  himself  and  his  own 
powers,  and  to  rely  for  protection  and  salvation 
upon  that  blessed  Son  of  God,  who  was  mani- 
fested to  "  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil;"  and 
who,  according  to  the  ancient  promise  given 
to  man  at  the  time  of  his  seduction,  has,  in  his 
character  of  the  "seed  of  the  woman,"  "bro- 
ken the  head  of  the  serpent,"  openly  triumphed 
over  death,  hell  and  the  grave,  and  become  the 
author  of  eternal  salvation  to  as  many  as  have 
faith  in  his  name. 

One  word  more,  and  we  have  done  with  this 
part  of  our  reviewer's  pamphlet.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  his  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  a 
devil,  he  has  introduced  a  short  quotation  from 
Thomas  Story;  for  what  purpose,  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine,  as  the  whole  tenor  of  it  militates 
directly  against  his  own  notions,  unless,  per- 
haps, he  thought  that  he  would  be  expected  to  say 
something  about  the  belief  of  ancient  Friends 
on  the  point  in  question. 

Thomas  Story,  after  quoting  James  i.  13,  14, 
adds: 

"■  And  as  this  apostle  maketh  no  mention  of  any 
other  devil  in  this  text,  but  our  own  lusts,  let  us  all 
be  aware  of  them,  every  one  in  himself,  as  not  to 
think,  or  speak,  or  act  according  to  tliem  and  that 
EVIL  ONE  ju/to  u'urkelk  in  them  and  liy  llicm;  but 
through  the  divine  eternal  truth  revealed  in  us ;/iroj;g/i 
Christ  our  Lord  in  whom  wo  have  believed,  mortify 
the  deeds  of  tiio  body,  and  then  we  shall  conquer  evil 
and  subdue  every  temptation  towards  it  in  due  time, 
and  live  unto  uim  who  dieo  for  us,  and  in  the  end 
of  all  see  evil  no  more,  nor  any  devil." 


Here  T.  Story,  in  coincidence  with  Fox, 
W.  Penn  and  R.  Barclay, distinguislies between 
the  lusts  of  men  and  that  "  evil  one"  who  stimu- 
lates them  to  evil,  and  uses  them  as  means  to 
eflect  his  infernal  purposes;  wliich  is  the  very 
doctrine  we  maintain,  and  which  the  reviewer 
denies.  In  this  same  siiort  extract,  T.  Story 
also  acknowledges  another  doctrine  of  Chris- 
tianity, denied  by  the  reviewer  and  his  party, 
viz.  tlic  death  of  Christ  as  an  atonement  for 


sm.  Even  Lewis,  therefore,  not  only  derives 
no  support  from  this  quotation,  but  contradicts 
himself  in  the  use  of  it. 

(To  be  continued.} 


FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

CASE  OF  THE  RIOTERS  IN  OHIO. 

Considerable  excitement  has  been  recently 
produced  among  the  followers  of  Elias  Hicks  by 
a  report  received  from  Ohio,  that  the  supreme 
court  of  that  state  had  reversed  the  decision  of 
the  court  below,  in  the  case  of  the  rioters;  and 
rumour  has  been  busily  employed  in  giving 
currency  to  many  erroneous  and  exaggerated 
versions  of  the  story. 

The  great  pains  which  has  been  taken  to 
make  the  most  of  this  business,  and  to  misre- 
present the  proceedings  in  the  case,  so  as  to 
give  them  a  colouring  favourable  to  their  cause, 
are  conclusive  evidence  how  hardly  the  igno- 
miny of  the  conviction  has  pressed  upon  the 
Hicksites;  and  even  now,  however  they  may 
please  themselves  with  the  result  of  their  appeal 
to  the  supreme  court,  its  decision  does  not  re- 
lieve them  from  one  tittle  of  the  odium.  They 
still  stand  convicted,  in  fact,  if  not  in  law,  in 
the  face  of  their  country,  by  a  jury  of  impartial 
men,  mostly  of  their  own  choosing,  of  a  gross 
outrage  upon  the  peace  of  civil  society,  and  a 
breach  of  the  salutary  laws  of  the  state.  The 
verdict  of  the  jury  was  made  up  after  a  calm 
and  patient  hearing  of  all  the  facts  of  the  case, 
as  well  as  the  defence  of  the  accused;  and  the 
mere  technical  informality  relating  to  the  en- 
dorsement of  a  name  on  the  back  of  the  indict- 
ment cannot  in  the  smallest  degree  affect  it,  nor 
change  the  character  of  the  facts.  The  con- 
duct of  the  rioters  is  the  same — their  outrages 
equally  unjustifiable  and  disgraceful;  and  the 
reproach  entailed  on  the  character  of  the  socie- 
ty which  they  represent,  too  deeply  and  indeli- 
bly engraven  to  be  effaced  by  a  legal  quibble. 

The  following  observations  will  enable  our 
readers  to  understand  the  subject  fully: — 

While  the  trial  of  Jonathan  Pierce  and 
others  for  a  riot  was  going  on  at  Stenbenville, 
and  as  soon  as  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution 
had  closed,  the  attorneys  for  the  defendants, 
fully  aware  that  testimony  so  conclusive  and 
respectable  as  appeared  against  them,  must  in- 
evitably result  in  their  conviction;  and  anxious 
if  possible  to  save  them  from  the  disgrace, 
moved  the  court  to  discharge  them,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  irregularity  in  the  indictment. 
The  name  of  B.  W.  Ladd,  it  seems,  had  been 
endorsed  by  the  attorney  for  the  state  on  the 
back  of  the  indictment,  as  prosecuting  witness; 
and  B.  W.  Ladd  had  formally,  in  court,  ac- 
knowledged himself  liable  for  the  costs  of 
prosecution,  should  the  defendants  be  acquitted. 
"  It  was  contended  by  Hubbard  and  Tappan 
that  the  name  was  not  written  by  B.  W.  Ladd 
himself,  nor  by  his  express  directions,  that  the 
word  prosecutor  should  have  been  annexed  to 
it,  and  not  prosecuting  witness,  and  that  it 
should  have  been  at  the  foot  of  the  indictment 
instead  of  the  back. 

"  The  court  decided  that  the  law  was  silent 
as  to  the  person  by  whom  the  name  of  the  pro- 
secutor should  be  written,  and  therefore  there 
was  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  law  was  sa- 
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tisfied.  That  on  this  point,  the  only  question 
which  could  be  affected  by  its  being  written  by 
the  state's  attorney,  and  not  by  the  prosecutor, 
was,  the  liability  of  the  latter  for  the  costs. 
But  this  question  was  not  then  at  issue;  and  if 
it  had  been,  B.  W.  Ladd  had  taken  that  respon- 
sibility on  himself. 

"  On  the  word  prosecutor,  the  judge  remark- 
ed, that  the  usual  form  of  expression  in  the 
proceedings  had  before  that  court  was  prose- 
cuting witness,  which,  he  conceived,  came  com- 
pletely within  the  meaning  of  the  law. 

"  As  regarded  the  position  of  the  name,  the 
judge  did  not  suppose  the  intention  of  the  legis- 
lature could  be,  that  the  name  must  be  at  the 
bottom  of  the  indictment,  and  inside  and  no 
where  else.  It  was  a  rule,  he  said,  that  all 
their  constructions  of  the  law  should  be  reasona- 
ble; but  such  a  construction  as  was  contended 
for,  could  not  be  reasonable.  The  words  of 
the  law  were,  that  the  name  of  the  prosecutor 
was  to  be  'endorsed  at  the  foot  thereof.'  This, 
according  to  the  literal  meaning  of  the  words, 
would  be  impossible;  for  to  endorse  meant  to 
write  on  the  back  or  outside:  And  tiierefore,  to 
endorse  at  the  bottom  was  impossible.  He 
therefore  concluded  that  the  exact  position  of 
the  name  was  not  inatei-ial" — and  tlie  motion 
of  the  defendant's  counsel  was  consequently 
lost. 

The  late  decision  of  the  supreme  court  is 
founded  on  the  matter- objected  by  the  counsel 
for  the  defendants,  and  replied  to  as  above  re- 
lated by  Judge  Hallock.  This  will  appear  by 
the  following  transcript  from  the  record:  — 

"  Supreme  Court,  Jefferson  County,  October  Term,  1829. 
Jonathan  Peii  ce  and  others,  i 

vs.  \        In  Error. 

State  of  Ohio.  ) 
This  day  came  the  parties  by  tlieir  counsel,  and 
this  case  is  submitted  to  the  court ;  and  the  argu- 
ments of  counsel  being  heard,  and  the  court  having 
inspected  the  records,  &c.  are  of  opinion  that  there 
is  manifest  error  in  the  proceedings  in  this,  that  the 
court  of  common  pleas  refused  to  quash  the  indict- 
ment, and  discharge  the  defendants  therefrom,  for 
the  reason  that  there  was  no  legal  endorsement  upon 
said  indictment  by  the  prosecutor  as  security  for 
costs.  It  is  therefore  considered  by  the  court  that 
the  said  judgment  be  reversed,  and  held  for 
nought." 

It  is  obvious  from  this,  that  the  decision  is 
reversed,  not  because  the  parties  were  not 
guilty  of  the  crimes  alleged  against  them,  but 
"  for  the  reason"  that  B.  W.  Ladd's  name  was 
not  endorsed  by  himself,  at  the  foot  of  the  in- 
dictment. We  trust  that  neither  the  lenience 
of  the  court  of  common  pleas  in  pronouncing 
so  mild  a  sentence,  nor  the  accidental  informali- 
ty which  has  exonerated  the  Hicksites  from 
the  payment  of  the  costs  of  prosecution,  will 
incite  them  to  a  repetition  of  those  violent  as- 
saults upon  peaceable  citizens;  if  no  higher  ob- 
ligation binds  them  to  preserve  the  public 
peace,  a  regard  to  the  decencies  of  civil  society, 
and  respeizt  to  the  sacred  character  of  rehgious 
meetings,  ought  to  restrain  them  from  the 
course  of  conduct  for' which  they  have  been 
fully  convicted,  and  which  has  reflected  so 
much  disgrace,  not  only  on  the  parties  concern- 
ed, but  on  the  cause  in  which  they  engaged. 

W. 


FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

PRIMITIVE  DOCTRINES  OF  HICKSISM. 

Edward  Hicks  took  occasion  recently  to 
congratulate  himself  with  never  having  spoken 
of  the  blood  of  Christ  as  being  of  no  more  va- 
lue than  that  of  a  bullock.  However  that  may 
have  been,  he  denies  the  propitiatory  virtue  of 
the  death  of  Christ  as  applied  to  the  sins  of  the 
world,    and    declares   unequivocally  in  the 
Green  street  sermon,  that  he  believes  "  his  suf- 
ferings in  the  outward  body  were  never  in- 
corporated in  the  original  design  of  the  bles- 
sed Saviour's  coming  into  the  world."  On 
the  words  "  I  have  finished  the  work,"  &-c.  he 
argues,  "  his  work  he  declared  to  be  finished 
previous  to  his  being  crucified  in  that  outward 
body,  therefore  what  must  we  suppose  will  be- 
come of  the  doctrine  so  generally  received  in 
the  Christian  world,  that  one  of  the  main  pur- 
poses of  his  mission  was  for  him  to  suffer  in 
that  outward  body  without  the  gates  of  Jeru- 
salem as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world?    Here  is  a  difliculty,"  &c. 
"  If  Christ  told  the  truth,  then  he  had  finished 
the  work,"  and  therefore,  "  his  suflerings  were 
never  incorporated  in  the  original  design  of 
his  coming  into  the  world."    He  seems  to 
think  that  he  has  overturned  the  doctrine  of 
the  atonement  so  generally  received,  and  pro- 
ven conclusively  that  the  offering  of  our  Lord 
upon  the  cross  was  no  part  of  tlie  work  which 
the  Father  gave  him  to  do.    In  truth,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  expression  of 
our  Lord.    How  common  was  it  for  the  pro- 
phets to  speak  of  things  as  then  transpiring, 
which  did  not  occur  for  hundreds  of  years 
after?    Our  Saviour  commences  his  address 
with  saying,  '*  Father,  the  hour  is  come,''''  and 
yet  afterwards  he  went  into  the  garden,  sw^eat 
the  drops  of  blood  there  in  his  agony,  was  ta- 
ken by  the  priests'  band,  and  passed  through 
the  form  of  a  mock  trial  and  condemnation  be- 
fore the  hour  of  final  suffering  came.   He  was 
already  offered  up  in  spirit  to  accomplish  the 
divine  purposes — it  was  so  near  at  hand,  that 
he  spoke  of  his  work  as  being  finished.  After 
he  was  suspended  on  the  cross,  John  says, 
"  Jesus  knowing  that  all  thinos  were  now  ac- 
complished,  that  the  Scriptures  might  be  ful- 
filled, saith,  I  thirst."    Here  all  things  were 
said  to  be  accomplished ;  our  Lord  was  nailed 
to  the  cross,  and  yet  the  Scripture  not  com- 
pletely fulfilled.    It  was  not  till  after  all  this, 
and  he  had  received  the  vinegar,  (that  not  one 
tittle  of  the  Scripture  should  be  broken,)  that 
Jesus  finally  said,  It  is  finished,  and  lowed  his 
head,  and  gave  up  the  ghost.    Thus  he  per- 
fected the  work  which  the  Father  gave  him  to 
do,  according  to  hi:j  own  words:  "  I  lay  down 
my  life  for  the  sheep;"  (this  is  in  the  present 
tense,  yet  spoken  some  time  before  the  event;) 
"  no  man  taketh  it  from  me,  but  I  lay  it  down  of 
myself — I  have  power  to  lay  it  down,  and  I 
have  power  to  take  it  again.    This  command- 
ment have  I  received  of  my  Father.''''  This 
commandment  was  to  lay  down  his  life  a  ran- 
som for  the  sheep,  and  because  he  did  so, 
therefore,  says  he,  "  doth  my  Father  love  me." 
Of  this  event  he  spoke  frequently  to  his  dis- 
ciples.   "  As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in 
the  wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son  of  man  be 
lifted  up;   that  whosoever  believeth  in  him 


should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life." 
"  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will 
draw  all  men  unto  me.  This  he  said,  signify- 
ing what  death  he  should  die."  "  Knowing, 
therefore,  all  things  which  should  come  upon 
him,"  Jesus  surrendered  himself  voluntarily — 
he  went  forth,  and  said  unto  them  who  came 
to  take  him  in  the  garden,  "  Whom  seek  ye  ?" 
and  when  they  told,  he  answered,  "  I  am  /le." 
At  these  fearful  words,  "  they  fell  to  the 
ground,"  showing  they  "could  have  no  power 
at  all  against"  him,  "  except  it  were  given 
to  them  from  above."  He  repeated  the  ques- 
tion, and  made  the  same  affirmation.  When 
the  band  at  last  approached  our  Lord,  Peter 
attempted  to  resist  them;  but  Jesus  directed 
him  to  put  up  his  sword,  saying,  "  The  cup 
which  my  Father  hath  given  me,  shall  I  not 
drink  it  ?"  Notwithstanding  he  had  said,  "  I 
have  finished  the  work,"  which  Edward  Hicks 
argues,  if  he  "  spoke  the  truth,"  is  positive  evi- 
dence that  what  followed  was  no  part  of  it. 
Our  Saviour  declares,  that  the  Father  gave 
him  this  cup  which  he  was  yet  to  drink. 
Hence,  it  is  evident,  that  his  sufferings  in  the 
outward  body  were  indeed  incorporated  in  the 
original  design  of  the  blessed  Saviour's  coming 
into  the  world.  They  were  foretold  many 
hundred  years  before  hand,  and  after  their  ac- 
complishment, when  lie  had  risen  from  the 
dead,  our  Lord  opened  the  understandings  of 
his  disciples,  that  they  might  understand  the 
Scriptures,  and  said  unto  them,  "  Thus  it  is 
written,  and  thus  it  behoved  Christ  to  suffer 
and  to  rise  from  the  dead  the  third  day — and 
that  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  should 
be  preached  ix  ins  kame  among  all  nations, 
beginning  at  Jerusalem."  This  must  be  a 
very  important  doctrine,  as  it  was  one  of  the 
very  first  which  our  Lord  taught  his  disciples 
after  his  resurrection  ;  and  '•  what  will  be- 
come" of  this  unstable  man's  exertions  to 
counteract  it,  or  what  advantage  could  possibly 
arise  from  despoiling  the  believer  of  his  faith 
in  a  crucified  Saviour,  terming  him  outward 
and  corporeal?  Can  the  destruction  of  his 
hope  and  confidence  in  the  propitiatory  sacri- 
fice and  the  mediation  of  the  Redeemer,  arm 
him  against  one  sin,  or  strengtlien  his  desires 
after  holiness  ?  We  believe  not. 

The  principles  of  Edward  Hicks'  doctrine 
are  much  the  same  with  those  of  his  friend  and 
patron  Elias.    Many  of  them  are  the  mere 
speculations  of  his  own  brain,  what  he  has 
learned  to  conceive,"  not  the  revelations  of 
the  holy  Spirit,  the  only  source  of  all  true  gos- 
pel miriistry;  for  these  revelations  always  tend 
to  the  glory  and  honour  of  Christ.    "  He  shall 
glorify  me,  for  he  shall  receive  of  mine  and 
shall  show  it  unto  you."     And  we  may  be 
certain  that  the  manifestations  of  the  Spirit 
will  never  contradict  or  undervalue  those  dis- 
coveries made  to  the  ancient  prophets,  "  to 
whom  it  testified  beforehand  the  sufferings 
of  Christ,  and  the  glory  that  should  follow." 
All  attempts,  therefore,  to  explain  away  and 
invalidate  those  evidences  of  the  divine  and 
glorious  character  of  the  dear  Son  of  God,  are 
unequivocal  proofs  of  the  predominance  and 
influence  of  the  spirit  of  delusion.    They  will 
fail  to  accomplish  their  object,  while  the  poor 
misguided  author  will,  as  he  persists,  inevitably 
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THE  FRIEND. 


land  himself  in  a  maze  of  uncertainty  and  dark- 
ness, and  may  be  the  instrument  of  endanger- 
ing the  salvation  of  souls.  N. 


FOR   THE  FRIEND. 

THE  LATTER  DAYS  OF  WILLIAM  PENN. 

As  every  thing  pertaining  to  the  character 
ofWiHiani  Penn  is  interesting  to  me,  I  was 
pleased  with  the  anecdote  of  him  in  the  last 
number  of  "  The  Friend;"  and  the  following 
scraps  having  recently  come  under  my  notice, 
I  have  been  induced  to  forward  them  for  inser- 
tion. 

The  first  bears  the  date  of  1719,  and  was 
written  while  the  memory  of  his  virtues  was 
still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries. 
The  manuscript  from  which  it  is  copied,  was 
found  among  the  papers  of  a  worthy  individual 
lately  deceased. 

The  extract  which  follows  is  taken  from  the 
life  of  Thomas  Story,  who  was  long  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  subject  of  his  generous  and 
affectionate  notice,  and  his  competency  to  es- 
timate justly  the  character  cannot  be  doubted. 
Together,  they  constitute  a  rich  contribution 
towards  a  correct  knowledge  of  that  truly  great 
man;  and  show  satisfactorily,  that,  though, 
physically  and  intellectually,  there  were  affect- 
ing evidences  of  imbecility  and  decay,  yet  that 
in  the  life  and  virtue  of  the  ever  blessed  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Redeemer,  he  re- 
tained his  greenness  to  the  end.  R. 

"  We  can  do  no  less  but  say  something  re- 
specting the  character  of  so  worthy  a  man, 
and  not  only  refer  to  others  who  are  witnesses 
of  the  great  self-denial  he  underwent  in  the 
prime  of  his  youth,  and  the  patience  with 
which  he  bore  many  a  heavy  cross,  but  also 
think  it  our  duty  to  cast  in  our  mite  to  set  forth 
his  deserved  commendation. 

"  He  was  a  man  of  great  abilities,  of  an  ex- 
cellent sweetness  of  disposition,  quick  of 
thought  and  of  a  ready  utterance,  full  of  the 
qualification  of  true  discipleship,  even  love 
without  dissimulation;  as  extensive  in  charity 
as  comprehensive  in  knowledge,  and  to  whom 
malice  or  ingratitude  were  utter  strangers.  So 
ready  to  forgive  enemies  that  ihe  ungrateful 
were  not  excepted. 

"•  He  may,  without  straining  his  character, 
be  ranked  among  the  learned,  good  and  great, 
whose  abilities  are  sufficiently  manifested 
througliout  his  elaborate  writings,  which  are  so 
many  lasting  monuments  of  his  admired  quali- 
fications, and  are  in  the  esteem  of  learned  and 
judicious  men  among  all  persuasions.  And 
though  in  old  age,  by  reason  of  some  shocks  of 
a  violent  distemper,  his  intellects  were  much 
impaired,  yet  his  sweetness  and  loving  disposi- 
tion surmounted  its  utmost  efforts  when  reason 
almost  failed. 

"  In  fine,  he  was  learned  without  vanity,  apt 
without  forwardness,  facetious  in  conversation, 
yet  weighty  and  serious;  of  an  extraordinary 
greatness  of  mind,  yet  void  of  the  stain  of  am- 
bition; as  free  from  rigid  gravity  as  he  was 
clear  of  unseemly  levity. 

"  A  man,  a  scholar,  a  friend,  a  minister; 
whose  memorial  will  be  valued  by  tlic  wise, 
and  blessed  with  the  just." 


"On  the  15th,  being  the  fourth  day  of  the 
week,  accompanied  by.  John  Crouch,  with 
whom  I  lodged,  I  went  to  Ruscomb,  to  visit 
William  Penn  and  his  family.  He  was  then 
under  the  lamentable  effects  of  an  apoplectic 
fit,  which  he  had  had  some  time  before,  for  his 
memory  was  almost  quite  lost,  and  the  use  of 
his  understanding  suspended,  so  that  he  was 
not  so  conversable  as  formerly,  and  yet  as  near 
the  truth,  in  the  love  of  it,  as  before,  wherein 
appeared  the  great  mercy  and  favour  of  God, 
who  looks  not  as  man  looks;  for  though,  to 
some,  this  accident  might  look  like  judgment, 
and,  no  doubt,  his  enemies  so  accounted  it, 
yet  it  will  bear  quite  another  interpretation,  if 
it  be  considered  how  little  time  of  rest  he  ever 
had  from  the  importunities  of  the  affairs  of 
others,  to  the  great  hurt  of  his  own,  and  sus- 
pension of  all  his  enjoyments,  till  this  hap- 
pened to  him,  by  which  he  was  rendered  in- 
capable of  all  business,  and  yet  sensible  of  the 
enjoyment  of  truth  as  at  any  time  in  all  his 
life.  When  1  went  to  his  house,  I  thought  my- 
self strong  enough  to  see  him  in  that  condi- 
tion, but  when  I  entered  the  room,  and  per- 
ceived the  great  defect  of  his  expression  for 
want  of  memory,  it  greatly  bowed  my  spirit, 
under  a  consideration  of  the  uncertainty  of  all 
human  qualifications,  and  what  the  finest  of 
men  are  soon  reduced  to  by  disorder  of  the 
organs  of  that  body  with  which  the  soul  is 
connected,  and  acts,  during  the  present  mode 
of  being.  When  these  are  a  little  obstructed 
in  their  various  functions,  a  man  of  the  clear- 
est parts,  and  finest  expression,  becomes 
scarce  intelligible;  nevertheless  no  insanity  or 
lunacy  at  all  appeared  in  his  actions,  and  his 
mind  was  in  an  innocent  state,  as  appeared  by 
his  very  loving  deportment  to  all  that  came 
near  him;  and  that  he  had  still  a  good  sense 
of  truth  was  plain,  by  some  very  clear  senten- 
ces he  spoke  in  the  life  and  power  of  truth,  in 
an  evening  meeting  we  had  together  there, 
wherein  we  were  greatly  comforted;  so  that  1 
was  ready  to  think  this  was  a  sort  of  seques- 
tration of  him  from  all  concerns  of  this  life, 
which  so  much  oppressed  him,  not  in  judg- 
ment, but  in  mercy,  that  he  might  have  rest, 
and  not  be  oppressed  thereby  to  the  end." 

From  the  Litchfield  (Con.)  County  Post. 
Extract  from  the  Charge  of  Judge  Daggel  to  the  Grand 
Jury  of  Litchfield  county,  at  the  August  term  of  the 
Superior  Court,  1829. 

"  Should  it  appear  that  any  of  the  offences  after 
which  you  may  be  inquiring,  were  committed  under 
the  influence  of  intoxication,  this  will  be  no  excuse, 
nor  any  extenuation  of  tlie  crime.  Tills  is  a  settled 
principle  of  law  ;  and  it  is  eminently  fit  that  it  should 
be  adhered  to  with  inflexibility.  When  reason,  given 
to  man  to  guide  him  in  duty,  to  promote  his  welfare 
here,  and  to  secure  happiness  in  a  future  world,  is 
taken  away  by  the  visitation  of  God,  he  is  not  the 
subject  of  punishment,  and  is  justly  entitled  to  all 
our  sympathy;  but  when,  by  the  base  practice  of  in- 
temperance, he  destroys  it,  he  is  a  bold  offender 
against  liis  Creator,  and  is  responsible  not  only  to 
him  for  so  gross  an  abuse  of  his  goodness,  but  to  so- 
ciety for  the  evil  which  lie  perpetrates. 

"  Having  mentioned  this  vice,  so  prevalent  and  so 
pernicious,  may  it  not  bo  added,  that  it  becomes 
every  minister  of  justice  to  lift  up  his  voice  against 
crimes  so  degrading  to  man,  and  productive  of  such 
destructive  evils  ?  If  it  be  not  equal  in  atrocity  to 
some  other  crimes,  by  itself  considered,  yet  when 


viewed  as  the  parent  of  almost  every  other  evil,  what 
vice  rises  higher  in  the  scale  of  offences  ?  What 
vice  sinks  the  victim  of  it  lower .''  It  spreads 
desolation  every  where — it  withers  the  best  hopes  of 
multitudes  of  parents,  and  destroys  domestic  peace. 
It  fills  our  alms-houses,  our  penitentiaries,  our  jails, 
and  our  Newgates.  How  strange,  how  humiliating 
the  fact,  that  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
two  nations  more  signalized  for  the  learning,  morali- 
ty, and  religion  of  their  inhabitants  than  any  other, 
should  be  distinguished  also  for  this  detestable  vice. 

Social  Libraries. — In  most  of  the  villages  of  New 
England,  small  collections  of  books  are  made  by  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  those  who  are  inclined  to 
devote  the  long  leisure  of  the  winter  evenings  to  in- 
tellectual improvement;  these  are  usually  filled  with 
the  standard  works  of  general  history,  and  with  those 
works  whose  merits  have  been  attested  by  the  com- 
mon voice  of  approbation.  At  trifling  expense  the 
sources  of  information  are  made  accessible  to  those 
who,  without  these  humble  facilities,  would  probably 
never  have  imbibed  the  taste  for  reading,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  intelligence  so  characteristic  of  the  New  Eng- 
land population.  We  never  look  on  one  of  these 
well-worn  volumes  which  pass  in  active  circulation 
from  hand  to  hand,  without  a  feeling  of  profound  re- 
spect for  the  good  of  which  it  has  been  the  instru- 
ment. The  class  devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits, 
seldom  have  the  means  or  the  inclination  to  procure 
for  their  exclusive  use,  the  collections  which  figure 
on  the  shelves  of  the  student  or  the  amateur.  "The 
simple  machinery  we  have  alluded  to,  places  at  their 
disposal,  for  an  inconsiderable  contribution,  the  trea- 
sures of  wisdom,  which,  without  its  operation,  might 
have  remained  closed  to  their  eyes.  One  of  the  pri- 
mary steps  in  the  formation  of  the  associations  for 
mutual  improvement,  which,  under  the  somewhat 
assuming  title  of  "Lyceums,"  have  been  brought 
into  advantageous  operation  in  many  of  our  towns, 
might  well  be  the  collection  of  a  few  books  which 
would  be  usefully  and  generally  read. 

Worcester  ^gis. 


Geology. — If  you  call  botany  beautiful,  and  astro- 
nomy sublime,  I  call  geology  romantic,  because  it 
not  only  leads  us  to  travel  among  the  wildest  scenery 
of  nature,  but  carries  the  imagination  back  to  the 
birth  and  infancy  of  our  little  planet,  and  follows  its 
history  of  deluges,  and  hurricanes,  and  earthquakes, 
which  have  left  us  numerous  traces  of  their  devas- 
tations. Would  you  not  think  it  romantic  to  travel, 
as  must  be  done  by  the  geological  inquirer,  among 
mountains  and  valleys,  where  the  tempests  have 
bared  and  shattered  the  hardest  rocks,  and  where  al- 
ternate rains  and  frosts  are  crumbling  the  solid  ma- 
terials of  mountains,  while  the  springs  and  rivers 
wash  away  the  fragments,  to  deposit  them  again  in 
the  various  stages  of  their  course.'  And  would  you 
not  think  it  romantic  to  dream  about  the  young 
world,  emerging  from  darkness,  and  rejoicing  in  the 
first  dawn  of  created  light  ?  To  think  of  the  build- 
ing of  mountains,  the  hollowing  out  of  valleys,  and 
the  gathering  together  of  the  great  waters  of  the 
ocean  ?  And  will  it  not  no  romantic  to  discover  the 
traces  of  the  ancient  world  before  the  time  of  Noah, 
in  every  hill  and  valley  you  examine.' 

Conversations  on  Geology.  • 

He  is  a  good  man  who  grieves  rather  for 
him  that  injures  liim,  than  for  his  own  suffer- 
ing; who  prays  for  him  that  wrongs  liim,  for- 
giving all  his  faults;  who  sooner  shows  mercy 
than  anger;  who  ofl'ers  violence  to  his  appetite, 
in  all  things  endeavouring  to  subdue  the  flesh 
to  the  spirit.  This  is  an  excellent  abbrevia- 
tion of  the  whole  duty  of  a  Christian. 

Taylor's  Guide  to  Devotion. 
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FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

THE  MENAGERIES. 

(Concluded  from  page  10.) 

"  The  animal  kingdom  (scientifically  call 
ed  kingdom,  to  distinguish  it  as  a  portion  of 
the  world  of  nature  in  general)  is  divided  into 
vertebrated  and  invertehrated  animals.  The 
term  vertebrated  is  derived  from  vertebrce,  the 
Latin  name  for  the  bones  of  the  spine. 

"  Vertebrated  animals  are,  therefore,  those 
which  possess  a  spine,  or  bony  covering  of  the 
spinal  marrow,  on  the  anterior  part  of  which 
the  cranium  or  covering  of  the  brain  rests. 
To  the  sides  of  the  vertebrfe  are  attached  ribs, 
which  form  the  frame-work  of  the  body.  Ani- 
mals of  this  division  have  ail  red  blood  ;  a 
muscular  heart  ;  a  mouth  with  a  transverse 
opening,  and  of  which  the  jaws  move  in  the 
same  plane  ;  and  distinct  organs  of  vision, 
smell,  hearing  and  taste,  all  situated  in  cavi- 
ties of  the  head.  They  have  never  more  than 
four  limbs.  The  division  comprises  mam- 
malia, birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes.  The  word 
mammalia  (having  teats)  applies  to  all  animals 
which  suclde  their  young,  and  is  the  pro- 
per scientific  term  for  those  which  are 
popularly  called  quadrupeds ;  for  the  latter 
term  is  an  incorrect  one,  when  applied  exclu- 
sively to  viviparous  animals  (producing  their 
young  in  a  living  state)  with  four  legs,  as 
many  of  the  reptiles  have  also  four  legs. 
Whenever,  therefore,  we  popularly  use  the 
term  qtiadrupeds,  speaking  generally  of  the 
class  which  we  are  at  present  about  to  de- 
scribe, we  mean  mammiferous  quadrupeds. 

"The  invertehrated  animals  are  those  which 
have  no  vertebrae  ;  of  all  these  the  blood  is 
white.  They  are  scientifically  divided  into 
molluscous  animals,  in  which  the  muscles  are 
attached  to  the  skin,  with  or  without  the  pro- 
tection of  a  shell — such  as  snails  and  slugs  ; 
articulated  animals,  in  which  the  covering  of 
the  body  is  divided  into  rings  or  segments,  to 
the  interior  of  which  the  muscles  are  attached 
— comprehending  all  insects  and  worms  ;  and 
radiated  animals,  in  which  the  organs  of  mo- 
tion or  sensation  radiate  from  a  common  cen- 
tre— such  as  star-fish. 

"  Each  of  the  above  four  classes  of  vertebra- 
ted animals  have  pecuharities  of  organization, 


by  which  they  are  fitted  for  the  respective 
states  in  which  they  exist.  The  various  na- 
ture of  their  movements  is  always  proportion- 
ed to  the  quantity  of  respiration  distinguishing 
each  class.  They  thus  either  walk  or  run 
upon  the  earth,  or  fly  through  the  air,  or 
creep  upon  the  ground,  or  swim  in  the  water, 
as  their  quantity  of  respiration  is  moderate  as 
in  quadrupeds,  or  great  as  in  birds,  or  feeble 
as  in  reptiles,  or  small,  but  modified  by  pecu- 
liar arrangements,  as  in  fishes.  Quadrupeds, 
as  we  before  said,  suckle  their  young,  and  are 
viviparous.  The  whale,  and  several  other 
species,  which  are  popularly  regarded  as 
fishes,  belong  to  the  class  mammalia,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  characteristic  of  suckling 
their  young.  Birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes, 
being  oviparous,  or  laying  eggs,  leave  their 
young  to  other  nourishment  than  that  of  their 
own  bodies." 

"  The  literal  meaning  of  the  word  Mena- 
gerie points  out  one  of  the  principal  objects 
of  a  collection  of  various  living  animals. 
Menagerie  is  derived  from  the  French  word 
menager,  from  which  we  derive  our  English 
verb,  to  manage.  The  name  menagerie  was 
originally  applied  to  a  place  for  domestic  ani- 
mals, with  reference  to  their  nurture  and 
training  :  it  now  means  any  collection  of  ani- 
mals. It  may  be  implied,  therefore,  that  the 
animals  in  a  menagerie  are  not  placed  there 
merely  for  safe  confinement,  but  that  by  care 
and  kindness  their  noxious  or  ferocious  pro- 
pensities may  there  be  restrained  or  subdued, 
and  by  constant  discipline  their  habits  may 
there  be  rendered  useful,  or  at  least  inoffen- 
sive, to  man.  Daubenton,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished naturalists,  have  believed  that  the 
ferocity  of  many  of  the  camivorous  animals 
may  be  entirely  conquered,  in  the  course  of 
time  ;  that  they  only  flee  from  man  through 
fear,  and  attack  and  devour  other  animals 
through  the  pressing  calls  of  hunger  ;  and  that 
the  association  with  human  beings,  and  an 
abundant  supply  of  food,  would  render  even 
the  lion,  the  tiger,  and  the  wolf,  as  manage- 
able as  our  domestic  animals.  In  support  of 
this  theory,  it  may  be  observed,  that  although 
the  tiger  and  the  domestic  cat  have  many  pro- 
perties in  common,  the  conquest  of  the  latter 
species  is  now  complete  ;  and,  further,  that 
some  of  the  most  ferocious  animals  which 
have  been  bred  in  a  state  of  confinement, 
or  taken  exceedingly  young,  have  become 
perfectly  tractable  and  harmless  with  those 
who  have  rightly  understood  ■  their  natures. 
The  accidents  which  have  sometimes  oc- 
curred to  the  attendants  of  wild  beasts,  and 
which  are  attributed  to  the  treachery  of 
their  dispositions,  have  generally  proceeded 
from  an  ignorance  of  their  habits.    The  hon. 


for  instance,  is  not  an  animal  of  acute  hearing, 
and  he  is  therefore  awakened  with  difliculty, 
particularly  after  feeding.  If  he  be  suddenly 
aroused,  he  instantly  loses  all  presence  of 
miitd,  and  flies  off  in  the  direction  in  which  he 
happens  to  be  lying.  A  few  years  ago,  one 
of  the  keepers  at  Exeter  Change  was  killed, 
through  his  ignorance  of  this  peculiarity, 
which  is  well  known  to  the  Bushmen  of  Afri- 
ca. The  keeper,  going  into  the  den  of  a 
lion,  and  suddenly  awakening  him,  the  animal, 
seeing  no  mode  of  escape,  killed  the  man 
under  the  influence  of  his  natural  terror. 
This  unfortunate  circumstance  did  not  pro- 
ceed from  any  unconquerable  ferocity  in  the 
lion  ;  for,  in  general,  he  was  obedient  and 
even  affectionate.  The  habits  of  his  species 
were  not  thoroughly  understood  by  those 
around  him  ;  if  it  had  been  otherwise,  the 
keeper  would  not  have  placed  himself  in  a 
position  where  the  discipline  by  whicli  the  lion 
had  been  rendered  grateful  would  be  useless, 
from  the  stronger  force  of  a  natural  propen- 
sity." 

"  All  associations  between  animals  of  op- 
posite natures  are  exceedingly  interesting  ; 
and  those  who  train  animals  for  public  exhibi- 
tion know  how  attractive  are  such  displays  of 
the  power  of  discipline  over  the  strength  of 
instinct.  These  extraordinary  arrangements 
are  sometimes  the  effect  of  accident,  and 
sometimes  of  the  greater  force  of  one  instinct 
over  the  lesser  force  of  another.  A  rat- 
catcher having  caught  a  brood  of  young  rats 
alive  gave  them  to  his  cat,  who  had  just  had 
her  kittens  taken  from  her  to  be  drowned. 
A  few  days  afterwards,  he  was  surprised  to 
find  the  rats  in  the  place  of  the  drowned  kit- 
tens, being  suckled  by  their  natural  enemy. 
The  cat  had  a  hatred  to  rats,  but  she  spared 
these  young  rats  to  afford  her  the  relief  which  she 
required  as  a  mother.  The  rat-catcher  exhi- 
bited the  cat  and  her  nurslings  to  considerable 
advantage.  A  somewhat  similar  exhibition 
exists  at  present.  There  is  a  little  menagerie 
in  London,  where  such  odd  associations  may 
be  witnessed  upon  a  more  extensive  scale,  and 
more  systematically  conducted,  than  in  any 
other  collection  of  animals  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  Upon  the  Surrey  side  of  Water- 
loo bridge,  or  sometimes,  though  not  so  often, 
on  the  same  side  of  Southwark  bridge,  may 
be  daily  seen  a  cage  about  five  feet  square, 
containing  quadrupeds  and  birds.  The  keep- 
er of  this  collection,  John  Austin,  states  that 
he  has  employed  seventeen  years  in  thig 
business  of  training  creatures  of  opposite 
natures  to  live  together  in  content  and  af- 
fection. And  those  years  have  not  been 
unprofitably  employed !  It  is  not  too  much 
to  believe,  that  many  a  person  -who  has 
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given  his  halfpenny  to  look  upon  this  show, 
may  have  had  his  mind  awakened  to  the  ex- 
traordinary effects  of  habit  and  of  gentle  dis- 
cipline, when  he  has  thus  seen  the  cat,  the  rat, 
the  mouse,  the  hawk,  the  rabbit,  the  guinea- 
pig,  the  owl,  the  pigeon,  the  starling,  and  the 
sparrow,  each  enjoying,  as  far  as  can  be  en- 
joyed in  confinement,  its  respective  modes  of 
life,  in  the  company  of  the  others, — the  weak 
without  fear,  and  the  strong  without  the  desire 
to  injure.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  any 
prettier  exhibition  of  kindness  than  is  here 
shown  : — tlie  rabbit  and  the  pigeon  playfully 
contending  for  a  lock  of  hay  to  make  up  their 
nests;  the  sparrow  sometimes  perched  on 'the 
head  of  the  cat,  and  sometimes  on  that  of  the 
owl, — each  its  natural  enemy  ;  and  the  mice 
playing  about  with  perfect  indifference  to  the 
presence  either  of  cat,  or  hawk,  or  owl.  The 
modes  by  which  the  man  has  effected  this,  are, 
first,  by  keeping  all  the  creatures  well  fed  ; 
and,  secondly,  by  accustoming  one  species  to 
the  society  of  the  other  at  a  very  early  period 
©f  their  lives.  The  ferocious  instincts  of  those 
who  prey  on  the  weaker  are  never  called  into 
action  ;  their  nature  is  subdued  to  a  systema- 
tic gentleness;  the  circumstances  by  which 
they  are  surrounded  are  favourable  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  their  kindlier  dispositions  ;  all  their 
desires  and  pleasures  are  bounded  by  their  lit- 
tle cage ;  and  though  the  old  cat  sometimes 
takes  a  stately  walk  on  the  parapet  of  the 
bridge,  he  duly  returns  to  his  companions, 
with  whom  he  has  so  long  been  happy,  with- 
out at  all  thinking  that  he  was  born  to  devour 
any  of  them.  This  is  an  example,  and  a  pow- 
erful one,  of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  a 
proper  education,  which  rightly  estimates  the 
force  of  habit,  and  confirms,  by  judicious  ma- 
nagement, that  habit  which  is  most  desirable 
to  be  made  a  rule  of  conduct.  The  principle 
is  the  same,  whether  it  be  applied  to  children 
or  to  brutes. 

"  The  delight  of  observing  wild  animals  in 
their  natural  state  is  great  in  proportion  to  its 
rarity.  This  delight  is  one  i-eason  that  enter- 
prising travellers, — such  as  Waterton,  whom 
crocodiles  and  serpents  could  not  deter  from 
pursuing  his  researches,  and  as  Wilson,  the 
historian  of  American  birds,  who  spent  his  life 
in  the  woods, — describe  with  a  freshness  and 
truth  which  can  only  proceed  from  a  thorough 
love  of  their  subject.  We  can  understand 
how  this  desire  to  observe  the  natural,  unre- 
strained habits  of  animal  life,  should  grow  al- 
most into  a  passion.  The  difference  between 
the  same  animal  under  confinement,  and  when 
enjoying  its  native  liberty,  is  striking  enough 
to  make  an  enthusiastic  man  willing  to  devote 
his  life  to  those  diligent  observations  of  "  the 
free  denizens  of  the  woods,"  which  are  so 
valuable  to  all  who  have  to  write  on  natural 
history  with  less  favourable  means  of  examina- 
tion. Wc  lately  saw  this  difference  exempli- 
fied in  a  striking  manner.  '  At  the  residence 
of  a  private  gentleman  at  Limehouse,  there 
are  three  monkeys  in  a  state  of  remarkable 
freedom.  Wc  went  to  see  them,  with  but 
few  anticipations  of  pleasure  ;  for  a  monkey, 
as  monkeys  are  ordinarily  seen,  confined  to  a 
box,  shows  little  but  the  cunning  and  rapacity 
of  his   race.    The  monkeys  at  Limehouse 


were  let  loose  into  an  orchard,  in  which  there 
were  some  high  and  spreading  elms.  Their 
gambols  were  the  most  diverting  that  could 
be  imagined.  They  pursued  each  other  to 
the  top  of  the  highest  branch,  where  they  sat 
fearlessly  chattering  ;  and  in  an  instant  they 
would  throw  themselves  down,  with  unerring 
aim,  some  twenty  feet,  and,  resting  upon  the 
bough  which  they  had  selected  to  leap  at, 
would  swing  to  and  fro  with  manifest  delight. 
We  shall  not  be  satisfied  again  with  a  mena- 
gerie which  has  not  trees  for  its  monkeys  to 
sport  in." 

FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

THE  WATCHMAN,  NO.  11. 

FROM  THE  LETTER-BOX. 

I  solitary  court 
The  inspiring  breeze,  and  meditate  the  book 
Of  nature,  ever  open  

I  was  gratified  with  the  Hermit's  eulogium 
of  country  character.  1  confess  that  I  have 
sometimes  thought  there  was  too  much  dis- 
position among  men  of  education,  to  under- 
value the  sterling  excellence  which  is  often  to 
be  discovered  among  those  whose  employments, 
under  a  rough  exterior,  nourish  silently  the 
growth  of  many  of  the  noblest  virtues.  And 
yet,  I  cannot  but  acknowledge  that  we  fre- 
quently neglect  the  advantages  peculiar  to  our 
situation  in  life.  After  the  necessary  toil  of 
the  day  is  completed,  we  are  too  indifferent 
about  the  kind  of  relaxation  in  which  we 
indulge;  accustomed  to  active  pursuits,  we 
feel  a  want  of  occupation  when  our  hands 
find  nothing  to  employ  them,  and  we  sink 
into  a  lethargy  extremely  unfavourable  to 
that  mental  improvement  which  it  is  most  un- 
questionably a  moral  duty  to  seek  after.  There 
is  indeed  great  relief  from  the  tedium  of  the 
plough  or  the  sickle,  in  a  lively  sensibility  to 
the  beauty  of  those  scenes  with  which  an  all 
bountiful  Creator  has  adorned  the  earth,  and 
which  he  has  filled  with  the  most  exquisite 
productions  of  infinite  skill.  As  however  the 
constant  proximity  of  an  object  tends  to  destroy 
its  interest,  it  is  necessary  to  awaken  curiosity 
by  a  promise  of  larger  knowledge — to  refresh 
the  imagination  with  loftier  flights — and  by  a 
close  examination  of  the  endless  variety  in 
nature,  to  impress  more  deeply  a  sense  of  her 
attractions. 

In  this  view  it  has  often  occurred  to  me 
that  it  is  of  particular  importance  to  farmers  to 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  natural  sci- 
ence. It  is  to  them  of  especial  interest,  that 
the  secrets  of  nature  should  be  most  fully  de- 
veloped; and  they  should  enter  with  the  most 
cheerful  alacrity  upon  every  path  for  the  explo- 
ration of  that  great  system  with  which  they 
are  so  innncdiately  coimected.  Every  effort 
will  be  useful  as  wholesome  exercise — every 
new  fact  acquired  may  be  turned  to  immediate 
])rofit — and  every  pure  fountain  that  is  unsealed 
will  minister  fresh  delight. 

Dr.  Godman  has  very  justly  remarked,  that 
"  we  cannot  properly  af)i)ly  ourseh  es  to  t?ic 
examination  of  facts  without  being  led  to  rea- 
son u|)on  their  bearings,  and  discover  their 
actual  importance — we  learn  to  estimate  reali- 
ties justly — we  feel  the  superiority  of  truth 


over  fiction— of  fact  over  supposition — of  rea- 
son over  imagination — the  pleasures  which 
flow  from  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
although  not  so  highly  wrought,  nor  so  exqui- 
sitely poignant  as  those  of  mere  imagination,  are 
more  satisfactory,  more  beneficial,  more  endu- 
ring." There  may  be  something  repulsive 
perhaps  in  that  systematic,  yet  necessary  no- 
menclature, by  which  we  are  enabled  to  read, 
but  not  qualified  to  understand  nature;  yet  this 
is  but  preparatory  to  a  philosophical  investiga- 
tion of  her  laws.  Even  admitting  that  there 
maybe  something  vicious  in  parts  of  this  arti- 
ficial system,  there  is  beyond  enough  of  utility 
and  amusement  amply  to  repay  the  labour  of 
study.  Our  powers  of  observation  will  be 
improved — our  intellects  invigorated — and 
positive  benefits  may  certainly  be  derived  from 
an  investigation  of  the  properties,  habits,  and 
economy  of  the  innumerable  and  infinitely 
varied  objects  which  fill  the  universe. 

As  the  examination  of  the  objects  of  anima- 
ted nature  is  one  of  the  most  innocent  and 
satisfactory  sources  of  enjoyment,  so  the  admi- 
ration of  her  inanimate  beauties  is  one  of  the 
most  delightful  emotions  of  the  heart.  These 
feelings,  when  really  genuine,  cast  out  many 
of  the  coarse  and  selfish  passions — they  give 
birth  to  the  most  amiable  and  gentle  thoughts 
— invest  the  character  with  a  benevolence  and 
graceful  softness — and  are  perhaps  not  wholly 
unprofitable  to  a  final  state.  From  the  pro- 
found ignorance  to  which  it  is  prone,  the  mind 
is  elevated  to  a  perception  and  adoration  of 
the  great  First  Cause,  and  "  the  secrets  of  the 
Most  High  are  with  us,  and  by  His  light  we 
walk  through  darkness." 

A  Rustic 

FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

CUBA. 

Much  less  has  been  known  in  the  United 
States  of  this  interesting  neighbour,  than  might 
have  been  expected  from  our  vicinity,  and  the 
constant  commercial  intercourse  maintained 
between  us.  Our  south-eastern  boundary  is  in 
a  manner  overlooked  by  this  ocean  sentinel, 
yet  very  little  apjiroach  has  been  made  toward 
social  acquaintance  between  us.  Unquestion- 
ably, Cuba  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  spots 
on  the  globe,  and  we  can  only  account  for  our 
ignorance  respecting  it,  on  tiie  score  of  sup- 
posed dangers  to  a  foreigner  in  collecting  and 
diffusing  information. 

That  these  dangers  have  been  greatly  exag- 
gerated, is  apparent  to  all  who  have  read  the 
letters  of  Dr.  Abbott.  He  visited  the  island 
in  1828  as  an  invalid,  but  was  enabled,  by  the 
hospitality  with  which  he  was  every  where  re- 
ceived, to  examine  the  country,  its  productions, 
and  inhabitants,  with  a  good  deal  of  minuteness. 
We  are  too  much  accustomed  to  think  of  Cuba 
as  the  scat  of  ])estilence,  and  extend  to  the 
whole  island  the  character  of  one  or  two  of  its 
large  commercial  cities.  Dr.  Abbott  found  the 
mountain  air  of  the  interior  most  delightful  and 
invigorating;  and  during  a  residence  of  a  few 
months  in  the  spring,  almost  recovered  from 
the  debility  of  a  pulmonary  disease.  Even  in 
the  hottest  months  of  summer,  the  temperature 
is  so  much  moderated,  and  the  air  possesses  so 
much  elasticity,  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
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to  perform  more  extensive  journeys  than  would 
probably  be  attempted  in  our  own  climate.  I 
have,  myself,  known  a  young  man  of  rather  slen- 
der strength,  ride  sixty  miles  in  the  day,  on 
horseback,  in  the  midst  of  summer. 

Dr.  Abbott's  letters  are  entitled  to  great 
confidence  as  regards  fidelity  of  description. 
With  some  deductions  for  the  effect  of  the 
very  flattering  and  distinguished  kindness  which 
his  private  virtues  merited,  no  less  than  his  min- 
isterial character,  I  have  reason  to  believe  even 
the  colouring  of  his  picture  generally  correct. 
Perhaps  he  looked  rather  for  the  virtues  which 
enter  into  the  character  of  the  inhabitants,  as 
he  tells  us  more  of  these  favourable  traits  than 
most  strangers  observe.  But  it  is  rather  his 
description  of  scenery,  and  of  the  novel  forms 
of  animated  nature,  that  I  wish  at  present  to 
bring  into  notice — and  I  shall  proceed,  without 
further  preface,  to  condense  some  of  these, 
which  will,  I  think,  possess  as  much  freshness 
as  if  dated  from  another  hemisphere,  instead  of 
a  country  which  lies  almost  within  view  from 
our  own  shores. 

The  cotton  tree  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  grand  objects,  which  nature  produces  in 
this  favoured  region.  It  frequently  towers  100 
feet  towards  the  heavens,  sixty-five  of  which 
■will  be  a  smooth  cylinder  without  limb  or  knot, 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  circumference,  and  near 
the  base,  where  it  spreads  itself  in  the  direction 
of  its  principal  roots,  like  a  giant,  bracing  him- 
self against  the  tempest — the  fluted  trunk  has 
been  measured  forty-seven  feet.  At  the  height 
already  mentioned,  it  stretches  forth  its  arms, 
of  a  size  for  timber,  horizontally  and  symmetri- 
cally, and  forms  a  top,  for  width  and  grandeur 
worthy  of  the  trunk  below.  It  has  been  mea- 
sured, and  found  to  cover  a  diameter  of  165  feet. 

This  immense  tree  is  a  world  by  itself,  and 
is  peopled  by  its  millions.  The  wild  pine  ap- 
ple colonizes  its  top;  Baynca,  or  vines,  vege- 
tate on  its  extended  Hmbs,  and  run  downward 
to  the  earth,  coiling  like  ropes  on  the  ground, 
which  the  thirsty  traveller,  when  water  fails 
him  in  this  land  of  rare  springs,  cuts,  and  the 
sweet  milky  juice  proves  to  him  a  delightful 
beverage.  These  vines  may,  perhaps,  answer 
another  purpose  of  nature,  who  regards  with 
tenderness  her  humblest  oflispring;  the  mice, 
rats,  and  oppossum,  who  might  find  it  difficult 
to  ascend  the  plane  surface  of  the  trunk,  may 
easily  climb  these  natural  ropes,  and  drink  out 
of  the  cups  of  the  pines  which  stretch  their 
leaves  to  catch  and  concentrate  the  dews  in 
those  natural  reservoirs.  Among  the  branches 
are  to  be  seen  whole  commonwealths  of  the 
Comajen,or  woodlouse — their  large  black  cities 
are  attached  to  the  body  or  some  limb,  or  safe- 
ly repose  in  a  fork  of  the  tree,  where  they  are, 
like  a  Chinese  population,  almost  innumerable. 
This  insect,  about  the  size  of  the  flea,  forms  a 
covered  way  of  a  mortar  of  its  own,  down  the 
trunk  to  the  ground,  and  as  they  have  different 
public  roads,  it  is  probable  that  some  of  them 
are  for  ascending  and  others  for  descending,  so 
that  the  travellers  may  not  incommode  each 
other. 

What  pitiful  things  are  power,  rhetoric,  or 
riches,  when  they  would  terrify,  persuade,  or 
buy  off  conscience! — South. 


FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

MY  COMMON-PLACE  BOOK,  NO.  3. 

"  We  are  come  too  late,  by  several  thousand  years, 
to  say  any  thing  new  in  morality.  The  finest  and 
most  beautiful  thoughts  concerning  manners,  have 
been  carried  away  before  our  times,  and  nothing  is 
left  for  us,  but  to  glean  after  the  ancients,  and  the 
most  ingenious  of  the  moderns." — Bruyere. 

Ar.lion. — God  never  accepts  a  good  inclination 
instead  of  a  good  action,  where  that  action  may  be 
done;  nay,  so  much  the  contrary,  that  if  a  good  incli- 
nation be  not  seconded  by  a  good  action,  the  want  of 
that  action  is  made  so  much  the  more  criminal  and 
inexcusable. — South. 

Affliction. — The  time  of  sickness  or  affliction  is 
like  the  cool  of  the  day  to  Adam,  a  season  of  pecu- 
liar propriety  for  the  voice  of  God  to  be  heard;  and 
may  be  improved  into  a  very  advantageous  oppor- 
tunity of  begetting  or  increasing  spiritual  life  in  the 
soul. — Hammond^s  Fundamentals. 

Temperance. — The  body,  when  accustomed  to  the 
simpler  sorts  of  food  and  raiment,  is  easiest  in  the  use 
of  thcra;  and  we  are  raised  to  a  higher  degree  of 
cheerfulness,  by  a  small  improvement  in  our  table, 
than  it  is  possible  to  bring  a  pampered  body  into,  by 
any  of  the  productions  of  nature. — The  Nature  and 
Conduct  of  the  Passions. 

Virtue. — Were  there  but  one  virtuous  man  in  the 
world,  he  would  hold  up  his  head  with  confidence 
and  honour;  he  would  shame  the  world,  and  not  the 
world  him. — South. 

Discontent. 

Sour  discontent  that  quarrels  with  our  fate. 
May  give  fresh  smart,  but  not  the  old  abate; 
The  uneasy  passion's  disingenuous  wit. 
The  ill  reveals,  but  hides  the  benefit. 

Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

What  you  keep  by  you,  you  may  change  and  mend; 
But  words  once  spoke,  can  never  be  recall'd. 

Rosconmion, 

All  is  but  lip  wisdom  that  wants  experience. 

Sidnei/. 

To  think  well  is  the  way  to  act  rightly;  because 
thought  is  the  source  and  spring  of  action.  Wiien 
the  course  and  habit  of  thinking  are  wrong,  the  root  is 
corrupt;  "  and  a  corrupt  tree  bringeth  not  forth  good 
fruit;"  do  what  you  will,  if  the  root  be  corrupt,  the 
fruit  will  bo  corrupt  also. — Paley. 

"  It  matters  little  at  what  hour  of  the  day 
The  righteous  fall  asleep — death  cannot  come 
To  him  untimely  who  is  fit  to  die." — Milnian. 

"  It  is  this,"  says  Lavater,  "  which  has  sweetened 
every  bitter  of  my  life;  this  has  alone  supported  me, 
when  the  sorrows  of  a  wounded  heart  wanted  vent. 
When  my  best  endeavours  were  rejected,  when  the 
sacred  impulse  of  conscious  truth  was  ridiculed, 
hissed  at  and  despised,  the  tear  of  sorrow  was  wiped 
away  by  the  gentle,  tender,  and  atfectionate  address 
of  a  female  mind,  which  felt,  and  was  enabled  to 
efface  each  emotion,  each  passion,  in  the  most  con- 
cealed feature  of  her  husband's  countenance,  and  by 
endearing  means,  without  what  the  world  would 
call  beauty,  always  shone  forth  in  countenance  heav- 
enly as  an  angel." 

Oh  blest  with  temper,  whose  unclouded  ray 
Can  make  to-morrow  cheerful  as  to-day: 
She  who  ne'er  answers  till  a  husband  cools. 
Or  if  she  rules  hun,  never  shows  slie  rules; 
Charms  by  accepting,  by  subinitting  sways, 
Yet  has  her  humour  most  when  she  obeys. 

Pope. 

There  can  be  no  such  thing  or  notion,  as  an 
almost  infinite;  thei-e  can  be  nothing  next  or 
i'second,  to  an  omnipotent  God. — Bentley. 


Repentance  must  he  a  thorough  work. 

"  In  Christ  Jesus  nothing  can  avail  but  a 
new  creature;  nothing  but  a  keeping  the  com- 
mandments of  God;  not  all  our  tears,  though 
we  should  weep  like  David  and  his  men  at 
Ziklag,  till  they  could  weep  no  more,  or  the 
women  of  Ramah,  or  like  the  weeping  in  the 
valley  of  Hinnom,  could  suffice,  if  we  retain 
the  affection  to  one  sin,  or  have  any  unrepent- 
ed  of,  or  unmortified.  It  is  true  that  a  con- 
trite and  broken  heart,  God  will  not  despise. 
No,  he  will  not.  For  if  it  be  a  hearty  and 
permanent  sorrow,  it  is  an  excellent  beginning 
of  repentance;  and  God  will  to  a  timely  sor- 
row give  the  grace  of  repentance.  He  will 
not  give  pardon  to  sorrow  alone;  but  that 
which  ought  to  be  the  proper  effect  of  sorrow, 
that  God  shall  give.  He  shall  tlien  open  the 
gates  of  mercy,  and  admit  you  to  a  possibility 
of  restitution;  so,  that  you  may  be  within  the 
covenant  of  repentance,  which,  if  you  actually 
perform,  you  may  expect  God's  promise. 
And  in  this  sense  confession  will  obtain  our 
pardon;  and  humiliation  will  be  accepted;  and 
our  holy  purposes  and  pious  resolutions  shall 
be  accounted  for;  that  is,  these  being  the  first 
steps  and  addresses  to  that  part  of  repentance, 
which  consists  in  the  abolition  of  sins,  shall  be 
accepted  so  far,  as  to  procure  so  much  of  the 
pardon,  to  do  so  much  of  the  work  of  restitu- 
tion, that  God  will  admit  the  returning  man 
to  a  further  degree  of  emendation,  to  a  nearer 
possibility  of  working  out  his  salvation;  but 
then,  if  this  sorrow,  and  confession,  and  strong 
purposes  begin  then  when  our  life  is  declined 
towards  the  west,  and  is  now  ready  to  set  in 
darkness  and  a  dismal  night;  *  *  *  *  they  call 
upon  us  to  begin  by  times,  when  these  imper- 
fect acts  may  be  consummate,  and  perfect  in 
the  actual  performing  those  parts  of  holy  life, 
to  which  they  were  ordained,  in  the  nature  of 
the  thing,  and  the  purposes  of  God. 

"Suppose  all  this  be  done,  and  that  by  a  long 
course  of  strictness  and  severity,  mortification 
and  circumspection,  we  have  overcome  all  our 
vicious  and  baser  habits  contracted  and  grown 
upon  us,  like  the  ulcers  and  evils  of  a  long 
surfeit,  and  that  we  are  clean  and  swept; 
*  *  *  yet  all  this  is  but  the  one  half  of  repent- 
ance; *  *  *  *  but  to  renew  us,  and  restore  us 
to  the  favour  of  God,  there  is  required  far 
more  than  what  hath  been  yet  accounted  for. 
Having  escaped  the  corruption  that  is  in  the 
world  through  lust;  and  besides  this,  giving 
all  diligence,  add  to  your  faith  virtue,  to  virtue 
knowledge,  to  knowledge  temperance,  to  tem- 
perance patience,  and  so  on,  to  godliness,  to 
brotherly  kindness,  and  to  charity:  tliese  things 
must  be  in  you  and  abound.  This  is  the 
sum  total  of  repentance;  we  must  not  only 
have  overcome  sin,  but  we  must,  after  great 
diligence,  have  acquired  the  habits  of  all  those 
Cliristian  graces  wiiich  are  necessary  in  the 
transaction  of  our  aflairs,  in  all  relations  to 
God  and  our  neighbour,  and  our  own  person. 

*****  We  shall  never  enter  into  the  joy 
of  the  Lord,  unless  after  we  have  put  off"  the 
old  man  with  his  affections  and  lusts,  we  also 
put  on  the  new  man  in  righteousness  and 
holiness  of  hfe." 

Jeremy  Taylor. 
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Extract  from  a  Testimony  from  Whitney 
Monthly  Meeting,  Oxfordshire^  concerning 
Sarah  Squire  of  Charlbury^  deceased. 
"  She  was  a  frequent  and  an  attentive  read- 
er of  the  holy  Scriptures,  which  she  highly 
prized,  and  on  the  excellency  of  which  she 
was  mostly  led  to  expatiate  in  her  public  testi- 
mony. She  deeply  mourned  over  the  depar- 
ture of  individuals  from  the  testimony  of  Jesus; 
and  was  concerned  to  labour  with  divers  on 
that  head.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend  she  wrote  as 
follows: — I  have  never  understood  that  any  of 
those,  who  denied  the  divinity  of  Christ,  when 
brought  upon  their  death  bed,  ever  recommended 
their  example  to  their  survivors;  and  however 
they  have  been  disposed  to  have  lived  without 
Him  in  the  world,  when  brought  awfully  to  see 
the  time  nearly  approachinfr  when  mortality 
must  be  put  off,  how  moving  then  have  been  their 
petitions  for  mercy!'" 

She  departed  this  life  at  the  house  of  a  friend 
in  Worcester,  (where  she  was  on  a  visit,  the 
14th°of9mo.  18 11)  in  great  peace, — intimating 
a  little  before  her  close,  she  was  going  to  appear 
before  the  Father  of  mercies,  and  that  she  had 
a  glimpse  of  a  happy  immortality.  She  was 
about  73  years  of  age,  and  had  been  a  minister 
about  51  years. 

CONSOLATION. 

[From  the  German  of  Malhman.] 
Why  weepest  thou? 
A  few  hours  past  of  sorrow 
Will  come  a  glad  to-morrow, 

And  rapture  fill  thy  sparkling  eye: 
Thy  spirit  now  enchained 
Will  seek,  in  vain  detained, 

Thy  Father  and  thy  native  sky — 
OhI  then,  why  weepest  thou? 
The  gracious  God 
Unnumbered  spheres  sustaining; 
Looks  down  on  our  complaining 
And  fleeting  being  with  a  sigh: 
He'll  still  thy  bosom's  anguish, 
He  will  not  let  thee  languish. 

The  good  and  gracious  GodI 
Then  fear  notl 
See  yonder  glorious  dwelling, 
The  starry  heavens  telling 
Thy  Father's  house  how  great  and  fair, 
Oh  there!  O  there!  he'll  meet  thee, 
With  open  bosom  greet  thee, 
And  chase  thy  bosom's  sad  despair; 
Oh!  therefore  fear  not. 

A  Song  of  Praise,  by  Thomas  Story. 
Copied  from  his  Journal. 

1  was  silent  before  the  Lord,  as  a  child  not 
yet  weaned;  he  put  words  in  my  mouth,  and  I 
sang  forth  his  praise  with  an  audible  voice. 

1  called  unto  my  God  out  of  the  great  deep; 
he  put  on  bowels  of  mercy,  and  had  compas- 
sion on  me,  because  his  love  was  infinite,  and 
hi*  power  without  measure. 

He  called  for  my  life,  and  I  offered  it  at  his 
footstool;  but  he  gave  it  me  as  a  prey,  with 
unspeakable  addition. 

He  called  for  my  will,  and  I  resigned  it  at 
his  call,  but  he  returned  me  his  own,  in  token 
of  his  love. 

He  called  for  the  world,  and  I  laid  it  at  his 
feet,  with  the  crown  thereof;  I  withheld  them 
not  at  the  beckoning  of  his  hand. 

But  maik  the  l)cnefit  of  exchange!  for  he 
gave  me,  instead  of  earth,  a  kingdom  of  eter- 
nal peace,  and  in  lieu  of  the  crowns  of  vanity, 
a  crown  of  glory. 


TENTH  MONTH,  31,  1829. 


VVe  are  anxious  to  stimulate  Friends  of  the 
different  quarterly  meetings,  especially  within 
the  compass  of  our  own,  and  New  York  year- 
ly meetings,  to  industry,  in  preparing  and  for- 
warding to  us,  authentic  statements  of  the 
relative  numbers  of  Friends  and  Seceders.  At 
page  405  of  our  last  volume,  a  correspondent 
over  the  signature  R.  G.  held  up  some  views 
on  the  subject,  which  we  had  hoped  would 
have  been  availing;  it  is  to  be  feai'ed,  however, 
that  but  little  progress  has  since  been  made  in 
this  important  object,  which  is  certainly  cause 
of  serious  regret.  The  longer  it  is  deferred, 
the  more  difficult  will  be  the  task,  and  if  much 
further  procrastinated,  there  is  danger  that  it 
will  become  altogether  impracticable.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  engaged  in  at  once,  and  with 
alacrity,  it  will  be  a  business  of  easy  accom- 
plishment; two  or  three  individuals  in  each 
monthly  meeting,  with  the  records  accessible 
to  them,  and  taking  the  statements  published 
at  page  141  of  the  second  volume  of  "The 
Friend"  as  their  guide,  could  effect  all  that  is 
required  of  them  in  a  few  hours.  We  earn- 
estly hope,  that  these  hints  will  be  duly  re- 
garded, and  that  the  time  may  not  be  long  be- 
fore the  pages  of  this  journal  will  exhibit  a 
complete  statement.  Many  Friends  who  have 
the  good  of  Society  at  heart,  have  expressed 
their  solicitude,  that  such  a  result  might  be 
brought  about;  it  is  no  doubt  looked  for  with 
anxiety  by  our  brethren  throughout  this  coun- 
try, will  be  particularly  interesting  to  those  in 
England,  and  is  due  to  posterity  as  a  neces- 
sary adjunct  to  a  faithful  narrative  of  these 
eventful  times.  In  some  sections  of  the  coun- 
try there  may  be  a  backwardness,  in  consider- 
ation of  the  few  who  have  stood  their  ground, 
but  that  would  be  no  good  reason  to  withhold 
the  accounts;  for  although,  as  has  before  been 
several  times  expressed,  we  feel  confident  that 
the  general  result  will  be  far  more  favourable 
than  some  have  gloomily  foreboded,  yet  be 
this  as  it  may,  the  necessity  for  preparing  and 
preserving  such  a  record  is  the  same. 

We  embrace  the  occasion  to  mention,  in 
reference  to  some  statements  placed  in  our 
hands  a  few  months  since,  relative  to  several 
quarterly  meetings  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
which  were  deficient  in  certain  particulars,  and 
which  it  was  the  intention  of  those  who  com- 
municated them  to  perfect,  that  they  remain 
as  they  were.  Those  individuals  arc  respect- 
fully requested  to  bestow  the  needful  atten- 
tion in  the  case. 

From  intelligence  contained  in  the  newspa- 
pers a  few  days  past,  we  indulged  the  hope 
that  we  might  have  congratulated  our  readers 
upon  a  stop  to  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  the 
return  of  peace  between  the  Russians  and  the 
Turks;  but  by  more  recent  accounts,  it  appears 
that  the  report  of  a  treaty  being  agreed  upon 
by  the  emperor  Nicholas  and  the  Sultan  was 
premature.  Nevertheless  there  seemed  rea- 
son to  believe  that  pacific  arrangements  would 
speedily  follow. 


Milledgevitle,  (Geo.)  Oct.  10. 

A  deputation  of  the  Creek  Indians,  consist- 
ing of  a  number  of  chiefs,  has  gone  on  to 
Washington,  as  we  are  informed,  through  the 
Cherokee  Nation.  This  route,  which  ia  not 
their  usual  one,  may  have  been  taken  to  con- 
sult with  the  Cherokees  on  matters  in  which 
both  tribes  are  interested,  the  retention  or  dis- 
posal of  their  lands.  The  ostensible  object  of 
the  Creeks  in  sending  a  deputation  to  Wash- 
ington at  this  time,  is  said  to  be  to  ascertain 
whether  the  Indian  agent  has  given  them  cor- 
rect information  of  the  views  of  the  govern- 
ment in  regard  tc  their  rights  and  future  pros- 
pects.— Recorder^ 

The  Slave  Trade. — In  our  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings at  the  meeting  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  in 
the  Dutch  church,  to  further  the  objects  of  the  Ame- 
rican Colonization  Society,  no  mention  was  made  on 
the  conduct  of  Brazil,  continuing  this  horrible  traiRc. 
It  may  surprise  our  readers  to  hear  of  the  number  of 
human  beings,  actually  brought  alive  as  slaves  to  a 
country  containing  in  itself  a  population  of  only  four 
millions,  in  the  course  of  ten  years.  As  to  what 
number  of  wretched  Africans  died  on  the  passage, 
we  have  no  means  of  judging.  Perhaps  we  should 
add  one  for  every  two  that  survived.  We  make  the 
following  extract  from  a  letter  of  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh, which  we  have  heretofore  referred  to.  "  Con- 
formably to  the  treaty  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,  negotiated  with  Great  Britain,  on  the  18th  of 
October,  1825,  it  was  ag:reed  by  article  1st,  that  '  four 
years  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications, it  should 
not  be  lawful  for  the  subjects  of  the  empire  of  Brazil, 
to  carry  on  a  trade  in  slaves,  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
under  any  pretext,  or  in  any  manner,  whatsoever.'" 
It  was,  therefore,  evident  that  this  traffic  would  cease 
with  the  current  year,  and  the  Brazilians  seemed  de- 
termined to  avail  themselves  of  the  short  interval 
that  remained.  The  increased  importation  of  slaves 
from  Africa,  into  the  port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  alone, 
independent  of  Bahia  and  other  places,  suddenly  be- 
came— 


1820    15,020 

1821    24,134 

1822    27,963 

1823    20,349 

1 824    29,503 

1825    26,254 

1826   "  33,999 

1827    29,789 

1828    43,555 

1829  to  the  26th  of  March    -       -  13,459 


JV.  York  Com.  j3dv. 


Died,  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  inst.  in  the  51st 
year  of  his  age,  Joseph  M.  Paul,  an  esteemed  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

He  was  distinguished  for  the  benevolence  of  his 
disposition,  the  urbanity  and  cheerfulness  of  his  man- 
ners, his  punctuality  and  strictness  in  fulfilling  the 
religious,  moral  and  social  duties  of  life;  qualities 
which  not  only  rendered  him  extensively  useful,  but 
endeared  him  to  a  largo  circle  of  Friends  and  ac- 
quaintances. He  was  a  firm  and  sincere  believer  in 
the  doctrines  of  our  holy  religion,  and  the  closing  mo- 
ments of  his  life  gave  ample  evidence  that  his  faith 
in  Jesus  Christ,  as  his  advocate  and  redeemer,  was  an 
anchor  to  his  soul  botli  sure  and  stedfast.  Ho  was 
permitted  to  enjoy  tranquillity,  and  peacefulness,  and 
shortly  before  his  end  remarked,  *'  I  can  say  there  is 
nothing  in  the  way.  1  have  now  only  to  commit  my- 
self to  the  Almighty  and  to  his  blessed  Son,  in  whom 
I  have  always  trusted."  In  this  truly  Christian  frame 
of  mind  he  finished  liis  earthly  career,  and  his  memo- 
rial will  long  be  precious  to  those  who  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  his  acquaintance,  and  who  knew  and 
prized  his  uncommon  worth. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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FOR  THE  FRIEND. 


REMARKS 
Upon  Evan  Letcis^s  Review  of  the  Testimony 
of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Westhury  and 
Jericho. 

((Continued  from  page  13.) 

The  next  charge  in  the  testimony  of  disown- 
ment  is,  that  Elias  Hicks  has  "entertained 
doubts  of  many  of  the  important  truths  declared 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  especially  as  relates  to 
the  fall  of  man,"  &c. — This  charge  the  re- 
viewer denies.  It  will  be  needless,  however,  to 
make  any  further  reply  to  his  negation,  than 
simply  to  state  the  fact,  that  Elias  Hicks  has 
fVequently  affirmed  tLat  the  offence  of  Adam 
was  but  very  small,  that  he  was  immediately 
restored  to  favour,  that  we  have  no  account  of 
his  ever  having  sinned  again,  that  the  human 
family,  so  far  from  having  sustained  any  loss  by 
his  fall,  are  absokite  gainers,  inasmuch  as  they 
have  his  example  for  their  warning.  How  far 
these  views  of  the  magnitude  and  effects  of 
Adam's  trangression  are  correct,  and  how  far 
they  are  calculated  to  represent  in  true  colours 
the  "  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin,"  v/e  leave 
our  readers  to  determine. 

The  next  charge  in  the  testimony,  is  that 
E.  H.  has  called  in  question  "  the  divine  au 
thority  of  a  great  portion  of  the  sacred  wri 
tings,  and  even  the  authenticity  of  some  parts 
thereof" 

This  charge  is  met  by  the  reviewer  with  a 
flat  denial;  he  affirms  that  the  whole  tenor  of 
Hicks'  sermons  proves  his  belief  in  the  Scrip- 
tures of  truth  ! !  that  he  quotes  largely  from 
them,  and  enforces  his  arguments  by  reference 
to  their  authority,  that  he  must  be  "  the  great- 
est hypocrite  in  the  world,"  to  substantiate  his 
opinions  "  by  the  authority  of  a  book  in  which 
he  does  not  believe;"  that  on  such  a  supposi- 
tion his  sermons  would  be  "  a  ridiculous  farce;" 
and  lastly  queries  how  any  sane  man  can  sup- 
pose that,  with  "  his  head  bleached  with  the 
frosts  of  eighty  winters,"  he  would  travel 
abroad  to  propagate  deliberate  falsehoods  un- 
der the  guise  of  gospel  truth  ?  Such  an  in- 
ference as  this,  saith  the  reviewer,  "  the  can- 
dour, and  honesty,  and  sincerity  which  distin- 
guish all  his  movements,  and  have  characterised 
all  his  actions  through  life,"  entirely  forbid  ! ! 

We  know  not  whether  to  be  more  astonished 
at  the  folly  or  the  hardihood  of  the  preceding 
assertions.  It  is  truly  amazing  that  any  man 
should  deliberately  affirm,  in  the  face  of  the 
world,  that  the  whole  tenor  of  Elias  Hicks' 
sermons  evidences  his  belief  in  the  Scriptures; 
and  in  being  gravely  called  upon  for  proof  of 
his  disesteem  of  the  sacred  volume,  we  feel 
very  much  as  we  should  do,  in  receiving  a  chal- 
lenge at  the  meridian  of  a  clear  day  to  demon- 
strate that  the  sun  was  shining  in  the  firma- 
ment, from  one  who  stoutly  denied  the  fact, 
and  demanded  argumentative  illustration  of  its 
verity — we  assert,  and  we  do  it  with  "  full  and 
deliberate  consideration,"  that  scarcely  a  ser- 
mon of  E.  Hicks  is  in  print,  which  does  not 
contain  some  expressions  calculated  to  lessen 
a  proper  reverence  and  esteem  for  the  sacred 
writings;  rarely  indeed  does  he  mention  the 
Bible  without  a  comment  derogatory  to  its 
character  or  authority. 


That  he  should  frequently  quote  scripture  in 
his  sermons,  and  attempt  to  substantiate  hi 
opinions  by  its  authority,  is  no  proof  that  he 
acknowledges  its  authenticity  or  inspiration 
Few  men  who  have  read  the  Scriptures,  can 
discourse  upon  religion  or  morality  without 
involuntarily  using  their  language;  and  a  pro 
fessed  preacher  of  the  gospel  could  have  little 
hopes  in  a  Christian  country,  of  propagating  his 
opinions  or  persuading  the  peoplo  of  their 
verity,  unless  he  made  a  show  at  least  of  en 
forcing  them  by  scripture  authority;  this  is  the 
very  reason  which  Elias  Hicks  has  himself  given 
for  his  frequent  quotations  from  the  sacred 
volume;  it  is  on  account  of  the  low  state  (as 
he  terms  it)  of  the  Christian  world,  because 
it  retains  such  a  strong  traditionary  attachment 
to  "  the  letter,"  as  to  be  unwilling  to  receive 
any  thing  as  true  which  cannot  be  proved  from 
the  sacred  text. 

This  reason  for  the  use  of  the  Scriptures  in 
his  public  discourses  was  explicitly  avowed  in 
his  conversation  with  Anna  Braithwaite,  when 
he  stated  that  he  only"  referred  to  them  in  his 
communications,  on  account  of  the  low  state  of 
the  times,  the  people  being  still  attached  to 
the  letter,"  and  that  "his  opinion  was,  that 
both  A.  B.  and  himself  would  preach  the  gospel 
better  without  reference  to  the  Scriptures  in  a  ny 
way,  as  he  believed  the  Bible  had  done  more 
harm  than  any  other  book  ever  published." 

The  sacred  records  themselves  bear  ample 
testimony,  that  many  can  cjuote  scripture  to 
suit  their  own  purposes,  who  are  neither  be- 
lievers in  their  authority  nor  practitioners  of 
their  precepts. 

Candour  and  manly  frankness  have  not,  for 
many  years  past,  been  cardinal  or  conspicuous 
virtues  of  Elias  Hicks;  and  that  he  believes  in 
the  maxim  of"  the  end  justifying  the  means," 
and  both  professes  and  practises  dissimulation, 
we  have  positive  evidence.  In  the  interview 
with  the  committee  of  the  monthly  meeting, 
who  visited  him  upon  the  charge  contained  in 
the  testimony  of  disownment,  he  asserted  that 
he  was  one  in  faith  with  ancient  Friends;  upon 
being  asked  whether  he  believed  the  doctrines 
contained  in  G.  Fox's  letter  to  the  governor  of 
Barbadoes,  he  said  no,  neither  did  George 
Fox  believe  them;  he  avowed  them  merely  be- 
cause he  found  that  he  could  not  make  his  way 
in  the  island  without  professing  such  senti- 
ments: upon  being  told  that  this  would  have  been 
absolute  dissimulation  and  falsehood,  and  was  a 
great  slander  upon  G.  F.,  he  replied  that  he 
thought  dissimulation  justifiable  in  such  a  case, 
and  should  esteem  it  right  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances to  practise  it  himself.  Here  we 
have  a  complete  clue  to  Elias  Hicks's  tortuous 
policy — a  full  solution  of  the  prevaricating 
course  of  conduct  which  he  has  pursued  for 
the  last  seven  years.  The  end  with  him  both 
justifies  and  sanctifies  the  means;  whether 
then  he  be  a  hypocrite,  "  or  tlie  greatest  hypo- 
crite in  the  world,"  or  whether  "  candour,  hon- 
esty and  sincerity  distinguish  all  his  move- 
ments," we  leave  our  readers  to  determine. 

It  is  by  no  means  agreeable  to  be  obliged  to 
quote  such  expressions  as  those  which  Elias 
Hicks  has  used  in  reference  to  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures, but  it  seems  necessary  again  and  again 
to  bring  them  into  view,  as  he  and  his  followers, 


finding  that  the  world  is  not  yet  jjrepared  to 
discard  the  Bible,  and  that  their  attacks  upon  it 
have  only  injured  their  cause,  have  now  chan- 
ged ground,  and  seem  strenuously  labouring  to 
prove  that  they  arc  firm  believers  in  the  authori- 
ty of  the  sacred  records. 

The  following  may  serve  as  specimens  of 
E.  Hicks's  opinions  upon  the  Scriptures,  though 
they  form  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  evidence 
of  which  we  are  in  possession. 

If  the  Scriptures  were  absolutely  necessary,  he 
had  power  to  communicate  them  to  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  for  he  has  his  way  as  a  path  in  the  clouds; 
he  knows  how  to  deal  out  to  all  his  rational  children. 
Bui  ihty  ii:tre  not  necessary^  and  perhaps  not  suited  to 
any  otlicr  people  than  they  to  whom  they  were  writ- 
ten."   Philada.  Sermons,  p.  119. 

"  He  (Jesus)  does  not  move  us  in  the  least  degree  to 
any  book  or  writing  u-hateier,  but  leaves  every  thing 
outward  entirely  behind,  as  having  passed  by,  for  he 
abolished  all  external  evidence  as  not  being  capable 
of  bringing  about  salvation  to  the  soul."  Quaker, 
Vol.  II.  p.  264. 

From  (wo  of  E.  Hicks'  sermons,  delivered 
in  Baltimore  in  the  latter  part  of  1828,  and 
taken  down  by  a  person  of  competent  ability, 
we  quote  the  following: 

"  We  have  the  Scriptures,  some  parts  of  which  may 
be  true:  but  what  can  they  do  for  us.'  Neither  men 
nor  books  can  do  any  thing  more  than  point  to  the 
one  thing  needful." 

"Now,  here  all  this  contention  in  Christendom 
about  the  Scriptures,  must  convince  us  that  these 
Scriptures  were  not  written  by  inspired  men;  for  na- 
thing  that  is  of  God,  or  comes  from  him,  can  lead  to 
contention.  They  cannot  be  inspired  writings,  or  else 
we  should  all  understand  them  alike. 

"  We  must  bring  all  to  the  test  of  the  spirit;  I  be- 
lieve nothing  that  is  said  by  men  or  written  in  books, 
which  does  not  accord  with  what  is  revealed  in  my 
own  mind." 

"We  see  the  splits  and  divisions  that  are  in  the 
world  about  the  dogmas  of  the  Bible;  but  we  need  not 
mind  them;  for  it  makes  no  matter  whether  we  be- 
lieve these  dogmas  or  not.  Indeed  1  think  it  will  be 
better  for  us  not  to  believe  them;  for  all  that  is  necessary 
for  us,  is  to  know  that  God  is  God,  and  to  feel  that 
we  love  him." 

In  the  interview  with  A.  Braithwaite  before 
alluded  to,  E.  H.  said  expressly — 

"That  it  was  not  needful  for  us  to  believe  more  than 
a  small  part  of  what  was  contained  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  that  he  conceived  the  writings  of  Confucius  and 
many  others  of  the  philosophers,  were  equally  of  di- 
vine revelation  icith  the  Scriptures.'''' 

As  early  as  1818,  in  a  letter  dated  19th  of 
the  5th  month  of  that  year,  he  uses  these  une- 
quivocal expressions. 

"  Among  other  subjects,  I  have  been  led,  I  trust 
carefully  and  candidly,  to  investigate  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  book  caH^  the  Scriptures,  since  it  has 
borne  that  appellation;  and  it  appears  from  a  com- 
parative view,  to  have  been  the  cause  of  fourfold  more 
harm  than  good  to  Christendom  since  the  apostles' 
days;  and  which  I  think  must  be  indubitably  plain  to 
every  faithful,  honest  mind  that  has  investigated  her 
history  free  from  the  undue  bias  of  education  and 
tradition." 

In  a  conversation  held  for  the  purpose  of 
religious  discussion  and  explanation,  of  which 
we  have  the  notes  before  us,  on  5th  month, 
17th,  1827,  E.  H.  delivered,  amongst  other 
equally  painful  sentiments,  the  following  with 
regard  to  the  Scriptures.    In  reply  to  a  quo- 
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atlon  from  the  eminent  apostle  to  the  Gentiles, 
he  replied,  "  Who  cares  for  Paul?  I  do  not,  his 
opinion  is  no  more  to  me  than  that  of  any 
other  man."  A  further  quotation  from  the 
same  source  being  made,  he  replied,  "  that 
it  was  no  proof  to  him,  for  he  considered 
that  the  apostle  knew  no  more  about  it 
than  we  might  know."  On  being  asked 
how  much  of  the  Scriptures  he  did  believe, 
he  answered,  just  as  much  as  is  immediately 
revealed  to  me,  and  no  more.  "Of  what  use," 
added  he,  "  are  all  the  miracles  in  the  New 
Testament  to  us?  we  do  not  know  tliat  they  are 
true,  for  we  never  saw  any  of  them;  and  a  mira- 
cle is  no  miracle  to  us,  unless  we  see  it,  and 
we  are  not  in  possession  of  sufficient  evidence  to 
establish  their  credit.''' 

Who  can  believe  for  a  moment,  after  such 
quotations  as  those  just  given,  that  Elias  Hicks 
is  a  believer  in  the  Scriptures,  or  that  he  pro- 
perly values  and  esteems  their  sacred  contents? 
No  true  Christian  could  for  a  single  moment 
permit  himself  to  use  such  language  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Bible — language  abhorrent  to 
every  feeling  of  the  religious  mind.  If  we 
seek  for  parallels  to  such  opinions,  we  must 
search  for  them  in  the  pages  of  those  infidel 
writers,  whose  works  Elias  Hicks  for  many 
years  past  has  been  in  the  habit  of  perusing. 

The  quotations  from  the  Darby  sermon 
only  proves  that  E.  H.  will  sometime?,  from 
motives  of  policy,  disguise  his  real  sentiments; 
and  after  his  open  avowal  that  dissimulation  is 
no  crime,  but  even,  under  certain  circumstan- 
ces, actually  meritorious,  the  Christian  world, 
taking  it  for  granted  that  he  practises  according 
to  this  convenient  precept,  will  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  attaching  a  proper  value  to  the  asser- 
tions of  a  man  who  says  or  unsays,  asseverates  or 
denies,  to  serve  special  or  temporary  purposes. 

We  may  next  notice  the  quotations  which 
the  reviewer  professes  to  have  derived  from 
ancient  Friends'  writings,  and  which  he  gives 
as  corroborative  of  the  sentiments  of  Elias 
Hicks.  They  consist  as  usual  of  scraps  chiefly 
selected  from  controvei'sial  works  which  either 
lose  their  original  meaning,  or  have  it  greatly 
obscured  by  a  disruption  from  their  explanatory 
and  indispensable  contexts;  and  in  the  present 
case  the  reviewer  has  derived  several  of  bis 
selections  from  the  garbled  book  of  extracts 
before  noticed.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance 
that  the  extracts  made  by  the  Hicksites  during 
the  present  controversy,  have  been  taken,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  from  the  controver- 
sial writings  of  primitive  Friends,  rather  than 
from  those  treatises  in  which  the  faith  of  the 
Society  is  afiirmativcly  apd  expressly  declared; 
and  even  in  quoting  from  the  polemical  works, 
tliose  parts  are  generally  given  which  contain 
the  bare  negation  of  the  ciiarges  of  adversaries, 
disconnected  from  the  accompanying  aflir- 
mation  of  the  parties  writing  in  defence  of  the 
Society. 

In  the  extract  given  from  E.  Burroughs,  the 
reviewer  omits  the  question  at  issue  between 
this  Friend  and  his  opponent,  and  so  limits  his 
quotation  as  to  leave  out  the  latter  part  of  the 
paragraph  in  which  E.  B.  affirms,  that  the 
Scriptures  "  are  a  declaration  of  all  things 
which  are  to  be  believed  and  practised  by  the 
children  of  the  Lord."    On  the  next  page, 


moreover,  in  reply  to  his  adversary's  assertion 
that  the  Scriptures  are  the  Word  of  God,  E.  B. 
first  declares  that  Christ  was  the  Word  of  God 
and  not  the  Scriptures,  and  then  says,  but 
the  Scriptures  are  words  of  God,  given  forth 
from  the  Word  which  was  in  their  hearts;  that 
spake  forth  the  Scriptures,  which  were  wrote 
as  the  holy  men  of  God  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  given  by  the  inspiration  of 
the  spirit  of  God."  For  the  true  meaning  of 
the  reviewer's  extracts  frojn  R.  Hubberthorn 
and  Wm.  Dewsbury,  we  refer  our  readers  to 
the  "  Defence  of  the  Doctrines  of  Friends," 
pages  227  and  231.  With  regard  to  the 
three  scraps  said  to  be  taken  from  G.  Fox's 
"  Great  Mystery,"  we  may  remark  in  brief — 
that  the  first,  for  which  we  are  referred  to 
page  140  of  the  "  Great  Mystery,"  is  not  to 
be  found  upon  that  page,  or  any  other  of  G. 
Fox's  works  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
We  suspect  it  to  be  the  manufacture  of  the 
reviewer,  and  not  the  production  of  G.  F. 
For  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  second, 
we  rifer  to  page  201  of  the  "  Defence." 
The  third  is  garbled,  ending  at  a  comma,  and 
omitting  an  express  declaration  which  fol- 
lows two  or  three  lines  after,  that  the  "  Scrip- 
tures are  words  of  God,"  together  with  other 
explanatory  matter. 

{To  be  continued.') 
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"Memoir  of  Sarah  Knight,  wife  of  Thomas 
Knight  of  Colchester,  who  died  the  28th  of  5th  mo: 
1828— 18mo.  pp.  35.— T.  Kite,  Philad." 

When  persons,  whose'lives  have  been  conspicuously 
marked  by  attention  to  religious  duties,  are  called 
away  from  their  labours  in  the  militant  cliurch,  to 
reap  their  eternal  reward  in  heaven,  it  not  un- 
frequently  happens,  tbat  the  partialities  and  affec- 
tionate feelings  of  surviving  friends,  induce  them 
to  estimate  any  written  memorial  which  may  be 
left  behind,  far  beyond  its  real  worth — especially  if  it 
relates  to  the  all  important  subject  of  religion.  It  is 
judged,  not  by  its  own  intrinsic  excellence,  but  by 
the  holy  life  and  example  for  which  the  writer  was 
distinguished.  It  is  in  part  owing  to  this  circum- 
stance, that  the  sacred  cause  of  religion  has  been 
injured,  and  tbe  taste  of  serious  readers  so  often 
disgusted,  by  the  publication  of  volumes  of  diaries 
and  letters  which,  however  interesting  and  valuable 
they  may  seem  to  the  immediate  relatives  or  friends 
of  the  deceased,  are  not  adapted  and  were  never 
designed  for  the  public  eye — and  which,  had  the  wri- 
ters suspected  that  so  injudicious  an  exposure  would 
be  made  of  them,  they  would  have  committed  to  the 
flames. 

It  is  not  always  the  case,  that  he  who  lives  well 
can  write  well;  and  hence  the  necessity  for  ex- 
ercising a  sound  discretion,  free  from  all  partiality, 
in  deciding  on  the  propriety  of  exhibiting  to  the 
public  the  writings  of  our  departed  friends.  It  is  an 
act  of  great  injustice  to  their  memory  and  character 
to  expose  to  general  observation  and  criticism,  loiters 
written  in  tiic  freedom  of  confidential  friendship,  or 
remarks  hastily  penned,  without  having  been  matured 
by  reflection  or  scrutiiiized  with  that  strictness  and 
caution  which  themselves  would  have  deemed  indis 
pensably  requisite.  It  appears  to  us,  therefore,  a  wise 
provision  of  our  discipline,  that  all  the  journals  of 
deceased  Friends  as  well  as  doctrinal  writings,  arc 
to  be  submitted  to  tiic  inspection  of  a  body  of  judi- 
cious Friends,  where  their  merits  can  be  fairly  and 
fully  discussed — their  errors  pointed  out,  and  the  pro- 
priety of  publisliinu'  ihcMi  considered  witliout  refer- 
ence to  the  personal  attachment  which  relations  and 
nearest  friends  might  feel  for  one  another. 

These  observations  arc  entire!}'  general  in  their  ap- 
plication, and  have  no  particular  allusion  to  the  me- 
moir whose  title  we  have  placed  at  the  bead  of  this 


article.  We  have  read  it  with  interest,  and  we  hope 
derived  some  instruction  from  the  perusal.  It  is  a 
short  and  plain  narrative  of  some  of  the  religious  ex- 
ercises of  one,  who,  though  early  removed  from  this 
changeful  world,  seems  in  good  measure  to  have  at- 
tained the  great  purpose  of  life.  We  shall  subjoin  a 
few  extracts,  to  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  work, 
and  trust  that  it  will  be  an  inducement  for  them  ^to 
read  the  whole.  The  following  is  from  a  letter  written 
duing  a  severe  illness  in  1825,  in  which  her  mind  had 
been  much  humbled  and  brouglit  to  see  the  necessity 
of  taking  up  the  daily  cross  in  order  to  win  the  crown 
of  eternal  holy  life — viz: 

"  I  confess  to  thee  that  I  have  been  troubled  with 
a  reasoning  mind;  and  it  pleased  infinite  Wisdom,  in 
his  adorable  mercy,  when  I  was  laid  on  that  bed  of 
sickness,  which  I  hope  and  pray  that  I  may  never  for- 
get, clearly  to  unfold  some  of  the  mysteries  which 
my  poor  weak  nature  had  at  times  stumbled  at,  and 
so  clearly  to  point  out  the  necessity  and  efficacy  of  the 
Saviour's  atoning  sacrifice  for  otherwise  lost,  fa'len 
man,  that  I  can  never  describe  how  much  my  whole 
soul  was  wrapped  in  admiration  and  thanksgiving  at 
the  stupendous  mercy.  I  was  then  given  to  see  that 
it  was  not  for  ihe  to  attempt  to  dive  into  the  why  and 
the  wherefore;  but  that  without  a  Saviour  or  Re- 
deemer we  had  been  lost  forever:  and  whoever  is 
favoured  to  gain  an  admittance  into  the  heavenly 
city,  it  will  be  tlirovgh  the  redeeming  power  and  atoning 
sacrifice  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ :  Won- 
der not,  then,  that  redemption  through  faith  in  the 
mediation  and  atonement  of  a  crucified  Saviour, 
should  be  a  leading  feature  of  my  heart." — p.  8-9. 

lOmo.1826.  "Humility,  faithfulness  and  obedi- 
ence are  what  I  desire  to  pray  for.  O,  there  are  times 
when  it  seems  as  if  it  would  be  meat  and  drink  to  do 
the  will  of  our  heavenly  Father;  and  I  would  almost 
say  1  long  for  the  right  time  to  offer  the  sacrifice. 
Then  again  I  faint  and  beg  to  be  excused;  and  I  be- 
lieve I  feel  it  harder  than  many,  to  give  up  my  own 
strong  high  will,  and  to  be  redeemed  from  the  many 
hindering  things,  and  above  all,  the  reasonings."  p.  lOt 
Simple  obedience  I  have  frequently  prayed  for; 
and  what  a  mercy  that  he  who  knows  the  sincerity 
of  the  heart,  will,  in  his  own  good  time,  make  the 
way  plain  and  perhaps  easier,  than  my  doubting 
heart  sometimes  allows  me  to  view  it.  And  yet,  let 
me  tell  thee,  that  if  any  little  sacrifice  has  been  called 
for  and  yielded  to,  how  precious,  how  great,  how  un- 
speakable, how  abundantly  transcendent  to  the  grati- 
fication of  my  own  will,  has  been  the  reward  of 
peace." — p.  II. 

"I  sometimes  fear  that  some  of  my  friends  who 
are  ready  to  hope  good  things  for  me,  are  not  aware 
of  ray  domestic  life  and  character,  and  cast  of  feeling. 
O,  it  is  in  domestic  life,  in  l/te  every  day  qualities  of 
the  mind,  that  a  Cliristian  character  ought  to  siiine. 
O  pray  for  me — look  at  the  situation  in  which  I  am 
placed,  and  tell  me  if  it  is  not  au  awful  one,  and 
enough  to  draw  from  me  many  an  anxious  sigh."  p.  18. 

The  conclusion  of  her  days  was  such  as  might 
be  expected  from  one  who  had  endeavoured  to 
live  in  obedience  to  tlie  will  of  her  heavenly  Fa- 
ther, and  whose  faith  was  so  stcadfastlj'  fixed  on  Him, 
who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world.  On  her 
death  bed,  speaking  of  some  of  her  friends,  she 
said,  "Tell  them,  that  since  Ciirist  has  visited  my 
soul,  I  have  experienced  more  true  happiness  than  at 
any  former  period  of  my  life.  I  was  made  sensible, 
on  this  bed,  three  years  ago,  that  Jesus  Christ  died 
for  me  and  for  all,  rich  and  poor."  She  inquired  of 
one  of  her  attendants,  "  Dost  liiou  not  think  the  lamp 
is  about  going  out.'"  who  in  replying,  alluded  to  the 
favour  of  having  the  spiritual  lamp  supplied  with 
heavenly  oil,  and  expressed  her  belief  that  through 
redeeming  mercy  it  would  burn  with  greater  lustre 
and  brightness  in  the  kingdom  of  God:  she  answered, 
"  It  will — it  will — it  is  all  love  and  mercy." — Soon 
after,  "  I  can  now  say,  not  my  will,  but  tliine,  O  God, 
be  done — Grant  me,  1  pray  thee,  one  of  the  lowest 
seats  in  thy  kingdom — one  of  the  lowest" — adding, 
"O  righteous  Father,  if  tliis  cup  of  sutl'ering  may  not 
pass  liom  me,  except  I  drink  it,  not  my  will,  but  thine 
be  done."  Just  before  her  dissolution,  slie  said  to  a 
friend  present,  "  My  dear  friend,  I  feel  so  linppy  in 
the  ))rospect  of  futurity!  Surely  it  cannot  be  wrong," 
— her  friend  encouraged  her  not  to  doubt — to  which 
she  replied,  "  I  don't — I  don't." 
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80  humbling  were  the  views  she  had  of  her  own 
unworthiness,  and  such  the  tranquillity  and  peace, 
which,  through  the  mercy  of  her  Saviour,  she  was  at 
times  permitted  to  enjoy,  in  the  anticipation  of  a 
glorious  and  happy  eternity,  that  she  was  almost 
ready  to  doubt  their  origin,  and  to  fear  lest  she  should 
be  deceived.  On  one  such  occasion,  she  remarked,  "I 
clearly  see  that  I  dare  not  trust  in  any  thing  short  of 
the  unremitted  mercy  of  redeeming  love, — what  a  fa- 
vour to  get  to  this!  How  peaceful  I  feel.  Sometimes 
I  am  afraid  I  am  too  happy  and  peaceful;  but  I  be- 
lieve it  is  the  enemy  who  tells  me  so." — Afterwards, 
addressing  her  husband, "  I  have  been  mercifully  dealt 
with — I  have  had  but  little  suffering,  but  this  is  humi- 
liating indeed — yet  I  can  proclaim,  all  is  in  mercy. 
Through  the  unremitted  mercy  of  the  dear  Redeemer, 
I  feel  sweet  peace — I  hope  it  is  not  the  enemy  at 
work."  In  a  few  moments  she  added,  "  O  no,  I  feel 
it  is  not, — but  I  am  assured  it  is  substantial  peace." 

FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  looking 
through  a  volume  *'  collected  by  Joseph  Besse," 
and  printed  in  London,  1 726,  entitled  "The  Life 
and  Posthumous  Works  of  Richard  Claridge," 
a  man  of  learning  and  an  eminent  minister  in 
the  religious  Society  of  Friends,  who  died  at 
an  advanced  age  in  the  year  1723.  The  book 
is  rich  in  valuable  and  somewhat  curious  mat- 
ter; but  my  object  at  present  is,  to  bring  into 
view,  through  the  pages  of  "  The  Friend,"  a 
letter,  which,  for  its  comprehensive,  whole- 
some and  instructive  admonition,  appeared  to 
me  worthy  of  being  revived.  "  It  was  written," 
says  Besse,  "  for  the  sake  of  a  young  woman, 
of  his  [the  writer's]  acquaintance,  and  for  the 
general  service  of  other  young  persons." 

R. 

"  I  have  often  had  it  upon  my  mind,  consider- 
ing thy  tender  years,  and  the  manifold  tempta- 
tions thou  art  liable  to,  and  mayst  be  assaulted 
with,  to  communicate  something  to  thee,  in  the 
pure  love  of  God,  by  way  of  counsel  and  in- 
struction, that  thou  mayst  know  how  to  order 
thy  thoughts  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  direct 
thy  words  and  actions  to  his  glory;  and  if  thou 
attainest  this  blessed  end,  peace  will  be  thy 
portion  here,  and  felicity  thy  inheritance  for 
ever.  And  as  I  have  often  had  thoughts  of 
this  nature  upon  my  mind,  so  1  find  it  with  me 
from  the  Lord,  to  take  this  opportunity  of  im- 
parting tiiem  to  thee;  which  I  hope  thou  wilt 
be  inclined  as  friendly  to  receive,  and  as  serious- 
ly to  improve,  as  I  do  tenderly  present,  and 
earnestly  recommend  them  to  thy  consideration 
and  practice. 

"  Consider  that  God  made  thee  for  a  purpose 
of  his  own  glor)^  and  that  thou  shouldst  love, 
fear,  honour  and  obey  him,  all  the  days  of  thy 
life,  in  order  to  thy  comfortable  enjoyment  of 
him  in  this  wotld,  and  thy  everlasting  fruition  of 
him  in  that  which  is  to  come.  Consider,  that 
of  thyself,  having  sinned,  and  so  fallen  short  of 
the  glory  of  God,  thou  art  not  able,  without  the 
assistance  of  his  grace,  and  holy  spirit,  to  love, 
fear,  honour  and  obey  him.  And  therefore, 
thou  art  to  have  thine  eye  continually  to  him, 
and  cry  unto  him  for  help,  from  his  holy  habi- 
tation, to  excite,  influence  and  assist  thee  with 
his  grace,  and  holy  spirit,  to  do  those  things 
which  are  acceptable  to  him,  and  which  thou 
art  utterly  unable  in  thy  own  strength  to  per- 
form. For  he  is  not  wanting  unto  thee,  nor 
any  of  the  children  of  men,  to  minister  of  his 
sufficiency  to  us  in  this  respect,    For  his  word 


is  nigh  thee,  his  grace  hath  appeared  to  thee, 
and  his  light  hath  enlightened  thee,  that  thou 
mayst  be  shown,  taught  and  enabled,  to  shun 
the  broad  way  that  leadeth  to  destruction,  and 
walk  in  the  narrow  way  that  leadeth  to  life. 

"  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  enemy's  wiles  and 
snares,  and  what  baits  he  uses  to  catch  and  en- 
tangle young  ones,  as  well  as  others.  How  he 
tempts  them  with  the  lusts  of  the  eye,  the  lusts 
of  the  flesh,  the  pride  of  life;  nor  of  the 
proneness  that  naturally  is  in  mankind  to  com- 
ply with  his  temptations;  but  if  thou  mindest 
the  light  of  Christ  within  thee,  the  grace  of 
God  teacheth  of  thee,  and  the  word  that  is  nigh 
thee,  even  in  thy  heart;  thou  wilt  not  only 
come  to  see  the  enemy's  snares,  but  be  also 
taught  and  enabled  to  avoid  them. 

"  For  as  the  light  of  Christ  gives  a  clear  dis- 
covery of  Satan's  wiles,  under  what  shape  so- 
ever they  appear,  and  the  grace  of  God  teach- 
eth to  deny  all  the  works  of  the  wicked  one, 
and  the  word  is  a  word  of  power-to  give  ability 
thereunto;  yea,  not  only  to  deny  all  the  works 
of  the  devil,  but  to  do  the  works  of  God,  to 
serve  him  with  a  perfect  heart,  and  with  a  will- 
ing mind. 

"There  isone  temptation  which  hath  too  often 
prevailed  with  young  ones,  and  that  is,  to  put 
off  their  turning  to  God,  till  they  are  further 
advanced  in  years,  thinking  it  may  be  time 
enough  hereafter.  And  I  fear  it  is  now  almost 
an  epidemical  distemper.  For  among  the  mul- 
titudes of  young  professors,  how  few  are  so 
concerned  as  they  ought  to  be,  about  those 
things  which  belong  to  their  soul's  everlasting 
welfare? 

"  But  to  give  way  to  such  a  temptation  is  very 
dangerous,  for  if  I  turn  not  to  the  Lord  now, 
either  death  may  seize  me  unawares,  or  I  may 
be  hardened  in  sin,  or  the  day  of  my  visitation 
may  pass  over.  For  how  do  I  know  that  my 
life  shall  be  continued  till  to-morrow?  Or  if  it 
be,  how  can  I  tell,  that  L  who  have  slighted 
the  present  calling  of  God,  shall  have  another 
offered  me?  especially,  seeing  the  call  of  God 
runs  along  in  the  present  tense,  Tu7-n  ye,  even 
now,  to-day  if  ye  will  hear  his  voice.  Behold, 
now  is  the  accepted  time,  behold  now  is  the  day 
of  salvation. 

"  And  it  is  dangerous  to  give  way  to  this 
temptation,  to  put  off"  our  turning  to  God;  so 
consider  the  advantage  of  early  obedience: 
For  thereby  we  answer  the  end  of  our  creation, 
which  is  to  glorify  God.  And  if  we  glorify 
him  he  will  glorify  us.  If  we  honour  him,  he 
will  make  us  honourable;  we  shall  be  his  peo- 
ple, his  children,  his  chosen,  his  beloved,  his 
peculiar  ones.  He  will  be  unto  us  a  sun,  a 
shield,  a  rock,  and  a  castle;  he  will  feed  us 
with  living  bread,  refresh  us  with  living  water; 
lie  will  be  our  salvation  from  day  to  day,  as  we 
draw  nigh  unto  him,  wait  upon  him,  and  put 
our  trust  and  confidence  in  him.  And  he  will 
not  only  keep  us  in  the  well-doing,  but  we  shall 
be  also  kept  from  the  evil.  O  consider  what 
a  blessed  privilege  it  is  to  be  so  kept!  j 

"  Among  other  things  that  I  shall  recommend 
to  thee,  the  reading  of  the  holy  Scriptures  is 
one;  a  book,  that  is  to  be  preferred  before  all 
books  and  writings  whatsoever:  Be  frequent  in 
perusing  of,  and  meditating  in  it.  Let  not  a  day 
pass  without  reading  some  portion  of  it,  unless 


prevented  by  some  more  than  ordinary  occasion. 
And  wait  upon  the  Lord,  to  have  thy  understand- 
ing opened  in  it,  and  to  come  to  a  witnessing 
the  fulfilling  of  it  in  thyself,  in  thy  measure. 
There  thou  mayst  read  of  the  love  and  good- 
ness of  God  to  the  righteous,  in  several  ages 
and  generations,  and  of  his  terrible  judgments 
against  the  ungodly  that  have  rebelled  against 
the  light,  slighted  his  grace,  and  disobeyed  his 
voice. 

"  There  thou  mayst  read  what  is  thy  duty  to 
God,  thy  neighbour,  and  thyself,  and  what  is 
required  of  thee  in  every  state  and  condition  of 
life,  on  whom  help  is  laid,  and  from  whom 
wisdom  and  strength  is  to  be  had,  to  enable 
thee  to  deny  thyself,  take  up  thy  daily  cross, 
and  to  follow  Christ. 

"  There  thou  mayst  see  an  account  of  young 
converts,  as  Josiah,  Timothy,  and  others,  who 
turned  to  the  Lord  early,  and  stand  upon  record, 
for  example  to  after  generations. 

"  But  above  all,  turn  thy  mind  inward,  where 
thou  wilt  meet  with  the  wonderful  counsellor, 
the  interpreter,  one  of  a  thousand,  who  will 
unfold  to  thee  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of 
God;  who  will  lead  thee  to  that  which  is  with- 
in the  vail,  and  show  thee  of  the  glories  of  the 
New  Jerusalem. 

"  These  few  directions,  if  faithfully  minded, 
will  be  instrumental  to  thee,  through  the  divine 
blessing,  to  steer  the  course  of  thy  pilgrimage 
safe,  through  the  troubles  and  trials  thou  mayst 
meet  with. 

"  The  fear  of  God  will  keep  thy  heart,  and 
preserve  thee  a  chaste  spouse  to  Christ.  'Twill 
keep  thee  in  the  line  of  obedience,  in  all  thou 
goest  about.  'Twill  keep  thee  low  and  humble, 
and  .^elf-denying.  'Twill  teach  thee  to  set  thy 
afl'ections  upon  things  that  are  above,  and  to 
sit  loose  to  all  things  here  below.  The  fear  of 
the  Lord  will  make  thee  dutiful  to  thy  father, 
loving  to  thy  neighbours,  courteous  to  thy 
friends,  and  charitable  to  the  poor:  Riches 
shall  not  make  thee  proud,  nor  prosperity  puff" 
thee  up;  but  thou  wilt  consider  whose  steward 
thou  art,  and  to  whom  thou  must  give  an  ac- 
count. Be  much  in  spiritual  sohtude,  and  re- 
tirement, and  choose  for  thy  companions  those 
that  are  most  inward  with  God,  and  heavenly 
minded.  Be  sober  and  grave  in  thy  dress,  and 
apparel,  and  let  not  thy  table  become  a  snare  to 
thee.  Pity  the  fantastic  and  extravagant,  and 
let  thy  example  be  both  reproof  and  instruction 
to  them.  O  that  thou  mayst  shine  as  a  light 
in  this  generation,  and  be  as  a  mother  in  Israel! 
Which  is  the  hearty  desire  of  thy  truly  tender 
and  affectionate  friend, 

RiCHAED  Claridge." 

FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

I  am  frequently  asked  the  question,  how 
did  Elias  Hicks  succeed  in  his  late  visit  to  the 
western  part  of  the  state  of  New  York  ?  and 
as  the  subject  seems  to  be  one  of  general  in- 
terest, it  may  save  considerable  trouble  if  the 
editors  of  "The  Friend"  will  permit  me  to  pre- 
sent the  readers  of  their  valuable  paper  with 
an  abstract  of  a  letter  recently  received,  giving 
some  account  of  his  movements. 

When  he  set  out  on  the  journey,  bis  friends 
appeared  to  anticipate  the  most  favourable 
consequences  from  his  visit;  and  that  he  might 
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the  more  readily  proselyte  his  hearers  to  his 
cause,  lhey  encouraged  him  to  forego  the  open 
avowal  of  his  peculiar  and  startling  notions, 
and  endeavour  to  appear  tolerably  scriptural 
in  his  discourses,  so  as  not  to  alarm  the  preju- 
dices, or  shock  the  feelings  of  Christian  be- 
lievers. It  does  not  appear,  however,  that 
he  could  long  restrain  himself.  Accustomed 
to  speak  as  he  pleased,  "  unshackled  by  human 
authority,"  his  old  habits  quickly  regained 
their  wonted  power,  and  many  whose  ears  had 
not  grown  familiar  with  his  presumptuous  in- 
fideUty,left  his  meetings  in  disgust,  some  even 
while  he  was  proclaiming  his  unbelief. 

One  letter  says,  "  We  had  been  thoughtful 
about  the  consequences  of  the  present  visit  of 
Elias  Hicks,  lest  some  of  the  unwary,  either 
among  ourselves,  or  of  other  societies,  might 
be  captivated  by  the  speciousness  of  his  sophis 
try;  but  we  believe  he  has  generally  come  out 
so  plainly,  that  his  preaching  has  had  no  such 
effect,  but  on  the  contrary,  has  tended  to  con- 
vince the  few  serious  people  who  have  gone  to 
his  meetings,  that  the  reports  they  had  heard 
respecting  his  antichristian  principles  are  true 

Another  letter  observes,  "  Some  who  were 
more  or  less  wavering,  have  heard  him  to  their 
advantage;  and  I  think  it  is  a  general  senti- 
ment among  judicious  Friends,  that  his  visit 
has  not  strengthened  his  cause  at  all,  but  the 
contrary."  There  is  in  all  communities  where 
I  am  acquainted,  a  class  of  persons  who  belong 
to  no  religious  society,  and  have  no  pecuhar 
belief,  except  in  the  worthlessness  of  all 
modes  of  Christian  faith;  who  delight  in  dis 
covering  defects  in  the  characters  of  their 
serious  ° neighbours,  and  finding  fault  with 
every  thing  like  an  attachment  to,  and  obser- 
vance of,  the  sacred  duties  of  religion.  Sucl 
men  are  highly  gratified  when  they  fall  in  with 
a  preacher  who  declaims  with  sweeping  de 
nunciation  and  bitter  asperity  against  "  the 
strict  self-righteous  pharisees,  the  high  and 
orthodox  professors"  of  the  day,  because  they 
feel  it  a  soothing  balm  to  their  own  con 
scious  demerit,  and  rejoice  in  seeing  their  more 
consistent  neighbours  made  out  as  bad  as  they 
know  themselves  to  to  be.  These  persons 
form  a  large  portion  of  the  crowd  who  flock 
to  Ehas  Hicks'  meetings. 

At  Aurora,  the  meeting  house  of  another 
religious  society  was  solicited  to  accommodate 
him,  but  the  minister  and  some  of  his  congre 
gation  were  uneasy  and  could  not  consent  to 
the  request.  An  individual,  however,  whose 
wealth  gnve  him  influence,  and  who,  though 
not  a  professor  of  religion,  had  contributed  to 
the  funds  of  that  society,  finding  Elias  Hicks' 
views  to  accord  with  his  own  libertine  notions, 
took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  swore  that  the 
house  should  be  opened  for  him,  or  he  would 
break  the  door!" 

At  Salmon  Creek,  a  written  invitation  was 
sent  to  the  Presbyterian  minister  and  his  con- 
gregation, to  attend  a  meeting  appointed  for 
Elias  Hicks;  they  went  accordingly, — at  the 
close  of  the  meeting,  the  minister  informed 
the  auditory,  that  he  and  his  people  had  attend- 
ed there  by  request,  and  he  now  invited  tlic 
assembly  to  attend  his  meeting  at  a  time  he 
mentioned,  when  they  should  hear  the  errors 
that  had  been  communicated  that  day,  exposed 


and  refuted,  or  to  this  effect.  A  number  of 
the  Hicksiles  and  others  went;  and  we  are 
informed  that  he  pointed  out  with  great  clear- 
ness, the  wide  difference  between  the  doctrines 
of  the  society  of  Friends,  and  those  promul- 
gated by  Elias  Hicks. 

Not  long  before  Ehas  Hicks  arrived  in  Ro- 
chester, the  testimony  of  his  disownment  was 
published  in  one  of  the  newspapers  issued  at 
that  place.  A  Hicksite  made  some  comment  on 
it,  which  was  ably  replied  to  by  a  Friend,  and 
the  nature  of  his  heresy  fairly  stated,  by 
which  means  it  was  generally  known  and  un- 
derstood. The  meeting-house  where  his  fol- 
lowers assemble,  in  that  town,  is  not  large; 
and  when  he  arrived,  they  applied  for  a  house 
called  St.  Paul's,  belonging  to  the  Episco- 
paHans.  Some  of  the  persons  to  whom  the 
request  was  first  made,  held  out  some  encour- 
agement, and  without  waiting  for  a  definite 
reply,  the  Hicksites  went  oft',  and  advertised 
the  meeting  to  be  held  accordingly.  When 
this  notice  appeared,  it  brought  the  trustees 
together,  who  at  once  decided  not  to  permit 
the  house  to  be  occupied  for  such  a  purpose. 
Disappointed  in  this  instance,  his  followers  re- 
quested the  use  of  the  Baptist  meeting-house, 
and  receiving  a  partial  assent  from  some  per- 
son to  whom  they  first  made  application,  with 
the  same  precipitancy  they  issued  another  in- 
vitation to  a  meeting  there.  But  the  proper 
authorities  being  called  together  to  consider 
the  subject,  they  also  refused  to  give  their  con- 
sent. The  meeting  was  finally  held  in  the 
house  usually  occupied  by  the  Hicksites,  and  so 
unwelcome  were  the  sentiments  uttered  by 
Elias  Hicks,  that  we  are  informed  many  left 
the  house  in  disgust  while  he  was  speaking. 
One  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  place, 
who  went  to  hear  him  from  curiosity,  remark- 
ed, that  he  expected  at  least  to  have  heard  an 
orator  who  should  display  some  intellect,  but 
he  was  greatly  disappointed;  the  discourse  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  the  effusion  of  impaired 
faculties;  and  though  the  speaker  asserted 
some  strange  notions  respecting  Jesus  Christ, 
insinuating,  that  he  was  not  fit  to  preach  until 
he  was  about  thirty  years  of  age,  yet  the  whole 
was  so  vague  and  unconnected,  that  it  would 
scarcely  admit  of  being  placed  in  any  intelli- 
gible form. 

His  course  westward  seems  to  have  been 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  arrested— his  visit  in 
Farmington  quarter  was  cut  short  and  Canada 
entirely-  relinquished.  This  must  have  been  a 
considerable  mortification  and  discomfiture 
to  his  friends,  who  had  held  out  great  ex- 
pectations of  his  attending  the  half  year's 
meeting,  and  of  the  wonderful  works  he  was 
to  perform  there.  After  inviting  their  neigh- 
bours to  attend,  and  boasting  of  the  triumph 
tiiey  should  have  over  the  orthodox,  it  looked 
a  little  cowardly  in  their  general  to  make  a 
precipitate  retreat  and  leave  them  to  contend 
alone. 

At  the  half  year's  meeting  of  Canada,  the 
Hicksites,  and  many  who  had  never  belonged 
to  the  Society  of  Friends,  attended  on  the 
day  appointed  for  the  transaction  of  business. 
The  Hicksites  disturbed  the  fore  part  of  the 
meeting  by  their  unsavoury  and  tedious  com- 
munications; but  after  some  time,  Friends  ob- 


tained a  favourable  opportunity  for  correcting 
their  misrepresentations  and  declaring  the 
truth.  A  proposition  was  then  made  to  pro- 
ceed in  transacting  the  affairs  of  Society;  upon 
which  most  of  those  who  had  never  been  mem- 
bers withdrew;  but  finding  that  the  Hicksites 
seemed  determined  to  keep  their  seats,  they 
returned.  The  Hicksites  then  commenced  an 
attack  on  Friends,  charging  them  with  being 
seceders,  and  making  many  heavy  accusations, 
noneof  which  they  could  substantiate.  AFriend 
at  length  rose  and  read  the  declaratory  mi- 
nute of  London  yearly  meeting,  in  which  the 
doctrines  of  E.  H.  are  disclaimed  as  well  as  all 
connection  or  unity  with  the  separate  society 
and  meetings  of  his  followers;  and  setting  forth 
what  have  always  been  the  acknowledged  prin- 
ciples of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends.  It 
was  then  proposed  to  read  the  testimony  of 
disownment  issued  by  Westbury  and  Jericho 
monthly  meeting  in  the  case  of  E.  H.  by  which 
it  would  be  seen  that  he  had  been  regularly 
disowned  from  the  Society.  These  proceed- 
ings brought  considerable  confusion  over  the 
Hicksites;  they  became  very  uneasy,  and  soon 
withdrew;  leaving  the  meeting-house  in  the 
quiet  possession  of  Friends. 

The  afternoon  being  now  far  spent,  the  meet- 
ing adjourned  to  the  following  day.  The  Hicks- 
ites did  not  attempt  to  meet  with  Friends 
again,  but  many  of  other  religious  denomina- 
tions, who  had  been  present  at  the  preceding 
meeting,  again  attended,  and  a  large,  solemn 
meeting  for  worship  was  held  (previous  to  that 
for  discipline),  which  tended  to  strengthen  and 
encourage  Friends,  and  afforded  much  satisfac- 
tion to  their  serious  neighbours,  who  had  am- 
ple opportunity  on  that  and  the  preceding  day 
to  ascertain  who  were  the  seceders.  Hicks- 
ism  appears  to  be  on  the  decline  in  Canada, 
owing,  we  believe,  to  its  being  better  under- 
stood than  in  many  other  places;  it  is  only 
necessary  that  the  pernicious  sentiments  which 
the  leaders  of  the  party  promulgate,  respect- 
ing the  most  sacred  truths  of  Christianity, 
should  be  fully  known,  to  bring  the  whole 
scheme  into  disrepute,  and  to  induce 
man  who  values  the  religion  of  the  Bib';.,  c^uu 
builds  his  hope  for  eternity  on  its  broad  and 
sure  basis,  to  discountenance  it  by  every  ho- 
nourable means.  Elias  Hicks,  in  the  journey 
'to  which  we  allude,  has  reiterated  from  meet- 
ing to  meeting,  some  of  the  stale  objections 
and  favourite  notions  of  Hume,  Paine,  and 
Priestley,  which  he  has  gleaned  from  their  wri- 
tings; and  which  have  long  ago  been  refuted. 
He,  particularly,  has  repeated,  in  almost 
every  form  in  which  he  could  place  it.  his  de- 
nial of  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  suggested 
doubts  respecting  the  accuracy  of  the  Scripture 
narratives;  and  in  order  to  allay  any  compunc- 
tions of  conscience  which  his  hearers  might 
feel,  solemnly  assured  them  again  and  again, 
that  "  Belief  was  no  virtue  and  unbixief  no 
CRIME."  We  rejoice,  however,  in  being  able 
to  say,  that  he  made  few  or  no  converts,  and 
that  the  general  impression  produced  by  his 
preaching,  only  tends  to  add  confirmation  to 
what  was  before  incontrovertibly  true,  viz. 
that  he  has  rejected  the  leading  and  essetUial 
characteristics  of  true  Christianity. 

J.H. 
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FOR  THE  FRIEND. 


The  fourth  annual  report  of  the  Prison 
Discipline  Society  of  Boston,  has  just  been 
placed  in  my  hands,  and  I  have  marked  off 
for  publication  in  "  The  Friend,"  if  they 
should  be  judged  suitable,  some  passages 
which  appear  to  me  deeply  interesting,  and  to 
contain  suggestions,  particularly  in  relation  to 
schools,  of  the  greatest  importance. 

A  Constant  Reader. 

"  Having  presented  an  abstract  of  the  cri- 
minal lavi's  of  the  United  States,  with  general 
remarks  on  the  same,  we  propose  to  show  the 
indirect  influence  of  this  society. 

"  This  society  shows  the  connection  between 
architecture  and  morals. — If  there  are  princi- 
ples in  architecture,  by  the  observance  of 
which  great  moral  changes  can  be  more  easily 
produced  among  the  most  abandoned  of  our 
race,  are  not  these  principles,  with  certain 
modifications,  applicable  to  those  persons  who 
are  not  yet  lost  to  virtue,  but  prone  to  evil  ? 
If  it  is  found  most  salutary,  to  place  very 
vicious  men  alone  at  night,  and  give  them  op- 
portunities for  tiiought,  without  interruption, 
is  noki  the  principle  applicable  to  others  sub- 
ject to  like  passions?  If  old  offenders  corrupt 
juvenile  delinquents,  in  buildings  so  constructed 
as  to  make  it  necessary  to  lodge  them  in  the 
same  room,  will  not  vicious  youth  of  seventeen, 
in  similar  apai-tments,  corrupt  innocent  boys 
of  eight  or  nine? 

<'It  is  the  object  of  these  questions  to  put 
the  friends  of  improvement  to  thinking  :  for 
we  are  satisfied  for  ourselves,  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  architecture  adapted  to  morals; 
that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  prospect  of 
improvement,  in  morals,  depends,  in  some  de- 
gree, upon  the  construction  of  buildings  ;  and 
that  among  certain  classes  of  persons,  and  for 
certain  purposes,  separate  sleeping  rooms 
should  be  provided.  How  far  this  principle 
ought  to  be  extended,  we  do  not  pretend  to 
decide;  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  should  be 
extended  to  all  prisons;  that  it  is  scarcely; 
less  necessary  for  the  vicious  poor,  in  exten- 
sive alms-houses;  that  it  would  be  useful,  in 
all  establishments,  where  large  numbers  of 
youth  of  both  sexes  are  assembled,  and  that  it 


would  greatly  promote  order,  seriousness,  and 
purity  in  large  families,  male  and  female  board- 
ing schools,  and  colleges. 

"The  principle  has  not  yet  been  applied  to 
boarding  schools,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  ex 
tends;  and  this  is  the  more  to  be  lamented, 
since  most  of  the  jealousy,  whispering,  heart 
burning,  censoriousness,  discontent,  revelling, 
juvenile  gambling,  impurity,  and  such  like 
have  their  beginning  in  the  chambers,  after  the 
youth  have  retired  from  the  observation  of 
their  teachers  and  guardians,  two,  three,  or 
five  in  a  room,  and  have  been  left  to  themselves; 
— which  would  all  be  prevented  with  perfect 
ease,  and  rendered  physically  impossible,  so 
far  as  evil  communication  from  one  to  another 
takes  place  in  the  chambers,  by  a  building  so 
constructed,  that  the  dormitories  should  not 
only  be  separate,  but  be  so  arranged,  that  fifty 
or  one  hundred,  if  necessary,  should  be  under 
the  eye  of  the  tutor  or  guardian  from  the  door 
of  his  study — and  if  in  this  door  there  is  a  win- 
dow, tiie  whole  building  is  under  supervision 
and  control  from  the  tutor's  chair. 

"A  proposal  has  been  made  for  the  erection 
of  such  a  building,  and  the  plan  furnished  to  a 
gentleman,  for  an  important  school  in  Massa- 
chusetts. The  plan  of  this  building  is  as  fol- 
lows:— to  be  three  stories  high,  having  the 
rooms  arranged,  on  either  side  of  a  centre 
space,  extending  through  the  building  length- 
wise. The  space  to  be  unbroken  from  the 
floor  of  the  lower  story  to  the  arch  above  the 
third.  The  two  upper  stories  having  narrow 
galleries  extending  two  and  a  half  feet  from 
the  doors,  towards  the  centre,  leaving  an  un- 
broken space  between  the  opposite  galleries. 
The  rooms  to  be  entered  from  these  galleries, 
through  doors,  in  each  of  which  is  a  glass 
window.  Each  room  to  have  a  window 
through  the  external  wall,  which,  together  with 
the  large  windows  in  the  ends  of  the  building, 
and  sky-lights,  will  make  the  whole  light  and 
airy.  The  length  of  the  building,  the  width 
of  the  space  between  the  galleries,  and  the 
size  of  the  rooms;  as  these  points  do  not  affect 
the  principle  of  separation  and  supervision, — 
are  left  to  the  taste,  judgment,  and  re.sources 
of  the  proprietor.  Rooms,  however,  8  feet  by 
10,  freely  ventilated  from  the  centre,  will  be 
large  enough.  Tiie  tutors'  apartment  to  be 
placed  on  the  lower  floor,  at  the  end  and  en- 
trance of  the  building. 

"  The  advantages  of  this  plan  of  building,  be- 
sides the  great  advantages  of  separation  and 
supervision,  are  economy  and  safety  in  regard 
to  warming  and  lighting;  as  all  the  rooms  may 
be  warmed,  through  the  area,  by  a  furnace 
connected  with  it,  and  lighted  by  lamps  sus- 
pended from  the  centre  of  the  arch;  by  which 
arrangement,  danger  from  fire  and  expense 


would  be  greatly  diminished.  These  advan- 
tages, however,  are  secondary  in  comparison 
with  the  moral  effect. 

"  Here  a  youth,  if  he  is  disposed  to  study,  read, 
and  reflect,  or  in  any  way  improve  his  time, 
without  interruption,  may  do  it;  and  here  the 
idle,  profane  and  vicious  youth  is  effectually 
prevented  from  corrupting  his  fellows,  during 
those  hours  of  darkness,  in  which  there  is  the 
greatest  danger.  We  believe,  that  few  per- 
sons are  fully  aware  of  the  effect  of  such  a 
building,  under  an  attentive  supervision,  in 
producing  order,  sobriety,  gentleness,  docility, 
and  attention  to  duty — to  say  nothing  of  higher 
moral  and  religious  impressions.  Thus  an  im- 
portant division  of  time,  viz.  the  latter  hours 
of  the  evening,  the  hours  of  the  night,  and  of 
early  light,  are  secured  from  external  and  in- 
jurious influence  and  temptation,  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  dormitories. 

"Another  division  of  time  is  into  hours  for 
receiving  food;  and  for  this  period  of  time 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  construction  and 
arrangement  adapted  to  morals.  The  form  of 
the  room,  the  form  and  position  of  the  tables, 
the  position  of  the  seats,  and  the  position  of 
the  oflicer  who  presides,  are  worthy  of  particu- 
lar attention.  The  room  should  be  large, 
having  no  partitions  or  alcoves  to  intercept 
tlie  sight;  and  narrow  tables,  having  persons 
seated  only  on  one  side  of  the  table,  are  found 
most  conducive  to  order,  in  a  common  hall, 
where  a  large  number  of  persons,  whose  prin- 
ciples and  habits  are  not  established,  assemble 
to  take  their  food.  The  reasons  of  this  are 
obvious;  narrow  tables  admit  the  attendants  to 
pass,  on  the  side  where  no  persons  are  seated, 
without  passing  the  food  over  the  heads  and 
shoulders  of  the  guests.  Thus  the  provoca- 
tion, inconvenience  and  delay  are  avoided, 
which  arise  from  looking  first  over  one  shoul- 
der and  then  over  the  other,  to  find  the  waiter; 
of  getting  and  returning  the  dishes  after  he  is 
found;  or  of  having  the  food  dropped  upon  the 
persons  of  those  over  whose  heads  and  shoul- 
ders it  must  be  passed. 

"  Again — narrow  tables  are  the  best,  because 
they  greatly  facilitate  the  operations  of  the 
waiters;  and  much  of  the  ill-will  in  common 
halls  arises  from  their  tardy  movements.  Be- 
sides, the  narrow  tables  can  be  placed  in  suc- 
cessive rows,  or  in  a  hollow  square,  so  as  to 
admit  of  a  more  perfect  supervision  from  the 
eye  of  the  presiding  oflicer.  To  correspond 
with  narrow  tables,  the  seats  should  be  single 
and  permanent,  which  prevents  the  jostling  on 
benches,  or  the  inconvenience  of  moving  them 
after  several  persons  are  seated,  and  also  pre- 
vents the  noise  and  confusion  of  chairs.  To 
finish  the  arrangement  of  tables  and  seats  in 
the  common  hall,  the  presiding  officer's  seat 
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and  table  should  be  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  a 
little  elevated,  and  manifestly  facing  the  other 
tables.  Whether,  to  secure  the  most  perfect 
supervision  and  easiest  control,  the  seats  at 
the  other  tables  should  be  placed  on  the  side 
of  them  towards  the  presiding  officer,  or  on 
the  opposite  side,  might  be  decided  by  experi- 
ment: our  opinion  is,  that  they  should  be  placed 
on  the  side  towards  the  presiding  officer,  so  as 
to  face  the  opposite  end  of  the  hall. 

"  These  suggestions,  which  may  prove  con- 
ducive to  order  in  large  institutions,  in  that  divi- 
sion of  time  which  is  allotted  to  eating,  will  not  be 
deemed  unimportant  by  those  who  have  witness- 
ed the  disorder,  dissatisfaction,  and  ill  manners, 
which  are  often  generated  in  a  common  hall. 

"Another  division  of  time,  for  which  archi- 
tecture must  adapt  a  place,  is  the  period  allot- 
ted to  labour.  This,  at  present,  is  no  period 
of  time  at  all  in  regard  to  many  public  institu- 
tions; but  the  time  is  approaching,  we  believe, 
when  it  will  not,  to  the  same  extent  as  it  is  now, 
be  deemed  wise  and  proper  to  make  no  pro- 
vision whatever  for  the  useful  application  of 
that  period  of  time,  which  must  necessarily  be 
occupied  in  giving  health  and  activity  to  the 
body  by  some  form  of  bodily  exercise.  Already 
there  are  institutions  springing  up,  in  which 
the  time  and  strength  formerly  wasted  are  to 
be  usefully  employed.  In  the  houses  of  refuge 
for  juvenile  delinquents;  in  the  new  prisons, 
and  alms-houses,  and  some  literary  institutions, 
there  are  not  only  hours,  but  places,  for  labour. 

"  This  society  shows  the  value  of  labour^  not 
only  as  a  means  of  support,  hut  as  an  auxiliary 
to  virtue. — The  county  prisons,  to  a  vast  ex- 
tent, throughout  the  United  States,  are  not 
places  of  labour;  and  for  this,  among  other 
reasons,  are  places  of  extreme  profligacy  in 
regard  to  gambling,  profane  swearing.  Sabbath- 
breaking,  and  other  nameless  offences.  In 
the  reformed  prisons,  where  labour  has  been 
systematically  introduced,  and  industriously 
prosecuted,  under  a  vigilant  inspection,  a  vast 
amount  of  moral  evil  has  been  prevented. 
This  general  remark  is  applicable  to  colleges, 
-  academies,  and  schools,  and  is  one  of  the  great 
reasons  of  the  profligacy  which  is  found  in 
them,  and  shows  the  need  of  reform  in  them, 
as  much  as  similar  evils  show  the  need  of  re- 
form in  the  old  penitentiaries.  This  subject 
would  be  less  important,  if  fewer  parents  were 
called  annually  to  mourn  over  their  children's 
loss  of  character,  at  public  schools;  and  this 
for  one  among  other  reasons,  that  they  are  not 
furnished  with  places,  materials,  and  hours  for 
labour.  We  hail,  therefore,  as  harbingers  of  a 
better  day,  all  those  institutions,  of  whatever 
name,  in  which  it  is  illustrated  by  actual  ex- 
periment, how  conducive  productive  labour  is 
to  virtue.  And  we  believe  that  the  time  is  not 
distant,  when,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
at  present,  institutions  of  all  kinds  intended  to 
reform  men  or  prepare  the  rising  generation 
for  usefulness,  will  provide  places,  materials, 
and  hours  for  labour  as  a  part  of  the  system. 
To  some  extent,  this  is  already  done.  In 
Maine,  the  Institution  at  Walervillc  and  the 
Gardiner  Lyceum,  if  we  are  correctly  informed, 
combine  labour  and  instruction.  In  Mussa- 
chusetts,  the  Seminary  at  Andover  has  a  most 
useful  work-shop,  in  which  about  seventy-five 


students  are  hard  at  work  at  certain  hours  of 
every  day;  and  another  shop  is  now  building, 
in  which  the  students  connected  with  Philhps 
Academy  may  appropriate  certain  hours  to 
labour,  and  thus  in  part  or  wholly  support 
themselves.  At  Woburn,  Monson,  South 
Hadley,  and  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts,  if  it  is 
not  already  done,  it  is  in  contemplation  to  com- 
bine labour  with  instruction  in  the  academies. 
In  Connecticut,  at  Windsor  is  a  school  on  the 
same  principle;  in  Hartford,  at  the  deaf  and 
dumb  asylum  are  work-shops;  and  in  Yale  Col- 
lege, a  large  wood-house  has  been  built,  in 
which  students  may  saw  wood.  In  New  York, 
at  Whitesboro',  and  in  Virginia  and  Tennessee, 
are  literary  institutions  in  which  productive 
labour  are  combined  with  instruction;  and  we 
know  not  why  bodily  exercise,  in  the  form  of 
productive  labour,  should  not  be  as  conducive 
to  virtue  in  academies  and  colleges,  as  in  pri- 
sons and  houses  of  refuge.  From  the  experi- 
ments already  made  in  both  classes  of  institu- 
tions, it  appears,  that  labour  should  no  more 
be  neglected  where  the  improvement  of  the 
mind  is  the  primary  object,  than  the  improve- 
ment of  the  mind  should  be  neglected  where 
labour  and  restraint  are  the  primary  object. 
In  either  case,  it  is  seen  that  labour  is  not  only 
a  means  of  support,  but  an  auxiliary  of  virtue." 

FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

POWER  OF  RELIGION. 
NO.  II. 

Hekman  Boeeiiaave. 

The  influence  of  Christianity,  on  a  mind  vi- 
gorous by  nature,  and  elevated  and  refined  by 
learning,  seems  to  me  to  offer  a  spectacle  of 
the  most  beautiful  as  well  as  instructive  cha- 
racter. There  is  something  very  imposing  in 
the  control  which  a  strong  intellect  exercises 
over  every  thing  with  which  it  comes  into  con- 
tact, in  the  extent  of  its  researches,  and  the 
boundlessness  of  its  aims.  Men  struggle  long 
against  subjection  to  physical  force,  but  they 
yield  a  ready  obedience  to  the  power  of  ge- 
nius. When  genius,  therefore,  submits  to  the 
silent  and  persuasive  influence  of  religion, 
when  the  man  of  learning  no  longer  boasts  of 
his  intellectual  l  iclies,  but  magnifies  that  Pow- 
er which  is  above  every  power,  and  lays  his  trea- 
sures at  the  foot  of  the  cross  ;  we  seem  to 
find,  in  this  triumph  of  Christianity,  a  most 
convincing  evidence  of  its  truth,  and  a  strong 
inducement  to  acknowledge  its  obligations.  I 
have  been  led,  by  considerations  of  this  sort,  to 
select,  for  the  subject  of  the  present  number, 
the  character  of  the  distinguished  physician  and 
philosoj)her,  whose  name  is  placed  at  the  head 
of  this  article. 

Herman  Boerhaave  was  born  near  Leyden 
in  J 688.  His  father,  the  pastor  of  a  village 
church,  had  intended  him  for  his  own  profes- 
sion, and  after  completing  the  preparatory 
studies  at  the  public  school,  he  was  according- 
ly transferred  to  the  university.  Here  he  had 
not  long  resided,  when,  by  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther, he  was  left  without  resources,  other  than 
those  which  his  own  industry  supplied.  In  this 
emergency,  he  resolved  to  devote  a  portion 
of  his  time  to  the  instruction  of  a  class  in 
mathematics,  and  was  thus  enabled  not  only 


to  maintain  himself,  but  to  continue  his  studies 
at  college  with  such  success,  that  when,  in 
his  twenty-fifth  year,  he  took  his  degree,  he 
had  acquired,  besides  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  original  languages  of  Scripture,  a  fa- 
miliarity with  the  various  systems  of  philoso- 
phy and  theology,  was  already  distinguished  as  a 
profound  mathematician,  and  thoroughly  vers- 
ed in  the  several  branches  of  medical  science. 
Having  been  induced  to  relinquish  the  clerical 
profession,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  practice 
of  medicine,  and  was  for  a  time  compelled  to 
struggle  with  poverty  and  neglect.  The  vigour 
of  his  intellect,  and  variety  of  his  attainments, 
did  not,  however,  permit  him  to  remain  long  in 
obscurity.  At  an  early  age  he  was  appointed  to 
lecture  on  medicine  at  Leyden,  and  was  soon  af- 
ter successively  nominated  to  the  chairs  of  phy-  ' 
sic,  botany,  and  chemistry ;  and  from  that  period 
his  reputation,  and  that  of  the  university,  ra- 
pidly rose  to  great  eminence.  No  teacher  in 
his  time  was  so  popular.  Students  crowded 
to  him  from  every  quarter,  and  Leyden  became 
the  school  of  medical  science  for  all  Europe. 
He  was  consulted  by  the  most  noted  men  in  the 
diflferent  countries  of  Christendom  ;  and  it  is 
even  said  that  his  advice  was  solicited  by  a 
Chinese  mandarin,  whose  letter  was  addressed 
"  To  the  illustrious  Boerhaave — physician  in 
Europe."  In  medicine,  his  system  was  more 
generally  adopted  than  that  of  any  other  since 
the  time  of  Galen  ;  and  in  chemistry,  his  me- 
rits were  not  less  rem.arkable.  "  Next  to 
Stahl,"  says  one  of  his  eulogists,  "  we  place 
the  immortal  Boerhaave,  though  he  excelled 
in  a  different  way.  This  powerful  genius,  the 
honour  of  his  country,  of  his  profession,  and 
of  his  age,  threw  light  upon  every  subject  which 
he  treated  ;"  and  he  adds,  with  a  warmth  of 
expression  which  does  more  credit  to  his 
good  feehng  than  to  his  conceptions  of  the 
power  of  mind,  "  that  his  treatise  upon  fire 
is  an  astonishing  master-piece,  so  complete 
that  the  human  understanding  can  scarcely  - 
make  an  addition  to  it."  From  poverty  Boer- 
haave rose  rapidly  to  wealth,  which  was  great- 
ly increased  by  his  frugal  and  simple  habits. 
He  possessed  an  athletic  constitution,  but  was 
subject  to  violent  attacks  of  disease,  from  which 
he  endured  intense  sufferings  ;  and  perhaps  the 
recurrence  of  these  visitations  of  affliction  was 
one  means  of  promoting  that  humility  and  ar- 
dent piety  which  were  his  peculiar  character- 
istics. His  moral  character  was  no  less  re- 
markable than  his  intellectual  endowments. 
"  Some,"  says  his  distinguished  disciple,  Ilal- 
ler,"  though  few,  will  have  rivalled  him  in  erudi- 
tion ;  his  amiable  temper,  kind  to  all,  beneficent 
to  foes  and  adversaries,  detracting  from  no 
man's  merits,  and  binding  by  favour  his  daily 
opponents,  may  perhaps  never  be  paralleled." 
"  A  true  practical  philosopher,  no  one  was 
ever  less  moved  by  the  attacks  of  envy  or  ma- 
lice ;  no  one  ever  bore  with  more  firmness  and 
resignation  the  evils  of  life.  Simplicity  was 
the  characteristic  of  his  manners.  Easy  and 
familiar  in  his  converse,  perfectly  free  from  pa- 
rade of  every  kind,  grave  and  sober  in  his  de- 
meanour, yet  disposed  to  pleasantry,  and  occa- 
sionally indulging  in  good  humoured  raillery,  he 
has  been  compared  to  the  admirable  Socrates, 
whose  bust  he  is  said  also  to  have  resembled  in 
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feature.  He  was  almost  adored  by  his  pupils, 
whose  interests  he  regarded  with  the  kindness 
of  a  parent,  and  whom,  when  sick,  he  attend- 
ed in  preference  to  any  other  patients."  Piety 
of  the  most  amiable  cast,  was  wrought  into  the 
very  habit  of  his  soul,  and  the  business  of  every 
day  was  preceded  by  the  devotions  of  the  clo- 
set. "  This,  he  said,  gave  him  vigour  through- 
out the  rest  of  the  day,  and  enabled  him  to  sup- 
port the  fatigues  of  his  profession.  For  tran- 
quillity of  mind,  he  averred,  was  necessary  to 
the  health  of  the  body,  and  could  be  maintained 
amid  the  distresses  of  life,  only  by  a  well 
grounded  hope  of  the  approbation  of  our  Ma- 
ker on  Christian  principles.  When  suffering 
under  the  most  excruciating  pains,  he  set  an 
admirable  example  of  patience  and  resigna- 
tion. And  this  he  was  enabled  to  do,  not  only 
from  his  steady  acquiescence  in  the  truths  of 
revelation,  of  which  he  never  lost  sight,  but 
also,  as  he  told  a  friend,  from  revolving,  in  his 
memory,  as  he  lay  whole  days  and  nights 
without  sleep,  the  stores  of  knowledge  which 
he  had  treasured  up,  and  thus  diverting  his 
mind  from  what  he  sometimes  thought  insup- 
portable torment."  Shortly  before  his  death, 
this  eminent  philosopher  made  to  one  of  his 
friends  the  striking  and  emphatic  declaration, 
"  that  during  his  long  and  painful  illness,  he 
had  had  a  kind  of  experimental  proof  of  the 
justness  of  the  opinion  he  had  always  enter 
tained  concerning  the  distinct  natures  of  soul 
and  body,  of  the  thinking  and  corporeal  prin- 
ciple ;  for  though  the  pains  he  endured,  had 
been  long  and  exquisite,  yet  they  had  never 
been  able  to  oppress  him,  or  prevent  the  soul 
from  being  always  master  of  itself,  and  resign 
ed  to  the  will  of  his  Maker." 

His  conversation  towards  his  last  moments 
was  extremely  edifying  and  affecting.  He  of- 
ten expressed  to  those  who  surrounded  him, 
how  great  were  now  the  consolations  of  divine 
mercy  as  offered  in  the  gospel,  and  particular- 
ly recommended  to  them  the  observation  of 
that  heavenly  precept  of  love  to  God  and  man 
so  strongly  insisted  upon  by  the  apostle  John. 

Such  was  Herman  Boerhaave.  As  a  phi- 
losopher, and  a  diligent  investigator  of  nature, 
his  extraordinai'y  merits  are  acknowledged  by 
all.  As  a  Christian,  the  excellence  of  his  cha- 
racter can  be  appreciated  only  by  those  who 
feel  the  importance  of  Christian  obligations. 
New  systems  have  superseded  that  which  he 
laboured  to  establish  ;  and  researches,  con- 
ducted under  more  favourable  circumstan- 
ces, have  led  to  discoveries  in  science,  in 
comparison  of  which  those  of  Boerhaave 
were  unimportant.  But  years  have  not  de- 
tracted from  the  force  of  his  example,  and 
the  influence  of  his  piety  will  be  felt,  when  it 
will  be  of  Uttle  interest  to  know  what  he 
taught, 

CUBA. 

(Continued  from  p.  19.) 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  vines 
of  various  species,  running  with  luxuriance 
over  all  the  trees  of  the  forest.  Many  of  them 
fasten  their  roots  in  the  top  of  a  tree,  and 
thence  run  downwards,  fastening  themselves 
again  in  the  ground.    Sometimes  they  are' 


seen  waving  in  the  air,  without  any  fixture  in 
the  ground.  These  vines  often  form  symme- 
trical arbours,  that  would  be  beautiful  in  the 
most  tasteful  gardens.  But  of  all  sights  the 
most  amusing  is  the  Scotchman  hugging  the 
Creole,  as  it  is  significantly  called.  The  vine 
descends  from  the  top,  often  of  the  loftiest 
trees  of  the  forest,  and  rises  from  the  ground, 
winding  round  the  trunk,  and  by  its  many  con 
volutions,  literally  webs  it  over,  grows  into  it 
self,  branch  with  branch,  and  looks  like  an  im- 
mense serpent  writhing  about  its  victim.  The 
Creole,  the  original  tree,  is  always  finally  smo- 
thered in  the  hostile  embrace.  It  commences 
a  premature  decay,  rots,  falls  by  piecemeal, 
becomes  a  mere  skeleton,  and  finally  disap- 
pears, leaving  the  parasitical  bejuco,  changed 
in  its  very  nature  from  vine  to  tree,  in  prosper- 
ous possession  of  the  ground.  The  trunk  of  the 
murderous  tree,  near  the  ground,  is  vigorous 
and  healthy,  with  a  top  running  high,  and 
sometimes  with  branches  from  two  feet  to  three 
and  a  half  in  diameter. 

The  plantain  is  one  of  the  greatest  blessings 
of  heaven  to  a  tropical  climate.  It  probably 
constitutes  three-fourths  of  the  subsistence  of 
the  black  population  of  the  island,  and  is 
healthful  luxury  on  the  table  of  many  white 
men  in  town  and  country.  The  ease  and  a- 
bundance  with  which  it  is  raised,  are  astonish 
ing.  It  will  grow  among  rocks,  with  almost 
no  soil ;  in  gorges,  where  nothing  else  can  be 
cultivated  ;  among  coffee,  repaying  to  that  de- 
licate plant  by  its  shade,  as  some  think,  what 
it  takes  from  the  common  soil,  for  its  aliment. 
When  reared  in  rows,  about  fifteen  feet  apart, 
a  field  of  these  plants  presents  a  beautiful 
scene.  It  grows  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in 
height.  Its  stem  is  six  or  ten  inches  in  diame- 
ter ;  its  top  has  long  waving  leaves  like  a  palm, 
and  each  plant  yields  about  a  hundred  plan- 
tains. The  economy  of  this  plant  cannot  be 
observed  without  admiration.  From  the  cen- 
tre of  its  leaves,  it  pushes  forth  a  purple  cone, 
ten  inches  long,  and  four  in  diameter,  in  form 
like  a  pond  lily  before  it  opens.  This  cone 
hangs  suspended  from  a  strong  stem.  One  leaf 
soon  unfolds  from  the  cone,  displaying  under 
its  shelter  a  row  of  young  plantains,  which, 
with  a  maternal  tenderness,  it  protects  from  the 
sun,  and  cold  and  wet,  till  they  are  matured, 
and  then  falls.  Then  another  leaf  relaxes  from 
the  cone,  and  brings  forth  its  brood  as  before; 
and  the  process  goes  on  till  the  bunch  of 
plantains  is  as  large  and  heavy  as  the  stem  can 
conveniently  sustain  and  perfect,  and  (he  rest 
wither  in  immaturity. 

Our  glow  worm  and  fire  fly  are  not  to  be 
mentioned  with  the  splendid  insect,  the  cu 
cuUo,  whose  sportive  hour  commences  with 
the  twilight.  Like  so  many  brilliant  stars  or 
comets,  they  dart  in  all  directions,  from  the 
tops  of  plantations  and  trees,  soaring  and  de- 
scending— suddenly  they  wheel  from  one  direc- 
tion to  another,  pursuing  and  pursued,  and 
playing  their  circles  I'ound  each  other,  with  a 
sort  of  magical  enchantment.  It  is  as  if  the 
stars  had  left  their  orbits,  and  were  mingling 
in  a  mazy  dance,  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
transported  gazers. 

The  light  which  they  give  is  not  a  flash,  but 
steady,  emitted  through  two  large  eyes,  and  is 


of  uncommon  whiteness  and  purity,  hke  the 
soft  beams  of  the  evening  star. 

The  negroes  may  often  be  seen  in  the 
marshes  of  the  plantation,  pursuing  and  taking 
as  many  of  these  splendid  captives  as  possible. 
The  negro  mothers  use  them  as  their  nursing 
lamps,  and  young  ladies  usually  adorn  their 
persons  for  evening  assemblies,  with  a  string  of 
cucullo  brilliants.  This  insect  is  an  inch  and 
a  half  long,  and  gives  hght  enough  for  young 
eyes  to  read  by. 

It  is  quite  remarkable,  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  poisonous  creature  on  the  island.  Snakes 
are  quite  inoffensive,  though  many  of  them  are 
of  considerable  size,  and  prey  on  poultry. 
The  chameleon  is  to  be  frequently  seen,  and 
possesses  the  singular  property  of  imbibing  the 
colour  of  surrounding  objects — sometimes  ta- 
king several  different  shades  in  various  parts 
of  its  body  at  the  same  time. 

The  scorpion  makes  a  figure  in  this  island, 
but  either  has  no  poison  about  him,  or  it  in- 
volves no  danger.  An  old  one  has  sometimes 
been  seen  with  a  hundred  young  ones  on  her 
back — they  often  intrude  into  the  best  apart- 
ments, and  even  into  the  neatest  beds.  Stran- 
gers are  sometimes  surprised,  after  blov/ing 
out  their  lamps,  and  jumping  into  bed,  by  a 
thrust  in  the  back,  and  find  themselves  woun- 
ded, in  no  pleasant  manner,  although  never 
dangerously. 

The  bibiagua,  an  ant  of  half  the  size  of  our 
black  ant,  is  a  great  annoyance  to  the  planter. 
These  little  animals,  perfectly  insignificant 
considered  individually,  are  powerful  and  for- 
midable in  their  congregated  or  social  strength. 
They  invade  a  garden  or  plantation,  digging 
out  and  founding  their  subterranean  cities, 
without  exciting  suspicion  of  their  presence, 
until,  in  one  night,  the  choicest  of  the  flowers 
and  plants  will  be  completely  stripped,  and  the 
astonished  planter  beholds  in  the  morning  the 
total  devastation  of  his  hopes.  A  regular 
siege  is  immediately  commenced  against  the 
powerful  little  invader.  The  entrance  to  their 
covered  Avay  being  discovered  by  the  leaves 
they  have  dropped,  this  arched  passage  is  dug 
down  to  the  depth  of  one  or  two  feet,  until  it 
terminates  in  a  spacious  city.  Here  is  found 
a  collection  of  cells,  in  which  are  deposited 
masses  of  eggs,  and  an  astonishing  number  of 
the  common  bibiaguas,  with  a  sprinkling  pro- 
bably of  queen  or  mother  ants.  By  stopping 
here,  however,  we  should  have  but  a  limited 
view  of  this  ingenious  and  populous  nation. 
Several  villages  are  frequently  connected  in 
one  commonwealth  by  subterranean  passages, 
extending  sometimes  a  distance  of  twenty  or 
thirty  rods ;  and  the  war  has  often  been  con- 
tinued for  six  months  against  a  fortress,  pene- 
trating through  soil  and  solid  rocks,  to  a  per- 
pendicular depth  of  twenty  feet  without  break- 
ing up  its  foundations. 

{To  be  continued.') 

As  our  advantages  towards  practising  and 
promoting  piety  and  virtue  were  greater  than 
those  of  other  men;  so  will  our  excuse  be  less, 
if  we  neglect  to  make  use  of  them.  We  can- 
not plead,  in  abatement  of  our  guilt,  that  we 
were  ignorant  of  our  duty,  under  the  prepos- 
session of  ill  habits,  and  the  bias  of  a  wrong 
education.     -  Atterbuey. 
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THE  EVENING  STAR. 

Star  of  the  west — thy  dewy  beam 
Looks  o'er  our  mingled  joy  aud  wo  ; 

Reflected  in  the  glossy  stream, 

Thou  deiga'st  to  light  the  world  below  ; 

While  the  waves  ripple  their  reply 

To  the  low  breeze's  evening  sigh. 

Star  of  the  west — where  nature  sleeps, 
And  the  last  glance  of  day  is  gone, 

And  when  the  balmy  dew-drop  weeps, 
Thou  shin'st  and  sparkiest  there  alone. 

And  throwest  thy  ray  of  silver  light 

Ou  the  dim  breast  of  coming  night. 

Star  of  the  west — thy  soft  beams  fall 
To  light  alike  the  prince  and  slave  ; 

Impartially  they  shine  for  all ; 

The  sailor  wandering  o'er  the  wave. 

The  king,  beneath  his  canopy. 

And  the  poor  serf,  may  gaze  on  thee. 

Star  of  the  west — whose  glories  burn. 
As  if  to  guard  while  we  are  sleeping  ; 

Ere  we  retire,  to  thee  we  turn. 

And   gaze  where  thou  thy  watch  art 
keeping  : 

Thy  gentle  influence  o'er  us  shed, 

And  with  sweet  slumbers  bless  our  bed. 

And  Thou,  who  mad'st  the  glorious  star. 
And  guid'st  it  through  its  hourly  flight, 

Who  guard'st  us  wheresoe'er  we  are. 

Through  brilliant  day  and  gloomy  night ; 

Oh  I  shed  around  the  willing  heart, 

The  light  tliat  never  can  depart. 

FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

The  following,  copied  from  a  late  paper,  is 
part  of  a  charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  of  Dutchess 
County,  N.  Y.  by  William  Jay.  In  a  con- 
densed form,  the  evils  of  intemperance  are 
forcibly  exhibited,  and  the  hints  to  those  placed 
in  situations  of  authority  and  influence  are 
pertinent.  C. 


countenanced  by  the  wise  and  good,  they  are  seldom 
called  to  encounter  the  frowns  of  any,  whose  appro- 
bation or  censure  can  confer  either  honour  or  dis- 
grace. 

As  the  guardians  of  the  public  peace  and  morals, 
you,  gentlemen,  I  am  confident,  will  cheerfully  lend 
your  influence  in  suppressing  a  vice,  which,  while  it 
inflicts  on  society  innumerable  and  incalculable  evils, 
consigns  its  victims  to  wretchedness  in  this  life  and 
that  which  is  to  come. 
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But,  gentlemen,  the  most  powerful  and  malignant 
agent,  in  rousing  the  evil  passions  of  our  nature  into 
action,  is  Intemperance.    The  experience  of  all  who 
are  conversant  with  the  administration  of  justice, 
testifies  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  crimes 
which  disturb  society,  flow  from  this  source.  In- 
temperance of  itself,  supplies  almost  every  incite- 
ment to  crime.    While  it  inflames  the  passions,  it 
releases  them  from  the  control  of  reason.    If  it 
finds  its  victim  ignorant,  it  keeps  him  so — if  in  pos- 
session of  knowledge,  it  deprives  him  of  its  use — it 
prevents  him  from  acquiring  property,  and  leads  him 
to  dissipate  what  he  has— it  takes  from  him  that  self 
respect,  which  is  often  the  only  preservative  of  de- 
cency and  morality,  and  renders  him  insensible  to 
shame  and  disgrace  ;  and  lastly,  it  too  frequently 
obscures  his  moral  sense,  and  destroys  within  his 
breast  that  reverence  for  his  Maker,  and  that  dread 
,pf  future  retribution,  which  have  ever  been  found 
the  most  powerful  restraints  on  human  depravity. 
In  short,  it  is  impossible  to  mention  any  one  vice  so 
fatal  to  individual  virtue  and  happiness,  and  so  dan- 
gerous to  i)ublic  peace  and  security  as  this.    It  is, 
therefore,  tho  duty  of  all,  and  especially  of  those 
whoso  official  stations  render  them  more  sensible 
than  others  of  the  aggravated  evils  it  produces,  to 
use   tlieir  influence   in  suppressing  intemperance. 
It  is  a  circumstance  auspicious  to  the  best  interests 
of  our  country,  that  the  public  attention  is  now  di- 
rected to  this  subject,  and  that  strenuous  efforts  are 
making  to  effect,  in  this  particular,  a  reformation  in 
our  national  manners.    That  some  few  should  bo 
found,  disposed  to  thwart  and  ridicule  these  efforts, 
will  not  surprise  us,  when  wo  recollect  that  in  all 
ages  and  countries,  every  attempt  to  benefit  man- 
kind has  experienced  obloquy  and  opposition.    It  is 
due,  however,  to  candour,  to  admit,  and  the  fact  is 
creditable  to  our  country,  tliat  while  the  members  of 
temperanco  societies  find  themselves  applauded  and 


We  have  conversed  with  a  respectable  indi 
vidual,  who  attended  the  yearly  meeting  of 
Friends  recently  held  at  Baltimore,  who  stated 
that  it  was  conducted  throughout  in  a  very  sa- 
tisfactory manner,  and  closed  its  sittings  on 
sixth  day  the  twenty-third  ult.  We  are  in 
expectation  of  receiving  further  particulars 
respecting  its  proceedings,  which  will  proba- 
bly be  inserted  in  our  next. 

The  last  number  of  the  Miscellaneous  Re- 
pository, after  giving  a  summary  account  of 
the  late  Indiana  yearly  meeting,  corresponding 
with  that  contained  in  our  paper  of  the  24th 
ult.,  thus  proceeds: — 

"  Besides  the  usual  concerns  of  the  Society,  the 
case  of  the  people  of  colour  lately  banished  from  Cin- 
cinnati engaged  the  attention  of  the  meeting,  and 
very  strongly  excited  its  sympathy;  and  a  sum  of 
money  was  raised  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers.  As 
I  propose  to  lay  before  the  readers  of  the  Repository 
a  more  circumstantial  account  of  the  case  of  these 
black  people,  I  shall,  at  the  present,  only  observe, 
that  this  act  of  peculiar  cruelty,  and  revival  of  a  law 
which  has  lain  a  dead  letter,  perhaps  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  was  the  work  of  the  trustees  of  Cincin- 
nati township,  one  of  whom  is  a  prominent  member 
of  the  new  society  of  Hicksites. 

"The  subject  of  education  also  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  yearly  meeting  of  Indiana,  and  advices 
were  sent  down  to  the  subordinate  meetings  promo- 
tive of  that  interesting  object. 

"  Measures  were  also  adopted  to  promote  a  more 
general  diflFusion  of  knowledge,  by  the  formation  of 
libraries  within  the  several  monthly  meetings. 

"  Directions  were  also  given  to  the  monthly  and 
quarterly  meetings  to  institute  careful  inquiries 
throughout  their  respective  limits,  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther there  are  any  of  the  members  not  supplied  with 
the  Holy  Scriptures;  and  should  any  such  instances 
be  found,  to  take  care  that  they  be  supplied ;  and 
make  report  to  the  meeting  next  year." 


The  number  in  attendance  at  this  yearly 
meeting,  on  the  men's  side,  was  estimated  at 
about  1100  ;  on  the  women's  side,  it  was  not 
so  large  ;  but  both  meetings  were  supposed  to 
amount  to  about  2000.  We  copy  from  the 
same  journal  the  following : 


The  Hicksite  yearly  meeting  at  Waynesville  be- 
gan on  second  day  the  20th  ult.  and  closed  as  we 
understand  on  7tli  day  the  3rd  inst.  In  the  course 
of  their  proceedings  it  appears,  they  had  a  very  se- 
rious dilliculty  in  disposing  of  a  doctrinal  subject. 
It  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands  that  they  were 
thrown  into  great  confusion — one  whole  day  was 
taken  up  in  the  discussion — some  left  the  house  in 
resentment,  and  the  meeting  adjourned  (as  they  ex- 
I>rcss  it)  "  without  doing  any  business." 

The  case,  as  we  are  told,  was  this.  James  B. 
Johnson,  a  man  of  talents,  and  of  too  much  honesty 
to  conceal  his  sentiments,  had  avowed  his  belief  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  the  son  of  Joseph.  It  is  also  said 
that  Johnson  was  on  some  important  appointments 


by  that  meeting.  A  statement  was  made  that  the 
name  of  a  member  waf=  on  the  records  of  the  meeting 
who  held  the  above  belief,  and  the  question  of  eras- 
ing the  name  of  James  B.  Johnson  immediately  arose. 

We  have  been  informed  of  many  other  particulars 
of  this  aff"air,  which  I  shall  forbear  to  relate  at  pre- 
sent— choosing  rather  to  confine  myself  to  a  written 
statement  from  one  of  the  Hicksites  who  was  pre- 
sent, than  to  enlarge  the  narrative  from  verbal 
information,  which  might  be  called  in  question, 
though  it  has  been  derived  from  eye  and  ear  wit- 
nesses. 

The  circumstance  clearly  establishes  the  fact  that 
there  are  persons  in  the  Hicksite  society,  who  hold 
the  opinion  attributed  to  James  B.  Johnson,  and 
others  who  do  not.  If  they  are  both  honest  to  their 
opinions,  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  agree  to- 
gether. If  they  compromise  the  matter,  they  ac- 
knowledge that  the  doctrine  is  of  no  importance  on 
either  side,  and  virtually  admit  that  Jesus  Christ  and 
his  apostles  and  evangelists  were  impostors,  and  the 
New  Testament  a  forgery.  If  they  decide  against 
James  B.  Johnson  they  equally  decide  against  Elias 
Hicks,  and  here  Johnson  has  the  decided  advantage 
over  his  opponents.  They  have  acknowledged  unity 
with  Elias  Hicks,  after  he  had  distinctly  declared, 
that  according  to  his  best  judgment  there  was  con- 
siderable more  evidence  that  Jesus  was  the  son  of 
Joseph  than  otherwise.  I  have  not  his  letter  to 
Thomas  Willis  by  me — but  such  is  the  statement  ex- 
pressed in  that  letter,  which  Elias  Hicks  dare  not 
deny  having  written. — Nay  he  went  so  far  in  that 
letter, — he  treated  the  subject  with  so  much  con- 
tempt, that  he  declared  it  as  his  belief  that  it  was 
more  harm  to  use  tobacco  raised  by  slaves,  than  to 
believe  either  opinion  !  Thus,  according  to  E.  Hicka, 
the  question  whether  our  Lord  was  the  Son  of 
Joseph  or  not — is  not  worth  the  difference  between 
two  segarsi 

It  is  true  that  E.  Hicks  in  the  letter  alluded  to, 
stoops  to  the  low  and  degrading  expedient  to  serve 
his  purpose  at  that  time — by  trying  to  hold  out  the 
idea  that  he  himself  was  so  under  the  influence  of 
tradition  and  superstition  that  he  still  held  his  for- 
mer opinion,  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  his  best 
judgment !  Johnson  is  a  man  of  too  much  inde- 
pendence and  honesty  to  resort  to  any  such  despica- 
ble artifice.  And  if  the  Hicksite  society  do  not  hold 
the  same  opinion  they  must  disown  him.  Some  of 
them  have  remarked  with  apparent  satisfaction,  that 
now  they  would  show  the  soundness  of  their  princi- 
ples, and  the  unfairness  of  the  charges  that  have 
been  made  against  them. — But  here,  it  seems  to  me, 
they  will  be  met  with  some  serious  difficulties. 
Will  they  have  a  creed. ^ — will  they  lay  restraints  on 
the  human  mind  ?  Will  they  disown  their  members 
ior  opinions  ?  If  so,  they  must  dispose  of  their  hobby 
horses,  which  have  carried  them  so  triumphantly 
over  the  understandings  of  their  simple  partizans. 
But  this  is  not  all.  If  they  sacrifice  James  B.  John- 
son to  retrieve  the  sinking  cause  of  E.  Hicks,  when 
Johnson  can  show  that  he  is  holding  the  sentiments 
of  Hicks — only  more  honestly  than  their  leader — it 
will  be  an  act  of  flagrant  injustice  and  cruelty.  If 
they  disown  the  one,  they  must  disown  the  other 
also.  ]f  they  acknowledge  religious  fellowship  with 
either,  they  take  on  themselves,  undeniably,  the  im- 
putation of  the  doctrine  in  question.  And  if  they 
drop  the  subject,  the  result  must  be  the  same  as  if 
they  openly  avowed  the  opinion.  If  they  displace 
Johnson  from  appointments,  (as  it  is  said  they  have,) 
and  retain  him  a  member  of  their  society,  it  will 
have  the  appearance  of  a  mere  stratagem  to  produce 
an  effect — to  make  the  public  believe  that  they  do 
not  hold  an  opinion — -when  at  the  same  time  that 
opinion  does  not  affect  the  rights  of  membership 
among  them.  If  tliey  admit  their  members  to  hold 
the  opinion  in  question  and  openly  avow  it,  and  still 
continue  to  be  members,  why  make  the  bustle  about 
it  in  their  yearly  meeting,  but  to  produce  an  effect 
on  the  public  mind,  and  induce  an  opinion  of  their 
principles  which  has  no  solid  foundation.' 


Notice. 

A  meeting  of  "  the  Bible  Association  of 
Friends  in  America"  will  be  held  on  3rd  day 
evening,  the  10th  inst.,  at  7  o'clock. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

REMARKS 

Upon  Evan  Lewis'' s  Review  of  the  Testimony 
of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Westbury  and 
Jericho. 

(Continued  from  page  22.) 

The  next  charge  in  the  testimony  of  disown- 
ment  is,  that  Elias  Hicks  "  has  extensively 
promulgated  his  views  in  conversation,  in  writ- 
ing, and  in  his  public  communications,  endea- 
vouring to  destroy  a  belief  in  the  miraculous 
cpnception  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

The  denials  of  this  charge  made  by  Elias 
Hicks  himself,  and  the  reviewer  in  his  name, 
are  as  deliberate  attempts  at  imposition  upon 
the  public  as  we  have  ever  known.  The  fra- 
tners  of  the  testimony  of  disownment  vi'ere  well 
ascertained  of  the  literal  truth  of  the  charges 
it  contains.  They  had  been  personal  witnesses 
of  Elias  Hicks's  unsoundness  for  a  long  series 
of  years.  They  had  heard  his  public  discour- 
ses, they  had  held  discussions,  and  maintained 
epistolary  correspondence  with  him,  on  the 
very  point  which  we  are  now  considering,  in 
the  course,  of  which  he  had  again  and  again 
affirmed  Jesus  Christ  to  have  had  a  natural 
father,  to  have  been  the  natural  son  of  Joseph. 
It  was  not,  however,  to  the  framers  of  the  tes- 
timony of  disownment  alone,  that  this  false 
doctrine  of  Elias  Hicks  was  familiar.  He  had 
openly  avowed  it,  and  had  argued  in  its  defence 
with  many  individuals  of  the  highest  respecta 
bility ;  and  such  testimony  could  now  be  ad- 
duced as  would  fully  substantiate  the  charge, 
after  the  most  rigid  scrutiny  of  a  legal  tribu 
nal. 

In  his  celebrated  letter  to  Thomas  Willis, 
Elias  Hicks  expressly  says,  that,  after  a  care 
ful  examination  of  the  accounts  given  by  the 
four  evangelists,  he  was  led  to  the  conclusion, 
that  "  there  was  considerably  more  Scripture 
evidence  for  his  [Christ's]  being  the  son  of 
Joseph  than  otherwise."  Now,  this  being 
question  that  must  necessarily  be  decided  by 
the  authority  of  the  sacred  records,  it  follows 
of  course,  that  if  Elias  Hicks  be  a  believer  in 
the  Scriptures,  and  if,  as  he  says,  they  contain 
a  considerable  preponderance  of  evidence  in 
favour  of  Jesus  being  the  son  of  Joseph,  that 
this  latter  opinion  must  be  the  established  con 
elusion  of  his  mind.  Yet  the  reviewer  tri 
umphantly  denies  that  the  letter  to  Wilhs  is 
proof  of  Elias  Hicks's  unsoundness  upon  the 
point  in  question  ;  and  even  goes  so  far  as  to 
charge  the  various  yearly  meetings  of  Friends 
who  have  noticed  this  letter,  with  unfairness 
because  they  have  not  quoted  the  sentence 
immediately  following  the  one  which  we  have 
just  given.  In  this  paragraph  Elias  Hick 
says,  that  although  there  is  considerably  more 
Scripture  evidence  for  Christ's  being  the  son 
of  Joseph  than  otherwise,  that  it  has  not  yet 
changed  his  belief.  Conscious,  however,  that 
this  would  be  viewed  as  a  mere  subterfuge,  he 
asks  the  question  himself:  "  Are  the  conse 
quences  which  follow  much  more  favourable?' 
We  can  truly  answer  that  we  think  they  are 
not.  It  would  have  been  much  more  "  fa 
vourable"  to  his  candour,  to  have  acknow 
ledged  plainly,  as  he  has  since  done  in  conver 
sation  with  various  individuals,  that  Jesus  was 


in  his  opinion,  the  natural  son  of  Joseph,  which 
is  obviously  the  drift  and  design  of  his  Jesuiti- 
cal letter  to  T.  Willis.  This  production,  ta- 
ken as  a  whole,  is  indeed  a  great  curiosity.  It 
is  worthy  of  an  initiated  disciple  of  Loyola, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  its  different  assertions, 
accurately  compared,  are  extremely  inconsist- 
ent. Its  author  first  says,  that  for  fifty  years 
he  had  heard  the  Scriptures  read,  under  the 
nfluence  of  tradition,  and  had  therefore  be- 
ieved  in  the  miraculous  conception  of  Christ; 
but  that,  taking  occasion  to  peruse  a  history 
of  the  ancient  Christian  church,  (whicli  is  well 
known  to  have  been  a  work  of  Dr.  Priestley's,) 
he  was  thereby  induced  to  examine  the  ac- 
counts of  the  evangelists  more  minutely,  and 
then  discovered,  that,  during  his  long  night  of 
tradition,  he  had  fallen  into  a  complete  delu 
sion,  the  Scriptures  actually  containing  consi 
derably  more  evidence  that  Jesus  was  the  son 
of  Joseph  than  otherwise.  Regardless,  how 
ever,  of  the  Scripture  testimony,  he  informs 
us,  that  he  still  retained  his  belief  of  the  mira- 
culous conception,  and  this,  too,  for  the  very 
last  reason  which  we  should  suppose  would 
actuate  so  high  a  professor  of  spirituality,  and 
so  strenuous  an  opposer  of  tradition,  viz. 

that  tradition  was  a  mighty  bulwark,  and 
not  easily  removed," — a  "  mighty  bulwark," 
truly,  since,  in  the  mind  of  this  reformer,  it 
seems  to  be  an  obstacle  of  greater  magnitude, 
than  in  that  of  the  carnal  and  bigoted  profes- 
sor ;  for  with  the  former  it  overbalances  the 
whole  weight  of  Scripture  testimony,  whilst 
the  latter,  with  all  his  obduracy,  would  hardly 
dare  openly  and  avowedly  to  set  tradition 
above  the  Scriptures. 

If  Elias  Hicks  really  believes  that  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Scriptures  strongly  preponderates 
in  favour  of  Jesus  being  the  son  of  Joseph,  and 
yet  continues,  through  the  influence  of  tradi- 
tion, to  maintain  the  opinion  that  he  is  not  the 
son  of  Joseph,  it  follows  irresistibly,  that,  in 
his  mind,  tradition  is  more  powerful  than  Scrip- 
ture, and  that  he  will  uphold  erroneous  doc- 
trine on  the  ground  of  tradition,  contrary  to, 
and  in  the  very  face  of  Scripture  testimony. 
But,  perusing  this  anomalous  letter  a  little 
further,  we  find  its  author  openly  avowing,  that 
he  feels  the  "same  flow  of  love  and  unity"  with 
those  who  are  unbelievers  in  the  miraculous 
birth  of  the  Saviour,  as  he  does  towards  those 
who  are  sound  in  the  faith  ;  and,  moreover, 
that  he  would  not  "  dare  to  say  positively,  that 
it  would  be  his  mind,  that  they  should  change 
their  belief,  unless  he  could  give  them  much 
greater  evidence  than  he  is  at  present  possessed 
of.^^  He  then  goes  on  to  say,  that  he  consid- 
ers the  belief  or  disbelief  of  the  miraculous 
conception  as  nonessential,  with  regard  to  sal- 
vation, and  that  he  should  commit  more  sin  in 
smoking  tobacco,  that  was  the  produce  of 
slaves'  labour,  than  in  believing  or  disbelieving 
the  proposition.  We  appeal  to  eveiy  candid 
man  to  declare,  whether  a  true  believer  in  the 
miraculous  birth  of  our  Saviour,  could  possi- 
bly use  such  language  as  that  employed  by 
Elias  Hicks  in  speaking  upon  this  subject.  1st. 
We  find  him  insinuating  that  he  is  a  behever  in 
the  doctrine.  2dly.  Asserting  that  the  weight 
of  Scripture  testimony  is  against  it.  Sdly.  Af- 
firming that,  notwithstanding  this,  his  real  be- 


lief is  not  changed.  4thly.  That  he  cares  so 
little  about  the  matter,  that  he  has  equal  unity 
with  those  that  believe  and  those  that  reject  the 
doctrine.  Sthly.  That  the  evidence  he  has  in 
possession  is  so  unsatisfactory,  that  he  does  not 
desire  the  conversion  of  unbelievers  to  the 
faith,  and,  lastly,  coupling  this  great  question 
with  smoking  a  pipe  of  tobacco.  The  asser- 
tion of  the  reviewer,  that  the  charge  of  the 
monthly  meeting  against  Elias  Hicks,  on  the 
point  in  question,  is  groundless  and  a  false  ac- 
cusation, is  as  rash  and  reckless  as  any  denial 
of  truth  we  have  ever  known.  I  will  venture 
to  say,  that  no  twelve  intelligent,  unprejudiced 
men  in  the  United  States,  would  hesitate  to 
pronounce,  from  the  perusal  of  the  letter  to 
Willis  alone^  that  Elias  Hicks  was  not  only  an 
unbeliever  in  the  miraculous  conception  of 
Jesus  Christ,  but  also  that  he  was  a  prevarica- 
ting and  disingenuous  man.  The  reviewer  has 
occupied  four  or  five  pages  of  his  pamphlet  in 
trying  to  prove  the  irrelevancy  of  the  passage 
from  the  Philadelphia  Sermons,  so  frequently 
adduced,  to  show  Elias  Hicks's  disbelief  of  the 
miraculous  conception.  The  whole  of  this  la- 
boured attempt  at  explanation  is  rendered  nu- 
gatory, by  a  single  sentence  of  the  sermon,  in 
which  Elias  Hicks  affirms,  that  nothing  visible 
can  be  a  son  of  God.  Now  the  body  of  Jesus 
was  visible  and  must  have  had  a  father.  It 
was  either  the  son  of  Joseph,  or  it  was  miracu- 
lously conceived  out  of  the  ordinary  course 
and  without  a  human  father.  If  nothing  visi- 
ble can  be  a  son  of  God,  (he  visible  man  Jesus 
Christ  was  not  the  son  of  God,  and  had,  of 
course,  a  human  fither,  and  was  the  natural 
son  of  Joseph.  'I'his  is  a  conclusion  which 
cannot  be  evaded,  and  it  was  obviously  the  real 
meaning  of  Elias  Hicks.  But  the  proof ofhis 
denial  of  the  miraculous  birth,  does  not  rest 
upon  one  letter  or  one  sermon  ;  it  is  establish- 
ed by  the  testimony  of  numerous  individuals  of 
the  highest  character,  to  whom,  at  different 
times  and  places,  he  has  openly  avowed  his 
sentiments,  and  with  whom  he  has  argued  at 
great  length,  upon  the  point  in  controversy. 
We  shall  cite  several  instances,  at  the  same 
time  declaring,  that  we  verily  believe  there  are 
none  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  and  deeply 
initiated  followers,  who  are  not  perfectly  aware, 
if  they  had  the  magnanimity  to  avow  it,  that  he 
really  believes  Jesus  Christ  to  have  been  the 
natural  son  of  Joseph. 

In  a  conversation  between  Joseph  Whitall 
and  Elias  Kicks,  in  1822,  the  latter  argued  at 
some  length  upon  the  subject  of  the  nativity  of 
Christ,  and  expressly  denied  his  being  the  Son 
of  God,  until  after  the  baptism  of  John. 

In  a  conversation  at  his  own  house,  in  1824, 
with  Anna  Braithwaite,  Ann  Shipley  and  S. 
Parsons,  Ehas  Hicks  declared,  that  if  Anna 
Braithwaite  would  attentively  read  the  Scrip- 
tures, she  would  believe  Jesus  to  be  the  son  of 
Joseph.  This  same  assertion  was  made  by 
Elias  Hicks,  in  an  interview  with  the  venera- 
ble William  Jackson,  of  Chester  county,  Penn. 
and  it  was  accompanied  by  a  positive  declara- 
tion, delivered  with  great  earnestness,  that  the 
two  first  chapters  of  Matthew  and  Luke  were 
fables.  A  narrative  of  this  interview,  I  ob- 
tained from  the  lips  of  William  Jackson  him- 
self. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


The  preceding  testimony  has  already  been 
before  the  public,  and  has,  we  doubt  not,  been 
considered  conclusive  by  every  unprejudiced 
mind  ;  but,  in  order  to  expose  and  refute  the 
asseverations  of  Elias  Hicks  and  the  reviewer 
more  completely,  we  shall  examine  the  subject 
with  still  greater  minuteness.  The  disbelief 
of  the  miraculous  conception  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  was  one  of  Elias  Hicks's  early  depar- 
tures from  the  Christian  faith.  It  was  known 
and  deplored  by  those  very  Friends  who  fram- 
ed the  testimony  of  disownment,  long  before 
the  Society  of  Friends  generally  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  fact  ;  and  we  may  here  take 
the  occasion  to  remark,  that  the  charges  con- 
tained in  the  testimony,  are,  in  themselves, 
and  without  any  special  confirmation,  entitled 
to  the  utmost  credit,  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  members  of  the  monthly  meeting, 
which  issued  the  document,  were,  most  of  them, 
Elias  Hicks's  personal  friends  and  neighbours, 
including  amongst  the  number,  the  ancient 
and  highly  respected  Gideon  Seaman,  his  once 
intimate  and  much  valued  friend.  These  per- 
sons had  long  perceived,  and  long  mourned, 
Elias  Hicks's  gradual  departures  from  the  faith 
of  the  gospel.  On  the  point  of  the  birth  of 
Christ,  in  particular,  they  had  often  laboured 
with  him  ;  they  were  very  well  aware  of  the 
sources  from  whence  he  derived  many  of  his 
unsound  notions — they  knew  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  reading  the  works  of  Dr.  Priestley  and 
other  sceptical  writers,  and  that  the  Church 
History  of  the  former  was  probably  the  original 
source  from  whence  he  imbibed  his  doubts  of 
the  miraculous  conception.  Shortly  before 
the  commencement  of  the  controversy  in  Phila- 
delphia yearly  meeting,  a  deistical  paper  was 
published  in  Providence,  R.  I.  bearing  the 
title  of  the  "  Celestial  Magnet,"  and  containing 
some  of  the  most  open  and  barefaced  attacks 
upon  the  Christian  religion  which  have  ap- 
peared since  the  days  of  Paine.  In  the  4th 
number  of  that  journal,  was  a  chapter  specially 
devoted  to  the  disproof  of  the  Scripture  nar- 
rative of  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  and  affirming 
him  to  have  been  the  real  sen  of  Joseph.  This 
work,  and  its  author,  Elias  Hicks  openly  pa- 
tronized, he  spoke  of  its  contents  with  strong 
approbation,  and  was  actively  engaged  in  cir- 
culating it  among  the  younger  members  of  our 
religious  Society ;  and  in  one  instance,  of 
which  we  have  knowledge,  he  sent  it  to  a 
distant  pa.rt  of  the  United  States,  accompanied 
with  a  commendatory  letter.  In  conversation 
with  several  Friends  about  the  4th  number,  he 
remarked  that  its  author  had  undertaken  to 
prove  that  Jesus  was  the  son  of  Joseph,  and 
that  he  believed  he  would  make  him  out  to  be 
so.  In  addition  to  his  circulating  the  "  Ce- 
lestial Magnet,"  instances  luight  be  mentioned, 
in  which  he  gave  or  lent  to  individuals,  the 
works  of  Priestley  and  Evanson,  both  unbeliev- 
ers in  the  miraculous  birtli  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
Not  long  after  the  appearance  of  the  Celestial 
Magnet,  Elias  Hicks  held  several  conversations 
upon  the  subject  of  the  miraculous  conception 
with  Gideon  Seaman,  in  which  he  argued 
earnestly  to  show,  that  "  Jesus  was  the  son  of 
Joseph."  Gideon  Seaman  having  quoted  the 
testimony  of  the  angel  to  Mary,  at  the  time  of 
the  annunciation,  Elias  replied,  "  that  can't  be 


proved  ;  who  said  it  ?  It  was  only  Joseph  and 
Mary,  and  it  was  their  interest  to  say  so." 
He  further  censured  the  evangelists  for  writ- 
ing their  narratives  of  the  subject.  Some  time 
after,  two  aged  and  honourable  women  called 
upon  Elias  Hicks,  to  express  their  uneasiness 
with  the  manner  in  which  he  treated  the  subject 
of  the  divinity  of  Christ.  He  persisted,  in 
their  presence,  in  placing  him  upon  a  level 
with  other  men.  One  of  them  suggesting  that 
his  miraculous  birth  alone,  showed  him  to  be 
different  from  other  men, — Elias  Hicks  replied, 
"  No,  he  was  the  son  of  Joseph,"  adducing 
his  arguments  in  support  of  the  assertion.  On 
another  occasion,  in  the  presence  of  several 
individuals,  he  urged  the  sentiment,  that  we 
had  no  evidence  of  the  account  of  the  miracu- 
lous birth,  but  what  was  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  that  there  was  nothing  there  to  prove 
it,  but  the  woman's  testimony,  whose  interest  it 
was  to  make  it  appear  so.  In  the  sermon  de- 
livered at  Baltimore,  in  1828,  to  which  we 
have  before  alluded,  he  laboured  at  length  to 
destroy,  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  a  belief 
in  the  miraculous  birth,  and  his  allusions 
were  so  indelicate  as  to  disgust  many  of  his 
hearers,  some  of  whom  left  the  house  whilst  he 
was  speaking.  In  this  discourse,  he  expressly 
says,  that  the  body  of  Jesus  was  no  more  the 
son  of  God,  than  any  other  Israelite.  Vide 
Friend,  vol.  ii.  p.  70. 

We  now  ask  our  readers  to  consider,  as  can- 
did impartial  men,  the  plain,  positive,  and  spe- 
cific evidence,  with  which  we  have  met  the 
vague  assertions  and  general  denials,  both  of 
Ehas  Hicks  and  the  reviewer.  Look,  in  the 
first  place,  at  Elias  Hicks's  own  letter  to  T. 
Willis,  and  consider  its  real  import ;  examine 
the  testimony  of  Anna  Braithwaite,  Joseph 
Whitall,  and  the  venerable  Gideon  Seaman, 
and  Wm.  Jackson,  and  mark  the  perfect  con- 
currence in  the  narratives  of  all  these  respec- 
table individuals,  and  their  agreement  with  the 
other  evidence  which  we  have  just  cited.  Ad- 
vert, moreover,  to  the  conclusive  fact,  that 
Elias  Hicks  patronized  and  circulated  works 
avowedly  written  to  disprove  the  doctrine  of 
the  miraculous  birth,  and  we  hesitate  not  to  say, 
that  every  unprejudiced  person  will  be  irre- 
sistibly constrained  to  admit,  that  the  unsound- 
ness of  Elias  Hicks,  with  regard  to  the  doctrine 
in  question,  has  been  fully  and  completely 
proved.  The  more  this  subject  is  examined, 
and  we  wish  it  probed  to  the  bottom,  the  more 
clearly  will  the  charge  of  the  monthly  meet- 
ing be  found  to  have  its  foundation  in  the 
truth. 

The  next  charge  in  the  testimony  is,  that 
Elias  Hicks  has  undervalued  the  miracles 
wrought  by  Christ. 

In  reply  to  this  allegation,  the  reviewer  says, 
"  there  is  no  evidence  presents  to  support  this 
charge,  from  a  review  of  the  sermons  and  let- 
ters of  Elias  Hicks,"  yet  it  would  seem,  that 
he  anticipated  the  probability  of  some  evidence 
being  in  possession  of  those  who  made  the 
charge,  as  he  devotes  two  pages  of  his  book  to 
defining  the  true  value  which  ought  to  be 
placed  upon  miracles.  From  what  we  can  in- 
fer fi-om  his  argument,  he  considers  the  mira- 
cles of  our  Redeemer  in  their  highest  aim,  or 
purpose,  to  have  been  designed  to  convince  the 


Jews,  "  that  he  (Jesus)  was  the  Messiah  pro- 
mised to  Israel."  "  They  were  performed," 
says  he,  "  on  material  substances — were  ad- 
dressed to  the  outward  senses,  and  were  de- 
signed to  excite  the  attention  of  the  benighted 
Jews,  so  as  to  induce  them  to  give  ear  to  the 
important  precepts  and  doctrine  which  he 
taught."  This  appears  to  be  the  highest  esti- 
mate which  the  reviewer  places  upon  the  varied 
and  stupendous  miracles,  wrought  by  the  Son  of 
God,  when  personally  on  earth.  According  to 
his  ideas,  the  sick  were  healed,  the  blind  and 
lame  restored,  the  dead  raised,  the  physical 
elements  controlled,  and  the  fury  of  evil  spirits 
subdued,  with  the  sole  intent  of  fulfilling  the 
purposes  of  benevolence,  of  convincing  the 
"  benighted  Jews,"  that  Jesus  was  their  Me- 
siah,  and  of  exciting  their  attention  to  his  pre- 
cepts and  doctrine.  The  exposition  of  the 
character  of  miracles  thus  given  by  the  review- 
er himself,  is,  in  our  opinion,  an  undervaluation 
of  this  species  of  divine  testimony.  The  mira- 
cles wrought  by  the  blessed  Saviour,  were  not 
only  the  effusions  of  benevolence,  and  the 
proofs  of  his  messiahship,  to  the  lost  sheep  of 
house  of  Israel,  but  they  were  the  fulfilment  of 
general  prophecies,  the  sure  tokens  of  the  om- 
nipotence of  Him  who  performed  them  ;  they 
showed  forth  the  might  and  majesty  of  that 
Redeemer,  whose  reign  was  to  extend  not  only 
over  things  in  earth,  but  also  things  in  heaven, 
whose  mighty  working  was  not  merely  to  sub- 
due the  horrors  of  disease,  and  the  ravages  of 
death,  but  also  to  conquer  hell  and  the  grave, 
and  to  redeem  not  only  Jews  but  also  Gentiles, 
from  the  temptations  of  the  devil,  and  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  flesh.  The  miracles  of  Jesus 
Christ  were  performed,  moreover,  not  for  the 
exclusive  benefit  and  conversion  of  the  people 
in  whose  presence  they  were  wrought,  but  for 
the  comfort,  hope,  and  assurance  of  after  gen- 
erations ;  and  the  testimony  which  they  furnish 
to  the  truth  of  Christianity,  must  be  regarded 
by  all  true  believers,  as  of  great  and  enduring 
importance.  That  they  failed  to  convince  the 
degraded  understandings,  or  to  soften  the  hard 
hearts  of  many  to  whom  they  were  addressed, 
is  no  proof  of  any  inherent  insufficiency.  We 
might,  with  the  same  propriety,  attribute  im- 
potency  or  unfitness  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  its 
operations  in  the  heart,  because  some  resist  its 
teaching,  or  neglect  its'  monitions.  Though 
a  limited  being,  man  is  a  free  agent,  and  it 
never  has  been  the  design  of  Omnipotence  to 
coerce  either  his  faith  or  his  practice  ;  hence 
lie  may  reject  the  clearest  evidence,  or  most 
earnest  persuasion.  The  reviewer,  in  the  lat- 
ter parts  of  his  remarks,  wishes  to  convey  the 
idea,  that  Elias  Hicks  merely  places  miracles 
in  a  secondary  rank,  with  regard  to  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Spirit,  and  argues  at  some  length  to 
prove  that  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
heart,  is  stronger  than  the  evidence  to  be  de- 
rived from  external  miracles.  Nobody  doubts 
that  the  benefits  to  be  derived,  individually, 
from  miracles,  as  well  as  from  all  other  things, 
must  be  by  and  through  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  but  that  is  quite  a  different 
thing  from  I  he  value  which  both  Elias  Hicks 
and  the  reviewer  assign  to  miraculous  occur- 
rences. It  is  the  common  error  of  the  Hicks- 
ite  school,  to  deny  the  abstract  value  and  fitness 
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of  the  general  means  appointed  in  the  provi- 
dence of  the  Ahnighty,  for  the  instruction  or 
salvation  of  man,  because  particular  individu- 
als, from  a  vrant  of  submission  to  the  practi- 
cal teachings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart, 
may  escape  a  participation  in  the  benefits  de- 
signed/or all.  In  this  way  it  is,  thai  they  re- 
ject the  doctrine  of  the  general  atonement  of 
Christ,  because  its  virtue  is  alone  felt  by  those 
who  experience  its  saving  application,  by 
Christ's  spirit  in  the  heart ;  and  thus  it  is  that 
our  reviewer  denies  the  general  advantages  of 
miracles,  because  individuals  can  alone  be 
practically  benefited  by  them,  through  the 
operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  soul  of  man. 

In  examining  the  sermons  of  Elias  Hicks,  we 
shall  find  (the  reviewer's  assertion  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding)  ample  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  the  charge  of  undervaluing  miracles. 

On  page  80  and  81  of  the  4th  vol.  of  "  The 
Quaker,"  in  speaking  of  the  miracles  of  Moses, 
Elias  Hicks  says,  "  Now  here  we  see  these 
miracles  were  suited  to  the  lowest  state  and 
condition."  He  then  mentions  that  some  per- 
sons think  outward  miracles  to  be  necessary 
under  the  gospel  dispensation,  and  that  "  many 
suppose  they  would  believe  such  miracles  in 
the  present  day."  But,  continues  he,  "  /  have 
no  doubt  they  would  be  more  unwilling  to  be- 
lieve than  ever.''''  "  Outward  miracles  are  not 
apart  of  the  gospel  dispensation." 

We  would  ask  our  readers  to  compare  these 
sentiments,  and  some  that  will  presently  be 
given,  with  the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. What  was  the  prayer  of  the  primitive 
believers,  not  when  they  were  in  a  carnal  and 
outward  state,  but  when  "  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  ?' ' — that  signs  and  wonders  might  be  done 
in  the  name  of  the  holy  child  Jesus.  In  ano- 
ther place,  it  is  stated,  that  "  God  wrought 
special  miracles  by  the  hands  of  Paul."  In 
another,  one  of  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
declared  to  be,  the  power  of  working  miracles. 
In  another,  that  God  bore  his  servants  witness, 
with  miracles  and  signs.  All  these  things  were 
in  and  under  the  gospel  dispensation,  of  which 
Elias  Hicks  affirms  they  were  no  part. 

In  speaking  of  the  miracles  of  Christ,  in  his 
own  meeting,  he  said,  that  "  we  never  saw 
them,  they  were  no  evidence  to  us,  and  that  these, 
together  with  all  other  outward  miracles,  the 
MiKAcuLOTJS  BIRTH,  &c.  might  be  believed  or 
disbelieved,  but  in  relation  to  our  salvation, 
they  were  all  non-essential." 

As  we  have  before  stated,  the  framersof  the 
testimony  of  disownment  against  Elias  Hicks, 
being  his  neighbours  and  acquaintances,  are 
witnesses  of  the  highest  competency  ;  they 
were  intimately  informed  of  his  opinions,  long 
before  the  delivery  of  any  of  the  printed  ser- 
mons, and  they  had  repeatedly  heard  him  affirm, 
that  outward  miracles  were  the  lowest  or 
weakest  evidence  that  divine  Wisdom  has  made 
use  of;  that  they  are  altogether  unimportant 
to  us  ;  that  they  furnish  no  evidence  to  any  but 
those  who  saw  them. 

These  ideas  of  Elias  Hicks  we  can  trace 
without  difficulty  to  their  original  source ;  they 
are  precisely  the  objections  which  infidel  wri- 
ters have  raised  to  the  proofs  of  the  Christian 
religion  derived  from  miracles.  David  Hume 
and  his  disciples  held  the  very  doctrine,  "  that 


they  furnish  no  evidence  to  any  but  those  who 
saw  them."  "  Whatever,"  say  they,  "  may 
be  conceded  to  those  who  received  miracles  as 
true  from  the  testimony  of  concurrent  wit- 
nesses, those  who  live  a  thousand  years  after 
the  event,  can  have  no  reason  to  believe  it ;  and 
that  if  we  admit  that  concurrent  testimony 
may  augment,  still  successive  testimony  dimin- 
ishes, and  that  so  rapidly  as  to  command  no 
assent  after  a  few  centuries  or  more." 

To  enter  into  a  detailed  argument,  in  refu- 
tation of  this  stale  and  often  repeated  objection 
to  miraculous  evidence,  would  transcend  our 
limits.  We  refer  our  readers  for  an  able  ex- 
position of  the  whole  subject,  to  the  article 
upon  miracles,  published  in  the  second  vol.  of 
"  The  Friend,"  and  the  first  vol.  of  Home's  In- 
troduction to  the  Scriptures  ;  but  we  cannot 
refrain  from  remarking,  that  nearly  all  the 
knowledge  we  possess  of  natural  or  spiritual 
things,  is  derived  from  human  or  divine  testi- 
mony, and  does  not  spring  from  the  inherent 
perceptions  of  each  individual  mind.  If  sight 
is  to  be  the  measure  of  belief,  and  all  testimony 
is  to  be  rejected,  the  knowledge  possessed  by 
each  individual  man  will  be  of  the  most  partial 
and  limited  kind. 

(To  be  continued.') 

Observations  on  Plainness,  and  Simplicity  in 
Conduct  and  Conversation,  in  accordance 
with  the  Principles  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

"  I  think  it  meet  as  long  as  I  am  in  this  tabernacle, 
to  stir  you  up  by  putting  you  in  remembrance." 
2  Peier  i.  13. 

The  prophet  Zephaniah,  after  reproving  the 
people  of  Jerusalem  because  they  obeyed  not 
the  voice  of  the  Lord,  nor  received  correc- 
tion, and  trusted  not  in  the  Lord,  nor  drew 
near  to  their  God,  describes  the  indignation 
which  their  iniquities  had  excited;  and  in  alki- 
sion  to  the  future  restoration  of  the  children 
of  Israel  declares,  "  Then  will  I  turn  to  the 
people  a  pure  language,  that  they  may  all  call 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  to  serve  him  with 
one  consent:  I  will  also  leave  in  the  midst  of 
thee  an  afflicted  and  poor  people,  and  they 
shall  trust  in  the  name  of  the  Lord;  the  rem- 
nant of  Israel  shall  not  do  iniquity,  nor  speak 
lies,  neither  shall  a  deceitful  tongue  be  found 
in  their  mouth."  This  was  to  be  the  happy 
condition  of  that  nation  after  they  were  purified 
and  separated  from  those  who  had  defiled  and 
led  them  astray;  and  in  commemoration  of  the 
mercy  and  power  of  him  who  promised  thus 
to  work  for  them,  they  were  commanded  to 
rejoice  and  be  glad  with  their  whole  heart. 

Surely  the  religious  Society  of  Friends  have 
great  reason  to  commemorate  the  gracious 
deahngs  of  Almighty  God,  not  only  in  eman- 
cipating our  worthy  forefathers  in  the  truth 
from  the  forms  and  ceremonies  which  under 
the  gospel  we  believe  ourselves  conscientious- 
ly restrained  from,  and  in  turning  them  to  the 
power  of  his  blessed  Spirit  in  their  hearts, 
and  restoring  to  them  a  pure  language;  but 
also  that  he  has  been  pleased  in  our  day  mar- 
vellously to  deliver  us  from  the  overflowing 
torrent  of  infidelity  which  threatened  to  in- 
volve the  Society  in  some  places  in  almost 


total  ruin.  For  these  and  countless  other 
mercies,  which  as  a  kind  and  tender  parent 
he  has  bestowed  upon  us,  we  are  under  strong 
obligations  to  gratitude  and  love.  We  are 
loudly  called  upon  to  serve  and  honour  him 
who  hath  done  so  much  for  us,  and  by  a  watch- 
ful and  consistent  conduct  to  let  our  light  so 
shine  before  men,  that  others  seeing  our  good 
works  may  glorify  our  Father  who  is  in  heaven. 
Let  us  not  then  content  ourselves  with  merely 
professing  sound  doctrines;  to  be  accepted  of 
God,  we  must  walk  as  becometh  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  whose  followers  we  profess  to  be, 
obeying  his  commands  in  all  things. 

There  are  few  testimonies  which  our  early 
Friends  suflfered  more  deeply  for  maintainincr, 
than  that  against  giving  or  receiving  those  ex- 
ternal marks  of  honour  which  originated  in 
the  pride  and  haughtiness  of  man;  such  as  tak- 
ing off"  the  hat  in  token  of  homage,  the  use  of 
compliments  and  flattering  titles,  and  of  the 
pronoun  you  to  a  single  person:  small  as  these 
things  may  appear  to  some,  our  primitive 
Friends  esteemed  them  of  so  great  moment, 
that  they  patiently  endured  cruel  beatings  and 
stonings,  long  and  tedious  imprisonments,  and 
the  spoiling  of  their  worldly  estates,  rather 
than  violate  their  testimony  in  these  respects. 
George  Fox  says:  "  When  the  Lord  sent  me 
into  the  world,  he  forbad  me  '  to  put  off  my 
hat'  to  any,  high  or  low;  and  I  was  required 
to  say  thee  and  thou  to  all  men  and  women, 
without  any  respect  to  rich  or  poor,  great  or 
small.  And  as  I  travelled  up  and  down  I  was 
not  to  bid  people  good  morrow,  or  good  even- 
ing, neither  might  I  bow  or  scrape  with  my 
leg  to  any  one.  Ohl  the  rage  that  was  in  the 
priests,  magistrates,  professors,  and  people  of 
all  sorts,  but  especially  in  priests  and  profes- 
sors, for  though  thou  to  a  single  person  was  ac- 
cording to  their  accidence  and  grammar  rules, 
and  according  to  the  Bible,  yet  they  could  not 
bear  to  hear  it.  And  because  I  could  not  put 
off  my  hat  to  them,  it  set  them  all  into  a  rage. 
But  the  Lord  showed  me  that  it  Avas  an  honour 
from  below,  which  he  would  lay  in  the  dust  and 
stain,  an  honour  which  proud  flesh  looked  for, 
but  sought  not  the  honour  which  comes  from 
God  only.  That  it  was  an  honour  invented  by 
men  in  the  fall  and  in  the  alienation  from  God, 
who  were  offended  if  it  was  not  given  them; 
yet  would  they  be  looked  upon  as  saints,  church 
members,  and  great  Christians:  but  Christ 
saith,  '  How  can  ye  believe,  who  receive  honour 
one  of  another,  and  seek  not  the  honour  that 
cometh  from  God  only?  And  I  (saith  Christ) 
receive  not  honour  of  men.'  Showing  that 
men  have  an  honour  which  they  will  receive 
and  give,  but  Christ  will  have  none  of  it. 
This  is  the  honour  which  Christ  will  not  re- 
ceive, and  which  must  be  laid  in  the  dust.  Oh! 
the  scorn,  heat,  and  fury  that  arose!  Oh!  the 
blows,  punchings,  beatings  and  imprisonments 
that  we  underwent  for  not  putting  off"  our  hats 
to  men." 

John  Brain,  a  Friend,  being  brought  before 
a  magistrate  with  his  hat  on,  he  ordered  him 
to  be  pulled  down  to  the  ground  six  or  seven 
times,  and  when  down  they  beat  his  head  against 
the  ground  and  stamped  upon  him,  and  the 
magistrate  ordered  his  nose  to  be  pulled  ofl^", 
and  when  he  attempted  to  speak,  they  stopped 
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his  mouth  and  nose  so  close  that  he  was  near- 
ly suffocated.  William  Hill  and  George  Able- 
son  were  pulled  down  to  the  ground  by  the 
hat,  and  then  plucked  up  again  by  the  hair, 
and  the  latter  was  so  beaten  on  his  face  and 
the  sides  of  his  head,  that  he  staggered  and 
bled,  and  was  in  great  pain  for  many  days; 
these,  with  many  more  instances  of  cruel  suf- 
ferings for  refusing  to  take  off  the  hat,  are 
narraled  by  Sewel  and  others. 

Wm.  Leddra  being  told  by  the  court  "  that 
he  was  found  guilty,  and  so  he  was  to  die;"  he 
Said,  "  what  evil  have  I  done?"  the  answer 
was,  "  his  own  confession  was  as  good  as  a 
thousand  witnesses,"  viz.  "  that  he  owned  those 
Quakers  that  were  put  to  death,  and  that  they 
were  innocent,  besides  he  would  not  put  off  his 
hat  in  court,  and  that  he  said  thee  and  thou." 
"Then,"  said  he,  "you  will  put  me  to  death 
for  speaking  English,  and  for  not  putting  off 
my  clothes?" 

To  these  examples  of  dedication,  we  would 
invite  the  attention  of  many  in  the  present  day 
who  seem  disposed  to  be  called  Friends,  and 
yet  are  ashamed  of  the  cross.  How  can  you 
act  so  inconsistently  with  the  profession  you 
are  making  as  to  salute  persons  by  the  title  of 
Mr.  or  Mrs.,  bow  and  scrape,  and  take  off  your 
hats  to  them,  and  designate  the  days  of  the  week 
and  the  month  by  the  vulgar  names  which  the 
heathens  gave  them  in  honour  of  their  idols, 
thus  violating  and  tramphng  under  foot  those 
precious  testimonies,  the  faithful  support  of 
which  cost  many  of  our  predecessors  in  reli- 
gious profession  the  loss  of  all  that  this  world 
holds  most  dear? 

The  use  of  the  pronoun  you  in  addressing  a 
single  person,  originated  with  the  servile  cour 
tiers  of  one  of  the  Roman  emperors,  they 
wishing  thereby  to  flatter  him  with  an  idea 
that  he  concentered  in  his  person  virtues  and 
dignities  which  made  him  equal  to  many;  pride 
soon  introduced  it  among  persons  of  lower 
rank, — how  strange  that  men  should  think  that 
language  which  they  employ  when  praying  to 
the  Almighty,  not  honourable  enough  to  be 
used  when  addressing  each  other. 

When  the  Lord  gathered  his  chosen  people 
formerly  from  those  who  were  of  a  strange  lan- 
guage, he  commanded  them  to  "  be  circum- 
spect, and  make  no  mention  of  the  name  of 
other  gods,  neither  let  it  be  heard  out  of  thy 
mouth."  Exodus  xxiii.  13. 

Our  ancient  Friends  conscientiously  refrain- 
ed from  the  use  of  those  names  of  months 
and  days  which  had  been  given  to  them  in 
honour  of  heathen  idols;  thus  January  was  so 
called  from  Janus,  an  ancient  king  whom  hea 
then  superstition  had  deified — February  from 
Fcbru;  March  from  Mars;  April  from  Venus; 
May  from  Maia;  June  from  Juno,  and  so  on. 
And  the  Saxons  gave  the  name  of  the  god  to 
the  day  of  the  week  on  wliicli  they  peculiarly 
worshipped  him — thus,  first  day  tliey  called 
Sunday,  from  tlieir  customary  adoration  of  the 
sun  upon  tliat  day;  Monday  because  they  then 
worshipped  the  moon;  Tuesday  from  Tuesco; 
Wednesday  from  Woden;  'rhursday  from 
Thor;  Friday  from  Friga;  and  Saturday  from 
Saturn. 

The  sorrowful  departure  from  the  purity 
and  simplicity  of  our  Cliristian  profession  in 


these  respects,  which  is  obvious  at  the  pre- 
sent day  among  many  who  go  under  the  name 
of  Friends,  furnishes  a  mournful  evidence,  that 
instead  of  being  transformed  by  the  renewing 
of  the  mind,  they  are  conforming  their  princi- 
ples and  practices  to  the  fashions  and  maxims 
of  a  vain  and  wicked  world;  are  bartering  their 
religious  profession  for  the  empty  applause  of 
men,  and  seeking  their  honour,  rather  than 
that  which  comes  from  God  only.  But  such 
may  expect  disappointment  even  here;  for  the 
principles  of  Friends  in  these  respects  are 
well  known  by  many  not  of  the  Society;  and 
when  these  see  our  members  departing  from 
the  well  known  testimonies  of  Friends,  so  far 
from  raising  them  in  their  esteem,  it  has  an 
effect  quite  the  reverse:  for  what  can  be  more 
incongruous  than  to  see  a  person  making  the 
same  profession  as  Fox,  Penn,  and  Barclay 
bowing  hat  in  hand  to  his  acquaintance,  and 
caUing  them  Mr.  and  Mrs.?  does  such  a  com- 
pliance with  the  spirit  of  the  world  comport 
with  a  just  idea  of  the  dignity  and  magna- 
nimity of  the  Christian  character?  Certainly 
not.  In  moments  of  serious  reflection,  have 
you  not  been  convinced  of  the  importance  of 
these  testimonies?  Beware,  I  beseech  you, 
lest  you  deceive  yourselves,  by  saying  that 
those  things  which  at  such  times  you  believe 
it  right  for  you  to  do,  or  to  leave  undone,  are 
but  trifles,  and  of  but  little  moment.  If  we  love 
the  Lord  with  all  our  heart,  and  with  all  our 
soul,  and  all  our  strength,  according  to  the 
first  commandment,  we  shall  feel  every  requi- 
sition of  his,  however  small  it  may  appear  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  to  be  of  great  conse- 
quence to  us,  and  that  it  will  not  do  for  us  to 
shrink  from  the  cross;  remembering  that  our 
Lord  said,  "  Whosoever  doth  not  bear  his 
cross  and  come  after  me,  cannot  be  my  disci- 
ple." Luke  xiv.  27. 

(To  be  continued.) 


D  ied,  at  Lafayette,  Indiana,  about  the  12th  of  the 
9th  month  last,  Alexander  Updegraff,  son  of 
Israel  Updegraff,  of  Wheeling,  Virginia. 

In  noticing  the  death  of  this  young  man,  it  is 
proper  to  observe  that  he  was  one  of  the  zealous 
admirers  of  Elias  Hicks — and  took  an.  active  part  in 
the  riot  that  was  produced  in  Ohio  yearly  meeting 
in  1828.  It  was  he,  who  was  observed  to  be  forcing 
his  way,  with  great  violence,  through  the  elderly 
Friends,  towards  the  clerk's  table,  when  an  indivi- 
dual asked  "  what  young  man  that  was?"  His 
father  replied,  "  it  is  my  son,  acting  with  my  per- 
mission." Alexander  was  one  of  the  number  in- 
dicted for  that  riot,  but  I  believe,  (though  am  not 
positive,)  that  he  went  down  the  river  Ohio,  with 
a  load  of  goods,  before  the  trial  of  Israel  French,  T. 
Wliite  and  otiiers  came  on.  From  that  trading  ex- 
pedition, he  never  returned  to  his  friends  :  but 
coming  to  Lafayette,  hp  was  taken  with  the  bilious 
fever.  After  suffering  a  severe  attack,  he  became 
convalescent,  but  was  a^ain  taken  down  with  the 
dysentery. 

He  had  been  several  weeks  sinking  under  a  com- 
bination of  diseases,  when  he  let  the  tavern  keeper 
know  that  he  wanted  to  see  some  Friends.  Jehu 
Ellis  and  his  wife,  wiio  live  about  eight  miles  from 
Lafayette,  coming  to  town  about  that  time,  were 
invited  to  call  and  see  him,  which  they  did — and  Jehu 
and  some  others  visited  him  several  times. 

On  the  first  visit  that  was  paid  him  by  this  Friend, 
Alexander  was  deeply  affected — the  tears  flowed 
copiously  on  his  pillow,  and  for  a  considerable  time 
the  emotions  of  his  mind  deprived  him  of  the  power 
of  utterance.    After  becoming  a  little  composed,  he 


observed  that  he  never  before  "  had  known  the  need 
of  the  Society  of  Friends." 

Being  in  a  state  of  extreme  debility,  the  physician 
forbid  much  conversation.  He,  however,  in  the 
course  of  the  several  visits  that  were  paid  him  by 
these  friends,  informed  them  who  he  was, — how  long 
he  had  been  absent  from  home,  what  his  business 
had  been,  &c.  He  also  informed  them  that  his 
connections  were  "  Hicksiles"  and  inquired  after 
the  state  of  the  society  in  that  neighbourhood,  in 
regard  to  the  separation.  He  was  informed  that 
there  was  nothing  of  it  there — and  that  Friends  in 
that  section  of  the  country  had  not  embraced  the 
doctrines  of  E.  Hicks.  He  expressed  his  satisfaction 
with  the  kindness  and  attention  he  received  where 
he  was — but  manifested  a  peculiar  interest  in  the 
Society  of  Friends,  and  a  strong  desire  to  go  home 
with  Jehu  and  his  wife;  and  to  be  at  meeting  with 
them — if  it  were  only  a  few  times.  To  this  they 
cheerfully  consented,  and  some  arrangements  for 
that  purpose  were  spoken  of.  But  he  was  too 
low  to  be  removed — and  becoming  still  weaker,  he 
conversed  but  little  for  some  days  before  his  de- 
cease. 

Should  this  brief  obituary  notice  fall  into  the 
hands  of  his  friends — they  may  be  informed  that  the 
particulars  were  received  from  Jehu  Ellis  and  his 
wife. 

And  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  afford  an  humbling 
lesson  of  instruction,  not  only  to  his  relations,  but 
to  those  in  early  life  who  have  suffered  the  violence 
of  their  passions,  or  the  influence  of  those  to  whom 
they  look  up  for  example,  to  become  partizans  in 
opposing  the  order  of  society,  and  the  doctrines  of 
the  Christian  religion.  The  pride  and  independence 
of  man,  are  insignificant  as  a  bubble  on  the  mighty 
deep.  When  under  the  operation  of  the  chastening 
hand  of  Almighty  power,  how  very  different  will 
be  the  estimate  of  things,  from  that  drawn  in  the 
moments  when  the  mind  is  wrought  up  to  the  dread« 
ful  point  of  feeling,  in  which  it  neither  fears  God, 
nor  regards  man.  In  the  instance  before  us,  we 
have  an  example  of  a  young  man,  who,  under  the  in- 
fatuation inspired  by  E.  Hicks,  would  convert  the 
solemnity  of  a  religious  meeting  into  one  of  the 
most  awful  riots  ever  witnessed  in  this  country — 
pulling,  thrusting,  and  treating  with  other  acts  of 
violence,  aged  Friends,  assembled  for  the  solemn  pur- 
pose of  the  worship  of  God,  and  the  performance  of 
duties  pertaining  to  the  church — when  languishing 
under  disease  among  strangers — looking  with  deep 
interest  to  the  comforts  to  be  found  in  the  bosom  of 
the  very  society  he  had  so  shockingly  abused,  and 
earnestly  desiring  to  sit  in  solemn  silence  in  the 
meetings,  which  under  other  circumstances  he  would 
have  converted  into  riot  and  confusion. 

It  is  a  pleasing  reflection  that  his  mind  had  under- 
gone sot7ie  change  under  the  humbling  dispensations 
of  Providence.  But  of  the  extent  of  that  change,  we 
can  say  but  little.  The  doctrines  of  the  gospel, 
afford  a  lively  hope  in  the  mercy  of  God,  through 
Jesus  Christ,  as  respects  the  humbled — converted 
mind — but  they  also  present  an  awful  warning  to 
the  presumptuous,  and  those  who  despise  the  day 
of  merciful  visitation. 

It  is  also  a  satisfaction,  and  must  be  so  to  the  re- 
lations of  the  deceased,  that  he  found,  in  the  friends 
alluded  to,  a  Christian  sympathy,  not  bounded  by 
sectarian  lines  of  distinction. 

Bales^  Mis.  Rep. 


Died,  on  tlie  31st  ult.  in  the  72d  year  of  her 
age,  Mary  R.  Mokton,  i-elict  of  the  late  John 
Morton,  of  this  city — a  valuable  minister  in 
the  Society  of  Friends. 


I  know  a  wise  man,  tliat  had  it  for  a  by-word, 
when  he  saw  men  hasten  to  a  conclusion,  Stay  a  little, 
that  wo  may  make  an  end  the  sooner. 

Bacon. 
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FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

LINDLEY  MURRAY. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  person  who  has  pursued 
the  humbler  walks  of  literature  so  successfully, 
and  earned  for  himself  so  enviable  a  reputation, 
by  that  success,  as  the  late  excellent  Lindley 
Murray.  He  brought  to  the  task  a  clear,  dis- 
criminating mind,  a  cool  and  patient  temper, 
and  good  preparatory  studies  ;  he  engaged  in  it 
from  a  conscientious  desire  to  serve  the  cause 
of  religion  and  sound  morals  ;  and  as  this  was 
his  chief  incentive,  it  has  ir:fused  into  all  his 
writings  a  candour  and  liberality  towards  rival 
authors,  of  which  there  are  too  few  examples. 
Lindley  Murray  never  offends  by  undue  as- 
sumption of  importance,  never  seeks  for  praise 
or  flattery  at  the  expense  of  others.  Content- 
ed with  the  great  respectability  of  his  private 
character  and  station,  he  is  satisfied  with  being 
useful  as  an  author.  Those  who  would  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  his  labours,  as  a  gramma- 
rian, must  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  his 
science,  as  he  found  it,  and  as  he  left  it.  Not 
that  he  invented  much,  for,  to  use  his  own 
modest  phrase,  "  little  can  be  expected  from 
a  new  compilation,  besides  a  careful  selection 
of  the  most  useful  matters,  and  some  degree  of 
improvement  in  the  mode  of  adapting  it  to  the 
understanding,  and  the  gradual  progress  of 
learners."  But  it  was  in  the  good  sense  which 
he  brought  to  the  task  of  selection,  the  com- 
prehensiveness of  the  rules,  and  the  copiousness 
of  the  notes  and  observations,  that  the  great 
superiority  of  this  new  digest  of  grammar  con- 
sisted. He  went  on,  examining  and  correct- 
ing this  work,  through  all  its  forty  editions,  till 
he  brouglit  it  to  a  degree  of  perfection  which 
will  render  it  as  permanent  as  the  English  lan- 
guage itself.  A  few  superficial  critics  have 
fancied  they  could  take  a  faulty  brick  here  and 
there  out  of  the  edifice,  and  replace  it  with 
another,  so  as  to  entitle  them  to  efface  his 
name  from  the  frontispiece,  and  engrave  each 
one  his  own  ;  and  the  interests  of  the  booksel- 
lers have  sanctioned  for  a  time  this  piece  of 
presumption.  All  those,  however,  who  wish 
to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  art  of  speak- 
ing and  writing  our  language,  must  resort  to 
the  large  grammar  of  Lindley  Murray,  which 
is  the  most  judicious  and  comprehensive  trea- 


tise on  the  subject,  that  has  ever  appeared. 
The  continued  popularity  of  his  writings  is  a 
strong  proof  of  their  merits.  There  is  reason 
to  believe,  that  at  least  five  millions  of  copies 
of  his  various  school  books,  have  been  printed. 
What  an  influence  must  thus  have  been  exert- 
ed, by  this  amiable  and  judicious  man,  over 
the  opinions  and  taste  of  the  rising  generation ! 
What  sweeter  rewards  can  there  be,  of  consci- 
entious devotion  to  a  noble  object,  than  a  suc- 
cess so  wide,  so  enduring,  so  far  beyond  ex- 
pectation !  Accustomed,  as  I  have  always 
been,  to  regard  the  character  of  Lindley  Mur- 
ray as  without  blemish,  I  was  much  surprised 
to  find  the  following  rude  attack  upon  his 
memory,  in  the  great  American  dictionary  of 
Noah  Webster.  In  an  advertisement  prefixed 
to  his  grammatical  introduction  to  that  work, 
Noah  Webster  quotes  from  Murray's  preface 
to  the  edition  of  1808  of  his  octavo  grammar, 
his  acknowledgement,  "  that,  in  preparing  for 
the  octavo  edition,  the  author  examined  the 
most  respectable  publications  on  the  subject  of 
grammar,  that  had  recently  appeared ;  and 
he  has  in  consequence  been  the  better  enabled 
to  extend  and  improve  his  work."  The  lexi- 
cograper  then  proceeds,  that  "  on  carefully 
comparing  this  work  with  my  own  grammar,  I 
found  most  of  his  improvements  were  selected 
fiom  my  book.  In  the  first  edition  of  this 
work,  the  compiler  gave  me  credit  for  one  pas- 
sage only,  (being  nearly  three  pages  of  my 
grammar,)  which  he  acknowledged  to  be  chief- 
ly taken  from  my  work.  In  the  later  editions, 
he  says,  this  is  in  part  taken  from  my  book, 
and  he  further  acknowledges,  that  a  few  posi- 
tions and  illustrations,  among  the  synthetical 
notes  and  observations,  were  selected  from  my 
grammar.  Now  the  fact  is,  that  the  passages 
borrowed  amount  to  thirty  or  more,  and  they 
are  so  incorporated  into  his  work,  that  no  per- 
son except  myself  would  detect  the  plagia- 
risms, without  a  particular  view  to  this  object. 
It  may  be  further  observed,  that  these  pas- 
sages are  original  remarks,  some  of  them  illus- 
trating principles  overlooked  by  all  British 
writers  on  the  subject.  This  octavo  edition 
of  Murray's  grammar  has  been  repeatedly  pub- 
lished in  ihis  country,  and  constantly  used  in 
our  higher  seminaries  of  learning  ;  while  the 
student  probably  has  no  suspicion,  that  he  is 
learning  my  principles  in  Murray's  grammar. 
For  the  injustice  done  to  me,  by  this  publica- 
tion, in  violation  of  the  spirit,  if  not  of  the  let- 
ter, of  the  law  for  securing  to  authors  the  copy- 
right of  their  works,  I  have  sought  no  redress  ; 
but  while  I  submit  to  the  injury,  it  seems  to  be 
my  duty  to  bear  testimony  against  that  species 
of  immorality.  A  man's  reputation,  and  cJiar- 
acter,  and  writings,  are  as  much  his  property 
as  his  land ;  and  it  is  hoped,  that  correct  mo- 


rality will,  in  due  time,  place  the  protection  of 
the  former  on  as  high  ground  as  that  of  the 
latter." 

Such  is  the  puerile  complaint  with  which 
the  author  of  that  great,  and  truly  learned  and 
profound  work,  the  American  dictionary,  ush- 
ers in  that  labour  of  twenty  years. 

"  The  towering  lark,  thus  from  iier  lofty  strain. 
Stoops  to  an  emmet  or  a  barley  grain." 

I  have  no  other  wish  in  this  criticism,  than  to 
vindicate  the  character  of  Lindley  Murray,  and 
shall,  therefore,  pass  over  many  reflections, 
which  the  foregoing  curious  passage  suggests. 
One  would  have  supposed,  that  the  very  modest 
preface  to  the  English  grammar  would  have 
disarmed  the  most  jealous  rival.  "In  a  work," 
says  Murray,  "  which  professes  itself  to  be  a 
compilation,  and  which  from  the  nature  and 
design  of  it,  must  consist  chiefly  of  materials 
selected  from  the  writings  of  otliers,  it  is  scarce- 
ly necessary  to  apologise  for  the  use  which  the 
compiler  has  made  of  his  predecessors'  la- 
bours ;  or  for  omitting  to  insert  their  names. 
From  the  alterations  which  have  been  fr- 
quently  made  in  the  sentiments  and  the  lan- 
guage, to  suit  the  connection,  and  to  adapt 
them  to  the  particular  purposes  for  which  they 
are  introduced  ;  and  in  many  instances  from 
the  uncertainty  to  whom  thepassages  originally 
belonged,  the  insertion  of  names  could  seldom 
be  made  with  propriety.  But  if  this  could 
have  been  generally  done,  a  work  of  ihis  na- 
ture would  derive  no  advantage  from  it  equal 
to  the  inconvenience  of  crowding  the  pages 
with  a  repetition  of  names  and  references." 
Perhaps  there  never  was  an  author  whose  suc- 
cess and  fame  were  more  unexpected  by  him- 
self than  Lindley  Murray.  His  grammar  was 
originally  compiled  for  the  use  of  a  few  teach- 
ers in  a  neighbouring  school,  and  he  scarcely 
considered  it  as  entitling  him  to  a  higher  rank 
than  that  of  a  mere  compiler,  and  the  general 
acknowledgement  thus  made  in  the  preface  was 
all  that  was  required,  or  that  could  fairly  be 
asked,  by  the  most  scrupulous.  On  turning  to 
the  passage,  of  which  Noah  Webster  com- 
plains (p.  73,  74  and  75,  fifth  American  edi- 
tion) I  find  it  to  be,  that  pai  t  which  Murray 
introduced  into  the  octavo  grammar,  pointing 
out  the  distinction  of  the  tenses  into  definite  and 
indefinite,  more  minutely  than  he  had  before 
done.  This  distinction  was  clearly  alluded 
to,  in  the  early  duodecimo  editions,  as  I  find 
it  in  the  second,  printed  in  1797.  Murray 
copied  it  from  Pickbourne,  to  whose  very  in- 
genious and  acute  dissertation  on  the  English 
verb  (1789)  modern  grammarians  are  so  deep- 
ly indebted.  Webster  must  have  borrowed  his 
views  from  the  same  source,  and  Murray 
could  have  had  no  reason  to  suspect  that  any 
claim  to  origioality  would  ever  be  made  for 
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these  borrowed  ideas.  In  transferring  the 
passages  from  Webster,  he  has  taken  the  lib- 
erty of  altering  the  phraseology,  and  in  one  in- 
stance at  least  (the  definition  of  the  inmperfect 
tense  indefinite)  has  rendered  it  more  precise 
and  appropriate.  The  difference  between  the 
conduct  of  the  two  authors  is  this  ;  that  Web- 
ster quotes  no  authority  and  claims  to  be  origi- 
nal ;  while  Murray  refers  both  to  Pickbourne 
and  Webster ;  and  is  arraigned  by  the  other 
as  guilty  of  an  immoral  action.  What  the  re- 
maining thirty  passages  may  be,  which  have 
given  such  deep  offence,  I  have  not  examined; 
for  I  am  satisfied  with  the  general  acknow- 
ledgement in  the  preface,  and  the  particular  re- 
ference in  the  note  to  which  the  ruffled  lexi- 
cographer i-efers.  The  latter  says,  he  has 
sought  noredressforthis  violation  of  his  rights. 
The  reader  shall  judge  of  the  cause.  I  have  in 
my  possession  an  original  letter  of  Lindley 
Murray,  to  a  partner  in  the  highly  respectable 
house,  who  were  the  first  American  publishers 
of  his  school  books,  from  which  the  following 
is  an  extract.  It  will  be  observed,  in  passing, 
that  there  is  here  no  allusion  to  the  part  which 
is  now  complained  of,  and  that  the  first  threat 
of  prosecution  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
made  till  many  years  after  the  offence  was 
given. 

"YoKK,  9th  of  12th  mo.  1811. 

"  Esteemed  Friend — Thy  letter  of  21st  of 
10th  mo.  last,  has  come  safely  to  my  hands  ; 
and  I  am  obliged  by  the  information  which  it 
contains.  I  am  a  Httle  surprised  with  that 
part  of  thy  letter  which  mentions  '  that  Noah 
Webster  had  called  at  your  store,  and  threat- 
ened to  commence  a  prosecution  against  Col- 
lins and  Perkins,  for  infringing  on  his  copy- 
right in  re-printing  Murray's  octavo  grammar, 
he  claiming  as  his  own,  the  system  of  punctu- 
ation, and  the  list  of  words  derived  from  the 
Saxon  language  ;  which  list  is  given  at  pages 
121,  122,  of  your  edition.' 

"  You  need  not  be  under  the  least  appre- 
hension, from  a  suit  of  this  nature,  as  it  would 
be  utterly  destitute  of  even  the  shadow  of  a 
foundation.  My  system  of  punctuation  was 
first  published  in  the  year  1796,  and,  with  a 
few  improvements,  is  the  same  that  appears  in 
the  octavo  grammar.  So  far  from  having  ta- 
ken this  system  from  any  writings  of  Noah 
Webster,  I  can  assure  you  that  I  have  never 
seen  any  tiling  of  the  kind  written  by  him  ; 
and  I  do  not  know,  even  at  the  present  time, 
what  he  has  published  on  the  subject.  If  he 
thought  that  I  had  infringed  his  right,  in  this 
point,  how  has  it  happened  that,  in  the  course 
of  15  or  16  years,  he  never  before  made  any 
complaint,  or  threatened  a  prosecution  against 
the  American  printers  of  my  grammar  ?  In 
iiis  grammar  and  dictionary  he  has  made  re- 
marks on  other  parts  of  my  work. 

"  With  regard  to  the  list  of  words  derived 
from  the  Saxon  language,  the  charge  is  equal- 
ly unfounded.  I  never  read  his  Saxon  de- 
rivations. Mine  were  taken  from  Ilornc 
Tooke's  system  ;  and  I  expressly  say  so  in  tiic 
two  paragraphs  which  precede  and  follow  tlio 
list  of  derivations. 

"  Both  these  charges  are  so  entirely  ground- 
less, that  I  am  persuaded  he  was  not  in  ear- 
neat,  when  he  talked  about  prosecuting  you. 


He  knows  better  than  to  incur  the  expenses 
which  such  a  suit  would  most  assuredly  fix  upon 
him. 

"  In  my  account  of  the  definite  and  indefinite 
tenses  [at  pp.  69,  70,  of  your  edition)  I  have 
given  two  pages,  which  are  chiefiy  [not  wholly) 
taken  from  Webster.  But  I  have  acknowledg- 
ed whence  I  had  them,  and  this  is  a  mark  of 
respect.  He  does  not,  therefore,  nor  can  he 
complain  of  this  quotation.  The  greater  part 
of  an  English  grammar,  must  necessarily  be  a 
compilation  ;  originality  belongs  to  a  small 
portion  of  it.  This  I  have  acknowledged, 
and  I  trust  this  acknowledgement  will  protect 
me  from  all  attacks,  grounded  on  any  suppos- 
ed unjust  and  irregular  assumptions." 

In  a  subsequent  letter  (1816)  speaking  of 
the  third  English  edition  of  the  octavo  gram- 
mar, he  says,  "  you  will  perhaps  think  I  have 
said  more  than  was  necessary  in  the  note  (p. 
73,  sixth  American  edition)  respecting  the 
passages  from  Webster.  I  might  safely  have 
added  that  in  the  few  extracts  alluded  to,  I  have 
mostly  made  some  modifications  to  improve 
them." 

No  further  vindication  of  the  character  of 
Lindley  Murray,  from  the  charge  of  immorality 
thus  peevishly  preferred  against  him,  will,  I 
trust,  be  deemed  necessary.  His  exemplary 
diffidence  of  his  own  merits,  ought  to  have  pro- 
tected him  from  all  attack.  "  In  its  present 
form,"  says  he,  in  speaking  of  his  large  gram- 
mar, "  the  publication  is  designed  for  the  use 
of  persons  who  may  think  it  merits  a  place  in 
their  libraries.  To  this  privilege  it  may,  per- 
haps, be  allowed  to  aspire,  as  a  work  contain- 
ing a  pretty  extensive  exhibition  of  the  princi- 
ples of  English  grammar,  and  a  copious  illus- 
tration of  those  principles  :  with  the  addition 
of  some  positions  and  discussions  which  I  per- 
suade myself  are  not  destitute  of  originality.^^ 

* 

CUBA. 

(^Continued  from  page  27.) 

Some  interesting  facts  are  stated  by  Dr.  Ab- 
bot, respecting  the  condition  of  the  slaves  and 
negroes.  No  recent  census  has  been  taken  of 
the  island,  but  it  is  supposed  that  the  popula- 
tion has  doubled  within  the  last  fifteen  years  ; 
and  although  it  yet  has  no  proportion  to  the 
physical  capabilities  of  the  country,  it  is  now 
estimated  at  800,000,  of  whicli  the  whites  are 
reckoned  as  four  to  five,  or  nearly  365,000 
whites  and  444,000  blacks.  The  number  of 
free  blacks  has  been  stated  above  100,000 ; 
and  however  strange  it  may  appear,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly a  fact,  that  the  government  faithfully 
executes  the  laws  whicli,  as  has  often  been  said, 
favour  emancipation.  If  the  slave  can  present 
his  value,  nay,  even  his  cost  to  his  master,  how- 
ever reluctant  he  may  be  to  part  with,  perhaps, 
the  best  body  servant  lie  may  have,  he  cannot 
retain  him.  If  he  attempt  to  evade  the  de- 
mand, the  captain  of  the  partido  must  enforce 
it,  and  recourse  may  always  be  certainly  had,  in 
the  large  cities,  to  the  superior  authorities. 
The  present  captain-general  is  said  to  be  par- 
ticularly accessible  to  all  who  may  seek  his 
aid,  for  the  maintenance  of  their  rights. 

Nor  is  it  so  difficult,  for  a  smart  and  saving 
negro,  to  procure  the  necessary  means.  Food 


is  furnished  so  abundantly  by  their  masters, 
that  the  fruit  of  their  own  garden  may  be  con- 
verted into  money.  A  certain  method  is  to 
raise  a  hog,  which  they  can  do  with  corn  of 
their  own  growing.  The  doctor  says,  that  he 
has  seen  swine  belonging  to  slaves,  worth  forty 
or  fifty  dollars,  and  there  are  purchasers  enough 
without  carrying  them  to  market.  He  men- 
tions an  instance  of  a  black  woman,  recently 
deceased,  who  had  paid  for  her  own  freedom, 
and  at  her  death,  left  behind  her  ^100,000, 
collected  by  her  industry,  and  also  an  amiable 
and  respectable  character.  On  one  occasion 
he  was  attended,  in  his  examination  of  a  vil- 
lage, by  a  respectable  black  man,  who  was  the 
mayoral  of  an  estate — he  was  a  freed  man, 
with  considerable  property,  and  a  salary  of 
^1,000  per  annum.  He  had  several  daugh- 
ters in  Havana  for  their  education — he  was 
dressed,  mounted,  booted  and  spurred,  with  as 
much  taste  as  other  gentlemen  ;  and  as  they 
passed  to  town,  and  through  the  streets,  he 
received  the  salutations  of  very  many  white 
people,  as  well  as  free  blacks,  and  bestowed 
his  benison  on  slaves  of  good  character,  as  he 
passed  them,  which  was  always  received  with 
a  smile  and  token  of  gratitude. 

Such  facts  are  an  honour  to  the  government 
that  can  so  far  do  justice  in  defiance  of  the 
strong  prejudices  which  universally  prevail  in 
slave-holding  countries  ;  and  it  argues  no  in- 
considerable degree  of  purity  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  laws,  that  one  which  I  should 
suppose  would  be  offensive  to  the  pride  of  the 
master,  as  well  as  opposed  to  his  interest, 
should  be  rigorously  enforced  in  favour  of  the 
unfriended  slave.  That  such  is  the  fact,  I  have 
not  only  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Abbot,  but  of  gen- 
tlemen who  have  long  resided  on  the  island, 
and  have  suffered  themselves  the  loss  of  some 
of  their  most  valuable  slaves,  who  proffered  a 
fair  valuation  for  their  own  freedom,  accord- 
ing to  the  market  prices,  but  one  which  was  far 
below  the  measure  of  their  faithfulness  and  in- 
tegrity. 

On  the  plantations,  however,  the  opportuni- 
ties of  the  slaves  for  earning  money,  are  much 
less  than  in  towns,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
following  sketch  of  their  treatment.  There  is 
a  marked  difference  in  the  methods,  in  the 
southern  states  and  in  Cuba,  of  employing  their 
slaves.  At  the  south,  all  work  on  land  is  done 
in  tasks,  and  the  task  is  the  same  on  all  planta- 
tions and  for  all  hands,  male  and  female — 105 
feet  square,  duly  staked  out  for  every  negro,  is 
his  or  her  task  for  the  day,  wliich  performed, 
the  master  has  no  claim  upon  them  for  further 
service  for  that  day.  The  vigorous  and  active 
perform  the  task  by  five  o'clock,  sometimes  by 
one  or  two — the  strong  are  seen  to  help  out 
the  feeble,  the  husband  the  wife,  the  parent 
the  child,  and  good  feeling  is  promoted  among 
the  gang.  In  Cuba,  tliey  have  no  measured 
tasks  on  coffee  or  sugar  estates.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  part  of  the  last,  and  a  part  of  the 
first  day  of  tiie  week,  the  whole  time  of  the 
slave  is  his  master's.  They  rise  at  day-break, 
and  commence  their  toil  ;  and,  with  short  inter- 
vals to  take  their  food,  they  labour  till  the  light  fs 
gone,  or  renew  it  on  some  plantations  by  the 
light  of  the  moon  or  stars,  or  a  blazing  fire. 
As  ihey  move  to  the  field,  in  Indian  file,  the 
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driver  brings  up  the  rear,  with  a  word  and  a 
harmless  snap  of  the  whip,  to  quicken  their 
pace.  In  the  field,  they  work  near  together, 
and  occasionally  the  driver  urges  the  gang  to 
a  quicker  movement,  by  an  inspiriting  call,  like 
a  carter  speaking  to  his  oxen — but  the  lash  is 
seldom  applied.  The  doctor  says  that  he 
had  never  seen  it  inflicted,  nor  indeed  had  he 
ever  seen  occasion  for  it.  The  step  of  the 
slaves  is  quick  ;  as  they  walk,  their  persons 
erect,  the  back  hollowing  in,  and  the  arms 
hanging  a  little  back  ;  and  a  cheerful,  vigorous 
movement,  and  often  a  lofty  and  graceful  air, 
strike  the  stranger's  eye. 

They  certainly  work  more  hours  than  the 
farmers  in  the  northern  states,  and  in  each 
hour  accomplish  as  much  or  more.  There  is 
no  conversation  among  them,  no  lounging  or 
leaning  on  the  hoe,  no  slouch  in  their  gait, 
and  every  stroke  seems  to  tell. 

Their  food  is  wholesome,  and  even  delicious 
and  abundant.  It  is  not  generally  measured 
to  them  as  in  Carolina,  nor  left  to  their  own 
cooking.  They  come  to  the  cook-room  with 
their  gourd,  and  take  as  much  as  they  choose 
of  the  delicious  plantain — they  have  rations  of 
fish,  of  jerk  beef,  and  of  hearts  and  skirts,  to 
make  a  variety.  A  pretty  good  sized  codfish 
is  cut  into  three  parts,  and  one  of  them  given 
to  a  labourer  for  the  day.  In  addition  to  their 
common  food,  they  have  their  own  favourite 
dishes,  cooked  in  their  private  kettles,  in  which 
they  put  melanga,  ochra,  and  any  thing  they 
please,  raised  in  their  own  gardens.  They 
cook  their  own  suppers,  and  on  the  last  day  of 
the  week,  they  make  entertainments,  and  invite 
guests  with  much  form  and  ceremony. 

Such  is  the  picture  given  us  by  Dr.  Abbot. 
I  think  it  is  shaded  with  the  most  favourable 
colours — to  such,  the  hospitable  masters  are 
very  ready  to  direct  the  attention  of  a  guest, 
in  answering  his  inquiries  upon  a  subject  gen- 
erally distasteful  to  them.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that,  by  their  own  showing,  physical  good 
is  almost  always  the  lot  of  their  slaves — but 
we  seldom  hear  them  go  further,  and  dwell 
upon  the  means  they  have  taken  to  rescue,  from 
the  horrors  of  heathenish  darkness,  the  benight- 
ed souls  with  which,  in  the  providence  of 
God,  they  have  been  entrusted.  In  a  country 
professing  Christianity,  they  are  allowed  to  re- 
tain the  gross  superstitions  of  Africa,  and  prac- 
tise the  rites  of  paganism.  .  In  fact,  imported 
slaves  are  preferred  on  account  of  the  greater 
darkness  of  their  minds,  and  here  we  have  a  rea- 
son, perhaps,  for  the  encouragement  which  con- 
tinues to  be  given  to  the  African  trade  from 
this  island- 
One  word  more  will,  perhaps,  be  sufficient 
on  this  subject.  Dr.  Abbot  states  confidently, 
that  on  many  sugar  estates,  there  is  a  loss  of 
10  to  15  per  cent  of  their  labourers  each  year  ; 
a  sti iking  commentary  on  the  ease  and  luxury 
which  they  are  said  to  enjoy.         .  th. 


REPORT 

Of  Prison  Discipline  Society  of  Boston. 
(Concluded  from  p.  26.) 

This  society  furnishes  instructive  facts  in 
domestic  economy. — In  the  house  of  reforma- 
tion for  juvenile  delinquents,  at  South  Boston, 
the  boy's  best  suit  (and  they  appear  very  well 


when  dressed  in  it)  cost,  besides  the  making, 
which  they  do  themselves,  and  not  including 
the  shoes,  ninety-eight  cents.  This  suit  con- 
sists of  a  blue  jacket  and  light  duck  pantaloons, 
a  blue  cap,  and  a  white  shirt.  Here  Ihen  is  a 
fact  for  mothers  to  look  at ;  for  we  testify,  that 
there  are  no  children  more  neatly  clad  than 
these  boys,  at  an  expense  of  ninety-eight  cents. 

Again — the  earnings  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  these  boys  is  equal  to  the  expense  for 
their  clothing  and  food.  Suppose  the  food  to 
cost  six  cents  per  day,  which  is  above  the  ac- 
tual expense  ;  and  the  clothing  three  cents  per 
day,  which  would  give  them  three  suits  per 
year,  and  three  pair  of  shoes  ;  then  the  ex- 
pense of  these  items  would  be  nine  cents  per 
day  ;  while  a  considerable  number  of  them 
earn,  during  the  hours  of  labour  only,  ten  cents 
per  day.  Here  it  should  be  remembered,  that 
besides  the  hours  of  labour,  there  are  hours  for 
refreshment,  and  hours  for  moral  and  religious 
instruction,  and  hours  for  going  to  school. 
Does  this  fact,  or  does  it  not,  afford  instruction 
for  large  families,  which  find  it  difficult  to  gain 
subsistence  ;  for  boarding  schools  and  aca- 
demies, where  parents'  resources  are  exhaust- 
ed to  educate  their  children  in  idleness,  when 
they  might  be  better  educated  and  earn  their 
food  and  clothing,  if  proper  care  was  taken  to 
provide,  in  connection  with  such  institutions, 
places  and  hours  and  materials  for  labour  ? 
Does  the  fact  above  stated  afford  any  instruc- 
tion for  colleges  and  seminaries,  where  such 
inveterate  habits  of  bodily  inaction  are  often 
formed,  as  to  induce  dyspepsia  in  all  its  direful 
forms,  which  causes  frequent  and  premature 
death  ;  and  if  the  subjects  live,  renders  them 
comparatively  useless  members  of  society  ? 
In  asking  these  questions,  we  are  not  beating 
the  air  ;  we  are  reasoning  from  facts  ;  and  we 
are  happy  in  being  supported  in  our  general 
views,  not  only  of  the  economy,  but  of  the  im- 
portance, in  every  point  of  view,  of  productive 
labour,  as  a  part  of  a  good  system  of  education, 
by  an  institution,  whose  young  men  earned,  in 
various  stages  of  education,  during  the  last 
year,  more  than  eight  thousand  dollars.  Of 
this  sum  more  than  five  thousand  dollars  were 
earned  by  the  labour  of  those  members  of  the 
institution,  who  are  connected  with  different 
colleges.  If  the  sons  of  poverty  are  to  be  thus 
educated,  while  the  sons  of  affluence  and  com- 
petency are  to  be  educated  in  lounging  and 
idleness,  the  first  will  soon  become  last,  and 
the  last  first. 

Again, — the  whole  expense  for  the  subsist- 
ence of  the  prisoners  at  Wethersfield,  includ- 
ing food,  clothing,  bedding,  medical  attendance, 
instruction  and  pay  of  the  officers,  is  thu-teen 
cents  and  four  mills  per  day,  while  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  boys  in  the  house  of  refuge,  in 
New  York,  from  the  age  of  six  to  nineteen 
years,  earn,  on  contract,  twelve  and  a  half 
cents  per  day. 

Once  more, — the  food  of  the  prisoners,  in 
the  Connecticut  prison,  costs  815,52  per  year 
each,  or  twenty-nine  cents  and  eight  mills  per 
week,  or  four  cents  and  two  mills  per  day. 
With  this  food,  consisting  of  good  bread,  good 
beef  and  pork,  good  potatoes,  and  good  w^ater 
and  enough  of  it,  the  convicts  are  healthy. 
There  is  little  or  no  use  of  the  hospital,  and 


there  has  not  been  a  death  in  eighteen  months  : 
and  the  labour  of  the  prisoners  is  productive  of 
a  large  income  to  the  state,  above  every  ex- 
pense for  the  support  of  the  institution. 

There  is  one  other  fact  only,  which  we  pro- 
pose to  mention,  in  this  connection.  The 
cooking  for  five  hundred  men  is  done  in  the 
prison,  at  Sing  Sing,  with  eighty  pounds  of 
coal  per  day.  This  is  done  with  great  simpli- 
city, by  an  apparatus  made  at  the  prison,  and 
sold  for  one  hundred  dollars,  which  it  is  be- 
lieved will  save  at  least  one  half  the  expense 
for  fuel,  in  large  establishments. 

This  society  shows  the  importance  of  family 
government. — Among  the  causes  of  crime,  the 
neglect  of  family  government  stands  next  to 
intemperance  :  it  is,  in  fact,  not  unfrequently 
the  cause  of  intemperance.  Youth,  when  un- 
restrained and  neglected  by  their  parents,  find 
their  way  to  the  tavern  and  the  grog-shop  ; 
and  others,  whose  parents  have  attempted  un- 
successfully to  govern  them,  have  not  become 
abandoned  to  vice,  till  they  forsook  their  fa- 
ther's house.  It  is  the  confession  of  many  con- 
victs, that  the  course  of  vice,  which  brought 
them  to  the  prison,  commenced  in  disobedience 
to  their  parents,  or  in  their  parents'  neglect. 
And  it  has  already  been  stated,  that  about  60, 
which  is  one-third  of  the  whole  number  of  the 
youth  who  have  been  committed  to  the  house 
of  reformation  at  South  Boston,  were  commit- 
ted for  being  stubborn  and  disobedient.  And 
among  old  convicts,  for  the  higher  crimes, 
especially  those  which  were  the  offspring  of 
unrestrained  and  sudden  passion,  there  is  evi- 
dence from  prisons,  that  they  who  have  been 
guilty  of  such  crimes,  were  never  subject  to 
family  government.  And  there  is  further  evi- 
dence, in  a  few  cases,  where  parents  and  chil- 
dren have  been  found  together  in  the  same 
prison,  that  the  father's  house  was  a  place  of 
entire  discord,  in  regard  to  every  thing  good, 
and  of  harmony,  only,  in  devising  and  execu- 
ting mischief :  and  in  one  instance,  at  least, 
a  son,  who  made  sport  on  his  way  from  the 
prison  to  the  gallows,  where  he  was  soon  to 
lose  his  life,  traced  his  dreadful  end  to  the  in- 
structions of  his  mother.  Let  parents  then 
govern  their  children,  and  children  obey  their 
parents,  in  that  which  is  right. 

This  society  shows  the  value  of  solitude. — 
The  remarks  and  facts  stated  in  former  re- 
ports, in  regard  to  the  importance  of  solitary 
confinement  at  night,  and  in  this  report  show- 
ing the  connection  between  architecture  and 
morals,  are  mostly  illustrative  of  the  value  of 
solitude.  Whether  the  principle  is  applicable 
to  other  members  of  the  human  family  to  the 
same  degree,  or  not,  it  is  now  admitted  as  an 
axiom,  that  little  or  nothing  can  be  done  for 
the  benefit  of  that  part  of  the  human  family 
which  is  found  in  prison,  without  a  time  and  a 
place  for  solitude  ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
surprise,  how  great  is  the  value  of  solitude  to 
this  class  of  persons.  Many  are  constrained 
to  acknowledge,  on  visiting  the  penitentiaries 
and  houses  of  refuge,  that  they  never  before 
conceived  what  effects  would  be  produced  on 
the  hearts  of  vicious  persons  by  being  silent 
and  alone  at  night.  And  if  there  were  no  other 
result  from  these  admirable  institutions,  than  a 
deeper  impression  upon  the  public  mind  of  the 
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value  of  solitude,  in  producing,  in  the  minds  of 
persons  disposed  to  evil,  reflection  on  the  past, 
remorse  for  sin,  resolutions  of  living  a  better 
life,  and  a  disposition  to  read  the  Bible,  and  to 
hearken  to  good  advice,  they  would  be  of  great 
use  to  the  world.  An  intelligent  convict  at 
Welhersfield,  who  carne  there  from  the  old 
prison  at  Newgate,  was  asked  by  a  citizen  how 
he  liked  the  new  prison  ?  when  a  conversation 
in  substance  as  follows  took  place  : — Convict. 
I  do  not  know.  Citizen.  Is  not  the  food  bet- 
ter ?  Convict.  Yes.  Citizen.  Is  not  the  cloth- 
ing better  ?  Convict.  Yes.  Citizen.  Is  not 
the  lodging  better  ?  Convict.  Yes.  Citizen. 
Are  not  the  officers  better?  Convict.  Yes. 
Citizen.  Why  then  is  not  all  better  ?  Convict. 
You  do  not  understand  it.  There,  by  day  and 
by  night,  it  was  hail  fellows  well  met ;  and 
here,  the  last  thing  at  night  is  prayer,  then  re- 
tirement, where  we  see  no  one  and  speak  to 
no  one  during  the  evening  ;  then  go  to  bed, 
but  cannot  go  to  sleep  ;  but  think,  think.  If 
we  get  to  sleep,  and  awake  in  the  night,  we 
see  no  one,  and  hear  no  one  ;  but  think, 
THINK.  When  the  morning  comes,  and  we 
go  out,  the  first  thing  is  prayer.  We  see  our 
fellows,  but  say  nothing  ;  and  at  night,  again, 
after  prayer,  we  go  alone,  and  THINK, 
THINK.    This  is  the  difference. 

This  society  shows  that  the  Bible  is  the  best 
of  books. — No  other  book,  nor  all  other  books 
together,  could  supply  the  place  of  the  Bible, 
in  prison.  When  this  is  the  only  book  with 
which  prisoners  are  supplied,  they  read  it  of- 
ten and  much  ;  become  very  curious  to  under- 
stand its  meaning  ;  select  pungent  passages, 
and  turn  down  the  leaves  where  they  are  ;  and 
in  a  few  months  gain  a  valuable  knowledge  of 
the  Scriptures.  Some  of  the  prisoners,  who 
were  ignorant  of  the  alphabet,  in  the  prison  at 
Sing  Sing,  with  no  other  book  but  the  Bible, 
learned  to  read  it  in  four  or  five  weeks  ;  after- 
wards became  greatly  interested  in  committing 
the  Scriptures  to  memory  ;  and  in  a  few  cases 
gave  evidence  that  the  effect  was  not  lost  on 
their  consciences  and  hearts.  In  the  prisons 
at  Auburn  and  Sing  Sing,  where  about  eleven 
hundred  prisoners  are  confined,  in  as  many 
different  cells,  at  night,  they  are  supplied  by  a 
law  of  the  state  with  eleven  hundred  Bibles, 
or  as  many  Bibles  as  there  are  prisoners.  In 
the  prison  at  Wethersfield,  also,  each  convict 
is  supplied  with  a  Bible,  by  the  Connecticut 
Bible  Society  ;  and  in  these  prisons,  nothing 
has  been  more  surprising  and  delightful  than 
the  attention  which  has  been  given  to  this  book. 
In  the  Connecticut  prison,  in  one  instance,  a 
citizen  was  curious  to  know,  what  proportion 
of  the  convicts  would  be  found,  at  a  given  time, 
reading  the  Bible.  He  entered  the  prison,  af- 
ter the  prisoners  were  locked  up  at  night,  and 
passed  around  the  block,  and  looked  into  the 
solitary  cells,  through  the  grates,  upon  thirty- 
six  prisoners.  They  were  all  engaged,  with- 
out one  exception,  and  each,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  others,  reading  the  Bible  ;  and 
not  only  so,  they  had  set  their  supper  down, 
upon  the  floor  of  their  cells,  to  remain  there 
till  they  had  improved  all  the  time  before  dark, 
in  reading  the  Bible.  A  similar  interest  in 
reading  the  Scriptures  is  manifested  at  Auburn. 


From  the  A'ew  York  Talisman  for  1830. 

Spirit  that  breathest  through  my  lattice,  thou 
That  cool'st  the  twilight  of  the  sultry  day; 

Gratefully  blows  the  freshness  round  my  brow — 
Thou  hast  been  out  upon  the  deep  at  play. 

Riding  all  day  the  wild  blue  waves  till  now. 

Roughening  their  crests, and  scattering  high  their 
spra}^ 

And  swelling  the  white  sail.    I  welcome  thee 
To  the  scorched  land,  thou  wanderer  of  the  seal 

Nor  I  alone — a  thousand  bosoms  round 

Inhale  thee  in  the  fulness  of  delight; 
And  languid  forms  rise  up,  and  pulses  bound 

Livelier,  at  coming  of  the  wind  of  night; 
And  languishing  to  hear  thy  grateful  sound, 

Lies  the  vast  inland  stretched  beyond  the  sight. 
Go  forth  into  the  gathering  shade — go  forth, 
God's  blessing,  breathed  upon  the  fainting  earthi 

Go  rock  the  little  wood-bird  in  his  nest. 

Curl  the  still  waters,  bright  with  stars,  and  rouse 

The  wide  old  wood  from  his  majestic  rest — 
Summoning  from  the  innumerable  boughs. 

The  strange  deep  harmonies  that  haunt  his  breast: 
Pleasant  shall  be  thy  way  whore  meekly  bows 

The  shutting  flower,  and  darkling  waters  pass. 

And  'twixt  the  o'ershadowing  branches  and  the  grass. 

The  faint  old  man  shall  lean  his  silver  head 
To  feel  thee;  thou  shall  kiss  the  child  asleep. 

And  dry  the  moistened  curls  that  overspread 

His  temples,  while  his  breathing  grows  more  deep; 

And  they  who  stand  about  the  sick  man's  bed. 
Shall  joy  to  listen  to  thy  distant  sweep. 

And  softly  part  his  curtains  to  allow 

Thy  visit,  grateful  to  his  brow. 

Go,  but  the  circle  of  eternal  change 
That  is  the  life  of  nature  shall  restore. 

With  sounds  and  scents  from  all  thy  mighty  range. 
Thee  to  thy  birth-place  of  the  deep  once  more; 

Sweet  odours  in  the  sea-air,  sweet  and  strange. 
Shall  tell  the  home  sick  mariner  of  the  shore; 

And  listening  to  thy  murmur,  he  shall  deem 

He  hears  the  rustling  leaf,  and  running  stream. 
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We  mentioned  in  our  last,  that  Indiana 
yearly  meeting  had  directed  measures  to  be 
taken  for  establishing  libraries  within  each  of 
its  monthly  meetings.  We  have  placed  on 
another  page  the  proceedings  of  New  York 
yearly  meeting,  in  relation  to  the  same  impor- 
tant subject.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  the  minds 
of  Friends  drawn  to  the  obligation  which  cer- 
tainly rests  upon  our  Society,  to  place  within 
the  reach  of  all  its  members  the  means  of  ac- 
quiring useful  knowledge.  It  is  one  of  the 
great  advantages  of  our  organization  as  a  reli- 
gious community,  that  it  enables  the  church  to 
exercise  a  minute  and  parental  oversight  of  its 
members.  The  division  of  our  large  bodies 
into  monthly,  preparative,  and  particular  meet- 
ings, renders  it  easy  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  wants,  physical  and  mental,  of  each 
vicinity,  and  the  system  unquestionably  sup- 
poses such  an  acquaintance  on  the  part  of  the 
executive  branches.  It  has  become  very  de- 
sirable that  the  benefits  of  this  system  should 
bo  more  generally  appreciated,  as  well  as  more 
widely  difl'used.  So  far  as  regards  physical 
wants,  and  the  rudiments  of  learning,  the  duty 


of  monthly  meetings,  to  render  assistance  to 
their  members,  is  acknowledged  by  all.  But 
in  the  progress  of  Society,  those  which  were 
once  suflicient,  have  become  inadequate  to  pro- 
mote the  ends  in  view.  Half  a  century  since, 
books  were  scarce  and  newspapers  few.  The 
children  of  Friends  were  not  exposed  to  the 
temptations  which  now  assail  them  in  every 
quarter,  in  the  shape  of  a  corrupting  romance, 
or  a  licentious  periodical.  Now  the  press 
teems  with  works  of  almost  every  grade  of  ini- 
quity, and  these  are  scattered  through  our 
country  with  a  profusion,  and  at  prices  which, 
a  few  years  ago,  would  have  been  perfectly  as- 
tonishing. No  one  who  passes  through  the 
streets  of  our  large  cities,  or  who  looks  over 
the  public  prints,  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
great  increase  of  gambling,  and  of  places  of 
licentious  amusement.  The  exertions  of  those 
interested  in  these  establishments,  are  not  con- 
fined to  our  cities,  and  they  expose  the  unin- 
formed to  temptations,  of  the  extent  of  which 
it  would  have  been  impossible  formerly  to 
form  any  conception.  Nor  is  it  vice  alone 
which  is  progressive.  The  friends  of  virtue  are 
actively  engaged  in  disseminating  the  anti- 
dotes to  the  poison  which  is  thus  widely  dif- 
fused. Among  these  are  to  be  enumerated  a 
great  variety  of  works,  moral,  religious,  scien- 
tific, and  historical,  which,  while  they  open 
pure  sources  of  enjoyment  in  the  cultivation  of 
mind,  break  the  force  of  temptation,  by  form- 
ing habits  of  thought,  which  enable  us  to  de- 
tect the  approach  of  licentiousness,  under  its 
alluring  and  specious  forms. 

To  omit  then  to  promote  a  taste  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  usefiil  knowledge,  or  to  fail  to 
provide  for  the  appetite  thus  encouraged,  a 
supply  of  substantial  food,  is  to  expose  the 
youth  of  our  Society  to  new  and  unavoidable 
danger,  without  the  secondary  means  of  re- 
sistance which  it  is  in  our  power  to  bestow. 
It  becomes  an  important  consideration  how 
far  such  a  course,  pursued  under  circumstances 
favourable  toa  developementoftlie  understand- 
ing, is  consistent  with  the  interests  of  society 
and  with  our  own  Christian  obligations. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Bible  Association  of 
Friends  in  America,  on  the  Hth  inst.,  the  fol- 
lowing persons  were  chosen  ofl[icers  of  the 
Society. 

Secretary — Daniel  B.  Smith. 

Treasurer — Henry  Cope. 

Corresponding  Members — Isaac  Collins, 
Thomas  Evans,  John  Paul. 

Acting  Committee — Ellis  Yarnall,  Thomas 
Stewardson,  Samuel  Beltle,  Tiniotliy  Paxson, 
Othniel  Alsop,  Thomas  P.  Cope,  Thomas  C. 
James,  Charles  Allen,  Abraham  L.  Pennock, 
Isaac  Davis,  Solomon  W.  Conrad,  Thomas 
Bacon,  Jasper  Cope,  John  G.  Hoskins,  Isaac 
S.  Lloyd,  Thomas  Wood,  Joseph  Snowdon, 
Edwai-d  Bettle,  Thomas  Kimber,  Benjatnia 
H.  Warder,  John  Richardson,  Charles  S.  Fol- 
well,  George  Stewardson,  Charles  Yarnall. 

Married,— On  4th  day  the  Hth  inst.,  at  Friends' 
meeting  house,  in  Pine  Street,  Caleb  Johnson,  to 
SusANWA  Morris,  daughter  of  Isaac  W.  Morris. 
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Observations  on  Plainness,  and  Simplicity  in 
Conduct  and  Conversation,  in  accordance 
with  the  Principles  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 

(Concluded  from  page  32.) 

If  we  do  not  yield  obedience  to  Christ,  and 
acknowledge  him  before  men  by  following  him, 
and  acting  agreeably  to  his  light  in  our  hearts, 
we  cannot  expect  him  to  acknowledge  us  be- 
fore his  Father  and  the  holy  angels. 

It  is  an  awful  thing  to  disobey  the  gentle 
monitions  of  the  spirit  of  truth,  and  to  give 
way  to  reasoning  against  its  requirings  even 
in  little  things;  how  frequently  do  we  see 
those  who  do  so,  fall  by  little  and  little,  and 
become  a  prey  to  their  soul's  enemy,  even  in 
things  which  they  once  thought  they  never 
could  be  induced  to  do.  But  those  who  are 
faithful  in  a  little,  shall  be  made  rulers  over 
more.  What  can  all  the  world  do  for  thee 
if  thou  couldst  gain  it,  by  following  its  max 
ims  and  copying  its  fashions  ?  Surely  it  could 
afford  thee  no  substantial  enjoyment.  He  who 
tasted  all  the  gratifications  which  it  is  capable 
of  producing  in  their  greatest  perfection,  and 
who  could  say,  "  whatever  mine  eyes  desired 
I  kept  not  from  them;  I  withheld  not  my  hftirt 
from  any  joy,"  was  obliged  to  confess  in  the 
end,  that  all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit, 
there  is  no  profit  in  them.  The  world  cannot 
give  the  true  riches  which  fade  not  away,  and 
while  its  votaries  are  equally  liable  to  the  sor- 
rows and  trials  of  life,  they  are,  through  their 
disobedience,  debarred  from  participating  in 
the  hope  and  consolations  which  are  in  Christ, 
and  the  comfort  and  support  which  he  merci- 
fully affords  those  who  walk  agreeably  to  his 
commands.  "In  the  world,"  says  he,  "  ye 
shall  have  trouble,  but  be  of  good  cheer,  I 
have  overcome  the  world." 

Be  watchful,  said  Richard  Baker,  on  his 
death-bed,  when  addressing  his  son  and  daugh- 
ter, "Be  watchful,  and  the  Lord  will  bless  you; 
beware  of  the  world  and  its  delusions,  it  often 
promises  what  it  cannot  impart;  I  have  nearly 
passed  through  life,  and  have  found  no  refuge 
like  that  of  turning  in  to  God,  and  placing  my 
confidence  in  his  never  failing  arm  of  power." 
If  the  love  and  fear  of  God  had  their  proper 
place  in  the  mind,  and  we  kept  constantly  in 
view  our  entire  dependence  upon  him,  and  the 
great  sinfulness  of  not  obeying  him  in  all  things, 
would  not  our  language  be,  when  tempted  to 
deviate  even  in  small  matters,  how  can  I  do 
so,  seeing  I  shall  thereby  offend  my  gracious 
Creator  ?  Should  we  go  on  disregarding  our 
duty,  how  can  we  expect  the  Almighty  will 
hear  us  when  we  cry  unto  him  in  adversity  ? 
Having  chosen  our  own  ways,  can  we  think 
him  unjust  in  not  hearing  us?  How  have 
many  suffered  deep  anguish  of  mind  on  a  death- 
bed, and  had  bitterly  to  repent  their  disobedi- 
ence to  his  manifested  will,  before  they  could 
feel  forgiveness  and  peace  with  their  Maker, 
and  an  evidence  that  he  would  receive  them. 

Be  not  discouraged,  dear  young  friends,  you 
who  have  seen  the  necessity  of  taking  up  the 
cross  in  your  dress  and  address,  and  have,  in 
some  degree,  yielded  obedience  thereto.  Re- 
gard not  the  frowns  or  the  scoflTs  of  a  world 
which  lies  in  wickedness,  but  acknowledge 


your  allegiance  to  your  dear  Redeemer,  by  a 
firm  and  steady  compliance  with  his  commands. 
This  will  preserve  you  from  the  deplorable  ef- 
fects of  Satan's  transformations,  inspire  you 
with  holy  resolutions,  and  enable  you  to  main- 
tain them  all  in  godly  conversation  and  purity 
of  life  and  faith,  adorning  the  doctrine  of  the 
gospel  by  a  blameless  demeanour.  Mimic  not 
fashions,  nor  cheat  yourselves  by  saying,  that 
you  are  not  old  enough  or  good  enough,  to 
appear  in  that  simplicity  which  truth  requires, 
for  thereby  you  will  deprive  yourselves  of  the 
good  which  the  Lord  has  in  store  for  all  those 
who  really  love  and  obey  him;  and  instead  of 
becoming  such  members  of  the  church  militant 
as  he  designs  you  should  be,  weakness  and 
blindness  will  come  upon  you,  and  m  a  day  to 
come,  deep  sorrow  and  remorse.  A  consis- 
tent walking  in  conformity  with  the  testimo- 
nies of  the  Society  with  which  you  make  pro- 
fession, will  dignify  and  ennoble  you  in  the 
eyes  of  all  those  who  value  uprightness  and 
sincerity.  Oh  !  none  have  ever  had  to  repent 
an  early  sacrifice  of  their  vvills  to  God,  or 
thought  that  they  have  too  fully  served  Him; 
but  many,  when  they  have  seriously  reflected 
on,  and  come  to  see,  the  beauty  of  holiness, 
and  the  excellency  of  a  life  of  righteousness, 
have  lamented  that  they  had  not  sooner  given 
up  to  divine  impressions,  and  been  more  fully 
devoted  to  serve  the  Lord,  and  walk  uprightly 
before  him,  whose  ways  are  ways  of  pleasant- 
ness, and  all  his  paths  are  peace. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  printed  and 
written  epistles  issued  by  the  yearly  meetings  at 
different  times,  evince  the  exercise  and  godly 
concern  which  the  Society  has  maintained,  that 
its  members  should  continue  to  uphold  their 
testimonies  for  plainness  both  in  dress  and  ad- 
dress, and  demean  themselves  agreeably  to  the 
profession  we  are  making. 

"  It  is  with  much  grief  and  concern  that  we 
observe  in  some  a  declension  from  the  way  of 
righteousness  and  truth,  as  well  as  from  tiie 
plainness  of  habit  and  simplicity  of  speech  and 
behaviour  which  were  so  conspicuous  in  our 
early  Friends,  and  many  of  their  offspring. 
This  declension,  we  apprehend,  arises  from  a 
disregard  to  the  divine  light  and  truth  they 
have  often  been  recommended  to  as  the  regu- 
lator of  their  words  and  actions.   Our  concern 


"  Advised  against  a  declension  crept  in 
among  us,  by  unbecoming  gestures,  in  cringing 
and  bowing  the  body  by  way  of  salutation, 
which  ought  not  to  be  taught  or  countenan- 
ced." "  It  is  also  our  concern  to  exhort  all 
Friends, both  men  and  women,  to  watch  against 
the  growing  sin  of  pride,  and  to  beware  of 
adorning  themselves  in  a  manner  disagreeable 
to  the  plainness  and  simplicity  of  the  truth  we 
make  profession  of.  O  that  they  would  duly 
consider  that  severe  reproof  which  the  Lord, 
by  the  mouth  of  his  prophet,  pronounced 
against  the  haughty  daughters  of  Sion.  Is.  iii. 
The  apostle  Peter,  also,  is  very  full  in  his  ex- 
hortation on  this  subject.  <  Whose  adorning,' 
saith  he,  '  let  it  not  be  that  outward  adorning 
of  plaiting  the  hair,  and  of  wearing  of  gold, 
or  of  putting  on  of  apparel,  but  let  it  be  the 
hidden  man  of  tiie  heart,  in  that  which  is  not 
corruptible,  even  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and 
quiet  spirit,  which  is  in  tiie  sight  of  God  of 
great  price;  for,  after  this  manner,  in  the  old 
time,  the  holy  women,  also,  who  trusted  in 
God,  adorned  themselves.'  1  Peter  iii.  3  and 
5.,  plainly  intimating,  that  those  who  of  old 
were  holy,  and  did  trust  in  God,  placed  not 
their  delight  in  such  ornaments."  "  We  also 
tenderly  advise  that  Friends  take  heed  that 
they  exercise  plainness  of  speech  without 
respect  of  persons  in  all  their  converse  among 
men,  and  not  baulk  their  testimony  by  a  cow- 
ardly compliance,  varying  their  language  ac- 
cording to  their  company,  a  practice  of  very 
ill  example,  and  rendering  those  who  use  it 
contemptible,  and  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of 
hypocrites  even  by  those  with  whom  they  so 
comply." 

To  parents  they  say — "  Be  careful  not  to 
indulge  your  children  in  any  thing  of  an  evil 
tendency.  Keep  them,  while  young,  out  of 
the  vain  fashions,  tiie  corrupt  customs,  and  un- 
profitable conversation  of  the  world,  training 
them  up  in  that  commendable  simplicity,  and 
plainness  of  speech,  habit  and  manners,  prac- 
tised by  our  Lord  and  his  faithful  followers; 
and  as  they  ripen  in  age,  guard  them  against 
the  reading  of  plays,  romances,  and  other  li- 
centious publications  of  a  nature  prejudicial 
to  the  promotion  of  true  Christianity." 

"  This  meeting,  under  a  deep  sense  that 
pride,  and  the  vain  customs  and  fashions  of 
the  world,  prevail  over  some  of  our  profession, 
is  to  revive  a  truth  which  is  worthy  of  gene- 1  particularly  in  the  excess  of  apparel  and  furni- 


ral  remembrance,  that  no  affectation  of  sin 
gularity  was  the  cause  of  a  demeanour  both 
civil  and  religious  in  our  forefathers,  (or  in 
the  faithful  of  this  day,)  different  in  many  re- 
spects from  the  conduct  of  those  among  whom 
we  dwell.  But  they,  beholding  the  vanity,  un- 
profitableness, and  insinceiity  of  the  salutations, 
customs,  and  fashions  of  the  world,  and  regard- 
ing the  examples  of  our  blessed  Saviour  and 
his  followers,  with  the  frequent  testimonies  re- 
corded in  holy  writ  to  the  necessity  of  a  self- 
denying  life  and  conversation,  together  with 
the  law  and  testimony  revealed  in  their  hearts, 
retained  in  view  the  injunction  of  the  apostle 
not  to  be  conformed  to  this  world,  but  to 
be  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  the  mind, 
that  we  "  may  prove  what  is  that  good,  and  ac- 
ceptable, and  perfect  will  of  God." — Rom. 
xii.  2. 


ture,  doth  earnestly  recommend,  that  all  who 
mr.ke  profession  of  the  truth,  take  care  to  be 
exemplary  in  what  they  wear,  and  what  they 
use,  so  as  to  avoid  the  vain  customs  of  the 
world.  And  that  all  parents  be  watchful  over 
their  children,  and  careful  not  to  suffer  them 
to  get  up  into  pride  and  excess,  but  keep  them 
to  that  decent  plainness  which  becomes  the 
people  of  God,  that  the  sin  of  the  children  may 
not  lie  upon  their  parents,  nor  they  exposed 
to  ruin  by  their  parents'  neglect." 

"  Let  all  be  examples  to  the  youth  in  wis- 
dom, moderation,  and  plainness  in  language 
and  habit,  and  not  be  exemplary  only,  but 
also  restrain  them  from  any  thing  that  might 
be  to  their  hurt,  either  inwardly  or  outwardly; 
neither  providing  for  them  costly  and  gaudy 
attire,  unbecoming  godliness,  nor  letting  them 
have  money  to  gratify  themselves  therein." 
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UNIVERSAL  REDEMPTION  BY  JESUS 
CHRIST. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Hicksites  regard 
the  sufferings  and  death  of  our  Lord  in  the 
same  light  in  which  they  view  the  martyrdom 
of  any  other  righteous  person.  They  consider 
the  sacrifice,  atonement,  and  propitiation  as 
altogether  spiritual,  to  be  experienced  within 
every  converted  person,  and  of  which  our 
Lord  stood  in  equal  need  with  us.  These 
sentiments,  they  would  also  persuade  their 
hearers  and  readers,  are  the  principles  of 
genuine  quakerism,  professed  by  Fox,  Barclay 
and  Penn.  They  stigmatize  the  believers  in 
the  propitiatory  efficacy  of  the  death  of  Christ, 
as  Trinitarians  and  Satisfactionists,  and  charge 
them  with  approximating  to  the  reformed 
churches.  Had  the  members  of  the  Society 
been  well  versed  in  its  doctrines,  as  they  are 
set  forth  by  Robert  Barclay,  in  his  excellent 
and  learned  Apology,  such  opinions  could  never 
have  obtained  credence,  and  the  approximation 
to  principles  of  infidelity  which  many  bavemani 
fested,  would  not  have  occurred.  The  sub 
joined  extracts  from  the  6th,  6tb,  and  7th  pro 
positions,  exhibit  the  views  of  Friends  both 
then  and  at  the  present  time,  and  fully  exoner 
ate  us  from  the  imputation  of  forsaking  the 
original  principles,  either  as  regards  the  "  light 
within,"  or  the  sufferings  of  our  Redeemer 
without  us. 


be  very  profitable  and  comfortable,  but  not  absolutely 
needful  unto  such  from  whom  God  himself  hath  with- 
held it;  yet  they  may  be  made  partakers  of  the  mys- 
tery of  his  death,  though  ignorant  of  the  history,  if 
they  suffer  his  seed  and  light,  enlighlening  their  hearts. 
to  take  place,  in  which  light  communion  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son  is  enjoyed,  so  as  of  wicked  men  to 
become  holy,  and  lovers  of  that  power,  by  whose  in 
ward  and  secret  touches  they  feel  themselves  turned 
from  the  evil  to  the  good,  and  learn  to  do  to  others  as 
they  would  be  done  by,  in  which  Christ  himself  affirms 
all  to  be  included.  As  they  have  then  falsely  and  er 
roneously  taught,  who  have  denied  Christ  to  have 
died  for  all  men  ;  so  neither  have  they  sufficiently 
taught  the  truth,  who  affirming  him  to  have  died  for 
all,  have  added  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  outward 
knowledge  thereof,  in  order  to  obtain  its  saving  ef- 
fect. Among  whom  the  remonstrants  of  Holland 
have  been  chiefly  wanting,  and  many  other  assertors 
of  universal  redemption,  in  that  they  have  not  placed 
the  extent  of  this  salvation  in  that  divine  and  evan- 
gelical principle  of  light  and  life  wherewith  Christ 
hath  enlightened  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world, 
which  is  excellently  and  evidently  held  forth  in  these 
scriptures,  Gen.  vi.  3,.  Deut.  xxx.  14.  John  i.  7,  8,  9, 
16.  Rom.  X.  8.  Titus  ii.  11." 

Having  thus  stated  the  belief  of  Friends  in 
the  redemption  offered  to  all  men  through  the 
coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  sav- 
ing efficacy  of  that  light  with  which  he  enlight- 
ens every  man,  R.  B.  refutes  the  calvinistic 
doctrine  of  unconditional  reprobation,  in  allu- 
sion to  which,  he  says  : — 


according  to  the  true  analogy  of  things,  be  a  redemp- 
tion of  the  outward  bodies."  "  I  consider  that  the  of- 
fering of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  on  the  outward 
cross,  applied  only  as  a  matter  of  redemption  to  the 
Israelites."  "  Neither  do  I  believe  that  God  sent 
Jesus  Christ  into  the  world  purposely  to  suffer  death 
in  the  way  he  did,  any  more  than  all  of  them,"  [the 
martyrs.] 

A  greater  contrast  could  hardly  be  found 
than  exists  in  this  instance  between  the  doc- 
trines of  R.  Barclay  and  E.  Hicks.  "  Uni- 
versal redemption"  and  "  Christ's  dying  for 
ALL  men,"  R.  B.  makes  synonymous,  and 
further  elucidates  the  subject  in  the  following 
paragraph,  which,  while  it  overturns  the  prc- 
destinarian's  scheme,  also  furnishes  a  refuta- 
tion of  E.  Kicks's  assertions,  that  the  of- 
fering of  Jesus  Christ  applied  only  to  the 
Israelites. 


"  Concerning  the  Universal  Redemption  by  Christ, 
and  also  the  Saving  and  Spiritual  Light,  where- 
with every  Man  is  enlightened. 

"  GOD,  out  of  his  infinite  love,  who  delighteth  not  in 
ike  death  of  a  sinner,  but  that  all  should  live  and  be 
saved,  hath  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  hath  given  his  on- 
ly Son  a  Light,  that  ivhosoever  believeth  in  him  shall 
be  saved,  John  iii.  16.  wJio  enlighleneth  every  man 
that  cometh  into  the  world,  John  i.  9.  and  maketh  mani- 
fest all  things  that  are  reproveable,  Ephes.  v.  13.  and 
teachcth  all  temperance,  righteousness,  and  godli- 
ness; and  this  Light  enlighleneth  the  hearts  of  all 
for  a  time,  in  order  to  salvation ;  and  this  is  it  which 
reproves  the  sin  of  all  individuals,  and  would  work 
out  the  salvation  of  all,  if  not  resisted.  Nor  is  it  less 
universal  than  the  seed  of  sin,  being  the  purchase  of 
his  death,  who  tasted  death  for  every  man  :  for  as  in 
Adam  all  die,  even  so  m  Christ  all  shall  be  made  alive, 
1  Cor.  XV.  22. 

"  According  to  which  principle  or  hypothesis,  all 
the  objections  against  the  universality  of  Christ''s  death 
are  easily  solved  ;  neither  is  it  needful  to  recur  to  the 
ministry  of  angels,  and  those  other  miraculous  means 
which  they  say  God  useth  to  manifest  the  doctrine 
and  history  of  Christ''s  passion  unto  such,  who,  living 
in  parts  of  the  world  where  the  outward  preaching  of 
the  gospel  is  unknown,  have  well  improved  the  first 
and  common  grace.    For  as  hence  it  well  follows 
that  some  of  the  old  philosophers  might  have  been 
saved,  so  also  may  some,  who  by  providence  are  cast 
into  those  remote  parts  of  the  world  where  the  know 
ledge  of  the  history  is  wanting,  be  made  partakers  of 
the  divine  mystery,  if  they  receive  and  resist  not  that 
grace,  o  manifestation  whereof  is  given  to  every  man  to 
profit  withal.    This  most  certain  doctrine  being  then 
received,  that  there  is  an  evangelical  and  saving  light 
and  grace  in  all,  the  universality  of  the  love  and  mer- 
cy of  God  towards  mankind,  both  in  the  death  of  his 
beloved  Son  tlie  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the  mani- 
festation of  the  light  in  the  heart,  is  established  and 
confirmed.    Therefore  Christ  hath  tasted  death  for 
every  man ;  not  only  for  all  kinds  of  men,  as  some 
vainly  talk,  but  for  every  man  of  all  kinds;  the  bene- 
fit of  whose  offering  is  not  only  extended  to  such  who 
have  the  distinct  outward  knowledge  of  his  death  and 
sufferings,  as  the  same  is  declared  in  the  Scriptures, 
but  even  unto  those  who  are  necessarily  excluded 
from  the  benefit  of  this  knowledge  by  some  inevitable 
accident;  which  knowledge  we  willingly  confess  to 


"  It  is  highly  injurious  to  Christ  our  mediator,  and 
to  the  efficacy  and  excellency  of  his  gospel ;  for  it  ren 
ders  his  mediation  ineffectual,  as  if  he  had  not  by  his 
sufferings  throughly  broken  down  the  middle  wall, 
nor  yet  removed  the  wrath  of  God,  or  purchased  the 
love  of  God  towards  all  mankind,  if  it  was  afore-de- 
creed that  it  should  be  of  no  service  to  the  far  great- 
er part  of  mankind.  It  is  to  no  purpose  to  allege, 
that  the  death  of  Christ  was  of  efficacy  enough  to 
have  saved  all  mankind,  if  in  effect  its  virtue  be  not 
so  far  extended  as  to  put  all  mankind  into  a  capacity 
of  salvation. 

"  //  makes  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  his  propitiatory 
sacrifice,  which  the  Scripture  affirms  to  have  been  the 
fruit  of  God's  love  to  the  world,  and  transacted  for 
the  sins  and  salvation  of  all  men,  to  have  been  rather 
a  testimony  of  God^s  wrath  to  the  world,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  judgments,  and  severests  acts  of  God's  indigna- 
tion towards  mankind,  it  being  only  ordained  to  save 
a  very  few,  and  for  the  hardening,  and  augmenting 
the  condemnation  of  the  far  greater  number  of  men, 
because  they  believe  not  truly  in  it ;  the  cause  of 
which  unbelief  again,  as  the  divines  [so  called]  above 
assert,  is  the  hidden  council  of  God  :  certainly  the 
coming  of  Christ  was  never  to  them  a  testimony  of 
God's  love,  but  rather  of  his  implacable  wrath  :  and 
if  the  world  may  be  taken  for  the  far  greater  number 
of  such  as  live  in  it,  God  never  loved  the  world,  ac- 
cording to  this  doctrine,  but  rather  hated  it  greatly, 
in  sending  his  Son  to  be  crucified  in  it.'' 


Here  we  remark  that  R.  Barclay,  though 
treating  on  another  subject,  plainly  declares 
that  the  Almighty  sent  his  Son  into  the  world 
to  be  crucified  in  it,  and  that  his  coming  and 
sacrifice  was  "  transacted  for  (he  sins  and  sal- 
vation of  all  men."  Elias  Hicks  in  his  letter 
to  Wm.  B.  Irish,  written  seven  or  eight  years 
since,  says  : — 


"  I  don't  admire  at  the  difficulties  thou  hast  had  to 
encounter,  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  t  edemption,  gene- 
rally held  by  professing  Christians,  as  being  effected 
by  the  death  or  outward  dying  of  Jesus  Christ  upon 
the  outward  wooden  cross.  This,  as  it  regards  the 
redemption  of  the  immortal  soul  from  the  bondage  of 
sin,  I  consider  a  vulgar  error,  that  came  in  with  the 
aposlacy  from  primitive  Christianity.  The  redemp- 
tion effected  by  this  outward  offering,  would  only, 


"  This  doctrine  of  universal  redemption,  or  Christ's 
dying  for  all  men,  is  of  itself  so  evident  from  the  scrip- 
ture testimony,  that  there  is  scarce  found  any  other 
article  of  the  Christian  faith  so  frequently,  so  plainly, 
and  so  positively  asserted.    It  is  that  which  maketh 
the  preaching  of  Christ  to  be  truly  termed  the  gospel, 
or  an  annunciation  of  glad  tidings  to  all.    Thus  the 
angel  declared  the  birth  and  coming  of  Christ  to  the 
shepherds  to  be,  Luke  ii.  10.    Behold,  I  bring  you 
good  tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people  : 
h^saith  not,  to  a  few.    Now  if  this  coming  of  Christ 
had  not  brought  a  possibility  of  salvation  to  all,  it 
should  rather  have  been  accounted  bad  tidings  of 
great  sorrow  to  most  people ;  neither  should  the  an- 
gel have  had  reason  to  have  sung.  Peace  on  earth, 
and  good  will  towards  men,  if  the  greatest  part  of  man- 
kind had  been  necessarily  shut  out  from  receiving 
any  benefit  by  it.    How  should  Christ  have  sent  out 
his  servants  to  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature, 
Mark  xvi.  15.  (a  very  comprehensive  commission,) 
that  is,  to  every  son  and  daughter  of  mankind,  without 
all  exception  ?    He  commands  them  to  preach  salva- 
tion to  all,  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  to  all ; 
warning  every  one,  and  exhorting  every  one,  as  Paul 
did,  Col.  i.  28.    Now  how  could  they  have  preached 
the  gospel  to  every  man,  as  became  the  ministers  of 
Jesus  Christ,  in  much  assurance,  if  salvation  by  that 
gospel  had  not  been  possible  to  all  ?  What !  if  some 
of  those  had  asked  them,  or  should  now  ask  any  of 
these  doctors,  who  deny  the  universality  of  Christ's 
death,  and  yet  preach  it  to  all  promiscuously,  Hath 
Christ  died  for  me  ?    how  can  they,  with  confidence, 
give  a  certain  answer  to  this  question  ?  If  they  give 
a  conditional  answer,  as  their  principle  obligeth  thern 
to  do,  and  say.  If  thou  repent,  Christ  hath  died  for 
thee;  doth  not  the  same  question  still  recur?  Hath 
Christ  died  for  me,  so  as  to  make  repentance  possible  to 
me?    To  this  they  can  answer  nothing,  unless  they 
run  in  a  circle  ;  whereas  the  feet  of  those  that  bring 
the  glad  tidings  of  the  gospel  of  peace  are  said  to  be 
beautiful,  for  that  they  preach  the  common  salvation, 
repentance  unto  all ;  offering  a  door  of  mercy  and 
hope  to  all,  through  Jesus  Christ,  who  gave  himself  a 
ransom  for  all. 
"  And  lastly , 

"  Those  for  whom  our  Saviour  gave  himself  a  ran- 
som, to  such  salvation  is  possible  : 

"  But  our  Saviour  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all : 
"  Therefore  salvation  is  possible. 
"  This  is  very  positively  affirmed,  Heb.  ii.  9.  in  these 
words.  But  we  see  Jesus,  who  was  made  a  little  lower 
than  the  angels,  for  the  suffering  of  death,  crowned  with 
glory  and  honour,  that  he  by  the  grace  of  God  might 
taste  death for  every  man.  He  that  will  but  open  his  eyes, 
may  see  this  truth  here  asserted  :  if  he  tasted  death 
for  every  vian,  then  certainly  there  is  no  man  for  whom 
he  did  not  taste  death  ;  then  there  is  no  man  who  may 
not  be  made  a  sharer  of  the  benefit  of  it :  for  he  came 
not  to  condemn  the  world,  but  that  the  world  through 
him  might  be  saved." 


R.  Barclay  inserts  these  quotations  : — 
"  .Augustine  on  the  xcvth  Psalm  saith,  '  The  blood 
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of  Christ  is  of  so  great  worth,  that  it  is  of  no  less 
value  than  the  whole  world.' 

"  Prosper  ad  Gall.  c.  9.  '  The  Redeemer  of  the 
world  gave  his  blood  for  the  world,  and  the  world 
would  not  be  redeemed,  because  the  darkness  did  not 
receive  the  light.  He  that  saith,  the  Saviour  was  not 
crucified  for  the  redemption  of  the  whole  world,  looks 
not  to  the  virtue  of  the  sacrament,  but  to  the  part  of 
infidels  ;  since  the  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  price  of  the  whole  world  ;  from  which  redemption 
they  are  strangers,  who  either  delighting  in  their 
captivity  would  not  be  redeemed,  or  after  they  were 
redeemed  returned  to  the  same  servitude.' 

"  Ambrose  on  Psalm  cxviii.  Serm.  8.  '  The  mysti 
cal  Sun  of  Righteousness  is  arisen  to  all ;  he  came  to 
all ;  he  suffered  for  all ;  and  rose  again  for  all ;  and 
therefore  he  suffered,  that  he  might  take  away  the 
sin  of  the  world.  But  if  any  one  believe  not  in 
Christ  he  robs  himself  of  this  general  benefit,  even  as 
if  one  by  closing  the  windows  should  hold  out  the 
sun-beams.  The  sun  is  not  therefore  not  arisen  to 
all,  because  such  an  one  hath  so  robbed  himself  of  its 
heat :  but  the  sun  keeps  its  perogative ;  it  is  such  an 
one's  imprudence  that  he  shuts  himself  out  from  the 
common  benefit  of  the  light.' 

Every  Christian  reader  will  readily  perceive 
the  contradiction  between  the  doctrines  of  R. 
Barclay  and  E.  Hicks  ;  the  Hicksite  opinion, 
that  the  death  of  our  Lord  has  no  reference 
to  our  salvation  further  than  his  example  may 
influence  those  who  have  the  history,  is  com- 
pletely exploded  by  the  sound  arguments  of 
the  able  apologist  for  the  true  Christian  divinity 
of  the  ancient  and  modern  Quakers.  S. 


(Tb  be  continued.) 


FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

-  Richard  Huhberthorn  was  among  the  early 
coadjutors  of  George  Fox  in  spreading  the  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel.  He  was  born  in  the  north 
of  Lancashire,  and  from  his  youth  showed  an 
aversion  to  vice  by  the  stability  and  upright- 
ness of  his  conduct.  While  he  was  a  soldier 
in  the  parliament  army,  his  zeal  for  promoting 
righteousness,  according  to  the  sentiments 
which  he  then  held,  led  him  to  preach  occa- 
sionally to  the  soldiers  and  others.  When  he 
believed  it  was  his  duty  to  unite  himself  to  the 
despised  Quakers,  he  found  there  was  much  to 
endure  before  the  ground  of  the  heart  was  tho- 
roughly broken  up  and  prepared  for  the  seed 
of  the  kingdom  to  take  deep  root,  so  that  fruit 
might  be  produced  to  the  glory  and  honour  of 
the  great  husbandman.  In  time,  however,  this 
was  accomphshed;  and  being  called  to  the 
ministry,  he  preached  the  gospel  of  life  and 
salvation  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  for 
the  space  of  nine  years,  convincing  many  of  the 
truths  he  was  enabled  powerfully  to  declare. 
He  is  represented  as  a  person  of  low  stature, 
delicate  constitution  and  feeble  voice,  but  en- 
dowed with  heavenly  wisdom,  which  taught 
him  when  to  speak,  and  when  to  be  silent.  His 
language  was  appropriate,  and  his  ministry 
savoury.  Distinguished  for  meekness,  patience 
and  humility,  he  was  not  easily  depressed  in 
adversity  nor  elated  by  prosperity;  an  earnest 
contender  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints,  which  is  held  in  a  pure  conscience,  and 
works  by  love  unfeigned.  He  suffered  im- 
prisonment on  several  occasions  for  the  cause 
of  his  divine  Master.  In  1662,  he  was  taken 
from  the  Bull  and  Mouth  meeting-house  in 
London,  and  committed  to  Newgate  by  Rich- 


ard Brown,  who  treated  him  with  great  vio- 
lence, pulling  him  by  the  hat  in  a  very  abusive 
manner.  The  thronged  state  of  this  filthy 
prison  soon  engendered  disease,  to  which  he 
fell  a  victim,  when  he  had  been  but  about  two 
months  confined.  As  he  had  endeavoured  to 
live  conformably  to  the  divine  will,  the  peace- 
ful fruits  of  righteousness  were  exhibited  in  his 
last  moment,  death  being  disarmed  of  all  its 
terrors.  Some  of  his  intimate  friends  inquir- 
ing if  he  had  any  thing  to  communicate,  he  re- 
plied, "  there  was  no  need  to  dispute  matters, 
he  knew  the  ground  of  his  salvation,  and  was 
satisfied  for  ever  in  his  peace  with  the  Lord 
He  expressed  at  different  times  much  love  to 
Friends,  and  would  say,  "  the  Word  of  the  Lord 
is  with  me;  that  faith  which  hath  wrought  my 
salvation,  I  well  know,  and  have  grounded  sa 
tisfaction  in  it."  His  attention  appeared  to  be 
much  withdrawn  from  every  thing  visible,  and 
centered  to  the  gift  of  divine  grace  in  his  own 
heart,  by  which  he  was  preserved  in  patient, 
calm  resignation  till  the  end  came.  On  the 
seventh  day  he  asked  for  the  mistress  of  the 
house,  and  said,  "  this  night  or  to-morrow,  I 
shall  depart  hence."  The  following  morning 
he  said  to  one  sitting  by  him,  "do  not  seek  to 
hold  me,  for  it  [the  body]  is  too  strait  forme; 
and  out  of  this  straitness  ]  must  go,  for  I 
am  to  be  lifted  up  on  high,  far  above  all;" — so 
in  the  evening,  according  to  his  presentiment, 
he  finished  his  course,  and  was  gathered  to  the 
generations  of  the  just  who  had  gone  before. 

Tudor  Brain  was  attacked  with  disease  in 
his  17th  year,  and  continued  to  decline  about 
twelve  months.  Part  of  the  time  he  passed  in 
the  country  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  where 
he  often  retired  to  the  fields  for  meditation. 
His  countenance  indicating  a  serious  distressed 
state  of  mind,  inquiry  was  made  whether  it 
proceeded  from  the  fear  of  the  probable  result 
of  the  complaint;  his  answers  were,  that  "  he 
was  no  ways  afraid  to  die,  but  willingly  resign- 
ed himself  to  the  will  of  God,  either  for  life  or 
death."  He  was  confined  to  his  chamber 
about  a  month,  in  which  he  enjoyed  the  pre- 
sence of  his  gracious  Creator;  often  expressing 
a  full  assurance  of  everlasting  happiness,  say- 
ing, "  come,  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly,  and  re- 
ceive my  soul."  On  one  occasion,  having 
called  for  the  Bible,  he  read  the  seventeenth 
chapter  of  John,  and  was  particularly  affected 
with  the  twentieth  verse:  "  neither  pray  I  for 
them  alone,  but  for  them  also  which  shall  be- 
lieve on  me,  through  their  word."  Several 
Friends  calling  in  the  day  before  his  death,  he 
was  much  comforted  and  refreshed  by  them. 
"Oh,  mother,"  said  he,  "how  merciful  is  the 
great  God  to  me,  that  hath  put  it  in  the  hearts  of 
good  Friends  to  visit  me;  for  there  are  health- 
ier and  younger  lads  than  I,  that  are  gone  before 
me;  he  hath  spared  me;  surely  I  shall  never  for- 
get his  mercies.  Oh,  Lord,  glory,  glory  and 
praises  to  thee,  for  they  are  thine  for  evermore. 
O  thou  merciful  God,  thou  art  merciful;  I  can 
say  that  I  have  found  it  so;  that  when  I  had  no 
breath,  I  have  sought  thee  and  it  hath  been 
given  me."  His  parents  weeping,  he  remark- 
ed, "  wherefore  are  you  troubled,  my  dear  pa- 
rents? be  not  troubled  for  me,  for  I  am  going 
to  a  better  place;  if  it  be  the  will  of  the  Lord 
he  can  raise  me;  but  if  not,  his  will  be  done; 


it  may  be  he  may  spare  me  two  or  three  days. 
You  are  the  nearest  in  the  world  to  me,  but  yet 
there  is  one  nearer  that  is  above."  After 
some  time  of  silence  he  proceeded:  "I  can 
say,  that  in  my  younger  years,  I  have  gone  by 
myself  into  the  meadows,  and  have  cried  to  the 
Lord,  but  knew  not  where  he  was;  and  when 
I  heard  his  voice  I  trembled;  and  as  I  gave  up, 
the  Lord  Jesus  made  himself  known  unto  me; 
then  I  knew  what  1  sought  for."  One  of  his 
relatives  desiring,  on  behalf  of  those  present, 
that  they  might  be  prepared  for  their  latter  end, 
he  rejoined:  "you  must  pray,  and  hang,  and 
lean  upon  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  for  it  is  of 
him  that  we  must  expect  salvation.  For  with- 
out him  ye  can  do  nothing,  for  he  died  for  sin- 
ners, and  he  is  very  merciful  to  forgive,  for  he 
hath  forgiven  me,  blessed  be  his  holy  name. 
Although  some  be  hardened  and  stubborn,  yet 
the  Lord  is  merciful,  he  can  and  may  forgive; 
but  you  that  are  in  the  truth,  keep  in  the 
truth."  About  two  hours  before  the  close  he 
prayed,  "  Lord  God,  be  merciful;  thou  art  good, 
thou  art  bountiful;  Lord,  have  mercy  on  me. 
Oh,  death! — Come,  Lord  Jesus,  have  mercy: 
thou  diedst  for  sinners. '  Glory,  glory  to  the 
God  of  heaven;  oh  praises  to  thy  name!  Lord 
Jesus,  receive  my  soul."  After  a  short  pausn, 
he  said,  "  Oh  what  a  glorious  kingdom  T  am  go- 
ing to!  there  are  dainties  enough.  Lord  Jesus, 
thou  hast  pardoned  me.  O  what  a  numerous 
army  hath  my  God!  He  hath  a  great  one;" 
and  thus  continued  praising  the  Lord  till  death 
terminated  his  earthly  existence. 

Gilbert  Latey,  an  ancient  professor  of  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  was  born  in  1626.  He 
came  to  London  in  1648,  and  being  a  person 
of  sober  conversation,  his  religious  inclinations 
led  him  to  associate  with  those  esteemed  the 
most  pious  preachers  of  the  day.  About  1654, 
through  the  convictive  operations  of  the  spirit 
of  Christ  upon  his  mind,  and  the  powerful  min- 
istry of  Edward  Burrough,  he  was  convinced 
of  the  doctrines  and  principles  of  the  Quakers, 
and  united  with  them  in  church  fellowship. 
He  believed  it  to  be  his  duty  to  take  up  the 
cross  in  bearing  a  firm  testimony  against  all 
superfluity  in  dress,  and  being  by  trade  a  tailor, 
he  could  not  permit  any  kind  of  ornament  to 
be  put  upon  garments,  made  under  his  direc- 
tion. He  was  often  engaged  to  appear  before 
the  different  authorities,  to  solicit  for  his  suffer- 
ing friends  that  relief  from  the  operation  of 
oppressive  laws,  which  was  their  right,  and  on 
such  occasions  he  used  to  say,  "  Friends  should 
keep  to  the  truth  in  the  anointing,  in  their 
solicitations,  and  then  they  may  expect  a  bless- 
ing, and  be  made  serviceable."  In  the  74th 
year  of  his  age,  being  in  a  weak,  infirm  state 
of  body,  and  looking  towards  the  final  close, 
he  said,  "  he  had  done  the  work  of  his  day 
faithfully,  and  was  sat  down  in  the  will  of  God, 
and  there  was  no  cloud  in  his  way."  On  the 
evening  before  he  departed,  he  counselled  them 
that  were  in  the  room,  "  to  fear  the  Lord,  and 
not  to  do  evil  for  evil,  but  to  do  good  for  evil ; 
for  there  is,"  said  he,  "no  overcoming  of  evil, 
but  in  and  by  that  which  is  good,"  exhorting 
much  to  love  and  tenderness,  saying,  "  the 
Lord  would  bless  such  that  were  found  there- 
in." A  few  hours  before  his  death,  he  said, 
"  there  is  no  condemnation  to  them  that  are 
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in  Christ  Jesus  ;  he  is  the  lifter  up  of  my  bead, 
he  is  my  strength,  and  great  salvation." 

The  concurrent  testimony  of  the  many  wor- 
thies who  have  finished  their  course  with  joy, 
should  animate  the  true  believer  to  hold  fast 
the  profession  of  his  faith  in  Christ,  firm  unto 
the  end  ;  not  looking  at  the  things  that  are 
seen,  however  afflictive,  but  at  the  things  which 
are  not  seen  by  the  unbeliever,  yet,  neverthe- 
less, are  eternal  in  the  heavens.  S. 

In  the  printed  extracts  from  the  minutes  of 
the  yearly  meeting  of  Friends  held  in  New 
York  in  the  fifth  month  last,  are  included  the 
following  minute  and  report,  which  we  believe 
it  right  to  place  on  the  pages  of  this  journal. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  consider  of 
the  subject  of  furnishing  Friends  with  the  ap- 
proved writings  of  the  Society,  made  the  fol- 
lowing report  : 

"  To  the  Yearly  Meetings  now  sitting : 

"  The  committee  (consisting  of  three  or 
more  members  from  each  quarterly  meeting) 
appointed  to  consider  the  subject  introduced 
by  the  meeting  for  suflferings,  of  devising  a 
plan  by  which  each  of  the  preparative  meet- 
ings within  our  borders  may  become  supplied 
with  a  suitable  library,  or  collection  of  books, 
approved  of  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  report, 
that  having  met  and  had  a  free  conference  on 
the  important  subject  referred  to  them,  they 
are  unitedly  of  opinion  that  the  formation  of  a 
library  or  collection  of  Friends'  books,  adapt- 
ed to  the  wants  of  each  preparative  meeting, 
and  easily  accessible  to  all  its  members,  is  a 
very  desirable  object  ;  and  they  believe,  that 
with  due  care,  it  may,  through  the  Divine 
blessing,  afford  the  means  by  which  the  minds 
of  our  young  Friends  in  a  particular  manner, 
may  become  imbued  with  more  enlarged  and 
correct  views  of  the  nature  of  our  Christian 
testimonies  ;  better  prepared  to  resist  the  in- 
sidious encroachments  of  a  spirit  of  infidelity  ; 
and  more  fully  to  understand,  and  to  feel  the 
great  responsibilities  of  our  religious  profession. 

"  For  the  accomplishment  of  this  interest- 
ing object,  the  following  plan  being  proposed, 
it  was,  after  mature  deliberation,  adopted  ; 
and  is  recommended  to  the  sanction  of  the 
yearly  meeting  ; — 

"  1st.  That  a  suitable  person  be  appointed 
in  each  monthly  meeting  to  act  as  a  corres- 
pondent with  a  committee  of  the  meeting  for 
sufferings,  to  point  out  to  that  committee  the 
best  channel  through  which  books  may  be 
sent,  and  to  transmit  to  that  committee,  such 
requests  and  orders  as  may  be  committed  to 
his  charge. 

"  2d.  Thateach  preparative  meeting  choose 
a  suitable  Friend  to  act  as  librarian,  provide  a 
book-case,  and  a  blank  book  for  a  register  ; 
and  prescribe  such  regulations  as  are  usual 
and  necessary  for  the  safe  keeping,  due  distri- 
bution, return,  and  preservation  of  the  books 
of  an  associated  company. 

3d.  That  t!ie  librarian  thus  chosen,  com- 
municate with  the  correspondent  of  the  month- 
ly meeting  on  al\  matters  touching  the  forma- 
tion and  increase  of  the  preparative  meeting 
library,  receive  through  him  the  books  that 
may  be  ordered,  and  transmit,  through  his 


hands,  the  funds  and  orders  of  the  preparative 
meeting. 

"  4th.  That  each  preparative  meetmg  fur- 
nish the  committee  of  the  meeting  for  suffer- 
ings with  a  list  of  the  books  which  it  may  have 
on  hand,  and  which  are  already  placed  in  the 
library,  and  likewise  a  list  of  such  books  as 
the  members  are  desirous  of  procuring  ;  and 
that  it  make  an  annual  report  to  the  said  com- 
mittee of  all  the  books  contained  in  its  library. 

"  5th.  That  it  be  recommended  to  Friends 
generally  to  exercise  liberality  in  raising  funds 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  preparative 
meeting  libraries  with  a  judicious  and  valu- 
able selection  of  approved  standard  books  on 
the  history,  faith,  and  doctrines  of  our  society  ; 
— but  that  they  do  not  limit  the  requests  which 
they  forward  to  the  committee  of  the  meeting 
for  sufferings  to  the  precise  amount  of  funds 
which  they  are  able  to  transmit. 

"  6th.  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  meet- 
ing for  sufferings  to  appoint  a  committee  of 
book  agency,  who  shall  select  one  of  their 
number  to  act  as  correspondent  and  agent  for 
receiving  the  orders,  requests,  and  funds,  trans- 
mitted by  the  correspondents  of  the  monthly 
meetings.  And  that  it  be  further  recommended 
to  the  committee  of  the  meeting  for  sufferings 
to  send  to  those  correspondents,  at  suitable 
times,  printed  lists  and  prices  of  approved 
books,  and  especially  of  such  new  books  or 
new  editions  as  may  have  appeared  or  been 
provided  during  the  past  year ;  and  to  take 
such  further  measures,  as  the  meeting  for  suf- 
ferings shall  deem  advisable  for  the  promotion 
of  this  interesting  concern. 

"  The  committee  would  also  propose,  that 
if  the  preceding  regulations  should  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  yearly  meeting,  that  a  copy 
of  them  be  sent  down  in  the  extracts  to  each 
of  the  subordinate  meetings,  and  be  recom- 
mended to  their  observance." 

Which  being  carefully  considered,  it  was 
approved,  and  directed  to  the  attention  and 
observance  of  our  subordinate  meetings. 


WHOLESOME  ADMONITION. 

The  purpose  of  this  caution  is,  that  every 
good  man  be  careful  that  he  do  not  mingle  his 
devotion  in  the  communions  of  heretical  per- 
sons, and  in  schismatical  conventicles  ;  for  al- 
though he  be  like  them  that  follow  Absalom 
in  the  simplicity  of  their  heart,  yet  his  inter- 
medial fortune,  and  the  event  of  his  present  af- 
fairs may  be  the  same  with  Ahsalom^s  ;  and 
it  is  not  a  light  thing,  that  we  curiously  choose 
the  parties  of  our  communion.  I  do  not  say 
it  is  necessary  to  avoid  all  the  society  of  evil 
persons,  for  then  we  viust  go  out  of  the  world  ; 
and  when  we  have  thrown  out  a  drunkard, 
possibly  we  have  entertained  a  hypocrite ;  or 
when  a  swearer  is  gone,  an  oppressor  may  stay 
still;  or  if  that  be  remedied,  yet  pride  is  soon 
discernible,  but  not  easily  judicable  :  but  that 
which  is  of  caution  in  this  question  is,  that  we 
never  mingle  with  those,  whose  very  combina- 
tion is  a  sin  ;  such  as  were  Corah  and  his  com- 
pany, tiiat  rebelled  against  Moses  their  prince ; 
and  Dathan  and  Abiram,  that  made  a  schism 
in  religion  against  Aaron  the  priest :  for  so 
said  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  Come  out  from  the 
congregation  of  these  men,  lest  ye  perish  in 


their  company;  and  all  those  that  were  ob- 
served in  their  communion,  did  perish  in  the 
gainsaying  of  Corah.  It  is  a  sad  thing  to 
see  a  good  man  cozened  by  fair  pretences,  and 
allured  into  an  evil  snare  ;  for  besides,  that  he 
dwells  in  danger,  and  cohabits  with  a  dragon, 
and  his  virtue  may  change  by  evil  persuasion, 
into  an  evil  disposition,  from  sweetness  to  bit- 
terness, from  thence  to  evil  speaking,  from 
thence  to  believe  a  lie,  and  from  believing  to 
practise  it ;  besides  this,  it  is  a  very  great  sad- 
ness that  such  a  man  should  lose  all  his  pray- 
ers to  very  many  purposes  :  God  will  not  re- 
spect the  offering  of  those  men  who  assemble 
by  a  peevish  spirit,  and  therefore,  although 
God  in  pity  regards  the  desires  of  a  good  man 
if  innocently  abused,  yet  as  it  unites  in  that  as- 
sembly, God  will  not  hear  it  to  any  purposes  of 
blessing  and  holiness  ;  unless  we  keep  the 
unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace,  we  can- 
not have  the  blessing  of  the  spirit  in  the  re- 
turns of  a  holy  prayer. 

Jerems  Taylor. 


Died,  at  his  residence  in'  Fartnington,  Ontario' 
county.  New  York,  on  the  23d  ult.,  Dr.  Stephen 
Aldrich,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age.  He  v?as  near- 
ly one  of  the  first  settlers,  and  practised  physic  there 
about  thirty-seven  years,  combining  the  valuable 
qualifications  of  the  experienced  physician  and  sym- 
pathising friend;  moderate  in  his  charges,  he  was  re- 
spected and  beloved  by  all  classes  of  people.  In 
the  latter  years  of  his  life,  he  was  appointed  an 
elder  in  the  monthly  meeting  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  was  sound  in  our  principles,  and  steadily 
opposed  to  the  late  innovations.  His  health  had  been 
declining  several  years,  which  terminated  a  life  of 
much  affliction;  and  we  have  no  doubt  he  is  now  ad- 
mitted to  where  the  weary  are  at  rest. 

Died,  at  his  residence  near  Smithfield,  on  the  28th 
ult.  John  Naylor,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his 
age.  The  last  year  of  his  life  afforded  a  striking  in- 
stance of  patience  under  real  bodily  sufferings:  having 
been  much  afflicted,  during  that  time,  with  a  cancer 
on  the  lip.  After  having  tried  some  remedies  with- 
out success,  he  remarked  to  an  intimate  friend,  that 
he  thought  it  was  best  for  him  that  he  was  not  cured: 
expressing  his  fear,  if  he  had  been  restored  to  health, 
that  he  might  not  be  so  well  prepared  for  the  solemn 
close  at  another  time.  Thus  bowing  in  humble  re- 
signation to  the  divine  will,  and  realizing  in  good 
measure,  the  condition  described  by  the  Psalmist, 
"  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous 
altogether.  jVlore  to  be  desired  are  they  than  gold, 
yea,  than  much  fine  gold:  sweeter  also  than  honey 
and  the  honey  comb." 

Both  in  time  of  health  and  in  time  of  affliction  he 
bore  his  testimony  against  the  deistical  doctrines 
which  have  led  to  a  secession  from  the  Society  of 
Friends.  And  having  lived  in  faith,  he  died,  it  is 
fully  believed,  in  the  consolations  of  the  gospel.  His 
quietness,  and  the  sweetness  of  spirit  which  was  evi- 
dently to  be  felt,  on  being  with  him,  strongly  indi- 
cated that  the  Lord  not  only  was  pleased  to  make  all 
his  bed  in  his  sickness,  but  also  to  give  him  a  fore- 
taste of  that  joy  which  through  the  mercy  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus,  he  is  now,  wo  doubt  not,  made  partaker 
of  in  full  fruition.  Bates's  Mis.  Rep. 


Children  are  travellers  newly  arrived  in  a 
strange  country,  we  should  therefore  make 
conscience  not  to  mislead  them. 

Locke. 
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RICHARD  HOOKER. 

The  name  of  Hooker  is  probably  more  fa- 
miliar to  most  readers  than  his  character;  yet, 
oflhose  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  cause 
of  the  church,  there  are  few  who  deserve  more 
to  be  known  than  that  excellent  and  extraordi- 
nary man.  Of  humble  parentage,  and  without 
distinguished  or  powerful  connections,  it  was 
his  fortune  to  attract  the  particular  attention  of 
a  pious  schoolmaster  at  a  very  early  age.  Ob- 
serving the  uncommon  abilities,  the  studious 
and  inquisitive  habits,  the  sweemess  of  temper, 
and  withal  the  singular  gravity  of  young  Hook- 
er, he  prevailed  upon  his  parents,  who  had  in- 
tended him  for  a  tradesman,  to  continue  him 
at  school,  until  he  could  find  some  means  to  re- 
lieve them  of  a  part  of  their  chai  ge  ;  assuring 
them,  that  their  son  was  so  enriched  with  the 
blessings  of  nature  and  grace,  that  God  seemed 
to  single  him  out  as  a  special  instrument  of 
his  glory,  and  likewise  declaring,  that  the  sa- 
tisfaction he  felt  in  instructing  so  hopeful  a 
youth  would  be  a  sufficient  compensation  for 
his  labour,  and  that  he  should  neither  expect 
nor  demand  any  other.  And  besides  bestow- 
ing unusual  pains  upon  the  education  of  his  pu- 
pil, he  was  unremitting  in  his  endeavours  to 
provide  for  his  further  instruction  and  main- 
tenance ;  in  which  he  so  well  succeeded,  as  to 
induce  his  uncle,  John  Hooker,  \vho  possessed 
a  considerable  estate,  to  maintain  him  a  year 
at  the  university.  Shortly  afterwards,  through 
the  further  influence  of  his  uncle,  he  obtained 
the  particular  patronage  of  John  Jewell,  then 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  procured  him  a  situ- 
ation in  one  of  the  colleges  of  Oxford.  Here 
he  remained  about  seventeen  years,  during  a 
great  part  of  w^hich  time  he  exercised  the  of- 
fice of  tutor  and  Hebrew  lecturer,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  all  his  pupils  ;  for  not  only  had 
he  attained  an  extraordinary  proficiency  in  all 
branches  of  learning,  but  he  had  also  a  most 
clear  and  happy  method  of  imparting  what  he 
knew  to  others.  And  whilst  he  neglected 
nothing  which  it  was  proper  or  incumbent  up- 
on him  to  know,  "  so  he  seemed  restless," 
says  his  biographer,  "  in  searching  the  scope 
and  intention  of  God's  spirit  revealed  to  man- 
kind in  the  sacred  Scriptures  :  for  the  under- 
standing of  which  he  seemed  to  be  assisted  by 
the  same  spirit  with  which  tliey  were  written  ; 


he  that  regardeth  truth  in  the  inward  parts, 
making  him  to  understand  wisdom  secretly." 
With  respect  to  his  befiaviour,  Walton  re- 
marks, that  "  amongst  other  testimonies  this 
still  remains  of  him,  that  in  four  years  he  was 
but  twice  absent  from  the  chapel  prayers  ; 
and  that  his  behaviour  there  was  such  as  show- 
ed an  awful  reverence  of  that  God  which  he 
then  worshipped  and  prayed  to  ;  giving  all 
outward  testimonies  that  his  affections  were 
set  on  heavenly  things.  This  was  his  beha- 
viour towards  God  :  and  for  that  to  man,  it 
was  observable  that  he  was  never  known  to  be 
angry  or  passionate,  or  extreme  in  any  of  his 
desires:  never  heard  to  repine  or  dispute  with 
Provider^ce,  but  by  a  quiet,  gentle  submission 
and  resignation  of  his  will  to  the  wisdom  of  his 
Creator,  bore  the  burthen  of  the  day  with  pa- 
tience ;  never  heard  to  utter  an  uncomely 
word  :  and  by  this  and  a  grave  behaviour, 
which  is  a  divine  charm,  he  begot  an  early 
reverence  unto  his  person,  even  from  those  that 
at  other  times,  and  in  other  companies,  took  a 
liberty  to  cast  off  that  strictness  of  behaviour 
and  discourse  that  is  required  in  a  collegiate 
life.  And  when  he  took  any  liberty  to  be  plea- 
sant, his  wit  was  never  blemished  with  scof- 
fing, or  the  utterance  of  any  conceit  that  bor- 
dered upon,  or  might  beget  a  thought  of  loose- 
ness in  his  hearers.  Thus  mild,  thus  innocent 
and  exemplary,  was  his  behaviour  in  his  col- 
lege ;  and  thus  this  good  man  continued  till 
his  death,  still  increasing  in  learning,  in  pa- 
tience, and  piety." 

In  the  year  1581,  when  he  was  about  thirty 
years  old,  Richard  Hooker  entered  into  dea- 
con's and  priest's  orders,  and  not  long  after 
was  called  upon  to  preach  a  sermon  at  St. 
Paul's  cross  in  London.  On  his  arrival  in  the 
metropolis,  he  took  lodgings  at  an  inn  called 
the  Shunamite's  House,  kept  by  one  John 
Churchman,  and  this  circumstance  proved  of 
no  small  importance  to  him  afterwards,  as  will 
appear  from  the  following  lively  and  simple  re- 
lation of  honest  Tzak  Walton.  "  To  this  house 
Mr.  Hooker  came  so  wet,  so  weary,  and  so 
weather-beaten,  that  he  was  never  known  to 
express  more  passion  than  against  a  friend  that 
dissuaded  him  from  footing  it  to  London,  and 
for  finding  him  no  easier  a  horse  ;  supposing 
the  horse  trotted,  when  he  did  not  :  and  at 
this  time  also  such  a  faintness  and  fear  possest 
him,  that  he  would  not  be  persuaded  two  days 
rest  and  quietness,  or  any  other  means  could 
be  used  to  make  him  able  to  preach  his  Sunday's 
sermon  ;  but  a  warm  bed,  and  rest,  and  drink 
proper  for  a  cold,  given  him  by  Mrs.  Church- 
man, and  her  diligent  attendance  added  unto  it, 
enabled  him  to  perform  the  office  of  the  day. 

"  And  in  this  first  public  appearance  to  the 
world,  he  was  not  so  happy  as  to  be  free  from 
exceptions  against  a  point  of  doctrine  delivered 


in  his  sermon,  which  it  cost  him  some  pains  to 
justify. 

"  But  the  justifying  of  this  doctrine  did  not 
prove  of  so  bad  consequences,  as  the  kindness 
of  Mrs.  Churchman's  curing  him  of  his  late 
distemper  and  cold;  for  that  was  so  gratefully 
apprehended  by  Mr.  Hooker,  that  he  thought 
himself  bound  in  conscience  to  believe  all  that 
she  said  ;  so  that  the  good  man  came  to  be 
persuaded  by  her,  that  he  was  a  man  of  a  ten- 
der constitution,  and  that  it  was  best  for  him 
to  have  a  wife,  that  might  prove  a  nurse  to 
him  ;  such  a  one  as  might  both  prolong  his 
life,  and  make  it  more  comfortable  ;  and  such 
a  one  she  could  and  would  provide  for  him,  if 
he  thought  fit  to  marry.  And  he  not  consider- 
ing that  the  children  of  this  world  are  wiser  in 
their  generation  than  the  children  of  light ; 
but,  like  a  true  Nathaniel,  fearing  no  guile,  be- 
cause he  meant  none,  did  give  her  such  a  pow- 
er as  Eleazar  was  trusted  with,  (you  may  read 
it  in  the  book  of  Genesis)  when  he  was  sent  to 
choose  a  wife  for  Isaac  ;  for,  even  so  he 
trusted  her  to  choose  for  him,  promising  upon 
a  fair  summons  to  return  to  London,  and  ac- 
cept of  her  choice  ;  and  he  did  so  in  that  or 
about  the  year  following.  Now  the  wife  pro- 
vided for  him  was  her  daughter  Joan,  who 
brought  him  neither  beauty  nor  portion  ;  and 
for  her  conditions,  they  were  too  like  that 
wife's  which  is  by  Solomon  compared  to  a 
dripping  house  ;*  so  that  the  good  man  had  no 
reason  to  rejoice  in  the  wife  of  his  youth  ; 
but  too  just  cause  to  say  with  the  holy  prophet, 
woe  is  me  that  I  am  constrained  to  have  my 
habitation  in  the  tents  of  Kedar." 

Walton  seems  to  have  been  sorely  distressed 
that  no  better  wife  fell  to  the  lot  of  Richard 
Hooker,  but  finally  consoles  himself  with  re- 
flecting that  "  He  that  can  bring  good  out  of 
evil  (for  mortals  are  blind  to  this  reason)  only 
knows  why  this  blessing  was  denied  to  patient 
Job,  to  meek  Moses,  and  to  our  as  meek  and 
patient  Mr.  Hooker." 

And  by  this  marriage  the  good  man  was 
drawn  from  the  tranquillity  of  his  college,  from 
that  garden  of  piety,  of  pleasure,  of  peace,  and 
a  sweet  conversation,  into  the  thornv  wilder- 
ness of  a  busy  world  ;  into  those  corroding 
cares  that  attend  a  married  priest  and  a  coun- 
try parsonage  ;  where  he  behaved  himself  so 
as  to  give  no  occasion  of  evil,  but  (as  St.  Paul 
adviseth  a  minister  of  God)  in  much  patience, 
in  afflictions,  in  anguishes,  in  necessities,  in 
poverty,  and  no  doubt  in  long  suffering  ;  yet 
troubling  no  man  with  his  discontents  and 
wants. 


*  Walton  made  use  of  an  older  version  of  the 
Scriptures  than  our  present  authorized  one.  The 
saying  of  Solomon  here  alluded  to,  is  to  be  found  in 
Proverbs  27.  15.  "  A  continual  dropping  in  a  very 
rainy  day,  and  a  contentious  woman,  are  alike." 
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"  And  in  this  condition  he  continued  a  year, 
in  which  time  two  of  his  former  pupils  took  a 
journey  to  see  their  tutor,  where  tliey  fouiid 
him  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  he  being  then,  like 
humble  and  innocent  Abel,  tending  his  small 
allotment  of  sheep  in  a  common  field,  which 
he  told  his  pupils  he  was  forced  to  do  then, 
for  that  his  servant  was  gone  home  to  dine, 
and  assist  his  wife  to  do  some  necessary  house- 
hold business.  But  when  his  servant  returned 
and  released  him,  his  two  pupils  attended  him 
unto  his  house,  where  their  best  entertainment 
was  his  quiet  company,  which  was  presently 
denied  them  ;  for  Richard  was  called  to  rock 
the  cradle  :  and  the  rest  of  their  welcome  was 
so  like  this,  that  they  staid  but  till  the  next 
morning,  which  was  time  enough  to  discover 
and  pity  their  tutor's  condition  ;  and  they  hav- 
ing in  that  time  rejoiced  in  the  remembrance, 
and  then  paraphrased  on  many  of  the  innocent 
recreations  of  their  younger  days,  and  other 
like  diversions,  and  thereby  given  him  as  much 
present  comfort  as  they  were  able,  they  were 
forced  to  leave  him  to  the  company  of  his  wife 
Joan,  and  seek  themselves  a  quieter  lodging 
for  next  night." 

But  Hooker  did  not  continue  long  in  this 
situation  ;  for  his  two  friends,  on  their  return 
to  London,  made  such  a  representation  of  their 
tutor's  case,  that  he  was  soon  afterwards  pro 
moted  to  the  mastership  of  the  Temple,  as  it 
is  called  ;  which  he  accepted  with  great  re- 
luctance, being  unwilling  to  exchange  the 
quietness  and  privacy  of  a  country  life  for  the 
noise  of  the  metropolis. 

Parties  at  this  time  ran  high  both  in  churcl 
and  slate,  but  more  especially  in  the  former. 
The  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  established 
church  were  openly  and  often  wantonly  assail 
ed  ;  and  although  there  did  undeniably  exist 
many  shameful  abuses,  which  greatly  needed 
the  stern  hand  of  correction,  yet  it  may  be 
doubted,  whether  the  aim  of  a  majority  of  the 
non-conformist  leaders  was  not  rather  to  de 
stroy  than  to  amend.  Many  of  them,  by  se 
cret  murmurings  and  the  dispersion  of  scurril- 
lous  pamphlets,  were  unceasing  in  their  endea- 
vours to  sow  the  seeds  of  sedition  and  discon- 
tent among  the  people  ;  and  by  these  and  other 
means  their  minds  were  inflamed  in  a  high  de- 
gree, not  only  against  the  clergy,  but  against 
the  q'leen  and  parliament.  It  was  a  lime,  in 
short,  to  use  the  language  of  Walton,  "  when 
the  common  people  seemed  ambitious  of  doing 
those  very  things  that  were  forbidden  and  at- 
tended with  most  dangers,  that  thereby  they 
might  bo  punished,  and  then  applauded  and 
pitied  ;  when  they  called  the  spirit  of  opposi- 
tion a  tender  conscience,  and  complained  of 
persecution,  because  they  wanted  power  to 
persecute  others."  Of  whom,  also,  an  inge- 
nious Italian  then  in  England  said,  that  in  their 
madness  for  a  new  reformation  of  religion, 
"  they  appeared  like  that  man,  who  would 
never  cease  to  whet  his  knife,  till  there  was  no 
steel  left  to  make  it  useful." 

"  As  if  religion  were  intended 
For  nolliiiig  else  but  to  be  mended." 

For  the  suppression  of  these  turbulent  prin- 
ciples, such  inexcusable  severities  were  resort- 
ed to  by  the  government,  that  fresh  animosi- 


ties were  created,  the  rage  of  discontent  was  endeavours,  and  keep  myself  in  peace  and  pri- 


heightened,  and  the  misery  which  it  was  meant 
to  alleviate,  was  thus  largely  and  deplorably 
increased. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  England  when 
Hooker  removed  to  London,  and,  attached  as 
he  was  to  the  established  doctrines  and  disci- 
pline of  the  church,  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  he  would  escape  censure  in  the  discharge 
of  his  new  duties.  He  soon  found  a  strenuous 
and  indefatigable  opponent  in  Walter  Travers. 
a  zealous  advocate  of  innovation,  who  had  long 
been  aiming  to  introduce  a  new  discipline  into 
the  Temple,  and  with  that  view  had  strongly 
solicited  the  mastership  of  it  for  himself.  Dis- 
appointed in  this  expectation,  he  directed  the 
force  of  his  eloquence  against  Hooker,  charg 
ing  him  with  unsoundness  of  doctrine  in  a  va- 
riety of  points,  some  of  them  material,  but 
chiefly  perhaps  with  regard  to  subtle  questions 
and  nice  distinctions  which  abounded  in  that 
age.  A  controversy  ensued,  in  which  Hooker 
defended  his  opinons  with  much  ability  and 
coolness  of  temper,  conducting  himself  through- 
out with  that  moderation,  simplicity  and  chari- 
ty, which  belong  to  the  true  follower  of  Christ. 

But  his  excellent  defence,  together  with  his 
eminent  virtues,  although  they  gained  him  the 
good  will  and  admiration  of  the  wisest  and 
most  learned  in  the  nation,  did  not  secure  him 
from  the  continued  opposition  and  contumely 
of  the  partizans  of  Travers  and  his  discipline, 
which,  whilst  it  was  cause  of  extreme  grief  to 
his  excellent  spirit,  induced  him  to  undertake  a 
work,  which  he  hoped  might  convince  them  of 
the  errors  of  their  conduct.  And  as  the  pro- 
secution of  this  work  required  more  retirement 
and  a  greater  freedom  from  bustle  and  conten- 
tion, than  he  was  likely  to  find  in  London,  he 
addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  requesting  a  removal  to 
some  other  situation. 

"  My  lord, — when  I  lost  the  freedom  of  my 
cell,  which  was  my  college,  yet  I  found  some 
degree  of  it  in  my  quiet  country  parsonage; 
but  I  am  weary  of  the  iioise  and  oppositions  of 
this  place;  and  indeed  God  and  nature  did  not 
intend  me  for  contentions,  but  for  study  and 
quietness.  My  lord,  my  particular  contests 
with  Mr.  Travers  here  have  proved  the  more 
unpleasant  to  me,  because  I  believe  him  to  be 
a  good  man;  and  that  belief  hath  occasioned 
me  to  examine  mine  own  conscience  concern- 
ing his  opinions;  and,  to  satisfy  that,  I  have 
consulted  the  Scripture  and  other  laws  both 
human  and  divine,  whether  the  conscience  of 
him  and  others  of  his  judgment  ought  to  be  so 
far  complied  with  as  to  alter  our  frame  of 
church  government,  our  manner  of  God's 
worship,  our  praising  and  praying  to  him,  and 
our  established  ceremonies,  as  often  as  his  and 
others'  lender  consciences  shall  require  us;  and 
in  this  examination  I  iiave  not  only  satisfied 
myself,  but  have  begun  a  treatise,  in  which  I 
intend  a  justification  of  the  laws  of  our  eccle- 
siastical polity;  in  which  design  God  and  his 
holy  angels  shall  at  the  last  great  day  bear  me 
that  witness  which  my  conscience  now  does, 
that  my  meaning  is  not  to  provoke  any,  but 
rather  to  satisfy  all  tender  consciences;  and  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  do  this  but  where  I  may 
study,  and  pray  for  God's  blessing  upon  my 


vacy,  and  behold  God's  blessing  spring  out  of 
my  mother  earth,  and  eat  my  own  bread  with- 
out oppositions;  and  therefore,  if  your  grace 
can  judge  me  worthy  of  such  a  favour,  let  me 
beg  it  that  I  may  perfect  what  I  have  begun." 

In  consequence  of  this  request  Hooker  was 
soon  transferred  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Sa- 
rum,  and  some  years  afterwards  to  Borne, 
near  Canterbury,  where  he  continued  till  his 
death,  sedulously  devoting  his  valuable  life  to 
the  good  of  his  parishioners,  and  the  comple- 
tion of  those  books  of  ecclesiastical  polity, 
which  have  procured  him  a  reputation  for  sound 
learning  and  Christian  dedication,  equal  to 
that  of  the  most  enlightened  English  reformers. 
He  had  not  been  twelve  months  in  Borne,  says 
Walton,  "  but  his  books  and  the  innocency  and 
sanctity  of  his  fife  became  so  remarkable,  that 
many  turned  out  of  the  road,  and  others  went 
purposely  to  see  the  man,  whose  life  and  learn- 
ing were  so  much  admired;  and  alas,  as  our 
Saviour  said  of  St.  John  Baptist,  What  went 
they  out  to  sees'  a  man  clothed  in  purple  and 
fine  linen?  no,  indeed,  but  an  obscure,  harmless 
man,  a  man  in  poor  clothes,  his  loins  usually 
girt  in  a  coarse  gown,  or  canonical  coat;  of  a 
mean  stature,  and  stooping;  and  yet  more  low- 
ly in  the  thoughts  of  his  soul;  his  body  worn 
out,  not  with  age,  but  study  and  holy  mortifica- 
tions; his  face  full  of  heat-pimples,  begot  by 
his  inactivity  and  sedentary  life.  And  to  this 
true  character  of  his  person  let  me  add  this  of 
his  disposition  and  behaviour:  God  and  nature 
blessed  him  with  so  blessed  a  bashfulness,  that 
as  in  his  younger  days  his  pupils  might  easily 
look  him  out  of  countenance;  so  neither  then, 
nor  in  his  age,  did  he  ever  willingly  look  any 
man  in  the  face;  and  was  of  so  mild  and  hum- 
ble a  nature,  that  his  poor  parish  clerk  and  he 
did  never  talk  but  with  both  their  hats  on,  or 
both  ofl",  at  the  same  time;  and  to  this  may  be 
added,  th;it  though  he  was  not  purblind,  yet  he 
was  short  or  weak-sighted;  and  where  he  fixed 
his  eyes  at  the  beginning  of  his  sermon,  there 
they  continued  till  it  was  ended:  and  the  reader 
has  the  liberty  to  believe,  that  his  modesty  and 
dim  sight  were  some  of  the  reasons  why  he 
trusted  Mrs.  Churchman  to  choose  his  wife." 

It  was  during  his  quiet  residence  at  Borne, 
that  the  mild  influences  of  Christianity  display- 
ed themselves  in  full  and  untarnished  lustre  in 
the  character  of  Hooker.  In  the  assiduous 
pursuit  of  his  important  studies,  his  parish  was 
not  neglected;  its  welfiire  on  the  contrary  was 
his  constant  care.  He  was  frequent  in  his  vi- 
sits to  his  parishioners,  administering  a  word 
in  season  to  such  as  needed  it;  labouring  to 
promote  unity  and  good  feeling  amongst  them; 
and  striving  in  particular,  to  guard  them  against 
law-suits,  and  to  effect  a  settlement  of  their 
difierences  in  an  amicable  manner;  stimulating 
them,  in  short,  by  precept  and  example,  to  at- 
tain to  holiness  of  life.  He  sought  out  and 
visited  the  sick  uncalled  for;  and  to  these  he 
was  often  made  an  instrument  of  imparting 
true  spiritual  consolation.  Such  were  the 
humble  but  important  duties,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  which  this  excellent  man  employed 
much  of  his  time,  and  in  which  he  continued 
indefatigable  till  his  death,  which  happened 
about  the  year  1600,  in  the  forty-seventh  year 
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of  his  age.  The  last  words  which  he  uttered 
are  recorded  to  have  been  as  follows:  "  I  have 
lived  to  see  this  world  made  up  of  perturbations, 
and  I  have  been  long  preparing  to  leave  it,  and 
gathering  comfort  for  the  dreadful  hour  of 
making  my  account  with  God,  which  I  now 
apprehend  to  be  near;  and  though  I  have  by 
his  grace  loved  him  in  my  youth  and  feared 
him  in  mine  age,  and  laboured  to  have  a  con- 
science void  of  offence  to  him  and  to  all  men; 
yet,  if  thou,  O  Lord,  be  extreme  to  mark  what 
I  have  done  amiss,  who  can  abide  it?  and 
therefore,  where  I  have  failed,  Lord,  show 
mercy  unto  me,  for  I  plead  not  my  righteous- 
ness, but  the  forgiveness  of  my  unrighteousness, 
for  his  merits  who  died  to  purchase  pardon  for 
penitent  sinners;  and  since  I  owe  thee  a  death, 
Lord,  let  it  not  be  terrible,  and  then  take  thine 
own  time,  I  submit  to  it;  let  not  mine,  O  Lord, 
but  let  thy  will  be  done."  After  which  ex- 
pression he  fell  into  a  dangerous  slumber; 
dangerous  as  to  his  recovery,  yet  recover  he 
did,  but  it  was  to  speak  only  these  few  words; 
"Good  doctor,  God  hath  heard  my  daily 
petitions;  for  I  am  at  peace  with  all  men,  and 
he  is  at  peace  with  me;  and  from  that  blessed 
assurance  I  feel  that  inward  joy,  which  this 
world  can  neither  give  nor  take  from  me;  my 
conscience  beareth  me  this  witness,  and  this 
witness  makes  the  thoughts  of  death  joyful.  I 
could  wish  to  live  to  do  the  church  more  ser- 
vice, but  cannot  hope  it,  for  my  days  are  past 
as  a  shadow  that  returns  not." 

Mode  of  Working  Oxen  in  Cuba. 

The  following  extract  from  Abbott's  Letters 
from  Cuba,  will,  to  some  of  the  readers  of 
"  The  Friend,"  be  at  least  amusing,  whether 
they  may  think,  according  to  the  author's  sug- 
gestion, that  the  stile  of  harnessing  might  be 
feasible  in  this  country,  or  not. 

"  In  this  country,  the  oxen  are  not  large, 
compared  with  those  of  our  own  country,  but 
powerful,  and  tame,  and  docile,  as  (he  Boston 
truck  horses;  in  fact,  they  are  used  in  the  city 
for  the  same  purposes  as  those  excellent  ani- 
mals. You  may  sometimes  see  a  mule  in  a 
dray  or  cart,  but  usually  the  trucking  of  Ma- 
tanzas  is  performed  by  Cuba  oxen. 

Their  harnessing  strikes  me  oddly,  but  I 
really  am  convinced  that  they  can  draw  more, 
and  with  much  less  inconvenience  to  them- 
selves, than  if  harnessed  in  the  American 
mode.  1  have  taken  pains  to  observe  the  dif- 
ference. In  the  American  mode,  the  ox-bow, 
in  a  strong  draught,  presses  with  great  force, 
against  parts  that  are  tender  and  fleshy, 
against  the  passage  for  the  breath,  and  against 
bones  and  joints  of  but  secondary  strength. 
This  pressure  must  in  some  measure  affect  the 
wind  ;  and  if  it  do  not  excoriate,  it  must  ren- 
der flesh  and  skin  tender;  and  we  actually  ob- 
serve the  animals,  after  resting  awhile,  shrink- 
ing from  the  touch  of  the  bow,  as  a  blistered 
breast  from  the  touch  of  the  nurse.  If  this  is 
a  correct  statement,  it  will  account  for  the 
greater  indocility  of  the  American  oxen,  and 
for,  what  1  beheve  to  be  an  honest  fact,  their 
drawing  less  than  those  of  Cuba. 

The  yoke,  in  the  Spanish  mode,  is  made 
fast  to  the  horns  near  the  root  behind,  so  that 


it  does  not  play  backward  and  forward,  and 
gives  to  the  oxen  a  similar,  but  better  chance 
of  backing,  (as  in  teamster's  phrase  it  is  cal- 
led). I  have  been  astonished  at  the  power  of 
these  oxen,  in  holding  back.  There  is  a  short 
hill,  in  one  of  the  streets  of  this  city,  at  an  angle, 
of  nearly  45°.  Standing  at  the  toot  of  it,  I  saw  a 
cart  and  oxen  approaching  at  the  top  with 
three  hogsheads  of  molasses,  and  the  driver 
sitting  on  the  forward  cask.  The  driver  did 
not  so  much  as  leave  his  perch  ;  the  oxen 
went  straight  and  fearless  over  the  pitch  of  the 
hill,  and  it  seemed  as  if  they  must  be  crushed 
to  death.  The  animals  squatted  like  a  dog, 
and  rather  slid  than  walked  to  the  bottom  of 
hill. 

Have  we  any  animals  that  could  have  done 
it  ?  And  if  they  could,  have  we  any  docile 
enough  to  have  done  it  with  the  driver  in  the 
cart  ?  Thus  superior  is  this  mode  of  yoking 
in  holding  back  the  load  in  difficult  places. 

It  gives  them  still  more  decisive  advantage 
in  drawing.  A  fillet  of  canvass  is  laid  on  the 
front  below  the  horns  ;  and  over  this  fillet  the 
cords  pass,  and  the  animal  presses  against  the 
most  invulnerable  part  of  his  frame  :  his  head, 
his  neck,  his  whole  frame  is  exerted  in  the  very 
manner  in  which  he  exerts  his  mighty  strength 
in  combat.  It  is  the  natural  way,  therefore, 
of  availing  yourself  of  this  powerful  and  patient 
animal  to  the  best  advantage. 

There  is  a  third  peculiarity  in  managing 
the  ox  in  the  Spanish  mode,  of  the  convenience 
of  which,  I  am  better  satisfied,  than  of  the  hu- 
manity. The  cartilage  between  the  nostrils  is 
perforated,  and  a  rope  is  fastened  to  the  nose 
of  each  animal,  and  they  are  governed  by  the 
reins,  like  horses,  and  are  stopped,  or  turned 
to  the  right  or  left,  or  forced  backward,  with 
all  imaginable  ease;  I  have  seen  no  animal  so 
fierce  or  sullen,  as  not  to  be  pliable  as  a  lamb, 
by  this  check  rein.  The  drivers  seldom  speak 
to  them;  they  intimate  their  pleasure  by  the 
rein,  and  quicken  their  pace  by  the  goad,  but 
never  strike  them.  I  have  often  seen  them  on 
the  trot;  and  next  to  horses,  they  seem  (he 
best  disciplined  animals  1  have  seen  in  the 
service  of  man.  If  the  force  of  habit  and  pre- 
judice could  so  far  give  way  in  our  country,  as 
to  make  the  experiment,  I  think  Yankees,  with 
all  their  shrewdness,  might  take  a  valuable  les- 
son from  Spaniards. 

In  a  team  of  four  or  six  oxen,  the  forward 
pair  usually  draws  by  a  long  cord,  with  space 
between  them  and  the  i-est  of  the  team  for  an- 
other pail'.  This  appears  uncouth,  and  ordi- 
narily is,  I  should  think,  a  disadvantage.  The 
reason  given  for  it,  belongs  to  bad  roads — that 
when  the  rest  of  the  team  is  swamped  the  for- 
ward cattle  may  drag  them  out.  They  have 
little  to  do  with  chains,  but  draw  by  a  pole, 
fixed  at  each  end  with  ropes,  or  thongs  of 
leather." 


To  neglect  God  all  our  lives,  and  know  that 
we  neglect  him;  to  offend  God  voluntarily,  and 
know  that  we  offend  him,  casting  our  hopes  on 
the  peace  which  we  trust  to  make  at  parting, 
is  no  other  than  a  rebelHous  presumption,  and 
even  a  deriding  of  God,  his  laws,  and  precepts. 

Raleigh. 


Died.,  on  the  26th  of  7th  month,  at  Springfield,  in 
Guilford  county,  North  Carolina,  after  an  illness  of 
sixteen  days.  Prudence  Hunt,  wife  of  Nathan  Hunt,  in 
the  67th  yearof  her  age.  The  loss  of  this  valuedfriend 
is  one  which  is  sensibly  felt,  both  by  surviving  rela- 
tives and  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances. 
It  can  truly  be  said  of  her  by  those  who  knew  her, 
that  she  was  an  affectionate  wife,  a  tender  rnother, 
and  amiable  among  all  with  whom  she  had  inter- 
course. She  was  a  faithful  member,  and  an  elder  in 
the  Society  of  Friends,  and  a  firm  believer  in  the 
mediation  and  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ;  which  re- 
mained to  be  her  only  support,  and  the  source  of  all  her 
hopes  to  the  last,  as  was  evident  from  many  ex- 
pressions and  ejaculations,  uttered  in  the  course  of 
her  last  conflict,  which  she  sustained  with  great 
calmness,  in  humble  resignation  to  the  Divine  will, 
and  we  doubt  not  has  gone  to  receive  the  joyful  wel- 
come of  "  Well-done,"  and  is  for  ever  entered  into 
the  joy  of  her  Lord. 


THE  FRIEND. 


ELEVENTH  MONTH,  21,  1839. 


Desirous  to  bring  the  examination  of  Lewis' 
pamphlet  to  a  speedy  close,  we  have  ventured 
upon  a  larger  portion  of  it  to-day  than  other- 
wise would  have  been  judicious.  The  length 
of  this,  and  of  the  very  pleasant  and  interest- 
ing biographical  sketch  commencing  on  our 
first  page,  has  of  course  interfered  with  the 
usual  variety.  With  respect  to  the  latter 
mentioned  article,  we  were  reluctant  to  break 
the  continuity  of  the  narrative,  and  trust  that 
our  readers  will  not  disagree  with  the  arrange- 
ment. 

We  have  received  an  article  without  a  sig- 
nature, enclosing  an  extract  from  Dr.  Good's 
lectures,  which,  on  account  of  one  or  two  ob- 
jectionable passages,  is  inadmissible.  We  re- 
gret the  circumstance,  as  from  the  good  taste 
with  which  the  communication  is  prepared, 
we  should  wish  to  include  the  writer  in  our  list 
of  contributors. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  a  correspondent  of 
Otsego  county.  New  York,  for  his  care  in  for- 
warding an  account  of  certain  transactions. 
On  examination  of  one  of  our  late  numbers,  he 
may  see  that  in  most  of  the  circumstances  he 
has  been  anticipated. 

The  lines  by  N.  received  and  under  con- 
sideration. 


We  copy  from  the  Cherokee  Phoenix  two 
documents  which  possess  great  interest  in  our 
estimation,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  cu- 
riosities in  their  way — the  message  of  an  Indian 
president,  and  the  speech  of  an  Indian  senator. 
The  great  crisis  is  fast  approaching  which  is 
to  decide  the  fate  of  these  poor  aborigines, 
and  which  is  to  fix  an  indelible  mark  of  hon- 
our or  infamy  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  according  as  we  act.  May  He  who 
ruleth  in  the  affairs  of  men  incline  our  hearts 
to  wisdom  ! 
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THE  FRIEND. 


Message  of  the  principal  chief  of  the  Cherokee  nation, 
submilled  before  the  national  cominillte  and  council, 
in  joint  commiltec  of  the  whole,  IVednesduy,  October 
\Ath,  1829. 

To  the  Committee  and  Council, 

in  general  Council  convened. 

Friends  and  fellow  citizens, — As  representatives  of 
the  Cherokee  people, you  liave  again  convened  under 
the  constitutional  authority  of  the  nation.  This 
sacred  privilege  of  assembling  in  general  council  of 
the  nation,  to  promote  the  interest  and  happiness  of 
our  citizens,  is  one  among  the  greatest  blessings 
which  we  have  derived  from  the  Great  Ruler  of  the 
universe.  It  is  a  right  which  we,  as  a  distinct  people, 
have  ever  exercised,  and  our  prerogative  so  to  act 
has  been  recognised  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  under  vvhose  fostering  care  we  have  merged 
from  tlie  darkness  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  to 
our  present  degree  of  advancement  in  civilized  im- 
provement. It  has  therefore  become  your  duty  to 
guard  and  protect  the  riglits  and  happiness  of  your 
constituents,  by  ndopting  such  laws  for  their  com- 
mon welfare,  as  will  avert  any  abuse  of  the  legiti- 
mate privileges  guaranteed  under  the  constitution. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  general  council,  you 
determined  on  the  expediency  of  sending  a  delegation 
to  represent  the  grievances  of  the  nation  to  the  gene- 
ral government,  and  at  the  same  time  earnestly  re- 
quested that  I  should  accompany  them.  I  now  sub- 
mit, for  your  information,  documents  containing  the 
correspondence  between  the  delegation  and  the  offi- 
cers of  the  government,  on  the  various  subjects  ap- 
pertaining to  the  mission.  You  will  perceive  from 
these  documents,  that  the  late  administration  did  not 
act  upon  any  of  the  subjects  submitted  by  the  delega- 
tion, but  referred  them  all  to  the  consideration  of  the 
present  administration.  At  an  early  day,  a  protest 
was  laid  before  the  late  president,  through  the  secre- 
tary of  war,  against  the  proceedings  of  Georgia,  re- 
lative to  the  extension  of  her  laws  over  the  territory 
within  our  jurisdiction,  believing  at  the  same  time 
that  he  would  have  deenied  the  matter  of  sufficient 
importance  to  have  submitted  a  special  message  to 
congress,  respecting  so  unjust  an  assumption  of  pow- 
er on  the  part  of  Georgia;  but  finding  that  our  anti- 
cipation would  not  be  realized,  and  being  desirous 
that  the  true  sentiments  of  the  nation  on  this  subject 
should  be  made  known  to  that  honourable  body,  the 
delegation,  at  a  late  hour,  presented  a  memorial  and 
protest. 

When  on  the  eve  of  leaving  AVashington,  and  oiily 
awaitina'  the  decision  of  the  president  on  Reid's  claim 
for  ardent  spirits,  illegally  introduced  into  the  nation, 
and  confiscatfd  under  our  laws,  the  delegation,  very 
unexpectedly,  received  from  the  secretary  of  war,  the 
much  talked  of  letter  of  the  18th  April  last.  The 
subject  having  been  laid  before  congress,  and  the  sen- 
timents of  the  nation  fully  expressed,  and  the  opinion 
of  the  delegation  not  being  in  the  slightest  degree  af- 
fected by  the  arguments  advanced  by  the  hon.  secre- 
tary in  favour  of  Georgia's  extending  her  sovereign 
jurisdiction  over  a  portion  of  oui  territory,  and  with- 
al, being  in  readiness  to  depart,  and  anxious  to  re- 
turn home,  they  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  make 
any  reply.  Tlie  extraordinary  latitude  of  construc- 
tion given  by  the  secretary,  on  the  sovereignty  of 
Georgia,  exhibits  a  glaring  attempt  of  innovation  in 
our  iiolitical  ri<;htp,  and  is  calculated  to  alfect  seri- 
ously our  relationship  with  the  general  government. 

Georgia,  to  add  to  our  grievances,  in  the  many 
outrages  comniiltcd  by  her  intrusive  and  lawless  citi- 
zens, has  lately  set  forth  an  unheard  of  claim  before, 
to  a  large  portion  of  our  lands,  under  tlic  very  absurd 
pretension  that  they  were  ])ijrcliascd  from  the  Creeks 
by  the  United  States,  under  the  treaty  concluded 
with  M'Intosh  and  his  parly  at  the  Indian  Springs; 
and  a  survey  has  been  made  by  the  authority  of 
Georgia,  which  is  called  a  ncio  line:  beginning  at 
Suwanna  old  Town  on  tho  Chattahoochie  river, 
thence  to  the  Six's  on  the  Etowah  river,  thence,  im- 
agiiiinsi  said  river  as  a  part  of  tlie  boundary  line,  to  its 
confluence  with  the  Ooslanaleo,  tliey  resumed  tlie 
survey  from  the  norlli  bank  of  my  ferry  landing  at 
llie  mouth  of  the  Oostanulce;  through  my  lane  and 
along  tho  fVof^gon  road  leading  to  Alabama  to  a  point 
10  or  17  miles  west  of  my  residence,  whicli  road,  in 


the  surveyor's  report,  they  have  been  pleased  to  style 
the  Old  Creek  path.  It  is  well  known  that  many  of 
the  citizens  of  Georgia  had  previously  intruded  upon 
these  lands;  and  after  committing  many  flagrant  ag- 
gressions upon  the  persons  and  property  of  our  fron- 
tier citizens,  and  anticipating  a  removal  by  order  of 
the  United  States  Government,  this  fraudulent  and 
unfounded  claim  was  set  forth  by  some  of  the  Geor- 
gia politicians,  with  a  view  of  causing  a  delay  in  the 
removal  of  the  intruders  ;  and  that  by  a  system  of 
fraud,  violence,  and  oppression  practised  upon  the 
frontier  Cherokees,  they  would  abandon  their  im- 
provements and  remove  farther  into  tho  interior  of 
the  nation,  and  the  national  authority  might  there- 
by, eventually,  bo  compelled  to  cede  these  lands  to 
the  United  States  for  their  benefit.  You  will  dis- 
cover from  Col.  Montgomery's  letter  directed  to  me, 
and  inclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of 
war,  that  the  order  for  removing  the  intruders  has 
been  suspended  until  he  shall  have  been  put  in  pos- 
session of  the  facts  relative  to  the  lands  thus  intrud- 
ed upon,  and  unjustly  attempted  to  be  wrested  from 
us. 

In  the  archives  of  the  United  States  are  to  be 
found  public  documents,  that  afford  abundant  evi- 
dence to  convince  the  world  that  this  land  is  the 
soil  of  the  Cherokees, — that  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween this  and  the  Creek  nation  has  been  definitely 
and  satisfactorily  established,  and  this  agreement 
recognised  and  sanctioned  by  the  treaties  with  the 
United  States,  and  also  acquiesced  in  and  observed 
on  the  part  of  Georgia.  The  course  taken  by  the 
secretary  of  war  in  this  matter  seems  strange,  as  you 
will  see,  from  the  documents  submitted,  that  this  un- 
founded claim  to  a  portion  of  our  lands,  was  brought 
to  his  view  by  the  delegation,  and  the  only  attention 
then  given  to  it  by  the  department,  was,  the  positive 
assurance  given  by  the  president  that  the  intruders 
should  be  removed.  This  unexpected  delay  in  their 
removal  is  calculated  to  encourage  them  to  multiply, 
and  the  consequences  cannot  fail  to  produce  serious 
evils  to  our  bordering  citizens.  The  portion  of  coun- 
try embraced  by  the  claim,  has  ever  been  in  the  peace- 
able and  undisputed  possession  of  the  Cherokees. — 
The  Creek  treaty  of  the  Indian  Springs,  under  which 
the  state  claims,  only  ceded  to  the  United  Slates 
the  lands  claimed  and  occupied  by  the  Creeks  within 
the  chartered  limits  of  Georgia.  They  neither  claim- 
ed nor  occupied  any  land  north  of  the  boundary  line 
previously  established  and  marked  out  between  the 
two  nations,  from  the  Buzzard  Roost  on  the  Chata- 
hoochie,  to  the  Coosa  river,  opposite  the  mouth  of 
Will's  Creek,  then  down  to  the  lower  end  of  the  Ten 
Islands.  The  exposition  of  the  United  Slates  com- 
missioners who  negotiated  the  treaty  of  Indian 
Springs,  showeth  plainly  that  they  understood  the 
boundary  line  between  the  two  nations  to  have  been 
run  and  established  as  above  stated,  and  that  the 
Creeks  occupied,  and  claimed  and  disposed  of  lands 
only  on  the  south  side  of  said  line. — The  new  treaty 
entered  into  at  Washington  city,  declares  the  treaty 
of  the  Indian  Springs  to  be  null  and  void,  because  it 
had  been  conceived  in  sin  and  brought  forth  in  in- 
iquity.— The  boundary  established  by  this  treaty  re- 
cognised the  Cherokee  boundary,  and  the  surveys 
made  under  tho  authority  of  the  United  Stales  and 
Georgia  respected  it  accordingly. 

The  course  of  |)roceeding  adopted  by  the  agents  of 
the  government  in  conducting  the  enrolment  of 
emigrants  for  Arkansas,  through  the  medium  of 
secret  agents,  by  permitting  the  emigrants  to  claim 
improvements  they  never  possessed  or  even  before 
claimed,  and  have  them  assessed,  is  calculated  to  dis- 
turb the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  our  citizens.  It  had 
been  confidently  asserted  that  the  emigrants  are  en- 
couraged by  those  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
government  and  entrusted  in  this  business,  to  make 
extra  disposition  of  their  improvemcnls  to  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  thereby  adding  another  class  of  in- 
truders to  annoy  our  peaceable  citizens  on  their  own 
soil.  It  is  necessary  that  you  adopt  such  measures  as 
will  cause  and  ctrecl  the  removal  of  such  intruders 
as  may  be  found  in  i)osscssion  of  improvements  aban- 
doned by  emigrants.  By  the  8th  article  of  the  treaty 
of  llolsion,  I7!)i,  it  is  stipulated,  "if  any  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  or  other  person,  not  being  an 
Indian,  shall  settle  on  any  of  the  Cherokee  la>ud,  such 


person  shall  forfeit  the  protection  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Cherokees  may  punish  him  or  not  as 
they  please." 

I  submit,  for  your  further  information,  a  copy  of  a 
communication  from  his  excellency  Wm.  Carroll, 
governor  of  Tennessee,  under  instructions  from  the 
secretary  of  war,  and  also  a  copy  of  the  reply  given 
by  the  executive  council. 

A  crisis  seems  to  be  fast  approaching  when  the  fi- 
nal destiny  of  our  nation  must  be  sealed.  The  pre- 
servation and  happiness  of  the  Cherokee  people  are 
at  stake,  and  the  United  States  must  soon  determine 
the  issue — we  can  only  look  with  confidence  to  the 
good  faith  and  magnanimity  of  the  general  govern- 
ment, whose  precepts  and  profession  inculcate  princi- 
ples of  liberty  and  republicanism,  and  whose  obliga- 
tions are  solemnly  pledged  to  give  us  justice  and  pro- 
tection. Our  treaties  of  relationship  are  based  upon 
the  principles  of  the  federal  constitution,  and  so  long 
as  peace  and  good  faith  are  maintained,  no  power, 
save  that  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  the  United 
States  jointly,  can  legally  change  them.  Much, 
therefore,  depends  on  our  unity  of  sentiment  and 
firmness  of  action,  in  maintaining  those  sacred  rights, 
which  we  have  ever  enjoyed  ;  and  in  deliberating 
upon  this  subject,  our  minds  should  be  matured  with 
that  solemnity  its  great  importance  demands.  But  if, 
contrary  to  all  expectation,  the  United  States  shall 
withdraw  their  solemn  pledges  of  protection,  utterly 
disregard  their  plighted  faith,  deprive  us  of  the  right 
of  self  government,  and  wrest  from  us  our  land — 
then,  in  the  deep  anguish  of  our  misfortunes,  we  may 
justly  say,  there  is  no  place  of  security  for  us,  no  con- 
fidence left  that  the  United  States  will  be  more  just 
and  faithful  toward  us  in  the  barren  prairies  of  the 
West,  than  when  we  occupied  the  soil  inherited  from 
the  Great  Author  of  our  existence. 

JOHN  ROSS. 

By  the  Principal  Chief. 

GEORGE  LOWREY, 

Assistant  Principal  Chief. 

COUJ^CIL. 

Saturday,  Oct.  24th. 
On  motion  of  Choonnugkee  of  Chickamauga  Dis- 
trict, an  old  law,  making  death  the  penalty  for  sell- 
ing any  lands  in  treaty,  without  the  authority  of  the 
nation,  was  committed  to  writing.  The  bill  was 
adopted. 

Womankiller,  of  Hickory  Log  District,  who  is  pro- 
bably more  than  eighty  years  of  age,  rose  and  spoke 
substantially  as  follows,  in  reference  to  the  bill: 

My  Children, — Permit  me  to  call  you  so,  as  I  am 
an  old  man,  and  has  lived  a  long  time,  watching  the 
well  being  of  this  nation.  I  love  your  lives,  and  wish 
our  people  to  increase  on  the  land  of  our  fathers. 
The  bill  before  you  is  to  punish  wicked  men,  who 
may  arise  to  cede  away  our  country,  contrary  to  the 
consent  of  the  council.  It  is  a  good  law — it  will  not 
kill  the  innocent,  but  the  guilty.  I  feel  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject,  and  am  glad  the  law  has  been 
suggested.  My  companions,  men  of  renown,  in  coun- 
cil, who  now  sleep  in  the  dust,  spoke  the  same  lan- 
guage, and  I  now  stand  on  the  verge  of  the  grave  to 
bear  witness  to  their  love  of  country.  My  sun  of 
existence  is  fast  approaching  to  its  setting,  and  my 
aged  bones  will  soon  be  laid  underground,  and  I  wi.sh 
them  laid  in  the  bosom  of  this  earth  we  have  receiv- 
ed from  our  fathers,  who  had  it  from  the  Great  Being 
above.  AVhen  I  shall  sleep  in  forgelfulness,  T  hope 
my  bones  will  not  be  deserted  by  you.  I  do  not  speak 
this  in  fear  of  any  of  you,  as  the  evidence  of  your  at- 
tachment to  the  country  is  proved  by  tho  bill  now 
before  your  consideration;  I  am  indeed  told,  that  the 
government  of  the  United  Slates  will  spoil  their  trea- 
ties with  us  and  sink  our  national  council  under  their 
feet. — It  may  be  so,  but  it  shall  not  be  with  our 
consent,  or  by  the  misconduct  of  our  people.  We 
iiold  them  by  the  golden  chain  of  friendship,  made 
when  our  friendsliip  was  worth  a  price;  and  if  tliey 
act  the  tyrant  and  kill  us  for  our  lands,  we  shall,  in 
a  slate  of  unnftcnding  innocence,  sleep  willi  the  thou- 
sands of  our  dc))artcd  people.  My  feeble  limbs  will 
not  allow  me  to  stand  longer.  I  can  say  no  more;  but, 
before  I  sit,  allow  me  to  tell  you  that  I  am  in  favour 
of  the  bill. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

REMARKS 

Upon  Evan  Lewis^  Review  of  the  Testimony 
of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Westbury  and 
Jericho. 

(Continued  from  page  31.) 
We  have  now  arrived  at  that  part  of  the  re- 
viewer's pamphlet  which  is  devoted  to  the  exa- 
mination of  the  charges  preferred  against  Elias 
Hicks,  with  regard  to  his  opinions  upon  the 
character  and  offices  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
These  ciiarges  contain  the  following  allega- 
tions, which  we  shall  notice  together,  as  the 
subject  to  which  they  relate  is  homogeneous  in 
itself. 

First,  that  Elias  Hicks  has  asserted  that  Je 
sus  Christ  "  was  but  a  man,  as  liable  to  fall  in 
to  sin  and  lose  his  condition,  as  the  rest  of  man- 
kind; that  he  was  on  a  level  and  in  a  state  of 
equality  with  them;  an  Israelite  endued  with  a 
measure  of  divine  grace,  in  common  with  the 
children  of  Abraham:"  second,  that  "  the  prin 
cipal  end  ofhis coming  was  limited  to  the  Jews:" 
third,  that  "as  he  has  denied  the  divinity  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  he  has  to 
tally  rejected  a  belief  in  his  holy  offices;  his 
propitiatory  offering  for  the  redemption  of  man- 
kind:" fourth,  that  "  he  has  also  denied  his 
mediation  and  intercession  with  the  Father,  as 
plainly  set  forth  in  holy  writ." 

In  examining  the  remarks  of  the  reviewer 
upon  the  first  of  these  charges,  in  connection 
with  the  copious  explanatory  quotations  from 
the  sermons  of  Elias  Hicks  which  he  subjoins, 
we  have  been  again  forcibly  struck  with  the 
utter  irreverence  with  which  both  these  indivi- 
duals are  accustomed  to  treat  our  blessed  Re 
deemer. 

So  far  from  denying,  the  reviewer  openly  de 
fends  the  pernicious  doctrine  specified  in  the 
testimony;  and  in  the  course  of  his  observations 
places  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  upon  a  perfect 
level  with  good  men,  asserting  our  complete 
equality  with  him  in  various  forms  of  expres- 
sion, and  assigning  to  him  no  power,  attribute 
or  office,  to  the  exercise  of  which  a  good  man 
is  not  entirely  competent.  We  will  quote  a 
few  ofE.  Lewis's  expressions,  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  his  teniper  and  language.  "  Those 
who  do  the  will  of  God,  stand  in  the  same  spiritu- 
al relation  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  as 
do  the  children  of  the  same  family,  in  natural 
consanguinity,  to  each  other;  which  is  a  relation- 
ship based  upon  perfect  equality  in  na- 
ture." "In  these  passages,"  [Mat.  xxv.  40, 
Mat.  xxviii.  10,]  "and  many  others  that  might 
be  adduced,  Jesus  acknowledges  a  perfect 
equality  of  spiritual  relationship,  which 
exists  between  iiiM  and  all  those  who  do 

THE  WILL  OF  GoD." 

The  course  of  the  reviewer's  argument,  and 
that  of  the  sermon  of  E.  Hicks  which  he  quotes, 
runs  thus: — that  Jesus  Christ  was,  in  his  highest 
character,  an  Israelitish  man,  endowed  like 
other  good  men  with  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit,— that  his  commission  was  to  preach  to  the 
world  salvation  by  an  internal  principle,  from 
which  he  hoped  to  experience  salvation  him- 
self, if  he  remained  a  faithful  and  upright  ser- 
vant— that  in  the  course  of  his  ministry  he 
gave  offence  to  the  Jews,  who  therefore  sought 
his  life — that  as  the  time  of  his  suffering  death 


grew  nigh,  «  he  saw  no  alternative;"  "for  if 
he  gave  up  his  testimony,  to  save  his  natural 

life,  HE  COULD  NOT  BE  SAVED  WITH  God's  SAL 

vation;  hence  he  surrendered  to  the  divine 
will,  rather  than  lose  his  standing  and  fa 
vouR  with  his  Almighty  Father" — that  he  might 
have  disobeyed,  and  have  fallen  from  grace, 
missed  salvation,  and  of  course  become  repro 
bate.  These  and  others  similar  are  the  senti- 
ments avowed  both  by  Elias  Hicks  and  his 
advocate,  with  reference  to  Him  whom  all  men 
are  to  honour  as  they  honour  the  Father  Al- 
mighty; they  are  spoken  of  Him  who  created 
all  things,  and  before  whose  tribunal  all  men 
shall  stand  to  be  judged — of  Him  who  even  in 
his  humanity  was  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  se 
parate  from  sinners — of  Him  who  declared  him 
self  to  be  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the  first 
and  the  last — Him  who  liveth  though  he  was 
dead,  and  has  the  keys  of  hell  and  of  death. 
Surely  it  is  but  mockery  for  men  who  thus  utterly 
deny  the  divine  character,  and  totally  reject  the 
glorious  attributes  of  the  Son  of  God,  to  claim 
to  themselves  the  name  of  Christians.  Deists 
and  Mahomedans  would  not  scruple  to  accord 
as  high  a  character  to  Jesus  Christ  as  that  gi- 
ven by  the  reviewer;  for  they  admit  Him  to 
have  been  a  faithful  and  good  n  an — a  preach- 
er of  morality  and  an  instructive  example. 

The  reviewer  is  as  bold  as  he  is  irreverent; 
he  endeavours  to  sustain  the  principles  which 
we  have  noticed  by  numerous  quotations  from 
the  holy  Scriptures,  and  his  selections  are 
made  with  that  unfairness  which  always  charac- 
terises the  sceptical  disputant.    They  consist 
solely  of  those  texts  in  which  our  Redeemer  is 
spoken  of  in  his  character  as  man,  in  his  state 
of  liumiliation,  where  he  was  found  in  the  form 
of  a  servant,  and  in  the  fashion  of  a  mortal. 
They  prove  nothing  but  what  is  admitted  by  all 
believers — that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  perfect  man 
of  the  seed  of  Abraham  and  David,  according 
to  the  flesh.  But,  in  establishing  this  truth,  they 
were  not  designed  by  their  authors  to  take  from 
him  his  other  character  of  "  God  over  all,  bless 
ed  for  ever;" — if  he  was  "  perfect  man,"  he  was 
also  the  "  true  God."    The  manner  in  which 
polemics  like  our  reviewer  use  the  testimony 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  is  disingenuous  in  the 
extreme;  they  quote  such  texts  as  refer  to  our 
Saviour  as  man,  and  suppress  those  which  re 
present  him  as  God;  and  because  he  appeared 
in  the  former,  deny  him  the  latter  character. 
It  is  upon  the  admission  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trine of  the  divinity  and  humanity  of  Christ  in 
orious  union,  and  upon  that  alone,  that  the 
Scriptures  have  the  least  consistency.  Every 
reader  of  the  Bible  is  aware  that  there  ai-e  two 
distinct  species  of  texts,  both  of  which  relate 
equally  to  Jesus  Christ.    In  the  one  he  is  spo- 
ken of  as  the  Word  that  was  with  God  and  was 
God — as  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords. 
As  the  Almighty,  he  is  said  to  have  existed  in 
"  glory  with  the  Father  before  the  world  was," 
and  "to  have  had  his  goings  forth  from  of  old, 
even  from  everlasting."   In  the  other  he  is  re- 
presented as  appearing  in  the  flesh,  as  sufiering 
pain  and  sorrow  and  death,  and  as  being  the 
afflicted  friend  and  companion  of  man.  Upon 
Christian  principles,  but  upon  no  other,  this 
apparent  anomaly  is  reconciled;  the  human  and 
divine  natures  were  united  in  the  person  of  Je- 


sus Christ;  he  was  "true  God  and  perfect 
man."  If  we  reject  this  doctrine,  and  affirm 
him  to  have  been  a  mere  human  being,  upon  an 
entire  equality  with  others  of  his  species,  we 
must  reject  one  set  of  texts  as  expletive  or  de- 
ceptive, and  accuse  the  sacred  historians  of 
blasphemy,  in  assigning  to  a  finite  man  the 
character  and  attributes  of  the  Infinite  God. 

But  examine  the  ideas  broached  by  Elias 
Hicks  and  the  reviewer  a  little  further.  Accord- 
ing to  their  assei  tions,  the  Son  of  God  might 
have  been  disobedient,  lost  his  standing,  and 
become  reprobate.  He  who  is  the  true  and 
alone  shepherd,  the  Mediator  between  God  and 
man,  the  atonement  for  sin ;  he  at  whose 
name  every  knee  must  bow;  he  who  is  the 
Prince  of  life  and  glory,  and  the  object  of  the 
adoration  of  the  redeemed  in  heaven,  might 
have  fallen,  might  have  missed  of  salvation,  and 
have  become  tiie  fit  companion  of  wicked 
spirits. 

Such  blasphemies  are  truly  shocking,  and 
we  reluctantly  repeat  them,  merely  to  show  the 
inevitable  conclusions  to  which  the  principles 
of  Elias  Hicks  and  his  disciples  lead. 

In  addition  to  texts  of  Scripture,  the  review- 
er attempts  to  support  his  positions  by  quota- 
tions said  to  be  taken  from  the  writings  of  an- 
cient Friends.  Those  which  he  has  given  on 
this  point,  and  in  his  succeeding  pages,  are 
mostly  the  same  as  the  scraps  found  in  the  gar- 
bled book  of  extracts  to  which  we  have  several 
times  referred,  and  which  the  reviewer  must 
be  conscious,  if  he  has  compared  the  quota- 
tions it  contains  with  the  language  of  the  au- 
thors from  whence  they  are  said  to  have  been 
taken,  is  one  of  the  most  shameful  instances  of 
perversion,  distortion,  and  interpolation,  to  be 
met  with  in  the  annals  of  religious  or  even  po- 
litical controversy.  We  know  not  how  he  could 
venture  to  make  use  of  such  extracts,  after  the 
full  exposure  to  which  the  compilers  of  the 
pampiilet  were  subjected,  in  the  review  of  their 
work  entitled  the  "  Defence  of  the  Doctrines  of 
Friends,"  &c.  Scarcely  an  extract  which  he 
has  given  is  fairly  made.  By  a  disruption  from 
indispensable  contexts,  by  a  contraction  of  the 
general  scope  of  the  writers  quoted,  by  a  junc- 
tion, in  the  form  of  entire  sentences,  of  parts 
taken  from  different  pages,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, by  the  omission  or  interpolation  of 
words,  the  reviewer  has  changed  the  meaning 
of  nearly  all  the  passages  he  has  quoted. 

The  first  extract  from  I.  Pennington,  vol.  iv. 
p.  99,  is  part  of  a  paragraph  representing  our 
Saviour's  doings  as  a  man,  in  the  prepared 
body  which  is  immediately  preceded  in  the 
original  by  a  declaration  of  the  pre-existence  of 
the  Son  of  God,  and  of  his  coming  down  from  the 
Father;  and  then  directly  succeeded  by  the  as- 
sertion, "  that  he  returned  from  whence  he 
came,"  and  that  he  "sat  down  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high,  being  exalted 
above  all  principahties  and  powers  and  domi- 
nions, both  in  this  world  and  in  that  which  is  to 
come."  Thus  the  middle  of  a  connected  de- 
scription of  the  author's  ideas  of  one  part  of 
the  Redeemer's  character,  is  made  to  stand  for 
his  declaration  concerning  the  whole. — See 
Defence,  lloandlH.  In  the  next  paragraph, 
I.  Pennington  is  treated  nearly  in  the  same 
manner.  In  the  original  passage  he  first  speaks 
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of  the  Word  of  God  taking  up  a  body  of  flesh, 
and  that  he  offered  up  this  very  body  (which, 
according  to  Elias  Hicks  was  no  atonement 
but  for  the  legal  sins  of  the  Jews,)  as  a  sacri- 
fice for  the  sins  of  all  mankind;  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  demonstrate  that  the  divinity  of  Christ 
gave  efficacy  to  his  humanity.  The  reviewer 
disjoins  this  latter  part  of  I.  Pennington's  de- 
scription, and  gives  it  as  an  independent  quota- 
tion; see  page  119  of  the  Defence. 

The  quotation  from.  Wm.  Bayly  ends  at  a 
comma.  The  subsequent  lines,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  Christ  as  our  God  and  Father,  and 
wo  as  his  offspring,  ascribing  glory  to  him  in 
the  highest,  the  reviewer  has  not  thought  ex 
pedient  to  quote.  See  page  183  of  the  De 
fence. 

Elias  Hicks  is  charged  in  the  testimony  with 
promulgating  the  doctrine,  that  the  principal 
end  of  Christ's  coming  was  limited  to  the 
Jews;  and  we  suppose  there  is  scarcely  an  in- 
dividual of  any  honesty,  who  will  not  admit  the 
truth  of  the  accusation.    "  The  Jewish  Mes- 
siah," "  the  outward  Saviour  to  the  Jews  to 
heal  them  from  outward  diseases,"  the"  external 
Saviour,"  are  epithets  applied  by  Elias  Hicks 
to  our  blessed  Redeemer,  in  nearly  all  his  ser- 
mons of  a  doctrinal  character.    He  attributes 
no  additional  value  to  his  life  or  services,  ex- 
cept as  furnishing  the  example  of  a  good  man, 
and  a  faithful  preacher  of  the  light  within, — a 
■  preacher  upon  a  perfect  equality  with  Paul, 
Peter,  or  Elias  Hicks,  as  to  office  and  ap- 
pointment. He  declares  in  one  of  his  sermons, 
that  his  (E.  H.'s)  mission  was  to  direct  to  the 
light  in  man,  and  that  this  was  the  sole  aim  of 
the  ministry  of  the  apostles  or  of  Jesus  himself 
The  reviewer  passes  over  the  charge  with  but 
little  comment,  and  that  of  an  equivocal  char- 
acter.   He  admits  the  truth  of  the  allegation  in 
reference  to  his  mission,  but  not  in  regard  "  to 
his  office,  as  the  minister  of  peace  and  reconci- 
liation to  a  degenerate  and  rebellious  world," 
as  this  is  affirmed  "to  be  as  unbounded  as  the 
earth  we  inhabit,  and  as  extensive  as  the  dura- 
tion of  time."    It  is  difficult  in  this  case  to 
separate  the  office  from  Him  who  exercises  it. 
To  be  the  minister  of  peace  and  reconciliation 
in  the  sense  in  which  Christ  sustained  this  holy 
office,  it  was  requisite  that  he  should  be  pos- 
sessed of  the  divine  as  well  as  of  the  human 
character;  that  his  atonement  should  be  the 
foundation  of  the  hopes,  and  his  spirit  the  un- 
failing source  of  the  consolations  and  joys  of 
the  regenerated  soul.     A.s  "  the  true  God  and 
the  perfect  man,"  the  Lord  Jesus  becomes  the 
complete  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  the  minis- 
ter of  the  true  sanctuary  and  tabernacle.  But 
as  theae  doctrines  are  denied  by  the  reviewer, 
lie  must  have  reference,  in  the  remarks  which 
we  have  quoted,  to  the  principles  preached  by 
Jesus,  as  being  more  extensive  in  their  scope 
and  operation,  than  the  limits  of  tlie  Jewish 
state;  and  therefore  the  denial  of  his  latter  di- 
vision of  the  charge  of  the  monthly  meeting, 
is  nugatory,  as  the  principZe*  preached  by  Paul 
and  John  were  also  of  universal  application, 
and  would,  upon  the  reviower's  construction, 
give  as  high  a  ciiaracter  to  their  advent  and 
mission,  as  to  the  ministry  of  their  Lord  and 
Master. 

The  view,  which  Christiana  entertain,  of 


the  end  of  Christ's  coming,  is  far  different; 
they  believe,  according  to  his  own  blessed  de- 
claration, that  he  came  "  to  give  his  life  a  ran- 
som for  many,"  and  to  offer  up  a  sacrifice  for 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  both  Jews  and 
Gentiles. 

The  scrap,  quoted  from  Wm.  Penn,  is  gar- 
bled. By  referring  to  Penn's  works,  the  reader 
will  find  that  the  essay,  from  which  the  para- 
graph is  taken,  inculcates  a  doctrine,  respect- 
ing the  "  end,"  or  benefits  of  Christ's  coming 
into  the  world,  directly  the  reverse  of  that 
which  the  reviewer  would  wish  to  inculcate,  as 
W.  Penn  asserts,  in  this  very  paper,  that 
Christ  "  tasted  death  for  every  many 

The  next  quotation,  (which  the  reviewer 
professes  to  have  derived  from  the  writings  of 
Thomas  Story,)  is  a  scrap,  manufactured  by 
the  compilers  of  the  garbled  book  of  extracts, 
to  which  we  have  several  times  referred.  The 
words  "  the  prophecies  concerning  the  advent 
of  the  Messiah,"  given  as  the  words  of  Thomas 
Story,  are  not  in  his  text;  and  the  doctrine, 
which  he  is  thus  compelled,  in  appearance,  to 
maintain,  is  diametrically  the  reverse  of  the 
whole  aim  and  intent  of  his  argument.  As  it 
would  require  too  much  time  to  present  a  full 
view  of  this  case,  we  cannot  do  better  than  to 
refer  our  readers  to  the  "  Defence;"  where 
they  will  see,  to  use  the  language  of  its  author, 
that  "  the  compilers  have  put  down  language 
of  their  own,  as  being  Thomas  Story's,  and 
have  thereby  forged,  in  his  name,  a  direct  con- 
tradiction of  what  he  has  asserted  in  the  very 
same  paragraph." 

The  next  charge  contained  in  the  testimo- 
ny against  Elias  Hicks,  is  the  very  important 
one,  of  denying  the  divinity  of  Christ.  This 
subject  has  been  argued  again  and  again,  in  the 
columns  of"  The  Friend."  In  the  essays  of 
"  Melancthon,"  and  of  "  Luther,"  and  in  the 
testimonies  of  Philadelphia  and  Ohio  yearly 
meetings,  it  has  been  substantiated  by  the  most 
clear  and  unequivocal  testimony,  derived  from 
Elias  Hicks's  own  letters  and  sermons;  and  in 
one  of  my  earlier  essays,  when  treating  of  the 
internal  light,  as  professed  by  the  Hicksiies, 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
with  respect  to  Christ's  spiritual  appearance, 
I  also  gave  quotations  from  the  writings  of 
Elias  Hicks,  fully  sustaining  the  charge.  I 
must  refer  my  readers,  therefore,  to  these  vari- 
ous sources,  for  an  extended  examination  of 
this  important  subject,  as  my  limits  will  at  pre- 
sent necessarily  confine  me  to  a  more  brief  no- 
tice. The  reviewer  rather  evades,  than  denies, 
the  charge  contained  in  the  testimony,  and  en- 
ters into  a  confession  of  his  own  fiiith,  com- 
posed of  a  singular  medley  of  quotations  from 
Elias  Hicks,  Job  Scott,  and  the  Bible,  inter- 
spersed with  original  remarks.  After  reading 
the  argument,  or  rather  the  declaration,  of  the 
reviewer,  several  times,  we  think  that  the  sub- 
stance of  it,  when  cleared  of  misty  verbiage, 
may  be  expressed  in  a  very  few  words  ;  his 
ideas  of  the  divinity  of  Ciirist  being  simply 
these: — that  the  Divine  Spirit,  manifested  in 
his  heart,  as  it  is  manifested  in  our  hearts,  con- 
stituted him,  as  it  constitutes  every  other  good 
man,  a  Son  of  God — the  divinity  of  Christ  be- 
ing the  Divine  Spirit  in  him. 

The  doctrine  that  Jesus  Christ  was  "  God 


over  all,  blessed  for  ever,"  and  also  the  son  of 
Abraham  and  David  according  to  the  flesh, 
being  completely  interwoven  with  the  Scrip- 
ture testimony  concerning  him,  and  forming 
in  the  estimation  of  all  who  are  sound  in  the 
faith,  whatever  may  be  their  differences  on 
minor  points,  the  very  basis  of  Christianity, 
Elias  Hicks  and  his  disciples  are  afraid  on  all 
occasions  to  avow  their  real  sentiments  respect- 
ing it.  Hence  they  will  profess  in  words  to 
believe  in  the  divinity  of  Christ,  they  will  even 
employ  the  terms  Lord  and  Saviour  as  applied 
to  him,  and  by  the  use  of  these  and  other 
appellations  common  in  the  Scriptures,  endeav- 
our to  disguise  their  real  sentiments,  and  to  as- 
sume the  character  of  sound  and  consistent 
Christians  ;  we  will  give  an  instance  which, 
whilst  it  illustrates  the  unmanly  artifice  and 
duplicity  to  which  these  persons  resort,  will 
also  give  a  complete  insight  into  the  value 
which  they  place  upon  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazar- 
eth, and  will  enable  our  readers  to  perceive 
the  double  meaning  and  hidden  construction 
which  they  apply  to  terms  and  words  in  them- 
selves sound  and  appropriate.  In  the  course 
of  the  conversation  held  fifth  month,  17th, 
1827,  to  which  we  before  referred,  Elias  Hicks 
exhibited  his  opinions  of  the  divinity  of  Christ 
in  their  naked  form  ;  on  being  told  that  he  was 
accused  of  denying  this  doctrine,  he  said  that 
"  the  accusation  was  false,  for  he  believed  in 
his  divinity  as  fully  as  any  one;"  on  being 
closely  questioned  as  to  the  mode  in  which  he 
believed  it,  he  replied,  "  that  he  believed  in  it 

THE  SAME  AS  HE  BELIEVED  IN  THE  DrVlNITY 

OF  ANY  OTHER  GOOD  MAN,  and  that  all  that 
made  him  different  from  other  men,  was  that, 
by  greater  faithfulness,  he  arrived  to  a  higher 
state  of  perfection  than  other  men."  Another 
inquiry  gave  a  still  more  complete  clue  to  the 
sophistry  and  mystery  of  the  religion  professed 
by  Elias  Hicks  ;  it  was  asked,  whether  he 
would  not  think  it  proper  to  say  "oitk  lobd 
ATJD  SAVIOUR  GEORGE  FOX,"  to  which  he  re- 
plied, "YES,  IF  WE  MEAN  THE  DIVINE  SPIRIT  IN 

HIM."  Little  comment  need  be  made  upon 
such  a  declaration  as  this  ;  it  is  a  "  creed"  of 
great  clearness  and  brevity,  it  contains,  in  a  few 
words,  a  total  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
proper  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ — it  levels  him 
at  once  to  the  rank  of  a  man — it  prostrates  at 
a  stroke  the  whole  testimony  of  Scripture. 
"  That  Jesus,"  who  was  to  be  "  both  Lord 
and  Christ,"  is  virtually  stripped  of  his  charac- 
ter and  offices,  and  the  Bible,  wherever  it  speaks 
of  Christ,  made  a  senseless  or  wicked  jargon  ; 
we  know  of  no  better  method  of  illustrating 
the  full  force  of  this  confession,  than  by  asking 
our  readers,  to  substitute  the  name  of  George 
Fox,  for  that  of  our  Saviour,  in  the  places, 
and  after  the  manner  in  which  E.  H.  has  de- 
claredlthat  they  may  be  employed  synonymously, 
and  they  will  find  it  difficult  to  determine 
whether  amazement  at  his  folly,  or  pain  at  his 
irreverence,  will  be  the  predominating  feeling 
elicited  by  the  experiment.  It  was  on  this  oc- 
casion, and  in  reference  to  the  apostles'  testi- 
mony that  Christ  was  "  over  all,  God  blessed 
for  ever,"  and  that  "  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead 
dwelt  in  him  bodily,"  that  E.  H.  used  the  ex- 
pressions which  we  before  quoted,  when  treat- 
ing of  his  sentiments  respecting  the  Sciiptures, 
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viz. — "  who  cares  for  Paul  ?  I  do  not ;  his 
opinion  is  no  more  to  me  than  that  of  any  other 
man  ;"  and  again,  that  the  testimony  of  the 
apostle  "  was  no  proof  to  him,  for  he  consid- 
ered that  he  knew  no  more  about  it  than  we 
might  know."  The  reviewer's  quotations  from 
ancient  Friends  upon  the  divinity  of  Christ,  are 
as  unfair  as  those  before  noticed.  Several  of 
them  have  a  meaning  in  the  original  text  di- 
rectly opposite  to  that  which  he  designs  to 
place  upon  them,  vide  pages  61,  166,  168, 
296  of  the  Defence. 

The  charge  made  against  E.  H.  in  the  tes- 
timony, of  denying  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
is  principally  rebutted,  by  a  denial  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  allegations  made  by  Pine  Street 
monthly  meeting,  in  the  document  which  it 
forwarded  in  1827,  to  the  monthly  meeting, 
of  which  E.  H.  was  then  a  member.  Our  read- 
ers will  find  this  subject  so  fully  discussed  on 
pages  1 61 , 1 62,  of  "The  Friend,"  that  it  will  bo 
unnecessary  for  us  to  make  any  additional  re- 
marks. 

The  important  charge  of  denying  the  pro- 
pitiatory offering  made  by  Christ  upon  the  cross 
for  the  sins  of  mankind,  seems  to  be  admitted 
by  the  reviewer  ;  and  the  rejection  of  the  death 
of  Christ,  as  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  man 
kind,  is  to  be  found  in  nearly  all  the  printed 
sermons  of  Ellas  Hicks.  He  seems  to  take  a 
peculiar  satisfliction  in  ridiculing  and  contemn- 
ing the  very  idea  of  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  and 
his  rejection  of  this  vital  part  of  the  Christian 
religion,  is  repeated  in  every  form  which  his  in- 
genuity can  invent.  In  the  letter  to  Shoe- 
maker, so  often  quoted,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  that  his  opinions  upon  this  subject 
are  couched  in  more  shameless  language  than 
can  be  found  in  the  writings  of  any  infidel  of 
ancient  or  modern  times:  he  not  only  rejects  the 
propitiation  of  Christ,  but  expressly  intimates, 
that  no  "  rational  being  that  has  any  right  sense 
of  justice  or  mercy,  would  be  willing  to  accept 
forgiveness  of  his  sins  upon  such  terms."  He 
even  goes  further,  and  says,  that  he  ought  to 
go  forward  and  offer  himself  up  to  suffer  all 
the  penalties  due  to  his  crimes,  rather  than  the 
innocent  should  suffer  for  the  guilty,  and  that 
any  person  who  would  "  acknowledge  a  wil- 
lingness to  be  saved  through  such  a  medium, 
would  thereby  be  proved  to  stand  "  in  direct  op- 
position to  every  principle  of  justice  and  hones- 
ty, of  mercy  and  love,  and  show  himself  to  be  a 
poor  selfish  creature,  and  unworthy  of  notice." 

Many  unbelievers  have  denied  the  death  of 
Christ  to  have  been  a  propitiation  for  sin,  or  the 
appointed  means  of  conferring  benefits  upon 
mankind,  but  we  know  of  none  who  have  been 
so  grossly  deluded  as  openly  to  refuse  accept- 
ance of  this,  or  any  other  mode  of  salvation 
which  could  be  proved  to  have  been  offeked 
by  the  Almighty.  So  far  as  our  knowledge 
extends,  Elias  Hicks  is  the  only  man  who  has 
had  the  hardihood  to  insinuate,  that  he  would 
throw  back  (if  we  may  so  speak)  into  the  very 
face  of  Divine  mercy,  any  means  our  Creator 
might  choose  to  employ  in  effecting  our  salva- 
tion, and  boldly  demand,  rather  than  yield 
acquiescence  to  the  Divine  will,  that  the  vials 
of  wrath  should  be  poured  forth  upon  him. 
The  term  "  accept"  necessarily  implies  a  pre- 
vious offer,  and  who  that  has  any  right  sense 


of  the  majesty  and  awfulness  of  God,  of  the 
unspeakable  value  of  his  immortal  soul,  of  his 
own  need  of  redemption,  or  of  the  dreadful 
condition  of  those  who  die  in  their  sins,  would 
dare  to  reject  any  means  which  might  be  offer- 
ed for  his  salvation?  He  would  shudder  at  the 
thought,  and  the  earnest  breathings  of  his  soul 
would  be,  "  a  Saviour,  or  I  die  ;  a  Redeemer, 
or  1  perish  for  ever."  Instead  of  invoking 
upon  his  guilty  head  the  pains  and  penal- 
ties of  the  infracted  law,  the  repentant  sinner 
would  pour  forth  his  fervent  supplications  that 
his  sins  might  be  washed  out  in  the  blood  of 
the  Lamb,  and  that  through  the  merits  of  him 
who  "  suffered,  the  just  for  the  unjust,"  the 
door  of  mercy,  and  of  access  to  God,  might  be 
again  opened. 

In  reply  to  the  charge  of  the  monthly  meet- 
ing, that  E.  H.  denies  the  mediation  and  inter- 
cession of  Christ  as  set  forth  in  holy  writ,  the 
reviewer  affirms,  that  the  allegation  is  false, 
that  it  rests  upon  the  testimony  of  those 
alone  who  made  it,  and  that  upon  a  proper 
construction  of  Scripture,  he  does  acknowledge 
Christ  to  be  the  mediator  between  the  soul  of 
man,  and  God  the  Father.  According  to  his 
explanation,  which  he  attempts  to  enforce  by  a 
garbled  quotation  from  George  Fox,  it  is  the 
Son  of  God  brought  forth  in  our  hearts  that  is 
the  mediator  between  man  and  his  Maker. 
But  it  is  fatal  to  this  construction  of  the  review- 
er, that  the  Scriptures  declare  that  there  is  but 
ONE  mediator  between  God  and  Man,  the  man 
CHRIST  JESUS,  who  gttvc  Mmself  a  ransom  for 
all;"  and  that  this  same  Jesus  who  offered  uj 
his  body  a  ransom  for  sin,  "  even  livet''  to 
make  intercession  for  all  that  come  to  God 
by  Him,"  and  whether  we  take  the  Scripture 
doctrine  of  mediation  to  be  true,  or  even  prefer 
to  accept  the  theory  of  the  reviewer,  we  shall 
still  be  compelled  to  admit  the  truth  of  the 
charge  made  by  the  monthly  meeting  against 
Elias  Hicks,  for  he  says,  without  reservation, 
that  "  we  may  have  access  to  our  God  with- 
out ANY  mediator."  See  Quaker,  vol.  ii. 
page  277. 

I  have  thus  examined  in  this,  and  my  pre- 
ceding numbers,  the  most  material  objections 
which  the  reviewer  has  raised  against  the  veri- 
ty and  aptness  of  such  of  the  charges  contain- 
ed in  the  "  testimony,"  as  have  reference  to 
the  doctrines  of  Elias  Hicks ;  and  it  therefore 
only  remains  for  me  to  reply  briefly,  in  a  sub- 
sequent essay,  to  the  historical  views  which  he 
has  offered  in  connection  with  the  subject. 
(To  be  continued.) 


FOR  THE  FRIElVri. 

HICKSITE  OPINIONS  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

Doctrines  held  by  one  part  of  Society,  and  which 
we  consider  sound  and  edifying-,  are  pronounced  by 
the  other  part  to  be  unsound  and  spurious. — Green  st. 
address  of  1827.    Signed  John  Comly  and  others. 

One  of  the  early  vehicles  of  misrepresenta- 
tion and  abuse  supported  principally  by  the 
followers  of  Elias  Hicks,  was  a  paper  got  up 
in  New  York  in  1825  under  the  plausible,  but 
deceptive  title  of  "  Christian  Enquirer."  The 
ostensible  object  was  the  defence  and  propa- 
gation of  Unitarianism,  but  it  was  soon  con- 
verted into  a  channel  of  bitter  invective 


against  Friends,  intermedling  with  the  affairs 
of  the  society,  though  edited  by  a  person  not 
professsing  with  them.  Part  of  the  time 
the  "  Enquirer"  was  taken  in  this  city,  it  was 
distributed  by  a  person  who  had  the  external 
marks  of  a  Friend,  but  a  Hicksite  in  prin- 
ciple, and  who  was  very  properly  disowned 
for  carrying  from  house  to  house,  this  mes- 
senger of  discoid  and  infidelity;  I  believe  he  is 
now  among  the  Cherry  street  separatists. 

That  the  support  of  the  "  Enquirer"  was, 
in  great  part,  derived  from  the  Hicksites,  is 
clearly  inferrible  from  the  following  remarks, 
addressed  to  the  editor  by  one  of  the  corres- 
pondents under  the  name  of  Admonitor  :  I 
may  also  remind  thee,"  he  says, "  that  the  Soci- 
ety of  Friends  are  a  very  considerable  pavt  of  thy 
subscribers,  and  although  they  do  not  profess 
to  be  called  Unitarians,  they  have  ever  borne 
their  most  decided  and  unequivocal  testimony 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity;  therefore 
they  do  not  materially,  if  at  all,  disagree  with 
thy  other   subscribers  on  this  fundamental 
point."    In  a  series  of  essays  addressed  to  the 
society,  Admonitor  discovers  himself  to  be  one 
of  those  discontented  members  whose  princi- 
ples are  as  repugnant  to  its  Christian  doctrines 
as  his  disposition  is  hostile  to  many  of  his  fel- 
low members  ;  the  veneration  paid  by  Chris- 
tians to   the  sacred  doctrines  of  the  Bible 
and  the  divine  cJiaracter  of  our  blessed  Saviour, 
foi-med  the  subject  of  his  frequent  reprehen- 
sion.   The  well  known  antipathy  of  the  party 
fo  jBibJe  Societies,  as  the  means  of  extending 
the  influence  of  the  inspired  volume  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  Saviour,  is  also  manifest 
in  his  essays.    Having  fallen  out  with  the  in- 
discriminate application  of  the  terms,  "Jesus" 
and  "Christ,"  and"  Jesus  Christ,"  to  our  Lord, 
he  seems  to  have  looked  into  his  bible  to  as- 
certain what  liberties  those  societies  had  taken 
in  placing  these  titles  in  the  heading  of  the 
chapters.    In  the  13th  number  he  gives  the 
following  account  of  his  researches.    '  In  my 
last  number,  I  gave  some  samples  from  one  of 
the  editions  of  the  American  Bible  Society, 
relating  to  the  gospels  and  epistles;  the  errors 
of  the  indexes  are  too  numerous  to  attempt  any 
quotations.  I  have  now  examined  one  of  these 
editions  as  it  respects  the  old  testament;  and 
my  amazement  was  equal  to  any  of  those  of 
my  readers  to  find  as  I  ran  it  over,  the  indexes, 
many  of  them  equally  reprehensible  to  other 
bibles,  so  much  so  that  I  cannot  refrain  from 
quoting  some  of  them,  viz.  '  of  the  majesty  and 
grace  of  Christ,'  '  office  of  Christ,'    "  suffer- 
ings of  Christ,'  '  Christ  sent  to  the  Gentiles,' 
'  God's  promise  to  Christ,'  '  the  happiness  of 
Christ's  kingdom,'  and  again  '  Christ  the  pro- 
phet is  to  be  heard.'    Who  could  have  possi- 
bly imagined  that  this  society  who  have  been 
boldly  and  constantly  pretending  to  dissemi- 
nate this  invaluable  book,  free  of  comment, 
and  yet  could  so  insidiously  promulgate  their 
sectarian  dogmas?    Not  only  such  dogmas, 
but  also  by  such  barefaced  falsehoods!'  Is 
there  a  single  chapter  in  the  old  testament 
wherein  Christ  is  mentioned?    Certainly  not 
one.    And  yet  there  are  Quakers  who  are  ac- 
tive members  of  this  society!  !    There  are, 
however,  I  trust,  many  very  worthy  and  consci- 
entious ministers,  as  well  as  lay  members  of  va- 
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rous  religious  denominations  besides  Quakers 
who  will  be  now  led  to  look  into  this  subject,  and 
make  their  voices  to  be  heard  loud  and  strong 
against  these  deceptions^  Admonitor  begins 
with  finding  fault  with  the  indexes  and  blam- 
ing the  Bible  society.  It  is  true  they  ought 
not  to  place  "  bare-faced  falsehoods"  at  the 
top  of  the  chapters;  but  instead  of  the  heading 
being  so  barefacedly  wrong,  it  is  to  me  most 
evident,  that  Admonitor  directs  his  shafts  at 
the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  itself.  For  if  the 
subject  treated  of  is  Christ  and  his  offices,  it 
will  follow  that  Admonitor  denies  the  Scrip- 
tures, in  pronouncing  the  indexes,  which  sim- 
ply state  the  fact,  to  be  "  bare-faced  false- 
hoods." It  would  be  a  mere  cavil  to  call 
them  so,  because  the  name  Christ  is 
not  expressed,  when  the  character  described 
can  apply  to  no  other. 

The  Hicksites  seem  to  be  very  uneasy  that 
Friends  have  formed  a  Bible  Society;   and  as 
they  have  separated  from  us,  and  are  therefore 
in  no  way  accountable  for  our  proceedings,  the 
objection  must  be  against  the  book  itself.  They 
know  that  the  diffusion  of  the  Scriptures  is  a 
powerful  obstacle  to  the  prevalence  of  their  he- 
terodox notions;  and  though  they  would  conceal 
their  enmity  to  the  Bible  under  the  pretence  that 
the  association  is  unfit  for  the  work,  yet  the 
secret  ground  of  their  concern  is  the  fear  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  sacred  volume.    This  will 
be  more  apparent  when  we  hear  their  opinions 
respecting  it,  which  they  circulated  in  1826; 
and  none  I  believe  were  more  busy  in  this  work, 
than  some  of  the  present  writers  for  the  "  Ad- 
vocate" of  Hicksism.  Admonitor,  we  observe, 
says  the  Bible  is  "  invaluable."  The  subsequent 
quotation  will  show  the  little  confidence  that  can 
be  placed  in  such  encomiums.  After  asserting 
more  positively  than  truly,  that  "  the  Scrip- 
tures are  exalted  above  the  Spirit  of  God  by  all 
the  orthodox,  and  then  they  hold,  that  the  pow- 
er and  influence  of  the  latter  can  only  be  known 
by  the  study  of  the  former,"   he  proceeds, 
I  trust  that  none  of  my  remarks  will  be  so 
construed  as  to  charge  me  with  undervaluing 
the  Scriptures,  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  hope 
that  the  whole  tenor  of  my  essays  prove  the 
high  estimation  I  have  of  them.    But  neverthe- 
less, I  cannot  but  very  seriously  question  the 
propriety  of  xheindiscriminate  use  of  the  Bible 
as  is  now  the  case ;  and  I  am  constrained  to 
cull  solemnly,  not  only  on  the  society,  but  also 
every  other  religious  sect.  The  American  Bible 
Society,  in  particular,  is  called  on  to  take  this 
subject  into  their  most  mature  consideration. 
If  this  is  done,  T  cannot  think  but  steps  will  be 
judiciously  taken,  io  leave  out  some  of  the  most 
objectionable  chapters,  for  so  far  from  there  be- 
ing any  moral  or  religious  instruction  in  them, 
they  cannot  but  have  the  very  opposite  tenden- 
cy."   After  enumerating  parts  of  twenty-five 
chapters  which  he  pronounces  "  very  obscene," 
and  would  have  expunged,  and  expressing  the 
hope,  that  at  no  distant  period  it  will  appear 
wonderful  by  printed  records,  that  it  had  been 
considered  needful  to  read  such  parts  in  fami- 
lies ;  and  also,  that  societies  had  been  formed 
to  spread  the  Scriptures,  and  measures  adopt- 
ed to  support  such  a  cause,  he  says,  "  nothing 
short  of  the  actual  proofs  will  make  it  even 
credited  for  a  moment.    And  yet  such  are  the 


effects  of  traditional  prejudice,  that  there  is  not 
a  sufficient  number  of  men  who  are  bold 
enough  to  be  honest,  and  honest  enough  to  be 
bold,  that  will  set  a  laudable  example,  to  re- 
vise this  very  book  called  the  Bible,  and  to  cor- 
rect it,  that  it  may  really  and  truly  be  what  it 
was  written  for,  a  book  of  instruction.  There 
are,  however,  a  few,  who  I  understand  have 
carefully  pasted  the  leaves  of  the  offensive  parts 
together,  and  will  not  permit  them  to  be  in  their 
dwelling  without  this  precaution.  A  careful 
reader  will  perceive,  that  these  quotations  can 
be  extended,  not  only  further  in  the  old  testa- 
ment, but  also  to  more  or  less  of  five  chapters 
in  the  neu),  [very  probably  he  alludes  to  the 
two  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  describing  the  mi- 
raculous birth,  objected  to  by  E.  Hicks  as  be- 
ing fables.]  Those  chapters  which  are  only 
shocking  to  humanity,  by  relating  the  most  bar- 
barous cruelties  as  being  done  by  the  express 
command  of  God,  (as  in  Genesis,  Numbers, 
Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings,)  I  have 
not  quoted  at  all  ;  but  they  are,  however,  per- 
haps not  less  injurious  to  society  than  the 
others,  and  therefore  equally  demand  a  firm 
and  determined  hand  of  correction,  to  make  the 
language  and  sentiments  accord  with  the  pre- 
sent state  of  society.  But  at  all  events,  no- 
thing but  inability  shall  ever  deter  me  from  not 
only  occasionally,  but  frequently  bringing  the 
subject  forward,  for  the  purpose  of  FREE  IN- 
QUIRY ;  until  public  opinion,  by  its  irresisti- 
ble force,  shall  furnish  to  the  public  that  invalu- 
able volume,  expressed  in  such  terms  as  that 
any  part  of  it  can  be  read,  if  not  under standing- 
ly  by  all,  at  least  so  that  the  readers  may  have 
cause  only  to  blush  at  their  own  profligacy, 
and  not  lor  any  of  the  disgusting  passages  in 
the  book.'" 

We  have  room  but  for  few  remarks  on  this 
plain  speaking  passage.  Such,  however,  were 
the  "  doctrines"  respecting  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures, which  the  adherents  of  Elias  Hicks  con- 
sidered "  sound  and  edifying,"  and  which  they 
disseminated  in  1825.  I  saw  the  work  on  the 
mantle  of  a  plain  man,  who  since  became  a 
gallery  member  of  the  Cherry  Street  meeting, 
and  remonstrated  with  him  against  encouiag- 
ing  it.  "  Free  inquiry,"  we  observe,  means 
with  them,  and  it  is  what  they  constantly  cry 
up,  a  revision  of  the  Bible,  in  order  to  accom- 
modate its  "language  and  sentiment"  to  the 
"  march  of  mind" — "  to  the  present  state  of 
society."  Admonitor,  however,  trusts  that  he 
will  not  be  suspected  of  undervaluing  the 
Scriptures,  and  Elias  Hicks,  and  Edward 
Hicks,  and  John  Comly,  would  not  be  thought 
to  entertain  "  a  light  esteem"  of  them  ;  they 
can,  when  it  suits  their  purpose,  pronounce 
eulogiums  upon  them,  and  exhort  their  people 
to  read  them,  and  to  let  others  see  that  they 
read  them,  but  they  are  all  leagued  together 
in  promoting  the  same  "  free  inquiry,"  which 
rejects  every  part  of  the  Bible  that  does  not 
"  accord"  with  their  views.  The  Irish  separ- 
atists did  the  same.  One  of  their  principal 
leaders  prepared  a  bible  for  himself  freed  from 
all  "  disgusting  passages."  Hannah  Bar- 
nard, I  was  informed,  adopted  the  same  mea- 
sure ;  and  Elias  Hicks  told  a  friend,  years  ago, 
that  he  always  thought  she  had  been  hardly 
used  by  Friends  in  disowning  her.  A. 


OBITUARY. 

Maky  R.  Mobton. 

We  published,  in  our  paper  of  the  7th  inst.,  a  sim- 
ple notice  of  the  death  of  this  excellent  and  admirable 
woman.  In  attempting  to  portray  her  character, 
we  feel  a  singular  embarrassment;  for  the  language 
which  should  barely  do  justice  to  her  virtues,  would 
appear  to  those  who  did  not  intimately  know  her,  to 
be  mere  exaggeration.  Yet  the  memory  of  the  vir- 
tuous dead  is  one  of  the  most  precious  treasures  of 
the  living,  and  phould  be  preserved  as  a  sacred  inhe- 
ritance to  posterity. 

Mary  R.  Morton  was  born  at  Newport,  in  Rhode 
Island,  of  honourable  and  virtuous  parents.  Her 
father,  Thomas  Robinson,  was  distinguished  for  the 
intrepidity  of  his  benevolence,  and  the  warmth  of  his 
philanthropy,  at  a  period  when  Rhode  Island  was  a 
principal  seat  of  the  infamous  trade  in  human  flesh. 
She  was  remarkable,  from  early  youth,  for  the  attrac- 
tions of  her  mind  and  her  person,  which  her  fine  in- 
tellectual culture,  and  polished  manners,  rendered,  in 
a  high  degree,  fascinating;  and  to  which,  in  after  life, 
her  Christian  humility  and  universal  benevolence 
superadded  a  charm  which  must  have  been  fell,  to  be 
appreciated.  She  retained  to  old  age  the  freshness 
and  sensibility  of  her  feelings  and  the  warmth  of  her 
early  attachments,  and  cherished,  to  the  last  hour  of 
her  existence,  all  the  kind  and  social  affections.  Upon 
a  mind  thus  liighly  gifted  by  nature,  the  influence  of 
the  gospel  of  Christ  was  of  the  happiest  character. 
Her  diffidence  of  her  religious  attainments,  and  of 
her  qualifications  for  religious  service,  was  great  and 
unfeigned;  and  to  this  cause,  perhaps,  it  was  in  part 
owing,  that,  although  called  to  the  sacred  office  of  a 
gospel  minister,  which  she  filled  for  many  years  ac- 
ceptably to  her  friends,  her  public  communications 
were  not  frequent.  Her  character  throughout,  was 
consistent  with  itself;  the  kindness  which  beamed 
upon  all  those  with  whom  she  had  intercourse,  the 
sensibility  which  melted  at  the  distresses  of  others, 
the  meekness  and  humility  which  became  her  as  a 
minister  of  the  gospel,  were  continually  manifest  in 
her  actions,  and  rendered  her  inexpressibly  dear  to 
those  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  her  friendship. 

Her  last  sickness  was  short,  and  came  upon  her  at 
a  time  of  unusual  health  and  enjoyment.  She  suf- 
fered but  little  bodily  pain,  and  was  sustained  in  her 
passage  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
by  a  firm  reliance  on  the  mercies  of  God  through  Je- 
sus Christ  our  holy  Redeemer.  She  was  frequently 
engaged  in  fervent  prayer  to  the  Throne  of  grace,  for 
pardon  for  her  transgressions,  for  his  sake,  as  she  re- 
peatedly said,  who  died  for  her,  and  not  for  her  only, 
but  for  the  whole  world.  Her  mind  was  deeply  affect- 
ed by  the  situation  of  our  religious  Society,  and  she 
prayed  earnestly  for  the  little  scattered  flock  of  the 
church  of  Christ.  Thus  was  she  enabled,  through 
divine  grace,  to  crown  a  life  of  exemplary  circum- 
spection and  self-denial,  by  bearing  her  testimony 
also  to  the  power  that  cSn  sustain  the  Christian  in 
the  closing  conflict.  True  to  the  strong  instinct  of 
her  character,  her  dying  thoughts  were  turned  to  her 
paternal  home,— to  the  parent~who  had  been  dead  for 
nearly  twenty  years;  and  the  last  expressions  she 
was  heard  to  utter,  were,  "  my  dear  mother!" 


What  can  that  man  fear,  who  takes  care  to 
please  a  Being  that  is  so  able  to  crush  all  his 
adversaries?  a  Being  that  can  divert  any  mis- 
fortune from  befalling  him,  or  turn  any  such 
misfortune  to  his  advantage? — Addison. 

He  that  provides  for  this  life,  but  takes  no 
care  for  eternity,  is  wise  for  a  moment,  but  a 
fool  for  ever;  and  acts  as  untowardly  and  cross- 
ly to  the  reason  of  things,  as  can  be  imagined. 

Tillotson. 
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FOR  THE  FRIEND. 


WATER. 

Extracted  from  lire's  JVew  System  of  Geology,  London, 
1829. 

"  There  are  few  things  endowed  with  more 
marvellous  properties,  or  which  are  less  studied 
and  understood,  than  water.  The  artist,  in- 
deed, appreciates  its  value  in  one  respect,  as 
an  element  of  the  picturesque,  capable  of  giv- 
ing Ufe  and  splendour  to  the  landscape.  The 
lover  of  rural  nature  is  "also  sensible  of  its 
charms;  whether  it  murmurs  in  a  brook,  rolls 
in  a  foaming  cataract,  or  expands  into  the 
silvery  mirror  of  a  lake.  Hence  the  painter 
and  the  poet  have  vied  with  each  other,  to  ce- 
lebrate these  emanations  of  creative  kindness. 
But  higher  and  deeper  thoughts  than  any 
which  external  beauty  can  suggest,  fill  the 
mind  that  contemplates  the  internal  constitu- 
tion of  this  Protean  liquid.  Though  in  mass 
it  is  incompressible,  and  able  to  burst  a  pass- 
age through  the  strongest  metal  or  rock,  yet 
its  particles  form  a  fluid  assemblage,  softer 
than  ermine,  and  yielding  to  the  lightest  touch. 
Obedient  to  the  laws  of  gravitation,  it  enjoys 
singular  prerogatives.  Each  invisible  atom 
presses  solely  for  itself,  neither  giving  nor  re- 
ceiving aid  from  its  associates.  It  weighs, 
not  only  like  solids,  from  above  downwards, 
but  laterally  and  upwards,  with  equivalent 
gravity.  Possessed  of  perfect  mobility,  it  never 
wearies  in  its  journey,  till  it  reaches  the  level 
plane  of  repose.  Without  shape,  it  is  suscep- 
tible of  every  figure,  and  the  parent  of  myriads 
of  crystalline  forms.  Capable  of  being  aggre- 
gated in  an  ocean  mass,  yet  renouncing  its  co- 
hesive attraction  before  the  feeblest  power,  it 
becomes  divisible  into  the  rarest  exhalation.  It 
exerts  at  one  time  an  impulsive  force,  nearly 
irresistible,  before  which  even  the  mountain 
bows  its  head,  and  crumbles  into  dust;  and  at 
another  it  gives  way  to  the  light  canoe.  Just 
dense  enough  to  float  the  pine,  and  afford  a 
buoyant  highway  for  ships,  it  is  rare  enough 
to  permit  the  fleetest  motions  of  its  finny 
tribes.  Had  it  been  more  attenuated,  it  would 
not  have  served  the  navigator;  and  if  either 
denser  or  rarer,  in  a  very  slight  degree,  fish 
could  not  have  swam  in  it. 


"This  water,  by  its  mysterious  tenuity,  loo 
sens  the  indurated  soil,  enters  the  invisible 
pores  of  plants,  passes  freely  through  all  their 
vessels,  expands  in  the  filmy  blossom,  and  is 
an  element  of  the  fleeting  aroma.  But  these 
fluid  particles  can  be  chained  together  in  the 
firmest  cohesion:  in  which  state  it  may  exhibit 
either  the  hardness  of  rock,  or  the  softness  of 
eider-down.  Enormous  blocks  of  water  thus 
stand  in  immoveable  columns,  surmounting 
the  loftiest  pinnacles  of  our  globe.  How  dif- 
ferent are  these  from  the  soft  insinuating  liquid 
which  is  the  circulating  medium  of  all  organic 
life! 

"Let  us  now  search  still  more  minutely  into 
the  mystery  of  water.  In  its  purest  form,  we 
view  it  as  a  compound  of  spherical  atoms  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen,  not  confusedly  blended, 
but  joined  in  definite  proportions;  not  placed 
in  absolute  contact,  but  closely  adjoining  each 
other  by  select  points  or  poles  of  slight  mutual 
attraction:  hence  these  all  glide  over  one  an- 
other, so  as  to  pass  through  microscope  ori- 
fices, and  recede  at  the  least  inequality  of 
pressure.  It  is  this  constitution  which  makes 
its  mass  permeable  to  fish  and  floating  bodies. 
The  plain  and  vulgar  element  is  now  seen  to 
be  a  most  artificial  assemblage  of  the  bases  of 
vital  and  inflammable  airs;  substances,  in  their 
insulated  state,  endowed  with  no  plain  or  vul- 
gar properties.  Associated  by  chemical  at- 
traction with  the  element  of  coal,  the  three 
compose  the  concrete  matter  of  the  vegetable 
world,  from  the  heart  of  the  teak  tree,  to  the 
essence  of  the  rose.  If  into  this  triple  alliance 
be  introduced  azote,  the  main  constituent  of 
the  atmosphere,  that  fourfold  partnership  will 
result,  which  constitutes  the  basis  of  all  ani- 
mal substance,  whatever  organic  shape  it  may 
assume,  muscle,  tendon,  ligament,  nerve, 
blood  vessel,  horn,  hair,  brain,  blood,  or  bile. 

"•  Water,  as  it  exists  in  the  ocean,  has  a  more 
complex  nature,  corresponding  to  its  complex 
relations  to  different  oi-ders  of  being.  It  is 
imbued,  first  of  all,  with  saline  ingredients, 
which  pl-eserve  its  liquidity  under  latitudes, 
where  the  colds  of  winter  would  otherwise 
have  congealed  it.  But  tor  this  impregnation, 
even  Great  Britain  would  have  been  what 
Iceland  ipow  is.  It  is  the  saline  state  alone 
which  fits  it  for  the  residence  of  many  fish, 
which  will  not  thrive  in  fresh  water. 

"Every  common  water,  in  its  natural  state, 
whether  salt  or  fresh,  contains  about  a  four- 
tieth  of  its  bulk  of  air,  which  it  readily  evolves 
either  by  the  heat  of  ebullition,  or  when 
placed  in  vacuo.  In  these  circumstances  we 
perceive  minute  globules  oosing  out  from 
every  point  of  the  liquid,  which,  when  liberat- 
ed, rise,  by  their  innate  lightness  and  elasticity, 
in  a  pearly-looking  stream  to  the  surface.  Now 


this  liquified  air  is  the  element  of  respira- 
tion, thepabulum  vitas  to  all  broncheal  animals. 
The  gills  of  fish  elaborate  that  liquid  air,  as 
the  lungs  of  land  animals  do  its  elastic  form. 
Both  organs  convert  its  oxygenous  part  into 
carbonic  acid,  forthesustenance  of  vegetation, 
terrestrial  or  submarine.  Enough  has  now 
been  stated  to  evince,  that  water  in  its  liquid 
state  is  not  the  uninteresting,  inert  element 
which  the  vulgar  suppose  it  to  be,  but  that  its 
constitution  is  most  refined  and  intentional, 
adapted  to  the  manifold  functions  which  it 
must  discharge  towards  countless  orders  of 
organic  and  inorganic  being.  Its  habitudes 
with  heat  are  peculiarly  beautiful.  A  certain 
energy  of  this  power  gives  to  water  its  liquid 
condition,  in  which,  as  already  mentioned,  the 
molecular  attraction  is  very  nearly  neutralised 
by  the  repulsive  force.  Had  the  cohesion  of 
its  parts  been  less,  it  could  not  have  aflibrded 
the  reaction  requisite  for  the  movements  of 
fishes  and  ships;  nor  could  man  have  availed 
himself  of  its  impulsion  to  aid  his  feeble  arm 
in  preparing  his  food,  clothing,  and  domestic 
accommodation.  The  same  calorific  agency 
wafts  the  ponderous  liquid  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind,  to  supply  the  organic  inhabitants  of 
mountains  and  plains  with  vivif}  ing  moisture  ; 
or,  under  the  guidance  of  mechanical  genius, 
it  animates  the  steam  engine,  the  noblest  off"- 
spring  of  science  and  art,  the  unwearied  and 
docile  servant  of  man. 

"The  equilibrium  of  its  mobility  lies  within 
narrow  bounds.  A  very  moderate  reduction 
of  temperature  restores  the  cohesive  power  to 
uncontrolled  dominion,  under  which  the  form 
of  water  ceases  to  exist,  and  might  thus  con- 
tinue unknown.  Again,  had  the  particles  of 
water  been  mutually  elastic,  though  but  in  an 
inconsiderable  degree,  the  least  disturbance  by 
winds  or  tides  must  have  produced  tremendous 
commotions  in  its  mass;  and  a  floating  body 
would  have  been  alternately  tossed  into  the 
air,  and  plunged  into  the  depths,  with  destruc- 
tive violence.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
sea  would  have  been  an  impassable  gulf,  be- 
tween closely  adjoining  kingdoms,  instead  of 
being,  as  now,  a  thoroughfare  between  the 
most  distant  lands,  the  element  of  the  noble 
art  of  navigation.  By  its  almost  inelastic  and 
incompressible  crasis,  the  body  of  the  ocean 
cannot  resile,  nor  suffer  agitation  beyond  a 
few  fathoms  from  its  surface,  even  from  the 
force  of  the  hurricane.  In  fine,  the  absolute 
passiveness  of  water,  and  independent  gra- 
vitation of  its  parts,  form  its  most  valuable 
qualities." 


He  that  hath  a  satirical  vein,  as  he  maketh 
others  afraid  of  wit,  so  he  had  need  be  afraid 
of  others'  memory.  Bacon. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


THE  SEVEN  CHURCHES  IN  ASIA. 

There  cannot  possibly  be  placed  on  record 
a  more  striking  example  of  the  literal  and  cir- 
cumstantial fulfilment  of  prophecy,  than  the 
instance  of  the  denunciations  directed  against 
the  seven  apocalyptic  churches.  Here  there 
is  no  circuitous  style  of  allegory,  and  no  dark 
forebodings  dealt  forth  through  the  involutions 
of  mysticism;  the  words  of  the  prophet  are 
plain,  concise,  and  equally  palpable  in  their  en- 
unciation and  fulfilment.  The  accomplishment 
of  some  was  deferred  but  a  brief  period  from 
the  moment  of  their  declaration,  whilst  the 
more  slow,  but  equally  certain  progress  of  the 
others  is  at  length  completed. 

1.  As  the  chief  strong-hold  of  Christianity 
in  the  east,  and  that  centre  from  whence  its 
rays  were  most  brilliantly  disseminated,  till "  all 
they  who  dwelt  in  Asia  heard  the  word  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  both  Jews  and  Greeks,"*  Ephesus 
is  the  first  addressed  by  the  evangelist:  his 
charge  against  her  is  a  declension  in  religious 
fervour,!  and  his  threat  in  consequence,  a  total 
extinction  of  her  ecclesiastical  brightness. J 
After  a  protracted  struggle  with  the  sword  of 
Rome  and  the  sophism  of  the  Gnostics,  Ephe- 
sus at  last  gave  way.  The  incipient  indiflfer- 
ence,  censured  by  the  warning  voice  of  the 
prophet,  increased  to  a  total  forgetfulness,  till 
at  length  the  threatenings  of  the  apocalypse 
were  fulfilled,  and  Ephesus  sunk  with  the  gene- 
ral overthrow  of  the  Greek  empire  in  the 
fourteenlii  century;  preserving  no  halo  of  its 
glory,  save  the  twilight  of  tradition,  and  no 
vestige  of  Christianity,  except  the  desolated 
ruins  at  Ayasalook.  These  now  consist  of 
about  thirty  or  forty  wretched  houses,  chiefly 
built  of  mud  and  mutilated  marble,  or  frag- 
ments from  the  wreck  of  Ephesus.  Around  in 
every  direction  spread  extensive  ruins  of  for- 
mer edifices,  prostrate  columns,  and  deso- 
lated walls,  whilst  its  castle  in  mouldering 
pride  crowns  the  summit  of  a  neighbouring 
hill;  and  these  together  with  the  vestiges  of  a 
church  dedicated  to  St.  John,  and  the  remain- 
ing arches  of  its  splendid  aqueduct,  bespeak 
the  former  extent  and  importance  of  the  wi- 
dowed city. 

2.  To  Smyrna  the  message  of  St.  John 
conveys  at  once  a  striking  instance  of  the 
theory  I  am  illustrating,  and  a  powerful  lesson 
to  those  who  would  support  the  shrine  of  Om- 
nipotence by  the  arm  of  impotency,  and  fancy 
they  can  soothe  the  erring  soul  by  the  balm  of 
persecution,  and  correct  its  delusions  by  the 
persuasions  of  intolerance.  To  this  church  is 
foretold  the  approach  of  tribulation,  and  po- 
verty,§  and  suffering,  and  imprisonment  :|| 
whilst  the  consequence  of  their  endurances  is 


*  Acts  xix.  10. 

t  Nevertheless  I  have  .sornethinfif  against  thee, 
because  thou  hast  left  thy  first  love.  Rev.  ii.  4. 

\  I  will  come  unto  thee  quickly,  and  will  remove 
thy  candlestick  out  of  its  place,  unless  thou  repent. 
Rev.  ii.  5. 

J  I  know  thy  works,  and  tribulation,  and  poverty, 
(but  thou  art  ricli,)  and  I  know  the  blasphemy  of 
them  which  say  Ihcy  arc  Jews  and  are  not,  but  are 
the  synagogue  of  Satan. 

II  Fear  none  of  those  things  which  thou  shall  suf- 
fer: behold  the  devil  shall  cast  Fome  of  you  into 
prison,  that  ye  may  be  tried,  and  ye  shall  have  tribu- 
Ution  ten  days.  Rev  ii.  9,  10. 


to  add  permanency  to  their  faith,  and  to  reward 
their  triumphs  with  the  crown  of  immortality.* 
Since  the  first  establishment  of  Christianity  at 
Smyrna,  from  the  murder  of  Polycarp  down 
to  the  massacre  of  the  Grecian  patriarch,  and 
tlie  persecutions  of  to-day,  the  history  of  Smyr- 
na presents  but  one  continued  tale  of  blood- 
shed and  religious  barbarity;  the  sabre  of  the 
Ottoman  promptly  succeeding  to  the  glaive  of 
the  Roman,  in  firm  but  bootless  attempts  to 
overthrow  the  faith  of  "  the  Nazarene;"  but 
centuries  of  oppression  have  rolled  over  her  in 
vain,  and  at  this  moment,  witti  a  Christian 
population  of  fourteen  thousand  inhabitants, 
Smyrna  still  exists,  not  only  as  the  chief  hold 
of  Christianity  in  the  east,  but  the  head  quar- 
ters from  whence  the  successors  of  the  apos- 
tles, in  imitation  of  their  exertions,  are  daily 
replanting  in  Asia  those  seeds  of  Christianity 
which  they  were  the  first  to  disseminate,  but 
which  have  long  since  perished  during  the 
winter  of  oppression  and  barbarism. 

The  fact  is  the  more  remarkable,  since 
Smyrna  is  the  only  community  to  which  perse- 
cution has  been  foretold,  though  to  others  a 
political  existence  has  been  promised.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  in  their  case,  ease 
and  tranquillity  had  produced  apathy  and  decay; 
whilst  like  the  humble  plant  which  rises  most 
luxuriously  towards  heaven  the  more  closely 
it  is  pressed  and  trodden  on,  the  church  of 
Smyrna,  in  common  with  the  persecuted  tribes 
of  every  age  and  of  every  clime,  has  gained 
strength  from  each  attack  of  its  opposers,  and 
triumphs  to-day  in  its  rising  splendour,  whilst 
the  sun  of  its  oppressors  is  quickly  gliding 
from  twilight  to  oblivion. 

3.  Against  Pergamos  is  adduced  the  charge 
of  instabiHty;t  but  to  its  wavering  faith  is  pro- 
mised the  all-powerful  counsel  of  the  Deity. J 
Tlie  errors  of  Balaam  and  the  Nicolaitanes 
have  been  purged  away;  Pergamos  has  been 
preserved  from  the  destroyer,  and  three  thou- 
sand Christians  now  cherish  the  rites  of  their 
religion,  in  the  same  spot  where  it  was  planted 
by  the  hands  of  St.  Paul. 

4.  To  Thyatira  a  similar  promise  has  been 
made,  and  a  similar  result  ensued.  Amidst  a 
horde  of  infidels,  and  far  removed  from  inter- 
course with  Christendom,  the  remnant  still  ex- 
ists, to  whom  has  been  promised  "  the  rod  of 
iron"  and  "•  the  star  of  the  morning."§ 

5.  But  by  far  the  most  remarkable  is  the 
catastrophe  of  Sardis;  and  the  minuteness  with 
which  its  downfall  corresponds  with  its  predic- 
tion cannot  fail  to  strike  the  most  obdurate 
sceptic.  A  lengthened  accusation  of  formality 
in  doctrine,  and  the  outward  show  of  religion 
without  its  fervour,  leads  to  the  announcement. 
"  I  will  come  on  thee  as  a  thief  in  the  night; 
thou  shalt  not  know  what  hour  I  will  come 
upon  thee:"  but,  "  thou  hast  Oifew  names  even 
in  Sardis,  who  have  not  defiled  their  garments, 
and  they  shall  walk  with  me  in  white,  for  they 
are  worthy. "|| 

*  Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee 
a  crown  of  life.  Rev.  ii.  10. 
t  Vide  Rev.  ii.  14, 15. 

X  I  will  come  unto  thee  quickly,  and  will  fight 
against  them  with  the  sword  of  my  mouth,  /rfem, 
16. 

h  Vide  Rev.  ii.  26,  27,  28. 
y  Rev.  iii.  4. 


It  is  needless  to  trace  the  gradual  decay  of 
Sardis.  Once  the  capital  not  only  of  Lydia, 
but  of  Asia  Minor,  its  boasted  pre-eminence, 
intellectdally  and  politically,  gave  the  first  im- 
pulse to  its  decline.  I  am  not  sufficiently 
versed  in  theological  lore  to  trace  the  gra- 
dations of  its  fall;  but  its  overthow  came, 
"  like  a  thief  in  the  night,"  during  that  earth- 
quake, which,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberias,  levelled 
its  proudest  compeers  with  the  dust  It  did 
certainly  undergo  a  temporary  and  sickly  re- 
covery; but  it  was  only  to  relapse  into  a  more 
slow  but  equally  fatal  debasement;  and  the 
modern  Sart  scarcely  merits  to  be  called  the 
dust  of  Sardis.  So  far  for  the  first  clause  of 
the  prophecy;  and  the  second  is  not  less  stri- 
king, if  we  may  consider  the  little  church  of 
Tartar  Keuy,*  as  that  remnant  "  who  should 
walk  in  white."  Such  literal  instances  are 
seldom  to  be  paralleled. 

6.  Philadelphia  is  the  only  one  of  the  seven 
churches  on  whom  unqualified  praise  has 
been  bestowed,  and  to  whom  a  permanent  en- 
durance is  foretold.!  Both  its  physical  and 
political  situation  would  seem  to  conspire  in 
counteracting  the  fulfilment  of  the  prediction; 
earthquakes  and  subterraneous  convulsions  on 
the  one  hand,  and  wars  and  ruinous  invasions 
on  the  other;  but  it  still  endures,  despite  of 
both,  and  its  community,  though  not  the 
most  numerous,  is  by  far  the  purest  in  Asia. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  Laodicea:  its 
crime  was  pride,  its  punishment  desolation. 
Alternately  under  the  dominions  of  the  Ro- 
mans and  the  Turks,  and  ravaged  by  the  suc- 
cessive wars  and  invasions  of  the  generals  of 
the  Lower  Empire,  and  the  sultans  who  suc- 
ceeded them,  the  history  of  Laodicea  is  a  mere 
alternation  of  vicissitudes;  earthquakes  and 
internal  commotions  have  con.spired  to  aid  the 
ravages  of  man,  and  centuries  have  perhaps 
elapsed  since  its  total  abandonment.  To  Lao- 
dicea the  most  summary  of  the  denunciations 
contained  in  the  messages  to  the  apocalyptic 
churches  is  directed — that  of  total  subversion. 
It  has  been  awfully  accomplished.  The  name 
of  Christianity  is  forgotten,  and  the  only  sounds 
that  disturb  the  silence  of  its  desertion  are  the 
tones  of  the  Muezzin,  whose  voice  from  the 
distant  village  proclaims  the  ascendency  of 
Mahomet.  Laodicea  is  even  more  solitary 
than  Ephesus:  the  latter  has  a  prospect  of  the 
rolling  sea,  or  a  whitening  sail,  to  enliven  its 
decay;  the  former  sits  in  widowed  loneliness, 
its  walls  are  grass  grown,  its  temples  are  de- 
solate. The  threatening  is  accomplished;  it 
now  stands  rejected  of  God  and  deserted  by 
man,  its  glory  a  ruin,  its  •  ame  a  reproach. 

Emerson's  Letters  from  the  JEgean. 

*  Tartar  Keuy  is  a  little  modern  hamlet,  which 
has  sprung  up  within  the  lust  twenty  years,  at 
about  three  miles  distance  from  the  wreck  of  Sardis, 
the  remnants  of  its  Christian  population  having  re- 
tired hither  to  seek  protection  for  themselves,  and  a 
refuge  for  the  unmolested  exercise  of  their  persecuted 
faith. 

t  Thou  hast  a  little  strength,  tiiou  hast  kept  my 
word,  and  hast  not  denied  my  name.    Rev.  lii.  8. 

Him  that  overcometh  will  I  make  a  pillar  in  the 
temple  of  my  God,  and  he  shall  go  no  more  out.  lb. 

— 


THE  FRIEND. 
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FOR  THE  FRIEND 

FEMALE  EXCELLENCE. 

An  obituary  notice  in  the  last  number  has 
recalled  to  my  recollection  a  very  beautiful 
passage  in  a  funeral  sermon  of  the  eloquent 
and  imaginative  Jeremy  Taylor.  Such  models 
cannot  be  too  often  exhibited  for  the  imitation 
of  our  own  country  women. 

"  Though  her  accounts  of  God  were  made 
up  of  nothing  but  small  parcels,  little  passions 
and  trifling  discontents,  which  are  the  alloys  of 
the  piety  of  the  most  holy  persons;  yet  she  was 
early  at  her  repentance,  and  toward  the  latter 
end  of  her  days,  grew  so  fast  in  religion,  as  if 
she  had  had  a  revelation  of  her  approaching 
end,  and  therefore,  that  she  must  go  a  great 
way  in  a  little  time;  her  discourses  more  full  of 
religion,  her  prayers  more  fi  equent,  her  chari- 
ty increasing,  her  forgiveness  more  forward, 
her  friendship  more  communicative,  her  pas- 
sions more  under  discipline;  and  so  she  trimmed 
her  lamp,  not  thinking  her  night  was  so  near, 
but  that  it  might  shine  also  in  the  day  time,  in 
the  temple,  and  before  the  altar  of  incense.  In 
all  her  religion,  and  in  all  her  actions  of  relation 
towards  God,  she  had  a  strange  evenness  and 
untroubled  passage,  sliding  towards  the  ocean 
of  God  and  of  infinity  with  a  certain  and  silent 
motion.  So  have  I  seen  a  river,  deep  and 
smooth,  passing  with  a  still  foot  and  a  sober 
face,  and  paying  to  the  great  exchequer  of  the 
sea,  the  prince  of  all  the  watery  bodies,  a  tri- 
bute large  and  full;  and  hard  by  it,  a  little 
brook,  skipping  and  making  a  noise  upon  its 
unequal  and  neighbour  bottom;  and  after  all  its 
balking  and  bragged  motion,  it  paid  to  its 
common  audit  no  more  than  the  revenue  of  a 
little  cloud  or  a  contemptible  vessel.  So  have 
I  sometimes  compared  the  issues  of  her  reli- 
gion to  the  solemnities  and  famed  outsides  of 
another's  piety.  It  dwelt  upon  her  spirit,  and 
was  incorporated  with  the  periodical  work  of 
every  day;  she  did  not  believe  that  religion  was 
intended  to  fame  and  reputation,  but  to  pardon 
of  sins,  to  the  pleasure  of  God,  and  the  salva- 
tion of  souls.  For  religion  is  like  the  breath 
of  heaven;  if  it  goes  abroad  into  the  open  air, 
it  scatters  and  dissolves  like  camphor;  but  if 
it  enters  into  a  secret  hollowness,  into  a  close 
conveyance,  it  is  strong  and  mighty,  and  comes 
forth  with  vigour  and  great  effect,  at  the  other 
side  of  this  life  in  the  days  of  death  and  judg- 
ment. 

"  Another  appendage  of  her  religion,  which 
also  was  a  great  ornament  to  all  the  parts  of 
her  life,  was  a  rare  modesty  and  humility  of 
spirit,  a  confident  despising  and  undervaluing 
of  herself.  For  though  she  had  the  greatest 
judgment  and  the  greatest  experience  of 
things  and  persons,  that  I  ever  yet  knew  in  a 
person  of  her  sex  and  circumstances,  yet,  as  if 
she  knew  nothing  of  it,  she  had  the  meanest 
opinion  of  herself;  and,  like  a  fair  taper,  when 
she  shined  to  all  the  room,  yet  round  about  her 
own  station  she  had  cast  a  shadow  and  a  cloud, 
and  she  shined  to  every  body  but  herself.  But 
the  perfectness  of  her  prudence  and  excellent 
parts  could  not  be  hid,  and  all  her  humility 
and  arts  of  concealment  made  her  virtues  more 
amiable  and  illustrious.  For,  as  pride  sullies 
the  beauty  of  the  fairest  virtues,  and  makes  our 
understanding  but  like  the  craft  and  learning 


of  a  demon,  so  humility  is  the  greatest  eminen- 
cy,  and  act  of  publication  in  the  whole  world, 
and  she,  in  all  her  arts  of  secrecy  and  hiding 
her  worthy  things,  was  but  "  like  one  that 
hideth  the  wind  and  covers  the  ointment  of  her 
right  hand." 


Banishment  of  the  People  of  Colour  from  Cin- 
cinnati. 


were  comfortably  situated — they  became  un- 
settled and  deprived  of  employment  by  this  act 
of  banishment  and  proscription,  and  much  suf- 
fering and  distress  ensued.  They  deputed  two 
of  their  number  to  select  and  provide  a  place 
for  them  to  remove  to,  who  procured  a  tract 
of  land  in  Canada.  In  the  mean  time  some 
of  them  commenced  making  preparations  to 
leave  the  country,  and  as  the  time  was  very 
short  which  the  trustees  allowed  them,  they 
In  the  course  of  the  present  year,  a  law  of  had  to  incur  great  losses  in  disposing  of  their 


this  state  has  been  brought  into  view,  by  the 
trustees  of  Cincinnati  township,  requiring 
people  of  colour  to  give  bond  and  security  not 
to  become  chargeable  to  the  public,  and  for 
their  good  behaviour — also  imposing  a  fine 
on  those  who  may  employ  them.  This  law 
was  passed  upwards  of  twenty  years  ago,  and  I 
believe  has  remained  inoperative,  or  nearly  so, 
to  the  present  year.  In  order  that  the  effects 
and  bearing  of  the  law  may  be  correctly  un- 
derstood, I  subjoin  the  proclamation  or  notice 
by  the  trustees. 

To  the  Public. 
The  undersigned,  trustees  and  overseers  of 
the  poor,  of  the  township  of  Cincinnati  here- 
by give  notice,  that  the  duties  required  of  them, 
by  the  act  of  the  general  assembly  of  Ohio, 
entitled  "  An  act  to  regulate  black  and  mu- 
latto persons,  and  the  act  amendatory  thereto, 
will  be  rigidly  enforced,  and  all  black  and  mu- 
latto persons,  now  residents  of  said  Cincinnati 
township,  and  who  emigrated  to,  and  settled 
within  the  township  of  Cincinnati,  without 
complying  with  the  requisitions  of  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  amended  act,  aforesaid,  are  in- 
formed, that  unless  they  enter  into  bond  as  the 
said  act  directs,  within  thirty  days  from  this 
date,  they  may  expect  at  the  expiration  of 
that  time,  the  law  to  be  rigidly  enforced. 

And  the  undersigned  would  further  insert 
herein,  for  the  information  of  the  citizens  of 
Cincinnati  township,  the  third  section  of  the 
amendatory  act  aforesaid,  as  follows:  That 
if  any  person  being  a  resident  of  this  state, 
shall  employ,  harbour,  or  conceal  any  such  ne- 
gro or  mulatto  person  aforesaid,  contrary  to 
the  provision  of  the  first  section  of  this  act, 
any  person  so  oflending,  shall  forfeit  and  pay 
for  such  an  offence,  any  sum  not  exceeding 
one  hundred  dollars,  one  half  to  the  informer, 
and  the  other  half  for  the  use  of  the  poor  of  the 
township,  in  which  such  person  may  reside,  to 
be  recovered  by  action  of  debt  before  any 
court  having  competent  jurisdiction,  and  more- 
over to  be  liable  for  the  maintenance  and  sup- 
port of  such  negro  or  mulatto,  provided  he, 
she,  or  they  shall  become  unable  to  support 
themselves."  The  co-operation  of  the  public 
is  expected  in  carrying  these  laws  into  full  ef- 
fect. 

William  Mills. 
June  29,  1829.        Benjamin  Hopkins. 

George  Lee. 
Trustees  of  Ciacinnatti  Township. 

When  this  proclamation  was  issued,  there 
were  upwards  of  2,000  people  of  colour,  resi- 
ding in  this  city,  and  nearly  all  obnoxious  to 
the  operations  of  the  law;  many  of  them  hadi 
resided  here  for  a  considerable   time,  and 


property,  selling  for  twenty  dollars,  what  cost 
one  hundred.  When  the  thirty  days  expired, 
and  it  was  ascertained  all  did  not,  or  could 
not  comply  with  the  requisitions  of  the  trus- 
tees, mobs  assailed  them  at  several  different 
times,  stoning  their  houses  and  destroying  their 
property;  in  the  progress  of  these  disgraceful 
transactions  one  white  man  was  killed  and 
others  wounded. 

It  is  thought  about  five  hundred  have  gone 
to  Canada,  many  of  these  with  means  exceed- 
ingly limited  to  provide  necessaries  in  a  wil- 
derness country,  and  encounter  the  rigours  of 
a  northern  winter;  one  of  their  agents,  a  co- 
loured man,  informed  me  of  an  instance  where 
twenty-eight  persons  had  set  out  with  a  sum 
not  exceeding  twenty-five  dollars.  I  confess 
my  mind  has  been  impressed  with  fearful  ap- 
prehensions that  they  will  greatly  suffer  or 
perish  with  hunger  and  cold!  Some  of  them 
view  this  act  of  banishment  with  so  much  hor- 
ror, they  have  told  me  the  white  people  bad 
better  take  them  out  in  the  commons  and 
shoot  them  down,  than  to  send  them  to  Canada 
to  perish  with  hunger  and  cold! 

I  laid  these  facts  before  the  standing  com- 
mittee on  the  concerns  of  the  people  of  colour 
of  Indiana  yearly  meeting,  which  was  reported 
to  the  yearly  meeting,  with  suggestions  that 
the  meeting  should  contribute  something  for 
their  relief,  and  petition  the  legislature  for  a 
repeal  of  the  law.  The  subject  excited  much 
sympathy  and  commiseration  among  Friends 
for  these  people,  and  a  considerable  sum  was 
raised  during  the  sitting  of  the  meeting  for 
their  relief.  And  the  meeting  for  sufferings 
were  directed  to  petition  the  legislature  for 
a  repeal  of  the  law. 

Cincinnati,  Wthmo.  19<A,  1829. 

Bates'  Mis.  Rep. 

Mr.  W.  of  P.  in  fitting  out  one  of  his  ves- 
sels, concluded  with  the  captain  that  it  was 
not  best  to  admit  any  ardent  spirits  on  board, 
except  a  little  as  medicine.  It  reached  the 
sailors,  and  in  about  one  hour  the  whole  crew 
came  into  his  counting-room.  He  inquired 
the  cause  of  their  visit.  They  rephed — "  We 
understand  you  are  not  going  to  put  any  spirits 
on  board."  He  said,  "I  have  thought  of  lay- 
ing in  but  very  little."  Sailors — "  We  have 
come  to  express  our  approbation,  and  to  thank 
you  for  it;  and  have  but  one  request,  which  is, 
that  you  will  put  up  none  at  all.  We  no  lon- 
ger want  it  as  a  medicine.  Only  give  us  a 
little  vinegar,  that  we  may  have  a  mixture  when 
the  water  gets  bad,  and  keep  away  the  rum. — 
Sailor's  Mag. 


A  requisite  to  Comfort. — We  live  in  a  world 
which  has  so  many  sharp  points  and  critical 
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Stations,  that  our  own  comfort,  as  well  as  that 
of  those  with  whom  we  live,  is  made  to  turn 
upon  mutual  kindness,  forbearance,  accommo- 
dation, and  dependence;  in  want  of  these,  we 
are  condemned  to  bear  the  lash  of  continual 
discord,  and  are  made  our  own  tormentors. — 
The  least  consideration  will  inform  us  how 
easy  it  is  to  put  an  ill-natured  construction 
upon  a  word  ;  and  what  perverse  turns  and 
expressions  spri'ng  from  an  evil  temper.  No- 
tbing  can  be  explained  to  him  who  will  not 
understand,  nor  will  any  thing  appear  right  to 
the  unreasonable.  "  Every  thing  in  life,"  says 
one  of  the  ancients,  "has  two  handles  :"  but 
it  must  be  a  bad  disposition,  indeed,  which  will 
be  ever  seizing  the  wrong  one. 

I  therefore  repeat  it,  that  if  you  would  have 
comfort,  you  must  give  it.  It  is  no  uncom- 
mon thing  to  hear  the  very  persons,  who  throw 
a  family  into  confusion,  complain  that  there  is 
no  peace  in  the  family;  but  he  that  would  es- 
cape the  calamity  of  fire,  must  be  careful  not 
to  strike  the  sparks  which  enkindle  it.  The 
only  remedy  for  all  these  evils  is  true  religion. 

Cecil. 

Advice  to  the  Consumptive. — Vigorous  ex- 
ercise, and  a  free  exposure  to  the  air,  are  by 
far  the  most  efficient  remedies  in  pulmonary 
consumption.  It  is  not,  however,  that  kind  of 
exercise  usually  prescribed  for  individuals — an 
occasional  walk  or  ride  in  pleasant  weather, 
with  strict  confinement  in  the  intervals — from 
which  much  good  is  to  be  expected.  Daily 
and  long  continued  riding  on  horseback,  or  in 
carriages  over  rough  roads,  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  mode  of  exercise;  but  where  this  cannot 
be  commanded,  unremitting  exertion  of  almost 
any  kind  in  the  open  air,  amounting  even  to 
labour,  will  be  found  highly  beneficial.  Nor 
should  the  weather  be  scrupulously  studied. 
Though  I  would  not  advise  a  consumptive  pa- 
tient to  expose  himself  recklessly  to  the  seve- 
rest inclemencies  of  the  weather,  I  would  nev- 
ertheless warn  him  against  allowing  the  dread 
of  taking  cold  to  confine  him  on  every  occa- 
sion when  the  temperature  may  be  low,  or 
skies  overcast. 

I  may  be  told  that  the  patient  is  often  too 
feeble  to  be  able  to  bear  exertion;  but,  except 
in  the  last  stage,  where  every  remedy  must 
prove  unavailing,  I  believe  there  are  few  who 
cannot  use  exercise  without  doors;  and  it  some- 
times happens,  that  they  who  are  exceedingly 
debilitated,  find,  upon  making  the  trial,  that 
their  strength  is  increased  by  the  effort,  and 
that  the  more  they  exert  themselves,  the  better 
able  lliey  are  to  support  the  exertion. — Journal 
of  Health. 

David  HaWs  receipt  fur  preserving  Health. 

Use  moderate  exercise, 
Be  sparing  in  diet, 
Take  little  phjsic, 
And  study  to  be  quiet. 

The  following  extract  may  have  its  use,  in 
respect  to  tfie  unseasonable  intrusion  of  visiters 
in  the  chambers  of  tlic  sick,  which  in  some 
neighbourhoods  prevails  to  an  extent,  oflen 
burthensome,  and  seriously  injurious. 


"  Visiters  are  no  proper  companions  in  the 
chamber  of  sickness.  They  come  when  I 
could  sleep  or  read,  they  stay  till  I  am  weary, 
they  force  me  to  attend  when  my  mind  calls 
for  relaxation,  and  to  speak  when  my  powers 
will  hardly  actuate  my  tongue. — The  amuse- 
ments and  consolations  of  languor  and  depres- 
sion are  conferred  by  familiar  and  domestic 
companions,  which  can  be  visited  or  called  at 
will,  and  can  occasionally  be  quitted  or  dis- 
missed, who  do  not  obstruct  accommodation 
by  ceremony,  or  destroy  indolence  by  awaken- 
ing effort." — Dr.  Johnson's  Letters. 


ELEVENTH  MONTH,  28,  1829. 


In  a  late  number  was  inserted  from  the 
"  Miscellaneous  Repository,"  a  short  notice 
respecting  the  case  of  the  people  of  colour, 
lately  banished  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  This 
merciless  procedure,  evinces  a  darkness  of 
spirit,  little  looked  for  from  the  principal  city 
of  a  state  which  has  sometimes  been  denomi- 
nated the  Pennsylvania  of  the  west.  Not 
doubting  that  our  readers  generally  feel  deeply 
interested  in  the  matter,  we  have  to-day  trans- 
ferred from  the  last  number  of  the  same  journal, 
some  further  particulars  on  the  subject. 

It  is  with  satisfaction  we  perceive,  by  seve- 
ral communications  received,  that  the  business 
of  completing  the  statements  of  relative  num- 
bers in  the  respective  meetings,  is  proceeding. 
We  hope  that  Friends  will  not  relax  or  become 
dilatory  in  this,  as  we  conceive,  very  important 
object,  and  that  we  may  be  enabled,  without 
much  further  delay,  to  exhibit  the  total  result. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Gazette  of  the  14th 
inst.  says: 

"The  legislature  of  this  state  adjourned  on 
the  10th  inst.  But  one  public  act  of  import- 
ance, was  passed,  save  the  usual  acts  for  the 
support  of  the  state  government,  and  this  is  an 
act  to  exempt  minors  from  militia  requisitions; 
and  from  this  one  act  we  believe  more  public 
good  will  result  than  from  any  act  passed  by 
the  legislature  of  the  state  for  many  years  past. 

Bills  for  a  canal  through  the  state,  from  the 
Delaware  to  the  Raritan,  and  for  a  rail  road 
from  Camden  to  South  Amboy,  have  been  in 
troduccd,  and  will  be  acted  upon  at  the  ad- 
journed sitting." 

The  Cherokee  legislature  has  resolved  that 
the  essays  signed  "  William  Penn,"  and  which 
are  in  a  course  of  republication  in  the  Phosnix, 
shall  be  published  in  the  Cherokee  language,  in 
a  pamphlet  form,  in  order,  as  the  mover  says, 
"  to  insure  a  more  general  circulation  of  the 
same,  and  afford  to  the  citizens  of  that  nation 
the  means  of  becoming  more  acquainted  with 
the  relation  they  sustain  to  the  United  Slates." 

Books  in  the  Cherokee  language. — One 
thousand  copies  of  the  gospel  of  Matthew  in  the 


Cherokee  language,  and  in  the  new  character 
of  Guess,  have  been  printed  at  the  Cherokee 
national  press,  at  New  Echota.  The  transla- 
tion was  made  by  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Worcester, 
the  missionary  of  the  Board  stationed  at  that 
place,  assisted  by  Mr.  Boudinot,  the  editor  of 
the  Cherokee  Phoenix.  A  very  large  portion 
of  the  members  of  the  mission  churches,  and  of 
the  adults  generally,  in  the  nation,  are  now  able 
to  read  this  portion  of  the  holy  Scriptures. 

A  small  collection  of  hymns,  consisting  of 
thirty-three,  designed  to  aid  in  religious  wor- 
ship, have  been  prepared  by  the  same  persons, 
and  printed  in  the  same  language  and  charac- 
ter.— Miss.  Her. 

Books  in  the  Seneca  language. — Two  small 
collections  of  hymns  in  the  Seneca  language 
have  recently  been  published,  one  by  the  Rev. 
T.  S.  Harris,  missionary  at  Seneca,  and  the 
other  by  Mr.  Thayer,  the  teacher  at  Catarau- 
gus,  aided  by  interpreters. 

Mr.  Harris  has  also  translated  and  prepared 
for  publication,  in  the  same  language,  the  gos- 
pel of  Luke,  which  is  now  in  the  press  of  the 
American  Bible  Society,  and  is  to  be  printed 
at  their  expense.  The  edition  consists  of  one 
thousand  copies. — ib. 

Hymns  in  the  Choctaio  language. — About 
sisty  hymns  have  been  prepared  in  the  Choc- 
taw language  by  the  missionaries  of  the  Board 
in  that  nation,  and  are  now  in  press.  The 
adult  Choctaws  manifest  a  new  desire  to  learn 
to  read  their  own  language,  especially  those 
who  have  been  recently  converted.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  one  thousand  copies,  of  which  the 
edition  consists,  will  barely  supply  the  demand. 
—ib. 

Temperance  of  the  Choctaws. — The  mis- 
sionaries who  reside  among  the  Choctaw  In- 
dians, state  that  their  morals  have  greatly 
improved  within  a  few  years;  they  were  for- 
merly much  addicted  to  drunkenness,  but  now 
they  are  remarkably  temperate,  even  when 
compared  with  white  men. — N.  Y.  Observer. 


Died,  on  fourth  day,  the  18th  inst.  in  the  seventy- 
third  year  of  his  age,  Daniel  Leeds,  of  Egg  Har- 
bour, Gloucester  county,  New  Jersey. 

He  was  an  exemplary  member  and  elder  in  the 
Society  of  Friends,  and  having  been  experimentally 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  practically  acquainted  with  their 
happy  effects  on  the  human  mind,  he  cherished,  to 
the  close  of  life,  a  sincere  and  humble  belief  in  them, 
endeavouring  to  regulate  his  conduct  by  those  pure 
and  self-denying  precepts  which  the  gospel  incul- 
cates. His  health  had  been  declining  several  years, 
which  terminated  a  life  of  much  atfliction;  and  we 
have  no  doubt  he  is  now  admitted  to  where  the 
weary  are  at  rest. 

  at  her  residence  in  Starksborough,  Vermont, 

on  the  31st  of  the  10th  month  last,  Phebe  Hoag,  re- 
lict of  Elijah  Hoag,  in  the  eighly-eighlli  year  of  her 
age.  She  had  through  her  life  time  been  an  exem- 
plary member  of  Society,  and  a  firm  believer  in  its 
doctrines,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  numes 
rous  offspring  almost  unanimously  adhering  to  the 
same  principles.  She  has  loft  five  children  all  living, 
fifty  grand  children,  forty-one  living,  one  hundred 
and  twenly-tliree  great  grand  children,  all  living, 
and  one  great  great  grand  child.  All  these  her  de- 
scendants, including  those  deceased,  were  members 
of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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REMARKS 

Upon  Evan  Lewis'  Review  of  the  Testimony 
of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Westhury  and 
Jericho. 

(Concluded  from  page  47.) 

The  remainder  of  Lewis's  pamphlet  may  be  di- 
vided into  four  general  heads  : — 1st.  An  account  of 
the  secession  of  the  Hicksite  parly  from  the  Society 
of  Friends  within  the  limits  of  Philadelphia  yearly 
meeting,  containing  various  statements  and  allega- 
tions, among  which  the  following  are  the  most  im- 
portant, viz.  that  a  regular  party,  commonly  called 
Orthodox,  had  been  forming  in  Philadelphia  during 
several  years  previous  to  the  year  1827 — that  it 
made  its  first  official  appearance  in  1822,  in  the 
form  of  a  combination  of  elders,  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  a  minister  travelling  in  the  order  of  So- 
ciety— that  being  defeated  in  this  design,  the  party, 
by  various  unjustifiable  means,  attempted  to  gain 
undue  influence  and  control  over  Society — that  in 
the  yearly  meeting  of  1827,  a  clerk  was  improperly 
chosen,  contrary  to  the  sense  of  a  largo  majority  of 
the  meeting — that  from  this  period  the  yearly  meet- 
ing was  virtually  dissolved — that  after  this,  divers 
persons  met  at  Green-street,  agreed  upon,  and  circu- 
lated an  address,  recommending,  among  other  mat- 
ters, the  call  of  another  meeting  in  the  sixth  month, 
■which  meeting  was  accordingly  held,  and  from  it 
proceeded  another  address,  recommending  "  an  extra 
session  of  the  yearly  mRetinsr  be  held  in  the  tenth 
month  following;" — that  such  a  meeting  was  held, 
and  that  it  adjourned  to  the  fourth  month  of  1828, 
when  it  convened  in  due  form,  and  that  thus  the 
yearly  meeting  of  Philadelphia  was  "re-organized 
and  established  on  its  ancient  foundation,  according 
to  the  principles  of  its  first  institution."  The  second 
general  division  comprehends  an  account  of  the 
secession  of  the  Hicksites  from  the  yearly  meeting 
of  New  ^  ork  ;  the  third,  a  notice  of  the  further  pro- 
ceedings of  this  party,  and  of  the  regular  Society  of 
Friends  within  the  limits  of  several  of  the  other 
yearly  meetings  on  this  continent,  embracing  various 
gross  misstatements. 

In  the  fourth  and  last  division,  may  be  included  a 
few  abortive  attempts  at  wit — some  sarcastic  reflec- 
tions upon  the  monthly  meeting  which  issued  the 
testimony  of  disownment,  and  a  peroration,  in  which 
tlie  reviewer  brings  his  labours  to  a  close  in  a  tone 
of  much  confidence  and  self  complacency. 

In  our  further  remarks  upon  the  pamphlet,  we 
ehall  give  a  rapid  sketch  of  our  own  views  of  the 
history  of  the  schism,  commenting  upon  such  of  the 
reviewer's  arguments  as  we  consider  possessed  of  any 
plausibility. 

In  investigating  the  primary  causes  of  the  late  se- 
cession from  our  religious  Society,  we  must  retro- 
spect further  than  1827  or  1822. 

Without  adverting  to  the  existence  of  a  similar 
state  of  things  in  Ireland  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  we 
can  discover  that  the  seeds  from  whence  the  present 
evils  have  sprung,  existed,  and  had  been  secretly 
germiniiting  in  our  land  long  before  their  products 
were  generally  visible.  The  enjoyment  of  a  state  of 
outward  ease,  an  inordinate  attachment  to  the  things 
of  this  world,  a  neglect  of  the  holy  Scriptures  and 
the  blessed  doctrines  they  contain,  joined  to  the 
want  of  proper  religious  instruction  in  families,  had 
for  many  years  previously  to  the  commencement  of 
the  present  controversy,  been  gradually  operating 
upon  the  minds  of  many  of  our  members,  and  pre- 
paring them  to  receive  any  system  which  should  re- 
commend itself  by  seeming  novelty,  by  the  promise  of 
spiritual  ease  and  exaltation — a  system  which  could 
dispense  with  the  restraints  of  the  cross,  with  the 
"  hard  sayings"  and  self-mortifying  doctrines  of  the 
religion  of  Christ,  one  which  could  hold  lorth  an- 
other Saviour  than  the  "  meek  and  crucified  .Tesus." 

Such  was  the  state  of  Society,  when  the  individual, 
whose  "  testimony"  we  have  been  considering,  com- 
menced the  open  promulgation  of  his  opinions,  and  it 
is  now  many  years  since  a  number  of  the  more  gifted 
men  in  our  Society  began  to  entertain  painful  appre- 
hensions from  his  restless  spirit  and  dogmatical  man- 
ner; they  perceived  a  disposition  for  speculation  upon 
religious  subjects,  from  which  they  inferred  some  of 


the  evil  consequences  which  have  since  abundantly 
resulted. 

Possessing  a  disposition  such  as  we  have  describ- 
ed, Elias  Hicks  first  undertook  the  perusal  of  the 
writings  of  sceptical  authors — he  acquired  by  de- 
grees not  only  their  ideas,  but  also  their  flippancy 
and  dogmatism  of  expression,  and  investing  these 
opinions  with  the  garb  of  Quakerism,  be  assumed 
the  character  of  a  spiritual  reformer,  and  many  of 
his  opinions  which  are  now  considered  the  most  per- 
nicious, were  freely  expressed  in  private  intercourse 
with  a  few  individuals,  and  occasionally  delivered, 
with  more  or  less  caution,  in  public  assemblies,  long 
before  his  visit  to  Philadelphia  in  1822.  We  have 
already  quoted  some  of  his  sentiments  respecting  the 
Scriptures,  taken  from  a  letter  written  as  early  as 
1818;  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  his  letters  to 
William  B.  Irish  and  Thomas  Willis,  and  his  open 
approval  of  the  "  Celestial  Magnet,"  were  all  prior 
to  his  visit  to  Philadelphia  in  1822.  It  follows,  from 
thence,  that  the  charge  of  entertaining  unsound  opi- 
nions, so  far  from  originating  with  the  elders  of  Phi- 
ladelphia in  1822,  was  substantiated  in  the  most 
unequivocal  manner  from  Elias  Hicks'  own  letters 
and  doings  antecedent  to  that  period.  From  hints 
occasionally  given  by  those  who  have  since  been  his 
active  partizans,  we  are  strongly  induced  to  believe 
that  a  secret  design  had  lo7Lg  been  enlertained  among 
a  number  of  persons  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
yearly  meetings,  to  effect  a  change  in  the  doctrines 
and  discipline  of  the  Society  of  Friends — a  change 
whirh  kIimuIH  pvalt.  t hpmselvcs  into  power,  and  should 
"liberalize"  (to  use  a  favouiitc  torm)  the  antiquated 
doctrines  of  Quakerism. 

Sume  desired  and  expected  this  change  to  be  ef- 
fected by  the  gradual  departure  of  the  ancient  stan- 
dard bearers  of  the  church  from  works  to  rewards, 
and  by  secretly  and  insidiously  diffusing  their  prin- 
ciples into  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation.  The 
individuals  to  whom  we  have  alluded  were  not  de- 
sirous of  any  sudden  disclosure  of  their  plans,  and 
were  not  a  little  chagrined  at  the  developement 
which  occurred  in  consequence  of  Elias  Hicks'  visit 
to  Philadelphia  in  1822.  Standing  charged  as  the 
latter  did  at  the  time  of  his  visit  to  our  city  with 
holding  unsound  sentiments,  it  became  the  duty  of 
the  elders,  as  the  delegated  guardians  of  the  flock,  to 
ascertain  for  themselves  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
these  allegations  not  only  for  the  sake  of  those  to 
whom  domiciliary  visits  were  to  be  paid,  but  they 
owed  it  as  an  act  of  kindness  and  Christian  ten- 
derness to  Elias  Hicks  himself,  to  give  him  the  op- 
portunity, in  private  friendly  conference,  of  correct- 
ing errors,  or  refuting  misstatements,  if  any  such  had 
occurred.  This  was  an  opportunity  which  frank 
innocence  would  earnestly  have  solicited,  but  from 
which  a  convicted  conscience  instinctively  shrunk. 

It  would  far  transcend  our  limits  to  detail  the  mi- 
milc  progress  of  events ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  feeling 
himself  strong  in  the  support  of  a  party  already  ripe 
for  a  revolution,  and  borne  along  upon  the  stream 
of  popular  favour,  Elias  Hicks  spurned  the  advice  of 
his  friends,  rejected  the  voice  of  tender  admonition, 
preached  in  our  meetings  the  very  doctrines  which 
he  was  before  accused  of  holding,  unfurled  the  stan- 
dard of  revolt,  and  gathered  about  him  a  party 
whose  restlessness  was  never  allayed  until  their  se- 
cession from  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  their  forma- 
tion into  a  new  association. 

From  Elias  Hicks'  visit  to  Philadelphia  in  1822  to 
the  memorable  yearly  meeting  in  1827,  the  faithful 
members  of  the  Society  suffered  grievous  hardships 
from  the  operation  of  the  unsettled  spirit  of  his  fol- 
lowers. Wherever  they  had  power  they  exercised  a 
relentless  persecution — those  who  remained  faithful 
to  the  principles  and  order  of  Society  were,  in  some 
instances,  expelled  from  the  offices  they  filled  in  the 
church — such  as  had  opposed,  and,  even  in  some 
cases,  those  who  had  merely  repeated  the  doctrines 
which  were  preached  by  Elias  Hicks,  were  tlirealen- 
ed  with  disovi'nment  from  Society.  Great  eftbrts 
were  made,  not  only  to  change  the  officers,  but  also 
the  discipline  itself.  Our  meetings  for  worship  were 
disturbed  by  discourses  filled  with  all  manner  of  ab- 
surd speculation  and  unsound  doctrine — our  meet- 
ings for  discipline  were  converted  into  scenes  of  riot 
and  disorder.    The  most  sacred  subjects,  the  most 


awful  mysteries  of  religion,  were  made  themes  of 
common  conversation;  the  respect  due  to  age  and 
experience  was  altogether  contemned ;  a  spirit  of 
general  levity  and  insubordination  was  rife  through- 
out our  borders;  and,  in  short,  all  the  means  whicii 
ingenuity  could  devise,  were  put  in  requisition  to 
bring  about  a  revolution,  and  to  obtain  a  complete 
ascendency  for  the  principles  and  the  partizans  of 
Elias  Hicks.  Finding,  however,  that  there  was  a 
body  of  faithful  Friends,  who  stedfastly  maintained 
their  testimony  to  the  truth  amid  every  discourage- 
ment, the  followers  of  this  person  determined  to 
make  a  great  and  final  effort  to  obtain  the  complete 
control  over,  or,  in  the  event  of  a  failure,  to  secede 
from  the  Society  of  Friends.  With  this  view  they 
had  recourse  to  the  most  unprecedented  and  disor- 
derly course  of  conduct.  Two  of  the  quarterly 
meetings  over  which  they  ruled  determined  to  sub- 
mit, for  the  consideration  of  the  yearly  meeting  in 
1827,  those  changes  in  the  discipline  respecting  the 
appointment  of  elders,  which  had  been  unsuccess- 
fully tried  two  years  before,  and  in  order  to  make 
sure  of  accomplishing  their  ends,  they  sent  up  double 
their  usual  number  of  representatives.  The  small 
southern  quarterly  meeting,  with  the  same  view,  in- 
creased its  representation,  (wliich  had  always  been 
much  too  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  meet- 
ing,) and  in  several  of  the  other  quarters  great  ef- 
forts were  made  to  obtain  representatives  favourable 
to  the  views  of  the  party.  In  some  cases  a  canvass 
into  the  sentiments  of  individuals  was  performed 
previously  to  the  holding  of  the  quarterly  meetings. 
It  was  considered  a  necessaiy  preliminary  to  their 
schemes,  that  the  clerk's  seat  should  be  filled  by  one 
devoted  to  the  viev.s  of  their  party,  and  with  this 
view  it  was  that  their  extraordinary  efforts  with  re- 
gard to  the  representatives  took  place.  These,  how- 
ever, were  not  the  only  exertions  made  to  effect  the 
purposes  of  revolution.  John  Comly,  the  assistant 
clerk  of  the  yearly  meeting,  and  standing  at  that 
time  in  the  station  of  a  minister,  having  obtained  a 
minute  to  travel  in  the  latter  character,  journeyed 
through  the  countr}',  stirring  up  the  minds  of  his 
fellow  members  to  disaffection  and  revolt ;  he  held 
at  least  forty  ■private  meetings  with  the  view  of  incit- 
ing the  followers  of  Elias  Hicks  to  make  a  final  ef- 
fort, at  the  time  of  the  approaching  yearly  meeting, 
to  obtain  the  ascendancy,  or,  in  the  event  of  a  fail- 
ure, to  break  through  the  order  of  the  Society,  and 
establish  an  association  of  their  own;  such  was  the 
condition  of  things  at  the  assembling  of  the  yearly 
meeting  in  1827.  When  the  representatives  met  to^ 
gether  in  the  afternoon  of  second  day  according  to 
usage,  to  consider  names  for  clerks,  the  schemes  of 
the  conspiracy  began  practically  to  develope  them- 
selves. The  old  clerk,  who  had  for  many  years  ac- 
ceptably served  the  meeting,  was  to  be  displaced,  and 
John  Comly  chosen  in  his  stead.  In  speaking  of 
this  part  of  his  subject,  Evan  Lewis  says  that  it  was 
"  deemed  indispensable"  to  have  a  clerk,  "  who 
would  act  as  the  servant  of  the  meeting,  and  not  the 
tool  of  a  part}',"  and  "that  the  former  clerk  had 
given  ample  evidence  of  iiis  contempt  for  the  judg- 
ment and  feelings  of  a  majority  of  the  members." 
What  this  "  ample  evidence"  consisted  of,  he  has  not 
thought  it  expedient  to  inform  us;  and  it  is  fully 
proved  to  be  a  false  charge,  from  the  simple  fact, 
that,  for  a  series  of  years,  the  old  clerk  had  been 
chosen  with  entire  unanimity,  both  in  the  represen- 
tatives and  in  the  yearly  meeting,  and  that  in  1826, 
the  year  immediately  preceding,  not  a  sitigle  disseti' 
tient  voice  u-as  raised  against  him  in  either  of  these 
bodies,  many  of  the  Hicksites  themselves  expressing 
their  approbation  of  his  appointment.  In  the  busi- 
ness of  the  year  1826,  subsequent  to  his  nomination, 
it  is  well  known  that  no  subject  occurred  about  which 
there  v/as  any  material  difference  of  views,  and  in 
which  he  could  have  shown  "contempt  for  the  judg- 
ment and  feelings  of  a  majority  of  the  members." 
He  was  710/,  liowever,  a  Hicksite,  and  herein  con- 
sisted the  "  indispensable"  necessity  of  his  re- 
moval. 

It  is  truly  ludicrous  to  call  to  mind  the  indivi- 
dual who  was  selected  for  a  clerk  to  "  act  as  a  ser- 
vant of  the  meeting,  and  not  the  tool  of  a  party ;" 
it  was  no  other  than  John  Conily.  He  who  had  tra- 
velled throughout  the  yearly  meeting,  holding  forty 
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meeting's,  composed  solely  of  partizans,  and  for  party 
purposes  !  He  who  was  pledged  to  act  as  a  deter- 
mined party  leader  in  case  of  his  election  to  the 
clerkship  !  He  who  was  stimulating  his  friends 
either  to  make  a  desperate  effort  to  obtain  the  as- 
cendency in  the  yearly  meeting,  or,  in  the  event  of  a 
failure,  to  sepcirate  themselves  from  its  communion, 
and  erect  a  distinct  association  !  It  was  he  who  was 
to  act  the  part  of  an  impartial,  disinterested  man, 
the  servant  of"  the  meeting  and  not  of  a  party." 

But  to  return  to  the  doings  of  the  representatives 
in  1827.  The  devoted  partizans  of  the  revolution, 
in  conformity  with  their  instructions,  urged  the  ap- 
pointment of  John  Comly  as  clerk  with  such  vehe- 
mence, as  to  disgust  some  of  the  more  moderate  of 
their  own  party,  and  completely  to  open  the  eyes  ofse- 
veralindividuals  whom  they  had  previously  prejudiced 
against  the  old  clerk,  and  who  came  to  the  meeting 
prepared  for  a  change.  Two  very  respectable  per- 
sons of  this  description  have  since  told  me,  that  the 
conduct  that  day  exhibited,  was  the  commencement 
of  a  total  change  in  their  opinions  upon  the  great 
questions  in  controversy  in  the  Society.  The  asser- 
tion, that  "two-thirds  of  the  representatives  were 
opposed  to  the  continuance  of  the  former  clerk,"  is 
absolutely  untrue,  and  if  we  deduct  the  undue  extra 
representation  from  Abington,  Bucks,  and  the 
Southern  quarters,  there  would  have  been  a  consider- 
able majority  the  other  way.  Fmding  that  the  cla- 
mour and  violence  of  the  party  in  favour  of  John 
Comly  would  prevent  the  adoption  of  a  name  to  be 
offered  to  the  meeting,  John  Cox  of  Burlington  was 
desired  to  report,  that  the  representatives  were  un- 
able to  agree  upon  any  names  to  propose  for  clerk 
and  assistant.  When  the  respectable  individual  to 
whom  tliis  duty  had  been  assigned  made  his  re- 
port to  the  meeting,  some  of  the  Hicksites  were  so 
lost  to  all  sense  of  decency,  as  to  call  even  his  vera- 
city in  question.  A  little  quiet,  however,  being  ob- 
tained, our  ancient  friend,  William  Jackson,  stated  to 
the  meeting,  that  he  had  attended  yearly  meetings  for 
sixty  years,  and  that  it  had  uniformly  been  consider- 
ed proper  for  the  old  clerks  to  continue  to  act  un- 
til new  ones  could  be  agreed  upon,  which  he  pro- 
posed upon  the  present  occasion.  So  reasonable  a 
proposition  was  instantly  acceded  to  by  a  majority 
of  those  who  spoke  on  the  occasion.  Nothing 
could  be  more  self-evident  than  the  propriety  and 
necessity  of  the  old  clerks  serving  until  new  ones 
were  chosen.  A  number  of  the  followers  of  Elias 
Hicks,  however,  raised  a  clamour  against  this  pro- 
posal, and  several  discordant  propositions  were 
made.  After  a  time,  John  Comfort,  an  influential 
member  of  the  Hicksite  party,  advocated  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  old  clerks,  and  urged  his  friends  to 
an  acquiescence  in  the  measure,  observing,  in  allu- 
sion, no  doubt,  to  their  preconcerted  scheme  of  sepa- 
ration from  the  Society,  that  it  would  be  a  circum- 
stance of  less  consequence  perhaps  than  many  ima- 
gined. In  this  he  was  joined  by  several  of  his  friends, 
and  finally,  afttr  tvery  opposing  voice  was  hushed, 
and  not  until  then,  the  clerk  made  a  minute  express- 
ing the  simple  fact,  that,  as  the  representatives  had 
not  agreed  upon  names  to  propose  to  the  meeting, 
the  old  clerks  were  desired  to  act.  We  knew  not 
how  ihe  reviewer  could  venture  to  afiirm,  that  the 
proposition  of  William  Jackson  "  was  dissented  from 
by  a  very  great  majority  of  those  present."  At  no 
period  in  the  meeting  was  a  majority  of  voices  raised 
ai;ainKt  Iho  proposal,  and  when  a  record  was  made 
Uiiiting^  witli  it,  not  a  solitary  individual  spoke  in  op- 
position. John  Comly  himself  acquiesced  in  the  de- 
cision, came  to  the  table,  acted  during  the  afternoon 
as  the  assi.stant  clerk  ol'  the  iiiceling,  and  the  busi- 
ness proceeded  in  the  usual  c;oiirse,  the  liicksitcs 
taking  part  in  the  deliberations.  Evan  Lewis  lias 
asserted,  and  it  has  also  been  )naintained  \iy  others 
of  his  parly,  that,  from  this  period,  "  the  yearly 
nii  eting  was  virtually  dissolved,"  and  "  its  compon- 
ent parts  were  loft  pcrlcctly  Irce  to  exercise  a  wise 
discrtlion  in  its  re-organization."  A  njore  prejios- 
ttruUH  doctrine  than  this  could  scarcely  be  broached, 
and  it  shows  So  wliat  diHi)erate  shifts  the  parly  are 
reduced  in  attempting  to  palliate  their  disorderly 
proce<!dmg«. 

V\  hat  would  become  of  the  pcruiancncy  of  yearly 
or  any  other  meetings,  if  the  failure  to  nominate  a 
clerk  upon  tlie  part  of  a  cormnittee  to  whom  that 


service  was  assigned,  was  to  resolve  these  bodies, 
whenever  it  occurred,  into  their  original  elements  ? 
Society  would  be  held  together  by  a  tenure  so  frail, 
that  the  efforts  of  a  few  factious  individuals  could  at 
any  time  sever  it  to  pieces.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  this  doctrine  was  not  held  on  the  first  days  of 
the  yearly  meeting  of  1827,  even  by  those  who  now 
profess  it,  from  their  own  conduct  on  that  occasion. 

John  Comly,  as  we  have  before  stated,  came  to 
the  table,  in  conformity  with  the  minute  made  by 
the  clerk  on  second  day  afternoon;  but  on  third  day 
morning  he  made  another  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
throw  the  meeting  into  confusion,  and  to  accomplish 
the  views  of  his  party,  after  a  long  speech,  in  which 
he  declared  that  he  could  not  "  conscientiously"  act 
any  longer  as  an  organ  of  the  assembly,  he  ended 
with  proposing  an  adjournment  of  the  yearly  meet- 
ing sine  die,  hoping  that,  if  this  object  was  achieved, 
the  "  re-organization"  of  things  could  be  better  and 
more  speedily  effected.  This  attempt  terminated  in 
a  complete  failure,  not  more  than  a  dozen  voices  being 
raised  in  its  favour.  The  assistant  clerk,however,  get- 
ting the  betterof  the  conscientious  scruple  with  which 
he  had  been  affected  about  half  an  hour  before,  quiet- 
ly took  his  seat,  and  continued  to  act  in  his  official 
capacity.  Here,  then,  was  another  decision  on  the 
part  of  the  Hicksites  themselves,  (including  one  of 
their  principal  leaders,)  that  the  yearly  meeting  was 
not  only  in  existence,  but  also  in  the  exercise  of  all 
its  functions,  and  that  the  services  of  an  assistant 
clerk  were  as  usual  required  for  the  performance  of 
its  business;  and  the  concerns  nf  socipty  wprp,  fmm 
this  time,  until  tho  onil  of  the  week,  transacted  ac- 
cording to  the  customary  order,  the  Hicksites  taking 
an  active  part  in  most  of  the  discussions  which  sub- 
sequently occurred.  The  propositions  which  they 
brought  up  from  Abington  and  Bucks  quarterly 
meetings  (about  the  dismissal  of  which  they  have 
made  a  grievous  complaint  in  their  fourth  month  ad- 
dress, assigning  it  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  their  se- 
cessioij)  were  discharged  from  the  minutes,  t/yon  their 
oivn  motion,  previously  determined  upon  out  of  doors. 
We  have  no  recollection  that  a  single  individual  ever 
suggested,  at  any  period  of  the  yearly  meeting  sub- 
sequent to  the  choice  of  the  clerks,  the  absurd  idea 
that  the  body  was  "  virtually  dissolved"  by  that  act. 
This  absurdity  has  been  since  invented,  to  palliate 
the  establishment  of  a  new  body  during  the  regular 
recess,  and  without  the  sanction  of  the  yearly  meet- 
ing of  Philadelphia,  in  the  hope  of  thus  obtaining,  in 
the  minds  of  the  ignorant,  a  title  for  the  new  associa- 
tion to  the  name  and  character  of  the  old  Society. 
Two  other  important  circumstances  occurred,  which 
not  only  proved  that  the  Hicksites  themselves  were 
not  then  possessed  of  the  idea  of  the  virtual  dissolu- 
tion of  the  yearly  meeting  upon  the  afternoon  of  se- 
cond day,  but  are  also  evidences  that  they  anticipat- 
ed the  continuance  of  the  standing  comimttces  of  the 
yearly  meeting,  as  well  as  of  that  body  itself.  John 
Comly  resigned  his  station  in  the  meeting  for  suffer- 
ing, and  it  was  regularly  accepted.  He  and  two  or 
three  of  his  friends,  also  desired  a  release  from  the 
Indian  committee,  and  it  was  granted.  But  above 
all,  at  a  late  period  in  the  week,  an  act  was  perform- 
ed with  general  consent,  which  in  all  communities 
would  be  con.'^ldercd  as  the  strongest  possible  indica- 
tion, that  the  body  performing  it,  was  in  the  full  ex- 
ercise of  its  function.s  over  the  members  or  constitu- 
ents, composing  it — we  mean  the  direction  issued  to 
the  ([uartcrly  meetings,  and  \v\lh  which  they  all  com- 
plied, to  raise  3000  dollars  for  the  use  of  Friends  in 
North  Carolina,  and  pay  it  over  to  the  treasurer  of 
the  yearly  meeting,  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  mcet- 
mg  for  suflerings.  The  last  and  most  conclusive 
proof,  however,  of  the  continuance  of  the  yearly 
meeting,  was  the  fact  that  it  agreed  to  adjourn  to 
the  us>ial  time  in  the  next  year,  without  one  single 

UISSF.NTIENT  VOICE. 

No  quibbling,  ho\^  ever  ingenious,  can  evade  the  ir- 
resistible force  of  this  single  fact.  The  yearly  meeting 
was  constitutionally  adjourned  lor  one  year,  there 
was  no  provision  for  calling  it  together  even  with 
the  uiKiuimous  consent  of  ils  nicinbers  at  an  earlier 
period,  and  ihe  doctrine  that  a  partof  of  its  members, 
assembling- in  an  iircgular  manner  in  the  interval, 
could,  by  any  means  whatever,  constitute  ihemselvcs 
into  the  regular  body  which  stood  adjourned  to  the 
constilulioiial  period,  is  too  absurd  to  merit  refuta- 


tion. What  would  be  thought  of  a  number  of  persons 
assembling  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  during  the 
recess  of  the  legislature,  calling  themselves  by 
the  name  of  that  body,  and  attempting  to  exercise  its 
functions  ?  it  might  be  a  revolt,  a  revolution,  a  nevir 
government.  People  might  esteem  it  better  than  the  . 
old,  and  yield  obedience  to  its  mandates,  but  it  could 
not  nor  would  not  be  considered  as  the  old  regularly 
established  constitutional  authority.  Such  a  princi- 
ple as  that  assumed  by  the  Hicksites  with  regard  to 
the  matter  in  question,  would  strike  at  the  root  of 
all  order  and  government;  it  would  put  an  end  to  the 
security  of  civil  and  religious  communities,  it  would 
bring  about  universal  anarchy  and  misrule.  The 
assembling  of  the  disaffected  at  Green  street,  in  the 
fourth,  sixth,  and  tenth  months,  formed  as  complete  a 
case  of  secession  as  could  possibly  occur;  the  two  first 
assemblies  did  not  even  aspire  to  the  characters  of 
yearly  meetings,  and  the  "extra  session  of  the  yearly 
meeting  in  the  tenth  month,"  as  E.  Lewis  ludicrous- 
ly styles  it,  was  a  meeting  called  for  such  of  the  quar- 
terly meetings  as  were  prepared  to  send  representatives, 
of  course  those  who  did  not  make  this  option,  were,  by 
a  fair  inference,  to  send  their  representatives  to  some 
other  body,  which  must  be  the  regular  yearly  meet- 
ing adjourned  to  the  next  fourth  month;  here  again 
we  have  a  tacit  confession  of  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  the  latter.  It  is  also  worthy  of  special  re- 
mark, thiit,  in  the  catalogue  of  futile  reasons  assign- 
ed for  the  secession,  in  the  address  agreed  upon  at 
Green  street  during  the  session  of  the  yearly  meet- 

ingf  in  fourth  month,  1027,  there  i«  but  one  which  can 
have  had  any  shadow  of  sincerity  about  it — the 
choice  of  a.  clerk,  the  dismissal  of  the  subjects  from 
Abington  and  Bucks,  the  appointment  of  the  yearly 
meetings  committee,  were  all  of  them  occurrences 
which  took  place  for  the  first  time  in  the  yearly 
meeting  of  1827  itself,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
secession  was  discussed  and  contemplated  in  John 
Comly's  forty  private  meetings  held  some  time  before 
the  convening  of  the  yearly  meeting,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  yearly  meeting  committee  actually  took 
place  upon  7th  day  morning,  whilst  an  address  pro- 
posing the  separation  wsiS  prepared  and  under  con- 
sideration on  the  sixth  day  evening  previous.  But 
there  is  onereason,  and  that  is  the  true,  honest,  and 
substantial  reason  for  the  secession  given  forth  in 
the  fourth  month  address;  it  was  a  reason  assigned 
by  its  authors  in  an  unguarded  hour,  they  have 
since  tried  to  evade  its  force,  and  our  reviewer  labours 
to  show  that  it  was  a  mere  accidental  allusion.  Un- 
happily, however,  for  his  purpose,  it  is  expressed  in 
terms  too  unequivocal  to  be  evaded  or  frittered  away 
by  sophistical  explanations. 

"Doctrines,"  testifies  the  "Address"  of  4th  month, 
"  held  by  one  part  of  Society,  and  which  we  believe 
lo  be  sound  and  edifying,  are  pronounced  by  the 
other  part  to'be  unsound  and  spurious.  From  this 
has  resulted  a  state  of  things  that  has  proved  des- 
tructive of  peace,  tranquillity,  &e."  We  have  then 
only  to  inquire  what  the  doctrines  are  which  were 
deemed  "  unsound  and  spurious,"  and  we  shall  have 
acomplete  clue  to  the  original  cause  of  the  secession, 
and  the  real  nature  of  the  doctrines  which  the  sece- 
ders  deemed  "  sound  and  edifying."  The  doc- 
trine that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  mere  man — that  his 
death  was  not  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  mankind, 
—  that  there  is  no  devil — that  the  Scriptures  have 
done  "four-fold  more  harm  than  good  in  the  world:" 
these  are  a  few  of  the  doctrines  which  one  part  of  the 
Society  deemed  "  unsound  and  spurious,"  but  which 
were  deemed  "  sound  and  edifying"  by  the  framers  of 
the  Address,  and  from  this  arofe  the  confusion  and 
disorder  which  eventuated  in  a  secession  of  the  sup- 
porters of  such  opinions  from  a  Christian  Society, 
which  never  professed  them. 

Having  failed  in  their  attempts  to  assume  the  con- 
trol of  Philadelphia  yearly  meeting,  the  speeders 
turned  their  attention  to  New  York.  Here  their 
conduct  was  marked  with  increasing  violence  and 
outrage — a  fitting  prelude  to  the  disgraceful  riot, 
afterwards  committed  upon  the  yearly  nieelinff  of 
Ohio — the  reviewer  attempts  some  palliation  of  the 
conduct  of  his  friends  at  New  York,  for  a  reply  to 
which,  we  may  refer  our  readers  to  the  declaration 
of  the  yearly  meeting  of  New  York,  and  to  the  narra- 
tive of  its  proceedings  as  detailed  in  the  first  volume 
of  "The  Friend." 
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The  next,  and  the  only  remaining  subject  worthy 
of  remark  in  the  reviewer's  pamphlet,  is  his  attempt 
to  evade  the  force  of  the  judgment  passed  upon  Elias 
Hicks  and  his  principles,  in  the  testimonies  of  the 
various  yearly  meetings  which  have  declared  against 
them. 

He  attempts  to  show,  by  a  species  of  arithmetic 
very  familiar  to  his  party,  and  which  we  might  ap 
propriately  designate  "  the  doctrine  of  deceptions"  that 
"  a  great  majority  of  Friends  in  the  United  States  are 
in  unity  with  E.  Hicks," — three-fourths  of  Philadel- 
phia and  New  York  yearly  meetings,  "more  or  less," 
(a  very  saving  clause)  the  reviewer  affirms  to  be 
Hicksites.  With  regard  to  Philadelphia,  the  investi- 
gations which  have  been  made,  render  it  doubtful 
whether  there  is  any  majority  at  all  within  the  limits 
of  that  meeting  in  favour  of  Elias  Hicks,  and  in  New 
York  it  is  reduced  almost  to  a  certainty,  that  Friends 
of  the  ancient  order  of  Society  are  quite  equal  in 
numbers,  if  not  a  majority  of  the  whole.  The  re- 
viewer's tone  rises  in  effrontery  as  he  proceeds.  In 
the  face  of  an  actual  enumeration,  showing  that  the 
Hick.sites  form  a  minority  of  about  one-fourth  in 
Ohio',  he  recklessly  asserts  that  they  have  a  majority; 
and  n  Indiana,  where  Friends  are  from  four-fifths  to 
five-sixths  of  the  whole  number,  he  assigns  them  but 
a  bare  majority. 

New  England  yearly  meeting,  which  issued^a  unani- 
mous testimony  against  Elias  Hicks,  he  affirms  dog- 
matically to  contain  a  large  number  of  Hicksites. 
But  it  is  with  regard  to  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 
that  he  permits  himself  to  be  guilty  of  an  open, 
palp  able  departure  from  the  truth,  without  a  sha- 
dow of  excuse  or  palliation.  He  asserts  that 
North  Carolina  is  too  small  to  admit  of  a  division,  and 
that  with  the  addition  of  Virginia,  it  would  not  out 
number  the  monthly  meeting  of  New  York.  Now 
thefact  is,  that  the  yearly  meeting  of  Carolina  contains 

SEVEN  ClUARTERLY  MEETINGS,  AND  FROM  TWENTY  TO 

THIRTY  MONTHLY  MEETINGS,  Comprising,  as  we  have 
been  informed  by  an  intelligent  member  of  that 
meeting,from  twelve  to  thirteen  hundred  families  upon 
a  moderate  calculation. 

These  are  some  of  the  facts  of  the  reviewer,  and 
upon  such  principles  of  calculation  we  do  not  won- 
der that  he  should  comfort  himself  and  amuse  his 
readers  with  the  idea  that  the  Hicksites  have  a  large 
majority  in  this  country.  He  passes  over  the  clear, 
emphatic,  unanimous  testimony  of  the  yearly  meet- 
ing of  London,  against  the  principles  and  practices 
of  his  party,  by  an  assertion,  that  the  members  of  that 
meeting  are  not  in  a  situation  to  come  to  a  correct 
judgment  upon  the  matter.  From  the  strain  of  the 
reviewer's  remarks,  it  appears  that  he  is  much  cha- 
grined with  the  fact  that  a  very  large  majority  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  have  unequivocally  declared 
their  dissent  from  the  doctrines  and  actions  of  Elias 
Hicks  and  his  followers,  and  hence  we  may  find  a 
reason  for  the  hardy  asseveration  and  gross  deception 
with  which  he  has  attempted  to  impose  upon  the 
public. 

Having  thus  travelled  through  the  pamphlet  of  the 
reviewer,  and  noticed  both  his  doctrine  and  his  facts, 
we  ask  our  readers  in  conclusion,  to  read  our  num- 
bers as  a  consecutive  series,  that  they  may  have  a 
better  view  of  the  grounds  of  the  controversy,  and 
of  the  truth  of  the  arguments  and  illustrations  which 
we  have  adduced.  Z. 


Note. — We  perceive  that  E.  Lewis  has  commenced 
a  reply  to  our  "  Remarks," — we  shall  wait  until  he 
has  finished  his  re-review,  and  if  we  find  any  thing  of 
sufficient  importance  to  merit  an  answer,  shall  pro- 
bably give  a  brief  notice  of  the  whole. 

HICKSITE  STORIES. 

We  have  long  been  convinced,  that  the 
Hicksites  depend  mainly  for  the  success  of 
their  cause  upon  pertinacious  and  daring  mis- 
representation ;  and  there  are  few  instances  in 
which  their  ingenuity  and  malevolence  have 
been  more  industriously  employed,  than  in  en- 
deavouring to  traduce  the  character  of  Friends 
in  Philadelphia. 


Aware  that  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the 
Society  in  this  city  are  decidedly  opposed  to 
them,  they  have  used  much  pains  to  promul- 
gate the  unfounded  idea,  that  the  Society  of 
Friends  who  adhere  to  the  ancient  doctrines 
and  discipline  of  the  body,  is  extremely  small, 
and  is  constantly  lessening  by  numerous  appli 
cations  for  admission  in  the  Green  and  Cherry 
street  meetings. 

We  have  little  curiosity  to  know  what  is 
passing  in  the  meetings  of  the  Hicksites.  They 
have  rent  themselves  from  the  bond  of  Chris 
tian  fellowship,  and  are  become  as  distinct  a 
people,  as  diversity  of  belief  can  well  make 
them.    We  freely  leave  them  to  pursue  the 
course  they  have  chosen,  though  we  cannot  but 
regret  the  consequences  which  it  has  produced 
to  some  of  them.    It  is,  however,  enough  for 
us  to  know,  that  the  statements  they  make  re- 
specting the  decrease  of  our  meetings  are  en- 
tirely untrue.    The  four  meetings  of  Friends 
in  this  city,  are  all  of  them  well  attended  on 
first  day  mornings  ;  and  so  far  from  a  diminu- 
tion, there  has  latterly  been  an  obvious  in- 
crease in  numbers.  The  large  house  on  Arch 
street  is  often  so  filled  on  first  day  mornings, 
as  to  require  the  use  of  the  gallery  on  the  wo- 
men's side.    At  the  north  meeting,  the  same 
circumstance  has  several  times  occurred,  and 
it  is  generally  the  case  at  Pine  street  and  the 
western  district  meetings.    Those  who  know 
the  size  of  these  houses,  and  advert  to  the  fact 
that  Friends  hold  four  monthly  meetings,  as 
well  as  meetings  for  worship,  will  know  what 
estimate  to  place  upon  the  falsehoods  circula 
ted  by  the  individual  alluded  to  in  the  following 
communication,  who,  if  we  mistake  not  the 
man,  is  by  no  means  a  person  particularly  to 
be  selected  for  the  veracity  of  his  statements. 

We  feel  no  disposition  to  boast  of  our  num 
bars  -the  cause  we  have  espoused  does  not 
owe  its  soundness  or  its  sacredness  to  the  nu- 
merical force  of  its  advocates.  It  rests  upon 
an  immutable  basis,  one  which  has  stood  the 
fiercest  storms  of  anarchy  and  unbelief,  and 
we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  issue  of  the 
present  assault.  "■  Truth  is  truth,  though  all 
men  forsake  it,"  and  we  have  the  promise  of 
Him  who  declared  himself  to  be  "the  Truth," 
that  it  shall  eventually  prevail  over  all  the 
combined  powers  of  darkness. 


FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

Stripped  and  reduced  as  some  of  the  yearly 
meetings  of  Friends  in  this  country  have  been 
by  a  spirit  of  revolt  from  "  that  faith  which 
was  once  delivered  to  the  saints,"  and  which 
has  been  the  hope  and  consolation  of  the 
righteous  in  every  age,  efforts  are  still  making 
to  increase  the  defection  by  circulating  the 
most  discouraging  statements  of  a  continued 
and  increasing  departure  among  the  remaining 
members  of  Society. 

Well  aware  of  the  eflfect  which  a  parade 
about  numbers  had  in  swelling  their  ranks 
at  the  time  of  seceding,  the  followers  of  Elias 
Hicks  now  boast  of  the  many  that  continue  to 
join  them.  They  hope  by  such  misrepresenta- 
tions to  discourage  some  who  are  endeavour- 
ing to  "  hold  fast  the  profession  of  their  faith 
without  wavering,"  and  at  the  same  time  bol- 
ster up  the  flagging  confidence  of  the  deceiv- 


ed but  honest  hearted  (of  whom  there  are  not 
a  few)  atnong  themselves. 

There  is  a  class  of  itinerant  labourers 
among  them,  who  go  about  the  country  laden 
with  stores  of  this  kind — others,  who'  find  it 
inconvenient  to  leave  home,  industriously  fill 
up  their  measure  of  service  in  the  cause,  by 
circulating  similar  stories  in  letters  to  mem- 
bers of  the  sect  in  remote  places.  An  occa- 
sional mistake  in  the  character  of  the  person 
addressed,  has  led  to  an  exposure  of  these  un- 
worthy efforts. 

One  individual  among  the  latter  description, 
whose  declarations,  where  he  is  known,  are 
received  with  great  caution  and  abatement,  iri 
a  most  inveterate  letter  writer — scarce  any 
place,  however  obscure,  that  fails  to  receive 
the  benefit  of  his  labours.  In  the  absence  of 
other  names,  he  addresses  the  post-master.  If, 
as  sometimes  happens,  offence  is  given  by  this 
unceremonious  procedure,  so  much  the  better: 
for  the  letter  and  accompanying  pamphlets,  in 
that  event,  are  more  likely  to  obtain  currencv 
and  notice  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Many  who  indignantly  refuse  to  acknow- 
ledge this  young  man  as  a  fellow  teacher  in 
the  "  schoool  of  reform,"  secretly  rejoice  at 
his  ingenuity  and  zeal. 

Persons  who  are  unacquainted  with  what  ie 
aptly  teimed  among  politicians  the  "machine- 
ry of  party,"  can  scarcely  conceive  the  mis- 
chief that  may.  in  this  way,  be  done  by  a  few 
artful  individuals. 

So  numerous  and  various  are  the  stories  cir- 
culated by  these  means,  that  it  is  impossible 
fully  to  refute  them,  or  counteract  their  et- 
fects;  and  many  worthy  Friends,  relying  on 
the  purity  and  justice  of  the  cause  against 
which  these  efforts  are  directed,  think  it  is  not 
best  to  notice  them — that  they  must  finally  mar 
the  work  they  are  intended  to  promote.  But 
when  we  reflect  on  the  situation  of  some  of 
those  who  are  endeavouring  to  "  keep  their 
ranks  in  righteousness,"  standing,  as  they  do, 
in  some  places,  very  much  alone,  "  one  of  a 
family,  and  two  of  a  tribe,"  subjected  to  con- 
flicts within,  and  deep  trials  without,  it  seems 
due  to  such,  and  to  the  cause  of  truth,  that 
these  misstatements,  when  they  come  to  the 
light,  should  meet  a  prompt  refutation. 

The  foregoing  remarks  have  been  elicited 
at  this  time  by  the  fact,  that  one  of  the  separa- 
tists, who  lately  removed  from  Philadelphia  to 
New  York,  for  the  purpose,  as  is  understood, 
of  aiding  in  the  management  of  a  certain  pe- 
riodical, has,  on  several  occasions,  asserted, 
that  "  Friends  in  Philadelphia  have  become 
very  much  dissatisfied,  and  that  the  number 
was,  in  consequence,  rapidly  diminishing. 
That  at  each  of  their  (the  Hicksite)  monthly 
meetings  since  the  separation,  from  five  to 
forty,  and  at  one  meeting,  sixty  Friends  had 
applied  to  be  received  by  them.  That  they 
were  all  adults,  the  meeting  having  refused  to 
notice  the  request  of  minors,  some  of  whom 
had  come  forward  in  the  same  way." 

This  story  is  now  probably  going  the  usual 
rounds  through  the  country,  and  as  your  paper 
has  an  extensive  circulation,  it  is  desirable 
that  you  should  take  such  notice  of  it  as  your 
judgments  shall  dictate  and  facts  justify,  that 
the   unwary  may  be  put  upon   their  guard 
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THE  FRIEND. 


against  a  statement  which,  if  believed,  is  cal- 
culated to  disturb  even  the  firm,  and  cause  the 
steadfast  to  mourn.  Candouk. 


Extracts  from  Original  Letters  of  Samuel 
Fothergill  to  John  Churchman,  not  hereto- 
fore printed, 

Warrington,  1752.  "I  have  by  no  means 
forgot  thee;  thou  art  too  deeply  fixed  in  my 
mind  to  be  easily  displaced.  Thy  affectionate, 
instructive  epistle  from  Cumberland,  hath 
been  often  a  means  of  bringing  thee  near 
to  my  soul,  and  it  into  a  reverent  search  and 
jealous  care  to  move  right  when  I  can  move, 
and  endeavour  to  stand  safe  at  all  times  by 
standing  out  of  my  own  abilities,  and  in  that 
vviiich  comes  from  God.  ******  And 
now,  my  dear  friend,  I  must  inform  thee  of 
the  principal  reason  of  my  long  silence,  and 
the  discontinuance  of  my  correspondence.  I 
have  had,  since  my  return  from  Norwich,  a 
very  baptizing  time  of  inward  distress  and 
want,  and  been  brought  very  low  in  mind,  even 
sometimes  almost  to  question  whether  I  had 
ever  been  right,  or  should  ever  be  happy.  I 
have  kept  my  complaint  secret,  and  my  mouth 
in  the  dust,  under  the  correction  of  my  heaven- 
ly Father's  rod;  and  he  sometimes  revives  a 
little  hope.  In  this  time  of  solitary  distress,  I 
have  observed  some  causes  of  chastisement, 
and  hope  of  more  stabihty  and  faithfulness  has 
attended.  To  sing  I  could  not;  to  complain  1 
durst  not;  to  write  of  religious  things  was  pas- 
sing beyond  the  line  of  present  experience,  and 
that  is  sacrilege.  I  know  thee  so  well  as  to 
be  assured  thou  could  not  relish  such  a  cor- 
respondent; however,  I  have  often  remember- 
ed thee  nearly,  and  my  spirit  being  so  closely 
touched  with  secret  sympathy  with  thee,  has 
been  some  evidence  my  life  is  not  altogether 
gone.  I  salute  thee,  and  Mary  Peisley  when 
thou  sees  her,  most  affectionately,  and  am  thy 
friend  and  companion  in  the  tribulations,  and 
may  God  grant  it  the  patience  of  the  gospel." 

1753.  "  Thine  of  the  14th,  dated  from 
Settle,  I  this  morning  received,  and  hasten  to 
tell  thee,  I  wanted  much  to  know  where  thou 
wert,  that  I  might  send  thee  a  short  salutation 
of  love  unfeigned,  vvhich  has  often,  and  of  late 
more  than  daily  lived  in,  and  flowed  fo^li  of- 
my  heart  theewards.  I  received  thy  ;j!ccept 
able,  profitable  letter  from  Moat,  whicl\  I  ac 


the  country.  I  now  stand  resigned,  and  only 
beg;  put  forth,  and  go  before  me,  O  Israel's 
Shepherd,  and  I  will  follow  in  thy  strength, 
believing  in  the  all-sufficiency  of  a  never-fail- 
ing arm. 

"  I  am  sensibly  touched  with  thy  observa- 
tion of  making  poor  wages  in  Ireland.  Alas  ! 
my  friend,  can  we  expect  to  flow  with  wealth 
when  the  church  is  in  poverty,  and  the  priests 
of  Sion  in  heaviness;  our  sympathy  will  lead 
us  to  mourn,  and  our  heads  will  be  covered 
with  ashes  instead  of  crowns.  The  ministers 
of  our  Lord  cannot  expect  to  be  above  their 
Lord:  he  was  crowned  with  thorns  for  us,  and 
so  must  we  be  for  his  visited  seed.  But  this 
thou  knows  better  than  I,  though  I  am  not 
destitute  of  some  experience,  which,  I  bless 
the  God  of  my  life,  I  find  to  increase  and  flow 
from  patience  in  tribulation.  Assure  thyself, 
my  dear  friend,  thy  correspondence  is  to  me 
very  grateful  and  profitable,  and  when  the 
cords  of  divine  love  draw  thy  mind  towards  me, 
be  open  in  counsel,  admonition,  or  reproof; 
I  want  such  friends,  and  value  them  very  great- 
ly. Accept  the  salutation  of  dear  love  in  the 
fresh  renewings  of  quickening  virtue,  which 
reaches  freely  forth  to  all  the  servants  of 
Christ  as  a  divine  odour,  for  which  the  true 
virgins  love  him;  from  thy  friend  and  brother 
in  the  labour,  and  suffering  of  and  for  the  gos- 
pel." 

10  mo.  1763.  "  I  have  received  a  hint  which 
has  done  me  some  service,  and  I  may  probably 
often  reflect  upon  it  to  advantage.  I  had  flat 
tered  myself  with  spending  several  days  with 
thee  in  Cheshire,  even  to  such  a  degree,  as  to 
wait  with  some  impatience  for  an  account 
when  thou  came  into  it.  I  saw  thee,  enjoyed 
the  company  of  thy  spirit  for  a  short  time,  and 
was  deprived  of  the  satisfaction  I  had  hoped 
so  very  strongly  for,  by  a  call  another  way, 
which,  I  can  assure  thee,  if  I  had  not  heard  my 
Master's  voice  in  it,  I  had  not  complied  with. 
The  hint  I  received  is  this:  it  is  very  good  and 
profitable  to  keep  near  the  Fountain  Head, 
that  if  the  streams  be  diverted  out  of  the  ex- 
pected channel,  we  may  not  be  at  a  loss,  hav- 
ing that  to  approach  to,  which  remains  ever- 
lastingly fixed.  The  longer  I  live,  the  more  I 
am  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  having  one 
Lord  over  all,  and  the  motions  of  his  hand  and 
eye  deeply  and  humbly  regarded.  These 
things  are  written  in  very  legible  characters  in 


knowledged  soon  after  in  a  few  lines  dir&ated.  thy  book,  and  need  not  my  repetition;  but  thou 


to  thee  at  S.  .ludd's,  which  probably  came  not 
to  thy  hand;  if  they  did  not,  the  loss  is  trivial 
to  thee,  though  important  to  me,  as  it  has  pro- 
bably deprived  me  of  some  further  indication 
of  tiiy  regard  and  good  desires  for  me.  I  am 
liumbly  and  reverently  thankful,  in  that  I  feel 
the  unity  of  the  brotherhood;  it  is  very  dear  to 
me.  I  am,  and  have  been  in  a  low,  humbling 
dispensation,  in  which  that  union  has  been  al- 
most my  sole  evidence  and  mark,  I  was  not  far 
out  of  my  way.  I  desire  to  accept,  at  the 
heavenly  Father's  hand,  my  portion;  I  know  it 
is,  and  will  he  right,  and  in  due  season,  though 
I  may  sometimes  almost  murmur  and  repine, 
yet  that  adds  to  my  anxiety-  1  have  had  some 
weighty  hints,  for  years,  about  a  piece  of  la- 
bour, which  makes  me  tremble;  and,  in  short, 
my  way  to  true  settlement  seems  to  lie  through 


hast  allowed  me  to  converse  with  thee,  with 
that  freedom  whose  grounds  and  results  the 
world  knows  not. 

"  I  was  easy  with  niy  journey  on  tiie  accoimt 
of  the  funeral,  and  made  some  little  earnings, 
and  more  especially  at  Manchester  on  first 
day  forenoon,  a  place  I  have  almost  ceased  to 
expect  relief  of  spirit  in.  But  the  virtue  of  the 
heavenly  name  spread,  and  (I  believe)  led  se- 
veral of  us  into  a  place,  alas!  little  frequented 
by  many,  but  known  to  some  by  the  name  of 
the  valley  of  decision. 

Nantucket,  1st  mo.  1755.  "  I  have  to  ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  of  thy  acceptable  letter, 
which  came  to  hand  at  Newport,  on  Rhode 
Island;  and  although  I  have  little  to  say  which 
can  recommend  my  writing,  yet  I  do  love  to 
be  in  the  way  of  getting  good,  by  maintaining 


a  correspondence  with  such  as  are  capable  of 
communicating  it  at  times.  I  have,  through 
continued  mercy,  cause  of  thankful  ccknow- 
edgement  to  the  gracious  hand,  for  his  sup- 
port every  way  hitherto,  although  many  pain- 
ful hours  are  to  be  met  with,  yet  am  helped  to 
be  generally  quiet,  and  that  is  to  me  a  great, 
good  attainment.  Sometimes  I  think  I  can 
see  that  my  commission  has  passed  the  proper 
office,  and  got  seals  to  it;  at  other  times,  I  can 
scarcely  see  either  seal  or  commission,  which, 
through  a  painful  dispensation,  is  profitable  to 
quicken  to  diligence,  to  be  very  attentive  to 
my  Master's  directions,  and  quick  of  under- 
standing.in  his  will;  and  that,  above  all  things, 
I  may  know  an  abode  in  his  service,  though 
but  in  the  most  seemingly  trivial  employment, 
yet  to  any  honest  employ  for  bread,  am  I 
heartily  willing  to  have  my  hand  turned. 

"  I  have  been  stirring  about  pretty  closely 
since  we  parted:  we  had  a  large  meeting  at 
Flushing,  but  low  and  distressing,  as  indeed  was 
my  passage  in  genera]  through  Long  Island. 
The  meeting  at  Newport  was  very  large  and 
satisfactory:  brought  in  the  reward  of  peace 
through  close  painful  labour.  I  found  my  mind 
greatly  engaged  for  the  revival  of  discipline 
amongst  them,  in  which  I  laboured  with  some 
seeming  success. 

"  I  came  to  this  island  on  the  26th  of  last 
month,  and  intended  away  this  morning,  but 
the  wind  does  not  serve.  The  meeting  here 
hath  been  large,  and  as  times  go,  pretty  wel! 
upon  the  whole,  the  state  of  the  people  consi- 
dered. There  is  a  valuable  body  of  Friends, 
who  are  true  members  of  the  family;  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  rich  or  wealthy  part  of 
the  inhabitants  being  convinced  of  truth,  be- 
came Friends  in  principle,  and  thereby  render- 
ed it  heavier  for  others  to  maintain  a  priest, 
and  therefore  some  turned  Quaker's  to  save 
money  and  yet  have  an  appearance  of  reli- 
gion." 

At  Joshua  Pusey's,  12th  mo.,  1755.  "It is 
no  small  favour,  amongst  many  others,  to  me 
in  my  pilgrimage  through  this  land,  that  I  feel 
the  invisible  cord  which  binds  up  the  bundle  of 
spikenard,  and  find  myself  at  times  within  it, 
though  a  favour  not  at  all  times  attainable  by 
me.  I  am  often  scattered,  and  in  an  anxious 
solicitude  whether  I  am  meet  for  such  a  fellow- 
ship; and  this  is  well,  in  bringing  more  close 
search  after  the  cause  of  obstruction,  which 
n,y  soul  desires  may  be  removed  by  the  spirit 
of  judgment  and  burning.  I  have  rejoiced  at 
times  in  the  sense  of  [this]  fellowship,  in  which 
I  have  desired  my  lot  might  be  cast  forever; 
and  though  many  bitter  and  unpalatable  fruits 
grow  in  this  land,  yet  there  is  a  garden  which 
produces  apples  of  gold,  and  our  Master  has 
set  a  slip  of  this  tree  at  N — g — m.  May  his 
dew  rest  upon  its  branches,  and  former  and 
latterrain  renderit everfruitful, and  itsbranches 
spread  over  all  opposing  things,  and  poor  I 
favoured  now  and  then  with  a  dish  of  its  fruit. 

This  friendship  thou  hast  vouchsafed  to  ad- 
mit me  to,  has  done  me  good,  and  hope  will 
continue  beneficial  in  exciting  to  diligence  to 
be  what  I  know  thou  wishes  for  me,  and  in  the 
progression  of  that  regard,  let  thy  knife  as  well 
as  thy  cruise  of  oil  be  upon  me." 

(7b  be  continued.) 
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The  Pine,  and  the  formation  of  Bogs  and 
Peat-mosses. 

As  is  the  case  now  with  a  great  part  of 
Canada,  Norway,  Sweden,  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Baltic,  and  some  considerable  tracts  of 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  it  is  probable  that, 
in  very  early  ages,  great  part  of  Britain,  with 
those  islands  towards  the  north,  in  which  there 
is  now  hardly  a  shrub  of  any  kind,  were  cover- 
ed with  pine  forests.    There  has  been  much 
controversy  amongst  the  learned,  whether  the 
pine  was  indigenous  to  England.    Caesar  ex- 
pressly says  that  Britain  had  all  the  trees  of 
Gaul  except  the  beech  and  fir.    It  is  remark- 
able, however,  that  our  names  for  the  beech 
are  derived  from  the  Roman  word  fagus ;  but 
the  fir  has  three  names  which  are  purely  Bri- 
tish; this  would  seem  to  justify  the  conclusion, 
that  the  tree  was  not  introduced  by  the  Ro- 
mans, but  was  originally  British.    The  fir  is 
perpetually  discovered  in  such  of  our  mosses 
as  were  certainly  prior  to  the  time  of  the  Ro 
mans;  remains  of  the  tree  have  been  found 
not  only  on  the  sides  of  Roman  roads,  but 
actually  under  them.    But  a  more  complete 
proof  of  the  ancient  existence  of  pine  forests 
in  England,  has  been  afforded  by  a  minute  ex- 
amination of  an  extensive  district  called  Hat 
field  Chase,  in  Yorkshire.  This  curious  subject 
was  investigated  with  great  diligence  by  A.  De 
la  Pryme,  and  the  results  of  his  researches 
were  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society, 
in  a  paper  published  in  their  Transactions  for 
1701.    Of  this  paper  the  following  is  the  sub- 
stance; and  we  have  generally  retained  the 
author's  own  expressions. 

"  The  famous  levels  of  Hatfield  Chase 
were  the  largest  chase  of  red  deer  that  king 
Charles  the  First  had  in  England,  containing 
in  all  above  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
acres  of  land,  about  half  of  which  was  yearly 
drowned  by  vast  quantities  of  water.  This 
being  sold  to  one  Sir  Cornelius  Vermuiden,  a 
Dutchman,  he  at  length  effectually  dischased, 
drained,  and  reduced  it  to  constant  arable  and 
pasture  grounds,  with  immense  labour,  and  at 
the  expense  of  above  £400,000.  In  the  soil 
of  all  or  most  of  these  one  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  acres  of  land,  of  which  ninety  thou- 
sand were  drained,  even  in  the  bottom  of  the 


river  Ouse,  and  in  the  bottom  of  the  adventi- 
tious soil  of  all  Marshland,  and  round  about 
by  the  skirts  of  the  Lincolnshire  Wolds,  unto 
Gainsbury,  Bawtry,  Doncaster,  Bain,  Snaith, 
and  Holden,  are  found  vast  multitudes  of  the 
roots  and  trunks  of  trees,  of  all  sizes  great  and 
small,  and  of  most  of  the  sorts  which  this 
island  either  formerly  did,  or  at  present  does, 
produce;  as  fir,  oak,  birch,  beech,  yew,  thorn, 
willow,  ash,  &c.  the  roots  of  all,  or  most  of 
which,  stand  in  the  soil  in  their  natural  posi- 
tion, as  thick  as  ever  they  could  grow,  as  the 
trunks  of  most  of  them  lie  by  their  proper 
roots.   Most  of  the  large  trees  lie  along  about 
a  yard  from  the  roots,  (to  which  they  evident- 
ly belonged,  both  by  their  situation  and  the 
sameness  of  the  wood,)  with  their  tops  com- 
monly north-west,  though,  indeed,  the  smaller 
trees  lie  almost  every  way,  across  tlie  former, 
some  over,  and  others  under  them;  a  third 
part  of  all  being  pitch  trees,  or  firs,  some  of 
which  are  thirty  yards  in  length  or  upwards 
and  sold  for  masts  and  keels  of  ships.  Oaks 
have   been   found,   of  twenty,  thirty,  and 
thirty-five   yards   long,    yet   wanting  many 
yards  at  the  small  end;  they  are  as  black  as 
ebony,  and  very  durable  in  any  service  they 
are  put  to.    It  is  very  observable,  and  mani- 
festly evident,  that  many  of  those  trees  of  all 
sorts  have  been  burnt,  but  especially  the  pitch 
or  fir  trees,  some  quite  through,  and  some  all 
on  one  side;  some  have  been  found  chopped 
and  squared,  some  bored,  others  half  split, 
with  large  wooden  wedges  and  stones  in  them, 
and  broken  axe  heads,  somewhat  like  sacri- 
ficing axes  in  shape;  and  all  this  in  such  places, 
and  at  such  depths,  that  they  could  never  have 
been  opened  since  the  destruction  of  this  fo- 
rest till  the  time  of  the  drainage.  Near  a  large 
root  in  the  parish  of  Hatfield,  were  found  eight 
or  nine  coins  of  some  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
but  exceedingly  consumed  and  defaced  with 
time;  and  it  is  very  observable,  that  on  the 
confines  of  this  low  country,  between  Benning- 
ham  and  Brumley  in  Lincolnshire,  are  several 
great  hills  of  loose  sand,  under  which,  as  they 
are  yearly  worn  and  blown  away,  are  discov 
ered  many  roots  of  large  firs,  with  the  marks 
of  the  axe  as  fresh  upon  them  as  if  they  had 
been  cut  down  only  a  few  weeks.   Hazel  nuts 
and  acorns  have  frequently  been  found  at  the 
bottom  of  the  soil  of  those  levels  and  moors, 
and  whole  bushes  of  fir  tree  apples,  or  cones, 
in  large  quantities  together." 

The  author  of  this  paper  then  goes  on  to 
show  that  the  Romans  destroyed  this  immense 
forest,  partly  by  cutting  down  the  trees,  and 
partly  by  burning  them;  and  that  these  fallen 
trees  dammed  up  the  rivers,  which,  forming  a 
lake,  gave  origin  to  the  large  turf  moors  of 
(hat  part  of  the  country.    The  Romans  them- 


selves mention  cutting  down  tlje  British  fo- 
rests, as  well  for  the  purpose  of  making  roads 
through  the  country,  as  to  drive  the  natives  out 
of  their  fastnesses. 

In  the  peat-bogs  of  the  bleakest  districts 
of  Scotland,  the  remains  of  pine  trees  are  very 
abundant;  and  such  is  their  durability,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  quantity  of  turpentine  they 
contain,  that,  where  the  birch  is  reduced  to  a 
pulp,  and  the  oak  cracks  into  splinters,  as  it 
dries,  the  heart  of  the  pine  remains  fresh,  and, 
embalmed  in  its  own  turpentine,  is  quite  elas- 
tic, and  used  by  the  country  people  in  place  of 
candles.  In  England,  too,  subterraneous  beds 
of  pines  have  been  found;  and  though,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  greater  warmth  of  the  climate, 
these  contain  less  turpentine,  and  are  more 
decayed,  the  remains  of  the  cones,  or  seed- 
vessels,  show  that  they  belong  to  the  same 
species. 

One  of  the  most  singular  changes  to  which 
any  country  can  be  subjected,  is  that  which 
arises  from  the  formation  of  extensive  masses 
of  peat-earth.  They  are  common  in  most  of 
the  colder  parts  of  the  world,  and  are  known 
in  Ireland  (where  they  occupy  nearly  one-tenth 
of  the  surface)  by  the  name  of  peat-mosses. 
These  accumulations  of  a  peculiar  vegetable 
matter,  are  a  sort  of  natural  chronicle  of  the 
countries  in  which  they  are  found.  In  the 
northern  parts  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain, 
and  in  many  places  of  Ireland,  especially  in 
the  central  parts,  between  the  Irish  Sea  and 
the  Shannon,  they  point  out  that  the  soil  and 
climate  were  once  far  superior  to  what  the 
country  now,  in  those  situations,  enjoys. 

The  era  of  the  first  commencement  of  these 
bogs  is  not  known;  but  as  in  many  of  them, 
both  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  are  found  the 
horns  and  skulls  of  animals  of  which  no  live 
specimens  now  exist  in  the  country,  and  have 
not  been  since  the  commencement  of  record- 
ed history,  their  origin  must  be  referred  to  very 
remote  periods.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
formation  of  a  peat-bog,  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, does  not  appear  to  be  a  very 
lengthened  process;  for,  George,  earl  of  Cro- 
marty, mentions  (Philosophical  Transactions, 
No.  330,)  that  near  loch  Broaw,  on  the  west 
of  Ross-shire,  a  considerable  portion  of  ground 
had,  between  the  years  1651  and  1699,  been 
changed  from  a  forest  of  barked  and  leafless 
pines,  to  a  peat-moss  or  bog,  in  which  the 
people  were  cutting  turf  for  fuel. 

The  process,  according  to  the  earl's  de- 
scription, which  has  been  verified  by  the  ob- 
servations of  others,  is  this: — The  pines,  after 
having  stood  for  some  time  deprived  of  their 
bark,  and  bleaching  in  the  rains,  which,  in  that 
country,  are  both  heavy  and  frequent,  are 
gradually  rotted  near  their  roots,  and  fall. 
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generally,  by  the  action  of  the  south-west 
winds,  wliich  are  the  most  violent  in  the  Bri- 
tish isles.  After  the  trees  have  fallen,  and 
have  been  soaked  by  the  rains,  they  are  soon 
covered  by  various  species  oi  fungi.  When 
these  begin  to  decay,  the  rain  washes  the  ad- 
hesive matter  into  which  they  are  reduced  be- 
tween the  fallen  tree  and  the  ground,  and  a 
dam  is  thus  formed  which  collects  and  contains 
the  water.  It  is  a  property  of  those  species  of 
moss  which  grow  most  readily  in  cold  and  moist 
districts,  to  keep  decomposing  at  the  roots 
while  they  continue  to  grow  vigorously  at  the 
tops.  Cold  and  humidity,  as  has  been  said, 
are  the  circumstances  in  which  the  mosses 
that  rot  and  consolidate  into  peat  are  formed; 
and  when  the  mosses  begin  to  grow,  they  have 
the  power  of  augmenting  those  causes  of  their 
production.  The  mossy  surface,  from  its 
spongy  nature,  and  from  the  moisture  with 
which  it  is  covered,  is  one  of  the  very  worst 
conductors  of  heat;  and  thus,  even  in  the 
warmest  summers,  the  surface  of  moss  is  al- 
ways comparatively  cold.  Beside  the  spongy 
part  of  the  moss,  which  retains  its  fibrous  tex- 
ture for  many  years,  there  is  a  portion  of  it, 
and  especially  of  the  small  fungi  and  lichens 
with  which  it  is  mixed,  that  is  every  year  re- 
duced to  the  consistency  of  a  very  tough  and 
retentive  mould.  That  subsides,  closes  up  the 
openings  of  the  spongy  roots  of  the  moss,  both 
in  itself,  and  by  means  of  the  additional  cold 
which  it  produces  in  the  summer. 

'  The  following  account  of  the  conversion  of 
forests  into  bogs  is  said  to  be  from  the  pen  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  it  is  certainly  charac- 
terized by  that  accuracy  of  observation,  and 
felicity  of  expression,  for  which  he  is  so  re- 
markable. 

"  Extensive  forests,  occupying  a.  long  tract 
of  tolerably  level  ground,  have  been  gradually 
destroyed  by  natural  decay,  accelerated  by  the 
increase  of  the  bogs.    The  wood  which  they 
might  have  produced  was  useless  to  tiie  pro- 
prietors; the  state  of  the  roads,  as  well  as  of 
the  country  in  general,  not  permitting  so  bulky 
and  weighty  an  article  to  be  carried  from  the 
place  where  it  had  grown,  however  valuable 
it  might  have  proved  had  it  been  transferred 
elsewhere.    In  this  situation  the  trees  of  the 
natural  forest  pined  and  withered,  and  were 
thrown  down  with  the  wind;  and  it  often  ne- 
cessarily happened   that   they  fell   into,  or 
across,  some  little  stream  or  rivulet,  by  the 
side  of  which  they  had  flourished  and  decay- 
ed.   The  stream  being  stopt,  saturated  with 
standing  water  the  soil  around  it;  and  instead 
of  being,  as  hitherto,  the  drain  of  the  forest, 
the  stagnation  of  tiie  rivulet  converted  Into  a 
swamp  what  its  current  had  formerly  rendered 
dry.    The  loose  bog-earth,  and  the  sour  mois- 
ture with  which  it  was  impregnated,  loosened 
and  poisoned  the  roots  of  other  neighbouring 
trees,  which,  at  the  ne.xt  storm,  went  to  the 
ground  in  their  turn,  and  tended  still  more  to 
impede  the  current  of  the  water;  while  the  ac- 
cumulating moss,  as  the  bog-earth  is  called  in 
Scotland,  went  on  increasing  and  heaving  up. 
so  ns  to  bury  the  trunks  of  the  trees  which  it 
had  destroyed.    In  the  counties  of  Inverness 
and  Ross,  instances  mny  be  seen,  at  the  i)re 


sent  day,  where  the  melancholy  process,  of 
the  conversion  of  a  forest  into  a  bog,  is  still 
going  forward." 

(To  he  continued.') 


BANNOW,  THE  "  IRISH  HERCULA- 
NEUM." 


"My  next  visit  was  to  the  town  ofBannow, 
which  is  justly  denominated  the  '  Irish  Her- 
culaneum.' 

"  All  this  was  in  the  more  immediate  vici- 
nity of  his  house;  my  kind  host  accompanied 
me.  We  proceeded  to  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
bour, and  entered  over  a  style  into  a  large  en- 
closure, having  the  remains  of  a  delapidated 
church  in  the  centre.  The  ground  was  a  low 
eminence  of  sand,  partly  covered  with  a  scan- 
ty vegetation,  on  which  some  sheep  and  goats 
were  feeding.  It  was  every  where  undulated 
with  hillocks,  between  which  were  long, 
straight  depressions,  having  an  appearance 
more  formal  and  regular  than  is  usually  seen 
among  sand  hills.  Rising  from  these  was  a 
square  mass  of  hollow  masonry,  about  seven 
feet  high,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the 
ruined  church  walls,  was  the  only  appearance 
of  the  work  of  man  visible  around  us.  After 
looking  about  here  for  some  time,  I  proposed 
to  my  friend  to  proceed  to  the  town  of  Ban- 
now;  when  he  astonished  me,  by  saying,  '  You 
are  now  in  the  high-street,  in  the  midst  of  it.' 
In  effect,  so  I  was.  The  sands  of  the  shore 
had  risen  and  swallowed  it  up  as  effectually  as 
the  ashes  and  lava  of  Mount  Vesuvius  could 
have  done.  The  hillocks  were  the  houses,  the 
straight  depressions  were  the  streets,  the  de 
lapidated  walls  half  covered  were  the  high 
parish  church,  and  the  square  tube  of  masonry 
was  the  massive  chimney  of  the  town- 
house  peeping  above  the  soil,  while  the  rest  of 
the  edifice  was  buried  under  it. 

"  On  more  closely  inspecting  these  remains, 
it  was  easy  to  trace  the  plan  of  the  town, 
which  consisted  of  several  wide  streets,  cross- 
ing one  another,  and  extending  generally 
eighty  or  a  hundred  yards  before  the  traces 
were  lost.  One  of  them  ran  down  to  the  sea 
at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour;  we  followed  its 
traces,  and  there  found  what  appeared  to  have 
been  a  fine  quay  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  the 
remains  of  which  were  nearly  two  hundred 
yards  in  length;  and  higher  up  was  the  founda- 
tion of  a  very  extensive  edifice,  evidently  some 
public  building.  As  it  was  clear  that  there 
had  existed  a  large  and  important  town,  it  was 
greatly  my  wish  to  excavate  some  part  of  it  in 
search  of  antiquities;  and  a  gentletnan  of  the 
vicinity,  who  seemed  as  zealous  as  myself,  pro- 
mised to  assist  me  with  fifty  men.  He  did  not 
keep  his  word,  however,  and  I  made  only  such 
discoveries  as  were  possible  by  my  own  per- 
sonal exertions. 

"  I  cut  across  one  of  the  hollow  ways,  and 
ascertained  it  was  paved  beneath  the  soil,  and 
so  had  been  a  street.  I  dug  into  one  of  the 
mounds,  and  came  to  the  foundations  of  walls 
of  masonry,  and  so  was  convinced  they  hail 
been  houses.  I  visited  tlie  church,  and  saw  it 
was  a  very  ancient  structure.  The  windows 
were  not  the  pointed  Gothic,  such  as  were 
subsequently  introduced  by  the  Normans,  but 


Saxon,  similar  to  those  of  Cormac's  chapel  at 
Cashel,  and  in  that  style  of  architecture  known 
to  have  existed  in  Ireland  long  before  the  in- 
vasion. I  examined  the  inside,  and  found  it 
filled  with  sculptural  ornaments,  as  remarkable 
for  their  antiquity  as  their  beauty.  Among 
them  was  a  stone  coffm  or  kistvaen,  in  the  ca- 
vity of  which  was  a  receptacle  for  the  head 
and  shoulders  of  the  man.  Beside  it  was  a 
baptismal  font,  of  very  antique  sculpture  in 
relief — it  was  that  alluded  to  by  Mrs.  Hall  in 
her  «  Sketches.'  In  fact,  the  whole  appear- 
ance of  the  place — the  impression  that  we  were 
standing  over  a  once  populous  city,  which  yet 
remained  almost  entire,  with  all  its  busy  inha- 
bitants, it  might  be,  buried  under  our  feet,  gave 
to  its  present  silence  and  solitude  an  interest, 
greater,  perhaps,  than  is  attached  to  any  other 
remains  in  the  united  kingdoms. 

"  To  inquire  into  its  history,  and  ascertain 
what  was  known  of  its  former  state,  was  my 
next  care.  It  appears  to  have  existed  as  a 
place  of  some  note  at  the  time  of  the  invasion, 
as  it  is  mentioned  both  by  native  and  foreign 
historians.  Sir  James  Ware  says,  the  name 
'  Bannow'  signifies  '  auspicious,'  and  it  in- 
duced the  Anglo-Normans  to  land  in  its  vici- 
nity, as  a  good  omen  of  success.  In  the  Irish 
annals  of  Ennisfellen,  it  is  called  '  the  bay  of 
the  pig,'  from  the  multitude  of  these  animals 
reared  there  by  the  Irish,  a  peculiarity  for 
which  the  neighbouring  country  is  still  distin- 
guished, where  they  are  attended  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  increase  to  an  enormous 
size.  It  was  situated  at  the  mouth  of  a  large 
inlet  of  the  sea  in  the  barony  of  Bargie,  about 
twenty-four  miles  south  of  West,  or  Wexford. 
The  bay  was  formerly  entered  by  two  deep 
channels,  as  appears  by  a  map  in  the  Down 
Survey  in  the  record  office,  Dublin;  and  from 
its  favourable  situation  for  trade  attained  much 
prosperity.  From  the  quit-rent  rolls  which  I 
examined  at  Wexford,  it  contained,  among 
others,  the  following  streets,  viz.  High-street, 
W  eaver-street,  St.  George-street,  Upper-street, 
St.  Toolock's-street,  St.  Mary's-street,  St. 
Ivory-street,  Lady-street,  Little-street,  &,c. 

Fair  slated  houses,  horse-mills,  gardens, 
and  other  indications  of  a  prosperous  place, 
are  also  mentioned  as  paying  quit-rent. 

"  It  had,  moreover,  a  royal  charter  of  incor- 
poration, and  sent  two  members  to  the  Irish 
parliament,  who  were  elected  by  the  burgesses 
or  citizens  of  the  town.  This  last  indication 
of  its  prosperity  continued  up  to  the  time  of 
the  union.  My  friend  remembered  himself, 
when  notice  for  the  election  was  issued.  It 
was  posted  on  the  solitary  chimney  as  the  only 
representation  of  the  houses  of  the  town.  The 
burgesses  were  supposed  to  assemble  round 
it;  the  members  were  put  into  nomination  by 
lord  Ely,  and  so  the  forms  of  election  were  re- 
gularly gone  through,  and  for  a  series  of  years 
two  representatives  were  returned  to  parlia- 
ment from  one  chimney. 

"  It  is  not  known  at  vvhat  precise  time  the 
submersion  of  this  city  by  the  sands  took 
place,  but  the  process  by  which  it  was  destroy- 
ed is  still  going  on  in  its  vicinity.  Before  it 
lies  a  very  extensive  tract  of  fine  sand,  which 
is  contiimally  shifting  and  changing  its  place 
and  form.    I  watched  its  progress  as  it  rose 
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in  little  columns,  like  the  sand  pillars  of  Afri- 
can deserts  on  a  small  scale.  It  was  driven 
about  by  the  slightest  winds  in  currents  and 
eddies  ;  wherever  it  met  an  obstruction,  it 
formed  round  it  as  a  nucleus,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours  'materially  altered  the  appear- 
ance of  any  particular  spot.  Not  only  the 
town,  but  the  whole  harbour  has  undergone  an 
extraordinary  mutation  from  this  cause.  So 
late  as  the  period  of  the  Down  Survey,  in 
1657,  in  the  map  of  this  district  which  I  ex- 
amined, the  island  of  Slade  lay  opposite  to  the 
site  of  the  town,  separated  from  it  by  a  broad 
channel;  and  it  appears  from  other  authorities 
that  directions  were  given  to  mariners  how  to 
steer  up  this  channel,  so  as  to  clear  some 
rocks  which  lay  in  the  middle  of  it.  There  is 
now  no  island  of  Slade,  or  no  navigable  chan- 
nel; the  whole  was  filled  up  by  that  process 
■which  covered  the  city:  the  dangerous  rocks 
are  high  and  dry  at  a  considerable  distance  in- 
land, and  a  firm  road,  over  which  I  passed  in 
a  carriage,  with  several  heavy  carts,  now  runs 
across  the  harbour — 

'  Puppibus  ilia  prius,  patulis  nunc  hospita  plaus- 
tris.'  " 

FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

There  are  but  few  of  the  readers  of  "  The 
Friend,"  f  presume,  who  will  not  readily  ad- 
mit the  truth  and  beauty  of  the  following  quo- 
tation; an  apology,  therefore,  is  deemed  un- 
necessary for  requesting  its  insertion. 

"  Next  to  the  being  of  a  God,  the  doctrine  of  the 
immortality  of  man  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  reli- 
gion, and  of  all  the  animating  prospects  which  can 
cheer  us  in  this  land  of  our  pilgrimage.  Remove 
from  the  mind  the  belief  of  a  future  existence  and 
the  hope  of  immortality,  and  religion  becomes  a  sha- 
dow, life  a  dream,  and  the  approach 'of  death  a  scene 
of  darkness  and  despair.  Upon  this  short  question, 
'  Is  man  immortal,  or  is  he  not  ?'  depends  all  that  is 
valuable  in  science,  in  morals,  and  in  theology,  and 
all  that  is  most  interesting  to  man  as  a  social  being, 
and  as  a  rational  and  accountable  intelligence.  If 
he  is  destined  to  an  eternal  existence,  an  immense 
importance  must  attach  to  all  his  present  aflfec- 
tions,  actions,  and  pursuits;  and  it  must  be  a  matter 
of  infinite  moment  that  they  be  directed  in  such  a 
channel,  as  will  tend  to  carry  him  forward,  in  safety, 
to  the  felicities  of  a  future  world.  But  if  his  whole 
existence  be  circumscribed  within  the  circle  of  a  few 
fleeting  years,  man  appears  an  enigma,  an  inexpli- 
cable phenomenon  in  the  universe,  human  life  a  mys- 
tery, the  world  a  scene  of  confusion,  virtue  a  mere 
phantom,  the  Creator  a  capricious  being,  and  his 
plans  and  arrangements  an  inextricable  maze. 

"  There  is  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  in- 
difference to  religion  which  so  generally  prevails, 
especially  among  those  who  are  raised  a  little  above 
the  vulgar  throng,  and  the  unhallowed  propensities 
and  vicious  practices  to  which  it  gives  rise,  are 
owing,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  the  want  of  a 
full  conviction  of  the  reality  of  a  future  existence,  or 
to  some  doubts  which  hover  about  the  mind  in  rela- 
tion to  this  important  point.  There  is  no  man,  how- 
ever insensible  to  the  obligations  of  religion,  that 
can  fully  satisfy  his  own  mind,  or  the  minds  of 
others,  that  the  idea  of  a  future  world  is  a  mere 
chimera.  On  the  contrary,  the  possibility,  and  even 
the  probability,  of  the  truth  of  man's  eternal  destiny, 
will,  at  certain  seasons,  force  themselves  upon  the 
mind  even  of  the  most  careless  and  profane.  Yet  it 
is  amazing  to  consider  with  what  ease  and  indiffer- 
ence multitudes  of  this  description  can  glide  down 
the  stream  of  time,  under  the  awful  uncertainty 
whether  it  will  land  them  in  the  shades  of  annihila- 


tion, the  realms  of  bliss,  or  the  regions  of  endless 
woe. 

To  treat  a  subject,  so  interesting  and  momen- 
tous, with  levity  or  indifference — to  exert  all  the 
energies  of  the  soul  in  the  pursuit  of  objects,  which 
a  few  years  at  most  will  snatch  for  ever  from  their 
embrace,  and  never  to  spend  one  serious  hour  in  re- 
flecting on  what  may  possibly  succeed  the  present 
scene  of  existence,  or  in  endeavouring  to  find  some 
light  to  clear  up  the  doubts  that  may  hang  over  this 
important  inquiry,  and  to  treat  with  derision  and 
scorn  those  who  would  direct  them  in  this  serious 
investigation,  is  not  only  foolish  and  preposterous, 
but  the  height  of  infatuation  and  madness.  It  is 
contrary  to  every  principle  on  which  reasonable  men 
act,  in  relation  to  the  affairs  of  the  present  world. 
To  retain  the  profits  of  a  lucrative  business,  or  to 
prevent  the  loss  of  fortune  or  of  honour,  a  man  will 
sometimes  strain  every  nerve,  stretch  every  faculty, 
deprive  himself  of  sleep,  submit  to  numerous  priva- 
tions, encounter  the  raging  elements  and  brave  the 
dangers  of  the  ocean — nay,  he  will  often  be  over- 
whelmed with  despondency  at  the  slightest  incon- 
veniences, and  will  pass  whole  v/eeks  and  months 
in  sullenness  and  chagrin,  for  an  imaginary  affront,  or 
for  the  loss  of  a  few  pounds,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
he  remains  perfectly  indifferent  and  without  the  least 
emotion,  in  regard  to  the  unknown  scenes  of  the 
eternal  world,  and  the  danger  of  endless  misery  to 
which  he  is  exposed.  Such  a  conduct,  and  such  dis- 
positions, which  are  too  frequently  realized  in  the 
cases  of  thousands  who  occasionally  mingle  in  our 
religious  assemblies,  are  obviously  inconsistent  with 
the  dictates  of  prudence  and  of  common  sense,  and 
with  every  thing  that  ought  to  characterize  a  rational 
and  an  accountable  creature. 

"  When  we  look  back  into  the  inexplorable  abyss 
of  that  eternity  which  is  already  past — when  we  look 
forward  to  the  immeasurable  extent  and  the  un- 
fathomable depths  of  eternity  to  come — when  we  be- 
hold time,  and  all  its  circlingyears,  appearing  only  like 
a  point  on  the  surface  of  that  vast  and  boundless 
ocean — when  we  consider  the  immense  space  of  the 
universe  with  which  we  are  surrounded,  and  the  in- 
numerable worlds  which  lie  dispersed  in  every  direc- 
tion throughout  the  immeasurable  tracts  of  creation 
— when  we  consider,  that  our  existence,  as  thinking 
beings, may  run  parallel  with  interminable  ages;  and 
that,  in  the  revolutions  of  eternity,  we  may  exist  in 
regions  of  space  immeasurably  distant  from  our  pre- 
sent habitation,  associate  with  other  orders  of  intelli- 
gent beings,  and  pass  through  new  scenes  and 
clianges  in  distant  worlds ;  and  when  we  consider 
that  our  relation  to  time  may  be  dissolved,  and  our 
connection  with  eternity  commence,  within  the  space 
of  a  few  months  or  years,  or  even  before  the  sun 
shall  have  described  another  circuit  around  the  earth, 
no  inquiry  can  appear  so  momentous  and  interest- 
ing, as  that  which  leads  to  the  determination  of  our 
future  and  eternal  destiny,  and  of  those  realities 
which  await  us  beyond  the  tomb.  To  remain  insen- 
sible to  the  importance  of  such  an  inquiry,  and  un- 
affected at  the  prospect  of  the  result  to  which  it  may 
lead,  while  we  are  feelingly  alive  to  all  the  paltry 
concerns  and  little  ills  of  life,  would  argue  the  most 
unaccountable  stupidity,  inconsistency,  and  infatua- 
tion. 

"  The  man  whose  heart  pants  after  substantial 
knowledge  and  felicity,  whose  affections  centre  on 
the  Author  of  his  existence,  and  who  delights  to  con- 
template his  character  and  perfections,  will  enter 
with  pleasure  on  every  investigation  which  has  a 
tendency  to  throw  a  light  on  the  scene  of  his  future 
destination.  He  will  weigh,  with  impartiality,  every 
consideration,  and  will  seize  with  delight  upon  every 
argument,  by  which  a  full  conviction  of  his  immor- 
tal destiny  may  be  indelibly  riveted  upon  his  mind  : 
and  he  will  endeavour  to  cheer  his  soul  amidst  the 
sorrows  of  mortality,  with  the  consideration,  that 
'  when  the  earthly  house  of  his  tabernacle  is  dissolv- 
ed, he  has  a  building  of  God,  an  house  not  made 
with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens.'  " 

An  honest  mind  is  not  in  the  power  of  a  dis- 
honest: to  break  its  peace,  there  must  be  some 
guilt  or  consciousness. — Pope. 


STANZAS 

On  the  Death  of  an  Infant. 
Born  but  to  die  !  like  some  fair  flower 

Ere  it  hath  drunk  the  dewy  gem, 
Just  opening  to  the  vernal  shower. 

Torn  rudely  from  its  parent  stem  : 
Ere  it  hath  shed  its  fragrance  round. 
Cast,  soil'd  and  withering,  to  the  ground. 

Was  it  for  this  the  mother  mild. 

Delighted,  fondly  loved  to  trace 
Each  feature  of  her  slumbering  child. 

Each  beauty  of  its  infant  face  ; 
And  from  its  cheek  the  tear  to  steal. 
With  rapture  none  but  mothers  feel.' 

Was  it  for  this,  when  sickness  dread 

Dimm'd  the  mild  lustre  of  its  eye, 
She  sadly  watch'd  its  midnight  bed? 

Sought  meaning  in  each  senseless  cry  ? 
Observed  each  look  with  anxious  care. 
Now  dropp'd  a  tear,  now  breathed  a  prayer  ? 

Yet  had'st  thou  lived,  sweet  babe,  to  tread 
Life's  rugged  paths,  its  wilds  forlorn, 

Thou'dst  lived  to  mourn  hope's  visions  fled. 
And,  for  the  rose-bud  grasp'd  the  thorn  : 

Thou'dst  lived  the  thousand  pangs  to  prove 

Of  friendship  frail,  more  fragile  love. 

But  happier  thou  !  for  thou  art  gone 
Where  love  and  peace  eternal  dwell : 

To  yon  bright  bless'd  abode  thou'rt  borne. 
Whose  joys  no  mortal  tongue  may  tell! 

Pure  to  its  God  thy  soul  is  given  : 

Pure  as  it  left  its  native  heaven  '.  P. 

From  one  of  the  late  Annuals. 

Selected  for  "  The  Friend.'' 
Great  God,  at  midnight's  solemn  hour, 

I  own  thy  goodness  and  thy  power ; 
But  bending  low  before  thy  throne, 

I  pray  not  for  myself  alone. 

I  pray  for  her,  my  dearest  friend, 
For  her  ray  fervent  prayers  ascend ; 

And  while  to  thee  my  vows  I  bring. 
For  her  my  warmest  wishes  spring. 

While  dark  and  silent  rolls  the  night. 
Protect  her  with  thy  heavenly  might ; 

Thy  curtain  round  her  pillow  spread. 
And  circling  angels  guard  her  head. 

Let  peaceful  slumbers  press  her  eyes. 
Till  morning  beams  in  splendour  rise  ; 

And  pure  and  radiant  as  that  beam. 
Be  the  light  vision  of  her  dream. 

Let  each  succeeding  morn  impart 
New  pleasures  to  her  tranquil  heart ; 

And  richer  blessings  crown  the  night. 
Than  meet  the  view  at  morning  light. 

Whate'er  my  swelling  heart  desires. 

When  fervent  prayer  to  Heaven  aspires, 

Whate"er  has  formed  my  fancy's  glow. 
May  she,  with  tenfold  richness,  know. 

O  God,  may  she  thy  laws  fulfil. 

And  live,  and  die,  thy  favourite  still ; 

Live,  to  enjoy  thy  bounteous  hand. 
And  die  to  join  the  seraph  band. 

Courage,  that  grows  from  constitution,  very 
often  forsakes  a  man  when  he  has  occasion  for 
it  :  and  vvhen  it  is  only  a  kind  of  instinct  in 
the  soul,  it  breaks  out  on  all  occasions,  with- 
out judgment  or  discretion.  That  courage 
which  arises  from  the  sense  of  our  dutj-,  and 
from  the  fear  of  offending  Him  that  made  us, 
acts  always  in  an  uniform  manner,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  right  reason. — Addison 
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THE  FRIEND. 


FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  to  prove 
that  Ellas  Hicks,  as  well  as  others  of  the  same 
school,  entertain  and  advocate  principles  of  a 
decidedly  deistical  character;  and  thousands 
who  have  been,  in  one  sense,  mere  lookers  on 
during  the  controversj',  are  entirely  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  this  charge.  Some  of  his  fol- 
lowers frankly  acknowledge  its  correctness, 
and  openly  advocate  the  anti-christian  opinions 
imputed  to  him;  while  others  quibble,  and 
evade  the  question  in  such  way,  as  to  show 
that  they  are  neither  prepared  to  own  the  prin- 
ciples nor  condemn  the  preacher.  Many,  how- 
ever, are  so  under  the  influence  of  a  strong 
personal  predilection  in  favour  of  the  man, 
that  they  are  unable  to  weigh,  impartially,  the 
evidence  laid  before  them,  in  proof  of  the  un- 
soundness of  his  doctrines. 

It  has  long  been  known,  that  early  bias, 
and  strong  preconceived  opinions,  fortify  the 
mind  against,  and  prevent  the  reception  of, 
evidence  which  goes  to  contradict  or  refute 
those  preconceived  opinions;  but  it  remained 
for  Elias  Hicks  to  discover  that  a  man  can  be- 
lieve in,  and  assent  to,  the  truth  of  a  proposi- 
tion, after  having,  by  his  own  researches,  found 
evidence  of  its  falsity! 

This  curious  and  anomalous  idea  is  clearly 
laid  down  in  his  letter  to  Thomas  Willis. 

Believing,  however,  that  very  few  of  his  adhe- 
rents will  be  able  to  practise  on  this  nevy  theo- 
ry, there  is  encouragement  afforded  to  perse- 
vere in  the  use  of  every  justifiable  means  that 
may  be  presented,  to  convince  the  misguided 
portion  of  his  adherents  of  the  dangerous  path 
tJiey  are  treading. 

It  has  often  been  declared,  that  there  is  but 
one  step  from  Hicksism  to  infidelity;  and  that, 
sooner  or  later,  the  disciples  of  the  former 
would  be  found  among  the  advocates  of  the 
latter.  This  has  sounded  harshly  to  many 
who  could  not  unite  with  the  self-styled  re- 
formers ;  and,  I  must  confess,  that  I  was  not 
myself  prepared  to  see  such  speedy  evidence 
of  its  accomplishment  as  recent  events  afford, 
and  which  I  will  endeavour  briefly  to  relate. 

It  is  within  the  recollection  of  many  of  tiie 
readers  of  "  The  Friend,"  that  Maria  Imlay 
removed  to  this  city  some  time  before  the  se- 
paration in  1828 — and  that,  after  she  had  re- 
sided a  considerable  time  amongst  us,  a  certi- 
ficate of  removal  was  presented  on  her  behalf 
from  a  monthly  meeting  in  New  Jersey,  re- 
commending her  as  an  approved  minister. 
This  certificate  was  informal,  and  improperly 
obtained.  Siie  was  also,  at  the  time  of  her  re- 
moval, under  the  care  of  the  select  meeting  to 
which  she  belonged,  as  an  offender. 

Her  unsoundness  had  been  clearly  mani- 
fested in  her  frequent  public  communications 
among  us — her  doctrines  were  vltra  Hicks- 
ism. Tlie  reception  of  her  certificate  was,  of 
course,  very  trying  to  the  sound  members  of 
the  meeting;  but  the  period  had  arrived  when 
questions  were  to  be  decided  by  a  majority  of 
voices,  (that  is,  the  Hicksites  would  have  it 
so,)  and  the  majority  was  in  favour  of  receiv- 
ing Maria  Imlay  as  a  minister  in  unity  with  the 
Society. 

After  the  separation,  she  was  appointed  by 
the  yearly  meeting  of  tiie  Hicksites,  one  of  a 


committee  to  visit  the  subordinate  meetings; 
in  which  business  she  travelled  very  extensive- 
ly. There  are  few  meetings  within  the  compass 
of  our  yearly  meeting  where  she  is  unknown; 
and  but  few,  in  which  she  failed,  by  the  avowal 
of  her  antichristian  sentiments,  to  open  the 
eyes  of  some  of  her  hearers. 

It  has  been  some  time  known  that  she,  and 
others  of  the  Hicksites  here,  were  on  terms  of 
intimacy  with  the  notorious  Frances  Wright; 
latterly,  Maria'svisits  to  the  "  Hall  of  Science"* 
had  become  so  frequent,  and  so  open,  as  to 
alarm  the  cautious  and  prudent  among  the 
seceders.  Notwithstanding  the  indulgence 
with  which  they  had  received  her  disguised  in- 
fidelity, wrapped  up  as  it  was  in  mystical  ex- 
pressions, they  were  not  prepared  to  outrage 
the  moral  feelings  of  this  community,  by  con- 
tinuing to  acknowledge,  as  a  minister  of  reli- 
gion, an  associate  of  the  younger  Owen  and 
Frances  Wright. 

The  case  was  one  of  great  difficulty.  Maria 
had  many  admirers,  and  the  majority  might  de- 
termine to  support  her;  on  the  other  hand,  her 
conduct  spoke  more  loudly  than  her  preaching, 
it  admitted  of  no  evasion,  it  was  not  suscepti- 
ble, like  her  sermons,  of  being  explained  away, 
so  as  to  mean  any  thing  or  nothing,  as  occa- 
sion required;  the  difficult  task  was,  however, 
undertaken  privately,  and  she  was  induced  to 
promise,  that  she  would  discontinue  her  con- 
nexion with  this  school  of  imported  "  free 
thinkers."  But,  alas!  how  frail  are  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  human  mind  in  things  pertaining 
to  religion,  when  unassisted  by  him  who  de- 
clared, without  me  ye  can  do  nothing!"  Not 
many  days  elapsed  before  this  misguided  wo- 
man was  again  seen  to  enter  the  "  hall  of  sci- 
ence," and  that  too  at  a  time,  and  under  cir- 
cumstances peculiarly  calculated  to  excite 
alarm  among  those  who  felt  that  their  own  re- 
putation, and  that  of  the  sect,  were  intimately 
connected  with  hers. 

It  was  on  the  day  of  their  late  monthly 
meetmg,  and  immediately  after  that  meeting 
had  adjourned,  that  Maria  made  her  last  visit 
to  the  "Hall."  This  open  violation  of  her 
promise  caused  much  confusion  and  alarm,  and 
a  number  of  the  Hicksites,  of  a  certain  class, 
were  speedily  convened  to  deliberate  on  the 
affair.  What  would  have  resulted  from  their 
deliberations,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  deter- 
mine— the  Great  Disposer  of  events  having 
seen  meet,  in  a  very  few  days  after,  to  sum- 
mon her  to  her  last  and  great  account.  Here 
we  must  leave  her — and,  had  the  body,  of 
w  hich  she  was  a  conspicuous  member,  seen 
fit  to  consign  her  mortal  remains  to  the  grave, 
without  any  special  marks  of  approbation — or 
had  they  not,  by  a  public  advertisement,  en- 
deavoured to  identify  her  with  the  Society  of 
Friends,  it  might  have  been  deemed  best  to  let 
the  whole  pass  into  oblivion.    But,  for  reasons 

*  Some  of  the  readers  of  "  Tlio  Friend"  may  be 
unacquainted  with  the  "  Ilall  of  Science."  We  un- 
derstand it  to  be  appropriated  to  the  delivery  of  lec- 
tures by  Frances  Wright  and  those  of  her  principles. 
It  is  opened  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and  per- 
haps at  other  times,  when  persons  of  infidel  opinions 
assemble  to  strengthen  one  another  in  their  senti- 
ments, by  which  tlie  Christian  religion,  and  the  so- 
lemn duty  of  divine  worship,  are  publicly  set  at 
nought. 


best  known  to  themselves,  a  course  was  pursu- 
ed, which  has  imposed  upon  Friends  the  unplea- 
sant duty  of  vindicating  themselves  from  the  im- 
putation of  tolerating  such  a  minister,  by  stating 
explicitly  that  she  was  not,  and  had  not  been  for 
years,  a  member  of  our  religious  Society,  hav- 
ing been  disowned  for  the  unsoundness  of  her 
doctrines,  &lc.  The  newspapers  announced  that 
the  funeral  of  Maria  Imlay — "  an  approved  mi- 
nister of  the  Society  of  Friends,"  would  take 
place  from  the  meeting  house  on  Hester 
Street.  It  did  take  place  accordingly — a 
meeting  was  held,  and  the  corpse  exposed  to 
public  view ; — a  circumstance  before  un- 
known on  similar  occasions.  Those  among 
the  Hicksites  who  profess  to  have  disapproved 
of  the  deceased,  assign,  as  the  cause  of  this 
procedure,  the  illness  of  another  person  in  the 
house  where  she  died  ;  but  when  we  advert  to 
the  fact  that  very  few  (perhaps  not  more  than 
six  or  eight)  such  instances  have  occurred 
here  within  the  recollection  of  any  now  living 
amongst  us  ;  and  that  this  evidence  of  unity 
has  heretofore  been  reserved  for  persons  whose 
religious  services,  eminent  piety,  and  exem- 
plary deportment,  called  for  some  public  mark 
of  approbation  ; — we  cannot  be  induced  to  be- 
lieve that,  in  this  instance,  it  was  resorted  to 
as  a  mere  matter  of  convenience.  Had  the 
Hicksites,  generally,  viewed  her  conduct  in  the 
light  that  some  few  of  them  do,  they  would,  no 
doubt,  have  subjected  one  of  their  families  to 
inconvenience,  rather  than  thus  publicly  stamp 
her  conduct  and  principles  with  the  approba- 
tion of  their  whole  body. 

No  personal  motives  have  dictated  these  lines, 
they  are  written  in  the  hope,  that  some  of  those 
who  have  been  led  to  doubt  the  important 
truths  of  our  holy  religion,  because  they  can- 
not comprehend  them, — may  be  induced  to 
pause  before  they  advance  beyond  recovery, 
on  that  road,  which  ever  has,  and  ever  must, 
land  the  deluded  traveller  in  confirmed  infi- 
delity. A. 
Kew  Yorlc,  12  mo.  1829. 

On  page  64  of  our  last  number  in  the  arti- 
cle entitled  Remarks  upon  Evan  Lewis'  re- 
view, &LC.  19th  line  from  the  bottom,  for  the 
words, "  when  a  record  was  made  uniting  with 
it,"  read — "  when  the  clerk  commenced  ma- 
king his  minute  uniting  with  it." 


In  the  obituary  notice  of  Phebe  Hoag,  page 
62,  instead  of"  one  hundred  and  twenty-three 
great  grand  children,  all  living,"  say,  "one 
hundred  and  twenty-three  great  grand  chil- 
dren, eighty-eight  living." 


The  Spencerean  stanzas  over  the  signature 
**M.  came  too  late  for  this  number ;  we 
shall  assign  a  place  for  them  in  the  next. 


Jtfiirrierf,  12th  mo.  1,  at  Friends' meeting-house, 
(for  the  northern  district,  Philadelphia,)  Thomas 
Walmsley,  of  Jiyberry,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Ephraim  Haines,  of  this  city. 

Married,  on  the  21st  of  10th  month  last,  at  Creek 
meeting,  in  Clinton,  Duchess  county,  N.  Y.  Alfred 
M.  Underiiill,  of  West  Chester  county,  son  of  the 
late  Robert  Underbill  deceased,  to  Lvdia  P.,  only 
daughter  of  Reuben  and  Phobe  Howes,  of  the  former 
place. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

REDEMPTION  BY  JESUS  CHRIST. 

(Continued  from  page  27.) 

Robert  Barclay  proceeds: — "  Seeing  then 
that  this  doctrine  of  the  universality  of  Christ's 
death  is  so  certain  and  agreeable  to  the  scrip- 
ture testimony,  and  to  the  sense  of  the  purest 
antiquity,  it  nmay  be  wondered  how  so  many, 
some  whereof  have  been  esteemed  not  only 
learned,  but  also  pious,  have  been  capable  to 
fall  into  so  gross  and  strange  an  error.  But 
the  cause  of  this  doth  evidently  appear,  in 
that  the  way  and  method  by  which  the  virtue 
and  efficacy  of  his  death  is  communicated  to 
all  men,  hath  not  been  rightly  understood,  or 
indeed  hath  been  erroneously  taught.  The 
Pelagians,  ascribing  all  to  man's  will  and  na- 
ture, denied  man  to  have  any  seed  of  sin  con- 
veyed to  him  from  Adam.  And  the  Semi-Pe- 
lagians, making  grace  as  a  gift  following  upon 
man's  merit,  or  right  improving  of  his  na- 
ture." 

Elias  Hicks  denies  that  we  have  lost  any 
thing  by  Adam's  fall.  "  If  we  reflect  ration- 
ally, I  think,"  he  says,  "  we  must  be  gainers 
by  it."  Consequently  he  denies  the  mediation 
and  atonement  of  Christ  and  the  universal  ap- 
plication of  the  benefits  of  his  sufferings  and 
death. 

In  the  warmth  of  his  zeal  against  the  errors 
of  Pelagius,  Augustine  used  some  expressions 
which  were  gleaned  up  by  others,  and  gave 
rise  to  the  doctrine  of  unconditional  reprobation, 
equally  repugnant  to  the  purchase  of  salvation 
for  all  Vvho  comply  with  the  terms. 

The  Arminians,  and  other  assertors  of 
universal  grace,  involve  themselves  in  a  diffi- 
culty, and  strengthen  the  advocates  of  predes- 
tination, by  making  salvation  to  depend  upon 
the  historical  knowledge  of  the  death  and  suf- 
ferings of  Christ.  When  they  are  met  with 
the  fact,  that  this  knowledge  has  never  been 
communicated  to  a  great  part  of  mankind,  and, 
consequently,  upon  their  own  terms,  such  could 
not  be  saved,  they  are  obliged  to  resort  to 
some  providential  interference,  to  convey  this 
knowledge,  either  through  the  diffusion  of  the 
Scriptures,  or  the  preaching  of  the  gospel. 
The  perplexities  in  which  many  of  them  be- 
come entangled,  for  want  of  clearly  under- 
standing the  subject,  induced  Robert  Bar- 
clay to  make  this  remark. 

"  So  that  I  have  often  observed,  that 
these  assertors  of  universal  grace  did  far  more 
pithily  and  strongly  overturn  the  false  doc- 
trine of  their  adversaries,  than  they  did  estab- 
lish and  confirm  the  truth  and  certainty  of 
their  own.  And  though  they  have  proof  suffi- 
cient from  the  holy  Scriptures  to  confirm  the 
universality  of  Christ's  death,  and  that  none 
are  precisely,  by  any  irrevocable  decree,  ex- 
cluded from  salvation,  yet  I  find,  when  they  are 
pressed  in  the  respects  above  mentioned,  to 
show  how  God  hath  so  far  equally  extended 
the  capacity  to  partake  of  the  benefit  of  Ciirisfs 
death  unto  all,  as  to  communicate  unto  them  a 
sufficient  way  of  so  doing,  they  are  somewhat 
in  a  strait,  and  are  put  more  to  give  us  their 
conjectures  from  the  certainty  of  the  former 
pre-supposed  truth,  to  wit,  that  because  Christ 
hath  certainly  died  for  all,  and  God  hath  not 


rendered  salvation  impossible  to  any,  there  must 
be  some  way  or  other  by  which  they  may  be 
saved;  which  must  be  by  improving  some  com- 
mon grace,  or  by  gathering  from  the  works 
of  creation  and  providence,  than  by  really  de- 
monstrating, by  convincing  and  spiritual  argu- 
ments, what  that  way  is." 

After  speaking  of  the  darkness  which  gra- 
dually overcast  the  Christian  church,  until  the 
true  gospel  of  Christ  became  almost  totally 
obscured,  from  the  7th  to  the  14th  centuries, 
and  the  gradations  by  which  it  was  again  in 
measure  cleared  of  this  obscurity,  through  the 
labours  of  the  reformers,  he  introduces  the 
faith  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  upon  this  mo- 
mentous subject,  by  stating,  it  pleased  the  Al- 
mighty, for  the  "  greater  augmentation  of  the 
glory  of  his  grace,"  to  raise  up  a  few  despised 
and  illiterate  men,  chiefly  mechanics,  whom  he 
made  the  instruments  of  preaching  this  truly 
evangelical  doctrine  in  its  primitive  purity, 
"  by  which  gospel  all  the  scruples,  doubts, 
hesitations,  and  objections  above  mentioned, 
are  easily  and  evidently  answered,  and  the  jus- 
tice as  well  as  mercy  of  God,  according  to 
their  divine  and  heavenly  harmony,  are  exhi- 
bited, established,  and  confirmed.  According 
to  which  certain  light  and  gospel,  as  the  know- 
ledge thereof  has  been  manifested  to  us  by  the 
revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  in  us,  fortified  by 
our  own  sensible  experience,  and  sealed  by 
the  testimony  of  the  Spirit  in  our  hearts,  we 
can  confidently  aflirm,  and  clearly  evince,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  the  holy  Scriptures, 
the  following  points: 

"First,  That  God,  vvho  out  of  his  infinite 
love  sent  his  Son,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  into 
the  world,  who  tasted  death  for  every  man, 
hath  given  to  every  man,  whether  Jew  or  Gen- 
tile, Turk  or  Scythian,  Indian  or  Barbarian, 
of  whatsoever  nation,  country,  or  place,  a  cer- 
tain day  or  time  of  visitation;  during  which 
day  or  time  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be 
saved,  and  topartaJce  of  the  fruits  of  Christ's 
death. 

Secondly,  Thatfor  this  end  God  hath  com- 
municated and  given  unto  every  man  a  measure 
of  the  light  of  his  own  Son,  a  measure  of 
grace,  or  a  measure  of  the  Spirit,  which  the 
Scripture  expresses  by  several  names,  as  some- 
times of  the  seed  of  the  kingdom,  Mat.  xiii.  18, 
19.  the  light  that  makes  all  things  manifest, 
Eph.  v.  13.  the  word  of  God,  Rom.  x.  17.  or 
manifestation  of  the  Spirit  given  to  profit 
withal,"  1  Cor.  xii.  7.  a  talcnt,M.nt.  xxv.  15. 
'a  little  leaven,^  Mat.  xiii.  33.  '  the  gospel 
preached  in  every  creature,'  Col.  i.  23. 

Thirdly,  That  God,  in  and  by  this  Light  and 
Seed,  invites,  calls,  exhorts,  and  strives  with 
every  man,  in  order  to  save  him;  which,  as  it 
is  received  and  not  resisted,  works  the  salva- 
tion of  all,  even  of  those  who  are  ignorant  of 
the  death  and  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  of 
Adam's  fall,  both  by  bringing  them  to  a  sense 
of  their  own  misery,  and  to  be  sharers  in  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  inwardly,  and  by  making 
them  partakers  of  his  resurrection,  in  becom- 
ing holy,  pure,  and  righteous,  and  recovered 
out  of  their  sins.  By  which  also  are  saved 
they  that  have  the  knowledge  of  Christ  out- 
wardly, in  that  it  opens  their  understanding 
rightly  to  use  and  apply  the  things  delivered 


in  the  Scriptures,  and  to  receive  the  savin  D 
use  of  them,  but,  that  this  may  be  resisted  and 
rejected  in  both,  in  which  then  God  is  said  to  be 
resisted  and  pressed  down,  and  Christ  to  be 
again  crucified,  and  put  to  open  shame  in  and 
among  men.  And  to  those  who  thus  resist 
and  refuse  him,  he  becomes  their  condemna- 
tion." 

Robert  Barclay  here  declares,  according  to 
the  Scriptures,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
tasted  death  for  every  man,  and  all  may  be 
partakers  of  the  fruits  of  his  death.  The  fol- 
lowers of  E.  Hicks  deny  that  he  tasted  death 
for  any  man,  and  that  their  salvation  is  at  all 
connected  with  that  event.  Robert  Barclay 
asserts  that  God  hath  given  to  every  man  a 
measure  of  the  light  of  his  own  Son;  but  E. 
Hicks  says,  "  every  child  of  God  has  the  full 
and  complete  n^Ltine,  spirit,  and,  may  I  not  say, 
the  DIVINITY  OF  GOD  ALMIGHTY,"  and  that 
"  we  need  not  say  that  it  is  his  [Christ's]  spirit, 
but  only  that  it  is  the  same  spirit,  a  portion  of 
which  was  in  him." 

From  the  above  positions  Robert  Barclay 
draws  the  following  conclusions: 

"  First  then.  According  to  this  doctrine 
the  mercy  of  God  is  excellently  well  exhibited, 
in  that  none  are  necessarily  shut  out  from  sal- 
vation; and  his  jus  tice  is  demonstrated,  in  that 
he  condemns  none  but  such  to  whom  he  really 
made  offer  of  salvation,  affording  them  the 
means  sufficient  thereunto. 

"  Secondly,  This  doctrine,  if  well  weighed, 
will  be  found  to  be  the  foundation  of  Chris- 
tianity, salvation,  and  assurance. 

"  Thirdly,  It  agrees  and  answers  uith  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  gospel  promises  and  threats, 
and  with  the  nature  of  the  ministry  of  Christ ; 
according  to  which,  the  gospel,  salvation,  and 
repentance  are  commanded  to  be  preached  to 
every  creature,  without  respect  of  nations, 
kindred,  families,  or  tongues. 

"  Fourthly,  It  magnifies  and  commends  the 
merits  and  death  of  Christ,  in  that  it  not  only 
accounts  them  sufficient  to  save  all,  but  de- 
clares them  to  be  brought  so  nigh  unto  all,  as 
thereby  to  be  put  into  the  nearest  capacity  of 
salvation. 

"  Fifthly,  It  exalts  above  all  the  grace  of 
God,  to  which  it  attributeth  all  good,  even  the 
least  smallest  actions  that  are  so  ;  ascribing 
thereunto  not  only  the  first  beginnings  and 
motions  of  good,  but  also  the  whole  conversion 
and  salvation  of  the  soul. 

"  Sixthly,  It  contradicts,  overturns,  and  en- 
ervates, the  false  doctrine  of  the  Pelagians, 
Semi-Pelagians,  Socinians,  and  others,  who 
exalt  the  light  of  nature,  the  liberty  of  man's 
will,  in  that  it  wholly  excludes  the  natural 
man  from  having  any  place  or  portion  in' his 
own  salvation,  by  any  acting,  moving,  or  work- 
ing of  his  own,  until  he  be  first  quickened, 
raised  up,  and  actuated  by  God's  Spirit. 

"  Seventhly,  As  it  makes  the  whole  salva- 
tion of  man  solely  and  alone  to  depend  upon 
God,  so  it  makes  his  condemnation  wholly 
and  in  every  respect  to  be  of  himself,  in  that 
he  refused  and  resisted  somewhat  that  from 
God  wrestled  and  strove  in  his  heart,  and 
forces  him  to  acknowledge  God's  judgment  as 
rejecting  and  forsaking  of  him. 

"  Eighthly,  It  takes  away  all  ground  of 
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despair,  in  that  it  gives  every  one  cause  ol 
hope  and  certain  assurance  that  they  may  be 
saved;  neither  doth  feed  any  insecurity^  in  that 
none  are  certain  how  soon  their  day  may  ex- 
pire: and  therefore  it  is  a  constant  incitement 
and  provocation,  and  lively  encouragement  to 
every  man,  to  forsake  evil,  and  close  with  that 
wl)ich  is  good. 

Ninthly,  It  iconderfully  commends  as  well 
the  certainty  of  the  Christian  religion  among 
infidels,  as  it  manifests  its  own  verity  to  all, 
in  that  it  is  confirmed  and  established  by  the 
experience  of  all  men;  seeing  there  was  never 
yet  a  man  found  in  any  place  of  the  earth, 
however  barbarous  and  wild,  but  hath  acknow- 
ledged, that  at  some  time  or  other,  less  or 
more,  he  hatli  found  somewhat  in  his  heart 
reproving  him  for  some  things  evil  which  he 
hath  done,  threatening  a  certain  horror  if  he 
continued  in  them,  as  also  promising  and  com- 
municating a  certain  peace  and  sweetness,  as 
he  has  given  way  to  it,  and  not  resisted  it. 

Tenthly,  It  wonderfnlly  shoiceth  the  excel- 
lent wisdom  of  God,  by  which  he  hath  made 
the  means  of  salvation  so  universal  and  com- 
prehensive, that  it  is  not  needful  to  recur  to 
those  miraculous  and  strange  ways;  seeing, 
according  to  this  most  true  doctrine,  the  gos- 
pel reacheth  all,  of  whatsoever  condition,  age, 
or  nation. 

Eleventhly,  It  is  really  and  effectively, 
though  not  in  so  many  words,  yet  by  deeds, 
established  and  confirmed  by  all  the  preachers, 
promulgators,  and  doctors  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, that  ever  were,  or  now  are,  even  by  those 
that  otherways  in  their  judgment  oppose  this 
doctrine,  in  that  they  ail,  whatever  they  have 
been  or  are,  or  whatsoever  people,  place,  or 
country  they  came  to,  do  preach  to  the  people, 
and  to  every  individual  among  them,  that  they 
may  be  saved;  entreating  and  desiring  them  to 
believe  in  Christ,  who  hath  died  for  them.  So 
that  what  they  deny  in  the  general,  they  ac- 
knowledge of  every  particular;  there  being  no 
man  to  whom  tiiey  do  not  preach  in  order  to 
salvation,  telling  him  Jesus  Christ  calls  and 
wills  him  to  believe  andbe  saved;  and  that  if  he 
refuse,  he  shall  therefore  be  condemned,  and 
that  his  condemnation  is  of  hmiself  Such  is 
the  evidence  and  virtue  of  truth,  that  it  con- 
strains its  adversaries  even  against  their  wills 
to  plead  for  it. 

Lastiv,  According  to  this  doctrine  the  argu- 
ment used  by  the  Arminians,  and  evited  by  the 
Calvinists,  concerning  every  man's  being 
bound  to  believe  that  Christ  died  for  him,  is, 
by  altering  the  assumption,  rendered  invincible, 
thus: 

That  which  every  man  is  hound  to  believe,  is 
true: 

But  every  man  is  bound  to  believe  that  God 
is  merciful  unto  him: 

Therefore,  ^c. 

This  assumption  no  man  can  deny,  seeing  his 
mercies  are  said  to  be  over  all  his  works.  And 
herein  the  Scri[)turc  every  way  declares  the  mer- 
cyofGod  to  be,  in  that  he  invites  and  calls  sin- 
ners to  repentance,  and  hatli  opened  a  way  of 
salvation  for  them:  so  that  though  those  men 
be  not  bound  to  believe  tlie  history  of  Christ' s 
death  and  passion  who  never  came  to  know 
of  it,  yet  they  arc  bound  to  believe  that  God 


will  be  merciful  to  them,  if  they  follow  his 
ways;  and  that  he  is  merciful  unto  them,  in 
that  he  reproves  them  for  evil,  and  encourages 
them  to  good.  Neither  ought  any  man  to 
believe  that  God  is  unmerciful  to  him,  or  that 
he  hath  from  the  beginning  ordained  him  to 
come  into  the  world  that  he  might  be  left  to 
his  own  evil  inclinations,  and  so  do  wickedly 
as  a  means  appointed  by  God  to  bring  him  to 
eternal  damnation;  which,  were  it  true,  as  our 
adversaries  affirm  it  to  be  of  many  thousands, 
I  see  no  reason  why  a  man  might  not  believe; 
for  certainly  a  man  may  believe  the  truth." 

Elias  Hicks  and  his  party  are  an  exception 
to  the  eleventh  conclusion  which  Robert  Bar- 
clay draws,  and  therefore  they  cannot  be  rank- 
ed among  "  the  preachers  and  promulgators 
of  the  Christian  religion."  They  do  not  invite 
people  "  to  believe  in  Christ,  who  hatli  died 
for  them;'''  nor  can  they  consistently  tell  people 
that  "  Jesus  Christ  calls  and  wills  them  to 
believe  and  be  saved."  "  He  was  only  an 
outward  Saviour,"  they  say,  and  that  "  no  ex- 
ternal Saviour  could  have  any  hand  in  it," 
[the  salvation  of  the  soul.]  "  It  was  not  that 
outward  Jesus  Christ  that  was  the  hope  of 
glory."  "  Behef,"  they  say,  "  is  no  virtue, 
and  unbelief  no  crime."  Of  course  they  can- 
not preach  yixiVA  in  a  crucified  Redeemer,  and 
consequently  do  not  hold  the  principles  of 
either  ancient  or  modern  Quakers. 

S. 


FOR  THE  FIIIEND. 


We  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  notice 
the  insincerity  of  the  Hicksites  in  their  pro- 
fessions of  love  and  forbearance,  and  of  a  dis- 
position to  act  towards  the  Society  of  Friends 
with  justice  and  liberahty.  It  is  not  long  since 
they  circulated  through  the  meetings  of  Con- 
cord quarter,  proposals  for  what  they  pleased 
to  call  "  an  equitable  division  of  the  property," 
or  in  plain  Enghsh,  an  offer  to  return  to  Friends 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  property,  which 
they  have  violently  and  unjustly  taken  from 
them — taking  care,  howeyer,  to  frame  the  pro- 
posal in  such  manner,  that  if  Friends  acceded 
to  it,  they  must  recognise  the  Hicksites  as  the 
Society  of  Friends.  There  has  seldom  come 
under  our  notice  a  more  flagrant  piece  of  hy- 
pocrisy than  these  pretended  offers  for  an  ami- 
cable adjustment  of  the  property  question.  It 
reminds  us  of  a  marauder,  who  should  propose 
to  return  to  the  person  he  has  robbed,  one 
half  of  his  property—provided,  however,  the  lat- 
ter would  acknowledge  the  other  to  be  an  ho- 
nest and  worthy  man. 

The  Hicksites  were  perfectly  safe  in  making 
such  a  proposition  to  tiie  meetings  in  Concord. 
They  knew  that  Friends  could  not  conscien- 
tiously acknowledge  tiiem  as  members  of  the 
Society,  and  therefore  there  was  little  proba- 
bility their  proposals  would  be  acceded  to;  and 
as  they  held  exclusive  possession  of  nearly  all 
the  old  meeting  houses,  and  were  under  no  ap- 
prehension, that  Friends  would  imitate  their 
example,  by  breaking  into  them,  or  purloining 
the  keys,  the  plea  that  they  iiad  made  a  propo- 
sition for  a  compromise,  might  serve  to  avert 
tiic  odium  which  their  injustice  merited,  and 
screen  them  from  the  just  reprehension  of  per 


sons  who  were  not  informed  of  all  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  case. 

But  they  are  not  satisfied  with  what  they 
unjustly  possess,  and  being  chagrined  at  the 
failure  of  their  attempts  to  break  up  the  Soci- 
ety, they  continue,  when  evera  plausible  pre- 
text occurs,  to  intrude  themselves  into  the 
few  houses  which  remain  under  the  control  of 
Friends,  disturb  their  religious  meetings  and 
outrage  their  feelings,  by  unsound  doctrines 
and  overbearing  conduct.  Previous  to  the  se- 
paration, the  monthly  meeting  of  Chester,  Pa. 
comprised  four  meetings  for  worship,  occupy- 
ing as  many  houses.  Three  of  these  the  Hicks- 
ites seized  and  appropriated  to  their  own  use, 
leaving  Springfield  only  in  the  occupancy  of 
Friends. 

About  fifteen  or  twenty  Hicksites,  of  all  ages 
and  sexes,  live  within  the  limits  of  this  meet- 
ing— a  few  of  whom  attend  there — seldom 
more  than  six  men  and  ten  or  twelve  women, 
and  sometimes  only  one  man  and  two  women. 
We  had  occasion  to  notice,  some  time  ago,  two 
acts  of  wanton  outrage  upon  Friends  of  Spring- 
field, in  which  John  Pierce  and  Halliday  Jack- 
son were  conspicuous  actors.  On  the  12th  ult. 
a  similar  scene  occurred.  Notice  had  previous- 
ly been  given  at  the  Hicksite  quarterly  meet- 
ing at  Darby,  that  a  certain  Cadwallader,  from 
the  western  country,  would  attend  Springfield 
meeting  on  that  day.  The  Hicksites  accord- 
ingly convened  from  all  quarters — Middletown, 
Newton,  Chester,  Providence,  Merion,  Darby, 
&.C.  all  contributed  their  quota  to  the  disor- 
derly concourse,  who  assembled  to  witness  the 
intended  insult  and  provocation  of  Friends  at 
Springfield.  Five  or  six  men  and  nine  women 
and  girls  constituted  the  whole  number  of 
Hicksites  residing  in  the  neighbourhood,  who 
attended  the  meeting. 

Those  from  other  parts  crowded  in,  without 
the  least  respect  to  such  as  belonged,  and  had 
a.m\xc\ibetter  right  the  re  than  they,  thrust  them- 
selves into  the  uppermost  seats,  and  assumed 
the  control  of  the  meeting.  J.  Pierce,  with 
his  usual  domineering  and  self-important  man- 
ner, ordered  the  shutters  lowered,  while  H. 
Jackson  cried  out,  that  if  others  would  not  fill 
the  gallery,  the  young  people  should,  and  ac- 
cordingly a  considerable  number  moved  forward 
and  occupied  the  seats,  on  the  women's  side. 
Cadwallader  soon  got  up  and  delivered  an  in- 
coherent discourse,  many  parts  of  which  were 
not  common  sense.  He  was  evidently  quite 
incompetent  to  the  task  of  developing  the  no- 
tions of  the  new  sect,  and  probably  does  not 
comprehend  them  himself,  though, as  far  as  his 
discourse  was  intelligible,  his  sentiments  ap- 
peared to  be  of  that  cast. 

He  made  one  assertion,  which  was  as  new 
to  us,  as  it  was  unpleasant  to  some  of  his 
retinue.  In  the  confusion  of  ideas  with 
uhich,  we  suspect,  he  is  often  troubled,  he  as- 
serted that  faith  was  the  only  name  under  hea- 
ven given  among  men  whereby  they  must  be 
saved.  The  Hicksites  place  little  value  on  faith, 
they  are  lor  clear  sight — plain  comprehension 
of  every  thing,  even  infinity  itself,  and  must 
have  been  surprised  to  hear  faith  extolled  as 
the  only  means  of  salvation;  an  idea  which 
overturns  their  wiiole  scheme  of  rational  reli- 
gion. 
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The  declamation  being  finished,  their  party 
left  the  house,  Friends  quietly  continuing  their 
meeting.  Vexed  that  they  had  not  succeeded 
in  breaking  up  the  meeting,  the  Hicksites  tried 
to  unsettle  Friends,  by  taking  hold  of  their 
hands  and  talking  in  a  loud  tone,  in  which  un- 
seemly conduct  John  Hunt  particularly  distin- 
guished himself. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  sham  propo- 
sal for  a  friendly  division  of  the  property,  is 
merely  designed  as  a  cover  for  their  repeated 
acts  of  aggression  and  outrage  upon  peaceable 
citizens,  when  assembled  for  the  purpose  of 
divine  worship,  to  deceive  the  public  with  a 
pretence  of  justice,  in  order  that  they  may  the 
more  securely  carry  on  their  unwarrantable 
proceedings.  It  is  a  practical  illustration  of 
what  they  mean  by  the  love  with  which  they 
profess  to  abound,  which  one  of  their  Jersey 
preachers,  in  his  ranting  on  a  late  occasion, 
declared  to  be  sharper  than  any  two-edged 
sword." 

John  Comly  has  publicly  asserted  that  there 
is  an  irreconciliable  difference  between  Hicks- 
ites and  Friends;  that  the  doctrines  held  by  the 
former,  are  pronounced  by  the  latter  to  be  un- 
sound and  spurious;  and  we  ourselves  heard  him 
declare,  that  he  should  no  more  think  of  enter- 
ing a  meeting  of  Friends  than  he  would  of  go- 
ing among  the  presbyterians.  This  being  the 
state  of  the  case,  what  benefit  can  his  party 
expect  to  derive  from  thus  unkindly  and  unge- 
nerously interrupting  the  assemblies  of  Friends? 
It  cannot  promote  a  kind  or  brotherly  feeling, 
neither  will  it  raise  them  in  the  estimation  of 
their  sober  and  honest  neighbours.  Springfield, 
moreover,  is  one  of  those  places  Avhere  such 
intrusions  are  least  excusable.  For,  independ- 
ent of  the  small  number  of  their  party,  there 
are  five  meeting  houses  in  tlie  possession  of  the 
Hicksites,  all  within  a  circuit  of  six  miles — to 
either  of  which  the  few  Hicksites  who  reside 
in  the  vicinity  of  Springfield,  could  easily  have 
gone,  and  as  it  was  the  day  of  Providence  Hicks- 
ite  meeting,  only  three  miles  distant,  the  out- 
rage upon  Friends  is  totally  unjustifiable.  No 
impartial  person  can  believe  that  the  motive 
which  prompts  this  interruption  of  the  quiet  of 
their  religious  assemblies  is  a  good  one.  It  has 
not  a  single  characteristic  of  Christian  feeling, 
and  can  only  proceed  from  a  desire  to  drive 
Friends,  by  repeated  acts  of  violence,  from  this 
meeting-house  also,  and  appropriate  it  to  their 
own  use;  or  as  far  as  it  is  in  their  power  to  de- 
prive them  of  the  privilege  guaranteed  to  them 
by  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  state,  to 
worship  the  Creator  in  such  manner  as  is 
most  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  their  own 
consciences,  without  molestation  or  prejudice. 

J.  K. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Friend. 

I  observed,  in  the  last  number  of  thy  paper, 
that  the  spirit  of  falsehood  and  detraction  has 
its  agents  employed  in  endeavouring  to  deceive 
those  who  will  listen  to  their  stories,  respect- 
ing the  present  condition  of  Friends  in  this 
city.  It  is  nothing  new.  The  separation  never 
could  have  been  accomplished  without  the  aid 
of  deception.  And  unless  many  ignorant,  in- 
offensive people,  who  have  been  actually  delu- 


ded, are  constantly  plied  with  exaggerated  or 
unfounded  stories,  it  will  be  equally  impracti- 
cable to  keep  them  satisfied  in  their  present 
situation.  Could  they  have  the  opportunity 
of  knowing  the  truth,  hundreds  would  turn 
their  backs  upon  the  tribe  of  sect  masters  and 
seekers  after  distinction,  who  had  wantonly 
imposed  upon  their  credulity  and  wrested  from 
them  the  benefits  of  Christian  Society.  There 
are  several  persons  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  business  of  misrepresenta- 
tion— a  secondary  class,  who  serve  as  a  kind 
of  tools  or  agents  for  the  principal  leaders  in 
this  revolt.  They  spend  much  of  their  time, 
not  only  in  writing,  but  in  carrying  tales  from 
house  to  house,  designed  to  destroy  private 
character,  and  to  throw  an  odium  over  the 
body  of  Society  from  which  they  have  volunta- 
rily seceded.  This  is  the  food  they  subsist  on; 
but  however  they  may  flatter  themselves  with 
injuring  others,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  the 
growth  of  true  religion  cannot  be  promoted  by 
such  means,  and  the  greater  their  numbers, 
the  more  awful  will  be  the  responsibility  of  those 
who  are  the  instruments  in  misleading  them. 

In  the  remarks  upon  the  reports  spreading 
in  New  York,  I  thought  there  was  wanting 
some  reply  to  the  assertion  that  "  Friends  in 
Philadelphia  have  become  very  much  dissatis- 
fied." Probably  the  writer  thought  it  unwor- 
thy of  notice,  on  account  of  its  bearing  the 
evidence  of  untruth  on  the  face  of  it.  What 
have  they  to  be  dissatisfied  with?  and  would 
they  be  likely  to  come  to  those  for  satisfaction 
who  have  treated  them  with  such  unkindness 
and  ill  will  as  the  Hicksites?  The  fact  is, 
since  we  have  been  relieved  from  the  distur- 
bance crented  by  them,  our  meetings  have 
been  conducted  with  order  and  harmony,  and 
are  often  seasons  in  which  the  unity  of  the  spirit 
is  experienced  both  in  suff'ering  and  rejoicing. 
The  writer  very  properly  remarks,  that  the 
cause  in  which  Friends  are  engaged  does  not 
depend  upon  numbers  for  its  sacredness,  nor 
the  immutability  of  its  foundation.  Although 
our  meetings  are  somewhat  reduced,  yet  on 
first,  day  morning,  we  are  surprised  and  grati- 
fied by  the  attendance  of  large  companies  at 
all  the  houses.  A  few  years  ago  there  were 
but  three  meetings  of  Friends  in  this  city,  and 
the  afternoon  meetings  were  often  not  as  well 
attended  then  as  they  now  are. 

"  The  exact  resemblance  of  the  separatists  in 
George  Fox's  day,  and  those  of"  the  present  time, 
renders  his  epistles  on  these  occasions  equally  appli- 
cable now.  '  This  Spirit,'  he  says,  '  you  have  been 
acquainted  with,  who  Jiave  kept  your  habitations  in 
Christ  Jesus,  the  first  and  the  last.  And  j'ou  are 
not  insensible  of  the  scurrilous  and  filthy  books  of 
lies  and  defamations  which  have  been  spread 
abroad  in  this  nation  and  beyond  sea  against  the 
faithful.  It  is  very  well  that  the  Lord  hath  suffered 
them  to  publish  their  own  shame  in  print,  that  truth's 
enemies  may  be  discovered,  their  fruits  and  spirits 
have  appeared,  and  manifested  themselves  both  in 
print  and  otherwise.  And  I  believe  the  Lord  will 
yet  suffer  this  spirit  so  to  publish  its  fruits,  its  shame 
and  nakedness,  to  professor  and  profane,  and  to  all 
sober,  moderate  and  innocent  people,  that  its  shame 
and  nakedness  may  more  fully  appear.  Though  for 
a  time  it  hath  been  hid  and  covered  with  the  fig 
leaves  of  an  outward  possession,  and  sometimes  with 
fawning  and  flattering  words,  as  at  other  times  it  hath 
discovered  itself  by  rough  lying  and  defaming  words, 
yet  the  Lord  God  will  blast  all  such  vain  talkers,  that 
do  not  walk  in  the  order  of  life,  truth,  and  the  gos- 


pel. Therefore  ye  that  are  faithful,  stand  fast  in  the 
liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  made  you  free  in  his 
government.  It  is  upon  his  shoulders;  he  bears  it 
up;  of  the  increase  of  it  and  of  its  peace  there  is  no 
end.  For  all  quarrellers  against  his  order  and  govern- 
ment are  not  in  him,  nor  in  his  heavenly  spiritual 
government  and  peace.'  " 

FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that  it  were  more 
the  practice  to  read  the  holy  Scriptures  with 
strict  attention  to  the  marginal  references, 
than,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  often  the  case. 

The  hasty  and  cursory  manner  in  which 
many  persons  skim  over  the  sacred  pages,  not 
only  prevents  them  from  perceiving  the  ad- 
mirable harmony  and  adaptation  of  the  differ- 
ent parts,  but  is  one  great  cause  why  we  so 
frequently  hear  partial  and  erroneous  conclu- 
sions drawn  from  the  authority  of  Scripture. 
It  is  not  from  a  single  text,  or  from  any  num- 
ber of  isolated  passages,  separately  considered, 
that  we  are  to  form  our  ideas  of  the  doctrines 
or  precepts  of  the  gospel.  We  must  compare 
the  expressions  of  the  different  writers  on  the 
same  subjects,  illustrate  what  may  seem  am- 
biguous in  one  by  more  lucid  passages  in  an- 
other, and  explain  what  appears  defective 
under  the  legal  dispensation,  by  the  purer 
morality  and  more  spiritual  nature  of  the  gos- 
pel of  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  to  which  the  law 
was  but  the  index.  The  type,  and  the  anti- 
type, when  thus  considered  in  connection  with 
each  other,  often  more  clearly  display  the 
soodness  and  gracious  desiifn  of  the  All-wise 
Author  of  our  holy  religion,  than  either  of 
them  viewed  separately  could  do,  and  serve  to 
excite  profitable  reflections,  to  which  the  care- 
less and  cursory  reader  is  too  much  a  stran- 
ger. 

The  remarkable  fulfilment  of  the  prophe- 
cies respecting  the  captivity — the  coming  of 
Christ — the  rejection  and  dispersion  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  and  several  other  topics,  form 
another  delightful  theme  for  biblical  study,  and 
will  amply  repay  those  who  will  take  the  pains 
to  read  the  prophecies  and  the  accomplish- 
ment of  them  together.  Indeed,  the  force, 
minuteness,  and  accuracy  of  some  of  the  pre- 
dictions cannot  easily  be  fully  appreciated,  ex- 
cept by  one  who  reads  his  Bible  with  strict 
attention  to  the  leferences.  We  have  long 
wished  that  this  subject  might  claim  the  seri- 
ous attention  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
we  cannot  more  strongly  recommend  or  en- 
force our  views,  than  by  presenting  to  the 
readers  of  "  The  Friend"  the  following  senti- 
ments of  the  excellent  Horsley  on  the  subject, 
viz. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  no  Bibles  were 
printed  without  references.  Particular  dili- 
gence should  be  used  in  comparing  the  paral- 
lel texts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
It  is  incredible,"  he  adds,  "  to  any  one  who 
has  not  made  tlie  experiment,  what  a  profi- 
ciency may  be  made  in  that  knowledge  a\  hich 
maketh  wise  unto  salvation,  by  studying  the 
Scriptures  in  this  manner,  without  any  other 
commentary  or  exposition  than  what  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  sacred  volume  muutually 
furnish  for  each  other.  Let  the  most  illiterate 
Christian  study  them  in  this  manner,  and  let 
him  never  cease  to  pray  for  the  illumination  of 
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that  Spirit  by  which  these  books  were  dictat- 
ed, and  the  whole  compass  of  abtruse  philoso- 
phy and  recondite  history,  shall  furnish  no  ar- 
gument with  which  the  perverse  will  of  man 
shall  be  able  to  shake  this  learned  Christian's 
faith."  So  good,  so  perfect,  is  the  coinci- 
dence of  every  part  of  the  sacred  volume  in 
the  grand  and  merciful  design  of  the  whole. 

E. 


Extracts  from  Original  Letters  of  Samuel 
Fothergill  to  John  Churchman,  not  hereto- 
fore printed, 

(Continued  from  page  66.) 

Burlington,  3  mo.  1636.  I  think  I  have 
very  little  worth  notice  to  send  thee,  but 
the  token  of  affectionate  remembrance  in 
a  degree  of  revival  of  that  love  which  never 
dies,  which  at  first  baptized  and  united  our 
spirits  and  remains  our  joy,  and  at  times  cause 
ofitoneto  another.  I  believe  in  proportion 
to  our  access  to  the  Father  of  lights,  its 
lustre  and  animating  rays  will  retain  and  in- 
crease their  splendour,  and  in  times  of  painful 
traversing  the  gloomy  remote  regions  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  its  reflection,  though  not  in 
direct  lines,  will  be  relieving,  and  its  genuine 
though  faint  beams,  convey  hope.  The  course 
of  my  experience  since  I  left  Philadelphia  hath 
taught  me  a  practical  paraphrase  on  what  the 
apostle  meant  by  living  by  faith,  and  at  the 
same  time  all  within  me  hath  been  repeatedly 
humbled  by  the  wise  alternations  of  light  and 
darkness.  Seldom  in  my  spiritual  progress 
in  my  own  individual,  more  deeply  poor  out  of 
meetings  and  more  reduced  to  a  poor  morsel 
of  bread,  and  sometimes  not  that,  except  the 
word  of  patience;  and  in  meeting  not  often 
more  opened  in  the  powerful  word  of  life,  but, 
alas!  I  feel  like  a  tube;  some  liquid  crystal 
stream  runs  through  me  to  others,  but  I  doubt 
little  remains.  May  the  cleansing  efficacy  of 
the  holy  stream  purify  the  channel  and  run  into 
that  reservoir  constructed  by  eternal  wisdom 
out  of  my  reach,  but  whence  he  can  water  my 
garden  even  with  his  foot. 

"  I  was  favoured  with  some  open  relieving 
times  in  Philadelphia.  I  left  that  place  the 
21st  of  last  month,  and  came  hither  to  the 
quarterly  meeting  for  ministers  and  elders,  which 
was,  through  very  hard  labour,  at  last  pretty 
well.  I  was  at  Mont-holly  on  first  day — in 
this  town  in  the  evening;  both  large  and  well. 
At  the  quarterly  meeting  here  on  second  day, 
and  the  youths'  on  third,  both  large,  and  the 
latter  memorably  comfortable.  On  fourth  day, 
at  quarterly  meeting  for  ministers  and  elders  at 
Wrightstown;  very  close  labour,  but  strength 
proportioned  to  the  work:  a  large,  profitable 
meeting  succeeded  that  evening  in  the  court- 
house at  New  Town.  Fifth  day,  the  quarter- 
ly meeting  at  Wrightstown;  very  large,  and  a 
thorough  good  meeting,  through  manifest  sup- 
port in  the  extending  of  the  fan,  and  the  axe, 
and  the  oil  of  consecration  to  those  who  wait- 
ed for  it.  I  left  that  county  easy,  and  came 
to  this  place  on  sixth  day.  On  seventh  day, 
had  a  large  meeting  in  a  Baptist  meeting- 
house about  eleven  miles  off:  yesterday,  a  large 
meeting  at  Mansfield,  and  this  day,  a  large 


and  heavenly  meeting  at  the  monthly  meeting] 
here. 

"  Our  epistle  from  Philadelphia  to  the 
monthly  meetings  meets  with  a  different  re- 
ception as  the  people  differ;  the  libertines, 
worldly  minded,  and  opposers  of  the  reforma- 
tion in  themselves,  and  others,  cavil  and  rage; 
but  the  seed  is  relieved,  and  the  honest  heart- 
ed are  strengthened.  I  see  it  will  be  a  time 
of  division  between  wheat  and  chaflF,  and  that 
we  shall  find  some  among  the  latter,  we  thought 
would  have  been  more  deeply  weighty,  and 
perhaps  the  contrary  in  some  other  instances. 
But  the  company,  in  which  some  who  dissent- 
ed from  us,  find  themselves  left,  will,  I  believe, 
awaken  some  weak,  honest  hearts  to  ponder, 
whether  divine  wisdom  hath  changed  the  chan- 
nel of  instrumental  intelligence  from  its  usual 
course,  by  a  living,  sensible  ministry,  into  the 
muddy  pipes  of  the  licentious." 

"  On  board  Snow  Polly,  near  Bombay 
Hook,  4  mo.  1756.  Thy  very  acceptable  salu- 
tation I  read  in  that  love  and  afl^ection  in  which 
T  am  assured  it  was  wrote,  and  I  trust  the 
pure  friendship  hitherto  subsisting  since  our 
first  acquaintance,  will  often  receive  a  holy 
stimulus  as  we  have  recourse  to  its  inexhausti- 
ble source  with  suitable  frequency;  and  fur- 
nish us  with  both  inclination  and  ability,  to 
converse  together  when  we  must  be  necessarily 
separated  in  body.  For  I  think  whilst  I  am 
in  the  body  I  shall  never  forget  the  regard  and 
sympathy  thou  hast  discovered;  and  although 
the  heavenly  approbation  is  the  most  to  be 
prized  and  sought  after,  yet  the  pure  fellow- 
ship of  the  brotherhood  is  a  stream  from  that 
immense  spring  whence  all  good  proceeds: 
and  even  the  fellowship  of  saints  on  high,  in 
the  Father's  love,  is  a  part  of  their  felicity.  I 
have  took  my  leave  of  America  with  peace 
and  quietude  of  mind.  I  have  some  sea  store, 
but  not  to  profusion.  I  beg  wisdom  to  husband 
it  well  that  I  may  carry  some  of  it  home,  and 
know  it  blessed  when  I  come  there.  I  have 
sometimes  deeply  inquired  into  my  own  state 
and  feared  an  apostacy,  in  that  the  extacies  of 
joy  heretofore  very  often  renewed,  have  of  later 
time  very  much  abated.  It  hath  taught  profi- 
table inquiries,  and  hath  sometimes  appeared, 
not  occasioned  by  declension,  but  a  solid  equa- 
nimity in  enlargement  of  experience,  and  more 
productive  of  stable  joy  and  fixedness  than  the 
variable  circumstances  attending  the  former. 
I  boast  not  of  my  growth,  for  1  have  not  over- 
grown a  variety  of  painful  weaknesses.  I  am 
easy  with  a  solid  review  of  my  journey,  and  be- 
lieve shall  very  frequently  remember  many  of 
you  in  love  unfeigned. 

Warrington,  1766.  I  am  returned  home  in 
safety,  and  though  no  rapturous  enjoyment  of 
riches,  yet  pretty  exempt  from  much  outward 
blame  in  the  close  review  and  examination  of 
my  progress  in  your  land.  Though  the  rod 
as  well  as  the  staff"are  the  wise  allotments  of  our 
heavenly  Father,  and  to  me  equally  necessary, 
yet  I  find  it  safe  to  endeavour  after  steadfast 
dependance,  Tand  an  innocent  privacy  relative 
to  my  own  state,)  upon  and  in  him  with  whom 
alone  is  salvation.  I  have  sometimes  a  glimpse 
of  more  openness,  and  the  more  sensible  testi- 
mony of  acceptance ;  but  may  I  seek  more 
worthiness,  for  I  have  more  than  I  merit. 


I  have  not  hitherto  received  a  line  from  any 
friend  in  America,  except  from  Rhode  Island. 
You  are  many  of  you  very  near  to  my  life  and 
fresh  in  remembrance  ;  methinks  I  should  be 
sorry  to  be  entirely  forgot,  though  I  had  ra- 
ther that  were  the  case  than  that  message  I  had 
to  deliver  in  my  heavenly  Master's  name  be 
wrote  in  dust.  I  am  often  with  you  in  spirit 
and  true  sympathy.  The  clouds  seem  black 
and  filled  with  tempest;  happy  is  it  for  those 
who  have  a  refuge  to  fly  to  in  time  of  storm, 
even  the  ancient  enduring  fortress  of  the  right- 
eous, the  strong  tower  of  David. 

I  must  draw  to  a  conclusion,  with  the  salu- 
tation of  dear  love  in  our  Holy  Head  and  High 
Priest,  which  runs  over  sea  and  land,  and  is 
stronger  than  death:  may  we  be  made  and  pre- 
served such  sanctified  vessels  as  often  to  be  re- 
plenished thereby,  and  be  preserved  in  time  of 
withdrawing,  chaste  and  dependant,  that  our 
fruit  may  be  on  us  every  month  in  the  variety 
of  seasons,  in  the  Lord's  year. 


TWELFTH  MONTH,  5,  1829. 


The  mutations  which  have  taken  place  on 
this  earth,  from  various  causes,  from  fire,  water, 
winds,  earthquakes,  &c.  have  furnished  abun- 
dant matter  for  curious  speculation, — an  inex- 
haustible subject  of  scientific  inquiry  and  re- 
search. The  article  which  occupies  our  first 
page  of  to-day,  and  another  which  immediate- 
ly follows,  present  singular  and  interesting  de- 
tails in  regard  to  some  of  these  changes.  The 
former  is  derived  from  an  essay  on  Timber 
Trees,  in  the  "  Library  of  Entertaining  Know- 
ledge," vol.  ii.  part  1st,  a  work  to  which  we 
have  before  had  occasion  to  refer.  The  latter 
we  have  extracted  from  a  pleasing  and  enter- 
taining article  in  "  The  Amulet,"  (one  of  the 
London  annuals)  for  1830.  The  writer  com- 
mences by  stating  that  in  the  summer  of  1826, 
he  paid  a  visit  to  the  county  of  Wexford  (Ire- 
land.) Between  the  harbours  of  Wexford  and 
Waterford  is  a  tract  of  fertile  land,  containing 
about  sixty  square  miles,  called  the  Baronies 
of  Forth  and  Bargie.  The  ancient  town  of 
Bannow,  which  had  so  mournfully  disappeared 
in  the  overwhelming  sands,  was  included  in 
this  circuit,  secluded  very  much  by  its  natural 
position  from  the  contiguous  districts.  To 
ascertain  its  site,  and  to  examine  its  remains, 
appears  to  have  been  the  principal  object  of 
our  tourist — for  this  purpose,  accompanied  by 
a  friendly  native  for  his  guide,  he  sets  out,  and 
the  extract  which  we  have  given,  is  the  narra- 
tive of  his  excursion.  The  circumstance  in- 
cidentally mentioned,  of  two  representatives 
returned  to  parliament  for  one  chimney,  is  to 
be  sure  a  ludicrous  one,  and  out-di-es  all  that 
we  have  heard  about  rotten  boroughs. 
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THE  WATCHMAN,  NO.  12. 

It  is  a  great  misfortune  for  a  man  to  over- 
rate, in  the  outset  of  his  career,  the  strength 
and  character  of  his  mind.  Even  where  he 
profits  by  the  calamities  which  such  an  erro- 
neous estimate  always  entails  upon  him,  he 
necessarily  passes  a  large  portion  of  the  most 
valuable  part  of  his  life  in  repairing  the 
faults  of  preceding  years,  and  must  commence 
anew,  at  a  late  period  with  impaired  energies, 
his  journey  and  his  life.  It  is  one  of  the  marks 
of  the  fallen  condition  of  our  race,  that  each 
succeeding  generation  has  to  learn  for  itself 
its  own  lessons  of  sad  experience  and  practi- 
cal wisdom.  Presumptuous  youth  rushes  head- 
long wherever  temptation  leads,  and  fancies 
that  superior  skill  or  firmness  will  avert  the 
danger  which  surrounds  his  path.  I  have 
known  many  young  men  of  amiable  manners 
and  virtuous  intentions,  whom  this  mistaken 
estimate  of  their  own  powers  has  beguiled 
from  the  path  of  life,  which  they  had  original- 
ly chosen.  A  man  of  an  independent  spirit 
should  adopt,  for  his  government,  the  maxim 
that  it  is  the  character  of  the  man  which  gives 
respectability  to  the  station;  that  the  humblest 
employment,  if  honestly  pursued,  is  compatible 
with  the  exercise  of  all  the  manly  and  Chris- 
tian virtues,  and  with  the  cultivation  of  every 
amiable  and  gentle  disposition.  To  a  mind 
thus  regulated,  the  temptations  of  ambition  are 
narrowed  into  a  small  compass,  and  do  not 
render  its  possessor  discontented  with  the 
allotments  of  Providence.  In  the  language  of 
the  great  philosophical  poet, 

"  The  primal  duties  shine  aloft  like  stars, 
The  charities  that  soothe,  that  heal,  that  bless, 
Lie  scattered  at  our  feet  like  flowers." 

They  shine  upon  every  condition,  they  are 
to  be  enjoyed  in  every  walk  of  life;  and  the 
most  enviable  of  mortals,  is  be  who,  having 
learned,  is  realising  this  great  truth,  and  is 
seeking  to  serve  God  and  man  by  fulfilling  all 
the  duties,  and  exercising  all  the  charities  that 
are  appropriate  to  his  station.  A  residence 
during  the  early  part  of  my  life  in  a  remote 


neighbourhood,  furnished  me  with  striking  il- 
lustrations of  the  two  states  of  mind  to  which 
I  have  alluded.    Among  my  young  friends 
was  one  whose  paternal  inheritance  was  a 
farm  of  indifferent  quality  and  moderate  ex- 
tent.   Eugenius  entered  upon  active  life  at 
time  when  the  whole  land  was  ringing  with 
the  success  of  our  merchants,  when  exagge- 
rated rumours  of  the  profits  of  commercial 
speculations  were  enticing  thousands  from  the 
quiet  occupations  of  rural  life,  to  the  dazzling 
and  deceitful  splendour  of  the  city,  and  almost 
emptying  the  country  into  the  town.  Amidst 
all  this  contagious  fever  of  speculation,  Euge- 
nius maintained  his  purpose  steady,  and  his 
judgment  clear.    He  had  chosen  the  path  in 
life,  which  the  circumstances  of  his  youth  ren 
dered  suitable  for  him;  and  he  determined  to 
apply  his  mind  to  the  business  and  pursuits 
which  presented  themselves  there.    By  frugal 
ity,  by  industry,  by  the  steady  exercise  of  a 
well  regulated  though  not  particularly  strong 
understanding,   Eugenius,   rendered  himself 
both  independent  and  respected.    He  enjoys 
all  the  pleasures  of  domestic  happiness,  he  ful 
fils  his  social  duties  both  as  a  citizen  and  a 
neighbour,  and  improves  his  time  as  becomes 
the   expectant  of  eternity.    Another  of  my 
youthful  friends  was  Loquatur,  a  boy  of  quick 
apprehensions,  and  of  a  social  and  winning 
temper.    Loquatur's   progress  in  learning, 
though  not  the  most  rapid,  was  still  sufficient 
to  gain  him  a  reputation  for  talents  in  a  school 
where  the  solidity  of  our  acquirements  was  not 
very  closely  investigated.    He  passed  credita 
bly  through  the  more  elementary  branches  of 
learning,  and  when  he  compared  his  stores  of 
knowledge  with  those  possessed  by  his  parents 
and  brothers,  he  did  not  fail  to  feel  his  superi- 
ority, and  he  estimated,  according  to  the  same 
standard,  his  mental  powers.    Loquatur  did 
not  perceive,  that  the  superiority  on  which  he 
prided  himself,  was  that  of  mere  aptness  at 
learning,  a  passive  faculty  in  a  great  degree, 
if  such  a  phrase  may  be  allowed.    He  formed 
a  wrong  estimate  of  his  abilities,  and  in  an  evil 
hour  for  himself,  determined  upon  forsaking 
the  pursuits  for  which  he  had  been  educated. 
He  articled  himself  to  an  attorney,  after  leav- 
ing the  school  in  which  he  had  taught  for 
several  years  as  an  usher,  and  sat  down  to  the 
study  of  law  and  the  languages.    It  was  now 
that  the  real  defect  of  his  character,  an  un- 
steadiness of  principle  and  purpose,  began  to 
show  itself.    His  mind  was  not  trained  to  the 
true  method  of  acquiring  knowledge,  by  which 
the  very  study  itself  is  more  salutary  and  invi- 
gorating than  mere  additions  to  our  stores  of 
information  can  possibly  be.    He  read  rapid- 
ly, superficially,  indiscriminately.    His  me- 
mory was  sufficiently  retentive  to  enable  him 


to  display  to  advantage  his  acquirements,  and 
he  was  too  greedy  of  admiration  not  to  per- 
ceive that  he  was  listened  to  as  an  oracle  by 
the  circle  that  insensibly  gathered  around  him. 
He  became  ambitious  of  being  an  universal 
scholar,  and  looked  into  every  science  that 
has  a  name  and  a  place  in  the  cyclopedia.  Yet 
Loquatur  digested  nothing;  his  principles  never 
touched  bottom;  his  opinions  floated  in  the  me- 
dium which  surrounded  him.  With  every  ac- 
cession of  fame,  Loquatur  gained  a  new,  and 
to  him  more  desirable  acquaintance,  and  dropt 
his  intercourse  with  the  least  influential  in  his 
former  circle.  I  was  so  situated  that  I  was 
retained  as  a  friend  during  the  whole  period  of 
our  residence  in  the  same  neighbourhood;  and  I 
had,  therefore,  an  opportunity  of  observing  his 
course  as  he  crept  up  the  ladder  of  life. 

When  I  first  knew  him  he  was  still  surround- 
ed by  the  friends  and  guardians  of  his  youth, 
and  dressed  and  professed  after  the  strictest 
manner  of  his  fathers.    He  was  remarkable 
for  the  plainness  of  his  garb,  and  the  simplicity 
of  his  character;  and  had  he  pursued  the  course 
of  life  in  which  he  was  then  engaged,  he 
would  probably  have   escaped   the  tempta- 
tions which  afterwards  led  him  astray.    I  soon 
perceived  that  Loquatur  was  gradually  becom- 
ing indifferent  upon  points  of  conduct  and 
opinion  to  which  he  had  previously  attached 
a  great  importance,  that  his  manners  were  as- 
similating to  those  of  the  world,  and  that  his 
circle  of  acquaintance  was  both  widening  and 
shifting  its  centre.    With  this  change  in  his 
companions  I  regretted  to  perceive  a  corres- 
ponding change  in  his  sentiments,  and  discover- 
ed, for  the  first  time,  the  chameleon  like  na- 
ture of  his  mind.    It  is  the  infirmity,  perhaps 
upon  the  whole  the  privilege  of  human  nature, 
that  we  are  all  subject  to  this  law  of  assimila- 
tion.   But  minds  of  a  firm  texture  avoid  the 
influence  where  they  see  it  to  be  noxious,  by 
shunning  the  connection.    Loquatur,  on  the 
other  hand,  sought  out  the  associates  that 
could  promote  his  views  of  ambition,  and  re- 
signed his  opinions  into  their  charge.  Not 
that  he  himself  was  aware  of  his  weakness  in 
this  respect,  for  I  never  knew  a  man  so  obsti- 
nate in  dispute,  and  so  tenacious  of  his  senti- 
ments.   But  as  he  knew  nothing  thoroughly, 
his  ideas  were  not  clear,  and  he  was  easily 
embarrassed  by  conflicting  views.    Yet  be 
had  the  ingenuity  to  argue  plausibly  upon  the 
side  he  espoused,  so  as  to  pass  for  a  prodigy 
of  learning  with  the  multitude, 

Loquatur  possessed  abilities  which  might 
have  raised  him  to  eminence  at  the  bar.  The 
fatal  unsteadiness  of  his  character,  however, 
turned  him  aside  from  his  professional  duties, 
at  the  moment  when  success  seemed  to  be 
within  his  reach.    His  love  of  applause  led 
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bim  to  seek  it  in  political  circles,  where  his 
fluency  and  quickness  soon  distinguished  him, 
and  in  which  a  new  path  of  ambition  was 
opened  to  him.  He  entered  it  with  his  usual 
eagerness,  was  flattered,  for  a  course  of  time, 
by  his  popularity  with  the  crowd,  and  was 
elected  for  a  series  of  years  to  a  lucrativepub- 
lic  station.  The  balance  of  political  power, 
which  cannot  long  remain  stationary,  inclined 
at  length  to  the  opposite  party,  and  Loquatur 
was  dismissed  from  public  office  to  resume  his 
professional  pursuits.  Unhappily, the  associates 
among  whom  he  had  thus  been  thrown,  were 
of  a  class  but  too  numerous  in  our  country. 
They  were  men  with  some  of  the  advantages 
of  liberal  education,  who  prided  themselves  on 
their  freedom  from  the  shackles  of  superstition. 
Among  these  men  he  first  became  familiar 
with  the  subtle  and  pernicious  sophistry  of 
Hume  and  Bolingbroke.  His  reverence  for 
religion  was  gradually  weakened  ;  he  began  to 
esteem  it  the  part  of  an  independent  spirit,  to 
avow  himself  the  disciple  of  these  sophists — the 
part  of  candour  to  have  unbounded  charity  for 
infidelity — and  of  profound  genius  to  doubt  of 
Christianity.  The  physical  temperament  of 
Loquatur  preserved  him  from  becoming  either 
a  sot  or  a  debauchee  ;  and  his  selfishness  and 
policy  kept  him,  for  a  time,  within  the  bounds 
of  decency  on  the  subject  of  religion.  Yet,  as 
the  shadows  of  unbelief  overspread  and  chilled 
his  heart,  their  influence  darkened  his  under- 
standing. Loquatur  drank  deeper  and  deeper 
of  the  poisoned  chalice  of  this  false  philosophy. 
From  doubting  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, he  next  questioned  their  authenticity. 
The  votary  of  that  degrading  theory,  which 
limits  our  knowledge  to  the  evidence  of  the 
external  senses,  he  denied  the  separate  exist- 
ence of  his  intellectual  nature.  His  mind  was 
thus  prepared  for  espousing  the  doctrines  of 
tlie  infamous  Thomas  Paine,  and  of  the  atro- 
cious Mirabeau.  Yet  all  the  while,  his  real 
sentiments  were  cloaked  under  the  profession 
of  unbounded  philantlirophy,  and  his  deadliest 
thrusts  at  the  universal  and  eternal  interests 
of  mankind  were  given  in  the  name  of  hu- 
manity. 

These  circumstances  separated  us  from 
mucli  intercourse  with  each  other ;  the  pros- 
pect of  some  distant  good  brightened  upon  the 
vision  of  Loquatur,  and  he  embarked  with  his 
family  and  property  for  a  foreign  land,  where, 
freed  from  every  restraint  of  authority  and  in- 
terest, he  boldly  avows  himself  to  be,  what  he 
has  long  been  in  secret,  AN  ATHEIST. 

Let  not  the  readers  of  the  Watchman  turn 
aside  from  this  paper,  as  from  a  narrative  in 
which  they  can  have  no  interest.  Frightful  as 
the  abyss  seems,  into  which  he  plunged,  the 
early  deviations  of  Loquatur  were  apparently 
trifling.  His  first  and  fatal  error — "  the  source 
of  all  his  woe,"  was  the  mistaken  estimate  of 
his  own  powers,  which  tempted  him  from  the 
plain  and  beaten  path  of  life.  His  career,  it  is 
true,  has  been  as  extraordinary  as  it  is  odious, 
and  few  have  fallen  into  such  wild  extravagan- 
ces of  error.  Yet,  if  we  look  around  us,  at 
the  '.vrecks  of  fortune  and  character,  with 
which  all  who  have  reached  to  middle  age  are 
surrounded,  we  must  be  struck  witii  the  con- 
viction, that  a  frequent  cause  of  so  much  havoc 


of  reputation  and  happiness,  has  been  the  im- 
proper estimate  which  individuals  make  of  their 
own  abilities.  It  is  the  error  of  presumption 
and  inexperience,  fostered  in  many  cases  by 
the  folly  and  blindness  of  parents,  and  only  to 
be  corrected  by  experience  of  its  bitter  fruits. 
The  first  lesson  of  wisdom  is,  "  Know  thyself ;" 
and  in  this  precept  is  included,  not  merely  the 
knowledge  of  those  frailties  of  our  condition 
which  aflect  all  mankind,  but  a  knowledge  of 
our  own  temperament,  and  of  our  own  intel- 
lectual peculiarities.  Whoever  calmly  and  im- 
partially examines  his  own  mind,  will  discover 
so  much  to  correct,  so  many  evil  habits  and 
propensities,  so  much  ignorance  and  blindness, 
that  he  will  be  far  more  disposed  to  contract 
than  to  expand  his  sphere  of  action.  The  result 
of  this  practice  of  self  examination  will  be,  gra- 
titude to  the  Almighty  for  the  allotments  of  his 
providence  ;  a  dependence  upon  the  aid  of  his 
Spirit,  as  our  guide  and  instructor  ;  and  a  de- 
sire to  fulfil  all  the  duties  which  our  station  in 
life  imposes  ;  rather  than  to  launch  out  into 
new  and  untried  scenes  of  danger  and  of  temp- 
tation. 

The  Pine,  and  the  formation  of  Bogs  and 
Peat-mosses. 
(Continued  from  page  5S.') 

When  a  peat-bog  or  moss  has  begun  to 
form,  there  is  no  limit  to  its  increase,  save  the 
pressure  of  the  water  which  it  contains.  In 
the  part  of  Ireland  that  has  been  mentioned, 
that  is,  from  the  county  of  Cavan  to  that  of 
Kildare,  a  bog  occupies  the  summit  level  in- 
stead of  mountains,  and  is  in  some  places  at 
least  fifty  feet  in  thickness;  and  though  there 
be  partial  islands  of  more  firm  soil  in  the  ex- 
tent of  it,  the  highest  grounds  are  composed 
of  peat.  In  many  parts  of  Scotland,  too,  the 
bogs  occupy  the  summit  levels,  and  are  found 
with  a  river  flowing  from  one  extremity  to  the 
eastern  sea,  and  from  the  other  to  the  western. 

When  these  bogs  are  situated  high,  and  have 
their  surfaces  sloping,  they  are  comparatively 
compact,  though  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
surface  they  always  contain  a  great  deal  of 
moisture.  But  when  they  are  on  less  elevated 
situations,  and  the  surface  is  partially  covered 
with  grass,  they  are  often  of  very  soft  consist- 
ence below,  while  the  grass  forms  a  tough 
skin  on  the  surface.  In  Ireland  these  are 
called  moving  bogs,  and  in  Scotland  quaking 
mosses.  They  are  very  perilous  to  travellers, 
and  cannot  in  general  be  pastured  by  cattle. 

In  seasons  which  are  very  rainy,  those  bogs 
are  apt  to  imbibe  a  greater  portion  of  mois- 
ture than  the  surface  can  retain;  but  as  the 
surface  is  not  of  a  kind  through  which  the 
water  can  percolate  and  escape  quickly,  a  dis- 
ruption takes  place;  and  when,  which  is  by  no 
means  unfrequently  the  case,  the  bog  is  situat- 
ed on  a  base  higher  than  the  adjoining  culti- 
vated fields,  it  bursts,  and  covers  them  with  a 
black  deluge. 

These  burstings,  or  motions  of  bogs,  are  by 
no  means  unfrcquent  in  Ireland,  where  there 
have  been  some  of  very  recent  occurrence; 
but  one  of  the  most  singular  is  that  of  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  Solway  moss  on  the  confines  of 
England  and  Scotland,  which  took  place  on 
the  16th  of  December,  1772. 


The  Solway  moss  occupied  an  extent  of 
about  thirteen  hundred  acres,  had  a  compara- 
tively tough  surface,  or  covering,  but  was  very 
soft  beneath,  and  vibrated  very  much  when 
trod  upon.  So  dangerous  was  its  surface, 
that  a  number  of  the  army  of  Sinclair,  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.,  were  lost  in  it,  more 
especially  those  who  were  on  horseback;  and 
it  is  said  that  the  skeleton  of  a  trooper  and  his 
horse,  and  the  armour  of  the  rider,  were 
found,  not  long  before  the  disruption  of  the 
moss.  The  Solway  moss  stretched  along  an 
eminence,  varying  in  height  from  fifty  to  eighty 
feet  above  the  fertile  plain  which  lay  between 
it  and  the  river  Esk.  The  centre  of  (he  sur- 
face was  comparatively  flat,  and  consisted  of 
very  loose  quagmires,  interspersed  with  ham- 
mocks, or  hassocks,  of  coarse  grass.  Previous 
to  the  16th  of  December  there  had  been  very 
heavy  rains,  and  the  waters  accumulated  from 
their  not  being  able  to  find  vent.  The  sur- 
face rose,  till  the  pressure  of  the  water  became 
too  great  for  its  strength,  and  then  it  burst 
with  considerable  noise,  and  descended  into 
the  plain,  carrying  ruin  wherever  it  went. 
The  time  of  the  bursting  was  about  eleven  at 
night  on  the  16tb,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
farms  and  hamlets  that  were  nearest  to  tlie 
moss,  were  surprised  in  their  beds  by  the  un- 
expected visiter. 

In  the  rate  of  its  progress  the  eruption  of 
this  moss  resembled  those  of  the  lavas  of  Etna 
and  Vesuvius,  which,  when  in  a  half  consoli- 
dated state,  creep  over  the  plains,  and  cover 
them  with  ruin.  In  consequence  of  the  slow- 
ness of  its  nr.otion  no  lives  were  lost,  but  many 
of  the  people  escaped  with  difficulty.  It  is 
much  more  easy  to  imagine  than  to  describe 
the  consternation  into  which  the  poor  inhabi- 
tants of  Eskdale  were  thrown  by  this  event. 
They  were  a  simple,  rustic  people,  not  a  little 
superstitious,  and,  therefore,  when  the  dark 
and  semi-fluid  mass  began  to  crawl  along 
their  plains,  awakening  them  from  their  sleep 
by  its  invasion,  they  could  not  but  be  alarmed. 
The  attempts  to  escape  from  the  houses  led  to 
new  alarms;  for  when  the  door  was  opened  a 
torrent  was  ready  to  enter:  and  they  to  whom 
the  visitation  first  came  were,  both  from  that 
visitation  itself,  and  fi  om  ignorance  of  its  real 
cause,  in  very  great  consternation.  They, 
however,  spread  the  alarm;  and  driving  their 
cattle  before  them,  and  carrying  their  children 
and  the  most  valuable  and  portable  of  their 
household  articles,  they  roused  their  neigh- 
bours as  they  went.  It  was  fortunate  that 
the  inhabitants  were  scattered  over  the  coun- 
try, for  had  they  been  collected  into  a  village, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  alarm  and 
confusion  would  have  occasioned  the  loss  of 
many  lives.  But  though  the  people  them- 
selves, and,  generally  speaking,  their  cattle 
escaped,  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  obliged 
to  leave  their  corn  to  be  buried  under  the 
black  deluge.  When  the  morning  dawned, 
the  appearance  of  their  houses  was  sadly 
changed.  Instead  of  fields,  and  little  hedge 
rows,  and  cottage  gardens,  with  all  the  other 
interesting  features  of  a  rich  and  rural  coun- 
try, there  was  one  black  waste  of  peat-earth. 
Some  of  the  cottages  had  totally  disappeared, 
others  presented  only  the  roof,  the  eaves  of 
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which  were  at  least  eight  feet  from  the  ground. 
When  first  seen,  the  extent  that  the  moss  co- 
vered was  not  less  than  two  hundred  acres. 
Successive  torrents  of  rain  that  fell  afterwards 
augmented  the  mischief,  till  ultimately  the 
whole  surface  covered  extended  to  at  least 
four  hundred  acres.  The  higher  parts  of  the 
moss  had  subsided  to  the  depths  of  about 
twenty-five  feet,  and  the  height  of  the  moss  on 
the  lowest  parts  of  the  country  which  it  had 
invaded  was  at  least  fifteen  feet. 

Dr.  Clark  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  extent  of  the  pine  forests  on  the  Swedish 
side  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 

"  At  Helsenburg,  some  fir  trees  of  an  asto- 
nishing length,  were  conducted,  by  wheel-axes, 
to  the  water  side.  A  separate  vehicle  was 
employed  for  each  tree,  being  drawn  by  horses 
which  were  driven  by  women.  These  long, 
white,  and  taper  shafts  of  deal  timber,  divest- 
ed of  their  bark,  afforded  the  first  specimens 
of  the  produce  of  those  boundless  forests,  of 
which  we  had  then  formed  no  conception. 
That  the  reader  may  therefore  be  better  pre- 
pared than  we  were  for  the  tract  of  country 
we  were  now  to  survey,  it  may  be  proper  to 
state,  in  the  way  of  anticipation,  that  if  he 
cast  his  eyes  upon  the  map  of  Sweden,  and 
imagine  the  gulf  of  Bothnia  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  one  contiguous  forest,  as  ancient 
as  the  world,  consisting  principally  of  pine 
trees,  with  a  few  mingling  birch  and  juniper 
trees,  he  will  have  a  general  and  tolerably 
correct  notion  of  the  real  appearance  of  the 
country.  If  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  were 
to  be  designated  each  by  some  title  charac- 
teristic of  the  nature  of  their  dominions,  we 
might  call  the  Swedish  monarch  lord  of  the 
woods,  because,  in  surveying  his  territories, 
he  might  travel  over  a  great  part  of  his  king- 
dom, from  sun-rise  until  sun-set,  and  find  no 
other  subjects  than  the  trees  of  his  forests. 
The  population  is  every  where  small,  because 
the  whole  country  is  covered  with  wood;  yet, 
in  the  nonsense  that  has  been  written  about 
the  northern  hive,  whose  swarms  spread  with 
consternation  in  the  second  century  before 
Christ,  it  has  been  usual  to  maintain  that  vast 
armies  issued  from  this  land.  The  only  re- 
gion with  which  Sweden  can  properly  be  com- 
pared is  North  America;  a  land  of  wood  and 
iron,  with  very  few  inhabitants,  '  and  out  of 
whose  hills  thou  mayest  dig  brass;'  but,  hke 
America,  it  is  also  as  to  society  in  a  state  of 
infancy." 

FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

ARDENT  SPIRITS. 

I  have  perused,  with  much  satisfaction,  an 
elaborate  and  interesting  report  made  by  a  com- 
mittee, appointed  by  the  Philadelphia  Medical 
Society,  in  the  first  month  of  the  present  year, 
"  to  take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of 
this  society  expressing  their  opinion  with  re- 
gard to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  and  to  frame 
such  resolutions  as  they  may  deem  proper." 
The  manner  in  which  they  have  investigated 
the  subject,  has  enabled  them  to  exhibit,  in 
the  most  striking  point  of  view,  the  deleterious 
consequences  resulting  from  the  use  of  stim- 
ulating drinks,  in  undermining  the  constitution, 
and  rendering  it  unable  to  resist  the  inroads  of 


disease;  while  at  the  same  time  it  predisposes 
to,  and  invites  its  attacks.  Although  the  report 
is  more  particularly  intended  to  urge  upon  the 
members  of  the  medical  profession,  the  im- 
portance of  their  employing  the  powerful  in- 
fluence which  they  exert  in  society  to  discard 
the  use  of  this  subtil  poison,  not  only  by  pre- 
cept, and  abstinence  in  themselves,  but  like- 
wise by  limiting  its  agency  as  a  medicine,  as 
far  as  that  can  possibly  be  done  without  endan- 
gering the  safety  of  the  patient;  yet  I  think  it 
will  not  fail  to  interest  every  member  of  the 
community,  who  is  at  all  alive  to  the  welfare 
of  society,  and  anxious  to  alleviate  or  arrest 
the  miseries  which  are  brought  upon  our  coun- 
try by  this  wide  spread,  and  still  increasing  evil. 
I  have  made  the  following  extracts  from  the 
report,  as  published  by  "  the  Pennsylvania  So- 
ciety for  discouraging  the  use  of  ardent  spirits," 
and  trust  they  may  not  be  deemed  too  exten- 
sive for  the  columns  of  the  Friend.     **  E. 


"  Besides  a  numerous  classof  maladies,  of  frequent 
occurrence,  to  which  their  [ardent  spirits]  use  obvi- 
ously and  in  a  peculiar  manner  gives  rise,  they  are 
unquestionably  the  indirect  cause  of  a  still  larger 
number.  Their  direct  effect  in  exciting  to  action  an 
existing  tendency  to  gastric  and  hepatic  disorders,  or 
in  creating  a  disposition  to  them  among  individuals 
exposed  to  the  other  causes  of  these  morbific  derange- 
ments, has  often  been  commented  on  by  writers  of 
authority.  Nearly  as  large  a  share  may,  with  safety, 
be  ascribed  to  intemperance  in  the  production  of  dis- 
eases of  the  brain.  Although,  from  the  best  author- 
ities, it  would  now  appear,  that  the  agency  of  this 
cause  in  producing  insanity  has  been  over-rated, 
yet,  in  epilepsy,  apoplexj',  palsy,  hypochondriasis  and 
hysteria,  its  destructive  effects  cannot  be  mistaken  ; 
while  it  has  exclusively  to  itself  the  responsibility  of 
creating  that  peculiar  and  frequently  mortal  affec- 
tion, known  by  the  names  of  delirium  tremens,  or, 
less  properly,  mania  a  potu.  Beyond  comparison 
greater,  too,  is  the  risk  of  life  undergone  in  nearly  all 
diseases  of  whatever  description,  when  they  occur  in 
those  unfortunate  men  who  have  been  previously  dis- 
ordered by  these  poisons." 

Referring  to  the  evidence  afforded  by  our 
hospital  and  alms-house,  of  the  fatal  results 
among  the  intemperate  of  accidents  and  dis- 
eases from  which  those  of  temperate  habits  re- 
cover, they  state, 

"  It  will  there  be  found  an  observation  familiar  in 
the  mouth  of  every  one,  that  the  intemperate  perish 
of  diversified  injuries  in  a  ratio  altogether  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  mortality  of  the  other  sufferers  ;  a  re- 
mark which  ought  to  have  peculiar  terrors  for  the  in- 
temperate among  the  poor  ;  as  the  labourer  thus  finds 
himself  unexpectedly  deprived  of  the  safeguard  of 
that  strong  constitution  upon  which  he  depended  for 
his  power  of  supporting  hardships,  and  for  his  recov- 
ery from  those  accidents  to  which,  from  his  way  of 
life,  he  is  peculiarly  exposed." 

In  speaking  of  human  combustion  as  an  oc 
casional  consequence  of  intemperance,  they 
say, 

"  So  strange  and  incredible  do  these  narratives  ap 
pear,  that  the  reader  may  well  be  excused  from  light- 
ly yielding  credence  to  tlieir  reality;  though  evidence, 
the  most  authentic  in  appearance,  has  accumulated 
to  such  an  extent  that  we  feel  constrained  to  admit 
them  true.  From  such  various  quarters  do  the  ac- 
counts reach  us,  so  independent  are  they  of  each 
other,  so  free,  in  many  cases,  from  visible  motive  for 
deception,  so  public  in  the  inspection  of  the  scorched 
remains,  and  accompanied,  in  one  instance,  with  such 
authentic  judicial  forms,  that  we  cannot  avoid  con- 
sidering it  as  proved  that  the  bodies  of  those  who 
have  indulged,  through  a  long  life,  in  habits  of  intox- 
ication, are  liable  to  become  food  for  the  destroying 
element,  and  to  be  consumed  while  yet  alive." 

"  In  order  to  enable  the  members  of  this  society  to 


judge,  at  a  glance,  of  the  extent  of  physical  evil,  in 
the  shape  of  disease,  induced  by  intemperance,  your 
Committee  have  thought  it  proper  to  refer,  for  this 
purpose,  to  the  last  annual  bills  of  mortality  for  the 
city  and  liberties  of  Philadelphia. 

"  By  running  over  the  diseases  mentioned  in  the 
bills,  and  making  an  estimate  of  each,  the  total  amount 
aveiages  about  one  sixth  of  the  whole  ;  or  700  deaths 
in  4292.  A  very  large  proportion  of  accidents,  such 
as  burns,  fractures,  &c.  are  referrible  to  this  cause  ; 
as  also  are  an  equally  large  share  of  the  diseases  of 
the  head,  as  apoplexy,  epilepsy. 

"  In  this  estimate  are  included  those  cases  which 
were  not  originally  occasioned  by  intemperance,  but 
which  owe  their  aggravation  and  mortality  to  that 
source  ;  and  it  is  also  believed  that  a  portion  of  the 
still-born  children  receive  their  death  from  the  intem- 
perance of  the  mother,  or  from  violence  and  other 
maltreatment  received  by  the  latter  and  produced  by 
the  same  cause. 

"  By  tables  collected  under  the  direction  of  the 
Temperance  Society  of  this  city,  and  published  in 
Hazard's  Register  of  Pennsylvania,  of  the  7th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1829,  it  appears,  from  an  actual  enumeration 
made  in  the  summer  of  1828,  that  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia, the  Northern  Liberties,  Penn  Township,  Ken- 
sington, and  Southwark,  estimated  from  the  taxables 
at  a  population  of  159,480  individuals,  contained  no 
less  than  1239  houses  in  which  spirituous  liquors  were 
sold  ;  or  one  for  about  every  129  persons  of  all  ages 
and  both  sexes.  In  one  section,  the  proportion  runs 
as  high  as  one  to  every  79  persons,  or,  of  individuals 
above  18  years  of  age,  one  to  every  39.  That  is, 
there  are  no  39  persons  grown  up  in  the  district  who 
have  not  a  tavern  to  support ;  or  there  is  a  tavern  to 
every  twenty  men  ! 

"  The  means  of  preventing  intemperance  have  been 
recently  the  subject  of  considerable  public  attention 
and  some  discussion.  They  naturally  divide  them- 
selves into  the  medical  and  the  moral.^'' 

Having  spoken  of  the  partial  success  which 
has  attended  the  careful  exhibition  of  sulphuric 
acid  as  a  remedy  for  drunkenness,  they  remark 
concerning  Dr.  Chambers's  celebrated  nostrum. 

"  They  are  disposed  to  view  a  medicine  composed 
of  such  active  ingredients,  and  empirically  used,  with 
great  mistrust.  It  is  believed  that  the  principal  bene- 
ficial effects  of  this  compound  are  owing  to  the  pre- 
sence of  emetic  tartar.  One  of  their  members  states 
that  two  or  three  cases  are  known  to  him  in  which 
death  followed  the  administration  of  this  remedy,  as 
rapidly  as  it  succeeds  that  of  a  dose  of  arsenic.  It 
cannot  be  denied,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  use  of 
this  article  has,  in  some  instances,  been  followed  by 
an  aversion  to  liquor,  enduring  for  a  more  or  less  con- 
siderable interval  of  time. 

"  The  instances  of  recovery  from  habits  of  intoxi- 
cation, though  such  sometimes  occur,  are  unhappily 
so  rare  as  to  leave  but  little  encouragement  for  ef- 
forts in  these  quarters.  The  united  force  of  all  the 
moralists,  and  the  concentrated  voice  of  numerous 
friends,  are  too  commonly  unavailing  to  arrest  the  de- 
grading practice.  It  is  then  to  those  who  are  as  yet 
free  from  this  unfortunate  propensity  that  we  are  to 
appeal.  With  these  it  may  be  said  that  our  labour  is 
unnecessary,  and  that  they  already  furnish  the  exam- 
ple of  which  we  speak.  Yet  we  apprehend  in  this 
point  a  still  more  complete  and  impressive  effect  is  to 
be  desired  ;  and  that  those  of  our  fellow-citizens  are 
in  the  right  who,  at  various  times,  and  particularly 
at  the  present  moment,  endeavour  to  effect  the  entire 
disuse  of  intoxicating  liquors.  Between  the  moderate 
and  the  immoderate  employment  of  these  substances, 
there  is  no  clear  dividing  line.  They  are  only  separ- 
ated by  insensible  and  ambiguous  gradations ;  to 
slide  through  which  is  the  natural  propensity  of  every 
one  who  indulges  in  them  in  any  degree. 

"  It  has  been  well  remarked  that  no  man  ever  be- 
came a  drunkard  without  first  using  intoxicating  li- 
quors moderately.  On  those  who  consume  them 
immoderately,  efforts  are  generally  wasted ;  and 
it  is  only  among  those  who  are  as  yet  temperate  in 
their  employment  that  benefit  is  to  be  expected." 

Upon  the  responsibility  of  the  physician  who 
prescribes  spirituous  substances,  and  the  duty 
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which  he  owes  the  patient  whom  he  is  subject- 
ing to  their  influence,  they  observe  : 

"  It  is  not  sufficient  that  he  should  himself  avoid 
tho  needless  employment  of  these  substances  in  his 
practice,  and,  where  he  is  obliged  to  prescribe  them, 
afterwards  make  his  patient  aware  of  the  danger  he 
has  incurred  ;  the  medical  attendant  should,  where 
possible,  see  his  patient  safely  to  the  end  of  his  stimu- 
lating course.  Without  this,  he  incurs  the  blame  of 
having  led  a  human  being  who  has  asked  his  advice 
into  serious  danger,  and  forsaken  him  before  the  peril 
was  over. 

"  A  powerful  means  of  counteracting  intemperance 
consists,  as  your  Committee  apprehend,  in  promoting 
the  use  of  such  innocent  substitutes  for  spirituous 
stimulants  as  are  calculated  to  restore  the  natural 
feeling  of  health  in  persons  exhausted  by  fatigue. 
One  of  these,  which  has  had,  as  they  believe,  a  very 
great  and  beneficial  influence,  consists  in  the  cheap 
and  generally  diffused  luxuries  of  Seltzer  and  Soda- 
waters.  In  very  many  cases,  it  is  thought  that  coffee 
might  be  advantageously  employed  with  this  object. 

"  Of  the  effects  which  follow  a  spirituous  draught, 
the  acquisition  of  strength  is  found  to  be  only  tempo, 
rary  ;  dulness,both  of  the  passions  and  intellect,  suc- 
ceeds, together  with  a  diminution  of  the  muscular 
power ;  a  tendency  to  sleep  ensues  ;  and  it  is  seen 
that  the  subsequent  exhaustion  is  in  reality  propor- 
tionate to  the  previous  excitement ;  in  short,  that  the 
drinker,  instead  of  increasing,  has  only  used  up  his 
vital  powers,  and  is  now  weaker  than  before. 

"  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  ardent  spirits,  in 
any  quantity,  whether  great  or  small,  are  injuriousto 
the  health  of  the  system.  Pure  water  is  confessedly 
the  most  natural  and  most  proper  drink  of  man  ;  but 
if  one  more  stimulating  is  required,  it  should  be 
sought  in  the  less  pernicious  class  of  fermented 
liquors. 

"  The  individual  who  indulges  in  this  habit,  [the 
moderate  use  of  ardent  spirits]  is  also  exposed,  let 
his  resolution  and  strength  of  mind  be  what  they  may, 
to  the  danger  of  gradually  falling  into  the  excessive 
use  of  a  daily  beverage,  subversive  of  the  health  of 
his  system,  both  corporeal  and  mental.  He  resem- 
bles, indeed,  the  traveller  who  prefers  a  dangerous 
path  along  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  trusting  in  the 
strength  of  his  brain  and  the  accuracy  of  his  eye,  and 
neglecting  the  safe  and  ample  road  in  the  valley  be- 
neath. 

"  One  source  of  intemperance  in  this  city  yet  re- 
mains to  be  noticed,  and  may  enter  here.  Your  com- 
mittee allude  to  the  custom  of  serving  out  liquor,  and 
that  without  measure,  to  the  individuals  engaged  in 
extinguishing  fires.  Many  young  men  and  even  boys 
are,  on  those  occasions,  induced  to  partake  of  it  to  a 
great  extent,  and,  in  not  unfrequent  instances,  have 
to  date  from  that  moment  the  commencement  of  in- 
temperate habits.  The  fatigue  and  exposure  to  cold 
and  heat  to  which  our  high-spirited  youth  subject 
themselves  in  their  praise-worthy  efforts  to  stop  the 
progress  of  destruction,  the  thirst  engendered  by  their 
muscular  exertion,  the  forgetfulnessof  self  with  which 
they  frequently  sacrifice  their  health  to  preserve  the 
property  of  others,  the  light,  the  clamour,  and  the  ex- 
ample of  their  comrades,  all  unite  to  prevent  them 
from  being  really  aware  of  the  quantities  which  some 
of  them  too  frequently  consume.  Your  committee 
would  earnestly  press  upon  their  fellow-citizens,  in 
these  alarming  and  spirit-stirring  emergencies,  the 
U9e  of  coffee,  as  a  grateful  and  efficient  substitute  for 
spirituous  liquors,  and  one  much  better  calculated  to 
preserve  that  clearness  of  the  intellectual  faculties, 
for  the  want  of  which,  much  valuable  property  is  oc- 
easionally  lost,  or  even  actually  destroyed." 


For  "  The  Friend." 
STANZAS. 

Genius  of  musings  !  oft  I  love  with  thee 

To  roam  afar  within  the  bosky  dell. 

For  there,  in  her  last  pensive  robes,  I  see 

Sweet  nature  dight — and  there  I  hear  the  knell 

Of  her  decay,  in  sadness  ring  farewell ! 

The  cooly  gale  of  autumn,  and  the  breath 

Of  sighing  winds  in  whispering  cadence  low, 

Waft  o'er  the  wood  its  dolphin  hues  of  death — 

The  last  mutations  of  the  landscape's  glow, 

Ere  its  scathed  foliage  mingles  with  the  dust  belttw. 

Ye  birds  !  no  more  you  glance  with  silvery  wing 
Athwart  my  path,  and  pipe  your  cheerful  strain, 
But  the  hoarse  rivulet's  rude  murmuring 
And  droning  cricket's  minstrelsy  remain- 
Fit  heralds  these  of  autumn's  moody  reign — ' 
Chiming  symphonious  with  the  fitful  roar 
Upon  the  wood  of  ev'ning's  dying  gale, — 
They  tell  methinks  of  times  for  ever  o'er — 
The  harvest's  festal  joys,  and  rural  tale 
That  roused  the  ready  laugh  re-echoing  down  the 
vale. 

Sere  now  those  fields  where  waved  the  golden  grain, 
No  blithesome  echo  down  the  vale  rebounds, 
But  slowly  flows  the  bugle's  warbling  strain, 
Or  lowing  kine's  bell  o'er  the  valley  sounds. 
Yet  ever  and  anon  the  baj'ing  hounds 
Join  in-  full  cry,  and  rend  the  gentle  air. 
I  like  not  now,  as  once,  their  clam'rous  tongue, 
That  startles  from  the  brake  a  timid  hare, 
Or  shows  from  whence  the  fluttering  covey  sprung. 
And  guides  the  huntsman's  step,  and  points  his  mur- 
d'rous  gun. 

Again  would  I  revisit  thy  dear  shades — 

Home  of  my  youth — where  autumn's  musky  wing 

From  nutty  groves  and  aster-sprinkled  glades 

Waved  softer  than  Favonius  murmuring. 

As  o'er  the  plains  he  hears  the  voice  of  spring  : 

The  beams  benign  of  my  own  native  skies 

And  sylvan  haunts,  and  lofty  vine  sprent  grove, 

Shall  find  a  heart  where  erst  the  tender  ties 

Of  laughing  childhood  and  of  youth  were  wove. 

Still  cleaving  in  the  bonds  of  undiminish'd  love. 

For  who  that,  travelling  life's  precarious  round, 

Tired  of  surrounding  coil  and  human  guile. 

But  oft  in  nature's  soothing  charms  has  found 

A  temporary  calm,  a  glad  asyle, 

Where  vestal  truth  and  beauty  rest  the  while — 

Belov'd  and  cherish'd  as  to  captive  ee 

His  own  paternal  cot  and  peaceful  lot 

Triumphant  in  the  breath  of  liberty — 

That  magic  cadence — ever  unforgot. 

Whether  for  weal  or  woe  heaven  cast  his  lowiy  lot. 

**M. 


overcharged;  that  the  second,  though  pretty 
as  to  the  fancy,  trespasses  on  the  truth  of  his- 
tory. 

By  a  letter  from  an  esteemed  correspondent, 
we  are  informed  that  the  yearly  meeting  of 
North  Carolina,  which  convened  on  the  2nd  of 
last  month,  was  about  as  large  as  usual.  It 
was  held  to  good  satisfaction,  some  of  its  sit- 
tings being  seasons  of  peculiar  favour,  and 
closed  on  7th  day  the  7th  of  the  month.  We 
hope  ere  long  to  lay  before  our  readers  a 
sketch  of  its  proceedings. 

The  article  inserted  to-day,  under  the  head 
of  "  Ardent  spirits,"  sanctioned,  as  it  is,  by 
so  respectable  a  body  as  the  Philadelphia 
Medical  Society,  ought  to  obtain  universal  at- 
tention. That  part  especially  which  relates 
to  our  enterprising  young  men  connected  with 
fire  associations,  merits  particular  regard. 


The  Charleston  Courier  says: — 
"  A  friend  has  presented  us  with  a  sample 
of  loaf  sugar,  manufactured  in  France,  from 
the  beet-root.  In  flavour  it  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  sugar  made  from  cane;  but  be- 
ing much  lighter,  probably  it  may  not  go  so 
far  in  the  uses  to  which  it  may  be  applied.  It 
is  a  beautiful  sample,  perfectly  crystallised, 
and  purely  white.  In  appearance,  it  is  much 
superior  to  any  double  refined  sugar  from  cane 
we  have  ever  seen." 

It  is  said  in  another  publication,  that  beet- 
root sugar  can  now  be  manufactured  in  France 
as  low  as  three  pence  per  pound,  and  is  like- 
ly to  be  still  cheaper. 

The  Anti-slavery  Monthly  Reporter  (of 
London)  for  August,  1829,  contains  an  article, 
which,  it  seems  to  us,  opens  very  exhilarating 
prospects  to  the  Christian  philanthropist,  in  re- 
spect to  the  great  subject  of  slavery,  and  the 
slave-trade.  Once  estabhsh  the  practicability 
of  an  adequate  supply,  for  the  demand,  of  sugar 
and  coffee,  free  of  slave  labour,  and  it  appears 
to  us,  the  downfall  of  the  whole  slave  system 
must  inevitably  follow:  for  we  cannot  doubt  the 
general  disposition  to  give  to  the  product  of 
free  labour  the  preference.  We  copy  for  the 
satisfaction  of  our  readers  the  principal  part  of 
the  article,  as  follows: 


THE  rRXEND. 


TWELFTH  MONTH,  12,  1829. 


Lines  on  the  close  of  the  year  will  liave  an 
early  insertion;  as  also  V.  and  the  article 
headed  '*  The  English  translation  of  the 
Bible." 

The  delay  in  publishing  the  extracts  for- 
warded by  M.  A.,  will  not  we  hope  be  attri- 
buted to  disrespect;  we  should  regret  to  be  de- 
prived of  so  esteemed  a  contributor.  In  respect, 
however,  to  the  selections  in  verse  which  ac- 
company, we  may  be  permitted  to  suggest, 
[  that  the  first  would  be  thought  perhaps  rather 


Culture  of  Sugar  by  Free  Labour. 

In  our  last  number  we  promised  to  lay  before  our 
readers  the  official  report  of  Mr.  Ward,  our  Mexican 
envoy,  on  the  important  subject  of  the  culture  of  su- 
gar by  free  labour.    It  is  as  follows: 

"  Sir, — The  possibility  of  introducing  a  system  of 
free  labour  into  the  West  India  Islands  having  been 
so  much  discussed  in  England,  I  conceived  that  it 
might  not  be  uninteresting  to  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment to  receive  some  details  respecting  the  result  of 
the  experiment  in  this  country,  where  it  certainly  has 
had  a  fair  trial. 

"  I  accordingly  took  advantage  of  Mr.  Morier's  pro- 
longed stay  here  to  visit  the  valley  of  Cuernavaca, 
and  Cuantia  Amilpas,  which  supplies  a  great  part  of 
the  federation  with  sugar  and  coffee,  although  not  a 
single  slave  is  at  present  employed  in  their  cultiva- 
tion. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  inclose  a  sketch  of  the  ob- 
servations which  1  was  enabled  to  make  upon  this 
journey,  together  with  such  details  as  I  have  thought 
best  calculated  to  show  both  the  scale  upon  which 
these  estates  are  worked,  and  the  complete  success 


Internal  Evidence. 

A  man  of  subtle  reasoning  ask'd 
A  peasant,  if  he  knew. 

Where  was  the  internal  evidence 
That  prov'd  his  Bible  true? 

The  terms  of  disputative  art 
Had  never  rcach'd  his  ear — 

He  laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart, 
And  only  answered,  "  here." 


THE  FRIEND. 
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with  which  the  abolition  of  slavery  has,  in  this  in- 
stance, been  attended. 

"  The  valley  which  extends  almost  uninterrupted- 
ly fromCuernavaca  to  Cuantla  Amilpas,  and  Jyncar, 
(covering  a  space  of  about  forty  miles,)  is  situated  on 
the  road  to  Acapulco,  at  the  foot  of  the  first  range  of 
mountains  by  which  the  descent  from  the  Table  Land 
towards  the  south-west  commences,  about  fifty  miles 
from  the  capital. 

"  It  is  about  2,000  feet  lower  than  the  Table  Land 
of  Mexico.  The  difference  of  temperature  is  pro- 
portionably  great,  so  that  two  days  are  sufficient  to 
transport  the  traveller  into  the  very  midst  of  Tierra 
Caliente. 

"  The  vicinity  to  the  capital  was  probably  one  of 
the  circumstances  which  induced  the  first  planters  to 
establish  themselves  in  this  district.  The  richness 
of  the  soil,  and  the  abundance  of  water  which  they 
found  throughout  the  plain,  convinced  them  that 
they  could  not  have  made  a  better  choice. 

"  It  is  believed  that  the  sugar-cane  wa.a  first  planted 
there  about  one  hundred  years  ago  ;  from  that  time 
the  number  of  sugar-estates  has  gone  on  increasing, 
until  there  is  now  hardly  an  acre  of  ground  on  the 
whole  plain  which  is  not  turned  to  account. 

"  The  cultivation  was  originally  carried  on  entire- 
ly by  slaves,  who  were  purchased  at  Vera  Cruz,  at 
from  300  to  400  dollars  each. 

"  It  was  found,  however,  that  this  system  was  at- 
tended with  considerable  inconvenience,  it  being  im- 
possible to  secure  a  sufficient  supply  of  slaves  during 
a  war.  The  losses  likewise,  at  all  times,  were  great, 
as  many  of  the  slaves  were  unable  to  support  the 
fatigue  and  changes  of  temperature,  to  which  they 
were  exposed  on  the  journey  from  Vera  Cruz  to 
Cuernavaca,  and  perished,  either  on  the  road,  or 
soon  after  their  arrival." 

Several  of  the  great  proprietors  were  induced  by 
these  circumstances  to  give  liberty  to  a  certain  num- 
ber of  their  slaves  annually,  and  by  encouraging 
marriages  between  them  and  the  Indians  of  the 
country;  to  propagate  a  race  of  free  labourers,  who 
might  be  employed  when  a  supply  of  slaves  was  no 
longer  to  be  obtained. 

This  plan  proved  so  eminently  successful  that  on 
some  of  the  largest  estates  there  was  not  a  single 
slave  in  the  year  1808. 

The  policy  of  the  measure  became  still  more  ap- 
parent on  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  in  1810. 

The  planters  who  had  not  adopted  the  system  of 
gradual  emancipation  before  that  period  saw  them- 
selves abandoned,  and  were  forced,  in  many  instan- 
ces, to  give  up  working  their  estates,  as  their  slaves 
took  advantage  of  the  approach  of  the  insurgents  to 
join  them  en  masse;  while  those  who  had  provided 
themselves  with  a  mixed  caste  of  free  labourers,  re- 
tained, even  d  uring  the  worst  times,  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  men  to  enable  them  to  continue  to  cultivate 
their  lands,  although  upon  a  smaller  scale. 

The  insurrection,  however,  proved  highly  injuri- 
ous to  the  proprietors  in  general.  Most  of  them 
were  Europeans,  and  as  such,  particularly  obnoxious 
to  the  insurgents;  and,  although  by  coalescing 
amongst  themselves,  and  maintaining  a  considerable 
armed  force  for  their  defence,  they  prevented  the 
enemy  on  several  occasions  from  entering  the  valley, 
they  found  it  impossible  to  secure  their  communica- 
tion with  the  capital,  and  were  thus  often  deprived 
of  the  only  market  for  their  goods.  In  the  year  1814, 
too,  the  siege  of  Cuantla,  which  Monelos  had  occu- 
pied, and  which  he  defended  for  three  whole  months 
against  the  vice-regal  array  under  General  Calleja, 
spread  destruction  throughout  the  district. 

"  Several  of  the  Haciendas  have  not  even  yet  reco- 
vered the  losses  which  they  then  sustained,  and  some 
which  were  quite  ruined,  have  never  been  rebuilt. 
In  general,  however,  the  last  eight  years  of  com- 
parative tranquillity  have  been  sufficient  to  restore 
things  to  their  ancient  state,  and  I  could  not  learn  that 
the  produce  of  the  different  estates  about  Cuerna- 
vaca had  ever  greatly  exceeded  that  of  the  last 
twelve  months. 

"  The  scale  upon  which  these  estates  are  worked 
is  enormous.  From  a  supposition  that  the  ground 
is  exhausted  by  two  successive  crops,  the  Mexican 
planters  run  into  the  contrary  extreme,  and  divided 


their  sugar-lands  into  four  equal  parts,  one  only  of 
which  is  taken  annually  into  cultivation.  The  re- 
maining three  are  turned  to  no  account,  so  that  an 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  an  estate  upon 
which  so  enormous  a  quantity  of  land  is  allowed  to 
remain  unemployed. 

"  The  largest  Haciendas  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cuernavaca  are  those  of  Yemisco  and  San  Gabriel, 
(both  of  which  belong  to  the  family  of  Don  Gabriel 
Yermo,  an  old  Spaniard,  famous  for  the  arrest  of 
the  viceroy  Sturrigaray  in  1808,  with  which  the 
Mexican  revolution  may  bo  said  to  have  com- 
menced), Treinta  Pesos,  El  Puente,  Meacatlan,  San 
Easpar,  and  San  Vicente  Chicouquac.  Each  of 
these  estates  produces  annually  from  25,000  to  40,- 
000  arrobas  of  sugar,  of  251bs.  weight  each,  (about 
5,250,000  lbs.,  taking  30,000  arrobas  as  the  average 
produce,)  and  to  this  at  least  another  million  may 
be  added,  for  a  number  of  other  smaller  estates  not 
included  in  this  list. 

"  The  crops  are  usually  most  abundant,  the  cane 
being  planted  much  thicker  than  is  customary  in  Ja- 
maica, and  the  machinery,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Wilson,  who  accompanied  jtir,  and  who  has  been 
much  in  the  West  India  Islands,  is  fully  equal  to  any 
used  in  the  British  colonies. 

"  The  number  of  workmen  generally  employed 
upon  an  estate  capable  of  producing  40,000  arrobas 
of  sugar  amounts  to  160,  with  occasional  additions 
when  the  season  is  late,  or  the  work  has  been  re- 
tarded by  any  accidental  cause. 

"  The  labourers  are  mostly  paid  by  the  piece,  and 
many  of  them  can  earn,  if  industrious,  from  six  to 
seven  rials  per  diem,  (3j.  3d.  or  3s.  9id.  English 
money,  reckoning  the  dollar  at  4s.  4d.) 

"  Fifty  men  are  employed  in  watering  the  canes, 
twenty  in  cutting,  ten  in  bringing  the  cut  canes  from 
the  field,  (each  with  six  mules,)  twenty-five  (mostly 
boys)  in  separating  the  green  tops,  which  they  use 
for  fodder,  and  binding  up  the  remainder  for  the 
muleteers.  Twenty  men,  divided  into  gangs  of 
four  each,  in  feeding  the  engine  day  and  night ; 
fourteen  attend  the  boilers ;  twelve  keep  up  the  fires  ; 
four  turn  the  cane  in  the  sun,  after  the  juice  has  beeu 
expressed,  and  dry  it  for  fuel;  and  ten  are  constantly 
at  work  in  the  warehouse  clarifying  the  sugar,  and 
removing  it  afterwards  to  the  general  store-room, 
from  whence  it  is  sent  to  the  market. 

"  The  art  of  refining,  though  well  understood,  is 
seldom  or  never  carried  beyond  the  first  degree  of 
the  process,  there  being  no  demand  for  double- 
refined  sugar  in  the  market;  and  the  consequence  is, 
that  though  abounding  in  saccharine  matter,  the 
article  is  for  the  most  part  coarse  in  appearance, 
and  of  a  bad  colour. 

"  The  arroba  of  25lbs.  sells  in  Mexico  for  about 
three  dollars,  or  two  dollars  and  a  half,  if  not  of  the 
best  quality.  The  great  Haciendas  expend  in  wages 
to  the  workmen,  and  other  current  charges,  from 
800  to  1,200  dollars  a  week. 

"  It  often  happens,  however,  that  in  a  good  year 
the  sale  of  the  molasses  alone  is  sufficient  to  defray 
this  expense,  so  that  the  sugar  remains  a  clear  profit. 

"  For  every  arroba  of  sugar  an  equal  quantity  of 
molasses  is  produced,  which  sells,  at  the  door  of  the 
Hacienda,  for  five  rials  and  a  half  the  arroba.  It  is 
bought  up  by  the  proprietors  of  the  small  distilleries, 
which  abound  to  such  a  degree,  that  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cuernavaca  alone  from  25,000  to  30,000 
barrels  of  Chingarito  (a  sort  of  rum)  are  made 
annually. 

"  The  distance  from  Cuernavaca  to  Cuantla  is 
about  twenty-five  miles;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a 
ridge  of  mountains  which  separates  the  two  valleys 
the  whole  intervening  space  is  richly  cultivated. 

"  After  passing  through  the  village  of  Yantepec, 
which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  there  is  a  con- 
stant succession  of  Haciendas,  most  of  which  appear 
admirably  kept  up. 

"  The  most  remarkable  in  the  district  of  Cuantla 
are  San  Carlos,  Pantitaln,  Cocoydc,  Calcleron, 
Casasano,  Santa  Ines,  Cohahuistla,  Napastlan,  Yen- 
estepango,  none  of  which  produce  less  than  30,000 
arrobas  of  sugar  annually,  while  the  annual  produce 
of  some  (Cohahuistla  and  Yenestepango)  may  be  es- 
timated at  from  40,000  to  50,000. 


"  The  Haciendas  of  Cocoy6c  and  Pantitl an  enjoy 
the  additional  advantage  of  being  not  only  sugar  but 
coffee  estates. 

"  Their  owner,  Don  Antonia  Velasco,  introduced 
at  a  great  expense,  from  Cordova,  the  cultivation  of 
this  plant,  which  has  succeeded  perfectly.  He  has 
now  upon  his  two  estates  upwards  of  500,000  plants, 
50,000  of  which  are  already  in  full  vigour.  The 
produce  of  the  last  year  amounted  to  5,000  arrobas, 
or  125,000  lbs.  of  coffee,  and  as  a  great  number  of 
the  young  plants  will  begin  to  bear  this  year,  it  is 
supposed  that  the  amount  willbemore  than  doubled. 

"Coffee  is  now  selling  at  seven  dollars  the  arroba 
in  Mexico.  Its  cultivation  would  therefore  prove 
indefinitely  more  advantageous  than  that  of  the  cane, 
if  the  demand  were  equally  great.  But  coffee  is  by 
no  means  in  general  use  in  this  country,  nor  is 
Cuantla  the  only  place  from  whence  this  demand  can 
be  supplied. 

"  There  are  immense  coffee  plantations  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Cordova,  and  the  whole  of  the  eastern  coast 
is  of  course  supplied  by  the  nearest  market.  Were 
this  not  the  case,  the  speculation  would  prove  a  very 
lucrative  one,  as  a  coffee  estate  of  200,000  plants 
does  not  require  the  constant  attendance  of  above 
twenty  men,  (to  weed  and  water,)  and  consequently 
entails  upon  the  proprietor  but  little  expense. 

"  The  average  produce  of  each  tree  may  be  esti- 
mated at  two  pounds  and  a  half. 

"  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  an  immense  quantity  of 
sugar  is  yearly  remitted  to  Vera  Cruz,  not  for  expor- 
tation, but  for  the  home  consumption  of  a  province 
which  might  produce  sugar  enough  to  supply  all 
Europe,  if  it  chose  to  turn  to  account  the  advantages 
with  which  nature  has  so  richly  endowed  it. 

"  The  most  remarkable  circumstance,  however,  is 
the  total  abolition  of  slavery  in  a  district  where  such 
a  mass  of  colonial  fruits  is  produced,  and  the  success 
which  the  introduction  of  free  labour  has  been  at- 
tended; it  is  this  which  has  induced  me  to  lay  these 
observations  before  his  majesty's  government,  and  to 
hope  that  they  may  be  esteemed  not  wholly  unwor- 
thy of  its  attention. 

(signed)  H.  G.  Ward. 

Right  hon.  G.  Canning,  &c.  &c. 

To  the  foregoing,  may  very  appropriately  be 
anne.\ed  the  following  important  decree: — 

[From  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce.] 
The  Editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Bee,  has  forward- 
ed us  the  following  copy  of  a  decree  of  the  President 
of  Mexico,  abolishing  Slavery  throughout  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  that  Republic. 

DECREE. 

"  The  President  of  the  Mexican  United  States  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Republic,  Greeting. 

"  Desiring  to  signalize  in  the  year  1829  the  An- 
niversary of  our  Independence  by  an  act  of  national 
justice  and  beneficence, that  may  turn  to  the  benefit 
and  support  of  such  a  valuable  good  ;  that  may  con- 
solidate more  and  more  public  tranquillity;  that  may 
co-operate  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  republic, 
and  return  to  an  unfortunate  portion  of  its  inhabi- 
tants those  rights  which  they  hold  from  nature,  and 
that  the  people  protects  by  wise  and  equitable  laws, 
in  conformity  with  the  30th  Art.  of  the  Constitutive 
Act. 

"  Making  use  of  the  extraordinary  faculties  which 
have  been  granted  to  the  executive,  I  thus  decree  : 

"  1st.  Slavery  is  for  ever  abolished  in  the  republic. 

"  2d.  Consequently  all  those  individuals  who  un- 
til this  day  looked  upon  themselves  as  slaves,  are 
free. 

"  3d.  When  the  financial  situation  of  the  republic 
admit,  the  proprietors  of  slaves  shall  be  indemnifi- 
ed, and  the  indemnification  regulated  by  a  law. 

'•  And  in  order  that  the  present  decree  may  have 
its  full  and  entire  execution,  I  order  it  to  be  printed, 
published  and  circulated  to  all  those  whose  obliga- 
tion it  is  to  have  it  fulfilled. 

"  Given  in  the  Federal  palace  of  Mexico,  on  the 
15th  of  September  1829." 

Vicento  Guerrero. 
Laurence  de  Zavola. 
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FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

LADY  JANE  GREY. 

Most  of  your  readers  are  probably  acquaint- 
ed with  the  tragical  history  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  who  was  brought  to  the  scaffold  by  order 
of  Queen  Mary,  on  the  12th  of  February, 
1554,  in  the  17th  year  of  her  age.  In  looking 
over  an  edition  of  Fox's  acts  and  monuments 
of  the  martyrs,  I  met  with  several  letters  writ- 
ten by  her  after  her  condemnation,  which 
breathe  a  spirit  of  ardent  and  humble  piety, 
and  a  maturity  of  religious  experience,  remar- 
kable in  one  so  young  in  years:  apprehending 
they  may  be  interesting  to  many  of  the  subscri- 
bers to  "  The  Friend,"  I  have  made  a  few 
extracts. 

While  her  father  flourished  in  prosperity 
during  tlie  reign  of  Edward  VI.  he  had  in  his 
employ  as  chaplain,  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Harding,  a  student  and  graduate  of  Oxford, 
who  seemed  to  be  a  sincere  preacher  of  the 
gospel  according  to  the  doctrines  then  set 
forth  and  received;  but  shortly  after,  when 
the  state  of  things  began  to  be  altered  by  Mary, 
he  changed  his  religion,  and  from  a  protes- 
tant  turned  to  be  an  advocate  and  defender  of 
the  popes.  Lady  Jane  observing  this  sad 
apostacy,  in  one  whom  she  had  considered  so 
pious  and  sincere,  was  much  grieved;  and  most 
of  all  lamented  the  dangerous  condition  of 
his  soul,  in  so  cowardly  a  manner  sliding  away 
from  the  truth;  and  expressed  her  concern  for 
him  in  an  earnest  and  energetic  letter,  from 
which  the  following  is  taken: 

"  When  I  consider  these  things,  T  cannot 
but  speak  to  thee  and  ci-y  out  upon  thee,  thou 
seed  of  Satan  and  not  of  Judah,  whom  the 
devil  hath  deceived,  the  world  hath  beguiled, 
and  the  desires  of  life  subverted,  and  made 
thee  of  a  Christian  an  infidel.  Wherefore  hast 
thou  taken  the  testament  of  the  Lord  in  thy 
mouth?  Wherefore  hast  thou  now  preached 
the  law  and  will  of  God  to  others?  Where- 
fore hast  thou  instructed  others  to  be 
strong  in  Christ,  when  thou  thyself  dost 
so  shamefully  shrink,  and  so  horribly  abuse  the 
testament  and  law  of  the  Lord?  When  thou 
thyself  preachest  not  to  steal,  yet  most  abomi- 
nably stealest,  not  from  men  but  from  God; 
and  committing  most  heinous  sacrilege,  robbed 
Christ,  thy  Lord,  of  his  right  members,  thy 
body  and  soul;  and  choosest  rather  to  live 
miserably  with  shame  in  the  world,  than  to 
die,  and  gloriously  with  honour  reign  with 
Christ,  in  whom,  even  in  death,  is  life.  Why 
dost  thou  now  show  thyself  most  weak,  when 
indeed  thou  oughtest  to  be  most  strong?  The 
strength  of  a  fort  is  unknown  before  the  as- 
sault, but  thou  yieldest  thy  hold  before  any  bat- 
tery be  made.  O  wretched  and  unhappy 
man!  what  art  thou  but  dust  and  ashes?  And 
wilt  thou  resist  thy  Maker  that  fashioned  and 
framed  thee?  Wilt  thou  now  forsake  him 
that  called  thee  from  the  custom  gatliering 
among  the  Romish  antichristians,  to  be  an 
embassador  and  messenger  of  his  eternal  word? 
He  that  first  framed  thee,  and  since  thy  first 
creation  and  l)irth  hath  preserved  thee,  nourish- 
ed and  kept  thee,  yea,  and  inspired  thee  with  the 
spirit  of  knowledge  (I  will  not  say  of  grace) 
aliail  he  not  now  possess  thee?  Barest  thou 
deliver  up  thyself  to  another,  being  not  thine 


own  but  his?  How  canst  thou,  having  know- 
ledge, or  how  da  rest  thou  neglect  the  law  of 
the  Lord,  and  follow  the  vain  traditions  of 
men,  and  whereas  thou  hast  been  a  public 
professor  of  his  name  become  now  a  defacer 
of  his  glory?" 

"  Christ  offered  himself  up  once  for  all,  and 
wilt  thou  offer  him  up  again  daily  at  thy  plea- 
sure? But  thou  wilt  say,  thou  dost  it  for  a  good 
intent.  Dost  thou  dream  therein  of  a  good 
intent,  where  thy  conscience  beareth  thee  wit- 
ness of  God's  threatened  wrath  against  thee? 
How  did  Saul? — who,  for  that  he  disobeyed 
the  word  of  the  Lord  for  a  good  intent,  was 
thrown  from  his  worldly  and  temporal  king- 
dom. Shalt  thou,  then,  that  dost  deface  God's 
honour,  and  rob  him  of  his  right,  inherit  the 
eternal  and  heavenly  kingdom?  Wilt  thou, 
for  a  good  intent,  dishonour  God,  offend  thy 
brother  and  danger  thy  soul,  ■  wherefore 
Christ  hath  shed  his  most  precious  blood? 
Wilt  thou,  for  a  good  intent,  pluck  Christ  out 
of  heaven,  and  make  his  death  void,  and  deface 
the  triumph  of  his  cross,  by  offering  him  up 
daily?  Wilt  thou,  either  for  fear  of  death  or 
hope  of  life,  deny  and  refuse  thy  God,  who 
enriched  thy  poverty,  healed  thy  infirmity,  and 
yielded  to  thee  his  victory,  if  thou  could'st  have 
kept  it?  Dost  thou  not  consider  that  the 
thread  of  thy  life  hangeth  upon  Him  that 
made  thee,  who  can,  as  his  will  is,  either  twine 
it  harder  to  last  the  longer,  or  untwine  it  again 
to  break  the  sooner?  Dost  thou  not  then  re- 
member the  saying  of  David,  a  notable  king, 
to  teach  thee,  a  miserable  wretch,  in  his  104th 
Psalm,  where  he  saith  thus,  '  When  thou  ta- 
kest  away  thy  spirit,  O  Lord,  from  men,  they 
die,  and  are  turned  again  to  their  dust;  but 
when  thoulettest  it  breathe  forth,  they  shall  be 
made,  and  thou  shall  renew  the  face  of  the 
earth?'  Remember  the  saying  of  Chi-ist  in 
his  gospel,  '  whosoever  seeketh  to  save  his  life 
shall  lose  it,  but  whosoever  will  lose  his  life 
for  my  sake  shall  find  it.'  And  in  the  same 
place,  '  Whosoever  loveth  father  or  mother 
above  me,  is  not  meet  for  me:  He  that  will 
follow  me,  let  him  forsake  himself,  and  take 
up  his  cross  and  follow  me."  What  cross  ? 
the  cross  of  infamy  and  shame,  of  misery  and 
poverty,  of  affliction  and  persecutions  for  his 
name's  sake.  Let  the  oft  falling  of  those  hea- 
venly showers  pierce  thy  strong  heart,  let  the 
two  edged  sword  of  God's  holy  word  hew 
asunder  the  sinews  of  worldly  respects,  even  to 
the  very  marrow  of  thy  carnal  heart,  that  thou 
mayest  once  again  forsake  thyself  and  embrace 
Christ.  And  like  as  good  subjects  will  not 
refuse  to  hazard  all  in  defence  of  their  earthly 
and  temporal  governor,  so  fly  not  from  the 
standing  wherein  thy  chief  Captain  hath  set 
thee  in  array  of  this  life.  Fight  manfully,  come 
life — come  death — thy  quarrel  is  God's  and 
undoubtedly  victory  is  ours. 

"But  thou  wilt  say,  I  will  not  break  unity. 
What!  not  the  unity  of  Satan  and  his  members? 
Not  the  unity  of  darkness,  the  agreement  of  an- 
tichrist and  his  members?  Nay,  thou  deceivest 
thyself  wilh  a  fond  imagining  of  such  an 
unity,  as  is  among  the  enemies  of  Christ. 
Were  not  the  false  prophets  in  an  unity? 
Were  not  Joseph's  brethren  in  unity?  Were 
not  the   heathen,   as   the   Amalekites,  the 


Peresites  and  Jebusites  in  unity?  Were 
not  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  in  unity? 
Doth  not  king  David  testify,  •  they  have  cast 
their  heads  together,  and  are  confederate 
against  the  Lord?'  Yea  thieves,  murderers, 
conspirators,  have  their  Unity.  But  what 
unity?  Tully  saith  of  amity,  '  there  is  no 
amity  but  with  the  good.'  But  mark,  my 
friend;  yea,,  friend,  if  thou  be  not  God's  enemy, 
there  is  no  true  unity  but  where  Christ  knit- 
teth  the  knot  among  such  as  be  is.  Yea^  be 
well  assured,  that  where  his  truth  is  not  resi- 
dent, there  it  is  verified  that  he  himself  saith, 
'  I  came  not  to  send  peace  ^on  earth,  but  a 
sword,  &:.c.'  but  to  set  one  against  another, 
the  son  against  the  father,  the  daughter  against 
the  mother-in-law.  Deceive  not  thyself,  there- 
fore, with  the  glittering  and  glorious  name  of 
unity,  for  antichrist  hath  its  unity,  yet  not  in 
deed,  but  in  name.  The  agreement  of  ill  men 
is  not  but  a  conspiracy.  ' 

"  Return,  return  again  unto  Christ's  war,  and 
as  becometh  a  faithful  warrior,  put  on  that  ar- 
mour which  St.  Paul  teacheth  to  be  most  ne- 
cessary for  a  Christian  man.  And  above  all 
things,  take  to  you  the  shield  of  faith,  and  be 
you  provoked  by  Christ's  own  example  to  with- 
stand the  devil,  to  forsake  the  world,  and  be- 
come a  true  and  faithful  member  of  his  mysti- 
cal body,  who  spared  not  his  own  body  for  our 
sins. 

"  Throw  down  yourself  with  the  fear  of  his 
threatened  vengeance,  for  this  so  great  and 
heinous  an  offence  of  apostacy  ;  and  comfort 
yourself,  on  the  other  part,  with  the  mercy, 
blood,  and  promise  of  Him  that  is  ready  to  turn 
unto  you,  whensoever  you  turn  unto  Him.  Dis- 
dain not  to  come  again  with  the  lost  son,  seeing 
you  have  so  wandered  with  him.     Be  not  ' 
ashamed  to  turn  again  with  him  from  the  cor-  j 
ruptfood  of  strangers,  to  the  delicacies  of  your 
most  benign  and  loving  Fathe*-,  acknowledging  j 
that  you  have  sinned  against  heaven  and  earth  :  i 
against  heaven,  by  staining  the  glorious  name  , 
of  God  ;  and  causing  his  most  sincere  and  pure  ■ 
word  to  be  evil    spoken  of  through   you.  i 
Against  earth,  by  offending  so  many  of  j^our 
weak  brethren,  to  whom  you  have  been  a  stum-  j 
bling  block  through  your  sudden  sliding.    Be  i 
not  abashed  to  come  home  again  with  Mary,  ' 
and  to  weep  bitterly  with  Peter,  not  only  with  ! 
shedding  the  tears  of  your  bodily  eyes,  but  also  ' 
pouring  out  the  streams  of  your  heart,  to  wash  ' 
away  out  of  the  sight  of  God,  the  filth  and  mire  ! 
of  your  offensive  fall.    Be  not  abashed  to  say  i 
with  the  publican,  '  Lord,  be  merciful  to  me  a  j 
sinner.'     Remember  the  horrible  history  of 
Julian  of  old,  and  the  lamentable  case  of  Spira; 
of  late,  whose  case  methinks  should  be  yet  soj 
green  in  your  remembrance,  that  being  a  thing 
of  our  time,  you  should  fear  the  like  incon-  : 
venience,  seeing  you  are  fallen  into  the  hke  \ 
oflfcnce. 

"  Last  of  all,  let  the  lively  remembrance  of 
the  last  (lay  be  always  before  your  eyes,  remem-  \ 
bering  the  terror  that  such  shall  be  in  at  that  ] 
time,  with  the  runagates  and  fugitives  from'< 
Christ,  who  setting  more  by  the  world  than  by 
heaven  ;  more  by  their  life,  than  by  Him  that 
gave  them  life  ;  did  shrink,  yea,  did  clean  fall 
away  from  him  that  forsook  not  them.  Andi 
contrariwise,  the  inestimable  joys  prepared  foi' 
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them  that,  fearing  no  peril  nor  dreading  death, 
have  manfully  fought  and  victoriously  triumphed 
over  all  the  powers  of  darkness,  over  hell, 
death,  and  damnation,  through  their  most  re- 
doubted captain,  Christ;  whonowstretcheth  out 
his  arms  to  receive  you,  ready  to  fall  upon  your 
neck  and  kiss  you,  and  last  of  all  to  feast  you 
with  the  dainties  and  delicacies  of  his  precious 
blood;  which  undoubtedly,  if  it  might  stand 
with  his  determinate  purpose,  he  would  not  let 
to  shed  again,  rather  than  you  should  be  lost. 
To  whom  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  be 
all  honour,  praise,  and  glory  everlasting. 
Amen." 


FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

Believing  the  sentiments  contained  in  the 
following  extracts  to  be  in  accordance  with  the 
design  of  "  The  Friend,"  and  possibly  they 
may  be  instructive  to  its  readers,  I  have  felt 
disposed  to  place  them  at  the  disposal  of  the 
editors  of  that  journal.  M.  A. 

Extracts  from  the  memorandums  of  Margaret 
Jackson,  of  Ireland,  written  during  a  very 
protracted  illness,  in  which  she  was,  several 
months,  deprived  of  speech.  She  died  1 822, 
in  the  prime  of  life. 

A  friend  from  America,  there  on  a  religious 
visit,  made  the  following  remarks  after  spend- 
ing a  little  time  with  her,  that  "  although  he  had 
often  visited  the  chambers  of  the  sick,  he  had 
never  been  in  such  a  one  as  hers,  so  near  did 
her  dwelling  appear  to  be  to  the  source  of  all 
good." 

1819,  12thmo.  »  Many  times  since  I  have 
been  in  part  separated  from  the  busy  world, 
have  I  had  cause  for  deep  and  silent  mourning, 
that  I  did  not  attend  more  closely  to  little  in- 
timations in  my  own  mind;  which  would  have 
saved  me  many  bitter  reflections  on  a  sick  bed, 
when  the  most  trifling  omission  in  time  of  health 
will  be  brought  to  our  view;  and,  oh!  what  a 
mercy  that  we  are  favoured  to  see  our  great 
unworthiness,  and  to  feel  that  we  have  been 
transgressors;  and  though  I  trust  1  have  not 
been  guilty  of  many  gross  crimes,  yet  I  know 
I  have  much  need  of  repentance,  and  prepara- 
tion for  an  inheritance  among  the  blessed, 
whose  robes  have  been  washed,  and  made  white 
in  the  blood  of  the  dear  Son  of  God,  our  Savi- 
our and  Redeemer,  who  suffered  the  cruel 
death  of  the  cross,  in  order  to  become  a  pro- 
pitiation for  our  sins.  Any  suffering  these  poor 
bodies  may  have  to  bear,  whilst  clothed  with 
mortality,  is  nothing  comparable  to  what  our 
blessed  Lord  himself  passed  through  for  our 
sakes. 

"  1820,  2d  mo.  I  frequently  lament  the  sad 
devastation  and  corruption,  which  has  crept  in, 
and  gained  admittance  among  the  members  of 
our  highly  favoured  Society;  many  of  whom  in 
early  times  suffered  sore  and  hard  persecution 
for  the  cause  of  truth,  over  which  none  of  their 
enemies  were  ever  able  to  prevail;  and  it  is  as 
powerful  now  as  then  to  preserve  those  who  es- 
pouse it.  I  hope  all  will,  ere  long,  see  their  er- 
rors, and  come  to  behold  the  beauty  there  is  in 
the  unchangeable  truth:  let  us  consider  how  dear- 
ly our  predecessors  purchased  the  many  privile- 
ges we  now  enjoy;  and  yet,  how  do  we  slight 
them?  I  think  there  is  a  great  degradation  in  be- 


ing ashamed  of  our  profession,  or  of  appearing 
singular;  such  was  my  idea  when  in  converse 
with  those  not  of  our  society.  ]  was  not  a- 
shamed  to  address  them  in  a  plain  way,  which 
I  now  find  the  advantage  of;  I  have  not  to  re- 
proach myself  with  having  denied  the  language 
of  my  blessed  Redeemer,  who  died  for  me  as 
for  all  mankind,  though  I  have  fallen  far  short 
of  what  I  should. 

"  10th  mo.  I  have  felt  dreadful  apprehen- 
sions for  those  who  continue  unregenerate,  go- 
ing on  in  the  wild  career  of  sensual  earthly 
pleasures,  forgetful  of  hereafter,  not  consider- 
ing, they  know  not  how  soon  the  trumpet  may 
sound,  and  summon  the  soul  before  the  dread 
tribunal,  there  to  render  account  of  the  deeds 
done  in  these  bodies,  given  to  perform  his  will. 

"  I  wish  that  all  the  young  people  who  call 
themselves  Quakers,  and  who  profess  to  be 
guided  by  the  unerring  Spirit  of  Truth,  knew 
the  concern  that  has  attended  my  mind,  that 
they  should  not  launch  out  into  gaiety  of  dress; 
for  though  I  have  no  idea,  that  religion  consists 
entirely  in  a  plain  exterior,  yet  this  I  believe, 
and  am  fully  convinced,  that  if  our  hearts  be 
truly  devoted  to  serve  the  Lord,  and  to  love 
him  above  every  thing,  our  inclination  will  not 
prompt  us  to  follow  the  superfluous  fashions  of 
the  world;  the  false  pleasures  of  which  can 
never  afford  us  true  and  solid  peace.  Let  your 
adorning  be  that  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit, 
which  is  in  the  sight  of  God  of  great  price: 
consider  the  good  of  your  immortal  souls,  which 
must  be  either  happy  or  miserable  in  a  never 
ending  eternity.  Do  not  put  of  the  important 
work  of  your  soul's  salvation  to  a  sick  bed,  for 
then  the  pains  of  body  will  be  suflicient  to  bear, 
without  the  stings  of  a  wounded  conscience. 
You  can  never  begin  too  early  to  prepare  for 
death.  The  goodness  of  Providence  has  been 
mercifully  and  powerfully  extended  unto  me 
during  my  sickness,  wherein  I  have  known  the 
divine  arm  of  strength  to  have  been  my  sup- 
port under  much  bodily  weakness.  May  the 
same  good  hand  support  all,  both  young  and 
old,  when  they  are  brought  into  a  similar  si- 
tuation. Do  not  fail,  I  entreat  you,  to  return 
him  daily  thanks  for  the  many  unmerited  bless- 
ings he  so  bountifully  dispenseth  to  transgress- 
ing and  rebellious  children.  Choose  the  Lord 
for  your  portion,  place  your  whole  confidence 
in,  and  never  distrust  his  goodness  or  power,  he 
is  able  to  do  all  things,  there  is  nothing  impos- 
sible with  God. 

"  May  you  more  and  more  admire  the  excel- 
lency and  beauty  there  is  in  the  unchangeable 
truth;  sufier  not  any  worldly  cares  whatever  to 
prevent  your  punctual  attendance  of  religious 
meetings  for  worship  and  discipline.  The  per- 
formance of  this  most  solemn,  sacred,  and  in- 
cumbent duty  should  never  be  neglected;  and 
whilst  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  worshipping 
the  divine  Being,  endeavour  to  feel  your  minds 
brought  in  perfect  stillness,  and  released  from 
all  corroding  thoughts;  in  which  state  we  can 
alene  approach  our  Maker  with  acceptance. 
"  God  is  a  spirit,  and  they  that  worship  him 
must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  The 
mere  showing  ourselves  amongst  others  will 
do  little  for  us,  unless  we  desire  to  have  our 
minds  benefited  by  going  to  meetings.  Do  not 
let  youth  or  self-reasoning  excite  thoughts  of 


it's  time  enough  to  be  serious;  for  those  who 
are  truly  religious,  I  believe,  enjoy  the  most 
real  comfort  and  peace  of  mind.  Oh!  that 
none  may  be  like  the  foolish  virgins,  who  had 
no  oil  in  their  lamps  when  the  bridegroom 
came. 

"  I  strongly  recommend  a  frequent  perusal  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures;  they  afford  instruction  and 
consolation  to  the  seeking  mind.  The  revela- 
tion of  these  sacred  truths  very  much  depends 
on  the  state  of  mind  in  which  we  read  thetn. 
I  have  derived  unspeakable  advantage,  and  my 
mind  has  felt  comfort,  from  an  early  acquaint- 
ance with  them,  which  makes  me  desirous  that 
all  may  cherish  a  partiality  for  reading  them: 
I  well  know  their  real  value.  Be  frequently  in 
he  practice  of  retiring  and  waiting  on  the 
Lord;  seek  his  counsel  as  your  only  sure  guide 
through  life;  it  will  enable  you  to  pursue  the 
necessary  avocations  you  may  be  engaged  in. 
May  you  never  reject  the  tender  visitation  of 
divine  love,  nor  spurn  the  gentle  reproofs  and 
admonitions  of  unerring  wisdom.  Be  not 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  the  Lord  in  all  your 
ways.  Remember  what  he  suffered  for  the 
sake  of  all  sinners,  in  order  to  redeem  us  from 
our  sinful  states." 

"  '  Buy  the  truth  and  sell  it  not;'  believe  me, 
it  is  well  worth  your  seeking  so  valuable  a  pos- 
session: I  know  it  now  by  experience;  for  I  would 
not  resign  it  for  the  greatest  earthly  treasure, 
nor  make  an  exchange  of  my  present  situation 
for  the  most  exalted  one  in  the  world.  I  de- 
clare these  things  with  a  view  of  encouraging 
others  to  place  their  entire  confidence  in  the 
Father  of  lights,  in  whom  there  is  no  variable- 
ness, neither  shadow  of  turning.  Oh!  that  we 
were  humble,  meek  and  lowly  minded  as  was 
our  lioly  pattern;  who  though  he  could  have 
legions  of  angels  at  his  command,  took  upon 
him  the  form  of  a  servant. 

"  I  am  convinced  there  is  no  way  to  the  crown 
but  by  tiie  cross;  there  is  only  one  way  to  the 
celestial  city:  our  blessed  Lord  declared  him- 
self to  be  the  way,  the  truth  and  the  life;  may 
all  fully  believe  on  him.  I  feel  my  heart 
to  flow  with  love  to  my  fellow-creatures;  I 
trust  it  is  that  love  which  proceeds  from  my 
heavenly  Father,  who  is  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons, but  all  that  fear  him,  let  their  names  to 
religion  be  what  it  may,  all  are  precious  in  his 
divine  sight. 

"  I  feel  longing  desires  raised  in  my  heart, 
that  the  faithful  labourers  in  the  Lord's  vine- 
yard may  be  encouraged  to  persevere  in  the 
glorious  work  they  have  engaged  in;  let  none 
be  dismayed,  for  he  who  alone  can  strengthen 
the  weak  hands  and  confirm  the  feeble  knees, 
will  support  those  who  are  bound  to  be  zeal- 
ous in  the  cause  of  truth,  and  sincerely  desire 
the  prosperity  of  Zion  and  the  enlargement  of 
her  borders;  let  those  not  fear,  for  the  founda- 
tion of  God  standeth  sure,  having  this  seal,  the 
Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  his.  Truth  is  the 
same  yesterday,  to-day  and  forever,  and  no- 
thing shall  ever  be  able  to  overcome  it. 

"11  mo.  Earnest  desires  are  raised  in  me, 
that  none  may  fall  short  of  an  entrance  into 
everlasting  rest,  prepared  for  all  true  believers. 
Oh,  may  we  be  sheep  of  his  pasture,  who  bath 
promised  there  shall  be  one  shepherd  and  one 
fold;  Christ  is  the  door,  and  bis  sheep  hsar  hie 
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voice,  and  know  it,  but  a  stranger  they  will 
not  follow.  Beware  of  listening  to  the  voice 
of  the  enemy,  who  would  lead  unwatchful 
minds  astray,  and  if  possible,  persuade  us  that 
the  Lord,  my  beloved  Saviour,  will  not  do  for 
us  as  he  promises;  but  I  know  the  enemy  to 
be  a  liar,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  him;  he  is  a 
cunning,  crooked,  twining  serpent,  full  of  de- 
ceit; let  none  fear  or  doubt  of  the  goodness  of  a 
wise  God,  whose  promises  are  unfaihng.  Em- 
ploy the  several  talents  which  you  are  entrust- 
ed with;  let  none  be  like  the  wicked  servant 
who  hid  his  Lord's  money  in  a  napkin.  Study 
to  do  all  you  can  whilst  it  is  day,  for  the  night 
Cometh  wherein  none  can  work.  Though  we 
be  ever  so  diligent,  we  shall  have  nothing  to 
spare  in  the  great  day  of  account  which  is  has- 
tening on  all.  Be  humble,  be  patient  under 
suffering,  despise  not  the  chastening  of  the 
Lord,  neither  be  weary  of  his  corrections.  Oh! 
the  blessing  of  being  a  true  believer,  having 
unshaken  faith  and  firm  hope  in  the  mercies 
and  all  sufficiency  of  our  dear  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

"  I  feel  as  though  I  dare  not  omit  relating  a 
few  more  particulars  which  have  dwelt  on  my 
mind  with  some  weight  for  days  past,  as  re- 
gards instructing  the  tender  minds  of  children, 
and  instilling  therein  early  principles  of  piety 
and  virtue.  I  wish  all  who  have  the  care  of 
youth  may  be  attentive  to  this  important  work. 
With  much  diffidence  and  affection,  may  I  at- 
tempt to  remind  parents  of  the  strict  care  that 
is  necessary  to  keep  these  tender  plants  cleared 
of  all  noxious  weeds,  which,  if  suffered  to  take 
root  and  grow,  may  frustrate  the  designs  of  the 
great  Husbandman,  who  hath  entrusted  them 
to  your  care,  for  which  he  will  most  assuredly 
require  an  account  at  the  final  day  of  judg- 
ment, when  no  excuse  will  be  taken  for  ne- 
glected duty,  &c." 

Several  months  after,  and  when  quite  de- 
prived of  speech,  she  again  revived  the  subject 
in  an  address  to  one  of  her  sisters.  "  My  dear 
sister,  thou  who  art  a  parent,  consider  the  re- 
sponsibility of  thy  situation;  sow  not  the  seeds 
of  corruption,  by  indulging  the  vain  mind  as  it 
expands;  endeavour  to  preserve  their  inno- 
cence as  they  advance  in  life;  nip  every  evil 
propensity  in  the  bud;  suffer  no  noxious  weeds 
to  take  root  and  grow,  which  destroy  all  tender 
plants.  The  forming  and  training  of  the  infant 
mind  devolves  mostly  on  mothers,  (particular- 
ly that  of  girls.)  They  had  need  to  seek  best 
wisdom  as  their  guide  in  this  important  duty; 
this  alone  is  able  to  direct  in  all  the  concerns 
of  life.  Early  inculcate  a  love  and  reverence 
for  their  Creator,  and  a  fear  of  offending  him 
in  thought,  word,  or  deed.  Instruct  the  ten- 
der mind  in  principles  of  virtue,  keep  them 
humble  in  ideas,  plain  and  simple  in  dress. 
Winking  at  the  foibles  of  children  is  mistaken 
fondness,  and  often  to  be  regretted  in  more  ma- 
ture years;  it  is  not,  in  my  view,  any  mark  of 
parental  love,  nor  can  it  contribute  to  the  com- 
fort of  parents  or  children.  May  they  in  after 
life  requite  your  care  of  their  puerile  years,  by 
walking  in  the  truth.  I  fear  not  their  further 
prosperity,  if  triith  be  their  guide  in  all  their 
actions.  The  fiist  impressions  are  generally 
the  most  permanent,  in  which  the  greater  care 


should  be  observed  to  guard  the  young  mind, 
endeavouring  to  store  it  with  good." 

Soon  after,  "  this  day  very  ill,  thanks  and 
praise  to  my  dear  Lord;  no  sleep  from  between 
twelve  and  one  o'clock  last  night:  all  my  com- 
forts proceed  from  the  one  great  source;  and 
if  humbly  and  gratefully  acknowledged,  the 
end  will  crown  every  thing,  and  terminate  all 
suffering.  '  Hitherto  I  have  helped  thee,  and 
will  help;  in  quietness  and  confidence  will  be 
thy  strength.'  These  assurances  have  long 
attended  my  mind,  united  with  this  comfort- 
ing language:  *  Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect 
peace  whose  mind  is  stayed  on  thee.'  The 
body  only  is  afflicted,  the  soul  goes  on  its  way 
rejoicing  in  its  Creator;  yea,  my  soul  doth 
magnify  the  Lord.  Providence  has  preserved 
my  memory  unimpaired  through  all;  blessed 
for  ever  be  his  holy  and  worthy  name,  he  has 
done  all  for  me. 

"  5  mo.  '  It  is  all  grace,  free,  unmerited 
grace,  whereby  we  are  saved.  All  our  righ- 
teousness is  as  filthy  rags.'  Dare  not  ascribe 
any  thing,  however  trifling,  to  the  creature, 
but  give  all  honour  and  praise  to  the  Creator, 
from  whom  cometh  every  good  thing  we  pos- 
sess; self  should  be  always  abased  as  in  dust 
and  ashes.  May  the  dear  Son  of  God,  the 
Lamb  immaculate,  become  the  joy  and  praise 
of  the  whole  earth. 

"  6  mo.  Not  sleeping  much  leaves  me  fine 
time  for  meditation,  and  for  enjoying  a  calm 
and  unruffled  mind.  I  hope  I  am  diligent  in 
employing  all  in  gratitude  and  praise  to  the 
author  of  all  my  unmerited  blessings.  The 
hours  are  swift,  and  run  smiHng  away.  While 
the  day  begins  and  ends  in  peace,  there  is 
good  reason  to  hope  the  heart  is  accepted  by 
its  Maker,  to  whom  be  all  the  praise  and  ado- 
ration." 

Soon  after  this  last  was  written,  Margaret 
Jackson  ceased  to  use  her  pen,  but  continued 
for  more  than  six  months  without  much  appa- 
rent change,  and  in  the  full  possession  of  her 
mental  faculties,  though  unable  to  utter  a 
word;  her  bodily  strength  was  worn  down  al- 
most to  the  last  extremity,  yet  under  these 
trying  circumstances  she  betrayed  not  the  least 
impatience. 

A  brief  record  of  the  circumstances  imme- 
diately preceding  her  release  from  the  bonds  of 
mortality,  was  preserved  by  those  who  attend- 
ed her: 

"  1822,  1  mo.  30.  This  day  she  was  at- 
tacked with  a  violent  pain,  which  lasted  several 
hours;  the  night  was  a  memorable  one,  where- 
in the  long  suspended  faculty  of  speech  was 
restored  to  her,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  at- 
tendant who  was  silting  up  with  her.  About 
eleven  o'clock  she  raised  her  voice  in  prayer, 
after  being  eight  months  deprived  of  the  power 
of  articulation.  On  her  sister  going  into  the 
room  she  said  to  her:  '  my  astonishment  was 
great  to  find  my  tongue  so  suddenly  loosened; 
as  a  minute  before  I  spoke  I  do  not  think  I 
could  have  articulated  a  word;'  and  compared 
herself  to  Zacharias  in  the  temple.  Slie  also 
said  that  during  the  eight  months  she  was  si- 
lent, she  enjoyed  unutterable  happiness.  She 
was  much  tried  during  the  day  with  restless- 
ness, and  said  she  hoped  soon  to  be  where  she 
should  hear  and  join  in  the  song  of  Moses  and 


the  Lamb,  where  the  morning  stars  sing  to- 
gether, and  the  sons  of  God  shout  for  joy.  She 
continued  to  suffer  much  pain  at  times  until 
the  15th  of  2d  month;  and  on  the  16th,  quietly 
departed  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning." 

From  a  late  Paper. 

The  Choctaws. — A  communication  appears  in 
the  Cherokee  Phoenix,  signed  by  Pushmetaliaw  and 
Puckshunnubbee,  and  dated  Choctaw  Nation,  Sept. 
22,  1829,  in  which  they  say: 

The  Choctaws,  as  a  people,  are  in  a  state  of  pro- 
gressive improvement,  in  spite  of  the  discouragements 
that  are  so  repeatedly  thrown  in  their  way.  Learning 
is  on  the  advance  ;  a  unanimous  wish  pervades  the 
community  to  educate  their  children,  and  every  effort 
is  made  to  improve  their  present  condition.  Strict 
attention  is  paid  to  the  enactment  of  good  laws,  and 
they  are  faithfully  executed  ;  ardent  spirits  has  been 
banished  from  among  us,  and  has  been  compelled  to  take 
up  its  abode  among  our  more  civilized  white  neighbours. 
Religion  has  taken  deep  root  among  us ;  some  hun- 
dreds of  our  countrymen  have  experienced  the  divine 
efficacy  of  the  religion  of  the  Prince  of  Peace;  the 
gospel  has  been  faithfully  preached  among  us,  and 
the  labours  of  the  faithful  have  been  most  signally 
blessed,  and  there  is  every  prospect  that  the  smiles  of 
heaven  will  yet  be  continued,  until  the  Choctaw  na- 
tion shall  become  evangelized. 

We  have  marked  in  italics,  as  keen  a  satire  as  can 
be  found  in  the  "English  Bards  and  Scotch  Review- 
ers ;"  and  the  keener,  because  it  has  so  iftuch  founda- 
tion in  truth.  It  is  a  fact  that  on  the  subject  of  in- 
temperance, the  very  "  savages,"  as  we  are  wont  to 
call  them,  might  afford  us  a  healthful  example.  We 
subjoin  another  brief  extract,  for  the  benefit  of  Col, 
M'Kenny  and  other  respectable  individuals,  who  have 
hazarded  the  assertion  that  the  Cherokee  Indians  are 
prevented  from  emigrating  by  the  influence  of  the 
chiefs,  and  by  vicious  white  men. 

A  wish  to  remain  on  the  soil  of  our  birth  reigns 
paramount  in  the  breast  of  every  Choctaw.  Notwith- 
standing our  chiefs  have  been  charged  with  opposing 
the  wishes  of  the  people,  we  have  been  charged  with 
being  under  the  influence  of  vicious  white  men.  The 
President  has  assuredly  been  imposed  upon,  by  some 
designing  knave,  or  the  Secretary  of  War  would  not 
have  repeated  the  charge,  in  a  late  communication 
addressed  to  the  agent  of  this  nation.  No  man  with 
the  least  acquaintance  with  this  nation  would  for  a 
moment  believe  that  there  was  the  least  foundation 
for  the  charge.  Instead  of  imputing  our  wish  to  re- 
main here,  to  a  patriotic  feeling,  that  is  admired  in  all 
mankind,  we  are  charged  with  every  unwortfcy  mo- 
tive that  ever  degraded  human  nature.  It  has  always 
been  our  wish  to  remain  on  this  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  we  still  wish  to  remain;  we  are  entirely 
beyond  the  control  of  our  chiefs  in  regard  to  the  dis- 
posal of  ourselves;  we  are  free  to  go  or  stav,  and  are 
subject  to  the  will  of  no  autocrat  or  nabob.  "  We  have 
long  since  taken  our  resolution  to  remain  here  at  all 
hazard.  If  ever  the  Choctaw  character  is  renovated, 
here  is  the  place  to  do  it — if  wejare  ever  to  experience 
the  blessings  of  eivilization,  here  is  the  place. 


An  error,  which  had  been  noted  for  correction,  but 
inadvertently  passed  without,  occurred  in  our  paper 
of  last  week,  in  the  communication  from  New  York, 
signed  A.  Near  the  top  of  the  third  column  on  page 
60,  it  is  slated,  that  Maria  Imlay  "  had  not  been  for 
years  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends."  Although 
she  left  the  Society,  and  joined  herself  to  the  eeceders 
as  early  as  1827,  yet  owing  to  peculiar  circumstances 
not  within  the  control  of  Friends,  the  official  proceed- 
ings in  her  case  were  not  completed  by  formal  dis- 
ownment,  until  a  recent  period.  The  circumstance 
of  her  early  adhesion  to  the  seceders,  and  being  un- 
der dealing  for  it,  led  lo  the  error. 

Married  at  Friends'  meeting  house  in  Twelfth 
street,  on  fourth  day  the  9th  inst.  David  Clark  of 
Middlesex  County,  New  Jersey,  to  Julia  Ann  Kirk- 
BRIDE,  of  this  city. 
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FOR  THE  FRIEND. 


The  English  Translation  of  the  Bible. 
The  great  merit  and  beauty  of  the  transla- 
ionof  the  Scriptures,  which  is  in  general  use, 
bave  been  the  frequent  subject  of  praise  with 
earned  men  of  all  persuasions.  Bishop  Lowth 
palls  it  the  best  standard  of  our  language.  <'  The 
nglish  translation  of  the  Bible,"  says  John 
elden,  "  is  the  best  translation  in  the  world." 
I' Those  who  have  compared  most  of  the  Eu- 
ropean translations  with  the 


original,  says 


Adam  Clarke,  "  have  not  scrupled  to  say 
hat  the  English  translation  of  the  Bible,  made 
inder  the  direction  of  king  James  the  first,  is 
;ie  most  accurate  and  faithful  of  the  whole. 
ior  is  this  its  only  praise:  the  translators  have 
eized  the  very  spirit  and  soul  of  the  original, 
nd  expressed  this  almost  every  where  with 
athos  and  energy.  Besides,  our  translators 
ave  not  only  made  a  standard  translation;  but 
ley  have  made  their  translation  the  standard 
four  language." 

As  the  Bible  is  generally  printed  in  this  coun- 
y,  without  either  the  translators'  preface  or  a 
story  of  the  translation,  I  have  thought  the 
illowing  extracts  would  be  interesting  at  the 
resent  time  to  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend." 
tthe  accession  of  James  to  the  throne  ofEng- 
nd,  several  objections  being  made  to  the  bi- 
)op's  Bible  at  the  conference  held  at  Hamp 
n  court  in  1604,  the  king  commanded  a  new 
rsion  to  be  undertaken,  and  fifty-four  learned 
en  were  appointed  to  this  important  labour;  but 
fore  it  was  commenced,  seven  of  the  persons 
minated  were  either  dead  or  had  declined  the 
sk;  for  the  list,  as  given  by  Fuller,  comprises 
ily  forty-seven  names.  All  of  them,  however, 
!re  pre-eminently  distinguished  for  their  piety 
■  for  their  profound  learning  in  the  original 
Iguages  of  the  sacred  writings;  and  such  of 
W  as  survived  till  the  commencement  of  the 
Tk  were  divided  into  six  classes.    Ten  were 
meet  at  Westminster,  and  to  translate  from 
^  Pentateuch  (o  the  end  of  the  second  book 
Kings.    Eight,  assembled  at  Cambridge, 
re  to  finish  the  rest  of  the  historical  books, 
I  the  Hagiographa.    At  Oxford,  seven  were 
undertake  the  four  greater  prophets,  with 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  and  the  twelve 


minor  prophets.  The  four  gospels,  acts  of  tiie 
apostles,  and  the  apocalypse,  were  assigned  to 
another  company  of  seven,  at  Westminster. 
Lastly  another  company,  at  Cambridge,  were 
to  translate  the  apocryphal  books,  including 
the  prayer  of  Manasseli." 

To  these  six  companies  of  venerable  trans- 
lators the  king  gave  a  set  of  instructions,  ac- 
cording to  which  "  each  book  passed  the  scru- 
tiny of  all  the  translators  successively.  In  the 
first  instance,  each  individual  translated  every 
book,  which  was  allotted  to  his  division.  Second- 
ly, the  readings  to  be  adopted  were  agreed  upon 
by  the  whole  of  that  company  assembled  toge- 
ther, at  which  meeting  each  translator  must 
have  been  solely  occupied  by  his  own  version. 
The  book,  thus  finished,  was  sent  to  each  of 
the  other  companies  to  be  again  examined; 
and  at  these  meetings  it  probably  was,  as  Sel- 
den  informs  us,  that  "  one  read  the  translation, 
the  rest  holding  in  their  hands  some  Bible,  ci- 
ther of  the  learned  tongues  or  French,  Spanish, 
Italian,  &c.  If  they  found  any  fault,  they 
spoke;  if  not,  he  read  on."  Further,  the  trans- 
lators were  empowered  to  call  to  their  assist- 
ance any  learned  men,  whose  studies  enabled 
them  to  be  serviceable,  when  an  urgent  occasion 
of  difficulty  presented  itself.  The  translation 
was  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1607,  and  the 
completion  of  it  occupied  almost  three  years. 
At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  three  copies  of 
the  whole  Bible,  thus  translated  and  revised, 
were  sent  to  London,  one  from  Oxford,  one 
from  Cambridge,  and  a  third  from  Westmin- 
ster. Here  a  committee  of  six.  two  being 
deputed  by  the  companies  at  Oxford,  two  by 
those  at  Cambridge,  and  two  by  those  at  West- 
minster, reviewed  and  polished  the  whole  work: 
which  was  finally  revised  by  Dr.  Smith,  (after- 
wards bishop  of  Gloucester,)  who  wrote  the  pre- 
face,and  by  Dr.  Bilson,  bishop  of  Winchester. 
This  translation  of  the  Bible  was  first  published 
in  folio,  in  1611,  with  the  following  title: 

"  TheHoLY Bible, containing  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  New,  newly  translated  out  of  the 
original  tongues,  and  with  the  former  transla- 
tions diligently  compared  and  revised,  by  his 
magestie's  special  commandment.  Imprinted 
at  London,  by  Robert  Barker,  printer  to  the 
king's  most  excellent  magestie,  1611." 

"  In  1683,  this  translation  was  corrected,  and 
many  references  to  parallel  texts  were  added 
by  Dr.  Scattergood;  and,  in  1701,  a  very  fine 
edition  was  published  in  large  folio,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Tenison,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, with  chronological  dates,  and  an  index 
by  bishop  Lloyd,  and  accurate  tables  of  Scrip- 
ture weights  and  measures  by  bishop  Cumber- 
land: but  this  edition  is  said  to  abound  with 
typographical  errors.  The  latest  and  most 
complete  revision  is  that  made  by  the  late  Rev. 


Dr.  Blayney,  under  the  direction  of  the  vice- 
chancellor  and  delegates  of  the  Clarendon 
press,  at  Oxford.  In  this  edition,  which  was 
printed  both  in  quarto  and  folio,  in  1769,  the 
punctuation  was  thoroughly  revised;  the  words 
printed  in  7/aZic5  were  examined  and  corrected 
by  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  originals  ;  the  pro- 
per names,  to  the  etymology  of  which  allusions 
are  made  in  the  text,  were  translated  and  enter- 
ed in  the  margin,  the  summaries  of  chapters 
and  running  titles  at  the  top  of  each  page  cor- 
rected; some  material  errors  in  the  chronology 
rectified;  and  the  marginal  references  were  re- 
examined and  corrected,  and  thirty  thousand 
four  hundred  and  ninety-five  new  references 
were  inserted  in  the  margin.  From  the  sin- 
gular pains  bestowed,  in  order  to  render  this 
edition  as  accurate  as  possible,  it  has  hitherto 
been  considered  the  standard  edition,  from 
which  all  subsequent  impressions  have  been 
executed.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  great 
labour  and  attention  bestowed  by  Dr.  Blayney, 
his  edition  must  now  yield  the  palm  of  accura- 
cy to  the  very  beautiful  and  correct  edition  pu- 
blished by  Messrs.  Eyre  and  Strahan,  his 
majesty's  printers,  but  printed  by  Mr.  Wood- 
fall  in  1806,  and  again  in  1812,  in  quarto;  as 
not  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  sixteen  errors 
were  discovered  in  collating  the  edition  of  1806 
with  Dr.  Blayney's,  and  one  of  these  errors 
was  an  omission  of  considerable  importance. 
Messrs.  Eyre's  and  Strahan's  editions  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  approaching  as  near 
as  possible  to  what  bibliographers  term  an  im- 
maculate text." 

It  will  gratify  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend" 
to  be  informed  that  it  is  from  this  edition  that 
tiie  Bible  of  the  Bible  Association  of  Friends 
in  America  is  to  be  printed. 

The  translators'  preface  is  a  beautiful  an- 
tique composition,  stately,  eloquent,  argumen- 
tative, and  rich  and  copious  in  its  language. 

It  is  rarely  printed  in  the  modern  editions  of 
the  Bible,  and  I  doubt  not  the  following  fine 
passages  will  be  new  to  many  who  are  well 
read  in  English  literature.  The  spirit  in  M'hich 
those  venerable  men  undertook  and  finished 
their  task,  is  worthy  of  all  admiration,  and  their 
modesty  in  speaking  of  their  own  attainments 
is  worthy  of  their  piety  and  humihty.  The  pre- 
face was  written  by  one  of  their  number,  Dr. 
Smith,  afterwards  bishop  of  Gloucester. 

"The  Scriptures  then  being  acknowledged  to 
be  so  full  and  perfect,  how  can  we  excuse  our- 
selves of  neghgence,  if  we  do  not  study  them? 
of  curiosity,  if  we  be  not  content  with  them? 
Men  talk  much  of  ufiaain*  how  many  sweet 
and  goodly  things  it  had  hanging  on  it;  of  the 


*  An  olive  bough  wrapped  about  with  wool,  where, 
upon  did  hang  figs,  and  bread  and  honey  in  a  pot  and 
oil. 
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philosopher's  stone,  that  it  turneth  copper  into 
gold;  of  cornucopia,  that  it  harl  all  things  ne- 
cessary for  food  in  it;  of  panaces  the  herb,  that 
it  was  good  for  all  diseases;  of  catholicon  the 
drug,  that  it  is  instead  of  all  purges;  of  Vulcan's 
armour,  that  it  was  an  armour  of  proof  against 
all  thrusts  and  blows,  &c.  Well,  that  which 
they  fiilsely  or  vainly  attributed  to  these  things 
for  bodily  good,  we  may  justly  and  with  full 
measure  ascribe, unto  the  Scripture  for  spiri- 
tual. It  is  not  only  an  armour,  but  also  a  whole 
armoury  of  weapons,  both  offensive  and  defen- 
sive, whereby  we  may  save  ourselves  and  put 
the  enemy  to  flight.  It  is  not  an  herb,  but  a 
tree,  or  rather  a  whole  paradise  of  trees  of  life, 
which  bring  forth  fruit  every  month,  and  the 
fruit  thereof  is  for  meat,  and  the  leaves  for  me- 
dicine. It  is  not  a  pot  of  manna  or  a  cruise  of 
oil,  which  were  for  memory  only  or  for  a  meal's 
meat  or  two;  but  as  it  were  a  shower  of  hea- 
venly bread  sufficient  for  a  whole  host,  be  it 
never  so  great,  and  as  it  were  a  whole  cellar 
full  of  oil  vessels;  whereby  all  our  necessities 
may  be  provided  for,  and  our  debts  discharged. 
In  a  word,  it  is  a  panary  of  wholesome  food 
against  fenowed  traditions;  a  physician's  shop 
(as  St.  Basil  calls  it)  of  preservatives  against 
poisoned  heresies;  a  pandect  of  profitable  laws 
against  rebellious  spirits;  a  treasury  of  most 
costly  jewels  against  beggarly  rudiments;  finally 
a  fountain  of  most  pure  waters  springing  up 
unto  everlasting  life.  And  what  marvel?  the 
original  thereof  being  from  heaven,  not  from 
earth;  the  author  being  God,  not  man;  the  in- 
diter,  the  holy  Spirit,  not  the  wit  of  the  apostles 
or  prophets;  the  penmen  such  as  were  sancti- 
fied from  the  womb,  and  endued  with  a  prin- 
cipal portion  of  God's  spirit;  the  matter,  verity, 
piety,  purity,  uprightness;  the  form  God's  word, 
God's  testimony,  God's  oracles,  the  word  of 
truth,  the  word  of  salvation,  &c.;  the  effects, 
light  of  understanding,  stableness  of  persua- 
sion, repentance  from  dead  works,  newne^  of 
life,  holiness,  peace,  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost; 
lastly,  the  end  and  reward  of  the  study  there- 
of, fellowship  with  the  saints,  participation  of 
the  heavenly  nature,  fruition  of  an  inheritance 
immortal,  undefiled,  and  that  never  shall  fade 
away.  Happy  is  the  man  that  delighteth  in 
the  Scripture,  and  thrice  happy  that  meditateth 
in  it  day  and  night. 

"  But  how  shall  men  meditate  in  that  which 
they  cannot  understand?  How  shall  they  un- 
derstand that  which  is  kept  close  in  an  unknown 
tongue?  As  it  is  written,  "  except  I  know  the 
power  of  the  voice,  I  shall  be  to  him  that  S|)eak- 
eth  a  barbarian,  and  he  that  speaketlj  shall  be 
a  barbarian  to  me."  The  apostle  excepteth 
no  tongue;  not  Hebrew  the  anciente.st,  not 
Greek  the  most  copious,  not  Latin  the  finest. 
***  Translation  it  is  that  openetli  the  window 
to  let  in  the  light;  that  breakelh  the  slicll,  that 
we  may  eat  the  kernel;  that  i)ulteth  aside  the 
curtain,  that  we  may  look  into  the  most  holy 
place;  that  removeth  the  cover  of  the  well,  tiiat 
we  mav  come  by  the  water;  even  as  Jacob  roll- 
ed away  tiie  stone  from  the  mouth  of  the  well, 
by  which  means  the  flocks  of  Laban  were 
watered.***  While  God  would  be  known 
only  in  .lacoh,  and  have  his  name  great  in  Is- 
rael and  in  none  other  place;  while  the  dew 
lay  on  Gideon's  fleece  only,  and  all  the  earth 


besides  Was  dry;  then  for  one  and  the  same 
people,  which  spake  all  of  them  the  language 
of  Canaan,  that  is,  Hebrew,  one  and  the  same 
original  in  Hebrew  was  sufficient.  But,  when 
the  fulness  of  time  drew  near,  that  the  sun  of 
righteousness,  the  Son  of  God,  should  come 
into  the  world,  whom  God  ordained  to  be  a 
reconciliation  through  faith  in  his  blood,  not  of 
the  Jew  only,  but  also  of  the  Greek,  yea,  of 
all  them  that  were  scattered  abroad;  then,  lo, 
it  pleased  the  Lord  to  stir  up  the  spirit  of  a 
Greek  prince  (Greek  for  descent  and  language) 
even  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt, 
to  procure  the  translating  of  the  book  of  God 
out  of  Hebrew  into  Greek.  This  is  the  trans- 
lation of  the  seventy  interpreters,  commonly 
so  called,  which  prepared  the  way  for  our  Sa- 
viour among  the  Gentiles  by  written  preach- 
ing, as  St.  John  Baptist  did  among  the  Jews 
by  vocal.*** 

"  But  it  is  high  time  to  leave  them,  and  to 
show  in  brief  what  we  proposed  to  ourselves, 
and  what  a  course  we  held  in  this  our  peru- 
sal and  survey  of  the  Bible.  Truly,  good 
Christian  reader,  we  never  thought,  from  the 
beginning,  that  we  should  need  to  make  a  new 
translation,  nor  yet  to  make  of  a  bad  one  a 
good  one;  (for  then  the  imputation  of  Sixtus 
had  been  true  in  some  sort,  that  our  people 
had  been  fed  with  gall  of  dragons  instead  of 
wine,  with  wheal  instead  of  milk;)  but  to  make 
a  good  one  better;  or  out  of  many  good  ones 
one  principal  good  one,  not  justly  to  ie  ex- 
cepted against;  that  hath  been  our  endeavour, 
that  our  mark.  To  that  purpose  there  were 
many  chosen,  that  were  greater  inother men's 
eyes  than  in  tijcir  own,  and  that  sought  the 
truth  rather  than  their  own  praise.  *  *  * 

"  And  in  what  sort  did  these  assemble?  In 
the  trust  of  their  own  knowledge,  or  of  their 
sharpness  of  wit,  or  deepness  of  judgments  as 
it  were  in  an  arm  of  flesh?  At  no  hand.  They 
trusted  in  him  that  hath  the  key  of  David, 
opening  and  no  man  shutting;  they  prayed  to 
the  Lord  the  Father  of  our  Lord,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  St.  Augustine  did,  "  O  let  thy  Scrip- 
tures be  my  pure  delight;  let  me  not  be  de- 
ceived in  them."  In  this  confidence  and  with 
this  devotion,  did  they  assemble  together;  not 
too  many,  lest  one  should  trouble  another; 
and  yet  many,  lest  many  things  haply  might  es- 
cape them.  If  you  ask  what  they  had  before 
them;  truly  it  was  tlie  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old 
Testament,  the  Greek  of  the  New.  These  are 
the  two  golden  pipes  or  rather  conduits, 
where  through  the  olive  branches  empty  them- 
selves into  the  gold.  St.  Augustine  calleth 
these  precedent  or  original  tongues;  St  Hie- 
rome  fountains.  The  same  St.  Hierome  aflir- 
mcth,  and  Gratian  has  not  spared  to  put  it 
into  his  decree,  that  as  the  credit  of  the  old 
books,  (he  meancth  of  the  Old  'J'estamenl)  is  to 
be  tried  by  the  Hebrew  volume;  so  of  the  new 
by  the  Greek  tongue,  he  mcanetli  by  the  origi- 
nal Greek.  If  truth  be  to  be  tried  by  these 
tongues,  then  whence  should  a  translation  be 
made  but  out  of  them?  'J'liese  tongues,  there- 
fore, (the  Scriptures  we  say  in  these  tongues,) 
we  set  before  us  to  translate,  being  the  tongues 
wherein  God  was  pleased  to  speak  to  his 
church  by  liis  prophets  and  apostles.  Neither 
did  we  run  over  the  work,  with  that  posting 


haste  that  the  septuagint  did,  if  that  be  true 
which  is  reported  of  them,  that  they  finished 
it  in  seventy-two  days;  neither  were  we  barred 
and  hindered  from  going  over  it  again,  having 
once  done  it,  like  St.  Hierome,  if  that  be  true 
which  himself  reporteth  that  he  could  no 
sooner  write  any  thing,  but  presently  it  was 
caught  from  him  and  published,  and  he  could 
not  have  leave  to  mend  it:  neither,  to  be  short, 
were  we  the  first  that  fell  in  hand  with  trans- 
lating the  Scripture  into  English,  and  conse- 
quently destitute  of  former  helps,  as  it  is  writ- 
ten of  Origen,  that  he  was  the  first  in  a  manner, 
that  put  his  hand  to  write  commentaries  upon 
the  Scriptures,  and  therefore  no  marvel  if  he 
overshot  himself  many  times.  None  of  these 
things:  The  work  hath  not  been  huddled  up 
in  seventy-two  days,  but  hath  cost  the  work- 
men, as  light  as  it  seemeth,  the  pains  of  twice 
seventy  times  seventy-two  days,  and  more. 
Matters  of  such  weight  and  consequence,  are 
to  be  speeded  with  maturity:  for  in  business  of 
moment  a  man  feareth  not  the  blame  of  con- 
venient slackness.  ,  Neither  did  we  think  much 
to  consult  the  translators  or  commentators, 
Chaldees,  Hebrew,  Syrian,  Greek,  or  Latin, 
no,  nor  the  Spanish,  French,  Italian,  or  Dutch; 
neither  did  we  disdain  to  revise  that  which  we 
had  done,  and  to  bring  back  to  the  anvil  that 
which  we  had  hammered;  but  having,  and  usi"g 
as  great  helps  as  were  needful,  and  fearing  no 
reproach  for  slowness,  nor  coveting  praise  for 
expedition,  we  have  at  length,  through  the 
good  hand  of  the  Lord  upon  us,  brought  the 
work  to  that  pass  that  you  see.  *  *  * 

"  Many  other  things  we  might  give  thee  warn- 
ing of,  gentle  reader,  if  we  had  not  exceeded 
the  measure  of  a  preface  already.  It  remain- 
eth  that  we  commend  thee  to  God  and  to  the 
spirit  of  his  grace,  which  is  able  to  build  fur- 
ther than  we  can  ask  or  think.  He  removeth 
the  scales  from  our  eyes,  the  veil  from  our 
hearts,  opening  our  wits  tliat  we  may  under- 
stand his  word,  enlarging  our  hearts,  yea  cor- 
recting our  affections,  that  we  may  love  it  above 
gold  and  silver,  yea  that  we  may  love  it  to  the 
end.  Ye  are  brought  unto  fountains  of  living 
water  which  we  digged  not;  do  not  cast  earth 
into  them,  with  the  Philistines,  neither  prefer 
broken  pits  before  them,  with  the  wicked 
Jews.  Others  have  laboured,  and  you  may 
enter  into  their  labours.  O  receive  not  so 
great  things  in  vain:  O  despise  not  so  great 
salvation.  Be  not  like  swine  to  tread  under 
foot  so  precious  things,  neither  yet  like  dogs 
to  tear  and  abuse  holy  things.  Say  not  to 
our  Saviour  with  the  Gergesites,  "  depart  outj 
of  our  coasts;"  neither  yet  with  Esau  sell  yoiuj 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  If  light  bci 
come  into  the  world,  love  not  darkness  more 
than  light;  if  food,  if  clothing,  be  offered,  gc 
not  naked,  starve  not  yourselves.  Remembej 
the  advice  of  Nazianzene.  It  is  a  grievoui 
thing  (or  dangerous)  to  neglect  a  great  fair 
and  to  seek  to  make  markets  afterwards;  als( 
the  encouragement  of  St.  Chrysostome.  It  i 
altogether  impossible,  that  he  that  is  sober  (on 
watciiful)  should  at  any  time  be  neglected 
lastly,  the  admonition  and  menacing  of  St.  Ai 
gustine.  They  that  despise  God's  will  invitin 
them,  shall  feel  God's  will  taking  vengeance  ( 
them.    It  is  also  a  fearfiil  thing  to  fall  into  til 
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hands  of  the  living  God;  but  a  blessed  thing 
it  is,  and  will  bring  us  to  everlasting  blessed- 
ness in  the  end,  when  God  speaketh  unto  us, 
to  hearken;  when  he  setteth  his  word  for  us 
to  read  it;  when  hestretcheth  out  his  hand  and 
calleth  to  answer,  "  here  am  I,  here  are  we 
to  do  thy  will,  O  God."  The  Lord  work  a  care 
and  conscience  in  us  to  know  him  and  serve 
him,  that  we  may  be  acknowledged  of  him  at 
the  appearing  of  our  Lord  JESUS  CHRIST, 
to  whom  with  the  Holy  Ghost  be  all  praise 
and  thanksgiving.  ,  Amen. 

FOB,  THE  FRIEND. 

THE  FREE  THINKER,  NO.  14. 

When  the  essays  under  the  above  title  were 
commenced,  we  had  formed  a  plan  which  pro- 
mised some  usefulness,  and  proposed  to  follow 
an  order  leading  to  certain  practical  results, 
not  less  desirable  than  important.  But  called 
by  unerring  Providence  to  endure  afflictions 
that  render  any  regular  system  of  operation 
ineffectual,  our  plan  was  gradually  relinquish- 
ed, and  the  execution  indefinitely  suspended; 
though,  not  without  a  faint  hope  that  a  future 
period  might  allow  of  renewed  efforts,  under 
circumstances  better  suited  to  attain  success. 
This  period,  however,  like  a  morning  shadow, 
still  flees  before  us;""  and  under  the  impression 
that  it  will  scarcely  become  more  fixed,  we 
shall  make  use  of  the  present  opportunity  to 
conclude  these  papers,  with  some  observations, 
the  importance  of  which,  it  may  be  hoped,  will 
prove  a  compensation  for  their  desultoriness  or 
want  of  immediate  relation  to  their  predeces- 
sors. 

The  religion  of  the  New  Testament,  or  the 
gospel  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  we  have 
found  to  be  rejected  by  a  vast  proportion  of 
mankind,  because  of  its  entire  repugnance  to 
all  that  is  bad  in  human  nature,  its  utter  oppo- 
sition to  the  indulgence  of  all  vicious  propen- 
sity, and  its  severe  condemnation  of  the  expres- 
sions of  pride  and  self-love  throughout  their 
myriads  of  modifications.  The  enmity  of  the 
world,  to  rules  of  conduct  so  unaccommodating, 
cannot  be  other  than  most  profound;  and  by 
consequence,  every  artifice  that  can  be  resort- 
ed to  in  order  to  lessen  the  credit  of  the 
source  whence  they  emanate,  or  to  invalidate  the 
authority  of  the  doctrines  deducible  therefrom, 
is  employed  with  the  most  ai'dent  zeal.  Hence 
the  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  many  a  be- 
ginner by  hisown  family,  his  dearest  relatives, 
his  best  friends;  hence  the  taunts  for  pretend- 
ing to  be  a  better  man  than  his  neighbours,  the 
folly  of  appearing  singular,  and  the  ridiculous- 
ness of  cant,  are  all  arrayed,  and  magnified  by 
the'  certainty  of  their  subject'.ig  the  individual 
to  "  the  world's  dread  laugh."  These  and  a 
multitude  of  analogous  efforts  are  unfortunate- 
ly successful  in  their  influence,  and  many  are 
deterred  from  attending  to  the  all  important 
concern  of  securing  that  peace  which  can  flow 
but  from  one  source,  a  heart  changed  and  go- 
verned in  all  its  affections  by  the  cogency  of 
redeeming  grace.  But  the  lost  of  this  class 
must  be  inconsiderable,  when  compared  with 
the  destruction  induced  by  other  causes. 

Of  the  great  mass  of  mankind  living  reck- 
less of  futurity,  except  in  so  far  as  their  im- 


mediate personal  interests  call  upon  them  for 
the  exercise  of  a  selfish  morality,  there  is 
a  vast  number,  of  comparatively  well  informed 
individuals,  who  refrain  from  due  examination 
of  the  evidences  of  our  faith,  and  of  course 
shun  all  the  influence  such  inquiry  could  not 
fail  to  exert,  in  consequence  of  the  inferences 
they  draw  concerning  religion,  from  the  in- 
consistency they  hourly  observe  between  the 
avowed  princtples  and  positive  practice  of 
those  who  declare  and  call  themselves 
Christians.  If  addressed  on  the  subject,  such 
individuals  triumphantly  refer  to  some  one 
who  has  made  the  profession  of  religion  a 
cloak  to  his  most  worldly  schemes,  and  ended 
by  some  discovered  misconduct  which  involved 
him  in  merited  disgrace;  if  warned  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  forbearance  or  temperance  as  Chris- 
tian duties,  the  conduct  of  A,  B,  or  C,  high  pro- 
fessors, notorious  for  such  irregularities,  is 
adduced  to  show  that  Christianity  does  not 
produce  these  virtues;  if  charity  be  the  theme, 
some  church  going  misers  or  grinders  of  the 
poor  stand  ready  for  citation;  if  of  Christian 
humility  and  self-denial,  we  are  told  of  nume- 
rous so  called  preachers  of  the  gospel  flaunting 
through  the  streets  in  silken  robes,  or  holding 
forth  from  amidst  purple  velvet  and  gold  em- 
broidery; if  we  would  urge  the  ensample  of 
the  meek  and  lowly  founder  of  our  faith,  and 
his  humble  disciples,  our  attention  is  forcibly 
turned  to  multitudes  calling  themselves  disci- 
ples and  imitators  of  him,  whose  kingdom  was 
"  not  of  this  world,"  engaged  in  struggling  for 
wealth,  place,  and  power,  with  all  the  eager- 
ness of  true  worshippers  of  mammon!  These 
arguments  against  Christianity,  drawn  from 
the  abuses  to  which  it  is  subjected  by  men, 
who  have  never  come  under  its  holy  and  spiri- 
tualising influence,  might  be  extended  until 
the  black  catalogue  would  weary  the  patience 
ot  the  reader  by  its  extent.  Such  arguments, 
too,  are  of  infinite  potency,  in  determining 
those  who  do  not  wish  the  gospel  to  be  true, 
to  continue  undisturbedly  their  career  of  ease 
and  pleasure.  "  Now  are  we  convinced  that 
your  book  tells  lies,"  says  the  Indian,  "  be- 
cause you  do  notkiug  like  what  you  tell  us  it 
commands;"  and  an  inference  equally  direct 
and  influential  upon  conduct  is  made  by  those 
who  determine  against  religion  because  Jiomi- 
nal  Christians  act  in  opposition  to  its  plain- 
est injunctions,  its  most  express  and  positive 
dictates. 

Wide  spread,  deeply  rooted,  and  rapidly  ex- 
tending as  this  sort  of  opposition  to  the  truth 
has  become,  its  corrective  is  not  wholly  unat- 
tainable. If  along  with  the  powerful  exhor- 
tation of  pure  example,  true  Christians  would 
be  at  the  pains  of  impressing  such  objectors  with 
the  folly  of  risking  their  individual  happiness_/or 
ever,  because  certain  others  may  have  made 
false  professions;  and  if  they  were  judiciously 
led  to  perceive  that  the  utmost  degree  of  abuse 
of  any  good  thing  has  no  sort  of  relation  to,  nor 
in  the  slightest  degree  detracts  from,  its  real 
nature,  they  might  be  induced  to  weigh  the 
consequences  of  refusing  to  examine  for  them- 
selves. When  they  come  to  discover  that 
"  pure  religion  and  undefiled  before  God,"  has 
not  the  slightest  shadow  of  connection  with  the 
acquisition  of  worldly  wealth  or  influence,  with 


the  establishment  of  any  sect  or  creed,  with 
the  erection  of  any  worldly  temples  or  palaces, 
which,  under  the  name  of  being  dedicated  to 
the  Almighty,  are  devoted  to  the  gratification 
of  human  sense,  by  accumulations  of  the  most 
gorgeous  ornaments  and  the  most  enchanting 
music;  when  they  discover  that  "a  contrite 
heart,"  an  abhorrence  of  sin,  a  denial  of  self, 
an  abasement  of  pride,  and  subjugation  of  the 
will  to  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  the  essen- 
tials of  Chiistianity,  and  that  they  lead  to  the 
full  fruition  of"  peace  with  God  and  good  will 
to  man;"  they  would  learn  to  look  upon  reli- 
gion or  true  Christianity  in  a  light  totally  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  were  previously  accus- 
tomed to.  They  would  learn  to  judge  of  the 
tree  by  its  "  fruits,"  and  to  discriminate  with 
accuracy  between  mere  nominal  and  real 
Christians.  For  even  many  worldly  men,  who 
have  knowledge  and  candour  enough  to  dis- 
tinguish common  abuses  from  the  system 
abused,  say  that  the  theory  of  Christianity  is 
admirable;  its  tendency  is  most  excellent,  but 
unfortunately  it  is  impracticable  to  human  na- 
ture in  its  actual  condition.  This  is  absolutely 
the  truth,  and  in  direct  conformity  with  the 
declarations  of  Scripture,  which  indicate  the 
natural  corrupt  or  unregenerate  man  as  at 
"  enmity  with  God,"  and  incapable  of  any  good 
thing,  unless  aided  by  divine  power.  Some 
such  individuals  go  so  far  as  to  state  their  be- 
lief that,  according  to  the  New  Testament 
standard,  there  is  not  one  Christian  in  our 
land;  which  we  humbly  hope  is  saying  a  great 
deal  too  much;  but,  measured  by  the  gospel 
standard,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  but  that  the 
number  is  fearfully  few,  and  under  all  apparent 
circumstances,  and  according  to  mere  human 
calculation,  with  little  prospect  of  augmenta- 
tion. The  model  proposed  for  our  imitation 
by  the  Christian  religion,  might  be  considered 
as  all  too  perfect  for  us  to  hope  the  attainment 
of  even  a  faint  resemblance,  were  we  left  to 
accomplish  the  task  in  our  own  strength.  But 
as  the  true  believer  does  not  rely  upon  so 
feeble  and  failing  a  source,  but  upon  the  never 
changing  promises  of  him  who  is  "  mighty  and 
willing  to  save,"  he  feels  inspired  with  an  hum- 
ble confidence  of  attaining  to  such  a  closeness 
of  resemblance  to  his  perfect  model,  as  to  be 
acknowledged  and  redeemed  as  a  faithful  and 
true  disciple.  The  man  of  the  world  who  dis- 
believes the  possibility  of  such  imitation,  has 
but  to  place  himself  in  a  condition  to  be  acted 
upon  by  the  hallowing  influence  of  religion, 
through  the  relinquishment  of  his  worldly  pur- 
suits, pleasures  and  selfish  will,  to  be  fully  con- 
vinced that  these  sayings  are  both  "  taithfiil 
and  true,"  as  well  as  that  the  life  of  the  tru^ 
Christian,  is,  after  all,  the  only  way  by  which 
we  can  escape  unhurt  from  the  unsatisfying 
toils,  painful  pleasures,  and  wearisome  enjoy- 
ments of  this  world.  Until  the  reality  of  Chris- 
tian experience  be  attained  in  this  way,  all 
debate  on  its  practicability  is  vain;  so  long  as 
the  habits  of  life  and  modes  of  action  remain 
the  same,  unchanged  and  wholly  selfish  or 
worldly,  so  long  the  dark  veil  of  nature  is 
drawn  before  the  eyes,  and  "  shadows,  clouds 
and  darkness  rest  upon  it." 

In  moments  of  garish  sunshine,  health  and 
vigour,  the  concerns  of  futurity  are  commonly 
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tainous  countries,  whatever  may  be  their  latitude, 
are  those  in  which  life  is  of  the  greatest  duration. 

European  Turkey,  has  one  city  containing  above 
500,000  inhabitants  ;  five  above  60,000,  eleven  above 
20,000,  and  twenty  above  10,000. 

Use  of  Coffee. — Thirty-two  millions  of  pounds  of 
coffee  are  consumed  annually  in  the  whole  United 
Netherlands,  which  is  said  to  afford  each  man, 
woman,  and  child  with  the  extraordinary  quantity  of 
5j  pounds. 

Salt. — One  of  the  most  important  natural  produc- 
tions of  Abyssinia,  is  salt,  covering  a  great  plain 
which  lies  between  Amphila  and  Massuah.  The 
tract  of  salt  is  four  days'  journey  across.  For  about 
half  a  mile  the  salt  is  soft,  but  afterwards  becomes 
hard  like  snow  which  has  been  partially  thawed  and 
consolidated.  It  is  perfectly  pure.  It  is  cut  with  an 
adze,  and  carried  off  by  caravans. 

Africa. — The  space  of  this  country  explored  by 
Europeans  is  estimated  at  225,000  square  miles,  about 
a  fiftieth  part  of  that  vast  continent. 

The  late  Emperor  Alexander  founded  7  universities, 
204academies,  many  seminaries  for  the  education  of  in- 
structers,  and  above  2000  common  schools,  partly  after 
the  system  of  Lancaster.  He  did  much  for  the  distri- 
bution of  the  Bible,  by  the  aid  which  he  rendered  to 
Bible  Societies.  He  appropriated  large  sums  for  the 
printing  of  important  works.  He  esteemed  and  re- 
warded literary  merit,  both  in  and  out  of  Russia.  He 
attended  particularly  to  the  education  of  young  men  of 
talent,  whom  he  sent  to  travel  through  foreign  coun- 
tries. He  abolished  servitude  in  several  districts. 
He  forbade  the  advertising  human  beings  for  sale  in 
his  dominions.  On  his  return  from  England,  he  de- 
clined the  name  of  "  The  Blessed"  offered  to  him  by 
the  senate  ;  and  by  a  ukase  of  1817,  forbade  the 
praises  whicTi  the  clergy  were  accustomed  to  bestow 
on  him  from  the  pulpit.  He  showed  great  respect 
for  all  Christian  sects,  and  protected  them  equally. 
He  fell  sick  at  Taganrock  of  a  bilious  fever  in  1825, 
and  died  in  the  arms  of  his  wife. 

Thirst,  in  snow  covered  countries,  is  said  to  be  as 
severe  and  painful  to  the  traveller,  as  when  traversing 
the  burning  sands  of  Africa. 


An  absolute  annual  loss  to  lottery  adventurers 

four  million  six  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dol- 
lars, equal  to  two  hundred  and  three  thousand,  seven 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  pounds  of  gold .'  which  in 
ten  years  amounts  to  the  prodigious  sum  of  $46,800- 
000  !  I  1  two  thirds  of  which  fall  upon  the  Jower 
and  middling  classes  of  society,  without  bringing 
into  view  the  inequality  of  blanks"  to  prizes,  and 
the  additional  losses  thereby  sustained  ;  a  dreadful 
picture  indeed  t  one  more  destructive  to  the  morals  of 
the  people,  one  more  calamitous  to  the  wretched  fami- 
lies of  many  of  the  deluded  and  infatuated  adventu- 
rers, cannot  be  exhibited  to  the  public  eye. 

In  England,  lotteries  are  prohibited  by  law,  and 
properly  so.  In  this  country,  which  is  blessed  with 
many  charitable  institutions,  whose  guardians  are 
ever  alert  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  people,  by 
inculcating  such  principles,  and  bestowing  such  les- 
sons of  moral  and  religious  instruction,  as  will  best 
secure  the  general  improvement  of  society,  is  it  not 
strange,  that  their  efforts  have  not  been  particularly 
directed  to  the  extirpation  of  this  destructive  hydra? 
Temperance  societies  have  been  formed,  and  success- 
fully established,  in  many  sections  of  the  state.  Sun- 
day schools,  Bible  societies,  alms  houses,  dispensaries, 
hospitals,  saving  fund  societies,  asylums  of  various 
descriptions,  institutes  of  education  and  learning,  a 
house  of  refuge  for  young  offenders,  and  two  solid 
penitentiaries  for  old  ones,  are  noble  characteristics 
of  Pennsylvania,  Bind  yet,  the  greatest  bane  of  society 
stares  us  in  the face! 

How  many  men  and  women  have  adventured 
their  all,  and  left  their  families  in  misery  and  want, 
by  purchasing  lottery  tickets'! 

How  many  young  men  have  surreptitiously  and 
fraudulently  obtained  means,  to  become  proprietors  of 
lottery  tickets? 

How  many  men,  applying  for  the  benefit  of  the 
insolvent  law,  have  defrauded  their  creditors,  by  pur- 
chasing tottery  tickets? 

How  many  men  have  committed  suicide,  highway 
robbery,  and  other  crimes,  occasioned  by  losses  in 
lotteries,  and  other  species  of  gaming? 

How  many  domestics,  black  and  white,  hare  be- 
come thieves,  drunkards,  and  vagabonds,  from  their 
inordinate  propensities  to  gamble  inlotlery  tickets? 

The  catalogue  of  human  misery  and  wretchedness, 
occasioned  by  these  brilliant  schemes  of  speculation, 
daily  advertised  in  our  papers,  might  be  greatly  ex- 
tended ;  but  I  forbear,  as  well  in  consideration  of  the 
irksomeness  of  the  task  to  myself,  as  a  regard  to  the 
feelings  of  the  reader.  Veritas. 


regarded  as  too  distant  to  require  imir.ediate 
attention,  or  too  remote  to  excite  present 
alarm.  Even  such  as  "  believe  and  tremble," 
think  themselves  privileged  to  defer,  vchile  the 
self-satisfied  sceptic  and  perfectibihan  deride 
the  fears  of  the  timorous,  and  scoff  at  the 
puerile  credulity  of  believers.  Yet  when  their 
hour  of  calamity  cometh,  even  the  boldest  and 
most  hardened  feel  that  there  is  something 
wanting  to  assure  them,  something  defective  in 
their  views  of  futurity,  and  a  fearful  uncertainty 
relative  to  their  final  destination,  which  they 
ean  neither  conceal  nor  deny.  Look  at  the 
eagerness  with  which  they  hail  the  approach 
of  the  physician — the  hoping  solicitude  with 
which  the  nauseous  cup  is  drained,  from  whose 
influence  some  respite  is  anticipated — the  kind- 
ling eye  when  the  chance  of  life  is  declared 
more  favourable,  or  the  blank  despair  which 
ensues  upon  the  expressive  silence  or  darkly 
uttered  fears  of  their  medical  attendant ;  and 
behold  how  little  vaunted  philosophy  can  ef- 
fect for  her  most  promising  votaries,  in  that 
sad  hour  when  the  whole  life  is  compressed 
into  a  few  seconds,  yet  standing  awfully  dis- 
played before  the  mind  of  the  expiring  victim  ! 

One  would  think  that  the  contrast  of  such 
individuals  in  the  hour  of  death,  with  those 
who  have  lived  under  the  influence  of  religion, 
would  be  sufficient  to  secure  the  attention  of 
survivors  to  the  means  by  which  the  wonderful 
difiference  is  produced.  Such,  however,  does 
not  appear  to  be  usually  the  result.  The  infi- 
del goes  on  to  boast  of  some  two  or  three 
cases  of  peaceful  deaths  among  such  as  are  of 
his  mind,  without  adverting  to  their  factitious 
character,  or  to  the  vast  difl^erence  between 
dying  proudly  and  stubbornly,  and  dying  with 
joy,  peace,  hope  and  love;  so  that  we  have 
abundant  reason  to  exclaim:  "  Let  me  die  the 
death  of  the  righteous;  let  my  last  end  and  fu- 
ture state  be  like  Jiis." 

The  limits  assigned  this  paper  are  attained, 
but  we  have  not  been  able  to  bring  within  them 
all  that  was  expected  to  be  brought  forward. 
It  may  be  that  another  opportunity  may  be 
afforded  of  speaking  on  some  equally  interest- 
ing topics,  and  if  so  they  shall  be  given  under 
another  form,  and  another  signature  than 
that  of  Theosanee. 

SCRAPS. 

Longevity  and  Size  of  Trees. — The  fiscus  indica, 
which  grows  on  the  banks  of  the  Nerbudda,  covers  an 
extent  of  ground  2000  feet  in  circumference.  It  is 
supposed  this  is  the  same  tree  described  by  Nearchus. 
If  so,  it  is  at  least  2500  years  old,  and  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that,  according  to  an  ancient  tradition,  it 
covered  with  its  shade  an  army  of  7000  men.  An 
old  oak  at  Cxford  (England)  was  cut  down  in  1789, 
and  was  supposed  to  have  been  planted  at  the  time 
of  the  Norman  conquest.  Strutt,  in  his  Sylva  Britan- 
nica,  mentions  a  walnut  tree,  called  by  Camden  the 
great  walnut  of  Tamworth,  regarded  as  the  oldest 
and  largest  Irce  in  England  ;  when  King  Stephen 
ascended  the  throne  in  1 135  it  was  of  considerable 
size,  and  it  is  supposed  to  have  lived  one  thousand 
years.  There  is  a  chesnut  tree  on  Mount  JFAna,  un- 
der which  100  horses  may  be  sheltered  from  the  sun. 

Human  Life. — The  result  of  researches  in  differ- 
ent parts  oi'  France,  England,  the  Netiicrlands, 
Switzerland,  and  Russia,  has  been  to  show,  that  out 
of  a  hundred  men,  in  those  countrie.^,  only  about 
twenty-five  arrive  at  the  age  of  sixty  years.  Moun- 


Kampfer  is  said  to  have  made  known,  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago,  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  method 
of  curing  rheumatic  complaints  by  acupuncture.  It 
has  recently  been  employed  as  a  remedy,  in  Europe 
and  America.  V. 


FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

LOTTERIES. 

The  heavy  losses  to  which  the  purchasers  of  lot- 
tery tickets  are  subjected,  and  the  consequences  re- 
sulting therefrom,  have  induced  me  to  enter  into  a 
calculation,  which  I  ask  permission  of  the  editor  to 
insert  in  "  The  Friend,"  pro  bono  publico. 

The  present  summary  mode  of  drawing  lotteries, 
which  was  adopted  about  ten  years  ago,  has  increas- 
ed their  number,  in  a  ratio  far  exceeding  general  be- 
lief. 

It  is  calculated  that  there  are  three  lotteries,  on 
an  average,  drawn  every  week,  the  tickets  of  which 
are  chiefly  sold  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Balti- 
more, and  Boston,  making  one  hundred  and  fiftj'-six 
lotteries  in  a  year.  The  amount  of  each  of  these 
lotteries,  may  be  estimated,  without  exaggeration,  at 
$100,000.  Multiply  this  sum  by  156,  and  the  amount 
of  tickets  annually  sold,  will  bo  found  to  be 

$15,600,000. 

From  which  deduct,  15  per  cent  allowance  to  mana- 
gers, &c.  2,340,000 
15  per  cent  to  lottery  brokers,  &c.  2,340,000 


^4,680,000 


We  have  seen  a  paragraph  in  several  of  tlie 
news  papers,  dated  Zanesville,  (Ohio,)  Dec. 
5th,  which  states,  that  a  trial  had  recently 
taken  place  in  the  court  house  there,  and  had 
excited  considerable  interest,  between  mem- 
bers of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and 
the  Methodist  Reformers,  a  class  of  seceders 
from  that  body.  It  appears  to  us  a  case  hav- 
ing a  direct  bearing  upon  the  question  of  pro- 
perty withheld  from  the  Sociely  of  Friends,  by 
the  Ilicksites,  The  contest  was  about  the 
right  of  using  a  church  in  Springfield  township, 
in  that  county,  which  was  formerly  occupied 
by  the  old  Methodist  society.  The  Reformers 
claimed  the  right  of  using,  and  did  use  it;  when 
an  action  of  trespass  was  brought  against 
them.  After  much  debate  the  jury  retired,  and 
remained  out  all  night,  when  they  brought  in 
a  verdict  for  the  plaintifl^s  (the  old  society,) 
damages  one  cent.  This  decision  would  de- 
bar the  Reformers  from  the  right  of  using  the 
old  churches. 


The  elegiac  stanzas  by  Z.,  no  doubt  will 
be  read  with  interest  in  the  private  circle,  but 
we  must  dechne  their  insertion. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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FRAGMENTS,  NO.  18. 
1671.  Jolin  Burneat.  Went  to  Oyster  bay  (on 
Long  Island)  and  was  there  attlieirhalf  yearly 
meeting,  which  began  about  the  eighth  day  of 
the  eighth  month,  and  had  a  blessed  time.  But 
in  our  meeting  for  business,  we  had  an  exer- 
cise with  several  that  rose  up  in  a  wrong 
spirit  against  the  blessed  order  of  the  truth, 
which,  by  the  power  of  God,  Friends  were  ga- 
thered into  and  sweetly  setting  in:  and  chiefly 
their  envy  and  bitterness  was  against  George 
Fox,  and  his  papers  of  wholesome  advice, 
which  he,  in  the  love  of  God,  had  sent  amongst 
Friends,  and  in  that  unruly  loose  spirit  and 
mind  they  were  gone  into,  (being  some  of 
them  filled  with  prejudice,)  they  had  written 
a  book,  which  they  brought  in  manuscript  to 
the  meeting,  and  urged  to  have  it  read:  but  I 
told  them,  we  had  the  papers  there,  and  that 
they  might  lay  down  their  objections,  they  be- 
ing there,  and  we  would  answer  them.  But 
that  would  not  serve,  the  book  they  would  read; 
and  we  sat  in  quietnes?  till  tliey  had  done;  and 
when  they  had  done  I  reached  for  it,  and  by 
my  memory,  did  go  over  the  heads  thereof, 
and  did  clear  G.  Fox  and  Friends  in  our  godly 
care  and  interests,  and  opened  the  service  and 
benefit  of  such  things  which  they  did  cavil  at, 
and  showed  Friends  the  advantage  that  was 
therein,  both  to  the  truth  and  them,  and  withal 
reprehended  their  slanders  and  falsehoods, 
with  which  they  had  hurt  the  minds  of  several 
young  and  newly  convinced  Friends;  and  so 
opened  unto  them,  how  it  was  the  same  spirit  of 
old  that  led  those  that  opposed  the  apostles,  and 
endeavoured  to  bring  a  slight  and  beget  a  dis- 
esteem  in  the  minds  of  the  believers  against 
them  that  watched  over  them  for  good,  and  so 
endeavoured  to  lead  them  into  a  fleshly  liberty 
to  shun  the  cross,  &c.  And  when  I  had  clear- 
ed myself  and  informed  Friends  of  the  truth  of 
things,  that  then  by  them  had  been  objected 
ao-ainst,  Friends  in  general  were  satisfied,  and 
saw  the  mistakes  lohich  they  had  let  into  their 
minds,  through  the  insinuation  of  those  men 
that  had  been  chiejly  concerned  in  the  writings 
of  the  book,  and  in  the  opposition.  And  so 
the  Lord's  power  broke  in  upon  the  meeting, 
and  Friend's  hearts  were  broken,  and  great 
meltings  in  the  power  there  was  amongst  us, 
and  so  in  the  same  we  blessed  the  Lord,  and 
praised  him,  and  prayed  unto  him,  and  they 
[the  opponents]  were  bowed  and  went  away. 
And  so  Friends  were  comforted,  and  the  Seed 
and  Life  reigned  over  all,  everlasting  glory, 
and  honour  and  praise  be  given  to  him  for  all 
his  mercies  and  preservation,  for  he  is  worthy 
for  evermore. 

1672.  George  Fox.  The  day  following 
we  reached  Oyster  bay;  several  Friends  both 
of  Gravesend  and  Flushing  accompanying  us. 
The  half  year's  meeting  began  next  day,  which 
lasted  four  days.  The  first  and  second  days 
we  had  public  meetings  for  worship,  to  which 
people  of  all  sorts  might  and  did  come.  On 
third  day  were  the  men's  and  women's  meet- 
ings, wherein  the  afl!;urs  of  the  church  were 
taken  care  of.  Here  we  met  with  some  bad 
spirits  who  were  run  outfrom  truth  into  preju- 
dice, contention  and  opposition  to  the  order  of 
truth  and  friends  therein.  These  had  been 
very  troublesome  to  Friends  in  their  meetings 


there  and  thereabouts  formerly,  and  it  is  like 
would  have  been  so  now,  but  I  would 
not  suflisr  the  service  of  our  men's  and 
women's  meetings  to  be  interrupted  and  hin- 
dered by  their  cavils.  1  let  them  know  if  they 
had  any  thing  to  object  against  the  order  of 
truth  which  we  were  in,  we  would  give  them  a 
meeting  another  day  on  purpose.  And  indeed 
I  laboured  the  more,  and  travelled  the  harder 
to  get  to  this  meeting  where  it  was  expected 
many  of  these  contentious  people  would  be, 
because  I  understood  they  had  reflected  much 
upon  me  when  I  was  far  from  them.  The  men's 
and  women's  meetings  being  over,  on  fourth 
day  we  had  a  meeting  with  those  discontented 
people,  to  which  as  many  of  them  as  would 
did  come,  and  as  many  Friends  as  had  a  desire 
were  present  also;  and  the  Lord's  power  broke 
forth  gloriously,  to  the  confounding  of  the 
gain-sayers.  'J'hen  some  that  had  been  chief 
in  the  mischievous  work  of  contention  and  op- 
position agamst  the  truth,  began  to  fawn  upon 
me,  and  cast  the  blame  upon  others;  but  the 
deceitful  spirit  wasjudged  down  and  condemn- 
ed, and  the  glorious  truth  of  God  was  exalted 
and  set  over  all,  and  they  were  all  brought 
down  and  bowed  under.  Which  was  of  great 
service  to  truth,  and  great  satisfaction  and 
comfort  to  Friends  ;  glory  to  the  Lord  for 
ever! 

1675.  William  Edmundson.  The  next 
morning  we  took  our  journey  towards  Long 
Island,  and  in  three  davs  came  there,  where 
Friends  received  us  gladly;  but  were  much 
troubled  in  their  meetings  with  several  who 
were  gone  from  truth  and  turned  Ranters;  i.  e. 
men  and  women  who  would  come  into  Friends' 
meetings,  singing  and  dancing  in  a  rude  man- 
ner, which  was  a  great  exercise  to  Friends. 
We  staid  in  that  part  among  Friends  for  sc<me 
time,  and  had  large  and  precious  meetings 
at  several  places;  many  of  these  ranters  came 
to  meetings,  yet  the  Lord's  power  was  over 
them  in  his  testimony,  and  chained  them  down. 
Some  of  them  were  reached  with  it,  and 
brought  back  to  the  truth,  to  own  condemna- 
tion, for  their  running  out  into  liberty  and 
wickedness. 

1766.  John  Griffith.  We  attended  the 
monthly  and  quarterly  meetings  of  ministers 
and  elders  at  Flushing,  Long  Island;  in  the 
latter  I  had  comfortable  open  service  upon 
the  blessing  pronounced  by  our  gracious  Re- 
deemer to  the  poor  in  spirit,  showing  the  ne- 
cessity and  usefulness  of  that  state,  and  also 
setting  forth  the  essential  qualifications  of  a 
gospel  minister.  It  was  a  blessed  time,  and 
the  upright  hearted  were  sweetly  comforted. 
Next  day  was  held  the  quarterly  meeting, 
which  was  small,  and  things,  as  to  the  life  of 
religion,  were  felt  to  be  very  low;  a  painful 
gloominess  having  spread  itself,  through  a 
want  of  living  concern  in  many  of  the  members, 
and  from  some  presuming  to  act  in  the  church, 
too  much  in  their  own  will  and  wisdom;  yet  the 
Lord  who  waits  tobe  gracious,  afforded  doctrine 
and  counsel  suitable  to  their  states,  showing 
there  is  one  body  and  one  spirit,  and  that  all  the 
members  who  act  profitably,  must  know  a  being 
baptized  by  that  one  spirit  into  the  one  mystical 
body.  I  found  great  numbers  in  the  meeting  of 
business;  my  spirit  was  deeply  baptized  into  suf- 


fering therein,  and  constrained  to  lay  their 
condition  before  them  by  very  close  searching 
observations,  which  appeared  to  take  some  im- 
pression, and  my  mind  was  much  relieved 
thereby.  On  seventh  day  morning  the  yearly 
meeting  of  ministers  and  elders  was  held, 
which  was  small,  and  the  vital  part  of  religion 
seemed  to  be  much  obstructed;  some  close  re- 
marks were  delivered,  which  afforded  consider- 
able relief.  At  eleven  came  the  public  meet- 
ing for  worship,  the  time  of  which  was  taken 
up  very  unprofitably  by  an  unskilful  appear- 
ance; after  which  the  business  was  entered  up- 
on, and  was  a  painful  distressing  time.  The 
forward,  busy,  active  spirit  of  man  was  let 
loose  in  a  few  elderly  persons,  who  had  placed 
themselves  at  the  head  of  government  there, 
and  who  seemed  to  have  got  such  an  ascend- 
ancy over  the  meeting,  as  to  bear  down  what- 
ever appeared  in  the  right  line  of  tenderness  and 
truth's  simplicity,  when  they  did  not  see  fit  to 
promote  it.  The  attempt  was  to  lay  aside 
the  necessary  queries  to  be  answered  by  infe- 
rior to  superior  meetings:  I  was  favoured  with 
a  degree  of  wisdom  and  strength  to  withstand 
that  spirit,  and  to  show  the  necessity  of  proper 
queries,  in  order  that  the  state  of  the  society 
might  be  better  understood;  how  else  could 
suitable  advice  be  administered?  But  through 
the  cowardice  of  many  present,  1  was  left  to 
engage  much  alone;  yet  have  cause  to  believe, 
that  the  weapons  given  both  in  the  meeting  and 
afterwards  in  private  conference,  wounded  that 
spirit  deeply,  and  gave'honest  Friends  a  clear- 
er sight  of  it  than  they  had  before.  Things  in 
the  succeeding  meetings  were  managed  with 
more  harmony  and  peace,  and  the  meetings 
for  worship  were  very  large;  wherein  the  ever- 
lasting gospel  was  preached  with  clearness  and 
demonstration;  many  were  deeply  affected,  and 
the  great  Author  was  humbly  worshipped  and 
adored  who  is  worthy  for  ever. 

1797.  Richard  Jordan.  We  returned  to 
Fry  Willis's  the  same  evening,  and  next  day 
being  first  day,  after  a  comfortable  season  in 
the  family,  we  went  to  meeting  at  Matinicoch, 
Long  Island,  which  was  large,  there  being  a 
considerable  number  present  who  were  not  of 
our  society.  Here  my  spirit  was  uncom- 
monly baptized  into  feeling,  on  account  ofa state 
of  infidelity  and  disbelief  in  Christ  Jesus  the  Sa- 
viour of  the  world,  and  my  mouth  was  opened 
largely  on  the  subject,  in  a  manner  I  thought 
strange  of  amongst  so  many  Friends;  but  I 
was  afterwards  informed  that  these  principles 
much  prevailed  in  that  neighbourhood,  and 
that  there  were  a  number  present  supposed  to 
have  imbibed  these  dark  principless  of  deism. 
Oh!  what  will  become  of  these  wicked  agents 
of  Satan,  unless  they  repent  and  turn  to  God  ! 
Will  he  not  miserably  destroy  these  wicked 
husbandmen,  and  let  his  vineyard  to  others 
that  will  receive  his  Son  ?  The  meeting  ended 
in  solemn  prayer,  and  the  Lord's  truth  was 
this  day  exalted  over  all.  to  the  humbling  and 
confounding  of  the  gainsayers;  glory  to  his 
great  name  for  ever. 

A  few  persons  of  an  odious  and  despised  country 
could  not  have  filled  the  world  vtrith  believers,  had 
they  not  shown  undoubted  credentials  from  the  di- 
vine person  who  sent  them  on  such  a  message. 

Addison, 
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THE  FRIEND. 


FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

A  printed  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  late 
Indiana  yearly  meeting  has  been  forwarded  to 
us,  to  which  is  annexed  the  following  memo- 
rial, and  which  we  insert  from  a  persuasion 
that  its  instructive  tendency  claims  for  it  ge- 
neral circulation.  It  is  accompanied  with  the 
proper  attestations  of  the  monthly,  quarterly, 
and  yearly  meetings. 

Memorial  of  Sarah  Hadley,  Jr.  dec. 

She  was  the  wife  of  WilHam  Hadley,  Jr.  of 
Clinton  county  and  state  of  Ohio,  and  daugh- 
ter of  Jonathan  and  Deborah  Lindley,  late  of 
Orange  county  and  state  of  Indiana. 

She  was  taken  from  works  to  rewards  after 
being  confined  a  considerable  time  of  a  dys- 
pepsia. She  bore  her  affliction  with  that  pa- 
tience and  quietude  which  become  a  Chris- 
tian, in  which  her  mind  was  often  evidently 
clothed  with  the  divine  presence. 

About  four  weeks  before  her  close,  as  the 
company  were  sitting  around  in  silence,  she, 
with  a  sweet  and  impressive  voice,  spoke  as 
follows  : — "  O  dearest  Lord!  I  suffer  much 
bodily  pain  and  affliction,  but  I  never  have  had 
cause  to  complain,  for  on  thee  my  soul  is 
staid,  and  I  pray  thee  to  preserve  me,  and  en- 
able me  to  bear  what  seemest  good  unto  thee 
to  hy  upon  me.  O!  dearest  Lord,  carry  on 
thy  great  work  until  my  journey  is  finished; 
and  unto  thee,  O  Lord,  I  commit  both  soul  and 
body.  I  pray  thee  to  be  as  a  hedge  around 
my  dear  husband  and  •our  dear  little  lambs  ; 
and  direct  them  to  thy  heavenly  kingdom." — 
She  then  said,  "  I  could  cry  aloud  to  the  whole 
world,  if  they  could  hear  me,  to  return,  repent 
and  live,  for  there  is  war  declared  against  the 
meek  and  humble  followers  of  Jesus  Christ. 
O  how  many  whom  I  deai-ly  love,  have  gone 
astray,  far  and  wide,  into  the  barren  mountains 
of  vain  speculations.  O!  how  my  spirit  mourns 
for  them.  For  when  the  messenger  shall 
come  mounted  on  the  pale  horse,  in  order  to 
summon  them  away,  to  appear  before  the 
judge  of  heaven  and  earlh,  they  will  find  that 
these  high  mountains  of  vain  speculations  will 
iiave  to  be  cast  down  at  the  feet  of  Jesus;  and 
they  will  have  to  cry  mightily  unto  him  for 
mercy  before  they  can  be  favoured  to  enter 
into  his  joy.  They  will  have  to  condemn  the 
doctrines  of  Elias  Ilicks;  for  though  they  may 
think  those  doctrines  may  do  to  live  by,  yet 
they  will  not  do  to  die  by:  but  will  have  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  Lamb  doth  reign."  To 
her  Jiusband  she  said,  "  My  dear  husband,  I 
know  of  no  time  that  thou  couldst  iiave  done 
more  for  me  than  thou  hast  done,  and  the  Lord 
will  bless  thee  therefore:  I  want  tliceto  iiistiuct 
our  dear  children  to  read  the  holy  Scriptures, 
and  to  endeavour  to  implant  in  their  tender 
minds,  the  ways  of  truth,  as  it  is  in  Jesus  Clirist 
our  Lord." 

At  another  time,  she  was  drawn  forth  in 
supplication  in  the  following  manner: — "  O 
heavenly  Father,  if  it  be  consistent  with  thy 
holy  will,  remove  this  my  poor  suflering  body  to 
the  place  appointed,  and  my  spirit  to  thyself  in 
the  heavens  eternal." 

After  which,  she  spoke  with  mucli  feeling 
and  interest  of  the  loving  kindness  of  the  Lord, 
in  bestowing  his  manifold  blessings  on  them; 


but  expressed — "  I  must  give  you  all  up,  for  I 
am  going  to  the  Father's  house,  where  there 
are  mansions  prepared  for  you  and  me,  to  meet 
again,  if  you  keep  your  places;  and  I  wish  you 
all  to  give  me  up  cheerfully." 

A  few  weeks  before  her  departure,  after 
having  given  some  directions  relative  to  her  in- 
terment, she  broke  forth  in  the  love  of  the 
Father,  into  songs  of  praise  and  prayer;  after 
which,  she  took  her  husband  by  the  hand,  and 
expressed  that  she  knew  he  loved  their  dear 
children,  and  she  believed  he  would  take  good 
care  of  them;  and  taking  the  children  all  seve- 
rally by  the  hand,  she  directed  them  to  be 
good  children  and  serve  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who  suffered  and  died  on  Mount  Calvary,  to 
save  their  souls  from  sin;  to  love  one  another; 
for  said  she,  "  I  am  going  to  leave  you,  and  be 
good  and  obedient  to  your  father." 

One  evening,  a  number  of  Friends  called  to 
see  her;  she  stated  to  them,  that  her  mind  had 
been  still  and  quiet,  and  the  presence  of  the 
Lord  had  overshadowed  her;  after  which  she 
supplicated  as  follows: — "  O  gracious  Father, 
if  it  be  consistent  with  thy  holy  will,  cut  short 
thy  work  in  mercy,  and  remove  this  poor  suf- 
fering body,  that  I  may  pass  from  works  to  re- 
wards, "  where  the  wicked  cease  from  trou- 
bhng,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest." 

About  a  week  before  her  departure,  she  was 
taken  with  alarming  symptoms  of  death,  she 
desired  some  of  her  particular  friends  sent  for, 
which  was  done;  she  then  expressed  her  faith 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  following  man- 
ner:— "  I  know  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  who  suffered  and  died  on  Mount  Cal- 
vary, cried  to  his  Father  and  gave  up  the  ghost. 

0  Lord,  remember  me  a  poor  suffering  one, 
and  when  thou  seest  that  I  have  suffered  suffi- 
ciently, I  know  thou  wilt  be  pleased  to  release 
me:"  and  continuing,  she  said,  "O  who  can 
deny  the  Lord  that  bought  them?  for  he  is  my 
Redeemer,  the  author  and  finisher  of  my  faith, 
and  I  wish  the  whole  world  could  know  that  he 
is  my  Mediator  and  my  Redeemer;  and  I  think 
none  can  deny  this,  when  they  come  to  see 
things  as  they  are;  and,  O  gracious  Lord!  how 
can  30  many  deny  thy  name,  since  thou,  by  the 
shedding  of  thy  blood  upon  the  cross,  hast  pur- 
chased redemption  for  all  men?" 

Thus  we  have  evidence  of  her  departure 
out  of  time,  triumphing  in  the  faith  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  agreeably  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
apostle: — "  Being  justified  freely  by  his  grace, 
through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus, 
whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation 
through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his  right- 
eousness for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past, 
through  the  forbearance  of  God.    To  declare, 

1  say,  at  this  time,  his  righteousness,  that  he 
might  be  just,  and  the  justificr  of  him  who  be- 
lieveth  in  Jesus."  Romans,  .'3d  chap.  24,  25, 
26  verses.  In  which  confidence  and  the  re- 
joicing of  hope,  she  continued  firm  unto  the 
end,  and  quietly  departed  this  life,  on  the  28th 
of  the  4th  mo.  1829,  in  the  33d  year  of  her  age. 


Small  causes  are  sufficient  to  make  a  man 
uneasy,  when  great  ones  are  not  in  the  way  ; 
for  want  of  a  block,  he  will  stumble  at  a  straw. 

Swift. 


CRUCIFIXION. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  cruel  and  excruciating 
deatlis,  which  the  art  of  ingeniously  tormenting  and 
extinguishing  life  everdevised.  The  cross  was  made 
of  two  beams,  either  crossing  at  the  top  at  right  an- 
gles or  in  the  middle  of  their  length  like  an  X.  There 
was  besides  a  piece  on  the  centre  of  the  transverse 
beam,  to  which  was  attached  the  accusation;  together 
with  a  piece  of  wood  that  projected  from  the  middle, 
on  which  the  person  sat  as  on  a  kind  of  saddle,  and 
hy  which  'he  whole  body  was  supported.  Thenaked 
body  of  the  criminal  was  fastened  to  the  upright 
beam  by  nailing  or  tying  the  feet  to  it,  and  on  the 
transverse  beam  by  securing  the  hands  in  the  same 
way.  The  horror  of  this  punishment  will  appear, 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  person  was  generally 
permitted  to  hang  in  this  situation,  until  he  perished 
through  agony  and  want  of  food.  Crucifixion  ob- 
tained among  several  ancient  nations,  the  Egyptians, 
Persians,  Greeks,  and  Carthaginians.  But  it  pre- 
vailed most  among  the  Romans.  It  was  generally 
a  servile  punishment,  and  chiefly  inflicted  on  worth- 
less and  incorrigible  slaves.  It  was  reputed  the  most 
disgraceful  and  ignominious  death  to  which  a  per- 
son could  be  subjected.  Hence  the  great  love  and 
condescension  of  our  Redeemer  is  magnified,  in  ta- 
king upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  becoming  obe- 
dient unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross,  for  our 
sake,  and  despising  the  shame,  disregarding  every 
circumstance  of  public  indignity  and  infamy  with 
which  such  a  death  was  loaded.  To  the  Greeks  who 
entertained  this  opinion  of  such  an  exit,  the  preach- 
ing of  the  cross  was  foolishness;  the  preaching  of 
Christ  crucified,  a  religion  whose  founder  suffered 
on  a  cross,  appeared  to  them  the  greatest  absurdity 
and  infatuation.  The  Jews  annexed  even  more 
wretchedness  to  this  mod*!  of  punishment;  they 
esteemed  the  sufferer  not  only  despised  of  men,  but 
also  forsaken  of  God.  He  that  is  hanged,  says  the 
law,  is  accursed  of  God.  In  representing  to  the  Ga- 
latians  the  blessing  conferred  upon  them  through  the 
sufferings  and  death  of  our  Lord,  the  apostle  Paul 
refers  to  this  declaration,  when  he  says,  Christ  hath 
redeemed  us  from  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us; 
for  it  is  written,  cursed  is  every  one  that  hangeth  on  a 
tree.  This  may  account  in  part  for  the  aversion 
which  the  Jews  entertained  for  Christianity;  Christ 
crucified  was  to  them  a  stumbling  block,  they  stuni' 
bled  at  the  very  gate  of  Christianity. 

In  his  crucifixion  every  mark  of  infamy  that  malice 
could  suggest  was  accumulated  on  the  head  of  our 
Redeemer.  While  lie  was  in  tlie  high  priest's  house, 
Ihe.y  did  spit  in  his  face,  and  buffelltd  liim,  and  others 
smote  him  with  the  palms  of  thiir  liands,  soy i.ng,  pro- 
phesy unto  us,  thou  Clirist,  who  is  he  that  smote  tliee? 
Pilate,  hearing  our  Lord  was  of  Galilee,  sent  him  to 
Herod,  and  before  he  was  dismissed  by  him,  Herod, 
ivilli  his  men  of  war,  set  hini  at  nouglU;  and  mocked 
him  and  arrayed  him  in  a  gorgeous  robe.  He  was  in- 
sulted and  mocked  by  the  soldiers,  when  Pilate  or- 
dered him  to  be  scourged.  And  tliey  stripped  him^ 
and  put  on  him  a  scarlet  rube,  and  ichen  they  had  plat- 
ted a  croicn  of  thorns,  they  pal  it  on  his  head,  and  a  reed 
tn  his  right  hand:  and  they  bowed  the  knee  before  him, 
and  mocked  him,  saying,  hail!  king  of  ihe  Jews.  Jind 
they  spit  upon  him,  and  took  Ihe  reed,  and  smote  him 
on  tlie  head.  After  Pilate  had  pronounced  the  sen- 
tence of  condemnation  on  our  Lord,  he  was  scourg- 
ed and  delivered  to  be  crucified. 

When  a  malefactor  had  carried  his  cross  to  the 
place  of  execution,  a  hole  was  dug  in  the  earth,  in 
which  it  was  to  be  fixed;  the  criminal  was  stripped, 
a  .<:tupifying  potion  was  given  him,  the  cross  was  laid 
on  the  ground,  and  when  he  was  securely  nailed  to  it, 
the  soldiers  elevated  it,  and  in  order  to  fix  it  more 
firmly  in  tlie  earlh,  they  let  it  fall  violently  into  the 
cavity  prepared  to  receive  it.  This  must  have  given 
the  sufftrer  a  dreadful  convulsive  shock,  producing 
the  most  excruciating  pain  and  agony.  In  the  hands 
of  a  band  of  hardened  soldiers,  our  Lord  must  have 
been  subjected  to  this  cruel  treatment;  upon  his  ar- 
rival at  Calvary,  he  was  stripped  and  a  stupifying 
draught  composed  of  myrrh  and  wine  was  offered  to 
him,  which  he  refused  to  drink.  He  declined  to  al- 
leviate the  pains  of  death  by  any  such  means.  As 
he  was  about  to  lay  down  his  life  for  the  sheep  a  free 
will  offering,  be  chose  to  set  his  followers  a  perfect 
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example  of  steadfast,  unmurmuring  endurance  of  the 
most  agonizing  pain.  While  the  soldiers  were  employ- 
ed in  nailing  him  to  the  cross,  it  is  probable,  he  offer- 
ed tlrat  compassionate  ami  affecting  prayer  for  his 
murderers,  in  which  he  pleaded  the  only  circumstance 
that  could  possibly  extenuate  their  guilt:  Father,  for- 
give (hem,  for  Ihey  know  not  what  thty  do.  It  appears 
from  the  evangelists  that  our  Lord  was  crucified 
without  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  The  apostle  Paul, 
reasoning  upon  the  fact,  that  the  bodies  of  those 
beasts,  whose  blood  was  brought  into  the  sanctuary 
by  the  High  Priest  for  sin,  were  burnt  without  the 
camp,  sa.ys,  wherefore  Jesus  also,  that  he  might  sanctify 
the  people  with  his  own  blood,  suff  ered  without  the  gale. 
In  conformity  with  a  Roman  custom,  Pilate  wrote 
the  accusation  alleged  against  our  Saviour,  in  He- 
brew, Greek,  and  Latin;  and  placed  it  over  his  head. 
The  crucifixion  being  now  accomplished,  and  the 
soldiers  watching  as  guards  about  him,  Jesus  saith,  I 
thirst.  The  usual  drink  of  the  Roman  soldiery  being 
vinegar  and  water,  one  of  them  ran  and  filled  a 
sponge  with  vinegar,  a  basin  of  which  was  near  at 
hand,  and  with  a  reed  offered  it  to  him.  After  re- 
ceiving it,  Jesus  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  and  uttered 
that  comprehensive  word,  it  is  finished,  and  gave  up 
the  ghost.  The  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent  in  twain 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  And  when  thccenturion, 
which  stood  over  against  him,  saw  tliat  he  so  cried 
out  and  gave  up  the  ghost,  he  said,  truly  this  man 
WAS  THE  Son  of  God.  Such  were  the  peculiar  evi- 
dences attending  his  death,  that  even  a  pagan  soldier 
involuntarily  acknowledged  to  his  divine  character. 
When  Joseph  of  Arimalhea  applied  to  Pilate  for  the 
body  a  few  hours  after  crucifixion,  Pilate,  struck  with 
astonishment,  marvelled  that  he  should  so  soon  have 
expired.  It  was  the  fulfilment  of  his  own  words,  / 
lay  down  my  life,  no  man  taketh  it  from  me,  but  I  lay 
it  down  of  myself.  I  have  power  to  lay  it  down,,  and 
I  have  power  to  takeit  again.  This  commandment  have 
I  received  of  my  Father.  His  persecutors  did  what 
they  were  permitted  to  do,  which  in  itself  was  a 
murderous  act,  and  fully  entitled  them  to  the  char- 
acter of  murderers.  But  when  the  Scriptures  were 
fulfilled,  as  soon  as  the  work  which  the  Father  sent 
him  to  do,  was  accomplished,  our  Lord  declared  it 
was  finished,  and  imznediately  bowed  his  head  and 
gave  up  his  life. 

ROMAN  FETTERS. 

The  Roman  method  of  fettering  and  confining  cri- 
minals was  singular.  One  end  of  a  chain,  that  was 
of  a  commodious  length,  was  fixed  upon  the  right 
arm  of  the  prisoner,  and  the  other  was  fastened  to 
the  left  of  a  soldier.  Thus  a  soldier  was  coupled  to 
the  prisoner,  and  every  where  attended  und  guarded 
him.  This  manner  of  confinement  is  frequently  men- 
tioned, and  there  are  many  beautiful  allusions  to  it  in 
the  Roman  writers.  Thus  was  St.  Paul  confined. 
Fettered  in  this  manner,  he  delivered  his  apology  be- 
fore Festus,  King  Agrippa  and  Bernice.  And  it  was 
this  circumstance  that  occasioned  one  of  the  most 
pathetic  and  affecting  strokes  of  true  oratory  that 
ever  was  displayed,  either  in  the  Grecian  or  Roman 
senate.  "  Would  to  God  that  not  only  thou,  but  also 
ALL  that  hear  me  this  day,  were  both  almost  and  alto- 
gelhtr  such  as  I  am,  except  these  bonds What  a  pro- 
digious etiect  must  this  striking;  conclusion,  and  the 
sight  of  the  irons  held  up  to  enforce  it,  make  upon  the 
minds  of  the  audience!  During  the  two  years  that 
Paul  was  a  prisoner  at  large,  and  lived  at  Rome,  in 
his  own  hired  house,  he  was  subjected  to  this  confine- 
ment. Paul  wassurt'ered  to  dwell  with  a  soldier  tiiat 
kept  him.  The  circumstances  of  publicly  wearing 
this  chain,  and  being  thus  coupled  to  a  soldier,  was 
disgraceful  and  dishonourable,  and  the  ignominy  of 
it  would  naturally  occasion  the  desertion  of  former 
friends  and  acquaintances.  Hence  the  apostle  im- 
mortalizes the  name  of  Onesiphorus,  and  fervently 
intercedes  with  God  to  bless  his  family,  and  to  re- 
member him  in  the  day  of  future  recompense,  for  a 
rare  instance  of  distinguished  fidelity  and  affection 
to  him  when  all  had  turned  away  from  him  and  for- 
saken him.  "  TTie  Lord  give  mercy  to  the  house  of 
Onesiphorus,  for  he  oft  refreshed  me,  and  loas  not 
ASHAMED  of  my  CHAIN,  but  immediately  upon  his  arri- 
val in  Rome,  he  sought  me  out  very  diligently,  till  he 


found  me!  The  Lord  grant  unto  him  (hat  he  may  find 
mercy  of  the  Lord  in  that  day.'" 

Sometimes  the  prisoner  was  fastened  to  two  sol- 
diers, one  on  each  side,  wearing  a  chain  both  on  his 
right  and  left  hand.  St.  Paul  at  first  was  thus  con- 
fined. When  the  tribune  received  him  from  the 
hands  of  the  Jews,  he  commanded  him  to  be  bound 
with  two  chains.  In  this  hianner  was  Peter  fettered 
and  confined  by  Herod  Agrippa.  "  The  same  night 
Peter  was  sleeping  between  two  soldiers,  bound  with  two 
chains." 

It  further  appears,  that  if  the  soldiers,  who  were 
thus  appointed  to  guard  ciiminals,  and  to  whom  they 
were  chained,  suffered  the  prisoner  to  escape,  they 
were  punished  with  death.  Thus,  when  Peter  was 
delivered  out  of  prison  by  a  miracle,  the  next  morn- 
ing we  read  there  was  no  small  confusion  among  the 
soldiers,  who  were  appointed  his  guards,  and  to  whom 
he  had  been  chained,  what  was  become  of  Peter. 
Whence  it  appears  that  his  deliverance  had  been 
effected  and  his  shackles  had  been  miraculously  un- 
loosed, without  their  knowledge,  when  they  were 
sunk  in  repose.  Upon  which  Herod,  after  making  a 
fruitless  search  for  him,  ordered  all  those  who  had 
been  entrusted  with  tlie  custody  of  Peter  to  be  exe- 
cuted. In  like  manner  also  keepers  of  prisons  were 
punished  with  death,  if  the  confined  made  their 
escape.  This  is  evident  from  what  is  related  con- 
cerning the  imprisonment  of  Paul  and  Silas  at  Phi- 
lippi.  These,  after  their  bodies  were  mangled  with 
scourges,  were  precipitated  into  the  public  dungeon, 
and  their  feet  were  made  fast  in  the  stocks.  At  mid- 
night those  good  men  prayed  and  sang  praises  to 
God  in  these  circumstances;  when  suddenly  a  dread- 
ful earthquake  shook  the  whole  prison  to  its  founda- 
tion, all  the  doors  in  an  instant  flew  open,  and  the 
shackles  of  all  the  prisoners  dropt  to  the  ground. 
This  violent  concussion  awakening  the  keeper,  when 
he  saw  the  doors  of  the  prison  wide  open,  he  drew  his 
sword  and  was  going  to  plunge  it  into  his  bosom, 
concluding  that  all  the  prisoners  had  escaped.  In 
that  crisis  Paul  called  to  him  with  a  loud  voice,  not 
to  lay  violent  hands  upon  himself,  assuring  him  all 
the  prisoners  were  safe.  Horne. 


FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

I  have  been  cheered  by  reading  the  report 
sanctioned  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Typographical  Society,  containing  an 
answer  to,  and  strictures  upon  a  communica- 
tion addressed  to  it  by  Robert  Dale  Owen.  As 
the  public  declaration  of  the  sentiments  which  I 
have  ever  believed  to  be  held  by  the  great  body 
of  our  mechanics,  notwithstanding  the  manner 
in  which  a  dissatisfied  few  have  misrepresented 
and  traduced  them,  I  think  it  is  deserving  of  a 
passing  notice  in  "  The  Friend."  It  couples 
the  name  with  much  more  just  and  pleasing 
associations  than  those  which  of  late  have  been 
connected  with  it,  and  which  owe  their  origin 
to  an  assumption  of  the  right  by  a  shameless 
clan  to  represent  that  class  of  citizens;  to  which 
they  can  lay  no  belter  claim,  than  to  their 
boasted  title  of  reformers.  Though  the  voice 
of  but  one  part  of  the  mechanics  of  one  city, 
yet  I  think  that  the  evidence  which  it  affords 
for  believing,  or  at  least  the  reasonable  ground 
for  hoping,  that  there  exists  among  the  people 
a  love  of  virtue  and  correct  principles,  which 
will  yet  preserve  society  from  infidelity  and 
misrule,  should  animate  and  encourage  the 
friends  of  order  and  religion. 

The  Christian  should  be  upon  the  alert  to 
detect  and  oppose  every  approach  of  the  enemy, 
whether  made  by  stratagem  or  open  assault; 
and  should  watch  with  jealous  eye  and  anxious 
heart  every  appearance  of  evil:  but  he  should 
never  allow  the  attacks  upon  the  church,  how- 
ever fierce  in  their  onset,  and  rendered  appa- 


rently triumphant  by  the  treason  of  pretende 
friends,  to  impair  his  confidence,  or  depres 
him  below  hope.  The  awfulness  of  the  doc 
trme  he  professes,  and  which  he  knows  to  b 
I  rue,  may  oblige  him  to  tremble  for  those  wh 
have  fallen;  but  his  faith  will  not  permit  him  t 
despair  of  himself,  or  the  final  success  of  th 
cause  he  has  espoused. 

I  have  sometimes  feared  that  some  valuabi 
Friends  have  been  betrayed  into  a  too  desponc 
ing  view  of  things,  by  the  train  of  events  whic 
have  so  rapidly  succeeded  each  other  in  ou 
Society,  unparalleled  in  its  annals,  and  seldor 
exceeded  in  those  of  any  other  community 
Not  fully  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  the  suh 
til  poison  of  unbelief  had  been  instilled,  and  il 
deadly  contagion  spread  by  the  long  concea' 
ed,  but  unwearied  efforts  of  a  set  of  men  wh 
retained  the  shell  of  Quakerism,  but  from  whor 
sophistry  and  unfaithfulness  had  long  befor 
filched  the  kernel;  nor  of  the  lamentable  ignc 
ranee  which  existed  among  many  of  our  men 
bers,  not  merely  in  the  different  branches  ( 
literature,  but  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Society 
and  the  evidences  of  tiie  truth  of  Christianit; 
which  exposed  them  an  easy  prey  to  the  piai 
sible  insinuations  and  bold  assertions  of  the? 
sanctimonious  disorganizers ;  they  were  nc 
prepared  to  expect  the  general  and  violent  cor 
vulsion  which  accompanied  the  developemer 
and  progress  of  tiie  rebellion.  Though  thei 
had  been  those  preserved  who  perceived  th 
gathering  storm,  and  as  faithful  watchme 
warned  of  its  approach,  yet  the  extent  of  it 
fury  and  consequent  desolation  had  not  bee 
anticipated;  and  it  is  no  marvel,  if  in  hours  c 
gloom  and  anxiety  some  should  be  tempted  t 
forget  that  the  building  cannot  fall,  because  i 
is  founded  upon  a  rock. 

In  every  country  where  it  has  spread,  Chri; 
tianity  has  not  failed  to  ineet  with  some  wh 
were  unwilling  to  submit  to  its  yoke,  and  ans 
ious  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  re 
straint  which  it  imposed  upon  their  corrupt  an 
licentious  passions;  but  it  remained  for  th 
present  generation  to  witness  in  this  city,  here 
tofore  famed  for  the  correct  deportment  of  il 
inhabitants,  the  disgusting  spectacle  of  a  f« 
male  attempting  to  lay  waste  and  destroy  a 
those  principles  upon  which  depend  whateve 
is  chaste  in  morals,  and  sacred  in  religion:  an 
that  not  done  in  the  concealment  of  her  close 
where  she  might  hide  her  shame,  but  in  th 
presence  of  assembled  multitudes,  who,  to  grs 
tify  a  most  unjustifiable  curiosity,  gave  counte 
nance  and  eclat  to  exhibitions  which  they  shoul 
have  discarded  with  censure  and  contempt. 

That  such  a  bold  and  unblushing  avowal  c 
infidelity  should  have  been  tolerated  by  th 
community,  must  cause  the  Christian  an 
philanthropist  to  mourn,  and  should  slimulat 
them  to  increased  exertions  to  arrest  the  pre 
gross  at  the  fountain  head  of  the  baleful  cui 
rent,  ere  it  has  spread  pestilence  and  deatb 
but  they  need  not  be  dismayed  as  though  som 
strange  thing  has  happened.  It  was  nolhin| 
new  even  in  the  apostles'  days  for  the  churcJ 
to  be  violently  assailed,  as  it  went  on  achievinj 
one  victory  after  another,  until  it  finally  tri 
umphed  over  the  bigotry  of  the  Jew,  and  th 
licentiousness  of  the  heathen.  And  thoug 
repeated  disappointment  and  defeat  have  nc 
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3ssened  the  virulence  of  its  enemies  in  our  day,  number  was  issued.    It  was  not  even  known 


let  the  promise  remains  immutable,  that  it 
iliall  go  on  increasing,  until,  like  the  stone  cut 
5ut  of  the  mountain  without  hands,  it  has  filled 
the  whole  earth. 

Let  us  then  turn  to  the  bright  side  of  the 
picture,  and  trust  that  the  great  body  of  the 
people  will,  to  use  the  concluding  language  of 
Ihe  report  of  which  I  have  spoken,  "be  always 
found  labouring  in  better  company  than  with 
Ihose  who  would  destroy  the  dearest  of  all  so- 
r.ial  ties,  and  the  hope  of  the  great  reward  of 
the  good  and  faithful  servant."  E.  J. 


TWELFTH  MONTH,  19,  1829. 


In  the  23d  number  of  the  2nd  volume  of 
M.  T.  C.  Gould's  "Friend,  and  Advocate  of 
Truth,"  it  is  asserted,  that  this  paper  was  es 
tablished  to  counteract  the  influence  of  his. 


to  us,  that  such  a  paper  as  Gould's  "  Friend," 
was  in  contemplation  until  after  all  the  arrange- 
ments were  made.  Nor  did  we  know  the 
title  which  he  had  adopted,  until  ours  was 
agreed  upon  and  the  first  number  in  print;  al- 
though it  is  very  possible  that  what  Gould  as- 
serts as  to  having  at  that  time  announced  his 
paper  and  obtained  numerous  subscribers  may 
be  so. 

It  is  not  true  that  any  fund  has  been 
raised  to  support  the  paper,  nor  that  it  is  gra- 
tuitously distributed  from  the  office,  except  that 
an  extra  quantity  of  the  first  numbers  of  each 
volume  were  printed  for  that  purpose,  which 
is  a  very  common  practice  with  editors  who 
wish  to  increase  the  circulation  of  their  jour- 
nals. Nor  has  it,  to  our  knowledge,  ever  been 
gratuitously  sent  to  any  minister  of  any  religious 
persuasion.  Individuals  may,  unknown  to  the 
editors,  subscribe  in  the  name  of  a  friend  or 
acquaintance,  but  no  paper  is  sent  out,  except 
by  the  subscribers. 


"  A  few  of  the  orthodox  Friends  in  Philadelphia, 
alarmed  at  the  sound  of  another  neto  paper  under  an 
old  name,  and  opposed  to  the  cause  which  it  proposed 
to  advocate,  called  a  meeting,  devised  measures  for  a 
liberal  endowment,  selected  their  editor,  publisher, 
contributors,  &c.  &c. — borrowed  so  much  of  the  new 
title  as  would  answer  their  purpose,  and  commenced 
issuing  the  Friend;  thinking  thereby,  to  wrest  from 
us,  to  our  great  discomfiture,  and  their  own  renown, 
this  injured  terra. 

The  assumption  of  a  name  which  we  had  selected 
and  announced,  as  the  title  of  this  contemplated 
journal,  and  to  which  we  had  then  received  several 
hundred  subscribers,  naturally  led  to  much  confusion, 
and  to  numerous  errors  in  the  transmission  of  sub- 
scriptions, communications,  fee;  and  while  the  ap- 
pearance of  two  papers  under  the  same  name,  and 
from  the  same  place,  has  continued  to  be  a  subject 
of  perplexity  to  us,  and  astonishment  to  hundreds 
who  know  not  the  particulars,  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  facts,  must  ever  view  them  with  disgust  and 
contempt. 

It  was  not  enough,  that  certain  leading  partisans 
had  for  months  laboured  to  detract  from  the  char- 
acter of  our  periodical  in  its  original  shape,  in  order 
to  sour  the  minds  of  the  community,  by  charges  hav- 
ing no  foundation  in  fact;  but  finding  their  individual 
efforts  to  fail,  they  conspire,  to  force  us  from  the  field 
of  public  favour  by  a  joint  effort  of  their  party.  They 
first  assume  the  name  which  we  had  chosen — second- 
ly, agree  to  publish,  by  the  aid  of  a  general  fund 
.wo  papers  to  our  one,  for  the  same  price — thirdly, 
tiiey  a;rree  to  sustain  their  paper,  whether  subscrib- 
ed for  or  not;  and  lastly,  inundate  the  country  with 
their  gratuitous  numbers,  not  confining  their  liberali- 
ly  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  but  even  extending  it  to 
the  general  conference  of  presbyterian  clergymen, 
and  other  dignitaries  of  church  and  state  throughout 
the  country.  In  addition  to  the  above,  it  has  been 
industriously  reported  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, by  individuals  of  the  same  party,  and  for  the 
Rame  unhallowed  purpose,  that  this  publication  is  not 
to  be  continued  after  the  close  of  the  present  volume 

 this  thoy  probably  infer,  from  the  fact  that  their 

own  paper  has  never  borne  its  own  weight." 

The  whole  of  the  above  passage  is  an  un- 
founded assertion,  false  in  all  its  facts,  and  evi- 
dently written  under  the  influence  of  very 
embittered  feelings.  M.  'J'.  C.  G.  very  much 
overrates  his  own  importance  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Society  of  Friends.  Our  paper  was  not 
trot  up  to  put  an  end  to  his  influence.  The 
plan  had  been  in  agitation  with  the  original 
projectors  for  some  months,  before  the  first 


In  the  12th  number  of  the  "  Watchman," 
Mirabeau  was  printed  inadvertently  for  Mira- 
baud.  The  great  orator  of  the  national  as- 
sembly was  bad  enough  in  all  conscience, 
without  having  to  answer  for  the  sins  of  others. 
But  the  name  aUuded  to  is  that  in  the  title 
page  of  an  atrocious  atheistical  book,  entitled 
the  "  System  of  Nature,"  which  was  published 
in  France  during  the  revolutionary  frenzy,  and 
widely  circulated  in  this  country.  After  all, 
the  real  Mirabaud  was  innocent  of  the  crime  of 
writing  this  book,  which  was  from  the  pen  of 
Diderot,  and  some  others  of  the  conspirators 
against  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  the  human 
race,  who  dared  not  avow  it,  desperate  and 
reckless  as  they  were. 


That  the  justness  of  the  observations,  in  the 
communication  by  E.  J.  may  be  duly  appre 
ciated,  we  shall  annex  some  extracts  from  the 
report  of  the  New  York  Typographical  So- 
ciety, to  which  it  alludes.     Whenever  our 
thoughts  have  been  turned  to  the  wicked  and 
insane  schemes  of  those  foreign  adventurers 
the  abhorrence  excited  in  us  by  their  abomin- 
able tenets,  has  scarcely  exceeded  the  disgust 
which  we  have  felt  at  the  extraordinary  intru- 
siveness  and  effrontery  of  their  gratuitous  at 
tempts  to  organise  for  us  plans  of  national 
education.    It  was,  therefore,  with  real  satis- 
faction, that  we  read  the  spirited  and  sensible 
protest  of  the  Typographical  Society. 

It  appears,  that  Robert  Dale  Owen  had  ad 
dressed  to  that  society,  a  communication  pur- 
porting to  be  the  plan  and  character  of  an 
"  Association  for  the  protection  of  Industry 
and  for  the  promotion  of  National  Education.' 
In  this  communication,  among  other  incen 
diary  declamation,  he  says, — 

"  These  are  the  times  that  strenuously  demand 
union  among  all  the  advocates  of  equal  rights,"  tha 
"  industry  is  unprotected,  oppressed,  despised,  and 
indirectly  deprived  of  its  just  reward  ;"  that  "  there 
is  no  system  of  education  which  secures  the  instruc 
tion  of  the  children  of  the  poor  as  of  the  rich  ;  none 
which  is  free  from  clerical  and  sectarian  influences 
and  from  aristocratical  distinctions ;  none  which  is 
calculated  to  induce  in  the  rising  generation  habits 
of  industry,  principles  of  morality,  or  feelings  of 
brotherly  love,"  &c.  &c. 


The  communication  was  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee for  examination,  from  whose  report, 
adopted  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  society, 
the  citations  below  are  made. 

After  some  indignant  expression  incited  by 
the  intermeddling  of  this  officious  stranger,  the 
report  continues  : — 

"  Your  committee  were  desirous  of  acquiring  some 
knowledge  of  Robert  Dale  Owen.  Their  inquiry 
resulted  in  the  fact,  that  he  was  a  native  of  Scotland, 
recently  emigrated  to  this  country,  in  all  probability 
not  naturalized,  and  either  directly  or  indirectly  con- 
nected with  one  Miss  Frances  Wright,  (also  an  ex- 
tic  of  some  notoriety,)  in  her  plans  of  reforma- 
tion. 

"  Your  committee  would  stop  here,  and  recom- 
mend that  this  insolence  be  treated  with  contempt, 
were  it  not  that  circumstances  induce  us  to  believe 
that  a  band  of  "  choice  spirits,'"  of  foreign  origin, 
have  united  among  us,  and  availing  themselves  of 
the  mild  forbearance  of  our  laws,  are  determined,  by 
the  most  insidious  arts,  to  sow  the  seed  of  discord 
and  rebellion.  We  believe  that  this  association  had 
its  origin  with  Miss  Frances  Wright,  and  her  ac- 
complices, for  this  reason  :  the  association  was  not 
heard  of  until  Miss  Frances  Wright  had  lectured 
on  the  subject  of  "  JVational  Education,''''  the  princi- 
ples and  plan  she  promulgated,  and  we  conceive 
them  to  be  entirely  visionary.  These  reformers 
have  addressed  themselves  almost  exclusively  to 
that  class  of  citizens  among  whom  they  suppose 
there  is  the  least  intelligence,  that  they  may  the 
more  readily  succeed  in  their  designs;  we  trust, 
however,  that  there  is  too  much  intelligence  among 
the  mechanics  and  working  men  in  this  republic,  to 
become  the  ready  dupes  of  such  pretenders. 

But  what  do  our  reformers  say  ?  They  call 
upon  the  labouring  classes  to  rally  under  them  in 
defence  of  their  rights,  when  no  right  has  been  mo- 
lested, nor  the  shadow  of  an  attempt  made  from 
which  such  an  inference  can  be  drawn  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  has  of  late  been  the  principal  object  of  all 
our  legislative  assemblies  to  enlarge  the  rights,  and 
extend  the  privileges  of  every  class  of  their  fellow 
citizens.  They  would  destroy  the  christian  religion, 
the  pillar  that  sustains  moral  obligation,  the  light  of 
the  afflicted,  the  only  hope  planted  in  the  human 
heart  which  carries  it  triumphant  beyond  the  pale  of 
this,  at  best,  but  miserable  existence,  and  in  its 
stead  would  substitute  misrule  and  confusion,  to 
terminate  in  nothing  but  the  hope  of  aniiiliil»lion. 

Industry  is  not  unprotected,  nor  despised,  nor 
deprived  of  its  just  reward  ;  it  is  not  true,  that  there 
is  no  system  of  education  in  this  republic  befitting  a 
republic  ;  it  is  not  true,  that  there  are  no  schools  free 
from  sectarian  influence,  or  that  the  poor  are  denied 
an  education. 

We  would  say,  by  way  of  conclusion,  lo  Robert 
Dale  Owen,  that  the  "  object,  character,  and  inten- 
tions," of  this  society  are  entirely  at  variance  with 
his  views;  we  trust  that  its  members  will  never  de- 
part so  far  from  its  object,  as  to  lend  their  aid  in  pro- 
moting the  visionary  schemes  of  his  associates  ;  and 
although  they  are  "  working  men,'"  they  hope  to  be 
always  found  labouring  in  better  company  than  with 
those  who  would  destroy  the  dearest  of  all  social 
ties,  and  the  hope  of  the  great  reward  of  the  "good 
and  faithful  servant." 


Pittsburgh,  (Penn.)  December  8. 
Frances  Wright. — This  celebrated  female  com- 
menced a  course  of  lectures,  on  Tuesday  last,  in 
this  city.  Her  fame  and  misapplied  talents  attract- 
ed crowded  audiences  ;  but  we  are  happy  to  say  her 
tenets  were  listened  to  with  general  disgust.  She 
failed  in  gaining  proselytes  to  her  unrighteous  cause. 
The  dogmas  inculcated  by  this  fallen  and  degraded 
fair  one,  if  acted  uponby  the  community,  would  pro- 
duce the  destruction  of  religion,  morals,  law  and 
equity,  and  result  in  savage  anarchy  and  confusion. 
Who  can  advocate  doctrines  fraught  with  such  evil 
consequences?  J^et  the  friends  of  country  and  reli- 
gion frown  down  such  audacious  attempts  at  the 
prostration  of  the  only  principles  by  which  mankind 
can  be  regulated. — Alleghany  Democrat. 
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FOB  THE  FRIEND. 


Anatomical  Structure  of  the  Hand  and  Arm. 

It  is  an  observation  not  the  less  true  for 
having  become  trite  by  repetition,  that  distance 
and  difficulty  of  access  clothe  objects  with 
other  attractions,  than  those  which,  when 
brought  under  closer  inspection,  they  are  found 
intrinsically  to  possess.  Every  day's  experience 
corroborates  this,  and  the  no  less  evident  fact, 
that  continued  intercourse  and  familiarity  with 
those  objects  which  surround  us,  or  which  are 
frequently  brought  into  view,  deadeii  our  per- 
ception of  the  various  excellences  and  charms, 
with  which,  if  once  stimulated  to  investigation, 
we  should  find  them  richly  endowed. 

How  few  are  there,  even  among  the  pro- 
fessed admirers  of  nature,  who  duly  estimate 
the  nice  design  and  inimitable  skill,  manifested 
in  the  complicated  structure  of  the  grass  which 
grows  beneath  their  feet,  or  the  insects  which 
swarm  around  their  path;  while  the  generality 
of  mankind  feel  no  emotion  awakened  at  the 
display  of  divine  energy  and  goodness,  unless 
their  attention  is  arrested  by  those  stupendous 
works,  which  astonish  by  their  greatness, 
and  whose  distinction  recommends  them  to 
notice. 

If  we  were  to  analyse  the  feelings  which  we 
frequently  experience  when  viewing  the  more 
striking  works  of  nature,  and  which  we  are 
easily  led  to  attribute  to  our  consciousness  of 
the  evidence  which  they  afford  of  the  glory  of 
the  Creator,  perhaps  we  should  find  a  large  por- 
tion of  them  originating  from  a  sickly  taste  for 
novelty.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  not  necessary, 
in  order  to  convince  us  of  the  power  and  wis- 
dom of  the  Almighty  Architect,  that  we  should 
see  them  blaze  forth  in  the  fires  of  the  volcano, 
or  hear  them  proclaimed  in  the  roar  of  the  ca- 
taract. The  amplitude  of  divine  strength  and 
intelligence  is  equally  to  be  perceived  in  those 
things  which  are  so  common  as  to  be  too  often 
overlooked;  but  which  have  been  formed  and 
fashioned  by  Deity  to  contribute  to  our  plea- 
sure, or  alleviate  our  wants.  Hence  it  is  a 
great  advantage,  while  we  are  indulging  a  cu- 
riosity which  prompts  us  to  subject  distant  or 
uncommon  objects  to  minute  and  elaborate  in- 
vestigation, at  the  same  time  to  cherish  a  dispo- 


sition to  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  the 
merits  of  those  familiar  existences,  which  are 
constantly  soliciting  our  attention,  and  chal- 
lenging research.  He  who  is  accustomed  to 
see  in  every  part  of  the  creation,  however  mi- 
nute, decisive  proofs  of  the  existence  and  bene- 
ficent character  of  a  God,  enjoys  a  succession 
of  delightful  emotions,  which  a  less  observant, 
though  perhaps  no  less  believing  individual, 
knows  not  of,  and  cannot  appreciate. 

To  such  an  one,  the  world  becomes  a  mag- 
nificent temple;  in  its  decorations  as  in  its 
fabric,  he  finds  a  theme  for  adoration;  he  feels 
himself  a  worshipper,  and  go  where  he  may, 
he  treads  its  courts  with  praise. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  wan 
der  from  ourselves,  in  order  to  find  materials 
for  the  highest  admiration  of  the  wisdom  and 
power  of  that  great  Supreme,  who,  with  a 
word,  created  the  world.  Man,  who  of  all  his 
works,  he  called  last  into  being,  is  a  miracle 
in  himself;  not  only  as  regards  his  intellectual 
existence,  but  in  the  wonderful  structure  of 
that  corporeal  frame,  which  serves  as  a  vehicle 
for  the  soul;  the  instrument  for  acquiring  its 
ideas,  and  for  executing  its  will.  We  are  apt 
to  forget  the  gratitude  we  owe  for  those  bless 
ings  which  we  share  in  common  with  all  man- 
kind; else  how  often  would  our  hearts  glow 
with  love  to  him  who  moulded  and  fashioned 
from  the  dust,  the  marvellous  machine  we  are 
momentarily  using;  and  on  the  nice  adjustment 
of  which  our  happiness  so  materially  depends. 

It  was  a  remark  made  by  the  late  professor 
Wistar,  that  "  the  human  hand  directed  by  the 
human  mind,  is  the  most  perfect  instrument 
that  man  ever  saw,  or  ever  will  see;"  and  al- 
though, in  order  to  feel  the  full  force  of  this 
sentiment,  it  may  be  necessary  to  possess  a 
large  share  of  the  minute  anatomical  know- 
ledge which  characterised  the  amiable  indivi- 
dual who  expressed  it;  yet  neither  that,  nor  pro- 
found physiological  research  is  needful  to 
discover,  in  that  important  member  of  the 
body,  numerous  and  conclusive  proofs  of  the 
exhausiless  skill  and  benevolent  intention  of 
Him  vvho  formed  man  for  the  purpose  of  his 
own  glory.  I  therefore  propose  to  ofl^er  a  few 
remarks  upon  the  structure  and  arrangement 
of  some  of  its  component  parts,  together  with 
those  of  the  arm,  in  illustration  of  this  assertion, 
though  I  know  not  that  I  shall  do  it  in  such  a 
manner  as  will  awaken  the  train  of  thought  to 
which  they  are  calculated  to  give  birth;  for  it 
is  one  thing  to  assent  to  a  proposition,  and  an- 
other to  be  influenced  by  the  truth  which  it 
contains. 

As  the  natural  intention  of  the  upper  ex- 
tremities is  to  seize  upon  and  handle  bodies, 
we  find  them  so  placed  upon  the  body,  and 
their  articular  surfaces  so  regulated  as  to  admit 


of  great  variety  and  extent  of  motion.  To 
preserve  the  centre  of  gravity  in  its  proper 
place,  while  we  are  in  an  erect  position,  and 
thereby  prevent  a  constant  disposition  to  pitch 
forward,  as  likewise  to  give  greater  latitude  for 
action,  the  bulk  of  the  shoulders  is  placed  be- 
hind; while  they  are  kept  widely  separated 
from  each  other  in  front  by  the  application  of 
the  collar  bones;  which  not  only  support  their 
principal  weight,  but  by  keeping  their  joints  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  breast,  enable 
us  to  move  the  arm,  so  as  to  bring  the  hand  to 
the  mouth  with  the  greatest  facility;  an  advan- 
tage which  can  be  better  appreciated  by  one 
who  has  the  collar  bone  broken,  and  finds  when 
attempting  to  raise  his  hand  to  his  head,  that 
it  is  carried  to  his  opposite  shoulder,  and  that 
in  order  to  accomplish  the  desired  action,  be 
is  obliged  to  bend  the  head  considerably  down, 
which  but  poorly  compensates  for  the  circum- 
scribed motion  of  the  arm.  The  blade  of  the 
shoulder  (as  it  is  commonly  called)  is  so  loose- 
ly attached  to  the  body,  as  to  allow  of  its  mak- 
ing considerable  changes  in  its  position;  and 
as  it  is  the  basis  upon  which  the  arm  performs 
its  movements,  they  are  thereby  greatly  multi- 
plied and  extended. 

What  is  generally  termed  the  arm  is  divided 
by  anatomists  into  arm,  comprehending  that 
part  from  the  shoulder  joint  to  the  elbow;  the 
fore-arm,  that  between  the  elbow  and  the 
wrist;  and  the  hand.  This  distinction  I  must 
beg  of  my  readers  to  keep  in  mind,  as  it  will 
be  necessary  in  order  to  understand  the  imper- 
fect description  which  follows.  As  far,  how- 
ever, as  it  can  be  advantageously  done,  I  shall 
avoid  the  use  of  technical  terms.  In  the  con- 
struction of  the  arm,  then,  there  is  but  one 
bone  employed;  in  the  fore-arm,  two;  and  in 
the  hand  twenty-seven;  eight  of  which  are  in 
the  wrist,  five  in  the  palm,  thi-ee  in  each  finger, 
and  two  in  the  thumb;  making  in  the  whole 
limb  thirty.  All  these  bones  are  fitted  to 
each  other  at  their  articulations,  or  surfaces 
of  juncture,  with  the  precise  adaptation  which 
is  necessary  for  performing  the  various  motions 
required,  with  the  greatest  freedom  and  ease. 
I  shall  briefly  notice  a  few  of  these  arrange- 
ments which  I  consider  particularly  striking. 

The  upper  extremity  of  the  bone  of  (he  arm, 
terminates  in  a  hemispherical  head,  which  is 
firmly  though  loosely  held  by  a  strong  mem- 
branous bag,  in  a  corresponding  cavity  at  the 
shoulder.  In  order  that  the  ball  may  apply 
with  more  facilit^  to  its  socket,  it  is  placed  ob- 
iquely  upon  the  end  of  the  bone,  to  which  it 
is  attached  by  a  short  neck;  its  axis  being  di- 
rected upwards  and  backwards,  while  that  of 
the  body  of  the  bone  is  upward  and  outward. 
By  these  simple  contrivances  a  wide  extent  of 
motion  is  allowed  of;  and  we  enabled  to  raise 
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the  arm  perpendicularly,  which  we  could  not 
have  done  had  the  head  been  placed  in  a  direct 
line  with  the  shaft  of  the  bone.  To  facilitate 
the  motion,  the  walls  of  the  socket  are  formed 
principally  of  lig^ament  and  cartilage,  which  by 
their  elasticity  accommo<late  themselves  to  the 
numerous  positions  which  the  ball  assumes. 
This  kind  of  joint  likewise  admits  of  the  arm 
being  rotated. 

The  fore-arm  has  three  motions  peculiarly 
its  own,  and  independent  of  those  performed  at 
the  shoulder  joint;  viz.  a  motion  backward  and 
forward  called  reciprocal  motion,  a  rotary  mo- 
tion by  which  the  palm  of  the  hand  may  be  turned 
upwards;  and  a  lateral  motion,  which  is  very  li- 
mited.   To  allow  of  the  first,  the  joint  at  the 
elbow  is  made  like  a  hinge,  which  admits  of 
a  free  swing;  and  the  articulating  surface  of 
the  bone  of  the  arm,  presents  itself  obhquely 
to  the  corresponding  surface  of  the  bone  of  the 
fore-arm,  so  that  when  the  limb  is  in  its  most 
easy  position,  and  the  fore-arm  is  drawn  up, 
the  hand  is  naturally  directed  towards  the 
mouth;  instead  of  being  carried  lo  the  shoul- 
der of  the  corresponding  side,  which  it  would 
be  if  the  articulating  surfaces  were  in  a  right 
line;  or  to  that  of  the  opposite  side,  which 
must  necessarily  occur,  if  it  was  not  for  the 
intervention   of  the  collar  bone,  as  before 
stated.    To  prevent  the  inconvenience  which 
would  arise  from  the  fore-arm  swinging  too 
far  back,  a  projection  from  the  bone  which  it 
contributes  for  the  formation  of  the  joint,  runs 
behind  the  bone  of  ihe  arm,  and  fits  into  t 
cavity  hollowed  out  in  the  latter  bone,  pur 
posely  to  receive  it.    When,  therefore,  the 
fore-arm  is  brought  so  far  back,  as  that  the 
end  of  this  projection  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cavity,  it  must  stop;  it  can  be  carried  no  far- 
ther in  that  direction,  without  doing  injury  to 
the  joint.    The  fore-arm,  I  have  said,  con 
tains  two  bones.    These  are  considerably 
larger  at  one  end  than  at  the  other,  and  are 
placed  side  by  side  inversely;  the  larger  ex 
tremity  of  one  being  placed  above,  and  form- 
ing the  articulation  at  the  elbow  joint,  while 
that  of  the  other  is  below,  and  affords  a  sur 
face  for  the  joint  at  the  junction  with  the  hand. 
They  are  attached  to  each  other  by  ligaments 
which  are  tight  enough  to  prevent  them  from 
separating  too  widely;  and  yet  loose  enough 
to  allow  of  one  bone  rolling  upon  the  other, 
by  which  means  the  rotatory  motion  is  ])ro- 
duced,  and  we  enabled  to  present  the  back  or 
front  of  the  hand  at  pleasure.  By  this  arrange- 
ment we  can  bend  the  arm  at  the  elbow;  and 
rotate  the  hand  at  the  same  time:  an  incalcul- 
able advantage,  which  we  would  not  possess, 
if  both  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm  shared 
equally  in  the  formation  of  the  two  joints;  or  if 
instead  of  two  bones,  there  was  but  one,  with 
a  joint  similar  to  that  at  the  shoulder. 

The  joint  at  the  wrist,  though  of  the  same 
kind  as  that  at  the  elbow,  yet  differs  from  it; 
in  that  the  surfaces  of  the  bongs  are  so  applied 
to  each  other  as  to  allow  of  tlie  hand  being 
bent  far  back;  an  extent  of  motion  which 
while  it  gives  imich  facility  to  the  use  of  the 
hand,  would  be  very  detrimental  if  existing  at 
the  elbow,  where,  as  I  have  before  described, 
tlicrc  is  a  special  provision  to  prevent  it.  The 
number  of  bones  employed  in  the  wrist  almost 


precludes  the  possibility  of  fracture;  an  acci- 
dent, which,  from  the  frequency  with  which  it 
receives  the  shock  of  falls  would  probably  often 
occur,  if  they  were  consolidated  into  one.  The 
motion  of  the  bones  in  the  palm  of  the  hand 
upon  which  the  fingers  rest  is  so  partial,  as  to 
be  hardly  perceptible;  but  in  order  that  we  may 
conveniently  grasp  and  hold  a  body,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  the  one  upon  which  the  thumb 
rests,  should  move  so  extensively,  as  to  allow 
of  the  thumb  being  brought  opposite  to,  or 
antagonizing  each  of  the  fingers:  if  its  articu 
lation  was  the  same  as  those  for  the  fingers, 
thiscould  not  be  done;  that  therefore  is  not  the 
case,  and  a  special  contrivance  insures  the  free 
dom  required. 

[^Conclusion  in  our  nexl.'\ 


living  amidst  the  wonder?  of  creation,  it  be- 
comes his  occupation  to  note  and  proclaim 
such  manifestations  of  wisdom  or  goodness  as 
may  be  perceived  by  him.  And  perhaps  none 
of  the  amusements  of  human  life  are  more  sa- 
tisfactory and  dignified,  than  the  investigation 
and  survey  of  the  workings  and  ways  of  Pro- 
vidence in  this  created  world  of  wonders,  filled 
with  his  never  absent  power:  it  occupies  and 
elevates  the  mind,  is  inexhaustible  in  supply,  and 
while  it  fin-nishes  meditation  for  the  closet 
of  the  studious,  gives  to  the  reflections  of  the 
moralizing  rambler  admiration  and  delight^ 
and  is  an  engaging  companion,  that  will  com- 
municate an  interest  to  every  rural  walk.  W& 
need  not  live  with  the  humble  denizens  of  the 
the  tenants  of  the  woods  and  hedges,  or 


THE  JOURNAL  OF  A  NATURALIST. 

Itis  not  often  that  we  have  derived  morennrnix- 
ed  gratification  from  the  reading  of  a  book,  than 
from  a  small  volume  recently  published  in  Eng- 
land with  the  above  title.  It  is  of  that  class 
which  may  unhesitatingly  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  young,  as  calculated  to  cherish  a  love  of 
nature,  to  promote  habits  of  observation  and 
reflection  upon  the  works  of  Almighty  good 
ness,  and  at  the  same  time  to  nourish  the 
growth  of  virtue,  and  sensibility  to  religious 
impressions.  To  a  gentle,  peaceful,  philoso 
phical  complexion  of  mind,  deeply  imbued 
with  devotional  feeling,  the  writer  brings  with 
him  the  requisite  scientific  attainments,  to  con- 
stitute an  intelligent  and  accurate  interpreter 
of  nature,  and  the  moral  and  pious  inferences 
which  he  deduces,  appear  to  flow  from  the  sub- 
ject, spontaneously  and  without  constraint, 
never  extended  so  as  to  become  tedious,  and 
expressed  in  a  style,  easy,  unambitious,  yet 
beautiful,  sometimes  poetical,  and  always 
calculated  to  improve  the  understanding,  and 
make  the  heart  better. 

The  following  extract  will  serve  to  give  a 
general  idea  of  the  scope  and  character  of  the 
work,  while  it  affords  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
author's  manner,  and  is  a  suitable  introduction 
to  the  extracts  which  may  follow. 

"It  is  rather  a  subject  of  surprise,  that  in  our 
general  associations  and  commixtures  in  life, 
in  times  so  highly  enhghtened  as  the  present, 
when  many  ancient  prejudices  are  gradually 
flitting  away,  as  reason  and  science  dawn  on 
mankind,  we  should  meet  with  so  few,  compa 
ratively  speaking,  who  have  any  knowledge  of, 
or  take  the  least  interest  in  natural  history;  or 
if  this  subject  obtain  a  moment's  consideration, 
it  has  no  abiding  place  in  the  mind,  being  dis 
missed  as  the  fitting  employ  of  children  and 
inferior  capacities.  But  the  natural  historian 
is  required  to  attend  to  something  more  than 
the  vagaries  of  butterflies,  and  the  spinnings  of 
caterpillars;  his  study,  considered  abstractedly 
from  the  various  branches  of  science  which  it 
embraces,  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  occu 
pations  that  can  employ  the  attention  of  rea- 
soning beings;  a  beautiful  landscape,  grateful 
objects,  pleasures  received  by  the  eye  or  the 
senses,  become  the  common  property  of  all 
who  can  enjoy  them,  being  in  some  measure 
obvious  to  every  one;  but  the  naturalist  must 
reflect  upon  hidden  things,  investigate  by 
comparison,  and  testify  by  experience;  and 


the  graces  of  the  field;  but  to  pass  them  by  in 
utter  disregard,  is  to  neglect  a  large  portion  of 
rational  pleasure  open  to  our  view,  which  may 
edify  and  employ  many  a  passing  hour,  and  by 
easy  gradations  will  ufien  become  the  source 
whence  flow  contemplations  of  the  highest 
orders.  Young  minds  cannot,  T  should  con- 
ceive, be  too  strongly  impressed  with  the  sim- 
ple wonders  of  creation  by  which  they  are  sur 
rounded:  in  the  race  of  life  they  may  be  passed 
by,  the  occupation  of  existence  may  not  admit 
attention  to  them,  or  the  unceasing  cares  of 
the  world  may  smother  early  attainments — 
but  they  can  never  be  injurious — will  give  a 
bias  to  a  reasoning  mind,  and  tend,  in  some 
after  thoughtful,  sobered  hour,  to  comfort  and 
to  soothe.  The  little  insights  that  we  liave- 
obtained  into  nature's  works  are  many  of  them 
the  oflspring  of  scientific  research;  and  partial 
and  uncertain  as  our  labours  are,  yet  a  brief 
gleam  will  occasionally  lighten  the  darksome- 
path  of  the  humble  inquirer,  and  give  him  a 
momentary  glimpse  of  hidden  truths:  let  not 
then  the  idle  and  the  ignorant  scoff  at  him  who 
devotes  an  unemployed  hour, — 
No  calling  left,  no  duty  broke,' 

to  investigate  a  moss,  a  fungus,  a  beetle,  or  a 
shell,  in  "  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  in  paths 
of  peace."  They  are  all  the  formation  of  su- 
preme intelligence,  for  a  wise  and  a  worthy 
end,  and  may  lead  us,  by  gentle  gradations,  to 
a  faint  conception  of  the  powers  of  infinite  wis- 
dom. They  have  calmed  and  amused  some 
of  us  worms  and  reptiles,  and  possibly  better- 
ed us  for  our  change  to  a  new  and  more  per- 
fect Older  of  being. 

"The  little  excursions  of  the  naturalist,  from 
habit  and  from  acquirement,  become  a  scene 
of  constant  observation  and  remark.  The  in- 
sect that  crawls,  the  note  of  the  bird,  the  plant 
that  flowers,  or  the  vernal  green  leaf  that  peeps 
out,  engages  his  attention,  is  recognized  as  an 
intimate,  or  noted  from  some  novelty  that  it 
presents  in  sound  or  aspect.  Every  season 
lias  its  peculiar  product,  and  is  pleasing  or  ad- 
mirable, from  causes  that  variously  aflbct  our 
diflerent  temperaments  or  dispositions;  but 
there  are  accompaniments  in  an  autumnal 
morning's  woodland  walk,  that  call  for  all  our 
notice  and  admiration:  the  peculiar  feeling  of 
the  air,  and  (he  solemn  grandeur  of  the  scene 
around  us,  dispose  the  mind  to  contemplation 
and  remark;  there  is  a  silence  in  which  we 
hear  every  thing,  a  beauty  that  will  be  observed. 
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The  stump  of  an  old  oak  is  a  very  land- 
scape, with  rugged  alpine  steeps  bursting 
through  forests  of  verdant  mosses,  with  some 
pale,  denuded,  branchless  lichen,  like  a  scath- 
ed oak,  creeping  up  the  sides  or  crowning  the 
summit.  Rambling  with  unfettered  grace, 
the  tendrils  of  the  briony  ftamus  communis) 
festoon  with  its  brilliant  berries,  green,  yellow, 
red,  the  slender  sprigs  of  the  hazel,  or  the 
thorn;  it  ornaments  their  plainness,  and  re- 
ceives a  support  its  own  feebleness  denies. 
The  agaric,  with  all  its  hues,  its  shades,  its 
elegant  variety  of  forms,  expands  its  cone 
sprinkled  with  the  freshness  of  ttie  morning;  a 
transient  fair,  a  child  of  decay,  that "  sprang  up 
in  a  night,  and  will  perish  in  a  night."  The 
squirrel,  agile  with  life  and  timidity,  gamboling 
round  the  root  of  an  ancient  beech,  its  base 
overgrown  with  the  dewberry  (rubus  csesius,) 
blue  with  unsullied  fruit,  impeded  in  his  frolic 
sports,  half  angry,  darts  up  the  silvery  bole 
again,  to  peep  and  wonder  at  the  strange  in- 
truder on  his  haunts.  The  jay  springs  up,  and, 
screaming,  tells  of  danger  to  her  brood,  the 
noisy  tribe  repeat  the  call,  are  hushed,  and 
leave  us:  the  loud  laugh  of  the  woodpecker, 
joyous  and  vacant:  the  hammering  of  the  nut- 
hatch (sitta  europaea,)  cleaving  its  prize  in  the 
chink  of  some  dry  bough;  the  humble-bee,  tor- 
pid on  the  disc  of  the  purple  thistle,  just  lifts  a 
limb  to  pray  forbearance  of  injury,  to  ask  for 
peace,  and  bid  us 

"  Leave  him,  leave  him  to  repose." 

The  cinqu  efoil,  or  the  vetch,  with  a  linger- 
ing bloom,  yet  appears,  and  we  note  it  from  its 
loneliness.  Spreading  on  the  light  foliage  of 
the  fern,  dry  and  mature,  the  spider  has  fixed 
her  toils,  and,  motionless  in  the  midst,  watches 
her  expected  prey,  every  thread  and  mesh 
beaded  with  dew,  trembling  with  the  zephyr's 
breath.  Then  falls  the  "  sere  and  yellow 
leaf,"  parting  from  its  spray  without  a  breeze 
tinkling  in  the  boughs,  and  rustling  scarce  au- 
dibly along,  rests  at  our  feet,  and  tells  us  that 
we  part  too.  All  these  are  distinctive  symbols 
of  the  hour;  and  form^,  perhaps,  a  deeper  im- 
pression on  the  mind,  than  any  afforded  by  the 
verdant  promises,  the  vivacities  of  spring,  or 
the  gay,  profuse  luxuriance  of  summer." 

Our  next  citation  happily  illustrates  the  good 
effects  of  sober  thrift  and  management,  and 
may  afford  encouragement  to  others  in  similar 
circumstances. 

"I  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  in  relating  here 
the  good  conduct  of  a  villager,  deserving  more 
approbation  than  my  simple  record  will  bestow; 
and  it  affords  an  eminent  example  of  whatmay 
be  accomplished  by  industry  and  economy, 
and  a  manifestation  that  high  wages  are  not 
always  essential,  or  solely  contributive  to  the 
welfare  of  the  labourer.  When  I  first  knew 
A.  B.  he  was  in  a  state  of  poverty,  possessing, 
it  is  true,  a  cottage  of  his  own,  with  a  very 
small  garden;  but  his  constitution  being  deli- 
cate, and  health  precarious,  so  that  he  was  not 
a  profitable  labourer,  the  farmers  were  un- 
willing to  employ  him.  In  this  condition  he 
came  into  my  service:  Iiis  wife  at  the  time  hav- 
ing a  young  child  contributed  very  little  to  the 
general  maintenance  of  the  family:  his  wages 


were  ten  shillings  per  week,  dieting  himself, 
and  with  little  besides  that  could  be  considered 
as  profitable.  We  soon  perceived  that  the 
clothing  of  the  family  became  more  neat  and 
improved;  certain  gradations  of  bodily  health 
appeared;  the  cottage  was  white-washed,  and 
inclosed  with  a  rough  wall  and  gate;  the  rose 
and  the  corchorus  began  to  blossom  about  it; 
the  pig  became  two;  and  a  few  sheep  marked 
A.  B.  were  running  about  the  lanes:  then  his 
wife  had  a  little  cow,  which  it  was  "  hoped  his 
honour  would  let  eat  some  of  the  rough  grass 
in  the  upper  field;"  but  this  was  not  entirely 
given:  the  cow,  in  spring,  was  joined  by  a  bet- 
ter; but  finding  such  cattle  difficult  to  maintain 
through  the  winter,  they  were  disposed  of  and 
the  sheep  augmented.  After  about  six  years' 
service,  my  honest,  quiet,  sober  labourer  died, 
leaving  his  wife  and  two  children  surviving;  a 
third  had  recently  died.  We  found  him  pos- 
sessed of  some  money,  though  I  know  not  the 
amount;  two  fine  hogs,  and  a  flock  of  forty-nine 
good  sheep,  many  far  advanced  in  lamb;  and 
all  this  stock  was  acquired  solely  with  the  re- 
gular wages  of  ten  shillings  a  week,  in  con- 
junction with  the  simple  aids  of  rigid  sobriety 
and  economy,  without  a  murmur,  a  complaint, 
or  a  grievance! 

(To  be  continued.) 


FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

SCRAPS. 

Silk  Worms. — It  is  said  in  a  memoir  published  by 
the  royal  agricultural  society  of  France,  that  the  use 
of  the  chlururet  of  lime  for  the  purpose  of  purifying 
the  air  in  places  where  silk  worms  are  kept  in  large 
numbers,  is  found  to  be  very  beneficial.  The  mortal- 
ity so  common  to  this  insect  from  the  miasma  of  the 
atmosphere  is  thus  prevented. 

Education. — It  has  been  stated  in  the  French  pa- 
pers, that  thirty-four  Arabians  have  arrived  in  France 
from  Egypt,  for  the  purpose  of  being  educated  at  the 
expense  of  the  Pasha.  They  are  to  be  instructed  in 
all  the  useful  arts,  and  such  of  them  as  evince  an  ap- 
titude are  to  be  instructed  in  the  classics,  and  some 
of  them  are  to  receive  a  medical  education. 

Insanity. — Sir  Andrew  Halliday,  M.  D.  '&c.  in  a 
letter  to  Lord  Seymour,  furnishes  some  remarkable 
facts  concerning  insanity  in  Great  Britain.  Taking 
the  whole  population  comparatively  with  the  num- 
ber of  lunatics  and  idiots  in  thirty-eight  counties  of 
England,  there  appear  to  be  one  insane  person  in  every 
1052  souls;  in  twelve  counties  in  Wales,  one  in  every 
800. 

Of  the  thirty -eight  English  counties,  sixteen  fall 
under  the  head  of  agricultural,  and  give  one  insane 
person  in  every  850 ;  eight  under  agricultural  and  ma- 
nufacturing, giving  one  in  1026;  three  undermining, 
giving  one  insane  person  in  900.  In  six  maritime 
counties,  one  in  1000.  Of  13,710  insane  persons  in 
England  and  Wales,  6,100  only  are  in  confinement, 
the  remainder  being  at  large,  or  taken  care  of  by 
their  friends. 

Luther's  Bible. — In  the  course  of  forty-five  years 
after  the  first  publication  of  Luther's  translation  of 
the  Bible,  it  went  through  one  hundred  and  one  en- 
tire editions.  One  alone  (Canstein)  disposed  of  one 
million,  six  hundred  and  sevettiy  thousand,  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-three  copies,  between  the  years  1715 
and  1795. 

England. — The  82d  number  of  the  British  Quar- 
terly contains  a  review  of  the  report  of  the  finance 
committee.  We  were  struck  with  the  following  sen- 
tence, because  the  condition  of  Great  Britain  must 


be  unlike  that  of  any  other  portion  of  the  globe,  if 
her  financial  affairs  are  seriously  influenced  by  such 
causes,  and  suggest  such  remarks  and  remedies. 
"  But,  (says  the  reviewer,)  we  must  own,  that  the 
amount  of  British  income  now  spent  abroad  by 
voluntary  absentees,  presents  a  new  and  most  seri- 
ous feature.  We  have  little  doubt  that  this  amount 
averages_;?i;e  millions  sterling.'  Nor  are  we  at  all 
prepared  to  say,  that  some  measure,  by  which  these 
eluders  of  their  just  contribution  to  the  national  purse 
might  be  reached,  would  not  meet  with  approbation 
both  of  parliament  and  the  public."  V. 


We  have  seen  the  first  number  of  a  month- 
ly journal,  entitled  "  The  Friends'  Magazine," 
wiiich  made  its  appearance  at  Bristol  (Eng- 
land) in  the  past  month.  From  a  cursory  ex- 
amination of  its  contents,  we  are  induced  to 
think  favourably  of  its  claim  to  patronage,  and 
the  following  stanzas  copied  from  it,  convey 
sound  Quaker,  or  rather  Christian  admoni- 
tion, in  language  terse  and  impressive. 

ON  CONFORMITY  TO  THE  WORLD. 

(Cordially  inscribed  to  the  younger  members  of  our  Society.) 

"  Be  not  conformed  to  this  world  :  but  be  ye  transformed  by 
the  renewing  of  your  mind^  that  ye  may  prove  what  is  that  goody 
and  accept(U>le,  and  perfect  will  of  God."    Rom.  xii.  2. 

Sons  of  degenerate  line  ! 
And  daughters  of  a  people  stray'd  abroad  1 

Where  now  the  zeal  divine 
That  loos'd  your  sires  from  earth,  and  rais'd  to  God  ? 

Not  to  the  world  conform'd 
Be  ye,  tlieir  children,  nor  iier  friendship  share  ; 

With  faith,  with  fervour  warm'd. 
Bend  to  the  Saviour,  prompt  his  yoke  to  bear. 

Easj'  his  yoke,  and  light 
His  burden  :  they  who  try  them,  they  can  speak: 

Hear  Him  your  souls  invite 
To  learn  of  Him,  the  lowly  and  the  meek. 

Even  in  life's  early  morn 
Have  ye  not  known,  full  oft,  the  aching  breast, 

That  man  to  grief  is  born  ? 
Come  unto  Jesus,  He  will  give  you  rest. 

Rest  on  His  bosom  ;  peace. 
Though  waters  roar  beneath,  and  storms  above  ; 

Refuge,  defence,  release 
From  every  care  and  fear  ;  rest  in  his  love  ! 

Will  ye,  deluded,  chuse 
The  treach'rous  world — friend  of  the  summer  day  ? 

Will  ye  your  Lord  refuse. 
That  speaks  from  heaven  and  points  the  narrow  way  t 

Though  to  the  eye  of  youth, 
Well  may  the  gate  seem  strait ;  yet  joy  succeeds  : 

The  fragrant  briar  of  truth 
Defends  that  way,  and  unto  life  it  leads  ! 

Be  this  the  accepted  hour  ; 
Turn  at  his  voice,  this  path  of  peace  pursue. 

And  his  transforming  power. 
Into  his  image  shall  your  mind  renew. 

Far  be  your  footstep  led. 
From  pleasure's  haunts,  unhallow'd  and  unblest. 

Where  guilty  joys  are  bred. 
Whose  shiver'd  wings  are  shafts  to  pierce  the  breast ! 

Who  Zion's  son  would  seek 
Where  the  gay  flock  of  folly's  brood  repair  ? 

Ah !  he  as  well  might  break 
The  scutcheon'd  tomb  to  find  the  living  there  !  ~ 

Saw  ye  the  lily  spring. 
The  tulip's  many-coloured  beds  among  ? 

'Mid  birds  of  painted  wing. 
And  tumid  note,  heard  ye  the  turtle's  song.-* 
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The  lamb,  joins  he  the  flock 
Of  wandering  kids,  that  own  no  fold,  no  guide, 

That  leap  from  rock  to  rock. 
Or,  driv'n  for  shelter,  scale  the  mountain-side  ? 

But  if,  by  guardian  love, 
Restrained  from  bending  at  the  false  world's  shrine. 

Your  tutor'd  mind  shall  prove 
The  peace  of  fealty  to  the  will  divine.* 


Born  of  that  perfect  will, 
And  sons  of  God,  he  will  a  heart  bestow, 

By  faith's  transforming  skill 
With  pure,  with  filial  love  constrain'd  to  glow  ! 

*  John  i.  13. 


B. 


the  subject,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  energetic 
appeal  in  relation  to  slavery. 


Selected  for  "  The  Friend, "/<"■ close  of  Iheyear. 

See  how  another  fluctuating  year 
Hath  nearly  ebb'd  his  days  out;  and  reflect 
How  many  myriads,  in  this  tide  of  time. 
Have  burst  their  earthly  bonds.   How  fare  they  now? 
Ah!  nought  avails  them  now,  that  they  pursued, 
Borne  on  the  wings  of  wealth,  their  envied  course. 
Through  the  probationary  days  of  life; 
Nor  aught  affects  them  now,  though  the  chill  hand 
Of  abject  penury  repress'd  their  flight; 
Save  as  they  learn'd  to  estimate  the  lot. 
Which  all-discerning  Providence  bestow'd, 
As  given  for  their  improvement,  and  his  praise 
Who  will'd  it:  in  each  slate  alike  content. 

OI  ye,  who  still  exult  in  prosperous  gales. 
Untried  by  the  adversities  that  press 
Your  fellow  tenants  of  the  gift  of  life, 
With  trembling  notes  rejoice:  and  call  to  mind 
That  sentence  of  the  undeceiving  lip, 
"Where  mucli  is  giv^n,  much  too  will  be  requir'd," 
Much  good  example,  much  humility. 
And  due  devotion  to  the  Giver's  cause. 
So  may  your  better  stores  be  filled  with  plenty, 
And  with  celestial  wine  your  presses  teem. 

And,  O,  yo  children  of  affliction!  know, 
Yours  is  no  despicable  lot.    Ev'n  he 
Who  died  that  ye  may  live,  that  ye  may  reign, 
Embraced  affliction,  and  conversed  with  grief; 
A  servant's  form  assuni'd,  though  Lord  of  all; 
And  led  to  glory,  through  a  suffering  path. 
Oh!  if  ye  wish  to  share  his  kingdom's  bliss, 
See  that  a  portion  of  his  patient  mind 
Be  yours.    Let  no  repinings  pass  your  lips. 
Or  ever  enter  your  well-guarded  thougiits; 
But  take  the  cup  his  sov'reign  wisdom  gives, 
And  say,  or  strive  to  say,  "  Thy  will  be  done." 

Each  standing  thus  in  his  allotment  true, 
It  boots  not,  wliether  ere  again  the  globe 
Shall  travel  through  her  orbit,  or,  long  hence, 
He  join  the  annual  myriads  which  escape 
From  earthly  bonds:  safe  in  his  hand  who  gave 
To  all  the  vital  breath;  and  best  can  tell 
When  to  revoke  the  temporary  boon, 
And  the  unfading  treasure  to  liestow. 
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In  a  former  number  we  intimated  the 
bability  of  furnishinif  further  particulars 
live  to  tiie  late  yearly  meeting  in  North  Caro- 
lina. This  we  are  now  enabled  to  do,  by 
copying  an  editorial  article  from  the  Miscel- 
laneous Repository.  'I'he  editor  of  that  jour- 
nal himself  dttciided  the  yearly  meeting,  and 
in  the  lale  numbers  of  the  Rejibsitory  has 
published  notes  of  his  journey  :  a  passage 
from  these  notes,  we  shall  prefi.x  to  the  arti- 
cle, both  on  account  of  its  connection  with 


"In  an  article  devoted  to  that  subject,  I  have 
already  given  some  account  of  the  yearly  meeting. 
It  will  no},  therefore  be  necessary  here  to  recapitulate 
any  thing  contained  in  that  article.  The  Society 
here  has  been  preserved  from  schism  ;  and  I  should 
suppose  that  the  period  has  now  passed  for  the  doc- 
trines of  Elias  Hicks  to  make  any  considerable  im- 
pression. Had  his  system  (if  system  it  can  be 
called)  been  fully  developed  or  exposed  at  once, 
few,  if  any  converts  would  have  been  made  to  it  in 
the  Society  of  Friends.  And  now  its  character  is 
o  far  understood  that  the  danger  of  imposing  on 
the  simple  is  very  much  removed. 

"One  great  object,  in  which  the  members  of  this 
yearly  meeting   are  engaged,  is  the  relief  of  the 
people  of  colour  who  are  under  their  care.    In  the 
article  alluded  to,  I  have  noticed  their  exertions  in 
placing  them  where  they  can  enjoy  their  natural 
its.    They  have  also  at  various  periods  presented 
petitions  to  the  state  le::;islaturo  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  which   hitherto  have  been  unsuccessful. 
The   laws,  as  I    am   informed,    totally  prevent 
emancipation,  except  for  meritorious  services,  or  on 
condition  of  removal  to  some  other  government.  It 
is  to  be  most  fervently  desired  that  the  voice  of 
humanity  may  be  raised  against  this  system  of  op 
pression  and  outrage  on  the  rights  of  man.    It  is  an 
outrage  on  the  rights  of  the  African  descendants,  who 
must  necessarily  be  included  in  those  general  de- 
clarations which  the  American  people  made  to  the 
world,   as  the  basis  of  their  republican   form  of 
government.    However  they  might  intend  to  make 
the  application  to  themselves  exclusively,  when  they 
declared  that  all  men  are  by  nature  equally  free  and 
independent — that  among  the  unalienable  rights  of 
all  men,  are  life,  liberty.,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
they  certainly  in  these  sweeping  declarations  in- 
cluded the  African  descendants.    On  these  great 
principles  of  social  order  and  human  happiness,  they 
professed  to  make  an  appeal  to  Heaven  !    But  with 
what  pretence  could  the  fathers  of  American  inde- 
pendence have    appealed  even  to   the  very  earth, 
had  they  shaped  their  declarations  so  as  to  have  as- 
erted  their  own  right  to  liberty — and  to  hold  their 
fellow   men   in  bondage?    Were  they  sincere  in 
their  appeal  to  the  "  God  of  nations  ?"    Or  did 
they  intend  to  practice  a  fraud  on  the  Deity  ?  If 
the  latter,  how  tan  we  conceive  a  more  awful  state 
of  human  depravity  !!  If  the  former,  did  they  notenter 
into  a  solemn  obligation  to  realize  their  declara- 
tions ?    This  conclusion  is  inevitable.    But  where 
is  its  fulfilment  ?    And  can  we  suppose  that  an  ob- 
ligation,  entered  into    with  a   solemn  appeal  to 
Almighty  God — an  obligation  touching  the  dearest 
rights  and  enjoyments  of  thousands  and  millions  of 
human  beings — objects  of  the  protecting  care  of  an 
impartial  Creator,  can  be  violated  with  impunity — 
can  be  trampled  under  foot,  without  incurrii'g  the 
displeasure  of  the  Judge  of  the  whole  earth  ?" 


CAKOLINA  YEARLY  MEETING. 

"  This  yearly  meeting  commenced  on  the  2nd  of 
the  11th  montli,  being  governed  by  the  first  first 
day.  The  yearly  meeting  of  ministers  and  elders 
was  hold  on  7th  day,  preceding,  at  Deep  River. 
On  first  day  a  public  meeting  was  held  at  Deep 
River,  and  one  at  New  Garden  ;  the  meetings  for 
business  are  at  the  latter  place. 

"  The  testimony  prepared  by  tiie  general  com 
miltec  was  united  with  and  adopted  with  rcmarka 
bic  unanimity.  There  was  not  one  single  dissenting 
voice  on  the  occasion.  And  it  ought  not  to  be  for- 
gotten that  this  is  an  undivided  yearly  meeting. 
By  an  epistle  from  the  yearly  meeting  of  Friends 
held  in  Baltimore,  we  are  informed  that  the  testi- 
mony was  cordially  approved  and  adopted  by  that 
meeting  also.  This  document  has  now  been  recciv 
od  by  four  yearly  meetings,  and  with  a  unanimity 
never  exceeded,  if  ever  equalled  since  church 
government  has  been  established  in  the  Society.  It 
is  certainly  cause  of  reverent  thankfulness,  that 
this  labour  of  the  general  committoe,  thus  at  the 
very  outset  has  the  tendency  to  strongtiien  the  bonds 


of  gospel  fellowship,  and  unite  and  harmonize  the 
members  of  the  Society  together. 

"  This  yearly  meeting  has  been  for  several  years 
past,  engaged  in  removing  the  people  of  colour,  under 
their  care  to  free  governments.  The  laws  of  the 
state  do  not  allow  emancipation,  except  for  merito- 
rious services.  The  Society  has  consequently  borne 
a  heavy  burden,  for  many  years,  in  extending  the 
necessary  care  and  protection  to  those  who  had 
been  held  as  slaves,  by  members  of  the  Society,  and 
the  descendants  of  such  slaves.  But  experience 
manifested  that  no  care,  on  the  part  of  the  Society, 
could  secure  these  people  from  the  danger  of  inter- 
ininable  slavery.  The  expedient  was  therefore 
adopted  of  removing  them  to  free  governments.  At 
the  time  of  the  yearly  meeting  182G,  the  aggregate 
of  removals  to  Liberia,  to  Hayti,  and  to  different 
parts  of  the  United  States,  was  543  persons.  The 
expense  of  which  was  $10,285  27cts.  There  were 
then,  under  the  care  of  Friends,  501  persons.  Of 
this  number,  about  60  have  since  been  removed. 

"  The  condition  of  the  African  descendants  in  the 
slave  states,  and  the  prevailing  policy  in  those  sec- 
tions of  the  Union,  present  a  very  affecting  and  awful 
subject  to  the  reflecting  mind.  And  every  feeling 
of  Christian  philanthropy  must  be  awakened  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  subject,  whether  we  direct  our 
view  more  particularly  to  either  class.  And  all  our 
active  exertions  in  this  cause  of  humanity,  in  pro- 
moting the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  one 
class,  will  have  a  necessary  tendency  to  promote  the 
best  interests  of  the  other  also. 

"  There  is  no  schism  in  this  yearly  meeting.  The 
uoctrines  of  Elias  Hicks  have  no  open  advocates 
among  the  members  of  this  yearly  meeting.  And 
the  various  important  concerns  of  Society,  which 
have  come  before  the  meeting,  have  been  transacted 
in  harmony  and  condescension. 

"  The  meeting  closed  on  seventh  day  afternoon, 
and  with  a  remarkable  feeling  of  solemnity." 


We  would  point  the  attention  of  our  readers, 
particularly  the  youthful  portion  of  them,  to 
the  interesting  anatomical  essay,  one  half  of 
which  we  have  given  to-day.  Free  from  the 
technical  terms  in  use  among  medical  writers, 
and  so  repulsive  to  common  readers,  in  a  style 
easy  and  familiar,  the  subject  is  discussed  with 
much  perspicuity,  leading  to  such  views  of  the 
admirable  contrivance  displayed  in  the  forma- 
tion of  these  tabernacles  of  clay,  that  we  can 
do  no  less  than  exclaim  with  the  Psalmist,"  for 
1  am  fearfully  and  wonderfully  inade:  marvel- 
lous are  thy  works  i" 


ERRATA. 

In  o\ir  last  number,  page  ?0,  second  column,  twonfy-socond 
lino  from  the  top,  the  coniposilor  omitted  several  words  of  the 
copy.  Instead  of  "  except  by  the  subsciibeis,''  it  ought  to  be 
"  except  by  tlic  direction  of  an  actual  subscriber." 

Page  77,  second  column,  second  line  from  the  bottom,  for 
"  numbers,"  read  "  numbness." 

In  the  same  paper,  "  The  Free  Thinker"  sl^ould  be  No.  4, 
not  14. 


Rem  irkable  Apple  Tree. — At  one  of  the  recent  sit- 
tings of  thelloyal  Society  of  I'.mulalion  at  Abbeville 
in  France,  an  account  was  read  by  M.  Tillette,  a  bo- 
tanist, of  an  apple  tree  forty  years  old,  at  St.  Valery, 
which,  owing  to  the  imperfect  organization  of  its  blos- 
som, had  never  borne  fruit  until  lasly ear;  when  the  idea 
of  impregnating  the  bloom  with  the  pollen  of  the 
blossoms  of  other  trees,  was  entertained,  and  put  in 
practice.  All  the  blooms  so  treated,  ]>roduced  fine 
fruit;  whilst  those  which  were  not  brought  in  contact 
with  the  blossoms  from  other  trees,  remained, as  for- 
merly, entirely  barren. 

From  a  lale  foreign  Journal. 

It  is  stated  that  mcthodism  is  niiiking  ropid  pro- 
gress in  the  protestant  cantons  of  Switzerland. 

The  sons  of  the  emperor  of  Austria  have  all  been 
taught  some  trade,  the  hereditary  prince  being  an 
excellent  weaver,  and  his  brothers  good  carpenter* 
and  joiners.  A'Vit.  Gazelle. 
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FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

The  advantages  arising  from  the  dissemina- 
tion of  a  periodical  paper  in  our  religious  So- 
ciety, conducted  with  judgment  and  religious 
care,  are  incalculable;  not  only  as  a  corrective 
of  misrepresentation,  but  also  as  an  incentive 
to  practical  piety,  and  to  firmness  in  main- 
taining the  great  and  essential  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity, t  should  hope  that  the  agents  and 
others  would  renew  their  exertions  to  obtain 
still  further  subscriptions  to  "  The  Friend." 
Much  benefit  would  result  from  its  general 
introduction  into  the  families  of  Friends  in  this 
country.  The  bond  of  unity  and  brotherly 
affection  is  strengthened  by  a  paper  speaking 
the  same  language  to  all.  Our  interest  in  the 
one  great  cause  is  constantly  enlivened  and 
promoted  by  it.  If  we  do  not  find  the  same 
entertainment  in  every  number,  this  should  not 
dishearten  us  from  continuing  our  support. 
We  should  recollect  the  number  of  persons  to 
be  suited  is  very  considerable,  and  what  may 
sometimes  seem  not  particularly  to  interest  us, 
may  be  exactly  adapted  to  the  taste  and  cir- 
cumstance of  many  others.  'J'he  sum  to  be 
annually  paid  is  small;  and  when  we  consider 
the  importance  to  the  rising  generation  of  in- 
culcating and  diffusing  the  religious  principles 
of  the  Society,  of  which  many  have  grown  up 
in  too  great  ignorance,  it  would  seem  to  mc 
that  very  few  who  can  afford  it,  would  withhold 
so  small  a  pittance  from  an  object  so  desirable. 
I  consider  it  necessary  to  give  my  subscription 
not  only  for  my  own  accommodation,  but  that 
such  a  paper  may  be  regularly  kept  up,  that 
others  also  may  partake  of  the  benefit.  Great 
injury  has  been  done  by  works  of  a  deiatical 
character  spread  through  our  country.  Some 
of  them  in  the  garb  of  a  spurious  Quakerism, 
have  contributed  to  weaken  the  force  of  reli- 
gious obligation,  to  extinguish  the  fervour  of 
true  devotion  and  love  to  the  Lord  Jesus  and 
his  sacred  precepts.  To  counteract  these 
effects,  we  ought  to  be  willing  to  make  indivi- 
dual exertions  and  sacrifices  in  distributing 
works  of  a  contrary  tendency.  Infidelity  ex- 
tended its  baneful  influence  over  devoted 
France  by  means  of  small  publications,  and  it 
is  operating  in  the  same  manner  in  our  greatly 
favoured  country,  to  extirpate  sound  principle 
and  government,  and  to  introduce  anarchy  and 
immorality.  Only  debase  the  principles  and 
morals  of  a  people,  and  a  just  and  uncorrupt 
government  will  soon  cease.  If  such  fearful 
effects  may  be  produced  by  these  means,  sure- 
ly the  light  and  blessings  of  Christianity  may  be 
also  spread  as  an  antidote,  by  publications  of 
an  opposite  nature.  The  friends  of  order,  of 
virtue,  of  correct  moral  and  religious  princi- 
ples, ought  therefore  zealously  to  co-operate  in 
this  work.  Much  has  been  done,  and  is  still 
doing,  and  under  the  divine  blessing  we  may 
hope  that  the  various  publications  advocating 
the  Redeemer's  cause,  enforced  by  holy  and 
self-denying  lives,  may  awaken  many  to  the 
great  business  of  salvation;  and  thus,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Great  Head  of  the  church,  contri- 
bute to  raise  up  an  army  in  his  cause,  which 
shall  boldly  and  valiantly  put  to  route  the  Go- 
liahs  of  infidelity,  and  release  from  worse  than 
Egyptian  thraldom  the  misguided  portion  of 
our  fellow  men  who  flock  to  their  standards. 


Too  many  of  the  members  of  our  own  Society 
are  sleeping  while  the  enemy  is  sowing  tares. 
We  have  painfully  reaped  the  bitter  fruits  of 
such  supineness  within  our  own  borders,  and 
ought  to  be  taught  by  the  things  which  we 
have  suffered,  to  live  more  loose  from  the 
world,  its  friendships  and  delights,  and  devote 
ourselves  more  to  the  concerns  of  religion, 
both  as  regards  our  own  salvation,  and  in  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  universal  righteousness. 
Let  us  be  stimulated  by  the  example  of  our 
Christian  brethren  of  other  denominations, 
many  of  whom,  although  they  may  not  see  eye 
to  eye  with  us  in  many  respects,  are  industri- 
ously labouring  in  various  ways,  to  spread  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  to  gather 
souls  to  him.  Wealth,  and  its  attendant  luxu- 
ries, the  influence  and  the  importance  which 
it  confers,  are  temptations  that  powerfully  at- 
tract the  human  mind.  The  wedge  of  gold 
has  crippled  and  destroyed  more  Quakers,  than 
perhaps  any  other  cause,  or  all  causes  put  to- 
gether. While  many  have  been  eagerly  pur- 
suing this  object,  the  gentle  but  certain  inti- 
mations of  the  holy  spirit  of  Christ,  warning 
and  inviting  them  to  the  path  of  duty,  iiave 
been  too  much  overlooked;  they  have  been 
treated  as  a  matter  of  secondary  importance, 
deferred  to  a  more  convenient  season,  until 
years  have  rolled  away  almost  uiiperceived, 
without  the  work  of  religion  being  heartily  and 
effectually  begun.  These  things  ought  not  so 
to  be.  As  the  interests  of  the  imniortal  soul 
are  of  eternal  moment  and  duration,  they  claim 
our  first  and  chiefest  solicitude,  compared  with 
which  every  thing  else  sinks  into  insignificance, 
and  ought  to  be  made  subservient  thereto. 

A  numerous  band  of  devoted  ministers  of 
the  gospel  have  been  at  different  periods  raised 
up  and  commissioned  amongst  us,  whose  ardu- 
ous labours  and  pious  example  have,  like  the 
salt  of  the  kingdom,  tended  to  preserve  our  re- 
ligious Society  from  decay.  Deeply  impressed 
with  the  responsibility  of  membership  in  such 
a  body,  we  should  be  incited  to  follow  them  as 
they  followed  Christ.  By  unwearied  diligence 
in  the  work  of  their  day,  they  attained  to  great 
experience  in  the  knowledge  of  divine  truth, 
and  were  prepared  to  hear  and  to  understand 
the  language  of  the  Spirit.  Among  these  John 
Churchman  holds  a  dignified  rank.  On  re- 
covering from  a  severe  indisposition  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  useful  life,  he  communicated 
some  cheering  prospects  which  opened  before 
him,  relatingto  thespreadingof  the  Kedeeiner's 
kingdom.  "  I  have  beheld,"  he  says,  "  the 
dawning  of  that  precious  morning,  wherein 
corruption  shall  be  swept  away  from  the 
church,  and  righteousness  and  truth  begin  to 
flourish  greatly.  The  day  seems  to  me  to  be 
at  hand;  and  what  if  I  say  I  have  a  degree  of 
faith  that  some  of  the  children  now  horn  may 
live  to  see  it?  '  Again,  "  I  am  fully  confirmed 
in  the  belief,  that  that  season  will  approach 
which  was  foretold  by  the  prophet,  wherein 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  cover  the  earth  as 
the  waters  cover  the  sea;  and  in  a  sense  of 
these  things  my  soul  is  overcome.  ]  feel  the 
loving  kindness  of  the  Lord  Almighty,  yet 
waiting  for  the  return  of  backsliders  with  un- 
speakable mercy;  and  my  soul,  in  a  sense  of 
it,  seems  bound  stronger  than  ever,  in  the 


bonds  of  a  gospel  travail;  which  travail  I  hope 
will  increase  and  spread  amongst  the  faithful, 
for  the  enlargement  of  the  church,  that  the 
nations  may  flock  into  Zion,  which  shall  become 
an  eternal  excellency,  even  the  joy  of  the 
whole  earth."  Amongst  other  views,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  had  a  foresight  of  the  struggles 
which  the  church  of  Chii,-t  has  to  endure,  in 
resisting  the  dark  spirit  of  infidelity  which  seems 
in  different  parts  of  the  world  striving  to  de- 
stroy the  faith  of  the  gospel.  He  says,  '-the 
day  star  is  risen,  which  presages  the  approach 
of  the  morning.  I  have  seen  it  in  its  lustre, 
and  have  a  lively  sense  of  that  saying  being 
again  fulfilled  in  the  new  creation,  '  the  morn- 
ing stars  sang  together,  and  the  sons  of  God 
shouted  for  joy.'  I  have  heard  their  sound  in- 
telligibly, and  my  heart  is  comforted  therein. 
The  potsherds  of  the  earth  may  clash  together 
for  a  season;  but  the  Lord  in  due  time  will 
bring  about  a  reformation.  The  predictions  of 
Archbishop  Usher  have  come  fresh  in  my 
memory,  and  nearly  correspofid  with  the  sense 
I  have,  that  a  sharp  and  trying  dispensation 
is  to  come  upon  the  professors  of  Christianity, 
wherein  the  honest  hearted  shall  be  hid  as 
under  the  hollow  of  the  Lord's  hand:  when 
rents,  divisions  and  commotions  shall  increase 
amongst  the  earthly  minded,  and  one  branch 
of  a  family  he  sii  strife  with  another,  like  the 
daughter-in-law  against  the  mother-in-law,  &c. 
and  happy  will  it  be  for  those  who  endeavour 
to  stand  ready  for  the  approach  of  such  a  dis- 
pensation." Our  religious  Society  is  but  a 
small  part  of  the  Christian  church,  but  we 
have  our  share  of  commotion  and  trials.  Di- 
vision, discord,  and  alienation  of  affection 
amongst  the  nearest  connections  in  life,  have 
assailed  us,  and  fiirnished  heart  rending  evi- 
dence of  the  dreadful  effects  of  unbelief  in  de- 
parting from  the  living  God.  But  the  divine 
determination  will  be  fulfilled,  'I  will  declare 
the  decree,  the  Lord  hath  said  unto  me,  thou 
art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee. 
Ask  of  me,  and  I  shall  give  thee  the  heathen 
for  thine  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth  for  thy  possession.  Thou  shalt 
break  them  with  a  rod  of  iron;  thou  shalt  dash 
them  in  pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel.'  And  as  a 
warning  against  resisting  the  reign  of  the  Son 
of  God,  he  proceeds:  '  be  wise  therefore,  O  ye 
kings  ;  be  instructed,  ye  judges  of  the  earth. 
Serve  the  Lord  w  ilh  fear  and  rejoice  w  ith  trem- 
bling. Kiss  the  Son,  lest  he  be  angry  and  ye  per- 
ish from  the  way,  when  his  wrath  is  kindled  but 
a  little.  Blessed  ake  all  they  that  put 
THEiE  trust  in  HIM.' — Psalm  ii.  7  to  12. 

L.  M. 


FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

For  several  months  past  the  information  has 
been  generally  circulated  that  Elias  Hicks  was 
expected  in  this  part  of  the  country.  We  could 
not  but  view  with  some  interest  the  anxiety 
which  prevailed  amongst  almost  all  classes  re- 
specting his  intended  visit.  Whilst  the  Hicks- 
ites  were  promising  that  Elias  would  convince 
his  opponents,  that  he  held  no  such  doctrines 
as  he  was  charged  with,  religious  persons,  who 
regard  as  sacred  the  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
seemed  deeply  concerned,  that  nothing  should 
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be  promulgated  amongst  them,  to  deceive  the 
inexperienced,  or  to  mislead  those  who  are 
seeking  the  truth.  He  arrived  at  length  in 
Ferrisburgh,  on  7th  day  afternoon.  Messen- 
gers were  immediately  despatched  to  different 
parts  of  the  surrounding  country,  with  this  in- 
telligence, and  inviting  general  attendance  at 
the  meeting  to  be  held  the  succeeding  day.  The 
company  was  of  course  larger  than  usually  as- 
sembles, but  by  no  means  proportionate  to  the 
great  exertions  used  by  his  friends  to  procure 
a  display  of  numbers.  But  little  regard  was 
paid  to  the  hour.  Influenced  by  various  motives, 
the  people  convened  very  irregularly ;  and 
Elias,  assuming  it  as  his  business  to  arrange  the 
meeting,  when  the  house  was  nearly  filled,  in- 
stead of  seating  himself  in  a  retired  and  wait- 
ing frame  of  mind,  he  was  busily  employed  in 
looking  for  seats  and  directing  persons  to  them. 
Having  them  fixed  pretty  much  to  his  mind,  he 
rose,  and  profound  silence,  not  that  of  humble 
reverent  worship,  but  of  breathless  expectation, 
took  place  in  every  part  of  the  house. 

His  whole  discourse  was  rather  a  dull  mo- 
notonous performance,  accompanied  with  little 
of  that  energy  of  soul,  produced  by  the  love 
of  Christ,  which  seeks  to  restore  wandering 
sinners.  It  consisted  partly  in  some  strange 
conceits  about  the  devil,  tending  to  a  disbelief  of 
his  existence,  without  showing  the  "  why  or 
wherefore,"  except  that  God  had  given  man  a 
great  many  other  devils  more  wicked,  that  is, 
all  the  propensities  of  the  human  mind.  The 
Scripture  account  of  the  creation,  said  he,  was 
a  beautiful  allegory,  intended  to  represent  the 
mind  of  man.  The  garden  of  Eden  was  a  state 
of  heavenly  enjoyment  in  which  he  was  placed. 
The  trees  were  the  propensities,  and  these  pro- 
pensities tempted  him  to  transgress  the  divine 
command.  Admirable  enjoyment,  indeed  ! 
where  nearly  every  tree  of  the  garden  rises  in 
rebellion  against  the  Creator,  to  entice  man  to 
eat  forbidden  fruit.  Such  trees  were  surely 
worthy  to  have  their  heads  bruised,  and  to 
crawl  upon  their  bellies  all  the  days  of  their 
lives.  Elias  supposes  that  admitting  men  were 
situated  so  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  possi- 
ble imposture  from  an  evil  spirit,  or  agent  dis- 
tinct from  himself,  (by  whatever  means  exist- 
ing,) it  would  argue  weakness  or  want  of  fore- 
thought in  the  Creator.  But  to  "  take  things 
rationally,"  we  would  ask  him  and  liis  follow- 
ers, whether  placing  man  where  every  tree  of 
the  garden  acts  the  part  of  a  devil  or  evil 
spirit,  would  at  all  diminish  such  an  inference. 

In  one  instance,  which  was  noticed  by  many 
of  his  audience,  speaking  of  the  Redeemer,  he 
inadvertently  called  him  "  our  Lord  and  Savi- 
our Jesus  Christ,"  butmaking  an  obvious  pause, 
he  adroitly  relieved  himself  from  the  acknow- 
ledgment, by  adding, — "  as  we  sometimes  call 
him."  Referring  to  the  divinity,  he  said,  "  ho 
was  not  God,  as  some  are  inclined  to  suppose 
— for  it  is  said  of  him  that  he  prayed,  and  in 
one  instance  that  he  continued  in  prayer  all 
night.  His  body  was  like  all  other  human 
bodies.  It  was  nourished  from  the  earth  like 
our  bodies,  and  like  our  bodies  returned  to  the 
earth  again.'"  It  is  true  he  did  not  add,  as  at 
some  other  times,  that  his  body  must  lie  moul- 
dering in  the  dust  to  all  eternity  with  our  bodies, 
yet  hia  obviou.»  meaning  and  design  were  the 


same.  And  indeed  the  same  idea,  shocking 
as  it  is,  has  been  strongly  contended  for  by  se- 
veral of  the  leading  Hicksiles  amongr-t  us,  both 
before  and  since  his  visit  here.  It  is  not  a  little 
remarkable  that  those  who  can  so  contemptu- 
ously smile  at  the  credulity  of  others,  should 
have  the  confidence  to  urge  upon  them  the 
positive  denial  of  a  fact  witnessed  and  record- 
ed by  the  sacred  historians,  that  our  Lord  did 
rise  from  the  dead  as  he  foretold — was  seen  by 
his  disciples,  and  by  more  than  five  hundred  at 
one  time — was  known  to  them  in  the  act  of 
breaking  bread,  and  ascended  in  their  presence, 
when  a  cloud  received  him  out  of  their  sight. 
It  was  upon  the  truth  of  his  resurrection,  that 
the  early  preachers  of  Christianity  considered 
their  hope  of  eternal  happiness  to  be  material- 
ly founded.  "  Paul,  as  his  manner  was,  went  in 
unto  them,  and  three  sabbath-days  reasoned 
with  them  out  of  the  Scriptures;  opening  and 
alleging  that  Christ  must  needs  have  suffered, 
and  risen  again  from  the  dead,  and  that  this  Je- 
sus whom  1  preach  unto  you,  is  Christ."  "  And 
if  Christ  be  not  risen,  then  is  our  preaching 
vain,  and  your  faith  is  also  vain."  "  Ye  are 
yet  in  your  sins,"  was  the  fearless  appeal  of 
this  apostle,  who  preached  boldly  in  the  name 
of  Jesus,  after  having  seen  him  in  the  way,  (to 
whom  he  appeared  last  of  all,  as  one  born  out 
of  due  time.)  The  Jews  accused  our  blessed 
Saviour  with  speaking  blasphemy,  when  he  de- 
clared that  he  was  the  Son  of  God;  and  for 
fear  that  his  divinity  should  be  incontestibly 
proven  by  his  resurrection  from  the  dead,  as 
they  knew  he  had  declared  he  should  rise  the 
third  day,  they  placed  a  guard  at  the  sepulchre, 
lest,  as  they  said,  his  disciples  should  remove  the 
body,  and  say  he  was  risen:  after  they  found, 
from  the  evidence  of  his  executioners,  that  he 
did  rise,  they  then  bribed  them  to  perjure  them- 
selves by  deposing  to  a  falsehood. 

The  object  of  Elias  Hicks's  hopeless  attack 
upon  the  resurrection,  is  but  too  obvious. 
Discard  this,  and  he  may  suppose  himself  able 
to  prove  our  Lord  to  be  a  "  a  poor  helpless 
male  infant,"  "a  poor  creature,  who  had  no 
merit  of  his  own."  But  in  this  he  must  con- 
tend with  objections  infinitely  beyond  the 
stretch  of  the  human  intellect  to  solve.  He 
must  show  that  the  Scripture  views  concern- 
ing those  things  which  the  angels  desired  to 
look  into,  concerning  Him  whose  day  Abra- 
ham saw  with  the  eye  of  faith,  and  was  glad — 
whom  God  ordained  before  the  world  was — 
who  was  given  for  God's  salvation  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth — who  was  before  all  things,  and 
by  whom  all  things  consist — whose  name  was 
called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  Mighty  God, 
the  Everlasting  Father,  and  Prince  of  Peace — 
whose  goings  forth  were  from  of  old,  from  ever- 
lasting— who  was  made,  not  after  the  law  of  a 
carnal  commandment,  but  after  the  power  of 
an  endless  life — sworn  to  be  an  high  priest  for 
ever — who  was  dead  and  is  alive,  and  lives  for 
evermore,  and  hath  the  keys  of  hell  and  of 
death;  I  say  he  must  show  that  all  these  attri- 
butes may  be  perfectly  comprehended  in,  and 
adapted  to  the  character  of  a  "a  poor  helpless 
male  infant," — "  a  poor  creature  who  had  no 
merit  of  his  own,"  "  who  was  not  fit  to  preach 
till  about  thirty  years  old."  He  will  find  it 
difficult  to  prove,  too,  that  his  being  God  and 


man  diminished  any  thing  from  his  character 
as  God — that  the  body  assumed,  detracted  from 
the  Deity  assuming  it — or  that  his  being  God 
manifest  in  the  flesh,  in  visible  appearance,  in 
fashion  as  a  man,  was  incompatible  with  the 
glory  which  he  had  with  the  Father  before  the 
world  was. 

No  palliation  can  shield  him  from  the 
character  of  a  designing  deceiver,  when  we 
consider  the  sophistry  he  resorted  to  in  this 
meeting.  "  Now  he  told  his  disciples  that  it 
was  expedient  that  he  should  go  away,  but  that 
the  Father  would  send  them  another  com- 
forter, the  Spirit  of  truth.  How  plain,"  said 
he,  "  it  was  not  he  that  was  to  come  again,  it 
was  another."  He  did  not  admit  the  distinc- 
tion in  manifestation,  the  appearance  in  the 
form  of  a  servant,  and  the  appearance  in  the 
heart  by  his  spirit;  but  for  the  purpose  cf  mis- 
leading his  audience  by  casting  a  shade  over 
an  important  article  of  the  Christian  faith,  he 
comes  out  with  a  flat  contradiction  of  our 
Lord's  own  words: — "  I  will  not  leave  you 
comfortless,  I  will  come  to  you;  yet  a  little 
while  and  the  world  seeth  me  no  more,  but  ye 
see  me;  because  I  live,  ye  shall  live  also.  At 
that  day  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  in  my  Father, 
and  you  in  me  and  I  in  you."  There  is  no 
necessity  for  passing  sentence  upon  such  im- 
posture; it  is  already  passed  by  Him  who  never 
spoke  guile:  "  If  ye  believe  not  that  I  am  he, 
ye  shall  die  in  your  sins."  Elias  does  not  al- 
low so  much  of  a  supposition  as  the  thief  on 
the  cross — not  even,  "if  thou  be  Christ;"  but 
unhesitatingly  declares,  "  how  plain  it  was  not 
he  that  was  to  come  again,  it  was  another." 

The  offering  of  that  body  upon  the  cross,  he 
said,  extended  only  to  the  Jews,  and  in  support 
of  his  assertion,  urged  several  Scripture  pas- 
sages, which  in  their  utmost  extent  would  not 
be  considered  as  relating  to  the  case;  such  as, 
"  no  man  can  redeem  his  brother;  though 
Noah,  Daniel  and  Job  were  present,  they 
could  not  save  son  or  daughter,"  &-c.  His 
observations  were  in  pretty  full  agreement  with 
his  sentiments  already  publisiied  on  the  subject. 
Orthodo.xy,  however,  which  he  said  was  at  vari- 
ance  with  him  without  a  cause,  received  a  pretty 
liberal  share  of  his  pity,  mingled  with  contempt. 
It  was  not  a  little  painful  to  witness  the  em- 
barrassed situation  of  the  man.  He  advanced 
upon  his  favourite  ground  with  evident  trepida- 
tion, as  though  he  knew  that  every  inch  of  it 
was  disputed  by  no  less  authority  than  the 
word  of  Him  who  laid  down  his  life  for  the 
world;  having  obtained  eternal  redemption  for 
those  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh  but  after 
the  spirit.  To  the  dispensation  of  grace 
through  this  sacrifice  he  yet  seems  a  stranger; 
and  though  men  of  Christian  feeling  can  not 
and  dare  not  challenge  him  to  it,  yet,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  declaration,  he  will  go  forward 
and  offer  up  himself  to  sufl^er  all  the  penalty  of 
the  law,  rather  than  accept  his  salvation  upon 
such  terms. 

The  next  day,  at  Monkton,  after  the  com- 
pany were  mostly  seated  for  a  meeting  in  a 
private  house,  where  it  was  proposed  to  be 
held,  Elias,  at  the  instance  of  one  of  his  devoted 
followers,  arose,  saying,  the  people  could  not 
all  hear  in  that  place,  and  precipitately  left  the 
house;  and  he,  with  the  most  of  his  collection, 
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contrary  to  the  remonstrance  of  Friends,  took 
possession  of  tlieir  meeting  house.  His  preach- 
ing here  was  not  quite  of  so  finished  a  kind  as 
the  day  before,  yet  he  was  recognized  and 
owned  as  a  kindred  spirit  by  persons  who  un- 
blushingly  acknowledge  themselves  deists. 
But  they  much  dislike  the  mask  of  Quakerism, 
for,  as  they  said,  their  cause  would  stand  safer 
without  a  union  of  such  discordant  principles. 
It  is,  however,  creditable  to  the  Hicksites  in 
our  country,  that  some  of  them  have  acknow- 
ledged that  Elias  went  rather  too  far.  Wher- 
ever he  appeared  in  these  parts,  his  march  was 
hailed  with  triumph  by  people  who  place  at 
defiance  every  restraint  of  religion,  and  whose 
regard  for  morality  seems  barely  sufiicient  to 
shield  them  from  the  operations  of  the  civil 
power;  people  too  well  known  to  attach  any 
credit  to  the  object  of  their  devotion.  Elias 
Hicks  must  know  that  there  are  persons,  who, 
while  they  make  some  profession  of  religion 
from  selfish  motives,  reject  every  species  of 
Scripture  testimony  which  interferes  with  their 
interested  views.  Inclination  is  their  guide, 
and  the  measure  of  right  and  wrong  with  them. 
And  when  they  have  prosecuted  their  plans  far 
enough  to  discover  the  full  force  of  the  con- 
flict between  the  proud  reason  of  man  and  the 
revealed  will  of  his  Maker,  they  have  no  other 
shift  to  mitigate  the  tormenting  stings  of  an 
upbraiding  conscience,  but  the  miserable  con- 
clusion of  the  wretched  husbandmen,  spoken 
of  by  our  Lord  in  the  parable,  "  come,  let  us 
kill  the  son,  and  the  inheritance  shall  be  ours." 
It  ought  to  alarm  Elias  Hicks,  and  all  those 
whom  his  principles  have  separated  from  the 
Society  of  Friends,  that  wherever  he  comes, 
such  persons  hail  him  as  their  preacher,  whose 
doctrines  they  can  adopt  without  surrendering 
any  of  their  previous  views,  or  finding  them  to 
restrict  their  corrupt  inclinations.  H. 
Ferrisburgli,  12  mo.,  1829. 


FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

LIBERTINES. 

According  to  .some  writers,  the  libertines  were  such 
Jews  as  were  free  citizens  of  Rome.  They  had  a 
separate  synagogue  at  Jerusalem,  and  sundry  of  them 
concurred  in  the  persecution  of  Stephen.  Dr.  Guyse 
supposes  that  those  who  had  obtained  this  privilege 
by  gift,  were  called  liberti  (freemen,)  and  those  who 
had  obtained  it  by  purchase,  libertini  (made  free)  in 
distinction  from  original  native  freemen.  Dr.  Dod- 
dridge thinks  that  they  were  called  libertines,  as  hay- 
ing been  the  children  of  freed  men,  that  is,  of  emanci- 
pated captives  or  slaves. 

In  the  year  1525  a  religious  sect  arose,  whose  prin- 
cipal tenets  were,  that  the  Deity  was  the  sole  operat- 
ing cause  in  the  mind  of  man,  and  the  immediate 
author  of  all  human  actions;  that,  consequently,  the 
distinctions  of  good  and  evil,  which  had  been  esta- 
blished with  regard  to  those  actions,  were  false  and 
groundless,  and  that  men  could  not,  properly  speak- 
ing, commit  sin;  that  religion  consisted  in  the  union 
of  the  spirit  or  rational  soul  with  the  Supreme  Being; 
that  all  those  who  had  attained  this  happy  union  by 
sublime  contemplation  and  elevation  of  mind,  were 
then  allowed  to  indulge,  without  exception  or  re- 
straint, their  appetites  or  passions;  that  all  their  ac- 
tions and  pursuits  were  then  perfectly  innocent;  and 
that,  after  the  death  of  the  body,  they  were  to  be 
united  to  the  Deity.  They  likewise  said  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  nothing  but  a  mere^ene  scai  quoi  (I  know 
not  what)  composed  of  the  spirit  of  God  and  the 
opinion  of  men.  These  maxims  occasioned  their 
being  called  libertines,  and  the  word  has  been  used  in 


an  ill  sense  ever  since.  This  sect  spread  principally 
in  Holland  and  Brabant.  Their  loaders  were  one 
Quintin,  a  Picard;  Pockesius,  Ruftus,  and  another 
called  Chopin  who  joined  with  Quintin,  and  became 
his  disciple.  They  obtained  footing  in  France 
through  the  favour  and  protection  of  Margaret, 
queen  of  Navarre,  sister  of  Francis  I.  and  found  pa- 
trons in  several  of  the  reformed  churches. 

The  Sociefy  of  Friends  have  been  pestered  with  this 
description  of  people  at  various  periods  and  in  differ- 
ent places  almost  from  its  rise.  G.  Fox  often  reproved 
them  very  severely,  and  in  a  few  instances  convinced 
them  of  their  blasphemous  errors.  They  were  ge- 
nerally termed  Ranters  by  Friends.  Some  in  his  time 
impiously  called  themselves  God;  but  they  have  as- 
sumed different  degrees  of  spirituality.  A  few  of 
the  leaders  of  the  recent  faction,  in  New  England, 
who  sep  arated  from  Friends,  and  were  disowned,  pro- 
fessed themselves  to  be  on  a  perfect  equality  with 
the  Lord  Jesus.  Those  prophecies  which  all  Chris- 
tians truly  believe  to  point  to  him,  they  said,  had  no 
more  reference  to  his  character  than  to  that  of  any 
distinguished  reformers  or  any  other  son  of  God. 
They  pretended  such  degrees  of  spiritual  attainment 
that  all  their  thoughts  and  actionsproceeded  from  God 
in  them.  They  thought  themselves  perfectly  free  from 
the  influence  of  all  evil.  One  of  them  who  gave  out 
that  she  was  to  die  a1  a  certain  hour,  and  collected  a 
number  of  foolish  people  to  see  the  event,  declared 
that  she  was  glorified  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father, 
with  many  other  impious  assertions,  as  being  equal 
with  the  Son. 

The  libertims  nf  Geneva  were  a  cabal  of  rakes  ra- 
ther than  of  fanatics;  for  they  made  no  pretence  to 
any  religious  system,  but  pleaded  only  for  the  lead- 
ing of  voluptuous  and  immoral  lives.  This  cabal  was 
composed  of  a  certain  number  of  licentious  citizens 
who  could  not  bear  the  severe  discipline  of  Calvin. 
There  were  also  among  them  several,  who  were  not 
only  notorious  for  their  dissolute  and  scandalous 
manner  of  living,  but  also  for  their  alheistical  impietv 
and  contempt  of  all  religion.  To  this  odious  class  be- 
longed one  Gruet,  who  denied  the  divinity  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  differ- 
ence between  moral  good  and  evil,  and  rejected  with 
disdain  the  doctrines  that  are  held  most  sacred  among 
Christians.  There  are  not  a  few  of  this  description 
of  people  in  the  United  States,  both  foreigners  and 
homeborn.  Frances  Wright  and  R.D.  Owen  and  Co. 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  list;  and  from  them  are  vari- 
ous gradations  in  infidelity  and  licentiousnessof  prin- 
ciple, even  among  some  who  would  not  be  willing  to 
admit  they  were  connected  with  such  a  demoralizing 
system.  S. 


Items  from  late  Papers. 
Oyster  Trees. — The  Seville,  or  bitter  orange 
tree,  abounds  on  the  margin  of  the  island  of 
Jakel,  situated  in  the  mouth  of  the  Altamaha 
river,  in  Georgia;  and  the  lower  branches 
being  submerged  in  the  waters  of  the  river  at 
times  when  it  is  high,  thousands  of  oysters  at- 
tach themselves  to  them,  and  thus,  when  the 
tide  falls,  present  the  curious  phenomenon  of 
that  testaceous  fish  growing  on  them,  as  part 
of  the  fruit  of  the  orange  tree.  What  adds  to 
the  singularity  of  the  appearance,  says  the 
Mississippi  Statesman  and  Gazette — from 
which  we  learn  the  above  particulars — is  the 
fact,  that  the  upright  branches  of  the  tree  are 
frequently  found  abounding  in  their  natural 
fruit,  while  the  lower  ones  present  strange 
looking  clusters  of  their  marine  adoption. 


Cure  cf  a  snake  iite  hy  common  harts- 
liorn. — A  physician,  in  a  Calcutta  paper, 
gives  an  account,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
extract,  of  an  instantaneous  cure,  by  the  use 
of  hartshorn,  of  the  dangerous  bite  of  the 
species  of  snake  called  karaite.  "  A  young 
stout  Hindoo,  about  20  years  of  age,  was 


brought  to  my  house,  accompanied  by  his  mo- 
ther, together  with  a  crowd  of  natives,  in  a 
state  of  insensibility,  and  apparently  dead, 
from  the  bite  of  a  snake,  which  accident  had 
occurred  a  few  minutes  before  my  assistance 
was  required.  The  teeth  of  the  patient  were 
firmly  clenched,  and  to  every  appearance  he 
was  at  the  last  extremity.  I  immediately 
forced  his  mouth  open,  and  poured  mto  his 
throat  an  ounce  of  common  hartshorn.  This 
medicine  acted  like  a  charm — the  insensibility 
vanished,  and  he  instantly  started  from  the 
horizontal  into  an  erect  posture — opening  his 
eyes,  yet  seeming  incapable  of  understanding 
what  was  passing.  Half  an  ounce  more  of 
hartshorn  was  administered,  after  which  he 
drew  a  deep  inspiration,  inquiring  where  he 
was,  and  the  occasion  of  his  having  been 
brought  to  my  house.  He  then  drank  plenti- 
fully of  water,  and  every  unfavourable  symp- 
tom disappearing,  he  who  had  half  an  hour  be- 
fore been  conveyed  to  me  while  in  the  jaws  of 
death,  I  had  the  inexpressible  satisfaction  of 
seeing  walk  forth,  followed  by  the  crowd,  and 
return  home  barely  supported  by  the  persons 
who  had  brought  his  apparently  lifeless  body  to 
my  house."  The  wound,  which  was  in  an 
ankle,  was  also  washed  with  ammonia. 

Modern  Authors. — It  has  been  calculated, 
that  at  present,  exclusive  of  occasional  writers, 
there  are  upwards  of  5000  authors  in  Great 
Britain,  who  rely  solely  on  the  productions  of 
their  brains  for  subsistence.  Of  these,  a  con- 
siderable number  are  connected  with  the  peri- 
odical presses,  in  its  various  gradations,  from 
the  dignified  quarterly  and  monthly  publica- 
tions, to  the  ephemeral  of  four  pages,  which 
lives  its  little  hour  and  perishes  for  ever.  Of 
the  aggregate  number  of  authors,  it  ispresumed 
that  no  more  than  500  enjoy  the  comfort  and 
respectability  to  which  they  are  entitled  by 
their  talents,  and  the  industry  with  which  these 
are  exercised.  It  is  also  found  that,  as  in 
most  other  occupations,  those  who  labour 
hardest  obtain  the  most  scanty  remuneration. 

The  introduction  of  Christianity  among  the 
Hottentots  have  improved  their  character 
almost  to  a  miracle.  Habits  of  cleanliness 
and  industry  have  grown  up  among  them. 
They  exercise  useful  trades:  the  best  forge 
in  the  colony  belongs  to  a  Hottentot,  who  has 
nine  apprentices  and  three  English  journey- 
men; and  the  only  asylum  in  the  colony  for  the 
sick,  the  aged,  and  the  poor,  was  built  by  Hot- 
tentots, and  at  their  expense.  We  bless  God 
that  these  deserving  men  will  no  longer  be  the 
victims  of  colonial  oppression;  that  the  law  at 
last  protects  them;  and  we  doubt  not  there 
will  be  found  just  and  benevolent  persons  to 
see  that  it  is  enforced  for  their  benefit. 

It  is  a  strong  argument  for  retribution  hereafter, 
that  virtuous  persons  are  very  often  unfortunate,  and 
vicious  persons  prosperous  ;  which  is  repugnant  to 
the  nature  of  a  being,  who  appears  infinitely  wise 
and  good  in  all  bis  works  ;  unless  we  may  suppose 
that  such  a  promiscuous  distribution,  which  was 
necessary  for  carrying  on  the  designs  of  Providence 
in  this  life,  will  be  rectified,  and  made  amends  for  in 
another.  Addison. 
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FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

The  following  is  copied  from  a  very  in- 
teresting little  volume,  entitled  "  Extracts  from, 
the  Journal,  Sfc.  of  the  late  Ma-rgahet  Woods, 
from  the  year  1771  to  1821,"  printed  in  Lon- 
don, 1829.  From  the  preface  it  appears,  that 
the  manuscript  was  bequeathed  by  the  writer 
to  her  daughter  and  grand-daughter,  who  just- 
ly "  believed  that  its  usefulness  might  be  ex- 
t'ended  to  a  wider  circle  by  its  publication." 

It  contains  reflections  and  meditations  upon 
a  variety  of  subjects  connected  with  the  affairs 
of  human  existence,  applicable  to  the  situation 
of  probationers  in  time  for  eternity;  and  pos- 
sesses much  of  the  devotional  spirit  of  the 
meek  and  humble  follower  of  a  crucified  Re- 
deemer. 

We  feel  disposed  to  hail  as  a  boon,  a  publi- 
cation, which  not  only  inculcates  the  soundest 
principles  of  religion  and  morality,  but  also 
possesses,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  the 
graces  of  style  and  composition.  We  hope 
the  work  will  shortly  be  reprinted  in  this 
country. 

"  '  Set  thine  house  in  order,  for  thou  shall 
surely  die  and  not  live.'  It  is  a  necessary 
engagement  of  mind  frequently  to  look  for- 
ward beyond  the  limits  of  this  world,  and  pon- 
der in  our  hearts,  whether  we  are  fit  to  receive 
this  awful  message,  '  thou  shalt  die  and  not 
live.'  However  lightly  we  may  treat  these 
matters  in  the  days  of  health  and  strength,  yet 
the  time  will  inevitably  arrive,  when  we  shall 
see  the  importance  of  them,  and  consider  the 
gain  of  the  whole  world  as  nothing,  in  compa- 
rison of  our  own  souls. 

"  When  the  prospect  of  the  grave  seems  to 
open  before  us,  the  scene  closing  upon  us  in  which 
we  must  bid  adieu  to  all  this  world  can  afford, 
we  are  necessarily  driven  to  the  thought  of 
what  may  be  hereafter,  and  what  account  we 
shall  be  able  to  give  before  the  Judge  of  the 
whole  earth.  Happy  are  we  if  we  can  appeal 
to  God,  as  did  Hezekiah,  "  remember  now, 
O  Lord,  I  beseech  thee,  how  I  have  walked 
before  thee  in  truth,  and  with  a  perfect  heart, 
and  have  done  that  which  is  good  in  thy  sight." 
If  our  consciences  condemn  us  not,  then  shall 
we  have  confidence  towards  God,  and  rest 
assured  that  when  this  earthly  tabernacle  is 
dissolved,  and  the  message  is  sent,  which  in- 
forms us  that  we  must  die  and  not  live,  we 
shall  have  a  habitation  in  tiie  heavens,  a  crown 
of  glory,  that  will  never  be  taken  away. 

"  'Hear,  O  heavens,  and  give  ear,  O  earth:' 
this  solemn  call  seems  to  fill  the  mind  with  a 
peculiar  awe,  and  prepares  it  for  attention  to 
the  most  important  truths.  The  same  call  is 
yet  extended  to  us  in  this  generation.  Be  in- 
structed, O  my  people,  is  the  voice  of  the 
Father  of  mercies.  To  hear  the  word  of  in- 
struction, we  must  withdraw  from  the  alluring 
pleasures  of  a  sinful  world,  come  out  of  !5aby- 
lon,  and  partake  not  of  her  idolatries;  for 
though  the  invitation  of  the  Most  High  is  ex- 
tended to  all  mankind,  that  all  may  repent  and 
live,  yet  the  first  command  is,  'cease  to  do 
evil ""'J  ^'"^n  shall  be  instructed  how  '  to 
do  well.'  In  the  hour  of  cool  meditation, 
how  frequently  do  we  liear  the  soft  whisper  ol" 
conscience,  not  only  condemning  the  evil,  and 


THE  FRIEND. 


leading  us  to  repentance,  but  pointing  out  to  us 
the  way  by  which  we  may  arrive  at  happiness 
and  glory.  Inward  retirement  helps  to  show  us 
ourselves;  the  weakness  and  poverty  of  our 
situation,  and  the  necessity  of  receiving  strength 
and  consolation  from  Him,  who  can  remove 
all  difficulties,  and  is,  '  as  the  shadow  of  a 
great  rock  in  a  weary  land.'  How  earnest, 
then,  should  be  our  endeavours  to  make  God 
our  friend!  how  necessary  is  it  for  us  to  retire 
inward,  that  we  may  hear  and  receive  with 
deep  attention  the  voice  of  instruction,  know- 
ing that  it  is  only  by  obedience  that  we  can  in- 
herit the  promise.  But  let  us  not  deceive 
ourselves  with  vain  imaginations,  and  think 
that  a  form  of  godliness  will  serve,  without  the 
power. 

My  son,  give  me  thine  heart,'  is  the  call 
to  each  individual.  It  is  not  a  partial  obedi- 
ence with  respect  to  moral  rectitude,  that  will 
do  for  us;  but  the  obedience  that  is  by  faith  : 
for  without  faith  no  man  can  please  God.  If 
we  would  be  heirs  of  the  kingdom,  we  must  be 
disciples  of  Christ.  Self-righteousness  must 
be  brought  low.  All  pride  must  be  laid  in  the 
dust,  all  high-mindedness  be  done  away.  We 
must  learn  meekness  and  humility  of  heart,  and 
sit  as  at  the  footstool  of  Jesus,  waiting  for  the 
gracious  woids  which  proceed  out  of  his 
mouth. 

"  O  Father  of  all  creatures.  Author  and  Crea- 
tor of  all  good,  condescend,  I  beseech  thee,  in 
thy  never  failing  mercy,  to  instruct  us,  who  are 
the  workmanship  of  thy  hands,  how  we  shall 
come  before  thy  throne  with  an  acceptable  sa- 
crifice. 

"Whilst  in  this  world  of  doubt  and  duplicity, 
wandering  in  the  maze  of  error,  and  bewilder- 
ed in  the  paths  of  uncertainty,  do  Thou,  O 
God,  enlighten  our  understandings,  and  make 
us  perfect  in  that  knowledge,  which  maketh 
wise  unto  salvation.  Suffer  not  our  minds  to 
be  cast  down  with  finding  our  incapacity  of 
clearly  discovering  those  things,  which  thou 
hast  placed  beyond  our  reach;  but  grant,  O 
Father  of  mercies,  that  we  may  rest  satisfied 
with  those  capacities  which  thou  hast  given  us; 
and  be  content  to  walk  in  humility  and  fear 
before  thee,  waiting  for  the  glorious  appear- 
ance of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
when  that  veil  which  now  obscures  our  sight 
shall  be  drawn  aside,  and  we  shall  see  things 
clearly,  as  face  to  face.  Suffer  notour  minds 
to  be  puffed  up  with  the  vanity  of  fruitless  in- 
quiries into  things  beyond  our  depth,  but 
rather  let  us  endeavour  to  acquire  meekness 
and  humility  of  heart,  the  most  truly  valuable 
accomplishments;  that,  through  the  assistance 
of  thy  holy  Spirit,  we  may  s'r.'me  as  lights  in  the 
world,  and  live  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  thy 
name,  desiring  that  our  spirits  may  be  bowed 
before  thee  in  awful  reverence,  and  that  we 
may  return  thanksgiving  for  all  thy  mercies, 
under  a  deep  sense,  O  Lord,  (hat  thou  att 
worthy  of  all  adoration  and  praise,  both  from 
tliy  dependent  creatures  in  this  world,  and 
those  blessed  spirits,  who  are  ever  ministering 
before  thy  throne. 

"  Hearing  some  persons  mention  that  their 
prcfi-renre  of  silent  meetings  was  increasing, 
I  was  led  to  consider  the  happiness  of  having 


bread  in  our  own  houses,  and  water  in  our  own 
cisterns;  when  we  need  not  the  help  of  man, 
but  can  worship,  in  awful  silence,  the  Father 
of  spirits,  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  For  my  own 
part,  I  feel  at  present  far  from  this  desirable 
attainment;  clouds  and  darkness  seem  to  over- 
shadow me.  In  this  state  of  mind,  outward 
help  is  frequently  beneficial;  and  if  the  spring 
lies  deep,  and  we  have  no  strength  to  dig,  the 
joint  labour  of  others  assists  us  in  coming  to 
that  refreshment  which  we  know  not  how  to 
obtain.  Nevertheless,  I  am  well  convinced, 
that  a  dependance  on  outward  help  will  avail 
us  nothing.  If  we  are  nourished  by  the  bread 
of  life,  it  must  be  by  sinking  deep  in  our  own 
hearts,  and  experiencing  the  living  powerful 
word  to  be  near  us,  which  will  guide  us  into 
all  truth.  We  are  apt  to  let  a  careless  negli- 
gence take  hold  of  our  minds,  when  assembled 
together  for  the  purpose  of  worship;  instead 
of  keeping  them  diligently  fixed  on  the  Su- 
preme Author  of  our  being,  and  endeavouring 
to  wait  in  the  silence  of  all  flesh,  to  hear  that 
inspeaking  word  which  would  not  only  show 
us  our  states  and  conditions,  and  inform  us 
what  we  ought  to  do;  but,  in  his  own  good 
time,  prepare  a  sacrifice  acceptable  to  himself, 
and  cause  us  to  rejoice  in  the  overshadowings 
of  his  love. 

" '  In  thy  presence,  O  God,  is  fulness  of  joy, 
and  at  thy  right  hand  there  are  pleasures  for 
evermore.'  In  deep  and  awful  silence,  we 
are  led  to  meditate  on  thy  glorious  kingdom, 
and  feel  ardent  breathings  of  soul,  that  we  may 
be  made  partakers  of  that  blessed  inheritance. 
Happy  are  those  moments,  in  which  we  feel 
ourselves  thus  influenced,  and  drawing  near  to 
thee  in  spirit,  worship  before  thy  throne  in  re- 
verential awe.  Most  gracious  Being,  more 
and  more  animate  me  with  a  love  of  thee, 
and  with  fervent  desires  to  feel  my  heart 
devoted  to  thy  holy  service.  Strengthen,  O 
Lord  God,  if  it  be  thy  will,  the  impressions 
of  duty;  rouse  me  from  sloth  and  negligence, 
to  a  diligent  waiting  upon  thee,  and  a  watchful 
care  that  all  may  be  done  to  thy  glory.  Let 
not  the  enticing  pleasures  of  a  deluding  world 
steal  my  heart  from  thee,  my  everlasting  Fa- 
ther; but  so  strengthen  my  hands,  that  I  may 
be  willing  to  give  up  all  at  thy  command  ;  and 
knowing  that  neither  father  nor  mother,  hus- 
band nor  children,  are  to  be  preferred  before 
thee,  run  the  race  that  thou  hast  appointed  me 
with  singleness  of  heart.  O  Lord  God,  thou 
whose  penetrating  eye  sees  the  inmost  recesses 
of  my  soul,  thou  kncwest,  that  in  the  hours  of 
serious  reflection,  I  am  desirous  of  serving  thee 
above  all,  though  in  deep  humility,  and  a  feel- 
ing sense  of  my  own  weakness.  I  am  led  to 
lament  that  how  toper  form  that  which  I  will, 
I  know  not.  Assist  my  feeble  endeavours,  O 
gracious  Father,  and  uphold  me  by  thy  power; 
remove  every  weight  and  every  burden,  and 
grant  that  I  may  so  live,  while  in  this  taber- 
nacle of  clay,  as  to  look  forward  with  a  well 
grounded  hope  of  a  glorious  immortality." 
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FOR.  THE  FRIEND. 

Anatomical  Structure  of  the  Hand  and  Arm. 

(Continued  from  page  82.) 

Even  from  this  imperfect  description  of  a 
few  instances  of  the  striking  adaptation  of 
parts  for  the  end  to  be  attained,  some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  great  diversity  of  mo- 
tions resulting  from  an  equally  wise  disposi- 
tion of  the  numerous  pieces  which  enter  into 
the  constructure  of  the  whole  limb.  The  arm- 
bone  turning  upon  the  basis  at  the  shoulder,  is 
capable  of  being  presented  in  any  direction; 
the  fore-arm  may  be  raised  or  depressed  at 
pleasure,  and  by  one  of  its  bones  rolling  upon 
the  other,  the  hand  may  be  applied  in  nearly 
every  position;  while  the  numerous  joints  in 
the  latter,  allow  of  motions  simple  and  com- 
plex almost  endless  in  their  variety,  by  which 
it  changes  its  form,  adapts  itself  to  the  ine- 
qualities of  the  surfaces  of  bodies,  and  exactly 
embraces  them.  In  order,  however,  to  effect 
these  changes,  another  set  of  organs  must  be 
called  into  requisition.  These  are  the  muscles 
with  their  tendons.  There  are  no  less  than 
fifty-one  of  these  employed  for  this  purpose; 
and  if  to  this  number  we  add  those,  which,  by 
regulating  the  position  of  the  shoulder,  perform 
an  important  part  in  the  actions  of  the  limb, 
we  shall  have  near  sixty  in  all.  Eighteen  of 
these  are  located  between  the  elbow  and  v/rist, 
and  twenty  in  the  hand,  while  the  remainder 
are  distributed  on  the  arm,  shoulder,  side  and 
breast  Each  of  these  muscles  is  enclosed  in 
an  appropriate  sheath,  and  is  so  placed,  and 
retained  in  its  proper  position  by  bands  and 
loops,  that  an  exact  relation  is  preserved  be- 
tween it  and  the  joint  it  is  intended  to  move; 
so  that  whatever  motion,  there  is  a  mechani- 
cal contrivance  in  the  bone  for  making,  the 
fibres  of  the  muscle  so  contract,  and  its  ten- 
don is  so  applied,  as  to  perform  that  motion 
exactly,  and  no  other — every  specific  mechan- 
ism of  the  bones,  having  an  accompanying 
specifically  formed  muscle,  for  bringing  that 
mechanism  into  use. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  a  minute 
detail  of  the  diversified  configuration  of  these 
muscles,  or  their  exact  collocation,  in  order 
to  set  forth  the  infinite  wisdom  displayed  in 


their  construction  and  systematic  adjustment. 
Let  any  one  when  viewing  the  arm,  reflect, 
that  beneath  the  polished  and  supple  envelope 
of  its  skin,  besides  bones,  ligaments,  blood 
vessels,  nerves,  &c.  there  lie  concealed  up- 
wards of  half  a  hundred  separate  and  distinct 
muscles,  each  executing  the  part  assigned  to 
it,  for  the  proper  accomplishment  of  the  endless 
succession  of  actions,  which  are  constantly 
taking  place.  In  order  that  so  great  a  number, 
of  a  size  proportionate  to  the  strength  required, 
may  be  compacted  in  so  small  a  compass;  how 
closely  must  they  be  imbedded  together,  piled 
in  layers  one  upon  another,  crossing  each 
other,  their  tendons  perforating  and  inter- 
lacing with  each  other;  and  yet  amidst  all  this 
complexity  and  apparent  confusion,  each  one 
left  at  full  liberty  to  play  its  part  with  quick- 
ness and  precision.  And  when  we  add  to  this, 
that  each  muscle  is  in  itself  composed  of  num- 
berless bundles  of  fibres,  wrapped  up  separate- 
ly in  their  own  coverings,  and  each  obliged  to 
undergo  a  definite  contraction  or  relaxation  for 
the  production  of  every  movement  in  which 
the  muscle  is  concerned;  the  conclusion  is  in- 
evitable, that  nothing  but  infinite  skill  and  in- 
telligence could  have  designed  and  completed 
so  complicate  yet  so  delicate  an  instrument. 
How  admirably  is  use  combined  with  symmetry 
and  beauty,  by  placing  the  bodies  of  the  muscles 
in  the  commodious  situations  which  they  oc- 
cupy, though  at  a  distance  from  the  bones 
which  they  are  to  act  upon,  with  which  they 
communicate  by  the  long  slender  cords  called 
tendons  or  sinews.  It  is  true  that  by  this  ar- 
rangement, the  levers  which  they  form  are  of 
the  third  kind,  the  power  being  placed  between 
the  fulcrum  and  the  weight,  which  necessarily 
involves  a  great  loss  of  it.  So  great  indeed  is 
this  loss,  that  it  has  been  computed  that  a 
power  equal  to  two  thousand  five  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  pounds  is  employed  when  we  raise 
fifty  pounds.  This  however  is  far  overbalanced 
by  the  increased  velocity  which  is  acquired; 
it  being  a  law  in  mechanics  that  what  is  lost  in 
one  is  gained  in  the  other.  We  can  estimate 
the  importance  of  the  law  in  the  human  orga- 
nization, by  which  strength  is  sacrificed  for 
convenience,  by  considering,  how  much  more 
frequently  we  want  to  move  our  fingers,  hand  and 
fore-arm,  with  celerity,  than  with  force;  and 
how  unsightly  and  awkward  the  limb  would  be, 
if,  in  order  to  give  greater  strength,  the  wrist 
was  swollen  out  with  the  muscles  of  the  arm, 
or  if  those  which  move  the  fingers  were  all 
crowded  into  the  palm  or  back  of  the  hand. 
So  much  for  what  may  be  considered  as  the 
passive  and  active  agents  of  motion. 

I  shall  not  attempt  any  description  of  those 
other  systems  which  are  necessary,  by  the  un- 
ceasing performance  of  their  various  functions, 
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to  perfect  this  intricate  machine.  For  in- 
stance, the  ligaments  and  membranes  which 
keep  all  parts  in  their  proper  places;  the  car- 
tilages, which  line  the  sockets  and  cap  the  ends 
of  the  bones ;  thereby  ofl^ering  a  perfectly 
smooth  surface  wherever  they  work  against 
each  other;  the  delicate  coverings  of  the  arti- 
cular surfaces  and  ligaments,  which  secrete 
tlie  emollient  fluid  that  lubricates  the  joints  and 
prevents  the  pernicious  effects  which  attrition 
would  otherwise  produce;  the  blood  vessels 
which  meander  in  all  directions,  and  convey  to 
every  fibre,  not  only  strength  and  vigour,  but 
the  material  for  repairing  the  wear  which  con- 
stant use  necessarily  involves;  and  lastly,  those 
vessels  which  take  up,  and  carry  away  all 
matter  no  longer  wanted  for  the  use  of  those 
parts,  and  which,  if  allowed  to  remain,  would 
inevitably  derange  the  whole.  No  explanation 
of  these  could  be  given  w  ithout  the  frequent 
use  of  technical  language;  and  as  I  do  not 
consider  it  necessary  for  the  purpose  which  I 
have  in  view,  I  will  dismiss  them  without  fur- 
ther comment. 

So  far  I  have  spoken  only  of  the  arrange- 
ment and  nr.echanical  fitness  of  the  numerous 
components  which  enter  into  the  structure  of 
the  upper  extremity;  and  which,  unless  diseased, 
are  always  ready  and  competent  to  perform 
every  reasonable  service  to  which  we  may  di- 
rect them.  But  mechanism  is  not  power. 
That  they  may  possess  this,  they  are  endowed 
with  vitality.  Deriving  their  energy  from  this 
principle,  to  which  we  have  given  the  name  of 
life,  but  of  which  we  know  nothing,  excepting 
from  its  effects;  it  is  yet  necessary,  in  order 
that  they  may  enjoy  the  indispensable  proper- 
ties of  feeling  and  motion,  that  they  be  con- 
nected with  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow;  and 
that  they  may  contribute  more  fully  to  our 
support  and  comfort,  that  they  be  subjected  to 
the  regulating  influence  of  mind. 

To  effect  these  purposes  they  are  supplied 
with  nerves;  which,  radiating  from  the  brain 
and  spinal  marrow,  and  distributed  to  every 
part,  are  the  conductors  of  sensation;  and 
transmit  the  principle  of  motion  to  the  organs 
by  which  it  is  to  be  performed.  Each  nerve  is 
made  up  of  fibres,  which  may  be  divided,  and 
subtiividcd  into  innumerable  fibrilla,  as  attenua- 
ted as  the  thread  of  the  silk-worm,  each  en 
closed  in  its  own  sheath.  These  filaments  do 
not,  like  the  fibres  of  muscles,  run  into  each 
other,  but,  however  interlaced,  are  kept  dis- 
tinct throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  cord. 
If  this  was  not  the  case,  our  motions  and  sensa- 
tions would  be  blended  and  confused.  How 
minutely  they  are  distributed,  we  may  judge 
by  the  circumstance,  that  we  cannot  insert  the 
point  of  the  finest  needle  into  any  part  of  the 
limb  when  in  a  state  of  health,  without  pro- 
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ducing  sensation;  that  is,  without  coming  into 
contact  with  a  nerve.  Although  we  have  suf- 
ficient evidence  that  they  are  the  media  by 
which  impressions  are  conveyed  to,  and  voli- 
tion from,  the  brain;  by  which  mutual  intelli- 
gence the  apparatus  is  set  at  work,  and  enabled 
to  perform  its  various  functions;  yet  the  mode 
of  conveyance  is  altogether  unintelligible.  It 
has  heretofore,  and  probably  ever  will,  elude 
the  most  elaborate  investigation.  By  a  pro- 
cess which  is  inexplicable,  we  no  sooner  will 
the  motion  of  any  of  the  numerous  muscles  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  than  the  desired  effect  is 
immediately  produced;  and  in  the  same  mys- 
terious manner,  as  soon  as  an  impression  is 
made  upon  the  nervous  extremities,  though  it 
be  at  the  finger  ends,  it  is  transmitted  to  the 
brain,  which  immediately  recognizes  it,  and 
sensation  follows.  Of  the  immense  import- 
ance of  these  multitudinous  threads  we  may  be 
convinced  by  the  fact,  that  no  sooner  is  the 
communication  which  they  keep  up  between 
the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  and  the  point 
where  they  terminate  completely  interrupted, 
by  section  or  compression,  than  all  sensation 
and  motion  is  suspended;  the  organs  no  longer 
obey  the  direction  of  the  mind;  and  it,  in  its 
turn,  takes  no  further  cognizance  of  what  may 
be  passing  in  the  paralyzed  limb. 

Tliough  at  the  risk  of  becoming  tedious,  I 
will  once  more  solicit  attention  to  the  different- 
ly constituted  components,  and  diversified  con- 
trivances, which  we  find  united  together  in  the 
formation  of  the  arm.    First  the  bones,  thirty 
in  number,  dense  and  strong,  to  give  the  limb 
firmness  and  extension;  their  inflexibility  being 
compensated  for   by  many  nicely  designed 
joints — the  ligaments  which  tie  the  bones  to- 
gether, and  yet  allow  of  motion — the  mem- 
branes which  secrete  the  fluid  that  lubricates 
the  joints — the  muscles,  upwards  of  fifty  in 
number,  located  so  appositely,  and  their  ten- 
dons inserted  with  so  much  art,  as  to  produce 
the  exact  movements  for  which  the  articula- 
tions of  the  bones  are  adapted — the  vessels 
which  convey  the  source  of  nourishment  and 
growth,  and  those  which  absorb  and  carry  off' 
that  which  is  no  longer  wanted — the  nerves, 
which  in  their  countless  ramifications  visit  every 
fibre,  establish  a  communication  with  t\  e  seat 
of  sensation  and  intellect,  and  unite  the  whole 
in  common  sympathy  ;   and  lastly  the  skin, 
which,  envelo|iing  the  whole,  conceals  what- 
ever would  be  unpleasant  to  the  sight,  and 
protects  from  the  injurious  effects  of  air  and 
moisture;  while  its  pliancy  and  loose  applica- 
tion prevent  its  offering  any  impediment  to  the 
frequency  and  nimbleness  of  motion.   1  should 
not  say  that  it  invests  the  whole,  for,  precisely 
where  it  would  not  answer,  it  gives  way  for  a 
covering  that  docs  ;  viz.  the  nails.     If  the 
wise  planning,  and  skilful  workmanship  ex- 
hibited in  these  separately,  is  calculated  to 
excite  our  admiration  and  gratitude :  liow 
much  more  are  they  demanded  when  we  view 
them  acting  collectively  !    IIow  wonderfully 
is  the  relation  between  one  part  and  another 
kept  up,  and  their  harmonious  action  rendered 
subservient  to  a  common  use  ;  and  how  exact 
is  that  relation  which  exists  between  the  limb, 
and  the  offices  assigned  to  it !    It  would  be 
a  vain  and  useless  task  in  me  to  attempt  a  nar 


ation  of  the  multiplied  movements  of  which 
the  human  hand  and  arm  are  capable;  the 
purposes  to  which  it  may  be  applied,  and  the 
different  ways  in  which  it  manifests  its  infinite 
superiority  over  every  instrument  that  the 
mind  of  man  ever  conceived,  or  his  ingenuity 
ever  fabricated.  These  I  may  safely  trust  to 
common  observation. 

Let  any  one  attentively  notice  a  female  en 
gaged  in  sewing,  and  remark  the  repeated 
changes  which  rapidly  succeed  each  other  in 
the  position  of  her  hand  and  fingers.  While 
one  hand  grasps,  and  varies  the  situation  of  the 
fabric,  so  as  to  present  it  in  the  most  commo- 
dious manner  ;  the  muscles  of  the  other  hand 
and  arm  are  all  busy  in  plying  the  needle. 
Several  pairs  are  employed  in  holding  it  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  fore-finger;  several  in,  di- 
recting it  to  the  place  for  insertion,  others  in 
applying  the  end  of  the  finger  which  forces  it 
through;  another  set  now  release  it  from  be- 
tween the  finger  and  thumb;  the  hand  by  a 
complicated  action  is  brought  over,  the  needle 
is  again  caught,  and  the  whole  limb  set  in  mo- 
tion to  draw  the  thread  through.  Now  no  one 
of  the  motions  necessary  to  perform  this  com- 
plicated round,  takes  place,  without  the  con- 
traction of  one  or  more,  and  the  relaxation  of 
one  or  more  muscles;  and  this  contraction  and 
relaxation  are  exactly  apportioned  to  each 
other,  and  to  the  force  required;  and  these 
complex  muscular  actions,  though  rendered  so 
fiimiliar  by  custom  as  to  be  performed  almost 
without  consciousness,  are  nevertheless  abso- 
ufely  independent  of  each  other,  and  individu- 
ally executed  under  the  direction  of  the  mind. 
Yet  how  many  thousand  stiches  are  made  in 
an  hour,  while  the  attention  of  the  individual, 
being  absorbed  in  the  effect  produced,  or  en- 
gaged in  some  other  train  of  thoughts,  she 
overlooks,  or  disregards  the  perfection  of  the 
instrument,  and  probably  the  beneficence  of 
its  maker.    I  will  instance  one  other  example, 
as  displaying,  perhaps  in  a  more  striking  man- 
ner, the  rapidity  with  which  motion  follows 
volition;  and  the  precise  relation  which  the 
furce  of  muscular  contraction  bears  to  the  ef- 
fect to  be  produced, — the  performance  of  a 
piece  of  music  upon  an  instrument  accompa- 
nied by  the  voice.    While  the  eyes  are  moved 
slowly  over  the  music  book,  and  the  mind  is 
apparently  devoting  its  attention  exclusively  to 
the  recollection  of  the  words  and  tune,  the 
multitude  of  muscles  employed  in  respiration, 
and  which,  though  involuntary  in  their  action, 
are  now  brought  under  the  control  of  the  will, 
so  far  as  to  hasten  or  retard  the  passage  of 
the  air  to  ainl  from  the  lungs  as  may  be  re- 
quired, those  of  the  throat,  mouth,  and  tongue, 
so  numerous  and  so  intricate  in  their  arrange- 
ment, are  all  worked  so  as  not  only  to  articu- 
late the  words,  but  to  liainionize  the  voice 
with  the  tones  of  the  instrument,  while  the 
fingers  fly  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  from 
key  to  key,  with  a  velocity  that  baffles  the  pur- 
suit of  an  unpractised  eye,  and  yet  presses  upon 
each  with  the  exact  degree  of  force,  necessary 
to  call  ibrth  the  appro])riate  sound.  C. 


Nothini^  makes  a  man  suspect  much,  more  tJian  to 
know  little,  and  therefore  men  should  procure  to 
know  more,  and  not  to  keep  their  suspicions  in 
smother.  Bacon. 


FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

INTEMPERANCE. 

In  the  late  report  of  the  Philadelphia  Medi- 
cal Society,  on  the  subject  of  intemperance, 
there  is  much  to  interest  and  produce  serious 
reflection,  but  we  have  often  felt  surprise  that 
none  of  the  societies  that  have  treated  of  this 
evil  with  a  view  to  its  correction,  have  advert- 
ed to  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  powerfully 
operative  causes  leading  to  the  habit  of  drink- 
ing spirits,  and  one  which  must  continue  to 
render  their  eflbrts  nugatory,  until  it  be  finally 
removed. 

The  generality  of  hard  working  men  rise 
very  early,  and  pursue  their  avocations  until 
seven  or  eight  o'  clock,  when  they  go  to  break- 
fast. As  the  most  general  rule,  the  principal 
part  of  this  meal  consists  of  tea  or  coffee,  very 
commonly  of  inferior  quahty;  and  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances,  being  entirely 
destitute  of  nutritious  matter,  acting  solely  as 
a  stimulating  agent,  while  the  quantity  of 
fluid  drank,  serves  to  relax  and  impair  the 
stomach  where  the  stimulating  quality  is  want- 
ing. Along  with  this  beverage  a  poition  of 
light,  spongy,  unsubstantial  baker's  bread,  with 
a  piece  of  salt  herring,  or  a  small  piece  of  salt 
meat,  highly  seasoned,  liver,  pudding,  or  the 
like,  is  eaten.  The  quantity  of  nutrimental 
matter  derived  from  the  whole  meal  is  exceed- 
ingly small,  and  is  perhaps  almost  entirely  fur- 
nished by  the  bread,  the  other  articles  being 
far  more  stimulating  than  nourishing.  The 
workman  returns  to  his  employment,  and  his 
exertions  in  a  couple  of  hours  begin  to  render 
him  feeble,  as  his  stomach  becomes  empty,  and 
the  stimulation  of  his  first  meal  passes  away. 
He  now  feels  a  sense  of  craving  which  is  not 
hunger  absolutely,  but  a  sort  of  weakness 
which  seems  to  demand  support;  and  by  eleven 
o'clock  he  can  no  longer  act  with  sufficient 
energy,  unless  he  can  be  relieved  from  this 
feeling.  Hence  he  imitates  his  companions, 
and  takes  a  gill  or  half  gill  of  spirits,  or  a  pint 
of  beer,  and  is  excited,  invigorated  and  able 
to  work  with  far  more  vivacity  than  before. 
What  is  more  natural,  than  that  he  should  be- 
lieve himself  to  have  found  out  the  proper  mode 
of  maintaining  his  strength?  He  knows  nothing 
of  physiology,  and  consequently  is  not  aware 
of  the  lasting  evil  that  will  follow  such  tempo- 
rary advantages.  Tiiis  stimulation  of  the  sto- 
mach produces  an  unnatural  keenness  of  ap- 
petite, and  at  dinner  he  eats  more  than  is 
necessary,  and  more  than  his  stomach  ca'n  well 
manage.  On  returning  to  his  employment, 
he  finds  himself  sluggish  and  Jieavy;  Jiis  feel- 
ings are  uncomfortable,  and  it  is  difficult  for 
him  to  devote  his  attention  to  his  work.  It  is 
therefore  v/ith  great  pleasure  that  he  hears  a 
companion  propose  about  four  o'clock,  to  take 
another  glass,  which  is  sm  allowed  with  avidity, 
when  the  change  caused  by  the  morning  diam 
is  remembered.  The  eflect  is  similar,  the 
stomach  is  stimulated,  the  digestion  for  the 
time  ficilitatcd,  and  the  feelings  of  the  indivi- 
dual l)ecome  comparatively  light  and  comfort- 
able. A  short  persistence  in  this  mode  ofliv- 
ing,  renders  the  beer  or  spirits  indispensable, 
and  as  repetition  lessens  their  apparently  bene- 
ficial effects,  the  dram  must  be  more  frequent- 
ly taken,  and  increased  in  quantity.   Thus  the 
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original  defect  of  diet  leads,  to  most  erroneous 
modes  of  sustaining  the  system  against  an  ex- 
haustion, which  nothing  but  proper  nutriment 
can  withstand;  and  multitudes  become  misera- 
ble sots,  because  they  imitate  those  who  in- 
dulge in  tea  and  coffee,  forgetful  or  ignorant 
of  the  different  claims  made  upon  the  bodies 
of  those  who  labour,  and  persons  who  are  se- 
dentary and  inactive. 

The  breakfast  of  a  labouring  man  or  an  ac- 
tively employed  mechanic,  should  be  of  a  very 
different  character.  The  only  fluid  allowed 
at  his  morning  meal  should  be  pure  milk,  or  a 
good  rich  soup,  made  of  sound  beef,  or  mut- 
ton. When  we  say  soup,  we  do  not  mean 
broth;  greasy  hot  water,  with  a  few  green 
herbs  floating  through  it  to  make  it  more  fer- 
mentible.  Soup  should  be  made  by  putting 
on  the  pot  early  in  the  morning,  and  to  every 
pound  or  pint  of  water,  add  a  pound  of  nice 
iresh  meat,  seasoned  by  a  slice  or  two  of  good 
bacon,  and  some  onions,  thyme,  &c.  Let  this 
boil  till  breakfast  time  over  a  moderate  but 
steady  fire,  and  it  will  furnish  a  soup,  that  when 
cold  will  form  a  strong  rich  jelly.  If  the  work- 
man cannot  dispense  with  tea  or  coffee,  let 
him  take  care  to  use  it  in  washing  down  a  hot 
beefsteak,  a  mutton  chop,  a  dish  of  fried  catfish, 
or  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  broiled  bacon. 
Potatoes  well  boiled  should  also  regularly  ap- 
pear at  the  breakfast  table;  those  who  cannot 
afford  any  of  the  suhstantials  we  have  men- 
tioned, may  have  potatoes,  and  these  eaten  in 
proper  quantity,  will  nearly  as  well  as  the  others 
render  the  eleven  o'clock  grog  unnecessary. 
Besides,  there  is  fried  mush,  fried  potatoes, 
and  at  different  seasons  numerous  excellent 
and  cheap  vegetables,  that  may  be  procured 
and  used  even  by  the  poorest,  any  or  all  of 
which  will  secure  the  individual  from  the  feel- 
ings that  form  an  excuse  for  drinking  spirits. 
Those  who  have  large  numbers  of  men  employ- 
ed, and  wish  to  save  them  from  this  habit, 
would  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  furnish  them 
with  a  plain  luncheon  at  a  proper  hour;  nor 
would  this  increase  the  aggregate  expense  of 
their  provisioning,  since  such  men  would  eat 
proportionally  less  at  dinner. 

To  men  at  fires,  exhausted  by  heat,  and  la- 
bour, a  good  cut  of  cold  beef  or  ham,  or  other 
meat,  with  a  chunk  of  bread,  which  almost 
every  family  could  supply  without  premonition, 
would  be  far  more  acceptable  as  well  as  judi- 
cious, than  to  recommend  the  distribution  of 
coffee.  Precious  trash  this  would  be  under 
ordinary  circumstances;  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  coffee  to  grind  or  even  to  be  roast- 
ed— no  milk  or  cream,  and  an  inadequate  sup- 
ply of  sugar.  An  engine  pumper  would  re- 
quire at  theleast  'dpint^  even  to  quench  his  thirst, 
and  at  a  half  pint  a  piece,  who  would  under- 
take to  supply  our  lusty  and  excellent  firemen? 
Truly  the  medical  society  could  have  bestowed 
but  little  reflection  upon  the  making  of  coffee 
for  such  an  occasion.  We  would  recommend, 
should  the  coffee  be  thought  best,  to  form  a 
company,  which  shall  mount  a  potash  kettle 
on  wheels,  having  a  furnace  and  barrels  for 
sugar,  coffee,  and  milk  along  side,  and  when- 
ever a  fire  breaks  out,  let  them  dash  into  the 
neighbourhood,  and  have  the  coffee  ready 
against  its  extinction.  A.  B.  C. 


FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

SHETLAND. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  an  interest- 
ing' account  of  Shetland,  published  in  the  last 
number  of  the  American  edition  of  the  New  Edin- 
burgh Encyclopedia.  The  article  itself  is  chiefly 
derived  from  Dr.  Hibbert's  volume  on  Shetland;  to 
the  examination  of  which  country  he  devoted  nearly 
two  summers. 

Under  the  name  of  Shetland  is  included  a  cluster 
of  islands  and  rocks,  which  form  the  northern  bar- 
rier of  the  British  kingdom,  and  which,  though  for 
centuries  under  the  government  of  the  Scottish  and 
British  kings,  has  never  been  represented  in  their 
legislature,  or  considered  of  sufficient  importance  to 
claim  much  attention. 

"In  this  singular  group  of  islands,  nature  has  as- 
sumed her  wildest  dross.  We  every  where  see  bar- 
ren and  leafless  mountains,  rocks  piled  upon  rocks, 
aflTordingin  their  hollows  deep  lodgements  for  water: 
woodless  tracts,  the  haunt  of  wild  mountain  sheep; 
the  prospect  being  closed  by  the  northern  ocean  varied, 
only  by  wild  skerries.  By  the  action  of  tlie  sea  up- 
on the  coast,  scenery  is  formed  of  the  sublimest  de- 
scription. In  the  island  of  Papa  Stour,  there  are 
numerous  romantic  caverns  produced  from  this  cause. 
On  the  east  of  this  island,  a  high  insulated  rock  is 
perforated  through  and  through,  and  as  we  endea- 
vour with  a  boat  to  trace,  through  a  frightful  gloom, 
its  various  sinuosities,  a  break  of  day-light  suddenly 
rushes  through  an  irregular  opening  made  from  the 
summit  of  tlie  crag,  which  serves  to  light  up  the 
entrance  to  a  dark  and  vaulted  den,  through  which 
the  ripples  of  the  swelling  tide  in  their  passage 
through  it,  are  converted,  by  an  echo,  into  low  and 
distant  murmurs.  On  the  norlh-west  of  the  island, 
Lyra  Skerry,  Fulga  Skerry,  and  other  insulated 
rocks  and  stacks,  rise  boldly  out  of  the  sea,  richly 
clothed  on  their  summits  with  stripes  of  green  turf, 
but  presenting  perpendicular  sides,  and  entrances  in- 
to dark  caverns  that  resemble  the  vaulted  arches  of 
some  Gothic  crypt.  In  Lyra  Skerry,  (so  named 
from  the  multitude  of  lyres  or  puffins  by  which  it  is 
frequented,)  there  is  a  perforation  throughout  its 
whole  breadth,  yet  so  violent  are  the  currents  that 
force  their  way  through  it,  that  a  passage  is  forbid- 
den to  tlie  explorer,  except  when  the  ocean  shows  no 
sterner  wrinkles  than  are  to  be  found  on  the  surface 
of  some  sheltered  lake."  "  Doreholm  rises  from  the 
surface  of  the  sea  hollowed  out  on  the  west  by  the 
incessant  action  of  the  waves  into  an  immense  arch 
70  feet  high.  Again  at  Burrafirth,  in  the  island  of 
Unst,  a  large  cavern  communicating  with  the  water, 
exhibits  a  grand  natural  arch,  which  is  the  entrance 
to  a  passage  that  admits  of  the  sailing  of  a  boat  to  a 
distance  of  300  feet."  "  Nearly  the  whole  of  the 
west  coast  of  the  island  of  Mickle  Roe  is  shaped  in- 
to deep  winding  caves,  some  of  which  are  of  singu- 
lar beauty  and  grandeur.  The  isle  of  Eshaness  or 
Northonavine,  which  is  exposed  to  the  uncontrolled 
fury  of  the  western  ocean,  presents  a  scene  of  un- 
equalled desolation.  In  stormy  winters,  huge  blocks 
of  stones  are  overturned,  or  are  removed  far  from 
thoir  native  beds,  and  hurried  up  a  slight  acclivity  to 
a  distance  almost  incredible.  A  mass  of  rock,  the 
a,verage  dimensions  of  which  may  perhaps  be  rated 
at  twelve  or  thirteen  feet  square,  and  four  and  a  half 
or  five  feet  in  thickness,  was  first  movf-d  from  its  bed 
about  fifty  years  ago,  to  a  distance  of  thirty  feet,  and 
has  since  been  twice  turned  over.  But  the  most  sub- 
lime scene,  is  where  a  mural  pile  of  porphyry,  es- 
caping the  process  of  disintegration  which  is  deva- 
stating the  coast,  appears  to  have  been  left  as  a  sort 
of  rampart  against  the  inroads  of  the  ocean;  the 
Atlantic,  when  provoked  by  wintery  gales,  batters  a- 
gainst  it  with  all  the  force  of  real  artillery,  the  waves 
having  in  their  repeated  assaults  forced  for  them- 
selves an  entrance.  This  breach,  named  the  Grind  of 
the  Navin,  is  widened  every  winter  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing surge  that,  finding  a  passage  through  it, separates 
large  stones  from  its  side,  and  forces  them  to  a  dis- 
tance of  no  less  than  180  feet." 

"  In  summer  the  days  are  of  such  a  great  length, 
that  the  morning  and  the  evening,  to  use  the  words 
of  a  poet,  '  seem  to  melt  into  each  other.'  It  has 
been  remarked  by  the  late  Mr.  Monat  of  Gardie,  that, 
in  winter,  the  sun  is  five  hours  and  twenty-five  mi- 


nutes above  the  horizon,  but  owing  to  refraction  the 
day-light  is,  in  clear  weather,  prolonged  to  about 
seven  hours  and  a  half.  But  the  most  decided  indi- 
cation of  winter  is  the  brilliancy  with  which  the 
evening  is  lighted  up  by  the  aurora  borealis,  stream- 
ers of  a  reddish  yellow  colour  darting  over  the  hea- 
vens with  a  tremulous  and  curved  motion." 
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Continued  from  pagt  83. 

The  starling  breeds  with  us  as  in  most  villa- 
ges in  England.  Towards  autumn  the  broods 
unite,  and  form  large  flocks;  but  those  prodi- 
gious flights,  with  which,  in  some  particular 
years,  we  are  visited,  especially  in  parts  of 
those  districts  formerly  called  the  "  fen  coun- 
tries," are  probably  an  accumulation  from  fo- 
reign countries.  We  have  seldom  more  than 
a  pair,  or  two,  which  nestle  under  the  tiling  of 
an  old  house,  in  the  tower  of  a  church,  the  de- 
serted hole  of  the  woodpecker,  or  some  such 
inaccessible  place.  The  flights  probably  mi- 
grate to  this  country  alone,  as  few  birds  could 
travel  long,  and  continue  such  a  rapid  motion 
as  the  starling.  The  Royston  crow,  the  only 
migrating  bird  with  which  it  forms  an  intimate 
association,  is  infinitely  too  heavy  of  wing  to 
have  journeyed  with  the  stare.  The  delight 
of  these  birds  in  society  is  a  predominant 
character;  and  to  feed  they  will  associate  with 
the  rook,  the  pigeon,  or  the  daw;  and  some- 
times, but  not  cordially,  with  the  field  fare: 
but  they  chiefly  roost  with  their  own  families, 
preferring  some  reedy,  marshy  situation.  These 
social  birds  are  rarely  seen  alone,  and  should 
any  accident  separate  an  individual  from  the 
companies  of  its  flight,  it  will  sit  disconsolate 
on  an  eminence,  piping  and  plaining,  till  some 
one  of  its  congeners  join  it.  Even  in  small 
parties  they  keep  continually  calling  and  in- 
viting associates  to  them,  with  a  fine  clear 
note,  that,  in  particular  states  of  the  air,  may 
be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance.  This 
love  of  society  seems  to  be  innate;  for  I  re- 
member one  poor  bird,  that  had  escaped  from 
domestication,  in  which  it  had  entirely  lost, 
or  probably  never  knew,  the  language  or  man- 
ners of  its  race,  and  acquired  only  the  name 
of  its  mistress:  disliked  and  avoided  by  its  con- 
geners, it  would  sit  by  the  hour  together,  sun- 
ning on  some  tall  elm,  calling  in  a  most  plain- 
tive strain,  Nanny,  Nanny,  but  no  Nanny  came, 
and  our  poor  solitary  either  pined  itself  to 
death,  or  was  killed,  as  its  note  ceased.  They 
vastly  delight,  in  a  bright  autumnal  morning, 
to  sit  basking  and  preening  themselves  on  the 
summit  of  a  tree,  chattering  all  togetlier  in  a 
low  song-like  note.  There  is  something  sin- 
gularly curious  and  mysterious  in  the  conduct 
of  these  birds  previous  to  their  nightly  retire- 
ment, by  the  variety  and  intricacy  of  the  evo- 
lutions they  execute  at  that  time.  They  will 
form  themselves  perhaps  into  a  triangle,  then 
shut  into  a  long,  pear  shaped  figure,  expand 
hke  a  sheet,  wheel  into  a  ball,  as  Pliny  ob- 
serves, each  individual  striving  to  get  into  the 
centre,  &c.  with  a  promptitude  more  like  pa- 
rade movements,  than  the  actions  of  birds.  As 
the  breeding  season  advances,  these  prodigious 
flights  divide,  and  finally  separate  into  pairs, 
and  form  their  summer  settlements;  but  pro- 
bably the  vast  body  of  them  leaves  the  king- 
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dom.  Travellers  tell  us,  that  starlings  abound 
in  Persia  and  the  regions  of  Caucasus. 

No  birds,  except  sparrows,  congregate  more 
densely  than  stares.  They  seem  continually 
to  be  running  into  clusters,  if  ever  so  little 
scattered;  and  the  stopping  of  one,  to  peck  at 
a  worm,  immediately  sets  all  its  companions 
hastening  to  partake.  This  habit  in  the  win- 
ter season  brings  on  tliem  death,  and  protract- 
ed sufferings,  as  every  village  popper  notices 
these  flocks,  and  fires  at  the  poor  starlings. 
Their  flesh  is  bitter  and  rank,  and  thus  useless 
when  obtained;  but  the  thickness  of  the  flights, 
the  possibility  of  killing  numbers,  and  mani- 
festing his  skill,  encourage  the  trial.  The 
flight  of  these  birds  whether  from  feeding  to 
roost,  or  on  the  return  to  feed,  is  so  rapid,  that 
none  with  any  impediment  can  keep  company; 
and  in  consequence  we  see  many,  which  have 
received  slight  wing  or  body  wounds,  linger- 
ing about  the  pastures  long  into  spring,  and 
pining  after  companions  they  cannot  associate 
with. 

These  birds  are  very  assiduous  in  their  at- 
tentions to  their  young,  and  in  continual  pro- 
gress to  collect  worms  and  insects  for  them. 

However  strong  parental  affection  may  be 
in  all  creatures,  yet  the  care  which  birds 
manifest  in  providing  for  their  nestlings,  is 
more  obvious  than  that  of  other  animals.  The 
young  of  beasts  sleep  much;  some  are  hidden 
in  lairs  and  thickets  nearly  all  the  day,  others 
take  food  only  at  intervals  or  stated  periods, 
the  parent  ruminating,  feeding,  or  reposing 
too;  but  birds,  the  young  of  which  remain  in 
their  nests,  as  most  of  them  do,  excepting  the 
gallinaceous  and  aquatic  tribes,  have  no  cessa- 
tion of  labour  from  early  morning  till  the  close 
of  eve,  till  the  brood  can  provide  for  them- 
selves. What  unceasing  toil  and  perseverance 
are  manifest  in  the  rooks,  and  what  distances 
do  they  travel  to  obtain  nourishment  for  their 
clamorous  brood!  It  is  a  very  amusing  occu- 
pation for  a  short  time,  to  attend  to  the  actions 
of  a  pair  of  swallows,  or  martins,  the  family  of 
which  have  left  the  nest,  and  settled  upon  some 
naked  spray,  or  low  bush  in  the  field,  the  pa- 
rents cruising  around,  and  then  returning  with 
their  cafitures  to  their  young:  the  constant 
supply  which  they  bring,  the  celerity  with 
which  it  is  given  and  received,  and  the  activity 
and  evolutions  of  the  elder  birds,  presenting  a 
pleasing  example  of  industry  and  affection.  I 
liave  observed  a  pair  of  starlings  for  several 
days  in  constant  progress  before  me,  having 
young  ones  in  the  hole  of  a  neighbouring  pop- 
lar tree,  and  have  been  probably  this  way  in 
action  from  opening  of  the  morning,  thus  per- 
sisting in  the  labour  of  love  for  twelve  or  thir- 
teen hours  in  the  day!  The  space  they  pass 
over  in  their  various  transits  and  returns  must 
be  very  great,  and  the  calculation  vague;  yet, 
from  some  rude  observations,  it  appears  pro- 
bable that  this  pair  in  conjunction  do  not 
travel  loss  than  fifty  miles  in  the  day,  visiting 
and  feeding  their  young  about  a  hundred  and 
forty  titnos,  whicii  consisting  of  five  in  number, 
and  admitting  only  one  to  be  fed  each  linio, 
every  bird  must  receive  in  this  period,  eight 
and  twenty  portions  of  food  or  water!  This 
excessive  labour  seems  entailed  upon  most  of 
the  land  birds,  except  the  gallinaceous  tribes, 


and  some  of  the  marine  birds,  which  toil  with 
infinite  perseverance  in  fishing  for  their  broods. 
But  the  precarious  supply  of  food  to  be  obtain- 
ed in  dry  seasons  by  the  terrestrial  birds  renders 
theirs  a  labour  of  more  unremitting  hardship 
than  that  experienced  by  the  piscivorous  tribes, 
the  food  of  which  is  probably  little  influenced 
by  season,  while  our  poor  land  birds  find  theirs 
to  be  nearly  annihilated  in  some  cases.  The 
gallinaceous  birds  have  nests  on  the  ground: 
the  young  leave  them  as  soon  as  they  escape 
from  the  shells,  are  led  immediately  from  the 
hatch  to  fitting  situations  for  food  and  water, 
and  all  their  wants  are  most  admirably  attend- 
ed to;  but  the  constant  journeyings  of  those 
parent  birds  that  have  nestlings  unable  to  move 
away,  the  speed  with  which  they  accomplish 
their  trips,  the  anxiety  they  manifest,  and  the 
long  labour  in  which  they  so  gaily  persevere, 
is  most  remarkable  and  pleasing,  and  a  duty 
consigned  but  to  a  few. 

At  one  period  of  my  life,  being  an  early 
walker  and  rider,  my  attention  was  frequently 
drawn  "  to  songs  of  earliest  birds;"  and  I  have 
always  observed,  that  these  creatures  appear- 
ed abroad  at  very  different  periods  as  the  light 
advanced.  The  rook  is  perhaps  the  first  to  sa- 
lute the  opening  morn;  but  this  bird  seems  ra- 
ther to  rest  than  to  sleep."  Always  vigilant, 
the  least  alarm  after  retirement  rouses  instant- 
ly the  whole  assemblage,  not  successively  but 
collectively.  It  is  appointed  to  be  a  ready 
mover.  Its  principal  food  is  worms,  which 
feed  and  crawl  upon  the  humid  surface  of  the 
ground  in  the  dusk,  and  retire  before  the  light 
of  day;  and,  roosting  higher  than  other  birds, 
the  first  rays  of  the  sun,  as  they  peep  from  the 
horizon,  become  visible  to  it.  The  restless, 
inquisitive  robin  now  is  seen  too.  This  is  the 
last  bird  that  retires  in  the  evening,  being  fre- 
quently flitting  about  when  the  owl  and  bat  are 
visible,  and  awakes  so  soon  in  the  morning, 
that  little  rest  seems  required  by  it.  Its  fine 
large  eyes  are  fitted  to  receive  all,  even  the 
weakest  rays  of  light  that  appear.  The  worm 
is  its  food  too,  and  few  that  move  upon  the 
surface  escape  its  notice.  The  cheerful  me- 
lody of  the  wren  is  the  rext  we  hear,  as  it 
bustles  from  its  ivied  roost;  and  we  note  its 
gratulation  to  the  young  eyed  day,  when  twi- 
light almost  hides  the  little  minstrel  from  our 
sight.  The  sparrow  roosts  in  holes,  and  under 
the  eaves  of  the  rick  or  shed,  where  the  light 
does  not  so  soon  enter,  and  hence  is  rather  a 
tardy  mover;  but  it  is  always  ready  for  food, 
and  seems  to  listen  to  wliat  is  going  forward. 
We  see  it  now  peeping  from  its  pent-house,  in- 
quisitively surveying  the  land;  and,  should  pro- 
vision be  obtainable,  it  immediately  descends 
upon  it,  without  any  scruple,  and  makes  it- 
self a  welcome  guest  with  all.  It  retires  early 
to  rest.  The  black-bird  quits  its  leafy  roost 
in  the  ivied  asli;  its  "  cliink,  chink,"  is  heard  in 
the  hedge;  and,  mounting  on  some  ncighbour- 
mgoak,  with  mellow,  sober  voice,  it  gratulates 
the  coming  day.  "  'I'hc  phin-song  cuckoo 
gray"  from  some  tall  tree  now  tells  its  tale. 
'I'he  lark  is  in  the  .nir,  the  "  martin  twitters 
from  her  cartli-built  shed,"  all  the  choristers 
ar(!  tuning  in  the  grove;  and  amid  such  tokens 
of  awakening  pleasure  it  becomes  difficult  to 
note  priority  of  voice.    These  are  the  matin 


voices  of  the  summer  season:  in  winter  a  cheer- 
less chirp,  or  a  hungry  twit,  is  all  we  hear;  the 
families  of  voice  are  away  or  silent;  we  have 
little  to  note,  and  perhaps  as  little  inclination 
to  observe. 

During  no  portion  of  the  day,  can  the  ge- 
neral operations  of  nature  be  more  satisfac- 
torily observed  than  in  the  early  morning. 
Rosy  June — the  very  thoughts  of  an  early 
summer's  morning  in  the  country,  like  en- 
chantment, gives  to  the  current  of  our  blood, 
and  seems  to  breathe  through  our  veins  a 
stream  of  health  and  enjoyment !  All  things 
appear  fresh  and  unsoiled;  the  little  birds,  ani- 
mated and  gratulous,  are  frisking  about  the 
sprays;  others,  proceeding  to  their  morning 
meal,  or  occupied  in  the  callings  of  their  na- 
ture, give  utterance  by  every  variety  of  voice 
to  the  pleasure  that  they  feel :  the  world  has 
not  yet  called  us,  and  with  faculties  unworn  we 
unite  with  them,  partake  of  this  general  hila- 
rity and  joy,  feel  disposed  to  be  happy,  and  en- 
joy the  blessings  around  us:  the  very  air  itself^ 
as  yet  uninhaled  by  any,  circulates  about  us 
replete  with  vitality,  conveying  more  than  its 
usual  portion  of  sustenance  and  health,  "and 
man  goeth  forth  unto  his  labour."  Night-feed- 
ing creatures,  feeling  the  freshness  of  light,  and 
the  coming  da)',  are  all  upon  the  move,  retiring 
from  danger  and  observation;  and  we  can  note 
them  now  unhidden  in  their  lairs,  unconcealed 
beneath  the  foliage  in  the  hedge:  the  very  ve- 
getation, bathed  in  dew  and  moisture  full  fed, 
partakes  of  this  early  morning  joy  and  health, 
and  every  creeping  thing  is  refreshed  and  sa- 
tisfied. As  day  advances,  it  changes  all;  and 
of  these  happy  beings  of  the  early  hour,  part 
are  away,  and  we  must  seek  them;  others  are 
oppressed,  silent,  listless;  the  vegetable,  no 
longer  lucid  with  dew,  and  despoiled  of  all  the 
little  gems  that  glittered  from  every  serrature 
of  its  leaf,  seems  pensive  at  the  loss.  When 
blessed  with  health,  having  peace,  innocence, 
and  content,  as  inmates  of  the  mind,  perhaps 
the  most  enjoyable  hours  of  life  niay  be  found 
in  an  early  summer's  morning. 

{To  be  continued.'y 
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Spectator,  No.  356.  By  Steele. 
It  is  owing  to  pride,  and  a  secret  affectation 
of  a  certain  self-existence,  that  the  noblest  mo- 
tive for  action  that  ever  was  proposed  to  man, 
is  not  acknowledged  tiie  glory  and  happiness 
of  their  being.  The  heart  is  treacherous  to 
itself,  and  we  do  not  let  our  reflection  go  deep 
enough  to  receive  religion  as  the  most  honour- 
able incentive  to  good  and  worthy  actions.  It 
is  our  natural  weakness,  to  flatter  ourselves  in- 
to a  belief,  that  if  we  search  into  our  inmost 
thoughts,  we  find  ourselves  wholly  disinterest- 
ed, and  divested  of  any  views  arising  from  self- 
love  and  vain-glory.  But  however  spirits  of 
superficial  greatness  may  disdain  at  first  sight 
to  do  any  thing  but  from  a  noble  impulse  in 
themselves,  without  any  future  regards  in  this 
or  another  being,  upon  stricter  inquiry  they 
will  find,  to  act  worthily,  and  expect  to  be  re- 
warded only  in  another  world,  is  as  heroic  a 
pitch  of  virtue  as  human  nature  can  arrive  at. 
If  the  tenor  of  our  actions  have  any  other  mo- 
tive than  the  desire  to  be  pleasing  in  the  eye 
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of  the  Deity,  it  will  necessarily  follow  that  we 
must  be  more  than  men,  if  we  are  not  too 
much  exalted  in  prosperity  and  depressed  in 
adversity.  But  the  Christian  world  has  a  lead- 
er, the  contemplation  of  whose  life  and  suffer- 
ings must  administer  comfort  in  affliction, 
while  the  sense  of  his  power  and  omnipotence 
must  give  them  humiliation  in  prosperity. 

It  is  owing  to  the  forbidden  and  unlovely  con- 
straint with  which  men  of  low  conceptions  act 
when  they  think  they  conform  themselves  to 
religion,  as  well  as  to  the  more  odious  conduct 
of  hypocrites,  that  the  word  Christian  does  not 
carry  with  it  at  first  view  all  that  is  great, 
worthy,  friendly,  generous,  and  heroic.  The 
man  who  suspends  his  hopes  of  the  reward  of 
worthy  actions  till  after  death,  who  can  bestow 
unseen,  who  can  overlook  hatred,  do  good  to 
his  slanderer,  who  can  never  be  angry  at  his 
friend,  never  revengeful  to  his  enemy,  is  cer- 
tainly formed  for  the  benefit  of  society:  yet 
these  are  so  far  from  heroic  virtues,  that  they 
are  but  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  Christian. 

When  a  man  with  a  steady  faith  looks  back 
on  the  great  catastrophe  of  this  day,  with  what 
bleeding  emotions  of  heart  must  he  contem- 
plate the  life  and  sufferings  of  his  Deliverer  ! 
When  his  agonies  occur  to  him,  how  will  he 
-weep  to  reflect  that  he  has  often  forgot  them 
for  the  glance  of  a  wanton,  for  the  applause  of 
a  vain  world,  for  an  heap  of  fleeting  past  plea- 
sures, which  are  at  present  aching  sorrows  ! 

How  pleasing  is  the  contemplation  of  the 
lowly  steps  our  almighty  Leader  took  in  con- 
ducting us  to  h\s  heavenly  mansions  !  In  plain 
and  apt  parabl«,  similitude,  and  allegory,  our 
great  Master  enforced  the  doctrine  of  our  salva- 
tion: but  they  of  his  acquaintance,  instead  of  re- 
ceiving what  they  could  not  oppose,  were  of- 
fended atthe  presumption  of  being  wiser  than 
"they:  they  could  not  raise  their  little  ideas  above 
the  consideration  of  him,  in  those  circumstances 
familiar  to  them,  or  conceive  that  he  who  ap- 
peared not  more  terrible  or  pompous,  should 
have  any  thing  more  exalted  than  themselves: 
■he  in  that  place  therefore  would  not  longer  in- 
■efTectually  exert  a  power  which  was  incapable 
of  conquering  the  prepossession  of  their  nar- 
Tow  and  mean  conceptions. 

Multitudes  followed  him,  and  brought  him 
the  dumb,  the  blind,  the  sick,  and  maimed; 
whom  when  their  Creator  had  touched,  with 
a  second  life  they  saw,  spoke,  leaped,  and  ran. 
In  affection  to  him,  and  admiration  of  his  ac- 
tions, the  crowd  could  not  leave  him,  but  wait- 
ed near  him,  till  they  were  almost  as  faint  and 
helpless  as  others  they  brought  for  succour.  He 
had  compassion  on  them,  and  by  a  miracle 
supplied  their  necessities.  Ob,  the  extatic  en- 
tertainment,when  they  could  behold  their  food 
immediately  increase  to  the  distributer's  hand, 
and  see  their  God  in  person  feeding  and  re- 
freshing his  creatures  !  Oh,  envied  happiness ! 
but  why  do  1  say  envied  ?  as  if  our  God  did 
not  still  preside  over  our  temperate  meals, 
cheerful  hours,  and  innocent  conversation. 

But  though  the  sacred  story  is  every  where 
full  of  miracles  not  inferior  to  this,  and  though 
in  the  midst  of  those  acts  of  divinity  he  never 
gave  the  least  hint  of  a  design  to  become  a 
secular  prince,  yet  had  not  hitherto  the  apos- 
tles themselves  any  otiier  than  hopes  of  world- 


ly power,  preferment,  riches,  and  pomp  ;  for 
Peter,  upon  an  accident  of  ambition  amonsr  the 
apostles,  hearing  his  Master  explain  that  his 
kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  was  so  scanda- 
lized that  he  whom  he  had  so  long  followed 
should  suffer  the  ignominy,  shame,  and  death, 
which  he  foretold,  that  he  took  him  aside  and 
said,  '  Be  it  far  from  thee.  Lord,  this  shall  not 
be  unto  thee :'  for  which  he  suffered  a  severe 
reprehension  from  his  Master,  as  having  in  his 
view  the  glory  of  man  rather  than  that  of  God. 

The  great  change  of  things  began  to  draw 
near,  when  the  Lord  of  nature  thought  fit  as 
a  Saviour  and  a  Deliverer  to  make  his  public 
entry  into  Jerusalem,  with  more  than  the 
power  and  joy,  but  none  of  the  ostentation  and 
pomp  of  a  triumph;  he  came  humble,  meek, 
and  lowly;  with  an  unfelt  new  ocstasy,  multi- 
tudes strewed  his  way  with  garments  and  o- 
live-branches,  crying  with  loud  gladness  and 
acclamation,  '  Hosannah  to  the  Son  of  David  ! 
blessed  is  he  that  comcth  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord.'  At  this  great  King's  accession  to  his 
throne,  men  were  not  ennobled,  but  saved; 
crimes  were  not  remitted,  but  sins  forgiven  ; 
he  did  not  bestow  medals,  honours,  favours, 
but  health,  joy,  sight,  speech.  The  first  object 
the  blind  ever  saw  was  the  Author  of  sight; 
while  the  lame  ran  before,  and  the  dumb  repeat- 
ed the  Hosanna.  Thus  attended,  he  entered  into 
his  own  house,  the  sacred  temple,  and  by  his 
divine  authority  expelled  traders  and  worldlings 
that  profaned  it;  and  thus  did  he  for  a  time  use 
a  great  and  despotic  power,  to  let  unbelievers 
understand  that  it  was  not  want  of,  but  superi- 
ority to  all  worldly  dominion,  that  made  him 
not  exert  it.  But  is  this  then  the  Saviour,  is 
this  the  Deliverer  ?  Shall  this  obscure  Naza- 
rene  command  Israel,  and  sit  on  the  throne  of 
David?  Their  proud  and  disdainful  hearts, 
which  were  petrified  with  the  love  and  pride  of 
this  world,  were  impregnable  to  the  reception 
of  so  mean  a  benefactor,  and  were  now  enough 
exasperated  with  benefits  to  conspire  his  death. 
Our  Lord  was  sensible  of  their  design,  and 
prepared  his  disciples  for  it,  by  recountmg  to 
them  now  more  distinctly  what  should  befall 
him;  but  Peter  with  an  ungrounded  resolution, 
and  in  a  flush  of  temper,  made  a  sanguine  pro- 
testation, that  though  all  men  were  oflended  in 
him,  yet  would  not  he  be  offended.  It  was  a 
great  article  of  our  Saviour's  business  in  the 
world,  to  bring  us  to  a  sense  of  our  inability, 
without  God's  assistance,  to  do  any  thing  great 
or  good;  he  therefore  told  Peter,  who  thought 
so  well  of  his  courage  and  fidelity,  that  they 
would  both  fail  him,  and  even  he  should  deny 
him  thrice  that  very  night. 

'  But  what  heart  can  conceive,  what  tongue 
utter  the  sequel  ?  Who  is  that  yonder  buffet- 
ed, mocked,  and  spurned  ?  Whom  do  they 
drag  like  a  felon  ?  Whither  do  they  carry  my 
Lord,  my  King,  my  Saviour,  and  my  God  ? 
And  will  he  die  to  expiate  those  very  injuries  ? 
See  where  they  have  nailed  the  Lord  and  Giver 
of  life  !  How  his  wounds  blacken,  his  body 
writhes,  his  heart  heaves  with  pity  and  with 
agony !  Oh  Almighty  sufferer,  look  down, 
look  down  from  thy  triumphant  infamy.  Lo, 
he  inclines  his  head  to  his  sacred  bosom  !  Hark, 
he  groans  !  see,  he  expires  I  The  earth  trem- 
bles, the  temple  rends,  the  rocks  burst,  the 


dead  arise  :  Avhich  are  the  quick?  which  are 
the  dead  ?  Sure  nature,  all  nature  is  depart- 
ing with  her  Creator.'  T. 

THE  GLEANER  WITH  HER  DOG. 

Bt  Bernard  Barton. 

Child  of  naturel  happierthou. 
Guileless  both  of  heart  and  brow, 
Than  full  many  a  high  born  fair, 
Decked  with  jewels  rich  and  rare. 

Broidered  zone  and  silken  vest, 
Hide  too  oft  an  aching  breast; 
Glittering  gems  'mid  ringlets  shine, 
Boasting  less  of  grace  than  thine. 

In  thy  bloom  of  youthful  pride, 
With  thy  guardian  by  thy  side, 
Thoughts  which  blissful  visions  give, 
At  tliy  bidding  wake  and  live. 

Thoughts  of  nature's  beauties  born, 
Russet  fields  of  ripened  corn, 
Sunshine  bright,  and  balmy  breeze, 
Playing  through  the  lofty  trees. 

Dreams  of  her,  the  fair  and  young, 
By  the  bard  of  idlesse  sung, 
Her  who  '■^  once  had  friends  "  but  thou 
Hast  thine  with  thee  even  now. 

Health,  and  peace,  and  sweet  content, 
Store  of  fancies  innocent, 
And  that  playmate  in  his  glee, 
These  are  friends  befitting  thee. 

Blended  with  such  visions  bright, 
Rises  one  of  holier  light. 
Lovely  both  to  heart  and  eye, 
.  In  its  own  simplicity. 

'Tis  of  her,  the  gentle  maid, 
Who  in  Boaz'  corn  fields  strayed, 
Meekly  o'er  her  labour  leaning, 
For  lier  widowed  mother  gleaning. 

Since  her  memory  to  revive, 
Is  thy  proud  prerogative, 
What  can  poet  wish  for  thee, 
But  as  blest  as  her  to  be? 


Hurl  Gate  Canal. — A  project  has  been 
broached,  of  opening  a  ship  canal  between  Pot 
and  Hallet  Coves,  to  avoid  the  diliiculties  and 
dangers  attending  the  navigation  throuah  Hurl 
Gate.  A  survey  of  the  proposed  route  has 
been  made  by  Col.  Clinton,  at  the  instance  of 
"■  an  officer  in  the  public  service,"  and  the  re- 
sult of  the  examination  is,  that  the  length  of 
the  canal,  to  secure  a  sufficient  depth  of  water 
in  the  coves,  will  be  2439  running  feet,  viz. 
470  of  excavation  below  high  water,  1369  of 
high  upland  with  indication  of  rock,  and  600 
of  salt  marsh.  As  the  tide  rises  and  falls  in 
Hallet  Cove  several  minutes  sooner  than  in 
Pot,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  two  pair  of 
gates  at  each  extremity.  A  draw  bridge  would 
also  be  necessary,  to  accommodate  the  ferry 
road  which  communicates  from  the  point  at 
Hallet's  Cove  with  the  New  York  shore,  at  the 
foot  of  87th  street.  The  maxiiijum  cost  is 
rated  at  ^162,152  for  the  entire  completion 
of  a  canal  137  feet  in  width  at  high  water  on 
the  surface,  80  at  bottom,  and  28|  in  depth, 
which  would  be  sufficiently  capacious  for  a 
line-of-battle-ship.  The  engineer  is  however 
of  opinion  that  a  ship  canal  17^  feet  deep  at 
high  water,  82  feet  wide  between  the  banks,, 
and  40  at  bottom,  would  be  preferable,  in 
which  case  the  cost  of  completion  would  be 
about  $54,548.  New  York  Paper, 
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FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

George  Keith. 

Until  the  occurrences  of  our  own  times 
threw  all  the  former  heresies  into  the  shade, 
the  separation  occasioned  by  George  Keith 
may  be  regarded  as  the  most  serious  dissention 
which  had  ever  disturbed  the  tranquilliiy  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  A  concise  history  of  an 
event  of  so  much  magnitude  and  interest  will 
have  additional  value,  from  the  light  which  the 
occurrences  of  our  own  times  will  both  re- 
ceive from  and  reflect  upon  it.  Yet  the  sources 
from  which  the  materials  for  this  undertaking 
are  to  be  derived,  are  scattered  through  so  ma- 
ny histories,  journals,  and  controversial  pam- 
phlets, and  the  most  curious  and  least  under- 
stood part,  tliat  of  Keith's  subsequent  career, 
is  so  little  adapted  for  abridgement,  that  it  is  but 
fair  to  inform  those  readers  of  "  The  Friend" 
who  look  for  short  and  lively  essays,  that  they 
are  about  engaging  with  one  of  unusual  length, 
and  perhaps  of  unusual  dulness.  The  schism, 
however,  forms  an  important  era  in  our  annals, 
and  a  connected  history  of  its  rise,  progress, 
and  termination,  is  yet  wanting.  The  materi- 
als from  which  the  following  narrative  has  been 
formed,  are  to  be  found  in  Sewel's,  Gough's, 
Smith's,  and  Proud's  Histories,  the  controver- 
sial writings  of  George  Keith,  Thomas  Budd, 
William  Bradford,  Thomas  Elwood,  Samuel 
Jennings,  and  Richard  Claridge,  and  from  the 
journals  of  John  Richardson,  Samuel  Bownas, 
Thomas  Wilson,  Thomas  Story,  Comly's  Hi- 
story of  Byberry,  and  many  small  and  scattered 
pamphlets  in  Friends'  library  in  Philadelphia. 
This  general  acknowledgement  will  perhaps 
serve,  in  place  of  a  continual  reference  at  the 
foot  of  the  column  to  the  title  and  page  of  the 
authority  for  what  is  stated. 

Of  the  early  history  of  George  Keith,  I 
have  learned  nothing  more  than  is  stated  by 
Sewel  and  Gough,  that  he  was  a  Scotchman 
by  birth,  and  received  a  learned  education  at 
the  university  of  Aberdeen  to  qualify  him  for 
the  church  of  Scotland.  These  faithful  annal- 
ists appear  to  be  ignorant  of  the  circumstances 
attending  his  convincement  of  the  truth  of 
Friends'  principles,  and  joining  the  Society; 
and  tiie  first  notice  I  find  of  him  is,  that,  in  the 
year  lGG4,he  paid  a  religious  visit  to  Aberdeen, 
where  he  was  imprisoned  for  ten  months.  His 
residence  at  this  time  was  iti  the  south  of  Scot- 
land. Notliing  daunted  by  this  reception,  he 
attempted  "  to  bear  his  testimony  to  the  truth 
in  the  great  steeple-house  at  Aberdeen,"  in  the 
following  year,  and  was  knocked  down  and 
severely  assaulted  for  so  doing.  He  suffered 
a  long  imprisonment,  and  llie  confiscation  of 
his  properly,  as  a  reward  for  iiis  zeal  and  bold- 
ness, and  bore  his  testimony  to  the  truth  of  his 
profession  with  a  fortitude  tiiat  greatly  endeared 
him  to  his  brethren.  He  was  engaged  with 
Barclay,  and  Pcnn,an(l  Whitehead,  and  Crisp, 
in  several  of  tiiose  public  disputations,  whici) 
the  manners  of  tiie  age  allowed,  and  of  which, 
if  we  may  judge  from  tlie  printed  records,  the 
conclusion  was  almost  always  unsatisfactory  to 
both  parties.  In  1G77  he  accompanied  Pent 
and  Barclay  in  their  visit  to  Holland.  KcitI 
also  wrote  several  treatises  in  vindication  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Society,  such  as  that  on 


immediate  revelation,  that  on  the  universal 
free  grace  of  the  gospel,  and  many  others.  He 
was  a  man  of  an  acute  and  cultivated  mind, 
learned  and  eloquent,  but  opinionated  and  dis- 
putatious.   In  the  year  1682,  we  find  him  en- 
gaged as  teacher  of  a  Friends'  school  at  Ed- 
monton in  Hertfordshire,  where  he  was  thrown 
into  jail  for  refusing  to  take  an  oath.  After 
this  he  removed  to  London,  to  seek  (according 
to  Gough)  a  privileged  place  to  reside  in. 
Here  also  he  was  informed  against,  and  im- 
prisoned for  preaching  and  teaching  a  school, 
without  a  license.    The  writers  of  that  time 
date  the  declension  of  his  zeal  and  faith  from 
about  this  period.    They  assert  that  he  began 
to  show  an  ambitious  and  self-important  spirit, 
and  it  was  conjectured  by  some  that  he  as- 
pired to  that  authority  in  the  church  which 
George  Fox,  by  reason  of  his  superior  religi- 
ous weight  and  experience,  had  exercised  dur- 
ing his  life.    The  change  in  his  character  was 
accelerated  by  the  influence  which  a  visiona- 
ry German  is  said  to  have  acquired  over  him. 
This  was  the  younger  Van  Helmont,  the  son 
ot  the  celebrated  chemist  of  that  name.  He 
was  one  of  those  intoxicated  enthusiasts,  chem- 
ists, alchemists,  and  empirics  with  whom  Ger- 
many swarmed.    His  knowledge  was  as  shal- 
low as  his  boast  of  it  was  extravagant,  and  his 
manner  of  life  was  as  eccentric  as  his  opinions. 
He  travelled  through  Eui'ope  with  a  horde  of 
gypsies,  that  he  might  learn  their  language  and 
customs.    He  professed  to  believe  in  the  phi- 
losopher's stone,  the  universal  panacea,  and 
the  transmigration  of  souls.    He  pretended 
that  he  had  discovered  the  language  natural  to 
the  human  race,  and  affirmed  that  a  person 
born  deaf  and   dumb  would  articulate  the 
characters  at  first  sight.    One  of  his  works, 
entitled  "Sedar  olam — siveordosfeculorum  his- 
torica  enurratio  doctrina,"  the  authors  of  the 
General  Biographical  Dictionary  pronounce  to 
be  "  one  of  the  most  strange,  absurd,  and  im- 
pious books  which  has  appeared  since  the  in- 
vention of  printing."    Keith  is  said  to  have 
adopted  many  of  the  theological  doctrines  of 
this  hardy  empiric,  relating  to  the  resurrection 
and  the  transmigration  of  souls.    These  opi- 
nions he  was  cautious  not  publicly  to  express; 
yet  he  advocated  them  in  an  anonymous  pub- 
lication, which    he  could  not  altogether  dis- 
avow.   His  notion  was,  that  the  soul  under- 
went twelve  revolutions,  or  transmigrations, 
passing  out  of  one  body  into  another,  so  as  to 
accomplish  the  one  thousand  years  on  earth,  of 
the  prophetic  writings.  Some  other  of  his  opi- 
nions have  a  singular  coincidence  with  tiiose 
advanced  by  Elias  Hicks.    For  instance,  he 
alRrnicd  it  to  be  a  gross  error  to  suppose  "  that 
the  garden,  or  paradise,  where  God  placed 
man  when  he  made  him,  was  some  part  of  the 
visible  earth  that  wo  may  walk  upon,  &.c. — and 
that  the  trees  were  such  as  did  grow  on  thi 
visible  earth,  called  the  dry  land,  &c  "  Ac- 
cording to  him,  the  whole  account  is  an  alle- 
gory.   He  esteemed  it  a  great  error  to  assert 
that  Adam  and  Eve  were  naked  before  the  fall. 
The  eternal  word,  says  he,  was  this  garden,  and 
the  life  in  the  word  the  tree  of  life;  the  beasts 
of  the  field  were  the  fallen  angels;  and  the 
coats  of  skin  wherewith  God  clothed  them  after 
the  full,  was  typical  of  the  righteousness  of  the 


Lamb.  Much  mor'e  of  this  wild  mysticism  may 
be  gleaned  from  a  book  of  Keith's,  entitled 
"Wisdom  advanced  in  the  correction  of  many 
gross  and  hurtful  errors,"  printed  in  1694.  It 
may  readily  be  believed,  that  so  confident  and 
forward  a  spirit  could  not  altogether  conceal 
from  his  brethren,  the  change  which  such  sen- 
timents must  have  effected  on  his  religious 
character;  and  that  the  consciousness  of  a  de- 
crease in  their  esteem  and  unity  with  him,  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  open  rupture  which  took 
place.  Gough  attributes  to  this  change  in  his 
disposition  his  desire  to  emigrate  to  America, 
at  that  time  the  great  land  of  promise.  He  re- 
moved to  New  Jersey,  about  the  year  1686, 
and  settled  at  Freehold,  or  Monmouth,  as  it  is 
now  called.  In  the  year  1687.  he  was  employ- 
ed to  run  the  division  line  between  East  and 
West  Jersey;  and  in  1689,  removed  to  Phila- 
delphia, to  become  the  teacher  of  the  gram- 
mar school,  then  recently  founded  under  a 
charter  from  William  Penn.  He  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  paid  much  attention  to  his  new 
duties.  His  own  account  is  that  he  kept  an 
usher,  and  spent  a  great  part  of  his  time  in 
reading,  meditation,  visiting  meetings,  and  an 
sweringthe  conscientious  doubts  and  questions 
of  many  people.  This  course  of  conduct  was 
not  calculated  to  render  satisfaction  to  his  em- 
ployers, and  his  ambitious  spirit  did  not  long 
remain  satisfied  with  so  subordinate  a  station. 
He  continued  in  the  service  of  the  school  cor- 
poration but  for  one  year,  at  the  end  of  which 
he  was  released  by  his  own  desire.  In  the  year 
1691,  he  travelled  as  a  minister  in  unity  with 
Friends  through  the  New  England  colonies; 
and  I  find  his  name  with  many  others,  to  a  pa- 
per issued  at  Newport,  R.  I.  the  18th  of  4th 
mo.  1691,  entitled  "  the  Christian  faith  of  the 
people  of  God,  called  Quakers,  vindicated 
from  the  calumnies  of  Christian  Lodowick." 
Samuel  Jennings,  who  was  with  him  on  thai 
journey,  says,  that  he  made  it  his  practice  to 
challenge  professors  and  priests  to  dispute  with 
him,  more  from  vain-glory,  and  a  desire  for 
victory,  than  edification,  and  that  his  conduct 
in  these  public  arguments  was  often  marked 
with  passion  and  insults,  and  redounded  but 
little  to  the  advantage  of  trutli.  So  late  as 
the  succeeding  year  1G92,  after  his  open  sepa- 
ration from  his  friends  in  Philadelphia,  he  pub- 
lished a  defence  of  tiie  doctrines  of  the  Socie- 
ty against  an  attack  by  Cotton  Mather;  being 
willing  to  make  a  show  of  soundness  in  the 
faith,  in  order  to  support  his  claims  as  an  in 
jured  and  persecuted  man. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  George  Keith  had 
become  an  object  of  care  and  admonition  to 
his  friends  before  lie  left  Great  Britain.  His 
conduct,  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Ame- 
rica, was  such  as  to  excite  uneasiness  in  the 
minds  of  his  experienced  and  judicious  lu-e- 
tiiren.  His  towering  thoughts  of  himself,  savs 
Samuel  Jennings,  rendered  him  a  very  uneasy 
member  of  any  Society,  civil  or  religious.  He 
began  by  finding  fault  with  the  church  discip- 
line, "  complaining  that  there  was  too  great 
a  laxness:  for  the  amendment  of  which  he  pre 
sents  a  paper  to  the  meeting  of  ministering 
Friends,  in  order  to  have  it  published  and  put 
in  practice.  But  there  being  many  things  in 
it  which  seemed  very  uncoulii  and  strange  to 
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friends,  it  Avas  referred  to  the  further  consider- 
ation of  the  ministering  Friends  at  the  yearly 
meeting:  and  they  not  being  satisfied  therewith, 
proposed  to  send  it  to  the  yearly  meeting  in 
London,  to  have  their  sense  upon  it,  which  he 
refused,  saying  he  would  rather  let  it  drop. 
But  it  not  being  complied  with,  as  he  expect- 
ed, we  found  him  very  uneasy;  and  it  was  ob- 
served, that,  from  that  time  forward,  he  was 
more  captious;  and  made  it  his  business  to 
pick  up  what  he  could  to  reproach  Friends 
withal.    And  having  let  in  much  discontent, 
he  often  expressed  it  publicly,  as  well  as  priv- 
ately, impeaching  their  testimony  and  way  of 
preaching;  which  grieved  many  to  find  him 
so  regardless  of  the  honour  of  truth,  as  to  ut- 
ter things  of  that  nature  in  public  auditories, 
so  large  and  mixed  as  ours  were.    This,  toge 
ther  with  his  own  tedious,  dry,  and  insipid  dis 
courses  in  our  meeting,  did  much  lessen  him 
in  the  esteem  of  some,  that  before  had  given 
evidence  enough  of  more  than  common  re- 
spect for  him."    It  was  to  the  yearly  meeting 
of  IG 90,  that  the  above  papers,  which  contained 
among  other  things  a  set  of  questions  that  were 
to  be  answered  by  persons  applying  for  admit- 
tance into  the  Society,  was  presented;  and  in 
the  following  year,  after  his  return  from  New 
England,  we  find  him  engaged  in  the  contro- 
versy which  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
breach  between  him  and  his  friends.  Accord- 
ing to  his  own  narrative,  at  the  monthly  meet- 
ing held  on  the  29th  ofl  1th  mo.  1691-2,  Thomas 
Fitzwater  accused  him  of  denying  the  suffici- 
ency of  the  hght  within,  and  promised  to  bring 
his  evidence  to  the  next  monthly  meeting.  At 
this  meeting,  his  assertion  was  confirmed  by 
William  Stockdale,  a  minister,  and  four  other 
Friends,  wiiose  evidence  was  rejected  by  G. 
Keith  and  his  party  as  that  of  prejudiced  per- 
sons. William  Stockdale  was  accused  by  Keith 
before  the  select  yearly  meeting,  which  met  in 
the  7th  month,  1691,  having  asserted  that  Keith 
preached  two  Christs,  because  he  preached 
faith  in  Christ  within  and  in  Christ  without  us; 
and  although  William  Stockdale  denied  having 
said  so,  yet,  on  the  evidence  of  two  of  Keith's 
friends,  the  meeting,  after  a  discussion  pro- 
tracted through  six  days  by  the  turbulent  be- 
haviour of  Keith  and  his  party,  pronounced  a 
censure  on  him  for  the  same,  as  G.  Keith's 
doctrine  of  Christ  without  and  Christ  within 
being  the  same  Christ  was  sound  and  true.  At 
the  monthly  meeting  held  the  26th  of  12  mo. 
1691,  George  Keith  and  his  party  used  great 
efforts  to  procure  from  the  meeting  a  condemn- 
ationof  these  Friendsandavindication  of  Kcish, 
in  which  they  appear  to  have  failed;  for  the 
meeting  having  finished  the  business  before  it 
regularly  adjourned  to  the  usual  period,  and  the 
Keithites  remained  behind,  and  adjourned  to 
meet  the  next  day  at  the  school-house.  At 
this  adjournment,  they  agreed  upon  a  minute, 
condemning  Fitzwater  and  Stockdale,  and  re- 
quiring them  to  abstain  from  their  public  mi- 
nistry until  they  had  rendered  satisfaction  pub- 
licly to  Keith.    The  monthly  meeting  appealed 
to  the  quarterly  meeting,  on  account  of  this  ir- 
regular proceeding  on  the  part  of  Keith.  The 
superior  meeting  was  about  to  take  up  the  case, 
and  directed  him  to  withdraw,  which  he  re- 


cipal  friends  present  would  also  withdraw,  af- 
ter which  act  of  insubordation  the  meeting  re- 
fused to  record  or  acknowledge  the  acts  of  the 
adjourned  meeting. 

( Jb  be  continued.) 


FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

REDEMPTION  BY  JESUS  CHRIST. 

{Continued from  page  66.) 

Having  advanced  these  three  positions,  that 
a  certain  day  or  time  of  visitation  is  granted  to 
every  man  in  which  it  is  possible  for  him  to  be 
saved  ;  that  to  effect  this  grand  object,  the 
Creator  has  dispensed  a  measure  of  the  light 
of  his  own  Son  ;  and  that  in  and  by  this  light, 
seed,  or  grace  in  the  heart,  God  invites, 
calls,  exhorts,  and  strives  with  every  man  in 
order  to  save  him,  Robert  Barclay  proceeds 
to  offer  some  furtiier  explanations  of  liis  views. 

"  First,  then,  by  this  day  and  time  of  visitation, 
which  we  say  God  gives  unto  all,  during  which  they 
may  be  saved,  we  do  not  understand  the  ichole  time 
of  every  moM^s  life;  though  to  some  it  may  be  ex- 
tended to  the  very  hour  of  death,  as  we  see  in  the  ex- 
ample of  the  thief  converted  upon  the  cross  :  but 
such  a  season  at  least,  as  sufficiently  exonerateth  God 
of  every  man's  condemnation,  whicli  to  some  may  be 
sooner,  and  to  others  later,  according  as  the  Lord  in 
his  wisdom  sees  meet.  So  that  many  men  may  out- 
live this  day,  after  which  there  may  be  no  possibility 
of  salvation  to  them,  and  God  justly  sutfers  them  to 
be  hardened,  as  a  just  punishment  of  their  unbelief  and 
even  raises  them  up  as  instruments  of  wrath,  and 
makes  them  a  scourge  one  against  another." 

This  explains  the  insensibility  whicli  some 
unbelievers  and  impenitent  sinners  exhibit  at 
the  hour  of  death,  neither  fearing  the  tremen- 
dous doom  that  awaits  them,  nor  professmg  to 
have  any  hope  of  salvation.  Hardened  in  un- 
belief, their  day  of  mercy  has  expired,  and 
they  pass  out  of  the  world  glorying  in  their 
wickedness,  until  they  are  awfully  undeceived 
by  the  irreversible  sentence,  "  Go,  ye  cursed, 
into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and 
his  angels." 

"  Secondly.  '  By  this  seed,  grace  and  word  of  God, 
and  light  wherewith  we  say  every  one  is  enlightened, 
we  understand,'  says  R.  B.  'a  spiritual,  heavenly, 
and  invisible  principle,  in  which  God,  as  Father, 
Son,  and  Spirit  dwells ;  a.  measure  of  wliicli  divine 
and  glorious  lile  is  in  all  men  as  a  seed,  which  of  its 
own  nature  draws,  invites,  and  inclines  unto  God.' 
As  this  seed  is  received  in  the  heart,  and  suffered  to 
bring  forth  its  natural  and  proper  effect,  Christ  comes 
to  be  formed  and  raised,  of  which  the  Scriptures 
makes  so  much  mention,  calling  it  the  new  man, 
Christ  within,  the  hope  of  glori/.  This  is  that  Christ 
within,  which  we  are  heard  so  much  to  speak  and 
declare  of,  every  whero  preaching  him  up,  and  ex- 
horting people  to  believe  in  the  light,  and  obey  it, 
that  they  may  come  to  know  Christ  in  them,  to  de- 
liver them  from  all  sin.'' 

The  Hicksites  construe  this  doctrine,  so  as 
to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  faith  in  the 


God,  as  he  is  glorified  in  the  Jieavens  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  Father,  he  turned  it  off,  by 
replying,  "  that  the  apostles  were  misunder- 
stood." ButR.  Barclay,  to  guard  his  readers 
against  such  a  construction,  says  : — 

"  But  by  this,  as  we  do  not  at  all  intend  to  equal 
ourselves  to  that  holy  man  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who  was  born  of  the  virgin  Mary,  in  whom  all  the 
fulness  of  the  Godhead  duett  bodily,  so  neither  do  we 
destroy  the  reality  of  his  present  existence,  as  some 
have  falsely  calumniated  us.  For  though  we  affirm 
that  Christ  dwells  in  us,  yet  not  immediately,  but 
mediately,  as  he  is  in  that  seed  which  is  in  us ; 
whereas  He,  to  wit,  the  Eternal  Word,  which  was 
with  God,  and  was  God,  dwelt  immediately  in  that 
holy  man." 

After  further  descanting  upon  the  efficacy 
of  this  divine  seed  and  light  in  the  soul,  pro- 
ducing '<  those  spiritual  senses  by  which  we 
are  made  capable  of  tasting,  smelling,  seeing, 
and  handling  the  things  of  God,"  and  by  per- 
fect obedience  to  which  the  work  of  sanctifi- 
cation  is  gradually  accomplished,  in  order  to 
show  that  all  these  blessed  effects  are  connect- 
ed with  what  the  Lord  Jesus  also  did  without 
us,  and  for  us,  R.  B.  proceeds  : 

"We  do  not  hereby  intend  any  ways  to  lessen  or 
derogate  from  the  atonement  and  sacrifice  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  but  on  the  contrary  do  magnify  and  exalt  it. 
For  as  we  believe  all  those  things  to  have  been  cer- 
tainly transacted  which  are  recorded  in  the  holy 
Scriptures  concerning  the  birth,  life,  miracles,  suffer- 
ings, resurrection  and  ascension  of  Christ;  so  we  do 
also  believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  to  believe 
it  to  whom  it  pleases  God  to  reveal  the  same,  and 
to  bring  them  to  the  knowledge  of  it;  yea,  we  be- 
lieve it  were  damnable  unbelief  not  to  believe  it, 
when  so  declared  ;  but  to  resist  that  holy  seed,  which 
as  minded  would  lead  and  incline  every  one  to  be- 
lieve it  as  it  is  offered  unto  them,  though  it  reveal- 
eth  not  in  every  one  the  outward  and  explicit 
knowledge  of  it,  nevertheless  it  always  assenteth  to 
it,  ubi  declarator,  where  it  is  declared.  Nevertheless, 
as  we  firmly  believe  it  was  necessary  that  Christ 
should  come,  that  by  his  death  and  sufferings  he 
might  offer  up  himself  a  sacrifice  to  God  for  our 
sins,  who  liis  own  self  bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body 
on  the  tree  ;  so  we  believe  that  the  remission  of  sins 
which  any  partake  of,  is  only  in  and  by  virtue  of 
that  most  satisfactory  sacrifice,  and  no  otherwise. 
For  it  is  by  the  obedience  of  that  one  that  the  free 
gift  is  come  upon  all  to  justification.  For  we  affirm, 
that  as  all  men  partake  of  the  fruit  of  Adam's  fall, 
in  that  by  reason  of  that  evil  seed,  which  through 
him  is  communicated  unto  them,  thej'  are  prone 
and  inclined  unto  evil,  though  thousands  of  thou- 
sands be  ignorant  of  Adam's  fall,  neither  ever 
knew  of  the  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit ;  so  also 
many  may  come  to  feel  the  influence  of  this 
holy  and  divine  seed  and  light,  and  be  turned  from 
evil  to  good  by  it,  though  they  knew  nothing  of 
Christ's  coming  in  the  flesh,  through  whose  obe- 
dience and  sufferings  it  is  purchased  unto  them. 
And  as  we  affirm  it  is  absolutely^  needful  that  those  do 
believe  the  history  of  Christ's  outward  appearance, 
whom  it  pleased  God  to  bring  to  the  knowledge  of 
it ;  so  we  do  freely  confess,  that  even  that  outward 
knowledge  is  very  comfortable  to  such  as  are  subject 
to  and  led  by  the  inward  seed  and  light.    For  not 


Lord  Jesus  Christ.     They  make  it  to  convey  only  doth  the  sense  of  Christ's  love  and  sufferings 


the  idea,  that  a  distinct  Christ  is  produced  in 
every  regenerated  Christian.  That  this  birth 
is  the  Son  of  which  God  is  Father,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  the  producing  agent,  that  our  Lord 
required  regeneration  as  we  do,  and  therefore, 
in  this  respect,  noways  differs  from  us.  E. 
Hicks,  on  his  first  visit  to-  Mount  Pleasant  ten 
years  ago,  speaking  of  the  new  birth  in  the 
heart,  said,  "  Here  is  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,"  and  when  he  was  told  that  this  doc 


fused  to  do,  unless  seven  or  eight  of  the  prin-  trine  went  to  destroy  a  belief  in  the  Son  of 


tend  to  humble  thein,  but  they  are  thereby  also 
strengthened  in  their  faith,  and  encouraged  to  follow- 
that  excellent  pattern  which  he  hath  left  us,  who 
suffered  for  us,  as  saith  the  apostle  Peter,  1  Pet.  ii. 
21.  leaving  us  an  example  that  we  should  follow  his 
steps  :  and  many  times  we  are  greatly  edified  and 
refreshed  with  the  gracious  sayings  which  proceed 
out  of  his  mouth.  The  history  then  is  profitable 
and  comfortable  with  the  mystery,  and  never  with- 
out it ;  but  the  mystery  is  and  may  be  profitable 
without  the  explicit  and  outward  knowledge  of  the 
history." 

Friends  were  often  charged  with  meaning  a 
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natural  light,  or  the  light  of  man's  conscience. 
The  Socinians  allege  that  they  meant  a  na- 
tural facully  of  the  soul,  and  that  they  only 
differed  in  wording  their  opinions.  But  Friends 
constantly  declared,  that  the  light  of  which 
they  spoke  was  not  only  distinct,  but  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature  from  the  soul  of  man  and  its  fa- 
culties." They  admitted,  that  by  these  he 
might  acquire  a  notional  knowledge  of  the 
Divine  Being,  which,  instead  of  promoting, 
only  hindered  the  work  of  salvation.  R.  B. 
says,  "  Indeed  the  great  course  of  the  apos- 
tacy  hath  been,  that  man  hath  sought  to  fathom 
the  things  of  God  in  and  by  this  natural  and 
rational  principle,  and  to  build  up  a  religion 
in  it,  neglecting  and  overlooking  this  principle 
and  seed  of  God  in  the  heart ;  so  that  herein, 
in  the  most  universal  and  catholic  sense,  hath 
antichrist  in  every  man  set  up  himself;  and  sit- 
teth  in  the  temple  of  God  as  God,  and  above 
every  thing  that  is  called  God."  In  the  pre- 
sent apostacy  amongst  us,  whilst  they  assumed 
the  profession  of  the  light,  the  leaders  have 
taken  for  guide  their  own  untoward  inclina- 
tions, they  have  put  darkness  for  light,  of  which 
they  know  not  the  ways,  neither  the  paths 
thereof.  For  had  they  truly  believed  in  the 
light  and  walked  in  the  light  with  which  Christ, 
the  eternal  Sun  of  Righteousness,  enlightens 
every  man  that  cometh  info  the  world,  they 
would  have  been  full  believers  in  him,  in  all 
his  divine  and  glorious  offices. 

"We  do  further  rightly  distinguish  this  from 
man's  natural  conscience  ;  for  conscience  being  that 
in  man  which  ailseth  from  the  natural  faculties  of 
man's  soul,  may  be  defiled  and  corrupted.  It  is  said 
expressly  of  the  impure,  Tit.  i.  15.  that  even  their 
mind  and  conscience  is  defiled  ;  but  this  light  can 
never  be  corrupted  nor  denied  ;  neither  did  it  ever 
consent  to  evil  or  wickedness  In  any  :  for  it  is  said 
expressly,  that  It  makes  all  things  manifest  that  are 
reproveable,  Eph.  v.  13.  and  so  is  a  faithful  witness 
for  God  against  every  unrighteousness  in  man. 
Now  conscience,  to  define  it  truly,  comes  from 
[conscire,]  and  is  that  knowledge  which  ariseth  in 
man's  heart  from  what  agreeth,  contradlcteth,  or  is 
contrary  to  any  thir.'g  believed  by  him,  whereby  he 
becomes  conscious  to  himself  that  he  transgresseth 
by  doing  that  which  he  is  persuaded  he  ought  not 
to  do.  So  that  the  mind  being  once  blinded  or 
defiled  with  a  wrung  belief,  there  ariseth  a  con 
science  from  that  belief,  which  troubles  him  when  he 
goes  against  it. 

"  Thus  then  man's  natural  conscience  is  sufficient- 
ly distinguished  from  it ;  for  conscience  followeth 
the  judgment,  doth  not  inform  it ;  but  this  light,  as 
it  is  received,  removes  the  blindness  of  the  judg 
ment,  opens  tlie  understanding,  and  rectifies  both  the 
judgment  and  conscience.  So  we  confess  also,  that 
conscience  is  an  excellent  thing,  where  It  is  rightly 
informed  and  enlightevied. 

"To  the  light  of  Christ  then  in  the  conscience,  and 
not  to  man's  natural  conscience,  it  is  that  we  con 
tinually  commend  men  ;  this,  not  that,  Is  it  which  we 
preach  up,  and  direct  people  to,  as  to  a  most  certain 
guide  unto  life  eternal." 

A  MIDNIGHT  HYMN. 

By  Hannah  More. 

Where'er  I  am,  whate'er  I  see, 
Eternal  Lord,  is  full  of  Thee! 
1  feci  thee  in  the  gloom  of  night, 
I  see  tiiee  in  the  morning  light. 

'When  care  distracts  my  anxious  soul, 
Thy  grace  can  every  thought  control; 
Thy  word  can  still  the  troubled  heart. 
And  peace  and  confidence  impart. 


If  pain  invade  my  broken  rest. 

Or  if  corroding  griefs  molest; 

Soon  as  the  Comforter  appears. 

My  sighs  are  hushed,  and  dried  my  tears. 

Thy  wisdom  guides,  thy  will  directs. 
Thy  arm  upholds,  thy  power  protects; 
With  Thee,  when  I  at  dawn  converse. 
The  shadows  sink,  the  clouds  disperse. 

Then  as  the  sun  illumes  the  skies, 
Oh  Sun  of  righteousness,  arise! 
Dispel  the  fogs  of  mental  night. 
Being  of  beings.  Light  of  lightl 
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[From  the  JYew  York  American  of  Dec.  29lh,  1829.-1 
The  Cherokees. — The  meeting  last  evening,  at  the 
Masonic  Hall,  was  in  number  and  composition  most 
respectable — we  had  almost  said  unprecedently  so. 
The  meeting  was  organised  by  the  choice  of  Col. 
John  Trumbull  as  Chairman — one  of  the  race  of 
other  days — and  of  Peter  Sharp  and  Dr.  Torrey,  as 
Secretaries. 

.  Mr.  H.  Maxwell,  Mr.  M.  C.  Patterson,  and  Mr. 
Ketchum,  severally  addressed  the  audience.  A  me- 
morial, drawn  with  ability,  was  then  read  by  Mr. 
Blunt,  and  unanimously  adopted  by  the  meeting, 
with  directions  that  copies  of  it  be  transmitted  to 
both  Houses  of  Congress.  The  following  resolution 
was  also  passed  : — 

Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  our  fellow 
citizens  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  to  petition 
Congress  on  behalf  of  the  Cherokee  and  other 
southern  tribes  of  Indians,  that  they  may  be  sustain- 
ed in  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  their  national 
and  social  rights,  and  that  the  honour  and  good 
faith  of  this  nation  may  be  preserved. 


Our  minds  for  weeks  past  have  been  much  oc 
cupied,  and  we  may  say  oppressed,  in  the  con 
sideration  of  a  subject,  as  we  conceive,  inti 
mately  connected  with  the  reputation  of  our 
country,  if  not  with  its  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness. For  as  "  righteousness  exalteth  a  nation, 
and  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people,"  as  na- 
tional oppression  and  injustice,  deliberately  ex- 
ercised towards  the  unoflending  and  defence- 
less, is  unquestionably  sin  of  the  deepest  die, 
surely  there  will  ensue,  if  certain  proposed 
measures  be  enforced,  an  awful  apprehension 
of  righteous  retribution,  and  that  He,  who  hath 
pronounced, "  vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay," 
will  arise,  in  his  majesty  and  might,  to  "  judge 
the  poor  of  the  people,"  and  "  break  in  pieces 
the  oppressor."  We  allude  to  the  hard  case 
of  those  remnants  of  the  aboriginal  owners  of 
the  soil  which  we  now  occupy,  or,  more 
strictly  speaking,  the  case  of  the  much  abused 
Cherokees,  and  the  other  southern  Indian 
tribes.  What  has  become  of  the  spirit  that 
once  actuated  the  descendants  of  the  good 
Onas?  that  warmed  the  breasts  of  such  men  as 
the  Benezets,  the  Pembertons,  and  the  Zanes' 
— of  John  Parrish,  David  Bacon,  Nicholas 
Wain,  and  others,  who  have  gone  to  their  final 
recompense,  but  the  light  of  whose  example  re- 
mains? and  their  example  is  not  wholly  lost,  there 
are  thousands  of  our  fellow  citizens,  of  all  religi- 
ous denominations,  we  confidently  believe,  who 
are  fully  prepared  to  enter  their  solemn  protesta- 
tions against  the  Georgia  encroachments.  Then 
why  such  an  appearance  of  apathy?  Why  are 
there  no  active  measures  taken?  The  zeal  of  our 
sister  city  of  New  York,  has  been  roused  to  the 
subject,  as  will  appear  by  the  annexed  extract, 
and  shall  we  hesitate  to  second  their  laudable  ef- 
forts? Some  maybe  ready  to  say,  it  will  be  useless, 
of  no  avail;  but  of  this  we  cannot  be  certain — 
and  we  know  not  what  might  be  the  effect  of 
a  respectful,  temperate,  but  energetic  remon- 
strance, sustained  by  numerous  signatures. 
In  a  government  constituted  like  ours,  there 
is  liope,  while  the  final  step  is  suspended — 
self-interest  for  a  time  may  blind,  the  arts  of 
sophistry  bewilder,  but  the  convictions  of  rea- 
son, and  truth,  and  justice  may  intervene,  and 
ultimately  prevail;  and  at  least,  let  us  do  all 
that  is  in  our  power,  to  ward  off  an  act,  which, 
if  perpetrated,  will  be  an  indelible  stain  upon 
our  annals,  an  abomination  in  the  eyes  of  all 
good  men — a  national  calamity. 


NEW  FOSSIL  QUADRUPED. 

A  farmer  of  the  name  of  Crawford,  while 
engaged  in  making  some  excavations,  a  short 
time  since,  at  about  twelve  miles  from  New- 
burg,  Orange  County,  New  York,  discovered 
a  considerable  part  of  a  fossil  skeleton,  which 
he  carefully  disinterred.  The  bones  consisted 
of  a  large  part  of  the  head,  all  the  teeth,  and 
various  parts  of  the  trunk  and  extremities,  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation.  On  referring  to  the 
minute  description  and  accurate  figures  of  the 
mastodon,  (commonly  called  mammoth,)  in  the 
2d  vol.  of  Godman's  American  Natural  His- 
tory, the  intelligent  discoverer  satisfied  himself 
that  the  bones  belonged  to  a  very  different 
animal.  These  bones  have  been  recently  ex- 
amined, and  a  description  of  them  drawn  up 
by  Dr.  Godman,  for  the  American  Philosophi- 
cal Society,  in  whose  transactions  it  will  most 
probably  be  published,  accompanied  by  satis- 
factory engravings  of  all  the  interesting  parts. 
From  this  description  it  appears,  that  the  ani- 
mal forms  a  new  genus  of  mammiferous  quad- 
ruped, closely  allied  to  the  mastodon.  We 
congratulate  the  lovers  of  natural  history  upon 
this  accession  to  the  list  of  great  extinct  Amer- 
ican animals  ;  and  we  would  earnestly  recom- 
mend the  care  which  has  been  taken  in  pre- 
serving these  singular  relics,  to  the  imitation 
of  all  our  farmers  and  others  throughout  the 
country,  who  are  employed  in  removing  the 
soil  to  any  depth.  As  soon  as  the  description 
is  published,  we  shall  lay  before  our  readers 
more  ample  information  on  this  subject. 

The  opinions  inculcated  in  the  article  on 
intemperance,  however  they  may  wear  the  face 
of  novelty,  in  our  judgment,  have  much  good 
sense  to  recommend  them. 

We  invite  attention  to  the  article  headed 
"  George  Keith,"  a  portion  of  which  is  insert- 
ed to-day,  and  though  its  "  unusual  length"  will 
necessarily  require  it  to  be  continued  through 
several  numbers,  we  do  not  fear  that  our  read- 
ers will  impute  to  it  the  fault  of  unusual  dul- 
ness." 


M.irriod  al  Frionils'  IMccting  House  at  the  Falls,  B.  C.  on  5th 
d.-iy,  17Ui  of  12  mo.  JOHN  JONES,  of  Plumstead  township  to 
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FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

THE  WATCHMAN,  NO.  13. 
To  the  Watchman. 

There  is  no  class  of  persons  so  apt  to  form 
wayward  and  unaccountable  attachments  as 
your  shy  and  bashful  men.  For  as  the  utter- 
ance of  their  mouth  does  not  keep  pace  with 
the  workings  of  their  mind,  they  are  very  apt 
to  surprise  you  with  unexpected  and  abrupt  de- 
clarations of  esteem  or  dislike,  of  which  he 
who  is  solicitous  to  know  the  causes  and  the 
motives,  must  search  long  and  diligently  to 
discover.  Your  truly  bashful  man  often  be- 
comes intimate,  at  first  sight,  with  a  mere  stran- 
ger in  whom  he  has  discovered  a  congenial 
feeling;  and  that  social  instinct,  which  no  as- 
siduities at  times  can  call  out,  will  at  others 
break  forth  spontaneously  in  strong  and  lively 
affection.  I  am  inclined  to  account  thus  for 
the  deep  interest  which  1  feel  in  "  The  Friend," 
and  the  desire  I  have  always  cherished  of  be- 
coming a  favourite  with  its  readers.  The 
vanity  which  has  prompted  the  wisli,  induces 
me  to  think,  that  it  may  be  of  some  interest  to 
them  to  learn  what  is  my  manner  of  life.  Pic- 
ture to  thyself,  then,  friendly  reader,  one  of 
those  three  storied  houses  so  common  in  old 
Philadelphia.  Its  front  is  chequered  with  black 
and  red  bricks;  its  roofhas  a  double  pitch,  and 
an  overhanging  eve;  there  is  a  penthouse  be- 
tween each  story,  of  which  the  lower  one  projects 
so  far  as  to  shelter  the  porch  beneath  from  the 
sun  and  the  rain.  An  arch  is  turned  in  brick 
over  each  window,  while  that  friendly  badge 
with  its  faded  colours,  indicates  that  the  owner 
has  long  been  a  contributor  to  the  Mutual  In- 
surance Company.  The  level  of  the  street 
has  been  raised  in  modern  times,  until  the 
soap  stone  of  the  porch  is  a  step  no  longer. 
The  door  is  painted  of  a  dark  brown  colour, 
and  is  embossed  with  a  small  black  iron  knock- 
er. It  opens  into  a  closet-like  entry  that  is 
partitioned  off  from  the  front  parlour.  Enter 
it  with  me,  for  it  was  the  abode  of  my  ances- 
tors, and  there  the  stranger  was  always  wel- 
come. Seat  thyself  in  that  high  backed  chair 
with  a  stuffed  leathern  seat;  the  fire  place  is 
in  the  farther  corner  of  the  room,  and  Dutch 
tiles  and  wainscotting  there  supply  the  place 


of  our  modern  and  costly  marble.  How  free 
from  spot  or  blen)ish  is  that  brick  hearth,  as 
clean  and  neat  as  black  and  red  paint  can  make 
it!  Observe  the  slender,  stately  looking  andi- 
rons, with  their  brass  tops  as  bright  as  a  mir- 
ror, the  bellows  suspended  on  one  side,  and  the 
hearth  brush  on  the  other.  That  piece  of 
worsted  embroidery  foui  inches  square,  curi- 
ously worked  into  strawberries,  and  suspended 
on  its  own  brass  knob,  was  essential  in  the 
parlour  arrangements  of  our  ancestors,  and 
that  bell  on  the  mantle-piece  was  duly  placed 
on  the  tea-table,  whenever  there  were  guests 
invited.  How  tastefully  are  the  colours  ar- 
ranged in  that  rag  carpet  on  the  floor,  how 
smooth  and  white  are  the  window  curtains! 
The  only  finery  which  meets  the  eye,  is  the 
antique  china  in  that  walnut  cupboard,  with 
glass  doors,  in  the  corner.  The  table  between  the 
windows  is  covered  with  oil  cloth.  Those  are 
no  modern  novelties  that  thou  seest  there — 
the  Holy  Bible,  William  Penn's  No  Cross  no 
Crown,  Sewel's  History,  Buchan's  Family 
Physician,  and  the  current  Almanac — these 
were  the  books  which  pleased  the  taste  of  my 
forefathers,  and  which  are  still  good  enough  to 
satisfy  the  taste  of  my  aunt  Rachel.  A  glass 
door  opens  into  the  back  parlour,  and  on  each 
side  of  the  fire-place  is  a  capacious  Windsor 
chair  with  commodious  arms,  and  a  well 
pressed  worsted  cushion.  When  all  these 
sights  have  become  familiar  to  thee,  thou  wilt 
not  be  surprised  at  the  appearance  of  my  vene- 
rable aunt  herself.  How  becoming  is  that 
long  waisted  gown  of  sober  livery,  that  ker- 
chief and  apron  of  the  purest  white,  the  scissors 
and  [)in-cushion  suspended  at  her  side,  that 
long-eared  cap  which  betrays,  and  yet  conceals 
her  whitened  locks!  She  may  perhaps  seem 
austere  and  forbidding  in  thy  sight,  but  exam- 
ine her  countenance:  age,  it  is  true,  has  plough- 
ed her  cheek  with  wrinkles,  but  has  left  un- 
dinmied  the  keen  lustre  of  her  eye,  which  the 
presence  of  her  friends  illuminates  with  joy. 
She  has  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  her  way — 
undazzled  by  the  allurem<ints  of  a  vain  and 
giddy  world,  fulfilling  afl  her  household  and 
social  duties  with  un^^eviating  strictness.  Yet 
this  is  far  from  being  her  highest  praise.  My 
aunt  Rachel  has  been  tried  with  very  severe 
afflictions,  and  has  passed  through  scenes  of 
domestic  sorrow,  amidst  which  nothing  could 
have  sustained  her,  but  that  power  which  cares 
for  the  widow  and  the  orphan. 

Time  has  dried  her  tears,  and  brightened  her 
countenance.  Few  know  that  a  settled  me- 
lancholy is  the  cast  of  her  secret  thoughts,  for 
her  sorrows  have  become  so  blended  with  devo- 
tion and  gratitude,  that  they  elevate  instead  of 
depressing  her  soul.  She  returns  from  com- 
munion with  her  Maker,  to  the  society  of  her 


friends,  cheerful,  placid,  and  social.  Her  con- 
versation is  marked  with  that  tranquil  good 
sense  and  fine  discrimination,  which  1  have  al- 
ways observed  to  be  the  characlerislic  of  a  ge- 
nuine Quaker  lady.  It  is  my  happy  lot  to  be 
able  to  repay  to  her  in  the  decline  of  her  life 
the  kindness  of  her  earlier  years,  and  to  sup- 
ply to  her  in  some  degree  at  least  the  place  of 
nearer  and  dearer  friends,  from  whom  death 
has  separated  her.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at, 
that,  so  connected  and  situated,  I  should  be  the 
advocate  of  old  times  and  old  customs,  and  be 
unable  to  fashion  myself  to  the  fickle  manners 
of  the  age  ?  Yet  I  often  find  myself  degene- 
rating from  my  ideal  standard,  and  adopting 
one  and  another  of  the  innovations  of  modern 
luxury. 

It  is  the  fate  of  an  idle  man  and  a  bachelor 
like  myself,  that  time  hangs  the  most  heavily  on 
our  hands,  when  it  flies  the  most  swiftly  from 
the  man  of  business.  How  often  have  I  loit- 
ered my  winter  mornings  away  on  the  sunny 
side  of  Market  street,  industriously  devising 
some  errand  or  excuse  for  calling  on  an  ac- 
quaintance,— for  engaging  the  luckless  mer- 
chant whom  I  should  find  unoccupied,  in  dis- 
cussing the  new  s  of  the  hour.  I  have  not  al- 
ways been  able  to  conceal  from  myself  the 
visible  impatience  and  the  ill  constrained  civil- 
ity which  are  often  wrung  from  the  man  of 
business,  by  the  certainty  that  he  is  thus  wast- 
ing in  idleness  the  last  half  hour  before  the  clos- 
ing ot  the  mail,  or  driving  customers  from  his 
store  by  the  appearance  of  a  group  of  idlers. 
The  n)en  of  my  vocation  are  gifted  with  an  in- 
tuition in  this  respect,  which  restrains  them 
within  a  certain  degree  of  provocation,  and 
guides  them  to  those  places  of  resort,  in  which 
congenial  tastes  and  habits  are  to  be  met. 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  Athenaeum,  I  have 
abandoned  in  a  great  measure  my  lounge  in 
Market  street,  for  the  more  quiet  and  luxurious 
idleness  of  that  noble  institution.  I  can  enter 
its  saloons,  and  stretch  myself  at  my  ease  be- 
fore a  table  loaded  with  papers,  wet  from  the 
press,  and  meet  no  glance  of  impatience,  hear 
no  tone  of  displeasure,  and  intrude  upon  no 
man's  hours  of  business. 

There  is  a  dreamy  kind  of  skimming  over 
books  and  newspapers,  a  glancing  at  title  pages 
and  heads  of  essays,  which  become  the  sickly 
habit  of  a  true  lounger  at  the  Athenaeum;  and 
which  fix  the  indolence  of  his  nature  more 
firmly  than  ever.  I  have  long  felt  this  craving  . 
for  literary  stimulants  to  be  growing  upon  me, 
and  in  proportion  as  I  indulge  the  desire,  do  I 
feel  myself  unfitted  for  serious  and  long  con- 
tinued intellectual  exertion.  My  thoughts 
wander,  the  train  of  association  is  so  wayward, 
and  my  command  over  the  processes  of  my 
own  mind  has  become  so  enervated,  that  I  have 
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often  passed  hours  in  a  sort  of  chaolic  dream- 
ing, with  a  thousand  bright  ideas  Hoating  in  my 
mind,  that  pass  with  llie  flitting  cloud,  and 
leave  no  trace  behind. 

Sometimes  I  start  as  with  a  convulsive  effort, 
determined  to  break  the  chains  of  indolence. 
I  fortify  myself  with  strong  resolutions.  1 
pledge  myself  to  some  noble  enterprise.  Alas! 
I  feel  that,  with  the  advance  of  years,  my  in- 
tellectual energy  is  passingaway,  and  that  bitter 
regrets  and  vain  hopes  are  to  be  the  alternate 
portion  of 

The  Hermit  of  Coaquakkock. 


THE  JOURNAL  OF  A  NATURALIST. 

(Continued  from  page  92.) 

Admirably  adapted  to  the  requirements  of 
each  creature,  as  their  dispositions  and  insti- 
tutions are  known  to  be,  yet  their  peculiar 
modes  of  dieting,  or  inclination  for  particular 
food,  and  formation  of  t'le  organs  that  digest 
it,  should  not  be  utterly  unheeded  ;  because, 
by  these  appointments  of  Omniscience,  abun- 
dance is  produced  for  every  race  of  created 
things  in  all  places,  without  variance  or  un- 
fitting exertions  to  procure  it.  Could  we 
unite  into  one  district  a  human  being  from  ev- 
ery square  mile  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe, 
unshackled  by  bigotry,  or  the  tenets  of  any 
faith,  they  probably,  without  reluctance,  hav- 
ing the  means,  might  feed  upon  and  be  nour- 
ished by  one  natural  diet — we  will  say  the 
flesh  of  the  ox,  with  potatoes  or  rice.  But 
this  is  by  no  means  the  case  with  the  inferior 
animals.  Most  of  them,  having  different  con- 
formations and  inclinations,  are  supported  by 
variety  of  diet ;  by  which  means  every  station 
and  place  is  made  an  abode,  and  maintains  its 
inhabitants,  for  the  "  Creatov  hath  opened  his 
hand,  and  filled  all  things  living  with  plente- 
ousness." 

As  a  brief  note,  not  a  disquisition,  upon  the 
subject,  is  designed,  we  will  pass  over  tlic  ha- 
bits and  dispositions  of  beasts  and  insects, 
strongly  charactered  as  they  are,  and  only  in- 
stance a  few  of  the  land  birds,  as  affording  the 
most  familiar  instances  ;  and  we  shall  find  that 
it  is  not  the  genera  only,  but  tlie  individuals 
which  compose  them,  in  many  instances,  that 
are  supported  by  different  aliment.  And  first, 
those  birds  which  we  denominate  as  rapaci- 
ous, such  as  falcons,  hawks,  owls,  live  upon 
animal  food  which  they  capture,  kill,  and  de- 
vour;  abstaining,  unless  stimulated  by  neces- 
sity, from  creatures  they  may  find  dead.  'Then 
come  the  pies  :  of  these,  the  raven  and  the 
crow  likewise  eat  animal  food,  but  it  is  gene- 
rally such  as  has  been  killed  by  violence,  or 
ceased  to  exist,  only  in  cases  of  want*  killing 
for  themselves.  The  rook,  the  daw,  the  mag- 
pie, consume  worms,  grubs,  and  are  not  ad- 
dicted, except  from  hunger,  to  eating  other 

*  The  crow  in  the  spring,  when  food  is  difficult  of 
attainment,  will  kill  young  pigeons  ;  and  llic  magpie 
having  young  onen,  captures  tlio  new  hatches  of  our 
domestic  poultry  :  but  these  are  cases  of  necessity 
rather  than  habit.  Tiio  raven  has  a  decided  inclina- 
tion for  the  eyes  of  creatures,  and  lindiiig  lambs  in  a 
weak  slate,  innncdiatcly  plucks  them  out,  and  when 
the  animal  is  recently  dead,  commences  his  depreda- 
tions on  these  part». 


animal  matters.  The  two  first  feed  at  times 
in  society  ;  the  latter  associates  with  neither, 
but  feeds  in  places  remote  from  such  as  are 
frequented  by  them.  The  jay,  too,  eats  grubs 
and  such  things,  but  seeks  them  out  under 
hedges,  in  coverts,  and  places  which  others  of 
his  kind  abandon  to  liim.  The  cuckoo  seems 
principally  to  live  upon  the  eggs  of  birds,  with 
a  few  insects  and  larvae  occasionally;  the  wry- 
neck upon  etnmets,  from  heaps  under  hedges 
near  concealment — the  woodpeckers  upon  in- 
sects found  upon  trees ;  and  when  they  seek 
for  the  emmet,  they  prefer  the  ant-heaps  of 
commons  and  open  places  ; — the  halcyon  up- 
on small  fishes.  Thus,  all  these  creatures, 
even  when  they  require  similar  aliment,  diet 
at  their  separate  boards.  Of  the  gallinaceous 
birds,  the  wood-grouse  is  supported  by  the 
young  shoots  of  the  pine  in  his  forests  ;  but 
the  black  and  the  red  grouse  live  upon  berries 
found  on  the  moor,  the  seeds  and  tops  of  the 
heath  ;  the  partridge  upon  seeds  in  the  field, 
blades  of  grass  or  of  corn  ;  the  pheasant  upon 
mast,  acorns,  berries  from  the  hedge  or  the 
brake.  The  bustard  is  content  to  live  on 
worms  alone,  found  in  early  morning  upon 
downs  and  wide  extended  plains,  where  none 
dispute  his  right  or  compete  with  him,  but  one 
species  of  plover.  The  doves  make  their 
principal  meals  in  open  fields,  upon  green 
herbage  and  seeds.  The  stare  again  feeds 
upon  worms  and  insects,  but  in  places  remote 
from  the  bustard  ;  nor  does  he  contend  with 
the  rook,  or  the  daw,  but  takes  his  meat  and 
is  away. 

'J'he  passarine  birds,  indeed,  are  remarkably 
dissimilar  in  their  manner  of  feeding.  The 
missel-thrush  will  have  berries  from  the  mis- 
tletoe, or  seeks  for  inse(;ts  and  slugs  in  wild  and 
open  places,  the  heath  or  the  down.  The 
song-thiush  makes  his  meal  from  the  snail  on 
the  bank,  or  worm  from  the  paddock;  but  the 
blackbird,  though  associating  with  him,  leaves 
the  snails,  contenting  himself  with  worms  from 
the  hedgeside,  or  berries  from  the  briar  or  the 
bush.  The  field-fare  consumes  worms  in  the 
mead,  or  haws  from  the  hedge.  'J'he  cross-bill 
will  have  seeds  from  the  apple,  or  cone  of  the 
fir — the  greenfinch,  seeds  from  the  uplands,  or 
door  of  barn,  or  rick  yard.  The  bunting  is 
pecuVinrly  gifted  with  a  bony  nob  in  the  roof  of 
his  bill,  upon  which  he  breaks  down  the  hard 
seeds  he  is  destined  to  feed  upon.  The  bull- 
finch selects  buds  from  trees  and  bushes.  The 
goldfinch  is  nurtured  by  thistle  seeds,  or  those 
of  other  syngonccious  plants.  Sparrows  feed 
promiscuously.  Lu\nets  shell  out  seeds  from 
the  cherlock,  or  the  rape,  or  the  furze  on  the 
common.  One  lark  will  feed  in  tlie  cornlield, 
another  in  the  niead,  another  in  the  woodlands; 
one  titmouse  upon  insects  frequenting  the  alder 
and  willow;  some  upon  those  which  arc  hidden 
under  itiossc.i-,  and  lichens  on  large  trees;  a  third 
ui)on  coleopterous  creatures,  secictcd  in  the 
hedge-row  and  the  coppice.  The  grey  wag- 
tail finds  food  with  us  all  the  year;  but  the  yel- 
low one  must  seek  it  in  other  regions.  'I'he 
goat-sucker  does  not  notice  the  creatures  of 
the  day  caj)turing  the  mollis  and  dors  of  the 
night.  .Tlie  u heat-ear  feeds  only  upon  such 
insects  as  he  finds  upon  fallow  lands,  the  down 
or  the  heath;  and  thus  almost  every  individual 


might  be  characterised  by  some  propensity  of 
appetite,  by  some  mode  or  place  of  feeding; 
and  hence  individuals  are  found  as  tenants  of 
the  homestead,  the  wild,  the  stream,  the  air, 
rock,  down,  and  grove — in  every  place  finding 
plenty,  and  fulfilling  their  destination  without 
rivalry  or  contention:  nor  perhaps  is  there  any 
race  of  creatures  that  associates  more  inno- 
cently, or  passes  their  lives  more  free  from 
bickering  and  strife,  than  these  our  land  birds 
do,  persevering,  from  period  to  period,  with 
undeviating  habits  and  propensities,  manifest- 
ing an  original  appointment  and  fixed  design 
of  Providence,  whose  bounteous  table,  wher- 
ever we  look  around,  is  spread  for  all,  and 
good  things  meted  out  to  each  by  justice, 
weight,  and  measure. 

Rural  sounds,  the  voices,  the  language  of 
the  wild  creatures  as  heard  by  the  naturalist, 
belong  to.  and  are  in  concord  with  the  country 
only.  Our  sight,  our  smell,  may  perhaps  be 
deceived  for  an  interval  by  conservatories,  hor- 
ticultural arts,  and  bowers  of  sweets;  but  our 
hearing  can  in  no  way  be  beguiled  by  any 
semblance  of  what  is  heard  in  the  grove  or  the 
fields.  The  hum,  the  murmur,  the  medley  of 
the  mead,  is  peculiarly  his  own,  admits  of  no 
imitation,  and  the  voices  of  our  birds  convey 
particular  intimation,  and  distinctly  notify  the 
various  periods  of  the  year,  with  an  accuracy 
as  certain  as  they  are  detailed  in  our  calendars. 
The  season  of  spring  is  always  announced  as 
approachii:g  by  the  notes  of  the  rookery,  by 
the  jangle  or  wooing  accents  of  the  dark  fre- 
quenters of  its  trees;  and  that  time  having  pass- 
ed away,  these  contentions  and  cadences  are 
no  longer  heard.  The  cuckoo  then  comes, 
and  informs  us  that  spring  has  arrived,  that 
he  has  journeyed  to  us,  borne  by  gentle  gales 
in  sunny  days;  that  fragrant  flowers  are  in  the 
copse  and  mead,  and  all  things  telling  of  gratu- 
lation  and  joy:  the  children  mark  this  well 
known  sound,  spring  out,  and  cuckoo!  cuckool 
as  they  gambol  down  the  lane:  the  very  jilough- 
boy  bids  him  welcome  in  the  early  morn.  It 
is  hardly  spring  without  the  cuckoo's  song; 
and  having  told  his  tale,  he  has  voice  no  more; 
is  silent  or  away.  Then  comes  the  dark,  swift- 
winged  martin,  glancing  through  the  air,  that 
seems  afraid  to  visit  our  uncertain  clime:  he 
comes,  though  late,  and  hurries  through  his 
business  here,  eager  to  depart,  all  day  long  in 
agitation  and  precipitate  flight.  The  bland 
zephyrs  of  the  spring  have  no  charms  with 
them;  but  basking  and  careering  in  the  sultry 
gleams  of  June  and  July,  they  associate  in 
throngs,  and  screaming,  dash  round  the  steeple 
or  the  ruined  tower,  to  serenade  their  nesting 
mates;  and  alare  and  heat  are  in  their  train. 
When  the  fervour  of  summer  ceases,  this  bird 
of  the  sun  will  depart.  The  evening  robin 
from  the  summit  of  some  leafless  bough,  or  pro- 
jecting point,  tells  us  that  autumn  is  come,  and 
brintrs  matined  fruits,  chilly  airs,  and  sober 
hours,  and  he,  tlie  lonely  minstrbl  now  that 
sin;:?,  is  understood  by  all.  These  four  birds 
thus  indicate  a  separate  season,  have  no  inter- 
ference with  the  intelligence  of  the  other,  nor 
could  they  be  transposed  without  the  loss  of 
all  the  meaning  they  convey,  which  no  con- 
trivance of  art  could  supply;  and,  by  long  as- 
sociation, they  have  become  identified  with 
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the  period,  and  in  peculiar  accordance  with  the 
time. 

We  note  birds  in  general  more  from  their 
voices  than  their  plumage;  for  the  carols  of 
spring  may  be  heard  involuntarily,  but  to  ob- 
serve the  form  and  decoration  of  these  crea- 
tures requires  an  attention  not  always  given. 
Yet  we  have  some  native  birds  beautifully  and 
conspicuously  feathered;  the  goldfinch,  the 
chaffinch,  the  waglails,  are  all  eminently  adorn- 
ed, and  the  fine  gradations  of  sober  browns  on 
several  others  are  very  pleasing.  Those  sweet 
sounds,  called  the  song  of  birds,  proceed  only 
from  the  male;  and,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
only  during  the  season  of  incubation.  Hence 
the  comparative  quietness  of  our  summer 
months,  when  this  care  is  over,  except  from 
accidental  causes,  where  a  second  nest  is  form- 
ed; few  of  our  birds  bringing  up  more  than 
one  brood  in  the  season.  The  redbreast,  black- 
bird, and  thrush,  in  mild  winters,  may  continu- 
ally be  heard,  and  form  exceptions  to  the  gene- 
ral procedure  of  our  British  birds;  and  we  have 
one  little  bird,  the  wood-lark,  that  in  the  early 
parts  of  the  autumnal  months  delights  us  with 
its  harmony,  and  its  carols  may  be  heard  in  the 
air,  commonly  during  the  calm  sunny  morn- 
ings of  this  season.  They  have  a  softness  and 
quietness,  perfectly  in  union  with  the  sober,  al- 
most melancholy,  stillness  of  the  hour.  The 
sky-lark  also  sings  now,  and  its  song  is  very 
sweet,  full  of  harmony,  cheerful  as  the  blue 
sky  and  gladdening  beam  in  which  it  circles 
and  sports,  and  known  and  admired  by  all;  but 
the  voice  of  the  wood-lark  is  local,  not  so  gene- 
rally heard  from  its  softness,  must  almost  be 
listened  for  to  be  distinguished,  and  has  not 
any  pretensions  to  the  hilarity  of  the  former. 
This  little  bird  also  sings  likewise  in  the  spring; 
but,  at  that  season,  the  contending  songsters 
of  the  grove,  and  the  variety  of  sound  proceed- 
ing from  every  thing  that  has  utterance,  con- 
fuse and  almost  render  inaudible  the  placid 
voice  of  the  wood-lark.  It  delights  to  fix  its 
residence  near  little  groves  and  copses,  or 
quiet  pastures,  and  is  a  very  unobtrusive  bird, 
not  uniting  in  companies,  but  associating  in 
its  own  little  family  parties  only,  feeding  in  the 
woodlands  on  seeds  and  insects.  Upon  the 
approach  of  man  it  crouches  close  to  the 
ground,  then  suddenly  darts  away,  as  if  for 
a  distant  flight,  but  settles  again  almost  im- 
mediately. This  lark  will  often  continue  its 
song,  circle  in  the  air,  a  scarcely  visible  speck, 
by  the  hour  together;  and  the  vast  distance 
from  which  its  voice  reaches  us  in  a  calm  day, 
is  almost  incredible.  In  the  scale  of  compari- 
son, it  stands  immediately  below  the  nightin- 
gale in  melody  and  plaintiveness;  but  compass 
of  voice  is  given  to  the  linnet,  a  bird  of  very 
inferior  powers.  The  strength  of  the  larynx 
and  of  the  muscles  of  the  throat  in  birds  is  in- 
finitely greater  than  in  the  human  race.  The 
loudest  shout  of  the  peasant,  is  but  a  feeble 
cry,  compared  with  that  of  the  golden  eyed 
duck,  the  wild  goose,  or  even  this  lark.  The 
sweet  song  of  this  poor  little  bird,  with  a  fate 
like  that  of  the  nightingale,  renders  it  an  object 
of  capture  and  confinement,  which  few  of  them 
comparatively  survive.  I  have  known  our 
country  bird  catchers  take  them  by  a  very 
simple  but  effectual  method.    Watching  them 


to  the  ground,  the  wings  of  a  hawk,  or  of  tiie 
brown  owl,  stretched  out,  are  drawn  against 
the  current  of  air  by  a  string,  as  a  paper  kite, 
and  made  to  flutter  and  librate  like  a  kestrel, 
over^the  place  where  the  wood-lark  has  lodged; 
which  so  intimidates  the  bird,  that  it  remains 
crouching  and  motionless  as  a  stone  on  the 
ground;  a  hand  net  is  brought  over  it,  and  it 
is  caught. 

(To  be  continued.) 

FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

A  Few  Words  on  Consumption. 

Ill  the  seventh  No.  of  the  third  volume  of 
"  The  Friend,"  an  article  is  copied  from  the 
Journal  of  Health,  entitled  "•  Advice  to  the 
Consumptive,^^  which  is  so  full  of  folly,  that  I 
feel  almost  convinced  the  writer  has  never  in 
his  own  person  experienced  any  thing  of  the 
disease,  nor  are  his  views  of  its  character  such 
as  to  entitle  him  to  advise  the  afflicted. 

The  term  "  consumption"  is  indiscriminate- 
ly applied  to  a  great  number  of  diseased  con- 
ditions of  the  lungs,  differing  in  their  seat  and 
action,  and  requiring  as  much  discrimination 
in  tiieir  treatment,  as  any  affection  to  which 
the  body  is  liable  ;  and  the  diet  and  mode  of 
life  suited  to  one  form,  may  be  highly  prejudi- 
cial to  the  others.  One  patient  may  have  a 
"  consumption"  of  the  body,  resulting  from 
protracted  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  termina- 
ting in  abscess  and  an  open  ulcer ;  another 
has  "  consumption"  arising  from  slow  but  ex- 
tensively psrvading  inflammation  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  lungs  ;  a  third  has  the  same 
symptom  (for  the  "  consumption,''''  or  wasting 
of  the  body,  is  no  more)  induced  by  tubercles, 
certain  hard  lumps,  which,  in  some  constitu- 
tions, form  in  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  and 
while  unsoftened  or  unbroken,  injure  solely  by 
impairing  the  function  of  breathing,  or  perfec- 
tion of  the  blood  ;  a  fourth  has  tubercles  in  a 
state  of  ulceration,  and  is  subject  (o  irritative 
fever,  &lc.  Some  of  these  patients  suffer  in- 
tense pain  on  motion  ;  some  are  made  much 
worse  by  every  thing  that  quickens  their  pulse 
or  breathing  ;  some  cannot  bear  the  slightest 
proportion  of  animal  food,  without  inducing 
exquisite  distress,  fever,  sweats,  and  great 
disturbance  ;  while  others  can  use  animal  food 
advantageously  when  taken  in  moderation. 
We  see,  then,  by  this  imperfect  sketch  of  the 
different  conditions  covered  by  the  same  name, 
that  all  "  advice  to  the  consumptive,"  not 
nicely  discriminative  in  its  character,  is  worse 
than  stark  nonsense.  '•  Vigorous  exercise, 
and  a  free  exposure  to  the  air,"  should  have 
been  stated  to  be  "  by  far  the  most  efficient" 
among  the  preventives  of  consumption.  Re- 
medies they  can  never  be  ;  though  in  a  few, 
and  those  the  slightest  forms  of  the  disease, 
they  may  prove  good  palliatives.  Where  any 
degree  of  disorganization  has  occurred,  or 
morbid  change  ensued,  indiscriminate  exer- 
cise, whether  in  open  air  or  otherwise,  may 
do  quite  as  much  harm  as  good  ;  and  as  a  ge- 
neral rule,  is  most  likely  to  prove  injurious. 

If  any  better  proof  were  wanting,  that  the 
adviser  does  not  speak  experimentally,  it  is  in 
saying,  that  he  would  not  have  the  patient 
trouble  himself  about  the  weather,  provided  he 
does  not  expose  himself"  recklessly."   I  have 


known  a  vast  number  of  consumptive  patients, 
suffering  under  almost  every  variety  of  pulmo- 
nary ailment,  and  I  never  knew  one  who 
could  expose  himself  to  the  open  air,  in  certain 
states  of  temperature  and  moisture  of  the  at- 
mosphere, without  immediate  and  positive  in- 
jury. I  speak  now  of  persons  really  diseased, 
not  of  those  delicate  individuals  who  only 

dread"  consumption.  However  warmly 
clad  the  individual  may  be,  his  diseased  lungs 
are  naked,  and  every  breath  bathes  their  inter- 
nal surface  with  the  atmospheric  fluid,  what- 
ever be  its  condition.  Consequently,  the  dis- 
eased part  is  irritated,  and  the  effect  is  an  in- 
crease of  the  general  disturbance  of  the  sys- 
tem. Notwithstanding  that  consumptive  pa- 
tients differ  so  much  from  each  other,  perhaps 
there  is  not  one  of  a  hundred,  or  even  of  a 
thousand,  to  whom  cold  air  is  not  immediately 
prejudicial  ;  and  to  say  that  a  "  consumptive" 
patient  should  not  be  warned  against  allowing 
himself  to  take  coW,"  (which,  in  plain  Eng- 
lish, is  to  have  injlammation  excited  in  the 
mucous  membranes  of  the  lungs,  &c.)  is  about 
as  rational  as  to  say  to  the  keeper  of  a  maga- 
zine, that  he  should  "  not  allow  the  dread"  of 
explosion  to  prevent  him  from  carrying  coals 
of  fire  among  his  casks  of  gunpowder.  In  all 
the  forms  of  "  consumptive"  disease,  the  dan- 
ger to  be  apprehended  is  from  "  injlamma- 
tion,^'' whatever  may  be  the  existing  condition. 
The  blood-making  process,  or  breathing,  may 
be  impaired  to  a  considerable  degree,  and  the 
patient  live  in  tolerable  comfort.  Every  ac- 
cession of  inflammation  still  farther  impairs 
his  health,  and  hastens  his  dissolution.  Exer- 
cise on  horseback,  in  a  carriage  on  a  rough 
road,  or  in  any  other  form,  increases  and  ex- 
asperates all  the  sufferings  in  some  forms  of 
diseas,e  ;  and  in  these  cases,  absolute  rest,  and 
avoidance  of  all  irritative  motion,  are  productive 
of  the  highest  benefit.  We  might  go  a  step 
farther  and  state,  that  the  cases  which  receive 
benefit  from  rough  riding,  or  protracted  vio- 
lent exercise,  are  not  cases  of"  consumption" 
— are  not  cases  in  which  the  structure  of  the 
lungs  is  destroyed  in  degree,  or  is  undergoing 
morbid  change.  Most  of  the  cases  of  this 
sort  on  record,  not  excepting  the  most  recent, 
were  either  affections  from  which  the  patients 
would  have  convalesced  under  almost  any 
treatment,  or  were  of  a  nature  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  pulmonary  consumption. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show,  that  no 
"  advice"  can  be  advantageously  given  to 
"  consumptive"  patients  indiscriminately,  or 
by  tvholesale.  On  another  occasion,  we  shall 
add  some  observations,  for  the  benefit  of  such 
invalids,  as  may  tend  to  save  them  from  the 
evils  to  which  indiscriminate  resort  to  remedies 
or  modes  of  living  will  expose  them.  In  the 
mean  time,  we  can  assure  them,  though  pre- 
tending to  no  infallibility,  that  all  the  "  advice" 
to  be  offered,  is  theproductof  protracted  (and 
frequently  agonizing)  pulmonary  disease. 

Crede  Experto. 


There  would  be  no  counterfeits  but  for  the 
sake  of  something  real  ;  though  pretenders 
seem  to  be  what  they  really  are  not,  yet  they 
pretend  to  be  something  that  really  is. 

Tillotson^ 
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SHETLAND. 

Extracts  in  continuation,  (see  page  91.) 
Shetland  was  late  in  receiving  the  reformed  reli- 


gion. Many  old  chapels  that  had  been  dedicated  to 
particular  favourite  saints,  were  resorted  to  so  late 
us  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  The  devotee 
would  cast  among  the  ruins  of  the  church,  as  a  reli- 
gious offering,  a  small  image  of  silver,  representing 
any  particular  part  of  iiis  body,  that  might  be  af- 
flicted with  illness  ;  a  recovery  was  then  fully  an- 
ticipated. Even  the  shell-snails  that  infested  the 
walls,  were  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  particular 
healing  powers; — they  were  dried,  pulverized,  and 
administered  for  the  cure  of  jaundice.  It  was  also 
customary,  long  after  the  abolition  of  popery,  to  walk 
at  Candlemas  to  the  chapel,  in  the  dead  of  night, 
with  lighted  candles.  Our  Lady's  Kirk  at  Weisdale 
was  much  resorted  to  by  mariners,  who  placed  great 
confidence  in  ihs  otfarings  made  within  the  pale 
of  the  church,  trusting  that  they  would  secure  for 
him  a  happy  voyage.  Within  these  walls  the  sup- 
pliant would  light  candles,  and  even  when  tlie 
shrine  had  been  destroyed,  would  drop  money  among 
the  ruins,  or  would  parade  around  the  kirk  on  his 
bare  knees ;  and  although  the  building  is  now  almost 
razed  to  the  ground,  the  anxious  fisherman  still 
drops  a  pecuniary  oifering  among  its  loose  fragments. 

The  Shetland  plough  is  single  stilted.  A  crooked 
piece  of  wood,  bent  to  a  right  angle,  forms  the  beam 
of  the  plough,  which  has  a  length  of  six  feet,  and  a 
height  of  two  feet  and  a  half ;  the  single  stilt  at  the 
top  of  it,  consists  of  an  oak  stave  seven  feet  long. 
Through  the  longer  end  of  the  beam  a  square  hole  is 
cut,  for  the  introduction  within  it  of  a  piece  of  oak 
about  twenty-two  inches  in  length,  named  the  mer- 
cal,  to  which  is  afli.xed  the  stock  and  sky.  The  coul- 
ter stands  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  stock,  while  a 
wedge  driven  below  or  above  the  mercal  regulates 
the  depth  of  the  furrow.  A  slender  machine  of  this 
sort,  which  one  man  may  lift  with  ease,  is  driven  by 
four  oxen  abreast.  Two  yokes,  joined  by  a  double 
rope,  are  laid  on  'heir  necks;  a  large  one  on  the  two 
outermost  animals,  and  a  small  one  on  the  two  in- 
nermost. The  chain  with  which  their  necks  are 
bound  to  the  plough  is  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four 
feet  long.  With  this  strange  instrument,  two  la 
bourerstake  the  field.  The  driver,  or  carter,  as  he  is 
named,  goes  before  the  oxen,  walking  backward  ;  the 
sound  of  his  whip  sets  the  cattle  in  motion  ;  the  hold- 
er of  the  plough,  who  stands  on  the  left  of  the  pliable 
stilt,  lies  on  with  his  side;  the  earth  is  turned  over; 
the  work  is  executed  to  admiration,  until  a  large 
stone  encounters  tiie  coulter,  and  then  crack  o-o  the 
joints  of  the  frame-work.  All  hands  are  now  pressed 
into  service  for  repairs,  and  the  plough  is  again  set 
to  rights.  A  lash  of  ihe  caller's  whip  again  causes 
the  beasts  to  resume  their  tardy  pace.  Every  thing 
is  carried  on  smoothly,  until  a  stiff  furrow  appears, 
when  another  impediment  takes  place.  It  is  now 
necessary  that  the  stubborn  glebe  should  be  broken 
down  ;  this  is  accomplished  ;  the  labour  of  the  plough 
is  again  resumed,  and  is  at  length  completed. 

The  little  barrel-bellied,  broad-backed  equuleus,  of 
a  brown  or  black  colour,  which  Buchanan  has  de- 
scribed as  "  asino  liaud  major,^'  is  well  known  under 
the  name  of  shelly.  He  is  left  to  feed  on  the  hills 
during  the  whole  year,  and  in  the  most  inclcmeni 
weather  of  wiiiltr  is  never  admitted  within  the  warm 
walls  of  a  stable,  being  frequently  compelled  to  sub- 
sist on  the  drift-ware  that  is  left  by  the  ebb.  In  the 
spring,  these  animals  are  often  in  such  a  half  starved 
stale,  owing  to  their  scanty  supply  of  winter  lood, 
that  the  growtii  of  the  summer  iierbage  becomes  ne- 
cessary before  they  can  so  far  recover  tlieir  strenntli 
as  to  bear  a  rider  over  the  moors  of  the  country. 
They  are  seldom  more  than  from  nine  (o  eleven 
hands  high.  When  a  journey  on  horseback  is  me- 
ditated, the  Slietlaiider  goes  to  the  scalhold  (or 
moor),  ensnares  the  unshod  shelty.  occasion  ally  equips 
bim  with  a  modern  saddle  and  bridle,  and  hangs  on 
his  neck  a  hair  cord  several  yards  in  Icngtli,  well 
bundled  up,  from  llio  e.xtiemity  of  which  dangles  a 
wooden,  short  pointed  stake.  The  traveller  then 
mounts  his  liny  courser,  his  feet  being  oflnn  lifted 
up  to  escape  the  boulders  strewed  in  liis  way  ;  and 
when  arrived  at  his  destination,  he  carefully  unravels 


the  tether  attached  to  the  neck  of  the  animal,  seeks 
for  a  verdant  piece  of  soil,  and  fixes  the  stake  into  the 
ground.  The  steed  is  then  considered  as  comfortably 
disposed  of,  until  his  master  shall  return. 

The  sheep  are  allowed  to  run  wild  among  the 
hills  during  the  whole  of  the  year,  herding  and 
housing  bemg  almost  unknown  in  Shetland.  No 
food  is  provided  for  the  poor  animals  during  deep 
falls  of  snow,  nor  is  there  any  friendly  shepherd  to 
drive  them  to  some  buill  or  dry  place  of  shelter, 
where  the  lives  of  numbers  of  them  might  be  pre- 
served. Upon  the  approach  of  a  storm,  a  sense  of 
common  danger  causes  them  to  congregate  for  self- 
defence  beneath  the  shelter  of  some  rock  on  the  sea- 
shore, where  they  protect  themselves  from  the  cold, 
by  the  warmth  which  arises  from  their  bodies  during 
a  crowded  state;  or  if  they  are  covered  with  snow, 
hunger  impels  them  to  tear  portions  of  wool  from 
each  other's  backs.  Whenever  it  is  necessary  to 
catch  any  sheep,  they  are  hunted  down  with  dogs 
trained  for  the  purpose,  which  Wallace,  the  historian 
of  Orkney,  describes  as  a  sport  both  "  strange  and 
delectable."  When  a  flock  is  in  sight,  the  Shetlander 
seizes  hold  of  his  had-dog  (the  ancient  Scandinavian 
name  for  a  sheep-dog),  and  points  out  to  him  a  par- 
ticular sheep.  The  dog  then  bounds  after  his  prey  : 
the  flock  are  immediately  alarmed,  but  soon  perceiv- 
ing the  particular  individual  that  is  the  intended 
victim,  they  restrain  their  flight,  and  allow  the  pur- 
suit to  be  uninterruptedly  confined  to  one  object  of 
selection.  The  poor  animal  is  then  chased  from  hill 
to  hill,  until  he  falls  into  the  power  of  his  pursuer, 
who  is  taught  to  seize  him  by  the  foot,  the  nose,  or 
the  ear;  or  perhaps  ho  perishes  by  tumbling  over 
some  precipice,  where  he  is  either  dashed  to  pieces 
by  the  stones,  or  falls  into  the  sea. 

The  period  appointed  for  marking  lambs,  was 
when  all  the  proprietors  of  flocks  were  assembled  for 
the  purpose  of  rwemg,  or  tearing  otf",  with  the  hand, 
the  wool  from  sheep,  after  it  had  naturally  begun  to 
loosen:  this  was  about  the  middle  ofMay  or  midsum- 
mer. The  time  of  mariting  and  rueing  is  still  pub- 
licly proclaimed,  and  on  the  day  fixed,  all  the  men 
of  a  district  turn  out,  and  drive  their  common  flock, 
without  any  preparation  of  washing,  into  rudeinclo- 
smes,  n<imcA punds  ox  crues.  If  thepundinghe  de- 
layed too  long,  the  sheep  become  so  wilu  that  they 
are  hunted  down  and  taken  by  dogs;  but  when  at  last 
they  are  secured  within  the  crues,  the  civil  officers 
appear  as  arbiters  of  all  disputes.  Each  owner  now 
searches  the  crue  for  his  property,  which  the  civil  of- 
ficers confirm  by  their  register,  and  also  claims  the 
lambs  that  are  produced  from  the  particular  stock 
thaf  he  possesses,  in  order  that  his  right  to  them  may 
be  secured  by  a  proper  ear-mark.  At  the  same  time 
the  general  rueing  begins;  the  proprietor  seizes  hold 
of  each  sheep  in  turns,  and,  disdaining  the  use  of 
shears,  pulls  up  the  wool  by  the  roots  from  the  strug 
gling  animal's  back;  and  if  the  fleece  has  not  begun 
to  naturally  loosen,  which  is  too  frequently  the  case, 
the  operation  is  attended  with  e.'icruciating  pain. 


THE  MADONNA  AND  CHILD. 
By  Thomas  D.vle,  M.  A. 

When  from  Thy  beaming  throne, 

O  High  and  Holy  One  ! 
Thou  cam'sl  to  dwell  with  those  of  mortal  birth  ; 

No  ray  of  living  light 

Flashed  on  ih'  astonished  sight. 
To  sliew  the  Godhead  walk  his  subject  earth. 

Thine  was  no  awful  form. 

Shrouded  in  mist  and  storm, 
Of  seraph  walking  on  the  viewless  wind; 

Nor  didst  thou  deign  to  wear 

The  port,  sublimely  fair. 
Of  angel-lieralds,  sent  to  bless  mankind. 

Made  like  the  sons  of  clay. 

Thy  inatcliless  glories  lay 
In  form  of  feeble  infancy  concealed  ; 

No  pomp  of  outward  sign 

Proclaimed  the  Power  Divine  ; 
No  earthly  stale  the  heavenly  guest  revealed  '. 


Thou  didst  not  choose  thy  home 

Beneath  a  lordly  dome: 
No  regal  diadem  wreathed  thy  baby  brow; 

Nor  on  a  solt  couch  laid. 

Nor  in  rich  vest  arrayed. 
But  with  the  poorest  of  the  poor  wert  Thou! 

Yet  she,  whose  gentle  breast 

Was  Thy  glad  place  of  rest ; — 
In  her  the  blood  of  royal  David  flowed  : 

Men  passed  her  dwelling  by 

With  proud  and  scornful  eye, 
But  angels  knew  and  loved  her  mean  abode. 

There  softer  strains  she  heard 
Than  song  of  evening  bird, 
Or  tuneful  minstrel  in  a  queenly  bower  ; 
And  o'er  her  dwelling  lone 
A  brighter  radiance  shone 
Than  ever  glittered  from  a  monarch's  tower. 

For  there  the  Mystic  Star 
That  sages  led  from  far. 
To  pour  their  treasures  at  her  Infant's  feet, 
Still  shed  its  golden  light; — 
There,  through  the  calm,  clear  night. 
Were  heard  angelic  voices  strangely  sweet. 

O  happiest  thou  of  all 
Who  bear  the  deadly  thrall. 
Which,  for  one  mother's  crime,  to  all  was  given; — 
Her  first  of  mortal  birth 
Brought  Death  to  reign  on  earth, — 
But  thine  brings  Light  and  Life  again  from  heaven'. 

Happiest  of  Virgins  thou. 
On  whose  unruffled  brow 
Blonds  maiden  meekness  with  a  mother's  lovel 
Blest  in  thy  Heavenly  Son, 
Blest  in  the  Holy  One, 
Whom  man  knows  not  below,  though  Angels  hymned 
abovel 


Decline  of  Theatres. — The  extraordinary 
decline  of  theatrical  amusements  in  this  city  is 
scarcely  more  remarkable  than  that  which  has 
been  witnessed  in  London  and  Paris,  and  to 
some  extent  throughout  the  civilized  world. 
If  the  causes  of  tliis  moral  phenomenon  be 
sought  out,  they  will  partly  be  found  in  the 
degeneracy  to  which  the  stage  has  descended, 
and  partly  in  other  circumstances,  which  vary 
in  different  places.  The  New  Monthly  Maga- 
zine for  October  gives  the  following  description 
of  theatrical  operations  in  England  : — 

Theatres  seem  fast  declining.  The  com- 
mittee of  Druiy-lane  lower  their  rent,  and  the 
renter  his  prices.  Covent-gardcn  goes  a  beg- 
ging; and  even  in  the  provinces,  as  Sydney 
Smith  calls  the  counties,  stage-proprietors  are 
every  where  on  the  point  of  ruin.  Every  one 
has  his  own  theory  for  the  cause,  and  none 
agree  on  the  remedy.  The  begging  and  bor- 
rowing system,  to  which  Covent-garden  is  re- 
curring, must  inevitably  fail — the  catastrophe, 
unless  prevented  by  a  change  of  system,  can  be 
protracted  only  for  a  season  or  two.  Nothing 
can  be  more  absurd,  or  more  unlike  the  act  of 
men  of  business,  than  the  attempt  to  prop  up 
wiiat  in  its  own  nature  ought  to  sustain  itself, 
or  be  suffered  to  fall.  Tiiealres  now  leturn 
no  profit,  and  are  only  kept  up  for  the  benefit 
of  performers,  at  the  cost  of  credulous  credi- 
tors. The  natural  inference  is,  they  are  no 
longer  wanted,  or  at  least  adapted  to  public 
wants,  and  conducted  in  accordance  with  ex- 
isting circumstancea. 

N.  Y,  Paper. 
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FOtt  THE  FRIEND. 

George  Keith. 

Conlinued  from  page  95. 

At  the  monthly  meeting,  in  the  first  month, 
1692,  ^corresponding  with  our  third  month,) 
it  was  proposed  to  change  the  place  of  the 
morning  meeting.  "  Friends  in  Philadelphia," 
says  Thomas  Elwood,  have  two  meeting- 
houses, one  at  a  place,  called  the  Bank  or 
Front;  the  other,  about  a  mile  from  that,  at  a 
place,  called  the  Centre."  It  was  the  practice 
to  meet  at  the  Bank  meeting-house  during  the 
winter,  and  to  hold  the  morning  meeting  at  the 
Centre  house,  and  the  afternoon  meeting  at  the 
Bank  during  the  warm  weather.  When  the  pro- 
position was  made  for  the  usual  change,  Keith 
and  his  friends  violently  opposed  it,  and  advo- 
cated the  propriety  of  holding  but  one  meet- 
ing on  first  day.  Seeing  that  they  could  notin- 
fluence  the  judgment  of  the  meeting,  they  re- 
fused to  meet  with  Friends  in  the  afternoon, 
but  held  a  private  meeting  for  worship  in  the 
evening  at  his  house.  The  next  first  day  morn- 
ing, they  assembled  at  the  Bank  house  which 
was  of  course  locked,  and  having  ihus  in  their 
estimation  a  plausible  pretext,  they,  from  that 
time,  held  their  meetings  separately  in  another 
place,  and  assumed  the  title  of  Christian 
Quakers  and  Friends.*  Their  opinion  respect- 
ing afiernoon  meetings  soon  changed,  for  after 
they  had  separated,  they  began  to  fear  that 
they  would  be  accused  of  want  of  zeal  in  dis- 
))ensing  with  them,  and  on  this  account  re-es- 
tablished them,  in  order  to  save  their  credit  in 
the  eyes  of  the  community. 

The  angry  passions  of  Keith  were  now  com- 
pletely roused.  At  the  select  quarterly  meet- 
ing of  ministers  and  elders  held  at  Burlington, 
in  the  same  (first)  month,  "  he  openly  in  a 
wrathful  and  bitter  spirit  reviled  and  abused 
the  said  meeting,  by  saying  that  they  were  met 
together  to  cloak  heresy  and  deceit;  and  that 
there  were  more  damnable  heresies  and  doc- 
trines of  devils  air.ong  the  Quakers  than  among 
any  profession  of  protestants."  The  meeting 
appointed  S.  Jennings  and  Griffith  Owen  to 
admonish  him,  and  to  inform  him  that  it  expect- 
ed him  to  condemn  his  abusive  language.  As 
might  have  been  expected,  he  received  them 
with  great  haughtiness,  and  told  them  he  tram- 
pled the  judgment  of  the  meeting  under  his 
feet  as  dirt.  Upon  hearing  the  report  of  the 
committee,  that  meeting  at  its  session  held  in 
Philadelphia  the  20th  of  the  4th  month,  1692, 
issued  a  declaration  of  its  disunity  with  him 
and  his  adherents.  After  enumerating  many 
of  the  transactions  above  narrated,  they  say  that 
"  he  hath  of  late  set  up  a  separate  meeting  here; 
where  he  hath,  like  an  open  opposer,  not  only 
reviled  several  Friends,  by  exposing  their  re- 
ligious reputations,  in  mixed  auditories  of  some 
hundred;;,  endeavouring  to  render  Friends  here, 
by  the  press  and  otherwise,  a  scorn  to  the  pro- 
fane and  the  song  of  the  drunkard;  but  he  hath 
traduced  and  vilified  our  worthy  travelling 
Friends,  James  Dickinson  and  Thomas  Wilson, 
in  their  powerful  and  savoury  ministry,  whose 
service  is  not  only  here  but  in  most  meetings,  in 

*  Thomas  Elwood  says  the  place  where  the  Keith- 
ites  met  was  usually  called  the  Darbadoes  house.  Can 
any  of  our  antiquarians  tell  us  where  it  was  situated  ? 


England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  well  known  to 
have  a  seal  in  the  hearts  of  many  thousands  of 
the  Israel  of  God.  He  hath  also  within  a 
few  weeks  appeared  in  opposition,  as  it  were, 
to  the  body  of  Friends,  by  putting  on  his  hat, 
when  our  well  received  and  recommended 
Friend,  James  Dickinson,  was  at  prayer,  and 
that  in  a  meeting  of  near  a  thousand  Friends 
and  others,  and  so  going  out  of  the  meeting  to 
the  great  disquiet  thereof,  and  to  the  drawing 
some  scores  into  the  same  opposition  with  hrni, 
by  his  ill  example.  And  he  thus  persisting  in 
his  repeated  opposition,  hard  speeches,  and  con- 
tinued separation,  and  labouring  like  an  un- 
wearied adversary  to  widen  the  breach  made 
by  him,  and  so  abusing  some  of  the  neighbour- 
ing meetings,  by  being  as  yet  under  that  cover- 
ing of  being  owned  by  us,  &c."  The  testi- 
mony, which  is  signed  by  twenty-eight  Friends, 
concludes  with  declaring  that  they  cannot  any 
longer  own  him  as  a  gospel  minister.  From 
this  judgment  of  the  select  quarterly  meeting, 
Keith  and  his  friends  determined  to  appeal  to 
the  yearly  meeting  of  ministers  and  elders. 
They  had  previously  appealed  to  the  multitude, 
by  publishing  "  Some  reasons  and  causes  of  the 
late  separation  that  hath  come  to  pass  at  Piii- 
ladelphia  betwixt  us,  called  by  some  the  sepa- 
rate meeting,  and  others  that  meet  apart  from 
us;  more  particularly  opened  to  vindicate  and 
clear  our  testimony  in  that  respect,  viz.  that 
the  separation  lieth  at  their  door,  and  they 
(and  not  we)  are  justly  chargeable  with  it;  with 
an  apology  for  the  present  publication  of  these 
things."  Not  being  willing  to  wait  until  the 
regular  course  of  an  appeal  could  be  had,  they 
again  came  before  the  public  with  "The  plea  of 
the  innocent  against  the  false  judgment  of  the 
guilty,  being  a  vindication  of  George  Keith 
and  his  friends,  who  are  joined  with  him  in  this 
present  testimony,  from  the  false  judgment,  ca- 
lumnies, false  informations  and  defamations  of 
Samuel  Jennings,  John  Simcock,  Thomas 
Lloyd,  and  others  joined  with  them,  being  in 
number  twenty-eight,  directed  by  way  of  epis- 
tle to  faithful  Friends  of  truth  in  Pennsylvania, 
East  and  West  Jersey,  and  elsewhere  as  oc- 
casion requireth."  They  also  printed  "  An  ap- 
peal from  the  twenty-eight  judges  to  the  spirit 
of  truth  and  true  judgment  in  all  faith- 
ful Friends,  called  Quakers,  that  meet  at  this 
yearly  meeting  at  Burlington  the  7th  mo.lG92." 
This  appeal  was  printed  on  a  sheet  of  paper, 
and  pasted  up  in  the  public  streets  of  Philadel- 
phia and  elsewere,  nine  or  ten  days  before  the 
yearly  meeting  commenced.  Instead  of  attend- 
ing that  meeting,  Keith  and  his  followers  met 
in  the  court-house  at  Burlington.  The  meet- 
ing of  ministers  and  elders  had  sent  Keith  word 
in  writing,  that  if  he  had  any  thing  to  propose 
to  that  yearly  meeting  either  as  a  Friend  or 
opposer,  he  should  have  a  suitable  hearing  anr' 
answer,  provided  he  would  stay  till  the  day^p- 
[)ointed  for  business,  which  was  fourth  daj,  and 
the  last  day  of  the  meeting.  Notwithstanding 
this  he  sent  one  of  his  followers  to  tiie  meetmg- 
house  on  second  day,  with  a  wriicen  challenge, 
requiring  to  be  heard  by  impa;  tial  judges  on  his 
aforesaid  appeal.  This  mAxi  climbed  m  at  the 
meeting-house  windo",  (though  the  door  was 
open,)  stood  in  the  window,  and  read  part  of 
his  message  wJ"le  a  Friend  was  in  the  act  of 


supplication.  G.  Keith  then  gave  public  notice 
to  the  people  to  meet  him  at  the  meeting-house 
on  third  day  after  the  meeting  was  over.  The 
select  meeting  sent  a  deputation  to  say  to  him 
and  the  people  assembled,  that  Friends  were 
willing  to  give  him  a  hearing  on  the  following 
day,  as  had  been  appointed;  but  they  were  not 
allowed  to  deliver  their  message,  and  Keith 
withdrew  with  his  followers  to  the  court-house, 
where  they  continued  to  hold  what  they  styled  a 
yearly  meeting.  They  sent  to  require  the  at- 
tendance of  'J'homas  Lloyd  and  the  other 
Friends  who  had  signed  the  testimony  of  the 
select  meeting  against  Keith,  and  as  they  did  not 
appear,  proceeded  to  give  judgment  in  favour 
of  their  leader.  They  accordingly  issued  a 
paper  to  that  effect  to  be  read  in  the  quarterly 
and  monthly  meetings,  from  the  yearly  meet- 
ing at  Burlington  the  4th,  5th,  6th,  and  7th 
days  of  the  7lh  mo.  1692,  signed  by  seventy 
persons,  "on  behalf  of  ourselves  and  many 
more  Friends  who  are  one  with  us  herein." 
They  also  published  "A  confession  of  faith  in 
the  most  necessary  things  of  Christian  doctrine, 
faith  and  practice  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Holy  Scriptures."  The  sole  purpose  of  this 
confession  appears  to  have  been  to  vindicate 
their  claim  to  be  the  genuine  Quakers,  and  it 
is  so  artfully  drawn  up  that  few  would  suspect 
the  source  from  which  it  emanated,  were  it  not 
for  the  subscription,  "given  forth  by  the  A^- 
pised  Christian  people,  called  Quakers,  from 
our  yearly  meeting  at  Burlington,  falsely  call- 
ed the  separate  meeting,  the  7th  of  7th  mo. 
1692,  &c."  So  carefully  was  it  prepared  that 
the  great  question  in  dispute  by  Keith,  whe- 
ther anf  can  be  saved  without  coining  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  our  Saviour's  out- 
ward a[)pearance,  is  kept  almost  entirely  out  of 
view.  The  violent  and  irascible  temper  of 
Keith  had  in  the  mean  while  been  hurrying  him 
from  one  excess  into  another.  In  his  harangues 
on  first  day  at  the  meeting-house,  be  told 
Thomas  Lloyd,  that  he  was  an  impudent  man, 
not  fit  to  be  governor,  that  his  name  would  stink 
— abusing  him  and  the  inagistrates  in  a  dis- 
graceful and  scandalous  manner,  and  saying, 
that  he  hoped  in  God,  he  shou'd  shortly  see 
their  powers  taken  from  them-  His  frequent 
mode  of  speaking  of  thos«  ministers  and 
Friends  who  opposed  his  "olent  course  was  to 
call  them  fools,  liars,  heretics,  rotten  ranters, 
and  other  such  foul  and  abusive  names.  In 
his  appeal  to  the  ^-early  meeting,  which  was 
printed  and  circi'-'atcd  for  the  purpose  of  excit- 
ing disafl'ectioc  to  the  government,  he  passed 
from  the  afl'^'is  of  religioi>s  to  those  of  civil 
society,  P'ld  impeached  the  motives  and  con- 
duct th^  magistracy  in  a  manner  which 
alar^'ed  the  pacific  rulers  of  the  infant  state, 
xv.'io  saw  in  it  a  tendency  to  the  disturbance  of 
the  peace  and  the  subversion  of  the  govern- 
ment. At  a  private  session  of  the  justices  of 
the  county  of  Philadelphia,  held  the  25th  of  the 
6th  mo.  1692,  a  proclamation  was  given  forth, 
warning  all  persons  against  publishing  and 
spreading  the  pamphlet:  and  on  the  24th  of  the 
8th  month  following,  William  Bradford,  the 
printer,  and  John  M'Comb,  a  tailor,  who  also 
was  a  tavernkeeper,  were  arrested  upon  a 
charge  of  publishing,  uttering,  and  spreading 
a  malicious  and  seditious  paper.    At  the  next 
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court  held  in  the  10th  month  of  tliat  year,  thcj 
grand  jury  presented  George  Keith,  Thomas 
Budd,  and  one  Peter  Boss,  for  lihels  upon  Sa- 
muel Jennings,  the  two  former  foi  abusive  and 
insolent  expressions  in  their  book  entitled  "  The 
plea  of  the  Innocent,"  and  the  latter  for  a  de- 
famatory letter  accusing  Jennings  of  drunken- 
ness and  gross  dishonesty  in  several  transac- 
tions that  were  specified.  Tliey  were  convict- 
ed, and  a  slight  fine  imposed,  which  was  never 
levied,  as  the  object  in  instituting  these  suits 
appears  to  have  been  solely  to  vindicate  the 
authority  of  the  government.  Keith  and  Brad- 
ford published  a  report  of  this  trial,  which  re- 
presents the  conduct  of  the  court  to  have  been 
in  the  highest  degree  arbitrary.  But  the  pas- 
sions of  these  men  were  exasperated  to  a  de- 
gree that  blinded  their  perceptions.  A  large 
portion  of  their  book  is  occupied  with  low  in- 
vective and  slander  against  Samuel  Jennings, 
who  afterwards  published  a  triumpiiant  refuta- 
tion of  the  charges  thus  brought  against  him. 
The  character  of  this  great  and  good  man  is 
in  itself  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  gross  ca- 
lumnies of  his  enemies.  His  career  both  in 
civil  and  religious  society  was  one  of  active 
and  em-inent  service.  "  We  have  thought  fit 
and  also  our  duty,"  such  is  the  language  of  the 
quarterly  meeting  of  Philadelphia  to  Friends 
in  England  respecting  him,  "  to  certify  unto 
y(M,  that  we  have  good  unity  with  him  in  the 
spirit  and  life  of  Jesus,  whose  labour  and  travel 
in  the  gospel  of  peace  and  salvation  the  Lord 
hath  been  pleased  to  make  successful,  so  that 
his  living  and  savoury  testimony  has  a  seal  in 
the  hearts  of  the  true  Israelites  of  God,  in  these 
American  parts;  who  has  stood  firm  in  the 
building  of  the  Lord,  against  that  spirit  ii> 
George  Keith  and  his  adherents,  that  would  di- 
vide, rent  and  scatter;  and  many  have  been  the 
malicious  arrows  that  have  been  shot  at  him,  en- 
deavouring, with  all  theartsand  parts  that  spirit 
could  prompt  them  to,  to  vilifie,  and  wickedly 
to  calumniate  him  both  with  tongue  and  press; 
therefore  the  love  of  God,  and  the  regard  we 
have  to  his  truth,  constrains  us  to  certifie  unto 
you,  that  as  far  as  we  can  understand,  he  is 
clear  from  the  false  aspersions  and  defamation? 
that  have  been  sfn-ead  abroad  in  many  countries, 
by  the  said  G.  Ke\th  and  his  adherents,  having 
been  cleared  in  the  Lee  of  the  country  of  many 
of  them,  with  shame  to  the  false  accusers." 

Samuel  Jennings  arrivsd  in  New  Jersey,  in 
the  year  1680,  and  was  appointed  deputy  go- 
vernor by  Byllinge,  the  propiietary  governor, 
in  which  capacity  he  acted  till  \683,  when  he 
was  chosen  governor  for  one  yea-.-  by  the  as- 
sembly. In  1692,  we  find  him  exerJsiug  the 
functions  of  a  magistrate  in  Philadelphia-  and, 
in  1707,  he  appears  as  speaker  of  the  lioui>a  of 
assembly  in  New  Jersey,  in  which  station  li-? 
greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  bold  and 
persevering  o|)positiontothe  arbitrary  adminis- 
tration of  lord  Cornbury.  The  remonstrances 
of  that  assembly  are  well  worthy  of  a  perusal: 
they  are  firm,  manly,  undaunted;  they  breathe 
a  s|)irit  of  froodoui,  and  arc  informed  with  an 
intelligence  and  ability  worthy  of  the  best  days 
of  our  re[)ublic.  The  character  of  Samuel 
Je.inings  exhibited  a  rare  union  of  the  various 
virtues  and  endowments  of  our  nature.  Tiic 
authority  he  gained  was  founded  on  his  ac- 


knowledged probity  and  candour,  abilities,  and 
great  experience.  He  was  kind  and  affection- 
ate in  his  disposition,  though  of  a  hasty  temper, 
yet  so  circumspectly  did  he  walk,  that  he  rare- 
ly lost  his  self-possession;  and  it  was  generally 
acknowledged,  says  Samuel  Smith,  "  that  his 
judgment  was  the  rule  of  his  conduct,  and  by 
what  can  now  be  gathered  this  seems  to  have 
been  but  seldom  injudiciously  founded;  that 
alive  to  the  more  generous  emotions  of  a  mind 
formed  to  acts  of  benevolence  and  acts  of  hu- 
manity, he  was  a  friend  to  the  widow,  the  fa- 
therless, and  the  unhappy;  tender,  compassion- 
ate, disinterested,  and  with  great  opportunities 
left  but  a  small  estate;  that  abhorring  oppres- 
sion in  every  shape,  his  whole  conduct  dis- 
covered a  will  to  relieve  and  befriend  mankind, 
far  above  the  littleness  of  party  or  sinister 
views;  that  his  sentiments  of  right  and  liberty 
were  formed  on  the  revolution  establishment, 
a  plan  successfully  adapted  to  the  improvement 
of  a  new  country,  or  any  country;  that  he  was, 
notwithstanding  all  this,  sometimes  thought 
stiff  and  impracticable,  but  chiefly  on  account 
of  his  political  attachments;  yet  that  there  were 
instances,  where  better  knowledge  of  his  prin- 
ciples and  the  sincerity  with  which  he  acted, 
totally  effaced  those  impressions,  and  left  him 
friends  where  none  were  expected." 

(Tb  be  continued.) 

Selections  from   "  The  Journal  of  the  late 
Maegaeet  Woods." 
(^Continued  from  page  88.) 

1805.  3rd  of  8th  month.  Here  we  are, 
O  Lord:  poor,  weak,  and  ignorant.  We  turn 
our  eyes  round  the  world,  and  behold  the  vari- 
ous orders  of  beings,  and  the  immensity  of  thy 
creation,  and  are  struck  with  wonder  and 
amazement  at  the  infinitude  of  thy  power.  We 
contemplate  man  in  his  different  situations, 
from  the  savage  to  the  most  polished  nations. 
In  some  places  born  to  toil,  oppression,  and 
misery,  and  in  all  verifying,  in  a  greater  or 
lesser  degree,  the  assertion  that  "  man  is  born 
to  trouble  as  the  sparks  fly  upward."  But 
the  inquisitive  mind  rests  not  here.  It  con- 
fesses, with  awfulness,  the  infinitude  of  thy 
power,  and  reverently  adores  that  majesty 
which  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and 
all  that  is  therein.  But  the  why,  the  vvhere- 
fore?  next  obtrude.  Questions  as  far  beyond 
the  human  faculties  to  solve,  as  the  extent  of 
the  earth  is  beyond  the  powers  of  the  visual 
ray  to  compass. 

We  must  then  return  into  ourselves  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  thee;  to  feel  that  thou 
art  good  as  well  as  great.  Here,  by  thy  gra- 
cious influence  over  our  minds,  thou  art 
t-vincing  to  us,  that  though  we  are  poor,  weak, 
ana  ignorant,  thou  art  willing  to  enrich,  to 
strengiiion,  and  enlighten  us,  so  far  as  the  situa- 
tion'mwliich  thou  hast  placed  us  requires. 
And  with  i\,e  knowledge  thou  art  pleased  to 
nnpart,  and  to  g^yg  us  capacities  to  attain,  we 
desire  to  rest  satkfied:  not  endeavouring  pre- 
sumptuously to  pcnttnite  into  that  obscurity 
which  thou  hast  caused  to  surround  us;  but 
with  an  eye  of  faith,  waiting  patiently  till  thou 
shall  ordain  light  to  arise  out  of  darkness,  and 


in  humble,  submissive  dependence  on  thee,  en- 
deavouring to  fulfil  all  thy  commands. 

1804.  27th  of  5tii  mo.  Oh,  send  out  thy 
light  and  thy  truth;  let  them  lead  me."  In 
times  of  doubt  and  anxiety,  how  often  do 
we  feel  a  deep  solicitude  that  this  may  be  our 
experience:  that  in  all  our  trials  we  may  act 
as  Divine  wisdom  would  have  us  act,  that  we 
may  feel  the  reviving  hope  that  his  light  will 
lead  us  and  guide  us,  and  point  out  that  line 
of  conduct  which  we  ought  to  pursue,  through 
all  the  perplexities  of  life.  Often  have  my 
spirits  been  calmed  by  this  supporting  faith. 
And  as  my  mind  has  been  turned  to  the  con- 
troller of  all  events,  with  a  desire  to  feel  sub- 
mission to  his  will,  a  degree  of  hope  has  arisen, 
that  notwithstanding  the  gloom  that  may  at- 
tend some  of  our  present  prospects,  those  evils 
which  we  most  fear,  may  be  remedied,  or  mi- 
tigated beyond  what  we  could  expect.  Happy 
is  it  for  those,  who,  in  a  state  of  trial,  can  turn 
to  the  only  true  comforter.  Here  alone  we 
can  find  a  shelter  from  the  storm,  and  rest  for 
our  weary  spirits.  And  in  the  renewed  faith 
that  his  light  and  his  truth  will  lead  us,  and  that 
we  shall,  as  we  are  engaged  earnestly  to  apply 
for  it,  be  strengthened  with  his  strength,  we 
are  encouraged  to  press  forward  in  the  ardu- 
ous race,  and  thus  surmount  all  the  difiicuUies 
which  surround  us. 

1805.  20th  of  1st  month.  All  our  desires, 
thoughts,  and  actions,  should  have  a  tendency 
towards  heaven,  the  ultimate  end  of  all  our 
wishes  and  all  our  hopes.  To  have  our  thoughts 
thus  turned,  will  not  diminish  but  increase  our 
happiness;  for  our  nature  is  so  constituted, 
that  without  looking  towards  futurity,  we  can 
have  no  rational  enjoyment.  It  will  be  no  bar 
to  the  innocent  gratifications  of  life. 

Stand  in  your  allotments.  I  think  Lavater 
says,  in  his  writings,  that  he  used  to  take  some 
sentences  in  the  morning,  to  serve  him  as  a 
watchward  through  the  day.  The  above  seems 
like  a  kind  of  watchword  frequently  occurring 
to  my  mind.  It  takes  in  a  large  compass,  and 
implies  a  great  deal.  We  must,  in  the  first 
place,  consider  where  and  what  our  allotment 
is,  and  then  all  the  duties  attendant  on  our  si- 
tuation. Without  this  we  can  never  stand  as 
we  ought  to  in  our  allotment. 

We  should  ever  remember  that  meekness 
and  humility  are  requisites,  necessary  for 
Christ's  kingdom,  and  if  we  are  ever  fit  for 
the  heavenly  soil,  we  shall  certainly  be  trans- 
planted there,  whether  we  may  be  compared 
to  the  humble  plant  of  the  valley,  unnoticed 
except  by  the  botanist;  or  the  more  towering 
shrub,  adorned  with  rich  flowers,  that  may  at- 
tract general  admiration. 


M.  Flourens,  a  French  savant,  having  made 
many  experiments  on  the  influence  which  cold 
exercises  on  animals,  has  drawn  from  them 
the  conclusion,  ihai  exposure  to  prolonged  cold 
is  the  most  powerful  of  the  causes  which  may 
induce  puhnonary  consumption;  and  that,  on 
the  contrary,  living  in  a  warm  place,  is  so 
powerful  a  remedy  against  that  disease,  that  it 
is  of  itself  sufficient  to  cure  it,  in  all  cases 
where  the  evil  has  not  reached  its  highest  de- 
gree. Chris.  Adv. 
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FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

The  pages  of  "  The  Friend"  have  already 
furnished  portions  fionn  the  valuable  writings 
of  Richard  Claridge.  I  have  been  induced  to 
offer  for  insertion  the  following  paper,  '-pen- 
ned by  him  for  the  use  of  his  own  daughter," 
in  the  hope  that  its  revival  may  be  profitable 
to  some,  believing,  that  as  great  an  amount  of 
sound  and  salutary  instruction  has  rarely  been 
compressed  into  so  small  a  space. 

A  Subscriber. 

"  God  is  a  spirit,  and  they  that  worship  him, 
must  worship  him  in  spirit,  and  in  truth," 
John  iv.  24. 

Spiritual  worship,  and  none  other,  is  ac- 
ceptable to  him. 

And  therefore,  that  thou  mayest  worship 
him  in  spirit,  and  in  truth,  turn  thy  mind  in- 
ward to  the  light  and  spirit  of  Christ  in  thy 
own  heart,  and  wait  in  silence  of  thy  own 
thoughts,  reasonings,  and  words,  that  the  Lord 
may  prepare  thy  heart,  and  provide  himself  a 
sacrifice. 

Keep  low  and  humble  at  all  times,  in  all 
places,  and  in  all  companies,  waiting  upon 
thy  heavenly  teacher  Christ  Jesus,  to  hear  his 
voice,  and  to  be  taught  and  instructed  by  him, 
who  will  draw  nigh  unto  thee,  as  thou  drawest 
near  unto  him,  and  will  guide  thee  with  his 
counsel,  as  thou  givest  up  in  obedience  to 
him  :  "  The  meek  will  he  guide  in  judgment, 
and  the  meek  will  he  teach  his  way,"  Psalms 
XXV.  9. 

Be  frequent  in  self-examination,  and  as 
thou  findest  any  thing  in  thee  that  is  offensive 
to  the  Lord,  cry  unto  him  to  take  it  away, 
and  to  strengthen  ihee  against  it,  and  all  evil 
for  the  time  to  come. 

Be  always  upon  thy  watch,  lest  the  enemy 
get  an  advantage  over  thee,  and  draw  thy 
mind  out  to  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of 
the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life. 

Do  not  neglect  any  thing  that  truth  com- 
mands, nor  count  any  thing  little  that  truth 
forbids  ;  but  have  a  diligent  regard  to  all  its 
requirings. 

If  others  should  take  more  liberty  than  the 
truth  allows,  do  thou  neither  imitate  such,  nor 
have  society  with  them.  Bad  examples,  and 
bad  comjjany,  are  very  dangerous  ;  and  there- 
fore avoid  them  as  thou  wouldst  do  an  infec- 
tion. Have  no  fellowship  with  the  unfruitful 
works  of  darkness  ;  but  walk  in  the  light  of 
the  Lamb  continually  ;  so  thou  shalt  be  a  wit- 
ness of  his  work,  which  is  to  take  away  the 
sin  of  the  world. 

Be  faithful  to  what  the  Lord  hath  made 
known  unto  thee  ;  and  as  thou  art  faithful  in 
a  Httle,  he  will  make  thee  ruler  over  much. 

He  hath  given  thee  the  manifestation  of  his 
spirit  to  profit  withal  ;  O  be  not  slothful,  and 
neglect,  but  give  diligence,  that  thy  profiting 
may  appear. 

Learn  and  practise  the  lesson  of  self-denial, 
and  take  up  thy  daily  cross  to  the  world,  and 
every  thing  that  is  evil  in  it.  The  cross  is  the 
way  to  the  crown. 

Thou  mayest  meet  with  scoffs  and  jeers, 
with  revilings  and  reproaches,  for  (he  truth's 
sake  ;  but  when  thou  art  reviled,  revile  not 
again  ;  when  thou  art   reproached,  bear  it 


patiently,  and  commit  thyself  to  him  who 
judgeth  righteously. 

"  If  ye  be  reproached  (saith  Peter)  for  the 
name  of  Christ,  happy  are  ye;  for  the  spirit  of 
glory,  and  of  God,  resteth  upon  you,"  1  Pet. 
iv.  14. 

Again,  "if  any  suffer  as  a  Christian  (that  is, 
upon  the  account  of  Christ  and  his  blessed 
truth)  let  him  not  be  ashamed,  but  glorify  God 
on  this  behalf,"  v.  16. 

"  Blessed  are  ye,"  saith  Christ,  "  when  men 
shall  revile  you,  and  persecute  you,  and  shall 
say  all  manner  of  evil  against  you,  falsely,  for 
my  sake  ;  rejoice  and  be  exceeding  glad,  for 
great  is  your  reward  in  Heaven  ;  for  so  per- 
secuted they  the  prophets  that  were  before 
you,"  Mat.  v.  11,  12. 

Choose  for  thy  companions  such  as  excel  in 
piety  and  virtue. 

Mind  not  the  outward  adorning  of  the  world  ; 
but  the  inward  adorning,  the  hidden  man  of  the 
heart,  in  that  whicji  is  not  corruptible,  even 
the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit, 
which  is  in  the  sight  of  God  of  great  price  ; 
for  so  the  holy  women  in  old  time,  who  trust- 
ed in  God,  adorned  themselves. 

Be  friendly  and  courteous  toward  all,  and 
particularly  toward  thy  uncle  and  aunt ;  and 
bear,  if  any  thing  seem  hard,  at  any  time. 

Be  no  teller  of  tales,  nor-busy-body  in  other 
folks'  matters  ;  cause  no  strife,  or  discord  ;  nor 
render  evil  for  evil,  or  railing  for  railing. 

Disclose  not  a  secret,  nor  lay  open  the  faults 
of  others.  Keep  thyself  as  much  as  is  possi- 
ble to  thyself. 

Be  affable,  not  open  ;  be  courteous,  not 
fond,  or  foolish  ;  be  as  wise  as  a  serpent,  and 
innocent  as  a  dove.  Watch,  pray,  and  patient- 
ly continue  in  well-doing  ;  and  perfect  peace 
will  be  thy  portion  here,  and  eternal  glory  thy 
crown  hereafier. 

Fifth  of  the  8th  month,  1703. 


FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

Undesigned  Coincidences  between  the  several 
writings  of  the  Evangelists. 

We  have  derived  much  satisfaction  in  the 
perusal  of  a  small  volume,  not  long  since  first 
published  in  London,  the  author,  J.  J.  Blunt; 
the  object  of  which  is  clearly  expressed  in  the 
title,  viz.  "  The  veracity  of  the  Gospels  and 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  argued  from  the  unde- 
signed coincidences  to  be  found  in  them, 
when  compared,  1st,  with  each  other, —  and  2d, 
with  Jos^phus."  The  author,  in  a  plain,  unla- 
boured but  perspicuous  style,  has,  in  our  opi- 
nion, happily  succeeded  in  his  purpose;  the  un- 
designed coincidences  which  he  has  devel- 
oped, are  certainly  very  striking.  "  Undesign- 
edness,'''  says  he,  "  must  be  apparent  in  them, 
or  they  are  not  to  the  purpose.  In  our  argu- 
ment we  defy  four  men  to  sit  down  together, 
or  transmit  their  writings  from  one  to  another, 
and  produce  the  like.  Truths,  known  indepen- 
dently to  each  of  them,  must  be  at  the  bottom 
of  documents  having  such  discrepancies  and 
such  agreements,  as  these  in  question."  As 
probably  but  few  copies  of  the  work  have 
reached  this  country,  we  propose  to  select  se- 
veral passages  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers, 


and  shall  begin  with  the  coincidence  placed 
first  in  order. 

"  The  general  drift  of  our  argument  is  this, 
that  when  we  see  the  writers  of  the  gospels 
clearly  telling  the  truth  in  these  cases  where 
we  have  the  means  of  cJiccking  their  accrunts, 
— when  we  see  that  they  are  artless,  consistent, 
veracious  writers  where  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  the  fact,  it  is  reasonable 
to  believe  that  they  are  telling  the  truth  in  those 
cases  where  we  have  not  the  means  of  check- 
ing them, — that  they  are  veracious  where  we 
have  not  the  means  of  putting  them  to  the 
proof.  But  the  argument  I  am  now  pressing 
is  distinct  from  this.  We  are  hereby  called 
upon,  not  merely  to  assent  that  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Luke  (for  example)  speak  the  truth 
when  they  record  a  miracle,  because  we  know 
ihem  to  speak  llie  truih  in  many  other  matters, 
(though  this  would  be  only  reasonable,  where 
there  is  no  impeachment  of  their \  eracity  what- 
ever,) but  we  are  called  u|)on  to  believe  a.  par- 
ticular  miracle,  because  the  very  circumstances 
which  attend  it  furnish  the  coincidence.  I  look 
upon  this  as  a  point  of  very  great  importance, 
and  I  am  therefore  pleased  that  my  first  coin- 
cidence in  order,  happens  to  be  one  of  this  de- 
scription. 

"  In  the  fourth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew  we 

read  thus: — '  And  Jesus,  walking  by  ihe  sea  of 
Galilee,  saw  two  brethren,  Simon  called  Peter, 
and  Andrew  his  brother,  casting  a  net  into  the 
sea:  for  they  were  fishers.  And  he  saith  unto 
them,  follow  me,  and  I  will  make  you  fishers 
of  men.  And  they  straightway  left  their  nets, 
and  followed  him.  And  going  on  from  thence, 
he  saw  other  two  brethren,  James  the  son  of 
Zebedee,  and  John  his  brother,  in  a  ship  with 
Zebedee  their  father,  mending  their  nets;  and 
he  called  them,  and  they  immediately  left 
the  ship  and  their  father,  and  followed  him.' 

"  Now  let  us  compare  this  with  the  fil^th  chap- 
ter of  St.  Luke: — '  And  it  came  to  pass,  that, 
as  the  people  pressed  upon  him  to  hear  the 
word  of  God,  he  stood  by  the  lake  of  Gennesa- 
ret,  and  saw  two  ships  standing  by  the  lake, 
but  the  fishermen  were  gone  out  of  them,  and 
were  washing  their  nets.  And  he  entered  in- 
to one  of  the  ships,  which  was  Simon's,  and 
prayed  him  that  he  would  thrust  out  a  little 
from  the  land.  And  he  sat  down,  and  taught 
the  people  out  of  the  ship.  Now  when  he  had 
left  speaking,  he  said  unto  Simon,  launch  out 
into  the  deep,  and  let  down  your  nets  for  the 
draught.  And  Simon  answering,  said  unto 
him,  Master,  we  have  toiled  all  the  night,  and 
taken  nothing;  nevertheless  at  thy  word  I  will 
let  down  the  net.  And  when  he  had  this 
done,  they  inclosed  a  great  multitude  of  fishes, 
and  their  net  bralce ;  and  they  beckoned  to 
their  partners,  which  were  in  the  other  ship, 
that  they  should  come  and  help  fhem;  and  they 
came,  and  filled  both  the  ships,  so  that  they  be- 
gan to  sink.  When  Simon  Peter  saw  it,  he 
fell  down  at  Jesus'  knees,  saying,  depart  from 
me,  for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord;  for  he  was 
astonished,  and  all  that  were  with  him,  at  the 
draught  of  the  fishes  which  they  had  taken; 
and  so  was  also  James  and  John,  the  sons  of 
Zebedee,  which  were  partners  with  Simon, 
And  Jesus  said  unto  Simon,  fear  not,  from 
thenceforth  thou  shalt  catch  men.    And  when 
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they  had  brought  their  ships  to  land,  they  for- 
sook all,  and  followed  him.' 

"The  narrative  of  St.  Luke  may  be  reckoned 
the  supplement  to  that  of  St.  Matthew,  for  that 
both  relate  to  the  same  event,  I  think  indispu- 
table. In  both  we  are  told  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  Andrew,  Peter,  James,  and  John, 
became  the  decided  followers  of  Christ;  in  both 
they  are  called  to  attend  him  in  the  same  terms; 
and  those  remarkable  and  technical  terms;  in 
both  the  scene  is  the  same,  the  grouping  of 
the  parties  the  same,  and  the  obedience  to  the 
sun)mons  the  same.    By  comparing  the  two 
evangelists,  the  history  may  be  thus  completed: 
"Jesus  teaches  the  people  out  of  Peter's  boat, 
to  avoid  the  press;  the  boat  of  Zebedee  and 
liis  sons,  mean  while  standing  by  the  lake  a  little 
further.    The   sermon  ended,  Jesus  orders 
Peter  to  thrust  out,  and  the  miraculous  draught 
of  fishes  ensues.    Peter's  boat  not  sufficing 
for  the  fish,  he  beckons  to  his  partners,  Zebe 
dee  and  his  companions,  who  were  in  the 
other  ship.    The  vessels  are  both  filled  and 
pulled  to  the  shore;  and  now  Jesus,  having 
convinced  Peter  and  Andrew  by  his  preaching 
and  the  miracle  which  he  had  wrought,  gives 
them  the  call.    He  then  goes  on  to  Zebedee 
and  his  sons,  who,  having  brought  their  boat 
to  land,  were  mending  their  nets,  and  calls 
them.    Such  is  the  whole   transaction,  not 
to    be  gathered  from   one,  but  from  both 
the  evangelists.    The  circumstance    to  be 
remarked,  therefore,  is  this  :  that  of  the  mi 
racle,  St.  Matthew  says  not  a  single  word; 
nevertheless,  he  tells  us  that  Zebedee  and  his 
sons  were  found  by  our  Lord  when  he  gave 
them  the  call,  "  mending  their  nets..'"  How 
it  happened  that  the  nets  wanted  mending  he 
does  not  think  it  needful  to  state,  nor  should 
we  have  thought  it  needful  to  inquire;  but  it  is 
impossible  not  to  observe,  that  it  perfectly  har- 
monises with  the  incident  mentioned  by  St. 
Luke,  that  in  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes 
the  nets  brake.    This  coincidence,  slight  as  it 
is,  seems  to  me  to  bear  upon  the  truth  of  the 
miracle  itself.  For  the  "  mending  of  the  nets," 
asserted  by  one  evangelist,  gives  probability 
to  "  the  breaking  of  the  nets,"  mentioned  by 
the  other;  the  breaking  .of  the  nets  gives  pro- 
bability to  the  large  draught  of  fishes — the 
large  draught  of  fishes  gives  probability  to  the 
miracle.    1  do  not  mean  that  the  coincidence 
proves  the  miracle,  but  that  it  marks  an  atten- 
tion to  truth  in  tlie  evangelists;  for  it  surely 
would  be  an  extravagant  refinement  to  suppose, 
that  St.  Mattliew  designedly  lets  fall  the  fact 
of  the  mending  of  the  nets,  whilst  he  suppresses 
the  muacle,  in  order  to  confirm  the  credit  of 
St.  Luke,  who,  in  relating  the  miracle,  says, 
that  through  it  the  nets  brake. 

"Besides,  though  St.  Matthew  does  not  record 
the  miraculous  draugiit,  yet  the  readiness  of 
the  several  disciples  on  this  occasion  to  follow 
Jesus,  (a  thing  which  he  does  record,)  agrees, 
no  less  than  the  mending  of  the  nets,  with  that 
extraordinary  event;  for  what  more  natural 
than  that  men  should  leave  all  for  a  master 
whose  powers  were  so  commanding?" 


THE  FRXEND. 


FIRST  MONTH,  9,  1830. 


We  rejoice  that  an  opportunity  is  likely  to 
be  afforded  for  an  expression  of  the  pubHc 
feeling  on  the  subject  to  which  the  subjoined 
notice  refers.  We  hope  the  call  will  be  ex- 
tensively and  promptly  obeyed,  and  that  the 
members  of  our  religious  Society  will  not  be 
backward  on  the  interesting  occasion. 

Public  Meeting. — A  meeting  of  the  citizens 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  the  adjoining 
districts,  will  be  held  at  the  hall  of  the  Frank 
Ym  Institute,  on  the  11th  instant,  at  half  past 
three  o'clock,  p.  m.  to  consider  the  propriety 
of  memorializing  congress,  that  in  every  mea- 
sure of  the  government,  in  reference  to  the 
Cherokee  and  other  nations  of  Indians,  the 
faith  of  the  United  States  towards  them  may 
be  inviolably  preserved. 


Peter  S.  Duponceau, 
W.  M.  Meredith, 
Caspar  Wistar, 
T.  M.  Peitit, 
Levi  Garrett, 
John  Goodman, 
Lawrence  Shuster, 
Edward  Bettle, 


Wm.  White, 
Caleb  North, 
Robert  Ralston, 
Roberts  Vaux, 
Ezra,  Stiles  Ely, 
Henry  J.  Williams, 
Charles  Johnson, 
Thomas  Sparks. 


In  evidence  of  the  vexatious  and  hostile  spi- 
rit towards  the  Indians,  exercised  by  the 
whites  in  Georgia,  or  those  of  them  living  on 
the  borders  of  the  Indian  settlements,  we  in- 
sert the  following  paragraph  from  the  Chero- 
kee Phoenix,  published  at  New  Echota,  of  Dec. 
16th.  These  instances  are  not  brought  for- 
ward as  extraordinary  occurrences,  but  as 
samples  only  of  the  continued  causes  of  irrita- 
tion, which,  if  our  information  be  correct,  are 
heaped  upon  that  peaceably  inclined  people. 

Savase  Hostilities. 


A  bhnd  guide  is  certainly  a  ijrcat  mischief,  but  a 
■ruide  that  blinds  those  whom  he  should  lead,  is  un- 
doubtedly a  much  geater.  South 


Three  eruptions  have  lately  been  made  into  the 
nation  by  parties  of  whites  from  Georgia,  which  we 
»ill  denominate  savage  hostililies.  After  many  false 
alarms  have  been  given  of  Indian  hostilities  and 
Indian  wars,  what  will  the  public  think  of  the  fol- 
lowing, for  the  truth  of  which  we  stand  pledged?  A 
party  of  white  men,  eight  in  number,  well  armed  with 
guns,  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  a  few  days  since, 
came  into  Hightower,  and  forcibly  entering  a  house, 
kidnapped  three  negroes,  two  of  whom  were  free, 
and  made  their  escape  into  Georgia.  Another 
party,  also  well  armed,  came  over  to  ariost  "thir 
teen  Cherokee  Indians,"  for  punishing  a  notorious 
thief.  We  refer  our  readers  to  the  letter  of  George 
Saunders,  and  the  affidavit  of  the  thief,  published  in 
our  last.  At  the  same  time  another  party  from 
Habersham  County,  fifteen  in  number,  we  believe, 
entered  another  part  of  the  nation,  with  hostile  in- 
tentions. After  killing  a  hog,  and  robbing  the 
Indians,  and  doing  other  insuli'erablc  acts,  some  of 
the  Clierokecs  showed  signs  of  resistance,  and  de- 
manded of  the  savage  invaders,  that  they  should 
make  remuneration  for  the  hog  they  had  killed,  and 
other  mischief  they  had  done.  'I'hey  not  being  dis- 
posed to  accede  to  this  very  reasonable  demand,  the 
Cherokees  forcibly  took  one  of  their  guns — after 
which  they  escaped  into  Georgia.  This  band  of 
robbers  will  in  all  probability,  following  tlje  example 
of  Stansel,  have  warrants  issued  against  those 
Chcrokees  who  have  had  the  hardihood  to  atop  their 


iniquitous  proceedings.  It  was  owing  to  the  ab- 
sence of  the  editor  that  the  above  facts  were  not 
last  week  communicated  to  the  public — we  now 
make  them  known  without  comment. 

In  number  seven  of  the  present  volume  were 
furnished  some  particulars,  respecting  the  bar- 
barous measures  which  had  been  enforced  a- 
gainst  the  people  of  colour  in  the  state  of  Ohio. 
At  the  Indiana  yearly  meeting  of  Friends  in 
the  tenth  month  last,  (which  embraces  part  of 
the  state  of  Ohio  in  its  circuit,)  the  case  of  this 
injured  and  suffering  class  became  the  object 
of  tender  sympathy  and  concern,  which  result- 
ed in  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  raise 
contributions  for  the  relief  of  those  of  the  co- 
loured people'who  have  lately  removed  from 
Cincinnati  to  Canada.  We  subjoin  an  extract 
of  a  letter  from  a  respectable  Friend  of  Cin- 
cinnati, to  his  correspondent  in  this  city,  on 
this  interesting  and  affecting  topic,  and  may 
express  a  hope,  that  it  may  induce  the  inquiry, 
how  far  it  may  be  expedient,  for  benevolent 
minds,  blessed  with  the  means,  here  and  in 
other  neighbourhoods,  to  co-operate,  agreeably 
to  the  suggestion  in  the  letter. 

Cincinnati,  12  mo.  23d,  1829. 
The  banishment  of  the  people  of  colour  from  this 
city  is  a  subject  that  has  excited  considerable  interest 
in  many  minds.  The  agent,  (one  of  them,)  has  late- 
ly returned  from  Canada,  and  informs  me,  there  are 
about  600  who  have  gone  from  this  city,  and  500  who 
have  gone  from  other  parts  of  Ohio,  making  in  all 
1 ,100,  many  of  them  in  a  very  destitute  condition. 

My  intercourse  with  the  people  of  colour,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  present  difficulties,  has  led  to  an 
acquaintance  with  some  of  them,  who  possess  talent 
and  intelligence  beyond  what  1  was  prepared  to  ex- 
pect from  them.  The  history  of  their  present  diffi- 
culties furnishes  some  interesting  traits  of  prompti- 
tude and  decision;  when  the  proclamation  of  banish- 
ment was  issued,  they  immediately  called  a  meeting, 
appointed  a  president  and  agents:  the  agents  proceed- 
ed immediately  to  Canada,  and  purchased  a  tract  of 
land  for  them  to  settle  on,  and  a  number  removed,  as 
stated  above.  I  think  this  is  the  first  instance  in  the 
history  of  these  people  that  I  am  acquainted  with, 
where  they  have  acted  independently  of  the  assist- 
ance of  white  people,  to  provide  a  place  to  settle  on. 
Through  all  these  difficulties  and  distress,  they  ap- 
pear to  be  elevated  at  the  prospect  of  possessing 
equal  rights  and  privileges  in  Canada.  Their  pre- 
sident has  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  free  people  of 
colour  in  Ohio  and  in  the  United  States,  in  which  he 
says,  "  I  have  arrived  in  Canada, and  have  found  the 
land  good,  climate  and  water  good,  and  an  open  door 
for  raising  our  children  in  that  way  I  have  long  wish- 
ed for.'" 

When  considering  the  distressed  sttuation  of  these 
people,  my  mind  has  often  been  forcibly  impressed 
*  *  *  *  to  address  the  benevolent  in  and  about  Phila- 
delphia for  pecuniary  aid,  on  their  behalf,  and  should 
way  open  to  afford  something  for  these  poor  outcasts 
of  the  human  family,  it  will  render  them  a  very 
important  benefit,  and  may  bring  upon  those  who 
contribute,  the  blessing  of  such  as  may  be  ready  to 
perish. 


A  letter  from  a  correspondent  of  30th  ult.  states, 
that  Friends'  meetinghouse  at  Pelham  near  Niagara, 
U.  C.  on  fourth  day  the  26lh  of  the  eleventh  month 
last,  during  the  time  of  meeting,  took  fire  from  the 
stove  pipe.  So  violent  were  the  flames,  the  wind 
being  strong,  that  the  building  was  consumed,  and 
very  little  of  the  property  was  saved. 

The  selections  from  L.  from  an  author  of 
deserved  celebrity,  in  our  opinion  are  not  the 
best  which  could  have  been  made. 

A.'s  verses  are  too  incorrect  for  our  pur- 
pose. 
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FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

RAMBLES  OF  A  NATURALIST,  NO.  1. 

From  early  youth  devoted  to  the  study  of 
nature,  it  has  always  been  my  habit  to  embrace 
every  opportunity  of  increasing  niy  knowledge 
and  |)leiisures  by  actual  observation,  and  have 
ever  found  ample  ineans  of  gratifying  this  dis- 
position, wherever  my  place  has  been  allotted 
by  Providence.    When  an  inhabitant  of  the 
country,  it  was  sufficient  to  go  a  few  steps 
from  the  door  to  be  in  the  midst  of  numerous 
interesting  objects;  when  a  resident  of  the 
crowded  city,  a  healthful  walk  of  half  an  hour 
placed  me  where  my  favourite  enjoyment  was 
offered  in  abundance;  and  now  when  no  long- 
er able  to  seek  in  fields  and  woods  and  running 
streams  for  that  knowledge  which  cannot  read- 
ily be  elsewhere  obtained,  the  recollection  of 
my  former  rambles  is  productive  of  a  satis- 
faction, which  past  pleasures  but  seldom  be- 
stow.   Perhaps  a  statement  of  the  manner  in 
which  my  studies  were  pursued,  may  prove  in- 
teresting to  those  who  love  the  works  of  na- 
ture, and  may  nut  be  aware  how  great  a  field 
for  original  observation  is  within  their  reach, 
or  hovv  vast  a  variety  of  instructive  objects  are 
easily  accessible,  even  to  the  occujjants  of  a 
bustling  metropolis.    To  me  it  will  be  a  source 
of  great  delight  to  spread  these  resources  be- 
fore the  reader,  and  enable  him  so  cheaply  to 
participate  in  the  pleasures  I  have  enjoyed,  as 
well  as  place  him  in  the  way  of  enlarging  the 
general  stcck  of  knowledge  by  communicating 
the  results  of  his  oriuinal  observations. 

One  of  my  favourite  walks  was  through 
Turner's  lane,  which  is  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  long,  and  not  much  wider  than  an  ordin- 
ary street,  being  closely  fenced  in  on  both  sides 
yet  my  reader  may  feel  surprised  when  inform 
ed  that  I  found  ample  employment  for  all  my 
leisure,  during  six  weeks,  within  and  about  its 
precincts.  On  entering  the  lane  from  the 
ridge  road,  1  observed,  a  gentle  elevation  of  the 
turf  beneath  the  lower  rails  of  the  fence,  which 
appeared  to  be  uninterruptedly  continuous;  and 
when  I  had  cut  through  the  verdant  roof  with 
my  knife,  it  proved  to  be  a  regularly  arched  gal- 
lery or  subterranean  road,  along  which  the  in- 
habitants could  securely  travel  at  all  hours  with- 


out fear  of  discovery.  The  sides  and  bottom  of 
this  arched  way  were  smooth  and  clean,  as  if 
much  used;  and  the  raised  supeiior  portion  had 
long  been  firmly  consolidated  by  the  grass  roots, 
intermixed  with  tenacious  clay.    At  irregulai- 
and  frequently  distant  intervals,  a  side  path 
diverged  into  the  neighbouring  fields,  and  by 
its  superficial  situation,  irregularity,  and  fie- 
quent  openings,  showed  that  its  purpose  was 
temporary,  or  had  been  only  opened  for  the 
sake  of  procuring  food.    Occasionally  I  found 
a  little  gallery  diveiging  from  the  main  route 
beneath  the  fence,  towards  the  road,  and  final 
ly  opening  on  the  grass,  as  if  the  inmate  had 
come  out  in  the  morning  to  breathe  the  early 
air,  or  to  diink  of  the  crystal  dew  which  daily 
gemmed  the  close  cropped  verduie.  How 
longed  to  detect  the  anitnal  which  tenanted 
these  galleries,  in  the  performance  of  his  la- 
bours !     Farther  on,  upon  the  top  of  a  high 
bank,  which  prevented  the  pathway  from  con- 
tinuing near  the  fence,  appeared  another  evi- 
dence of  the  industry  of  my  yet  unknown 
n)iner.    Haifa  dozen  hillocks  of  loose,  almost 
pulverised  earth  were  thrown  up,  at  irregular 
distances,  communicating  with  the  main  gallery 
by  side  passages.    Opening  one  of  these  care- 
fully, it  ajipeared  to  differ  little  from  the  com- 
mon gallery  m  size,  but  it  was  very  difficult  to 
ascertain  where  the  loose  earth  came  from,  nor 
have  I  ever  been  able  to  tell,  since  I  never  wit- 
nessed the  formation  of  these  hillocks,  and  con- 
jectures are  forbidden,  where  nothing  but  ob- 
servation is  requisite  to  the  decision.    My  far- 
ther progress  was  now   interrupted    by  a 
delightful  brook  which  sparkled  across  the 
road  over  a  clear  sandy  bed;  and  here  my  little 
galleries  turned  into  the  field,  coursing  alon<>'  at 
a  moderate  distance  from  the  stream.    I  crept 
through  the  fence  into  the  meadow  on  the  west 
side,  intending  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  ani- 
mal whose  works  had  first  fixed  my  attention, 
but  as  I  approached  the  bank  of  the  rivulet 
soniethingsuddenly  retreated  towards  the  grass, 
seeming  to  vanish  almost  unaccountably  from 
sight.    Very  carefully  examining  the  point  at 
which  it  disappeared,  I  found  the  entrance  of 
another  gallery  or  burrow,  but  of  very  different 
construction  from  that  fiist  observed.  This 
new  one  was  formed  in  the  grass,  near  and 
among  whose  roots  and  lower  stems  a  small 
but  regular  covered  way  was  practised.  End- 
less, however,  would  have  been  the  attempt  to 
follow  this,  as  it  opened  in  various  directions, 
and  ran  irregularly  into  the  field,  and  towards 
the  brook,  by  a  great  variety  of  passages.  It 
evidently  belonged  to  an  animal  totally  differ- 
ent from  the  owner  of  the  subterianean  pass- 
age, as  I  subsequently  discovered,  and  may  here- 
after relate.    Tired  of  my  unavailing  pursuit, 
I  now  returned  to  the  little  brook,  and  seating 


myself  on  a  stone,  remained  for  some  time  un- 
consciously gazing  on  the  fluid  which  gushed 
along  in  unsullied  brightness  over  its  pebbly  bed. 
Opposite  to  my  seat,  was  an  irregular  hole  in 
the  bed  of  the  stream,  into  which,  in  an  idle 
mood,  I  pushed  a  small  pebble  with  the  end  of 
my  stick.    What  was  my  surprise,  in  a  few 
seconds  afterwards,  to  observe  the  water  in  this 
hole  in  motion,  and  the  pebble  1  had  pushed  in- 
to it  gently  approaching  the  surface.  Such 
was  the  fact;  the  hole  was  the  dwelling  of  a 
stout  little  crayfish  or  fresh  water  lobster,  who 
did  not  choose  to  be  incommoded  by  the  peb- 
ble, though  doubtless  he  attributed  its  sudden 
arrival  to  the  usual  accidents  of  the  stream,  and 
not  to  my  thoughtless  movements.    He  had 
thrust  his  broad  lobster-like  claws  under  the 
stone,  and  then  drawn  them  near  to  his  mouth; 
thus  making  a  kind  of  shelf;  and  as  he  reach- 
ed the  edge  of  the  hole,  he  suddenly  extended 
his  claws,  and  rejected  the  incumbrance  from 
the  lower  side,  or  down  stream.    Delighted  to 
have  found  a  living  object  with  whose  habits 
[  was  unacquainted,  I  should  have  repeated  my 
experiment,  but  the  crayfish  presently  returned 
with,  what  uiiijht  be  called  an  armful  of  rub- 
bish, and  threw  it  over  the  side  of  his  cell,  and 
down  the  stream  as  before.    Having  watched 
him  for  some  time  while  thus  engaged,  my  at- 
tention was  caught  by  the  considerable  number 
of  similar  holes  along  the  margin  and  in  the 
bed  of  the  stream.    One  of  these  I  explored 
with  a  small  rod,  and  found  it  to  be  eight  or 
ten  inches  deep,  and  widened  below  into  a  con- 
iderable  chamber,  in  which  the  little  lobster 
found  a  comfortable  abode.    Like  all  of  his 
tribe,  the  crayfish  makes  considerable  opposi- 
tion to  being  removed  from  his  dwelling,  and 
bit  smartly  at  the  stick  with  his  claws:  as  my 
present  object  was  only  to  gain  acquaintance 
with  his  dwelling,  he  was  speedily  permitted  to 
return  to  it  in  peace.    Under  the  end  of  a 
stone  lying  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  some- 
thing was  floating  in  the  pure  current,  which 
at  first  seemed  like  the  tail  of  a  fish,  and  being 
desirous  to  obtain  a  better  view,  1  gently  raised 
the  stone  on  its  edge,  and  was  rewarded  by  a 
very  beautiful  sight.    The  object  first  observed 
was  the  tail  of  a  beautiful  salamander,  whose 
sides  were  of  a  pale  straw  colour,  flecked  with 
circlets  of  the  richest  crimson.    Its  long  lizard 
like  body  seemed  to  be  semitransparent,  and 
its  slender  limbs  appeared  like  mere  produc- 
tions of  the  skin.    Not  far  distant,  and  near 
where  the  upper  end  of  the  stone  had  been,  lay 
crouched,  as  if  asleep,  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tifully coloured  frogs  I  had  ever  beheld.  Its 
body  was  slender  compared  with  most  frogs, 
and  its  skin  covered  with  stripes  of  bright  red- 
dish brown  and  grayish  green,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  recall  the  beautiful  markings  of  the 
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tiger's  hide;  and  since  the  time  alluded  to,  it 
has  received  the  name  of  Tigrina  from  Le- 
conte,  its  first  scientific  describer.  How  long 
I  should  have  been  content  to  gaze  at  these 
beautiful  animals,  as  they  lay  basking  in  the 
living  water,  I  know  not,  had  not  the  intense 
heat  made  me  feel  the  necessity  of  seeking  a 
shade.  It  was  now  past  12  o'clock,  I  began 
to  retrace  my  steps  towards  the  city;  and  with- 
out any  particular  object  moved  along  by  the 
little  galleries  exanuned  in  the  morning.  I  had 
advanced  but  a  short  distance,  when  I  found 
the  last  place  where  I  had  broken  open  the 
gallery  was  repaired.  The  earth  was  perfect- 
ly fresh,  and  1  had  lost  the  chance  of  discover- 
ing the  miner,  while  watching  my  new  ac- 
quaintances in  the  stream.  Hurrying  onward, 
the  same  circumstance  uniformly  presented; 
the  injuries  were  all  efficiently  repaired,  and 
had  evidently  been  very  recently  completed. 
Here  was  one  point  gained;  it  was  ascertained 
that  these  galleries  were  still  inhabited,  and 
1  hoped  soon  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
inmates.  But  at  this  time,  it  appeared  fruitless 
to  delay  longer,  and  I  returned  home,  filled 
with  anticipations  of  pleasure  from  the  success 
of  my  future  researches.  These  I  shall  relate 
on  another  occasion,  if  such  narrations  as  the 
present  be  thought  of  sufficient  interest  to 
justify  their  presentation  to  the  reader. 

John. 

REPUBLIC  OF  SAN  MARINO. 

From  an  article  in  the  12th  number  of  the 
American  Quarterly  Review,  or  rather  from  a 
letter  embraced  in  that  article  from  our  coun- 
tryman George  Washington  Erving,  is  ab- 
stracted the  annexed  sketch  of  the  republic  of 
San  Marino,  "  a  commonwealth  insignificant 
as  to  size  and  power,  but  celebrated  in  modern 
story  almost  in  proportion  to  its  diminutive- 
ness — an  object  of  wonder  for  its  longevity, 
and  of  admiration  for  its  moral  qualities." 
After  an  allusion  to  various  objects  usually  in- 
teresting to  travellers — to  Herculaneum,  Pom- 
peii and  Pesestum — the  ever-burning  and 
groaning  Vesuvius,  &c.  the  letter  proceeds: — 
"  But  leaving  all  these  '  meaner  things,'  re- 
peatedly described,  I  am  rather  disposed  to 
indulge  myself  by  giving  you  a  slight  sketch 
of  San  Marino;  tor  though  it  is  the  object 
which  is  most  worthy  of  observation,  it  is  that 
which  has  been  the  least  observed;  perhaps 
the  only  spot  in  Italy  untrodden  or  undescribed 
by  the  '  traveller'  and  '  tourist.'  "  And  again, 
'•surely,  though  there  may  be  many  interesting 
objects  in  Europe,  that  single  mountain  ought 
most  to  engage  the  attention  of  an  American 
traveller,  and  yet  there  are  many  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  even  its  geographical  position; 
others  there  may  be  (less  to  be  blamed)  who 
have  never  visited  it,  because  only  they  have 
never  heard  of  its  existence." 

"Therepublicisabouttenmiiss  (twelve  by  the  road) 
■oulh-west  of  Rimini,  in  thai  district  of  Italy  cotn- 
priscd  between  tbe  Appenines,  the  Po,  and  the  Adri- 
atic; a  portion  of  the  ancient  Urnbria,  whicli  was  af- 
terwards called  by  the  Romans,  Gallia  Cispadana  — 
now  Romagna,  or  more  properly,  Romagnola.  The 
original  name  of  its  mountain  was  '  Titano;'  it  has 
it«  present  name  from  the  first  settler  on  it,  one  Marino, 
a  stone  cutter,  from  Dalmatia,  who,  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury,choie  it  as  a  religious  retreat,  and  indue  lime  be- 


came a  saint.  It  was  his  piety  which  first  settled  the 
place;  his  disciples  formed  a  religious  community; 
out  of  this  grew  a  political  society  founded  on  mo- 
ral principles,  industry,  and  equality,  the  most  solid 
basis  for  just  and  rational  civil  institutions; — and 
here  we  have  the  principal  cause  of  the  durability  of 
this  republic.  Its  small  territory  was  slowly  and 
gradually  extended  till  the  twelfth  century,  by  pur- 
chases from  slates  and  owners  of  land;  in  fine,  by 
peaceful  acquisition;  and  has  since  remained  as  it 
now  is  within  a  circumference  of  forty  miles:  advanc- 
ing thus  by  slow  steps,  it  acquired  degrees  of  strength 
always  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  and  formed,  in  the 
same  progress,  its  institutions,  so  as  to  ensure  their 
permanence.  When  the  republic  had  attained  such 
an  extension  of  territory  and  increase  of  population 
as  gave  to  it  political  importance,  this, and  its  fortifi- 
ed position,  made  it  an  object  for  the  ambition  of  its 
neighbours;  and  it  was  thus  compelled,  for  a  long 
course  of  years,  to  support  a  struggle  for  its  inde- 
pendence; but  its  isolated  situation  exempted  it  from 
a  participation  in  the  violent  emotions  which  for 
some  centuries  agitated  Italy,  nor  did  it  ever  volun- 
tarily interfere  in  those  contests,  almost  continual, 
amongst  the  little  dukes  and  princes  who  bordered 
on  its  territory.  Free  from  the  civil  disorders  and 
discords  which  raged  around  it,  its  progress  was  ne- 
cessarily prosperous;  when  even  it  was  inevitably  in- 
volved in  the  frenetic  struggle  between  the  Guelphs 
and  Gibbelines,  which  devastated  Italy  during  the 
twelfth  century,  yet  the  elements  of  its  happiness  re- 
mained uninjured,  and  it  issued  from  that  disastrous 
period  with  its  liberty  and  independence  entire. 
With  the  genuine  energy  of  liberty  and  patriotism, 
it  was  able  to  resist  and  defeat  even  the  intrigues  and 
ambition  of  the  papal  see,  and  the  never-ceasing  epis- 
copal cabals  of  the  13th  century.  During  each  period 
of  calm,  the  republic  was  occupied  in  perfecting  its 
legislation  and  modifying  its  administrative  system, 
so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  always  augmenting  prosperi- 
ty of  the  state;  thus,  (in  the  year  1295,)  it  regulated 
in  a  more  strictly  republican  form  the  executive 
power,  then  first  styled  'Captain  and  Defender;'  limit- 
ingjiis  term  of  service  to  six  months,  making  him 
dependent  on  acouncil  oftwelve,and  decreeing  that 
no  person  but  a  native  born  citizen  should  be  intrust- 
ed with  public  authority;  so  subsequently  in  1353, 
and  again,  in  1441,  there  were  revisals  of  the  code 
of  laws,  and  many  meliorations  introduced. 

"  The  end  of  the  last  century,  which  so  changed 
t!ie  face  of  Italy,  alfected  this  republic  no  otherwise 
than  in  its  foreign  relations,  and,  in  that  respect,  ad- 
vantageously; for,  surrounded  before  by  the  states  of 
the  church,  it  found  itself  suddenly  in  the  midst  of 
sister  republics.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  it  re- 
mained undisturbed  at  that  epoch,  because  it  did 
not  present  a  sufficient  temptation  to  the  conquerors 
of  Italy;  but  this  is  a  gross  error.  Whoever  has  read 
the  history  of  our  lime  with  attention,  will  have 
seen  that  much  loss  important  cities  and  communi- 
ties, that  even  the  smallest  social  fractions,  have 
been  absorbed  by  conquest,  wherever  they  have  a 
greater  or  less  dependence  on,  or  connection  with,  a 
superior  state;  or  wherever  their  conduct  authorised 
a  suspicion  of  a  tendency  to  hostility.  No; — it  was 
the  real  independence  of  San  Marino,  its  perfectly 
just  and  innocent  policy — its  total  exemption  from 
all  suspicion  of  any  concealed  and  perfidious  hosti- 
lity, which  protected  it.  Indeed,  far  from  consider- 
ing San  Marino  as  opposed  to  the  dominant  opinions, 
it  was  natural  to  consider  her  as  specially  favourable 
to  them;  she  herself  furnished,  by  her  duration  of 
ages,  the  best  proof  of  the  feasibility  of  the  proposed 
regeneration.  The  generous  and  enlightened  mind 
of  the  conciueror  not  only  respected  her  principles, 
but  offered  his  homage  to  this  sanctuary  of  liberty 
by  a  solemn  embassy,  in  the  person  of  Monge,  to  ex- 
press sincere  sentiments  of  friendship  and  fraternity, 
to  make  offers  of  an  extension  of  territory,  and  to 
carry  presents  in  artillcr}',  and  other  means  of  addi- 
tional security:  the  presents  were  accepted  by  the  re- 
public as  rnonuinents  of  the  benevolence  of  the 
French  people,  and  of  the  magnanimity  of  the  '  hero 
of  Italy,' — but,  at  the  same  time,  adhering  to  its 
sage  principles  and  circumspection,  it  declined  the 
oli'er  of  territorial  aggrandizement.  What  a  glori- 
ous epoch  this!  when  pure  liberty,  established  for 


ages,  couched  on  the  summit  of  its  mountain,  whilst 
all  the  states  about  it  were  adopting  its  principles, 
received  the  homage  of  the  first  people  in  Europe, 
brought  to  its  foot  by  the  first  of  men  and  the 
greatest  of  conquerors.  From  that  period  to  this, 
no  change  of  any  importance  has  taken  place  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Republic. 

"But to  return  to  my  visit:  the  road  not  being  of 
the  best,  the  latter  part  altogether  precipitous;  as  well 
on  that  account,  as  to  arrive  in  the  most  modest  form 
amongst  this  simple  people,  I  left  my  carriage  at  Rimi- 
ni, and  took  my  way  on  foot.  All  '  travel-tainted' as 
I  was,  Don  Antonio,  as  well  as  his  brother,  received 
mev/ilhopen  arms — these  brothers,  both  bachelors 
passed  the  middle  age,  1  found  in  a  spacious  mansion 
of  granite,  poised  upon  a  beetling  rock,  whose  dark 
lengthened  shade  seemed  to  frown  over  the  surround- 
ing territory  of  Rimini,  and  even  the  distant  Adria- 
tic. It  is  scarcely  possible  for  me  to  convey  to  you  an 
ideaof  the  delight  with  which  they  received  me  as  an 
American: — their  manner  was  not  merely  hospitable, 
it  was  affectionate  in  the  warmest  degree; — 1  was  of 
their  kindred  from  the  moment  of  my  arrival.  Both 
men  of  letters  and  of  superior  information,  they  had 
a  sincere  and  profound  devotional  attachment  to  our 
country;  they  looked  up  to  it  with  reverence  and 
gratitude,  as  the  grand  exemplar  and  conservator  of 
their  own  pure  principles: — nor  have  I  ever  met  in 
Europe,  even  amongst  the  most  intelligent  of  those 
who  have  visited  the  United  States,  men  so  intimate- 
ly acquainted  as  these  were,  with  our  institutions, 
and  the  details  of  the  administration  of  our  affairs  at 
home,  and  of  its  relations  abroad,  though  neither  of 
the  brothers  had  ever  gone  out  of  the  limits  of  the 
republic,  except  once,  when  the  elder  had  been  sent 
to  Milan  to  compliment  Napoleon  on  his  coronation 
as  king  of  Italy.  As  nothing  concerning  the  United 
Stales  was  indifferent  lo  them,  probably  there  is  not 
any  where  a  private  library  so  well  furnished  as  is 
theirs,  with  books,  pamphlets,  and  documents  of  all 
sorts  relating  to  America.  They  earnestly  pressed 
me  to  reside  with  them  several  days,  but  as  not  ex- 
pecting such  a  fraternal  reception,  I  had  not  come 
prepared  to  stay,  I  passed  but  a  day  v;ith  them;  and 
their  questions  respecting  all  things  relating  to  our 
afl^airs  were  so  incessant,  so  ardent  was  the  interest 
which  they  manifested  in  our  concerns,  that  I  found 
it  impossible  to  obtain  all  tbe  information  I  desired. 
Indeed,  it  had  been  an  ungrateful  return  for  their 
hospitality  to  occupy  their  attention  by  pressing  on 
them  the  many  questions  which  I  also  was  eager  to 
make: — we  had  materials  for  conversations  of  a 
month  when  I  took  my  departure,  and  to  supply  the 
information  which  they  had  not  time  to  give  to  me, 
they  referred  me  by  letter  of  introduction  to  their 
friend  Del  Fico  of  Naples,  author  of  the  work  before 
mentioned, — Don  Antonio  assuring  me  that  it  was 
the  only  one  worth  reading,  and  that  all  the  brief 
accounts  of  the  republic  which  had  been  previously 
published,  were  full  of  errors  and  prejudices.  I  did 
not  fail  on  my  arrival  at  Naples  to  find  Mr.  Del  Fico, 
and  he  made  me  a  present  of  his  book;  this,  on  my  re- 
turn to  America,  1  caused  to  be  translated; — I  may 
hereafter  print  it;  for  this  most  curious  history  ought 
to  excite  peculiar  interest  in  the  United  States;  I 
think  also,  that  it  oft'ers  some  excellent  lessons,  of 
which  even  Americans  may  profit.  Del  Fico,  who, 
during  the  troubles  of  Italy,  expatriated  himself,  and 
became  a  citizen  of  San  Marino,  where  he  resided 
several  years,  had  free  access  to  tbe  archives  of  the 
republic,  so  that  his  work  is  complete,  besides  being 
distinguished  by  a  rare  spirit  of  impartiality  and 
philosophy 

I  have  said  that  the  actual  territory  of  San  Ma- 
rino, is  a  circumference  of  forty  miles;  I  learned  from 
Don  Antonio,  that  its  population  was  then  7000: 
there  are  no  extraordinarily  rich,  nor  any  abjectly 
poor  amongst  them: — strangers  are  permitted  to  set- 
tle, and  after  six  years  residence  may  be  naturalised 
and  hold  inferior  offices,  (but  not  executive.)  The 
executive,  now  called  '  Captain  Regent,' — is  chosen 
every  six  months  by  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
sixty  in  number, chosen  also  every  six  months  by  the 
people,  who,  in  these  periodical  assemblies,  make  all 
such  reforms  in  their  affairs  as  they  deem  to  be  nc- 
ces.'jary.  Every  man,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  is  en- 
rolled amongst  '  the  defenders  of  the  country  and  itt: 
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laws,'  all  the  officers  of  the  government  serve  without 
pay;  the  republic  pays  a  doctor  and  a  schoolmaster 
only;  the  taxes  are  consequently  very  light,  exactly 
proportionate  to  the  public  necessities  on  the  most 
economical  scale:  Don  Antonio  told  me  that  a  man 
of  40,000  dollars  capital,  pays  about  two  dollars  a 
year  (I  presume  direct  tax.)  Besides  San  Marino 
proper,  the  city  and  seat  of  government,  there  is  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  a  large  '  Bourg,'  and  at  a 
small  distance  from  that  a  village;  the  remainder  of 
the  territory  presents  the  prospect  of  a  rich  soil,  pro- 
ducing abundance  of  corn,  wine,  Snd  oil,  all  of  the 
best  quality: — neat  farm  houses,  fields  well  cultivated 
and  well  stocked,  vineyards  and  olive  gardens,  com- 
pose a  landscape  the  most  enchanting, — and  the  most 
gratifying  to  the  heart  of  him  who  reflects  that  all 
these  indications  of  happiness  result  from  a  wise 
and  just  social  order; — on  all  sides  are  seen  the  happy 
eflfects  of  '  equality,'comfort  and  competence,  peace 
and  harmony.  Such  is  the  republic  of  San  Marino, 
which,  through  a  long  course  of  ages,  has  preserved 
its  independence  and  its  wise  institutions,  in  the 
midst  of  the  wars  and  civil  commotions  with  which 
it  has  been  surrounded,  and  notwithstanding  all  the 
efforts  of  violence,  corruption,  and  intrigue  to  destroy 
it,  there  it  proudly  stands  uninjured,  the  prototype  of 
a  civil  association  the  most  perfect  and  admirable, 
such  as,  before  it  was  formed,  existed  only  in  the  Uto- 
pias of  philosophers. 

"  Though  I  doubt  not,  as  I  have  before  observed, 
that  the  history  of  this  little  republic  will  furnish 
useful  lessons  even  to  us,  yet  it  must  be  allowed  that 
the  very  extraordinary  duration  of  its  system  without 
any  material  alteration,  is  in  a  great  degree  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  confined  extent  of  its  territory  and  po- 
pulation; for  the  moral  order,  on  which  every  thing 
depends,  is  best  preserved  in  a  small  society;  there 
also,  the  social  compact,  the  '  common  cause,'  is 
more  firm; — there  individual  energies  are  more  effi- 
cient; and  there  whatever  menaces  danger  is  more 
quickly  felt,  and  more  promptly  extinguished:  in 
such  a  society,  every  individual  acting  in  public  af- 
fairs,— being  a  portion  of  the  body  politic,  has  an 
honourable  political  existence: — hence  the  intellec- 
tual faculties  of  each,  as  applicable  to  the  public  in- 
terests, are  perfectionated: — there  is  no  refuse  in  the 
community,  and  consequently  none  of  the  disorders, 
and  vices,  and  turbulence  which  belong  to  such  re- 
fuse. These  causes  explain,  also,  the  extraordinary 
vigour  of  some  of  those  small  republics  of  antiquity, 
which  figure  in  history  as  large  and  powerful  states; 
some  such,  of  modern  times,  have  still  flourished 
even  in  the  presence,  and  notwithstanding  the  efforts 
of  powerful  neighbours,  till  they  were  degraded  into 
oligarchies. 

"In  discussing  the  causes  which  have  chiefly  con- 
tributed to  the  extraordinary  duration  of  San  Marino, 
Del  Fico  well  observes,  that  there  the  '  altar  of  liberty 
was  raised  by  the  side  of  justice.'  The  other  codes  of 
Italy,  on  the  organization  of  its  several  communities, 
commenced  in  imitation  of  the  Justinian;  in  a  con- 
nexion with  theology;  San  Marino  confined  itself  to 
the  reason  of  civil  government:  the  people  then  were 
attached  to  their  la  ws  by  sentiment,  as  well  as  by  habit; 
they  understood  them  in  their  morality  as  well  as  in 
their  authority;  the  sobriety  and  simplicity  of  the 
original  settlers,  carried  into  their  institutions,  were 
preserved  through  all  the  subsequent  modifications 
of  the  system  of  administration;  for  the  extension  of 
the  territory  was  but  gradual,  and  consequently  the 
adaptation  of  those  modifications.  All  the  perils  to 
which  free  institutions  are  exposed  by  a  too  rapid 
prosperity,  by  the  sudden  grandeur  of  conquest,  by 
the  passion  of  national  glory,  did  not  exist  for  San 
Marino.  It  arrived  at  its  democratic  perfection  by 
natural  and  regular  degrees;  hence  its  solidity:  it 
could  not  possibly  degenerate  into  oligarchy;  that 
had  been  to  invert  the  natural  order. 

"  The  sagacity  and  prudence  of  the  democracy  of 
San  Marino,  were  manifested  at  all  times  in  all  its 
ordinances;  thus,  as  the  author  of  the  history  tells 
us — '  at  no  period  did  it  ever  admit  of  any  extension 
of  the  term  of  six  months,  (for  the  executive,)  wisely 
considering  that  a  long  indulgence  in  power  naturally 
produces  the  desire  still  to  prolong  it.' 

"As  at  various  times  nobles  were  adopted  by  the 
republic,  these,  though  they  remained  noble  in  name, 


became  strictly  citizens  in  fact: — thus,  as  Mr.  Del]  of  existence  ;  each  creature  pursuing  its  own 


Fico  observes,  '  there  never  was  any  public  office 
conferred  by  privilege  to  any  particular  class  or  set 
of  families,  never  was  any  prerogative  or  rank  estab- 
lished by  law,  nor  had  the  reputation  of  the  longest 
genealogy  any  political  influence  on  this  people.' 

"  I  have  before  observed,  that  the  ^nobility'  of 
San  Marino  was  perfectly  innocuous;  it  had  not  even 
numerical  importance:  but  it  unavoidably  formed  a 
greater  or  less  portion  of  the  population,  for  the  re- 
public was  settled  by  emigrants  from  the  bordering 
countries;  some  few  of  these  brought  their  nobility 
with  them.  In  later  periods  others  of  the  same  rank 
were  naturalized.  This  nobility  of  family  was  so 
conimon  in  all  the  states  which  surrounded  there- 
public,  as  to  be  scarcely  acknowledged  to  be  an  ho- 
nourable distinction;  it  rarely  carried  with  it  politi- 
cal power,  even  where  it  was  a  social  privilege; — 
it  had  probably  little  of  either  in  those  who  sought 
the  '  equality'  of  San  Marino.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
whatever  distinction  such  individuals  brought  with 
them,  was  merged,  on  their  naturalization,  in  the 
more  honourable  character  citizen. 

I  am  persuaded  that  you  will  find  this  brief  ac 
count  of  San  Marino  not  without  interest,  and  you 
will  probably  agree  with  me,  that  the  still  happy  con 
dition  of  a  people,  amongst  whom  there  is  neither  op- 
pression, nor  poverty,  nor  ignorance,  affords  the  most 
conclusive  proof,  that  a  system  of  government  founded 
on  moral  principles,  on  justice  and  equality  of  rights 
and  duties,  may  have  a  duration  proportionate  to 
the  purity  of  its  elements.  The  isolated  position  of 
the  republic,  partly,  but  principally  its  being  without 
means  of  enriching  itself  by  foreign  commerce,  still 
preserve  it  from  the  sophistication  of  foreign  vices, 
and  the  inroad  of  foreign  luxuries  to  corrupt  the 
sources  of  its  prosperity: — thus  is  assured  the  ut 
most  permanence  of  which  human  institutions  are 
susceptible,  to  a  model  of  political  association  as 
perfect  as  the  nature  of  man  is  capable  of  enjoying. 


THE  JOURNAL,  OF  A  NATURALIST. 

{Continued  from  page  99.) 
The  designs  of  supreme  intelligence  in  the 


creation  and  preservation  of  the  insect  world 
and  the  regulations  and  appointments  whereby 
their  increase  or  decrease  is  maintained,  and 
periodical  appearance  prescribed,  are  among 
the  most  perplexing  considerations  of  natural 
history.  Tiiat  insects  are  kept  in  reserve  for 
slated  seasons  of  action,  we  know,  being  com 
monly  made  the  agents  of  Providence  in  his 
visitations  of  mankind.  The  locust,  the  cater 
pillar,  the  palmer  worm,  the  various  family  of 
blights,  that  poison  in  the  spring  all  the  pro 
mise  of  the  year,  are  insects.  Mildew,  indeed, 
is  a  vegetalile ;  but  the  wire  worm  destroys 
the  root,  the  thrips  the  germ  of  the  wheat,  and 
hunger  and  famine  ensue.  Many  of  the  cole- 
opteras  remove  nuisances,  others  again  incum- 
brances, and  worms  manure  the  soil :  but 
these  are  trite  and  isolated  cases  in  the  profu- 
sion of  the  animal  world  ;  and  left  alone,  as  we 
are,  in  the  desert  of  mere  reason  and  conjec- 
ture, there  is  no  probability  that  much  satis- 
factory elucidation  will  be  obtained.  They  are 
not  perhaps  important  objects  of  inquiry;  but 
when  we  see  the  extraordinary  care  and  at- 
tention that  have  been  bestowed  upon  this 
part  of  creation,  our  astonishment  is  excited, 
and  forces  into  action  that  inherent  desire  in 
our  minds  to  seek  into  hidden  things.  In  some 
calm  summer's  evening  ramble,  we  see  the  air 
filled  with  sportive  animated  beings  :  the  leaf, 
the  branch,  the  bark  of  the  tree,  every  mossy 
bank,  the  pool,  the  ditch,  all  teeming  with  ani- 
mated life,  with  a  profusion,  an  endless  variety 


separate  purpose  in  a  Fettled  course  of  action, 
admitting  of  no  deviation  or  substitution,  to 
accomplish  or  promote  some  ordained  object. 
Some  appear  occupied  in  seeking  for  the  most 
appropriate  for  their  own  necessities,  and  ex- 
erting stratagems  and  wiles  to  secure  the  lives 
of  themselves  and  their  offspring  against  natu- 
ral or  possible  injuries,  with  a  forethought 
equivalent  or  superior  to  reason  ;  the  aim  in 
some  others  we  can  little  perceive,  or,  should 
some  flash  of  light  spring  up,  and  give  us  a 
momentary  glance  of  nature's  hidden  way, 
mmediate  darkness  closes  round,  and  renders 
our  ignorance  more  manifest.     We  see  a 
wonderfully    fabricated   creature  struggling 
from  the  cradle  of  its  being,  just  perfected  by 
the  elaboration  of  months  or  years,  and  deco- 
rated with  a  vest  of  glorious  splendour ;  it 
spreads  its  wings  to  the  light  of  heaven,  and 
becomes  the  next  moment,  perhaps,  with  all 
its  marvellous  construction,  instinct,  and  splen- 
dour, the  prey  of  some  wandering  bird  !  and 
human  wisdom  and  conjecture  are  humbled  to 
the  dust.    That  these  events  are  ordinations 
of  supreme  intelligence,  for  wise  and  good 
purposes,  we  are  convinced ;   but  are  blind, 
beyond  thought,  as  to  secondary  causes  ;  and 
admiration,  that  pure  source  of  intellectual 
pleasure,  is  almost  alone  permitted  to  us.  If 
we  attempt  to  proceed  beyond  this,  we  are  ge- 
nerally lost  in  the  mystery  with  which  the  di- 
vine Architect  has  thought  fit  to  surround  his 
works ;  and  perhaps  our  very  aspirations  after 
knowledge  increase  in  us  a  sense  of  our  igno- 
rance :  every  deep  investigator  into  the  works 
of  nature  can  scarcely  possess  other  than  an 
humble  mind. 

Water,  quiet,  still  water,  affords  a  place  of 
action  to  a  very  amusing  little  fellow,  (gyrinus 
natator,)  which,  about  the  month  of  April,  if 
the  weather  be  tolerably  mild,  we  see  gambol- 
ing upon  the  surface  of  the  sheltered  pool; 
and  every  school-boy,  who  has  angled  for  a 
minnow  in  the  brook,  is  well  acquainted  with 
this  merry  swimmer  in  his  shining  black  jacket. 
Retiring  in  the  autumn,  and  reposing  all  the 
winter  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  pond, 
it  awakens  in  the  spring,  rises  to  the  surface, 
and  commences  its  summer  sports.  They  as- 
sociate in  small  parties  of  ten  or  a  dozen,  near 
the  bank,  where  some  little  projection  forms 
a  bay,  or  renders  the  water  particularly  tran- 
quil; and  here  they  will  circle  round  each 
other  without  contention,  each  in  his  sphere, 
and  with  no  apparent  object,  from  morning 
until  night,  with  great  sprightliness  and  ani- 
mation; and  so  lightly  do  they  move  on  the 
fluid,  as  to  form  only  some  faint  and  transient 
circles  on  its  surface.  Very  fond  of  society, 
we  seldom  see  them  alone,  or  if  parted  by  acci- 
dent, they  soon  rejoin  their  busy  companions. 
One  pool  commonly  affords  space  for  the 
amusement  of, several  parties;  yet  they  do  not 
unite,  or  contend,  but  perform  their  cheerful 
circlings  in  separate  family  associations.  If 
we  interfere  with  their  merriment,  they  seem 
greatly  alarmed,  disperse,  or  dive  to  the  bottom, 
where  their  fears  shortly  subside,  as  we  soon 
again  see  our  little  merry  friends  gamboling  as 
before. 

This  lively  little  animal,  arising  from  its 
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winter  retreat  shortly  after  the  frog,  at  times! 
in  March,  continues  its  gambols  all  the  summer 
long,  remaining  visible  generally  until  the  mid- 
dle of  October,  thus  enjoying  a  full  seven 
months  of  being;  a  long  period  of  existence  for 
insects,  which  are  creatures  subject  to  so  many 
contingencies,  that  their  lives  appear  to  be 
commonly  but  brief,  and  the  race  continued  by 
successive  productions.  All  these  water  crea- 
tures must  be  endowed  with  much  perception. 
Cold  as  this  element  is  in  early  spring,  when 
the  ice  of  winter  is  hardly  dissolved,  and  the 
fluid  only  six  or  seven  degrees  above  freezing, 
yet  they  become  immediately  sensible  of  this 
temperature,  and  are  excited  to  animation 
and  the  vocations  of  their  being.  I  have  never 
observed  the  larvae  of  this  creature  in  any 
state.  When  they  retire  in  the  autumn,  these 
insects  appear  of  an  uniform  size,  and  emerg- 
ing in  the  spring  they  are  all  apparently  full 
grown,  and  during  the  summer  none  of  smaller 
dimensions  associate  with  the  family  parties. 
This  plain,  tiny,  gliding  water-flea  seems  a 
very  unlikely  creature  to  arrest  our  young  at- 
tentions; but  the  boy  with  his  angle  has  not 
often  much  to  engage  his  notice;  and  the  so- 
cial, active  parties  of  this  nimble  swimmer, 
presenting  themselves  at  these  periods  of  va- 
cancy, become  insensibly  familiar  to  his  sight, 
and  by  many  of  us  are  not  observed  in  after 
life  without  recalling  former  hours,  scenes  of 
perhaps  less  anxious  days:  for  trifles  like  these, 
by  reason  of  some  association,  are  often  re- 
membered, when  things  of  greater  moment 
pass  off",  and  leave  no  trace  upon  our  mind. 

Every  day  events  manifest  to  very  supeifi- 
cial  observation,  that  no  created  being,  from 
the  monster  of  the  ocean,  "■  that  makes  the 
deep  boil  like  a  pot  ofointment,"  to  the  insect 
that  feebly  creeps  on  the  ground,  exists  free  from 
the  persecutions    or  annoyance  of  another. 
Some  may  be  subject  to  fewer  injuries  than 
others,  but  none  are  wholly  exempt:  the  strong 
assail  by  power,  and  become  assaulted  them- 
selves by  the  minute  or  weak.    This  year 
(1826)  the  hornet  (vespa  crabo)  abounded 
with  us  in  unusual  numbers,  and  afforded  con- 
stant evidence  of  its  power  and  voracity,  that 
could  not  have  been  exceeded  by  any  raven- 
ous beast.    In  our   gardens  the  imperious 
murmur  of  four  or  five  of  them  at  a  time, 
might  be  frequently  heard  about  our  fruit 
trees.    They  would  occasionally  extract  the 
sweet  liquor  from  the  gage,  or  other  rich 
plums;  but  the  prime  object  of  their  visit  was 
to  seize  the  wasps  that  frequented  the  same 
places.    This  they  not  only  did   when  the 
creature  was  feeding  on  the  fruit,  but  would 
hawk  after  them  when  on  the  wing;  capture 
them  with  a  facility,  to  which  their  heavy  flight 
seemed  unequal;  bear  them  to  some  neigh- 
bouring plant,  and  tlieie  feed  on  the  insect, 
which  seemed  perfectly  overpowered  by  the 
might  of  the  hornet.    The  first  operation  was 
losnipp  off  the  head,  then  tocut  away  the  lower 
part  by  the  waist;  and,  when  near,  we  could 
hear  ll)cm  shearing  away  the  outer  coat  from 
the  body,  and  crushing  it  with  their  strong 
mandibles;  sometimes  devouring  it,  but  gene- 
rally only  sucking    the   juices  it  contained. 
Their  avidity  for  this  sort  of  food  is  very  ma- 
nifest when  the  grape  ripens  on  the  wall:  being 


commonly  the  only  remaining  fruit,  the  wasp 
abounds  there;  the  hornets  flock  to  the  prey, 
and  we  may  see  them  in  constant  progress, 
bearing  their  victims  from  the  bunches. 


EVENING  TIME. 
By  James  Montgomery, 
Zech.  xiv.  7. 
I. 

At  evening  time  let  there  be  light: 
Life's  little  day  draws  near  its  close; 
Around  me  fall  the  shades  of  night, 
The  night  of  death,  the  grave's  repose: 
To  crown  ray  joys,  to  end  my  woes. 
At  evening  time  let  there  be  light. 
II. 

At  evening  time  lot  there  be  light: 
Stormy  and  dark  hath  been  my  day; 
Yet  rose  the  morn  divinely  bright. 
Dews,  birds,  and  blossoms  cheered  the  way; 
O  for  one  sweet,  one  parting  ray! 
At  evening  time  let  there  be  light. 
III. 

At  evening  time  there  shall  be  light; 

For  God  hath  spoken; — it  must  be: 

Fear,  doubt,  and  anguish  take  their  flight. 

His  glory  now  is  risen  on  me; 

Mine  eyes  shall  his  salvation  see: 

— 'Tis  evening  time,  and  there  is  light! 

THE  WORLD  TO  COME 
By  Bowering. 

If  all  our  hopes  and  all  our  fears 

Were  prisoned  in  life's  narrow  bound; 
If,  travellers  throu :h  this  vale  of  tears, 

We  saw  no  better  world  beyond; 
Oh!  what  could  chock  the  rising  sigh. 

What  earthly  thing  could  pleasure  give.' 
Oh!  who  could  venture  then  to  die — 

Or  who  could  venture  then  to  live? 

Were  life  a  dark  and  desert  moor, 

Where  mists  and  clouds  eternal  spread 
Their  gloomy  veil  behind,  before. 

And  tempests  thunder  over  head; 
Where  not  a  sun-beam  breaks  the  gloom. 

And  not  a  floweret  smiles  beneath, 
Who  could  exist  in  such' a  tomb — 

Who  dwell  in  darkness  and  in  death? 

And  such  were  life  without  the  ray 

Of  our  divine  religion  given; 
'Tis  this  that  makes  our  darkness  day, 

'Tis  this  that  makes  our  earth  a  heaven. 
Bright  is  the  golden  sun  above 

And  beautiful  the  flowers  that  blooin., 
And  all  is  joy,  and  all  is  love. 

Reflected  I'rom  the  world  to  come. 

Freezing  Q^uicksilver. — It  is  stated  by  professor 
Hudsteen,  that,  during  his  tour  to  Siberia,  in  the 
month  of  January  last,  finding  the  mercury  in  the 
two  thermometers  becoming  stiff",  be  determined  to 
expose  a  quantity  of  it  to  the  full  effect  of  the  air. 
Accordingly,  at  night,  ho  poured  3  lbs.  into  a  basin, 
and  set  it  out.  The  next  morning,  before  7i  o'clock, 
it  was  frozen  into  a  conij)act  hard  mass,  which  he 
could  not  loosen  with  his  knife  from  the  bottom  of 
his  basin!  He  cut  it  like  lead;  and,  at  first,  as  the 
knife  came  out  of  a  wuiin  room,  the  mercury  was 
still  rather  fluid  where  it  was  cut! 

It  is  certainly  no  slight  testimony  to  the  enthusiasm 
with  whicli  in  these  days  scientific  results  are  pur- 
sued, to  state  that  in  an  atmosphere  where  mercury 
was  thus  frozen  solid,  the  professor  daily  passed  the 
hour  after  sunrise,  in  making  observations  and  expe- 
riments in  the  open  air.  All  the  brass  screws,  how- 
ever, of  his  instruments  were  covered  with  leather, 
as  the  mere  touch  of  the  finger  to  the  naked  metal 
scorciied  like  a  red  hot  iron,  and  invariably  left  a 
hlister  behind. 

Amongst  other  extraordinary  effects,  it  is  calculated 
that  the  construction  of  railways,  on  all  the  principal 


roads  of  the  kingdom,  would  enable  this  country  to 
dispense  with  the  use  of  a  million  of  horses,  thereby 
to  save  their  food, .which,  being  converted  into  corn, 
would  supply  three  millions  of  men!  Foreign  sup- 
plies would,  of  course,  then  be  unnecessary,  at  least 
for  some  years,  perhaps  for  ages  to  come. — Leedi 
Mercury. 

Cullivalion  of  Maize. — It-  is  stated  in  the  annals 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Paris,  that  the  white 
maize  of  China, -aithough  it  produces  a  smaller  grain 
than  the  maize  of  Pennsylvania,  which  has  been  hi- 
therto much  cultivated  in  France,  yields  more  abun- 
dantly, and  gives  a  much  finer  flour.  Some  Chinese 
maize  sown  in  the  south  of  France,  during  the  pre- 
sent year,  is  slated  to  have  turned  out  very  well,  not- 
withstanding the  badness  of  the  season. 

M.  Vauquolin,  deputy  for  the  department  of  Cal- 
vados, member  of  the  Institute,  professor  at  the  Gar- 
den of  Plants,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
chemists  in  France,  died  in  November,  at  the  age  of 
67  years.  Thus  the  four  most  celebrated  chemists  in 
Europe,  namely.  Dr.  Wollaston,  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy,  M.  Proust, and  M.  Vauquelin,  have,  within  less 
than  a  year,  been  consigned  to  the  tomb. 

It  is  stated  in  the  newspapers,  that  an  officer  in  the 
U.  S.  army  at  the  Saulte  de  St.  Marie,  has  translated 
the  greater  portion  of  the  Bible  into  the  language  of 
the  Indians  (Chippeways.)  The  narrations  in  Ge- 
nesis are  said  to  have  excited  great  interest  among 
the  Indians,  from  their  striking  accordance,  in  many 
particulars,  with  their  own  cherished  traditions. 

Steam  Conveyance. — A  gentleman  from  India  states, 
that  a  steam  boat  will  leave  Bombay  for  Suez  about 
the  middle  of  the  present  month,  and  it  is  expected 
that,  by  this  conveyance,  letters  and  passengers  will 
reach  England  in  eight  weeks. — Christian  Advocate. 

Slave  Trade. — Statement  of  the  negroes 
imported  into  the  port  of  Rio  Janeiro,  during 
the  year  1828. 


Slaves. 

Deaths. 

January 

6.830 

314 

February 

.  2,279 

65 

March 

5,926 

604 

April 

.  4,373 

235 

May 

2,503 

114 

June 

.  1,222 

16 

July 

1,783 

43 

August 

.  3,719 

166 

September  . 

2,076 

104 

October 

.  3,007 

114 

November  . 

4,006 

186 

December 

.  8,437 

649 

46,150 

5,592 

The  legislation  of  the  British  Island  of  Gre- 
nada, has  passed  an  act  to  aWow  free  persona 
of  colour  to  sit  as  jurors — and  the  king  of 
England  has  given  his  assent  to  it.  The  law 
is,  therefore,  in  operati(}n. 

Departed  this  life  on  the  4th  of  the  present  month, 
in  the  83rd  year  of  her  age,  Martha  Smith,  relict  of 
the  late  Joseph  Smith,  of'  Hickory  Grove  near  Bur- 
lington, N.J.  From  a  delicate  and  infirm  stale  of  health 
she  had  for  many  years  lived  very  much  retired;  her 
amiable  virtues  being  chiefly  felt  and  valued  liy  her 
immediate  friends  and  relatives,  in  whose  society  she 
was  ever  communicative,  cheerful,  and  kind.  Her 
sympatl)ising  charities  to  the  poor  and  friendless  will 
long  be  gratefully  remembered  in  the  circle  of  those 
who  were  cheered  by  their  benefits.  After  a  sufl^er- 
ing  period  of  bodily  disease,  she  was  favoured  to  ex- 
change this  for  another  state  of  being,  with  the  full 
assurance  of  futurefelicity;  in  her  last  moments  most 
impressively  thanking  Iter  Creator,  that  he  had  given 
her  a  clear  view  of  the  path  to  glory." 
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FOR  THE  FKIEND. 

George  Keith. 
{Conlinued  ftom  page  102.) 

As  micfht  liave  been  supposed,  the  public 
trial  of  Keith  and  his  adherents,  and  the  issue 
of  the  year  ly  meeting,  only  served  to  exasper- 
ate them  (he  more  highly.  So  far  was  it  (the 
epistle  of  the  Keitliians)  "  from  allaying  his 
rage  and  violence  against  Friends,  that  he  still 
persisted  in  his  abusive  carriage,  calling 
Friends  in  our  religious  meetings,  hypocrites, 
snakes,  vipers,  blood-lhirsty  hounds,  inipudent 
rascals,  and  such  like,  bidding  tliem  cut  him  in 
collops,  fry  him,  and  eat  him;  and  saying,  his 
back  had  long  itched  to  be  whipt.  And  at  the 
same  juncture  he  said  that  he  was  like  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  comparing 
himself  to  a  dove,  a  iamb,  while  he  thus  ap- 
pearedin  a  great  transport  of  heatand  passion." 

"  It  would  be  tedious  to  trace  him  in  one 
half  of  his  railleries,  invective  preachings,  and 
loathsome  printings  against  us,  since  this  dis- 
orderly yearly  meeting  of  his  and  separation 
from  us." 

"  This  uneasy  and  furious  man  upon  our  re- 
turn (as  usually)  to  our  meeting  on  the  first 
days,  during  the  severity  of  the  winter-,  at  oui' 
meeting-house  on  the  front  of  Delawar-e: .  He 
sets  on  afresh  not  only  to  disquiet  Friends  here, 
but  very  rudely  and  opetdy  opposed  our  public 
and  serviceable  travelling  Friends,  Thomas 
Everndon  and  Richard  floskins;  who  bearing 
their  testimonies  in  the  dread  of  the  Lord,  and 
in  humility  of  spii'it  among  us,  he  called  out 
upon  them  several  times,  hypocrites,  hypo- 
crites, and  the  former  of  them  (though  two  days 
before  he  said  he  had  good  unity  with  him)  he 
called  him  then  before  many  hundreds,  the 
greatest  hypocrite  that  ever  lived."  Keith 
met  with  Friends  at  the  Bank  meeting-house 
for  several  weeks,  and  in  some  of  the  lastmeet- 
ings  left  the  gallery  where  he  had  previously 
seated  lirmself,  and  sat  on  the  stairs  near  one 
of  the  doors  at  the  lower  end  of  the  house. 
"  Being  soon  weary  of  that  seat,  as  appearing 
there  too  much  like  what  he  was,  viz.  a  com- 
mon opposer,  his  followers  on  a  sudden  setup 
on  a  seventh  day  a  new  gallery  for  him  over 
against  the  public  Friends;  which  two  of  the 
trustees  hearing  of,  went  that  evening  i'-i  a 
peaceable  manner,  calling  to  them  Robei-t 
Turner,  who  was  a  trustee  also,  to  remove  the 
same,  being  set  up  there  as  a  seat  of  conten- 
tion, and  without  the  least  consent  of  the  meet- 
ing; and  upon  their  goiirg  in,  Robert  Turner, 
with  more  heat  than  true  zeal,  and,  as  he  said 
afterwards,  with  a  dissatisfaction  to  galleries, 
striking  only  a  transient  stroke  at  the  new, 
be  fell  severely  on  Friends'  gallery,  and  with 
a  suitable  assistance  cut  and  tore  down  in  an 
impetuous  manner,  the  stairs,  seat,  floor,  posts, 
and  rails  thereof,  levelling  it  with  the  floor. 
G.  Keith  being  present,  laught  and  expresthis 
satisfaction  therewith.  But  he  losing  ground 
by  his  extreme  passion  and  ill  conduct  in  those 
contests,  after  one  meeting  moi-e  he  and  his 
followers  leave  Friends'  meeting  again,  and  re- 
tired to  their  separate  meeting  place;  where, 
as  we  are  credibly  informed,  a  great  part  of 
their  meeting  time  is  spent  by  him  in  his  per- 
sonal vindication  of  himself,  and  in  rendering 


Friends  here  as  odious  and  contemptible  as  the 
malice  and  lies  of  the  worst  of  our  adversaries 
would  have  us  to  be."  He  had  in  the  mean 
time  been  disowned  by  several  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania quarterly  nreetings,  and  the  yearly  meet- 
ings of  N.  England  and  Maryland.  The  testi- 
mony of  the  latter  bears  date  at  Third  haven, 
Md.,  8th  mo.  4th,  1692.  There  is  also  extant 
a  very  forcible  and  weighty  epistle  to  Keith  from 
the  six  weeks'  meeting  at  Bridgetown,  Barba- 
does,  dated  the  1 2th  of  the  9th  mo.  1 692.  Keith 
had  sent  some  of  his  books  to  Friends  on  that 
island,  which  they  returned  with  a  severe  re- 
proof. Among  the  notices  of  Keith,  which 
are  scattered  thr-ougli  the  writings  of  early 
Friends,  I  find  that  Thomas  Wilson  and  James 
Dickinson  who  visited  America  in  1691-2,  were 
several  times  thrown  into  contact  with  him. 
They  reached  Philadelphia  about  the  time  of 
the  division  in  the  monthly  meeting.  "  We 
preached  the  Lord  Jesus  powerfully  among 
them,"  says  Thomas  Wilson,  "  and  had  some 
labour  tending  to  peace.  My  companion  had 
it  often  upon  him  to  warn  them  all  to  keep 
more  inward  to  the  Lord."  From  Philadel- 
phia these  Friends  went  to  Virgiiria  and  Caro- 
lina, and  on  their  return,  in  the  summer  of 
1692,  found  that  Keith  had  broken  out  into  an 
open  rupture,  and  established  his  separate 
meeting.  As  they  did  not  attend  it,  Keith 
challenged  them  to  a  public  dispute  which  they 
accepted,  and  at  the  second  interview  had  an 
opportunity  of  relieving  their  minds.  The 
advice  of  Thomas  Wilson  to  the  separatists  is 
remarkable,  as  containing  what  may  be  called 
the  fundamental  rule  of  conduct  for  Christians 
to  pursue  in  all  cases  of  difference  of  sentiment. 
"  I  asked  liberty  to  be  heard,"  says  he,  "  and 
told  them  to  this  effect,  if  he  and  his  company 
were  sound  in  faith  and  doctrine  and  men  of 
God,  they  should  have  kept  up  their  testimony 
for  the  Lord  in  the  meeting;  and  if  there  must 
have  been  a  separation,  such  unsound  men  (or 
persons)  would  have  gone  away  from  Friends; 
as  those  did  foriirerly,  of  whom  John  said,  they 
went  out  from  irs,  but  they  were  not  of  us;  for, 
if  they  had  been  of  us,  they  would  have  con- 
tinued with  us,  but  they  went  out,  that  they 
might  be  made  manifest,  that  they  were  not  all 
of  us.  I  also  asked  them  where  they  ever 
knew  faithful  Friends  in  England  leave  their 
meeting,  and  set  up  a  separate  meeting.  Thus 
we  left  the  dispute  at  that  time.  At  a  third 
meeting  with  Keith  and  his  party,  I  told  them 
they  were  gone  from  the  Lord  in  an  airy 
flourish  and  the  wit  of  man,  and  had  set  up  a 
separate  meeting;  but  in  a  little  time  the  Sun 
of  Righteousness  would  shine  amongst  them, 
and  drive  away  the  misty  doctrines  of  men, 
and  that  they  (the  separatists)  should  dwindle, 
die  away,  and  come  to  nothing,  except  such 
who  were  most  honest  (towards  God)  who 
should  r  eturn  to  truth  and  Friends;  which  in  a 
little  tirire  was  fulfilled  in  both  respects." 

Several  of  the  persons,  who  had  at  an  early 
stage  of  the  separation  taken  part  with  Keith, 
soon  became  dissatisfied  with  their  conduct, 
and  sought  to  be  reconciled  to  Friends.  In 
the  pamphlet  entitled  "  Some  reasons  and 
causes  of  the  late  separation,  &-c."  Keith 
published  the  names  of  forty-six  Friends  as 
uniting  with  the  proceedings  of  the  adjourned 


[meeting,  held  the  27th  of  12th  mo.  1691.  Five 
of  them  disclaimed  having  any  share  or  unity 
in  those  proceedings,  and  one  of  them,  Sim- 
mercy  Adams,  was  not  present  at  the  meeting; 
and  in  all  the  copies  of  the  pamphlet,  which 
I  have  seen,  his  name  is  carefully  erased.  Ma- 
ny others  offered  papers  of  acknowledgement 
to  the  monthly  meeting,  condemning  their  con- 
duct, and  one  of  these  in  particular-,  Hugh 
Derborough,  drew  upon  himself  thereby  the 
vengeance  of  Keith,  who  publi^^hed  a  pamphlet 
entitled  "A  discovery  of  the  mystery  of  iniqui- 
ty and  hypocrisy  acting  and  ruling  in  Hugh 
Derborough." 

Keith  now  found  that  his  cause  was  grow- 
ing desperate  in  America,  and  determined  to 
appealto  the  great  body  of  the  Society  in  Great 
Britain.  He  sailed  for  Englnnd  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  1C94,  and  made  his  appealto 
the  yearly  meeting  which  assembled  in  the 
spring  of  that  year.  As  the  yearly  meeting  of 
Burlington  had  transmitted  a  very  minute  ac- 
count of  Keith's  conduct  and  separation,  he 
demanded  to  be  heard  in  his  own  defence,  and 
it  was  agreed  to  enter  into  an  examination  of 
the  subject  at  the  close  of  the  other  business. 
The  cause  of  Friends  was  ably  advocated  by 
Samuel  Jennings,  who  was  supported  in  his 
statements  by  several  English  Friends  who  had 
witnessed  the  transactions.  Nearly  ten  days 
were  spent  in  a  patient  investigation  ofKeith's 
allegations,  and  in  endeavouring  to  r-econcile 
him  to  his  friends.  But  as  he  failed  to  dis- 
prove the  statements  of  the  yearly  meeting  of 
Burlington,  and  as  entreaty  and  argument 
seemed  only  to  aggravate  his  hostility  and  bit- 
terness of  spirit,  the  meeting  at  length  pro- 
nounced its  decision,  "  that  the  separation  lay 
at  Keith's  door,  and  advised  him  to  call  in 
those  books  of  his,  or  publish  something  inno- 
cently and  effectually  to  clear  the  body  of  the 
people,  called  Quakers,  and  their  ministers, 
from  those  gross  errors  charged  on  some  few 
in  America,  and  retract  the  bitter  language  in 
them,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  and  sincere- 
ly to  use  his  utmost  endeavours  with  his  fr-iends 
to  remove  the  separation."  A  copy  of  this 
decision  was  furnished  to  Keith,  who  was  so 
far  from  submitting  to  the  judgment  of  his 
friends,  that  he  used  all  his  efforts  to  make  the 
same  rent  and  schism  in  England,  that  he  had 
effected  in  America.  He  did  not  however 
meet  with  the  same  success,  for  he  gained  but 
few  adherents,  except  some  of  the  old  sepa- 
ratists, who  did  not  however  long  continue  to 
support  him.  A  vigorous  controversy  com- 
menced, in  which  Thomas  Elwood,  George 
Whitehead,  Benjamin  Coole,  and  Richard  Cla- 
ridge  took  part,  and  which  Keith  conducted 
with  his  usual  acrimony,  asserting  that  the  ad- 
vice waSjthat  of  a  party  and  not  of  the  Society 
at  large.  At  the  year  ly  meeting  of  1695,  Keith 
again  attended  and  made  a  last  eflbrt  to  sustain 
his  desperate  cause.  He  was  heard  patiently 
until  he  withdrew  of  his  own  accord,  and  the 
meeting  pronounced  its  final  judgment  in  his 
case,  "that  the  said  George  Keith  is  gone 
from  the  blessed  unity  of  the  peaceable  spirit 
of  our  Lord  Jesirs  Christ,  and  hath  thereby  se- 
parated himself  from  the  holy  fellowship  of  the 
church  of  Christ;  and  that  whilst  he  is  in  this 
unreconciled  and  uncharitable  state,  he  ought 
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not  to  preach  or  pray  in  any  of  Friends'  meet- 
ings, nor  to  be  owned  or  received  as  one  of  us, 
until  by  a  hearty  and  public  acknowledgement 
of  the  great  offence  he  has  given,  and  hurt  he 
hath  done,  and  condemnation  of  himself  there- 
for, he  gives  proof  of  his  unfeigned  repent- 
ance, and  does  his  endeavour  to  remove  and 
take  off  the  reproach  he  hath  brought  upon 
truth  and  Friends,  which  in  the  love  of  God 
we  desire  for  his  soul's  sake." 

(To  be  continued.') 

FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

ANA.RCHY  OF  HICKSISM. 

It  must  now  be  admitted,  that  Friends  and 
the  Hicksites  are  two  distinct  societies,  differ- 
ing essentially  in  principle  and  discipline.  Ex- 
cepting the  collision  which  occurs  in  a  few 
meetings  for  worship,  they  are  completely  de- 
tached bodies.  With  the  latter,  all  the  yearly 
meetings  of  Friends  declare  they  can  hold  no 
correspondence.  Proceedings  have  been  re- 
gularly instituted,  by  which  a  large  proportion 
have  been  disowned  as  members.  Under  these 
views,  it  would  seem  that  any  further  investi- 
gation of  their  principles  might  be  safeJy  sus- 
pended. But  when  we  consider,  that  the  se- 
paration is  recent,  that  many  minors,  whose 
parents  have  joined  the  Hicksites,  are  still 
members  among  Friends ;  that  the  party  is 
unceasing  in  its  endeavours  to  make  prose- 
lytes ;  that  they  occupy  exclusively  many  of 
the  meeting-houses  of  Friends,  and  assume  the 
name,  by  which  strangers  are  liable  to  mistake 
them  for  Friends,  it  is  certainly  necessary  that 
their  distinguishing  tenets,  and  the  consequen- 
ces resulting  from  them,  should  be  frequently 
brought  into  view.  The  excitement  between 
the  two  bodies,  and  the  agitation  produced  in 
the  public  mind,  by  the  schism  of  a  Society, 
heretofore  noted  for  its  general  harmony,  hav- 
ing very  much  abated,  presents  a  more  favour- 
able opportunity  for  a  calm  inquiry  into  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  We  should  also 
hope,  that  lime  and  experience  are  preparing 
many  to  examine  with  less  prejudice,  and  to 
make  a  different  estimate  of  the  grounds  of 
dissension. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  "  Defence  of 
the  Doctrines  of  Friends,"  the  more  politic 
part  aver,  that  the  difference  between  them 
and  Friends  did  not  arise  from  a  change  in 
doctrines.  In  some  observations,  introductory 
to  an  attack  upon  the  "  Defence,"  Admonitor, 
one  of  the  writers  for  the  "  Christian  Inquirer" 
of  New  York,  1826,  says,  "  there  never  was  a 
greater  mistake  than  the  one  prevailing,  re- 
specting the  cause  of  the  difference  in  our  so- 
ciety. It  is  generalhj  understood,  by  many  of 
the  members  themselves,  as  well  as  those  wiio 
are  not  members,  that  the  cause  proceeds 
from  a  diflerence  of  opinion  relative  to  doctri- 
nal points,  but  the  fact  is  not  so."  After  thus 
positively  denying  the  fact,  he  proceeds  : — 
"  Although  it  is  true,  that  there  is  a  very  essen- 
tial, and  indeed  irreconcilable  difference  on 
points  of  faith,  yet  tliat  would  cause  no  dis- 
sension, did  not  one  party  claim  the  right  to 
impose  liicir  own  explications  on  others  who 
conscientiously  dissent  from  tiicm.  Therefore, 
the  great  cause  of  the  unhappy  dissension  re- 
solves itself  in  an  honest,  conscientious  con- 


tending for  the  free  and  unmolested  exercise  of 
the  right  of  private  opinion  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  prohibition  of  the  enjoyment  of  this 
unalienable  right  on  the  other."  The  expli- 
cations of  the  faith  of  Friends,  given  in  the 
"  Defence,"  proved  so  conclusively,  that  there 
is  *'  an  irreconcilable  difference"  between  E. 
Hicks  and  the  founders  of  the  Society,  it  was 
necessary  to  attribute  the  difficulty  to  some 
other  cause.  But  after  admitting,  that  they 
do  conscientiously  dissent  from  Friends,  that 
their  doctrines  are  essentially  different,  with 
what  propriety  can  they  brand,  with  the  cha- 
racter of  imposition,  a  conscientious  exertion 
by  Friends  to  maintain  their  doctrines  invio- 
late? If  there  be  any  imposition,  it  must  be  on 
the  part  of  those  who  are  bringing  in  "  new 
views,"  and  attempting  to  force  them  upon  the 
Society.  While  they  dissent  from  the  essen- 
tial doctrines  of  its  faith,  it  is  preposterous  for 
them  to  claim  the  title  of  Friends.  They  are 
the  impostors  ;  not  Friends,  who  keep  to  the 
ancient  faith,  and  will  not  be  imposed  on  by 
any  thing  irreconcilably  different  from  it. 

The  declaration,  that  the  exercise  of  the 
right  of  private  opinion  has  been  prohibited,  is 
equally  futile.  So  far  from  this  right  having 
ever  been  questioned,  there  is  no  society  more 
tenacious  of  it  than  Friends.  An  inquiry  into 
the  sentiments  of  the  members,  unless  they  at- 
tempt to  propagate  those  which  subvert  its 
faith,  was  never  practised  by  the  Society.  But 
if  the  right  of  private  opinion  includes  the  right 
to  propagate  any  doctrine  whatever,  a  society 
must  tolerate  within  its  bosom,  Judaism,  Mo- 
hammedism,  deism,  and  any  other  form,  of  be- 
lief or  unbelief.  If  it  be  imposition  to  declare 
that  these  are  not  the  faith  of  the  Society,  and 
to  disown  those  who  avow  such  principles,  it 
would  be  utterly  useless  to  profess  any  parti- 
cular or  distinctive  religious  faith  at  all.  There 
could  be  no  testimony  in  favour  of  truth,  or 
against  error.  Consistently  with  the  views  for 
which  the  Hicksites  contend,  religious  society 
could  have  no  specific  object  to  promote,  and 
consequently  no  unity  of  purpose  or  action, 
nothing  to  cement  the  body  together.  The 
members  would  be  in  a  state  of  perfect  irre- 
sponsibility, and  the  compact  must  of  course 
cease.  What  one  considered  binding  on  the 
whole,  others  might  say  formed  no  part  of 
their  duty  either  to  believe  or  practise. 

Nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  they  deny 
to  Society  the  right  to  interfere  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  its  members.  They  proclaim  them- 
selves the  enemies  of  all  creeds  without  dis- 
crimination. The  idea  of  a  creed,  or  any 
specific  belief,  is  most  abhorrent  to  them. 
Doctrines,  principles,  and  opinions,  are  alto- 
gether unimportant  in  their  view.  Practice, 
not  opinion,  is  their  motto.  Of  course,  they 
cannot  disown  a  member,  let  him  espouse  the 
cause  of  atheist  or  deist.  Nor  is  this  limited 
to  mere  private  opinion  only  ;  it  also  extends 
to  the  doctrines  of  their  preachers.  They  de- 
clare that  the  ministry  is  to  be  unshackled 
from  all  human  control.  Whatever  doctrines 
their  ministers  choose  to  preach,  must  be  lis- 
tened to.  "  Whenever  any  among  us  oppose 
and  condemn  their  brethren,  who  may  consci- 
entiously differ  from  them  in  opinion,  they 
break  the  bond  of  gospel  fellowship."    "  If 


such  cannot  be  reclaimed,  the  peace,  harmony 
and  welfare  of  the  body  require  that  they 
should  be  separated  from  our  communion." 
Such  was  the  language  of  the  Green  Street 
epistle  of  sixth  month,  1827.  Opposition  to 
an  unsound  ministry  was  the  proximate  cause 
of  the  separation.  On  that  occasion  E.  Hicks 
declared  "  God  makes  ministers,  but  man 
makes  elders."  Elders  to  such  a  society  must 
be  a  perfectly  useless  appendage,  and  deriving 
their  authority  altogether  from  man,  no  mini- 
ster could  be  expected  to  regard  their  judg- 
ment. It  can  be  of  no  consequence  whatever 
how  many,  or  how  often  they  are  put  in  or  put 
out  of  office.  Not  only  must  the  doctrine  of 
the  preachers  be  received,  but  every  one  who 
thinks  it  required  of  him  to  preach,  must  be 
acknowledged  as  a  minister.  They  have  no 
dispensing  power.  If  "  any  one  among  them 
should  oppose  or  condemn"  such  a  brother  or 
sister  who  conscientiously  holds  the  opinion, 
that  he  or  she  is  called  to  the  ministry,  accord- 
ing to  the  sixth  month  epistle,  such  an  oppo- 
ser  should  be  separated  from  their  communion. 
Neither  have  they  any  right  to  show  their  dis- 
unity, when  a  member  kneels  in  vocal  prayer, 
however  much  they  may  disapprove  of  such 
prayer,  because  it  would  be  an  open  mark  of 
opposition.  On  one  occasion,  before  the  se- 
paration, Abraham  Lower  held  up  the  Green 
Street  meeting  as  the  most  orderly  in  Philadel- 
phia quarter  ;  in  proof  of  which  he  adverted 
to  and  reprobated  the  circumstance  of  some 
Friends  of  two  of  the  other  meetings  keeping 
their  seats  in  disapprobation  of  the  vocal  pray- 
ers of  certain  persons.  Hence  they  cannot 
consistently  resort  to  such  measures  amongst 
themselves.  All  have  an  unshackled  right  to 
preach  or  pVay  when  and  what  they  please. 

They  all  profess  to  follow  the  light  within, 
this  they  say  is  their  only  fundamental  principle. 
Whatever  any  one  says  his  light  leads  him 
into,  another  cannot  deny.  Elias  Hicks  says 
every  one  requires  a  different  law.  The 
law  in  me,  can  be  no  law  for  another.  An 
appeal  to  the  holy  Scriptures,  in  case  of  di- 
versity of  opinion  or  practice,  would  be  absurd 
in  them.  Admonitor  affirms  that  the  Bible 
is  no  test  of  doctrines,  except  in  non- 
essentials, and  another  writer  among  them 
says  "that  all  scripture,  no  matter  by  whom 
written,  must  succomb  to,  and  be  tested  by 
that  divine  light  in  the  soul,  and  it  can  be  no 
further  obligatory  than  it  is  found  to  accord 
tviththis."  Every  one  tests  and  interprets  the 
Scripture  by  his  particular  light  or  law,  or  ra- 
ther according  to  his  fancy,  and  therefore  with 
them  there  can  be  no  erroneous  "explications." 
He  says  his  is  right,  and  his  neighbour  cannot 
deny  it;  and  if  he  did,  he  would  be  an  opposer 
and  liable  to  be  separated  from  their  commu- 
nion. Should  he  assert  that  Jesus  Christ 
"  was  no  more  than  any  other  Israelite,"  that 
the  Almighty  could  not  set  him  above  us,  that 
the  light  which  "  was  in  liim,"  is  no  rule  for 
another,  and  therefore  that  liis  precepts  are  not 
binding  upon  him,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  perceive 
how  the  Hicksites  could  condemn  the  doctrine 
or  the  preacher.  In  fact,  the  doctrines  of  E. 
Ilicks,  whose  followers  they  are,  must  lead  to 
this  conclusion.  Upon  their  principles,  no 
man  could  be  censured  for  denying  the  pre- 
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cepts  of  Christ  altogether,  and  rejecting  them 
as  a  criterion  of  right  and  wrong  both  in  doc- 
trine and  practice. 

In  the  "  Christian  Inquirer"  of  1826,  for 
which  John  Comfort,  jr.  of  Bucks  county, 
was  advertised  an  agent  in  Pennsylvania,  these 
conclusions  are  confirmed.  A  correspondent 
says,  "  Jesus  was  but  a  man,  and  Christ  must 
and  could  only  be  a  spirit.  Mankind  are 
grossly  misled  by  mistaking  these  terms,  there- 
by placing  all  their  faith  and  hope  on  what  a 
dead  person  did  do  eighteen  hundred  years 
ago,  instead  of  what  a  living  principle  ever  pre- 
sent will  do."  "Now  it  was  given  to  theblessed 
Jesus,  to  see  clearly  who  this  Christ  or  Mes- 
siah was,  that  the  prophets  of  old  predicted 
should  appear,  and  he  accordingly  proclaimed 
not  only  to  his  brethren  the  Jews,  but  to  the 
Gentiles  loo,  that  the  Christ  within  them,  was 
the  true  and  only  Messiah  ever  to  be  expect- 
ed, and  was  the  very  Christ  the  prophets  and 
wise  men  of  old  predicted  would  appear.''^ 
Here  our  Lord  is  pronounced  to  he  hut  a  man, 
a  dead,  person,  and  therefore  not  the  Christ. 
"Who  is  a  liar  but  he  that  denieth  that  Jesus  is 
the  Christ?"  According  to  these  opinions  of  the 
Hicksites,  he  required  a  divine  revelation  to  dis- 
cover to  him  who  Christ  was,  as  much  as  Peter 
or  Paul.  He  was  no  more  the  true  Messiah 
than  either  of  them.  Dr.  Gibbon's  Berean 
asserts,  "  he  was  hut  an  instrument  and  servant 
of  God;"  and  "  the  doctrine  which  makes 
Jesus  Christ  {he  foundation  of  every  Christian 
doctrine,  is,  in  short,  among  the  darkest  doc- 
trines that  has  ever  been  introduced  into  the 
Christian  church."  2  vol.  259.  If  their  light 
leads  them  to  entertain  such  opinions  of  the 
blessed  Saviour,  and  the  foundation  of  the 
Christian  religion,  they  would  have  but  little 
ground  to  condemn  those  who  reject  him  and 
his  doctrines  altogether. 

Page  62  of  the  same  work  says,  "  And  I  am 
strongly  of  the  mind,  that  the  necessity  will  be 
seen  of  abandoning  a  good  deal  of  the  ancient 
figurative  language  of  Scripture,  which  from 
its  age,  and  the  change  of  circumstances^  is 
liable  to  constant  misapprehension,  and  thus  of 
promoting  and  perpetuating  errors'" — "  to  give 
thee  a  hint  of  my  meaning — I  apprehend  that 
the  twofold  use  of  the  term  Christ,  to  indicate 
a  God  and  a  man,  has  led  to  much  of  the  con- 
fusion that  has  prevailed  in  Christendom  on 
that  subject."  This  is  the  sentiment  of  the 
writer,  who  says  the  Scripture  must  succumb 
to  the  light  in  the  soul  of  man  ;  and  it  plainly 
indicates  what  kind  of  light  he  is  led  by,  which 
charges  them  with  promoting  and  perpetuating 
errors.  This  corresponds  with  the  doctrines 
preached  by  an  acknowledged  minister  of  the 
Hicksites  at  Hopewell,  Virginia,  within  the 
last  two  years.  After  commenting  on  "  the 
change  of  circumstances"  which  time  had  pro- 
duced, he  stated  that  he  believed  the  time  had 
nearly  arrived,  when  it  would  be  proper  to 
discontinue  the  use  of  the  terms,  "  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ," — "  it  was  like  wor- 
shipping a  dead  image  which  existed  1800 
years  ago."  Shocked  with  frequently  hearing 
such  blasphemous  sentiments,  many  of  the 
members  were  driven  from  the  meeting,  until 
the  house  was  left,  as  I  have  been  informed, 
in  possession  of  those  who  could  relish  these 
deistical  opinions.  S. 


FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

DIVINE  WORSHIP. 

Every  thing  which  developes  the  character 
of  the  early  Friends  is  interesting  to  their 
descendants.  John  Burnyeat's  account  of  the 
first  religious  exercises,  which  he  and  his 
companions  experienced,  exhibits  a  degree  of 
earnestness  which  would  be  productive  of  si- 
milar good  fruits,  were  it  felt  and  persevered  in 
by  the  professors  of  the  same  faith.  The 
coldness  and  the  apathy  which  have  paralysed 
so  many  who  have  hardly  sufficient  energy  to 
break  off  their  worldly  pursuits,  and  come  to 
worship,  would  not  be  known  amongst  us.  Our 
religious  meetings,  composed  of  those  who  were 
hungering  and  thirsting  for  the  bread  of  life, 
would  again  be  reasons  of  frequent  thanks- 
giving and  praise  in  the  presence  of  Him  who 
is  always  in  the  midst  of  them  that  meet  to- 
gether in  his  name,  and  not  in  form  only. 

"  And  when  we  wcic  thuo  in  our  deep 
fears,  and  our  minds  not  well  acquainted  with 
either  right  striving,  out  of  self,  in  the  light 
and  seed  of  life  that  doth  prevail  and  give  the 
entrance,  or  true  waiting  or  standing  still  out 
of  our  own  thoughts,  willings,  and  runnings 
which  doth  rot  obtain,  the  Lord  sent  his  ser- 
vants (who  had  learned  of  him)  to  dii  ect  us  in 
what  to  wait,  and  how  to  stand  still  out  of  our 
own  thoughts  and  self-strivings  in  the  light 
that  did  discover,  who  often  did  exhort  us  to 
abide  and  dwell  in  the  judgment  that  we  re- 
ceived therein,  and  by  them  as  we  had  been 
turned  to  the  light,  so  was  our  understandings 
informed,  and  we  got  to  some  degree  of  staid- 
ness  in  our  minds,  which  before  had  been  as 
the  troubled  sea,  and  a  hope  began  to  appear 
in  us,  and  we  met  together  often,  and  waited 
to  see  the  salvation  of  God,  (which  we  had 
heard  of)  that  he  would  work  by  his  own 
power.  And  after  we  had  met  together  for 
some  time,  as  we  had  seasons  and  opportuni- 
ties, and  also  sought  the  Lord  with  travelling 
spirits  both  night  and  day,  when  we  were  at 
our  callings,  and  upon  our  beds,  (for  we  could 
not  cease,  our  souls  were  so  afflicted)  being  in 
our  assemblies  exercised  in  the  living  judg- 
ment that  sprung  in  the  light  in  our  souls,  and 
looking  for  the  salvation  of  God,  the  wonder- 
ful power  from  on  high  was  revealed  amongst 
us,  and  many  hearts  reached  therewith,  and 
melted,  before  the  God  of  the  whole  earth, 
and  great  dread  and  trembling  fell  upon  many, 
and  the  very  chains  of  death  were  broken 
thereby,  the  bonds  loosed,  and  many  souls 
eased  and  set  at  liberty,  and  the  prisoners  of 
hope  began  to  come  forth,  and  they  that  had 
sitten  in  darkness  to  show  themselves,  and 
the  promises  of  the  Lord  came  to  be  fulfilled 
unto  many,  spoken  of  by  Isaiah  the  prophet, 
Isa.  49.  9.  and  Isa.  42.  7.  and  61.  23.  and 
some  taste  of  the  oyl  of  joy  came  to  be  wit- 
nessed, and  a  heavenly  gladness  entered  the 
hearts  of  many,  who  in  the  joy  of  their  souls 
broke  forth  in  praises  unto  the  Lord,  so  that 
the  tongue  of  the  dumb,  which  Christ  the 
healer  of  our  infirmities  did  unloose,  began  to 
speak  and  utter  the  wonderful  things  of  God, 
and  great  was  the  dread  and  glory  of  that 
power,  that  one  meeting  after  another  was 
graciously  and  richly  manifested  amongst  us, 
to  the  breaking,  tendering,  and  melting  of  our 


hearts,  souls,  and  spirits  before  the  Lord  ; 
then  our  hearts  began  to  delight  in  the  Lord, 
and  in  his  way  that  he  had  cast  up,  and  with 
great  fervency  and  zeal  ;  then  we  began  to 
seek  after  him,  and  to  meet  oflener  together 
than  before,  our  hearts  being  so  affected  with 
the  presence  of  that  blessed  power  that  daily 
broke  forth  amongst  us  in  our  meetings, 
through  which  we  were  greatly  comforted, 
strengthened  and  edified  ;  for  it  was  that  same 
comforter  our  blessed  Lord  promised  he 
would  pray  the  Fatherfor,  and  which  the  Father 
should  send,  John  14.  16.  and  26. 

"  And  thus  being  gathered  by  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  that  great  shepherd  and  bishop 
of  our  souls,  we  became  his  sheep,  and  did 
learn  to  know  his  voice,  and  follow  him,  and 
he  gave  unto  us  eternal  life,  and  manifested 
the  riches  of  his  grace  in  our  hearts,  by  which 
we  were  saved  through  faith,  and  delivered 
from  that  wrath,  fear,  and  terror,  which  had 
been  so  weighty  upon  our  souls,  and  in  measure 
from  the  power  of  that  death  that  had  reigned, 
and  made  us  miserable  and  wretched,  and  came 
to  partake  of  that  life  wherein  the  blessedness 
doth  consist  ;  and  so  then  the  Lord  becoming 
our  shepherd,  he  taught  us,  and  led  us  forth 
into  green  pastures,  where  we  did  feed  and 
rest  together  with  great  delight.  O  the  joy, 
the  pleasure,  and  the  great  deliglit  that  our 
hearts  were  overcome  with  many  times  in  cur 
reverent  and  holy  assemblies !  how  were  our 
hearts  melted  as  wax,  and  our  souls  poured 
out  as  water  before  the  Lord,  and  our  spirits 
as  oyl,  'frankincense,  and  myrrh  offered  up 
unto  the  Lord  as  sweet  incense,  when  not  a 
word  outxfardly  in  all  our  assembly  has  been 
uttered !  And  then  did  the  Lord  delight  to 
come  down  into  his  garden,  and  walk  in  the 
midst  of  the  beds  of  spices,  and  he  caused  the 
north-wind  to  awake,  and  the  south-wind  to 
blow  upon  his  garden,  and  the  pleasant  show- 
ers to  descend,  for  the  refreshing  of  his  tender 
plants,  that  they  might  grow  still  more  and 
more.  And  now  unto  them  that  had  known 
the  night  of  sorrow,  was  the  joyful  morning 
come,  according  to  that  ancient  experience  of 
David,  Psal.  30.  5.  and  such  as  had  been"  in 
the  foregoing  deep  afflictions,  tossings,  and 
distresses,  came  to  witness  the  fulfilling  of  that 
great  gospel  promise;  'O  thou  afflicted,  tossed 
with  tempest,  and  not  comforted  ;  behold  I 
will  lay  thy  stones  with  fair  colours,  and  lajk 
thy  foundations  with  sapphires  ;  and  I  will 
make  thy  windows  of  agates,  and  thy  gates  of 
carbuncles,  and  all  thy  borders  of  pleasant 
stones,  and  all  thy  children  shall  be  taught  of 
the  Lord,  and  great  shall  be  the  peace  of  thy 
children  :  In  righteousness  shalt  thou  be 
established,  thou  shalt  be  far  from  oppression, , 
for  thou  shall  not  fear ;  and  from  terror,  for 
it  shall  not  come  near  thee,'  Isa.  64.  11,  12, 
13,  14. 

"  And  thus  then,  as  his  children  and  bless- 
ed family,  we  still  did  continue  to  meet  to- 
gether twice  in  the  week,  or  oftener,  and  in  his 
name  and  holy  fear,  being  gathered  together, 
his  promise  we  did  witness,  according  to 
Matth.  18.  20.  he  was  in  the  midst  of  us,  and 
did  honour  our  assemblies  with  his  heavenly 
power  and  presence  ;  and  that  was  our  great 
delight,  and  the  sweetness  of  it  did  wonder- 
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fully  engage  our  souls  to  love  him,  and  our 
hearts  to  wait  upon  him  ;  for  we  did  find  tiie 
ancient  experience  of  the  church  true,  as  tes- 
tified in  tlie  scripture,  because  of  the  savour 
of  thy  good  ointments,' thy  name  is  as  ointment 
poured  forth,  therefore  do  the  virgins  love 
thee.' 

"  And  growing  tlius  into  this  experience  of 
the  goodness  of  the  Lord,  and  of  the  sweet- 
ness, glory,  and  excellency  of  his  power  in 
our  assemblies,  we  grew  in  strength  and  zeal 
for  our  meetings  more  and  more,  and  valued 
the  benefit  thereof  more  than  any  worldly 
gain  ;  yea,  it  was  unto  some  more  than  our 
appointed  food  :    And  thus  containing,  we 
grew  more  and  more  into  an  understanding 
of  divine    things   and   heavenly  mysteries, 
through  the  openings  of  the  power  that  was 
daily  amongst  us,  and  wrought  sweetly  in  our 
hearts,  which  still  united  us  more  and  more 
unto  God,  and  knit  us  together  in  the  perfect 
bond  of  love,  of  fellowship  and  membership, 
so  that  we  became  a  body  compact,  made  up 
of  many  members,  whereof  Christ  himself  be- 
came the  head,  who  was  with  us,  and  did  rule 
over  us,  and  so  further  gave  gifts  unto  us,  by 
which  we  still  came  to  be  enlarged,  and  fur- 
ther opened,  that  we  might  answer  the  end 
for  which  he  had  raised  us  up,  and  so  far 
blessed  us,  and  sanctified  us  through  his  word 
that  dwelt  in  our  souls  ;  and  so  we  keeping 
still  in  our  zeal,  and  unto  our  first  love,  and 
keeping  our  meetings,  and  not  forsaking  the 
assembling  ourselves  together,  as  the  manner 
of  some  was  of  old,  whose  example  the  apos- 
tle  exhorted  the   saints  not  to  follow,  the 
Lord's  power  still  continued  with  us,  and  was 
renewed  daily  in  out  meetings,  by  the  open- 
ings of  which,  our  undstandings   were  still 
more  enlarged  into  the  mysteries  of  life  and 
hidden  things  of  God,  so  that  many  through 
the  favour  of  God,  grew  in  their  gifts,  and  had 
their  mouths  opened,  and  so  became  instru- 
ments in  the  Lord's  hand  to  bear  witness  unto 
the  world  of  the  day  of  the  Lord  that  was 
broken  forth  again,  even  of  the  great  and  no- 
table day  that  Joel  had  pro|)hesied  of,  and 
Peter  bore  witness  unto  ;  and  also  they  were 
sent  to  bear  witness  against  the  world,  and 
its  evil  deeds,  with  all  the  false  religions  with 
which     mankind    had   covered  themselves 
withal  in   the  darkness  and  apostacy  which 
Jiad  spread  over  them,  and  now  was  seen  and 
discovered  by  the  light  and  day  of  God." 


tion  of  our  readers  throughout  the  country, 
the  propriety  of  obtaining  similar  meetings  and 
remonstrances  in  other  places.  Ifby  thus  do- 
ing they  should  fail  in  the  hope  of  being  in- 
strumental to  save  the  country  from  so  foul  a 
stain,  they  will  at  least  possess  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  done  what  they  could.  We 
understand  that  measures  of  the  kind  have  al- 
ready been  taken  at  Trenton  and  Woodbury, 
N.  Jersey. 

PUBLIC  MEETING. 
At  a  very  numerous  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  and  its  adjoining  districts,  held 
at  the  hall  of  the  Franklin  institute,  on  the  11th  of 
January,  1830,  "for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
propriety  of  memorializing  congress  that  in  any  mea- 
sure of  the  government,  in  reference  to  the  Cherokee 
and  other  nations  of  Indians,  the  taith  of  the  United 
States  towards  them  may  be  inviolably  preserved." 
On  motion  of  Robert  Ralston,  the  venerable  bishop 
White  was  requested  to  preside,  who,  on  taking  the 
chair,  made  the  following  address: — 

Follow  citizens:  1  snllpit  y<rcLr  Indulgence,  while, 
with  brevity,  I  state  to  you  the  reasons  of  my  con- 
senting to  the  proposed  honour,  of  presiding  at  this 
meeting,  held  with  the  view  of  having  a  bearing  on 
civil  legislation.  What  I  am  doing,  is  alien  from  the 
habits  of  my  life;  and  may  be  thought  not  in  agree- 
ment with  the  decorum  suited  to  the  clerical  charac- 
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Not  doubting  that  the  sympathies  of  our  dis- 
tant siih.scrihers  have  been  fully  enli.sted  in  (he 
cause  of  the  southern  Indians,  we  conclude 
that  of  course  they  will  be  solicitous  to  know 
the  result  of  the  public  notice,  which  wc  copied 
into  our  number  for  la.st  week,  and  shall  there- 
fore transfer  from  Poulson's  Daily  Advertiser 
of  13ih  inst.  the  account  of  proceedings,  which 
took  place.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  beside  our 
proper  business  to  propose  to  tlie  considera- 


Being  of  the  opinion,  that  the  rights  of  the  citi- 
zens are  not  merged  in  what  is  appropriate  to  the 
ministry  of  the  gospel;  and  knowing,  that  the  pos- 
session of  constitutional  rights  cannot  but  exact  the 
discharge  of  correspondent  duties;  1  have  always 
held  myself  not  only  privileged,  but  bound  to  declare 
my  sentiments,  and  to  accommodate  to  them  my 
votes,  on  public  measures  of  importance.  On  the 
other  hand,  aware  of  the  mischiefs  produced  by  the 
meddling  of  ecclesiastical  politicians,  1  have  thought, 
that  to  others  than  to  ministers  of  the  gospel,  the 
community  should  look  for  the  Inking  of  Ike  had, 
on  questions  relative  to  their  civil  inter^'sts. 

If  it  should  seem  a  departure  from  this  principle, 
that  I  am  now  to  take  my  seat  in  the  chair  behind 
me,  my  defence  is  in  the  nature  of  the  subject,  which 
has  brought  us  together  on  this  occasion.  It  is,  that 
we  may  exercise  the  constitutional  privilege  of  ex 
pressing  our  sense,  on  a  question  expected  to  come 
before  the  federal  legislature,  relati-'o  to  interests  not 
of  ordinary  occurrence;  but  directed  to  a  measure,  in 
contrariety  to  the  imperious  claims  of  justice,  to  very 
affecting  appeals  to  our  humanity,  and  to  the  faith 
of  the  nation,  often  pledged  to  a  helpless  and  unof- 
fending people,  in  rightful  possession  of  the  territory 
from  which  they  are  threatoned  to  he  withdrawn. 

In  the  opinion  of  him  who  addresses  you,  it  will  not 
he  superstitious  to  entertain  the  fear,  that  such  an  act 
of  government,  should  it  be  put  forth,  may  draw 
down  on  us  some  of  the  calamities,  by  which  the 
righteous  Ruler  of  the  world,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  his  providence,  often  causes,  that  a  national  sin 
shall  be  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  national  suffer- 
ings, ending  in  the  prostration  of  legitimate  and  free 
government. 

For  these  reasons,  I  consider  the  object  before  us 
as  claiming,  that  for  the  accoinp  ishirig  of  it,  every 
heart  should  feel,  every  voice  should  be  raised,  and 
there  should  be  put  forth  every  energy;  with  mode- 
ration, but  in  such  a  direction,  as  is  the  most  likely 
to  be  efficient. 

RoDiiRTS  Vaux  and  Henry  J.  Willums  were  then 
appointed  secretaries. 
Tlie  meeting  was  addressed  by  Wm.  M.  Meredith, 
who,  in  conclusion,  moved  the  following  resolutions, 
which  were  seconded  andeupportcd  by  T.  M.  Pettit, 
and  on  the  question  being  put,  unanimously  atrreed  to 
1.  Resolved,  TI:at  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting 
the  conduct  of  the  United  Slates,  towards  the  In- 
dians, is  deeply  interesting  to  our  national  charac- 
ter; that  their   present  condition  makes  a  most 
powerful  appeal  to  our  sympathies  ; — that  it  would 
be  as  cruel  as  unjust  to  compel  them  to  abandon  the 
graves  of  their  fatliers,  and  seek  a  home  in  a  distant 
land  ;  and  that  it  is  expedient  at  this  time  to  petition 


congress  that  the  faith  of  the  United  States  may  be 
inviolably  preserved  towards  them. 

2.  Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
submit  to  this  meeting  the  draft  of  a  memorial  to 
congress,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the 
foregoing  resolution. 

The  following  gentlemen  compose  the  committee  : 

Bishop  White,  the  Chairman  of  the  Meeting. 
William  M.  Meredith,       Dr.  Jonas  Preston, 
Robert  Ralston,  Edward  Bettle, 

Peter  S.  Duponceau,  Thomas  M.  Pettit, 

William  Rawle,  Roberts  Vaux, 

Robert  Smith,  H.  J.  Williams. 

The  committee  submitted  to  the  meeting  the  fol- 
lowing memorial.  (This  memorial  will  be  pub- 
lished hereafter.) 

Dr.  Ely  proposed  the  following  amendment  to 
the  memorial : 

"  That  it  is  with  deep  regret  we  have  learned  that 
a  proposition  has  been  made  in  the  senate  of  the 
United  Slates,  'that  the  committee  on  Indian  affairs 
should  be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency 
of  modifying  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
regulation  trade  and  intercourse  with  the  In- 
dians, so  as  to  exempt  expressly  from  their  operation 
the  territory  occupied  by  any  Indians  within  a  state 
over  whom  as  tribes  or  individuals  the  laws  of  the 
state  have  been,  or  may  be  extended,  by  the  legisla- 
ture thereof.' 

"Your  memorialists  view  this  proposed  resolution 
as  designed  to  introduce  a  syslejn  of  measures, 
which  will  be  hostile  at  the  same  tims  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  Indians  resident  withm  the  United 
States,  and  to  numerous  solemn  treaties  which  have 
been  formed  between  the  United  States  and  these 
Indians. 

"  Your  memorialists  apprehend,  that  the  state  of 
Georgia  is  bound  by  her  own  plighted  faith  with  the 
Indians,  not  to  intrude  upon  their  lands,  within  the 
chartered  limits  of  Georgia  ;  and  that  by  covenant 
engagement  with  the  Indians,  to  which  the  state 
of  Georgia  has  acceded,  the  United  Stales  are  bound 
to  prevent  all  white  people  from  entering  upon,  or 
settling  in,  any  of  the  Cherokee  lands. 

'•  Your  memorialists  therefore  earnestly  pray,  that 
the  honour  of  our  nation  may  be  preserved  by -an  in- 
violable adherence  to  all  her  covenant  arrange- 
ments ;  that  none  of  the  Indian  tribes  may  be  re- 
moved from  their  present  reservations  without  their 
free  consent ;  that,  if  it  shall  be  found  practicable, 
some  covenant  may  be  made  between  the  United 
States,  the  state  of  Georgia,  and  the  Cherokee  In- 
dian.s,  resident  in  Georgia,  whereby  those  Indians 
shall  be  admitted  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
citizens;  and  that  until  the  Cherokecs  shall  thus 
voluntarily  become  citizens,  or  voluntarily  cede  their 
rights  of  soil  to  the  United  States,  no  state  govern- 
ment by  its  agents  may  be  permitted  to  molest  them." 

On  motion,  the  committee  above  named,  were 
directed  to  incorporate  the  substance  of  Dr.  Ely's 
amendment  in  the  memorial. 

Whereupon  ;  on  motion,  the  memorial  as  amend- 
ed, was  unanimously  adopted,  and  directed  to  be 
transmitted,  under  the  signature  of  Ihe  president 
and  secretaries  to  both  houses  of  congress. 


[Signed] 


Roberts  Vaux,  ) 

H.  J.  WlI-LIAMS,  \ 


Secretaries. 


The  Cherokee  Phoenix  of  December  30th,  snys — 
"  We  have  tlie  unpleasant  task  to  inform  our  read- 
ers, that  the  secretary  of  war  has  countermanded 
his  late  order  for  the  removal  of  tiio  intruders. 
AVhat  does  the  executive  intend  to  do  with  us?  To 
wear  us  out  by  degrees  undoubtedly.  It  is  too 
much  to  be  treated  thus  when  we  have  to  bear  con- 
tinually the  insuffiTable  acts  of  abandoned  white 
men,  who  are  preying  upon  us.  Where  is  the  faith 
and  justice  of  the  nation,  if  treaties  are  thus  to  be 
disregarded  merely  because  the  state  of  Georgia  has 
alleged  an  unfounded  claim  to  a  portion  of  our 
country  1  We  repeat  what  wc  have  heretofore  said, 
if  the  state  has  any  claim,  let  her  first  establish  that 
claim  upon  equitable  principles,  not  by  such  dis- 
graceful proceedings  which  has  characterized  her 
conduct,  in  the  mean  time  let  intruders  be  kept  at  a 
distance.  This  would  be  justice,  and  we  could  have 
no  complaint  to  make. 
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THE  DICTATOR  OF  PARAGUAY. 

Translated  for  "  The  Friend,"  from  the  Bulletin  des 
Sciences  Geographiques,  kc. 

The  vast  regions  of  Paraguay  were  liberated 
from  the  Spanish  yoke,  without  suffering  the 
misfortunes  which  usually  accompany  revolu- 
tions. The  republic  of  Buenos  Ayres,  in  1810, 
sent  a  body  of  troops  to  subject  this  country 
to  her  authority.  Although  the  expedition  did 
not  obtain  the  expected  success,  it  gave  birth, 
among  the  officers  of  the  army  of  Paraguay, 
to  the  idea  of  rendering  their  country  indepen- 
dent. The  government  of  the  Spanish  king 
was  supplanted  by  a  junto,  whose  administra- 
tion was  so  bad  that  it  fell  to  pieces  of  itself. 
Two  consuls  were  then  elected,  Yegroes  and 
Francia.  The  latter,  who  was  considered  (he 
most  capable  of  governing,  was  the  son  of  a 
Frenchman  established  in  the  country.  He 
had  received  his  earliest  education  in  a  monas- 
tery, where  he  studied  theology,  and  obtain- 
ed some  knowledge  of  the  science  of  law.  In 
the  profession  of  an  advocate,  he  had  acquired 
reputation  by  his  learning,  his  disinterestedness, 
and  his  singular  character. 

Upon  his  taking  possession  of  the  consulate, 
he  displayed  his  excessive  love  of  power,  by 
seating  himself  upon  a  throne,  upon  which 
the  name  of  Csesar  was  written,  and  leaving 
to  his  colleague,  the  other  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  Pompey.  He  hastened  to  make  him- 
self master,  by  intrigue,  of  the  suffrages  of  the 
people,  that  he  might  obtain  the  dictatorship  for 
life;  with  less  than  which  his  ambition  could 
not  be  satisfied.  To  reach  this  supreme  dig- 
nity, he  at  first  affected  moderation  in  the  admin- 
istration of  affairs,  but  when  he  found  himself 
clothed  with  immense  and  unlimited  power,  he 
governed  with  a  sceptre  of  iron.  His  despotism 
became  dark  and  jealous;  every  thing  was  done 
by  him  and  for  him  throughout  the  state.  With- 
out a  friend,  he  made  none  the  depository  of  his 
thoughts,and  for  fear  of  allowing  his  designs  to 
transpire,  or  of  communicating  the  smallest 
share  of  his  power,  he  would  have  no  body  of 
counsellors  around  him,  and  followed  only  the 
dictates  of  his  own  will,  which  he  executed 
with  as  much  promptitude  as  severity. 

His  character,  soured  by  a  conspiracy 
formed  against  his  life,  became  so  ferocious, 


that  his  presence  inspired  terror;  whenever  he 
appeared  in  public,  or  passed  along  the  streets, 
every  one  fled  as  from  a  wild  beast;  he  was  al- 
ways armed,  and  accompanied  by  a  guard;  the 
walls  of  his  dwelling  were  tapestried  with 
naked  swords,  and  even  his  most  familiar  atten- 
dants only  approached  him  with  their  arms 
hanging  down  and  their  hunds  open,  as  if  there 
was  ever  before  his  eyes  a  poniard  ready  to 
strike  him.  He  changed  his  abode  from  place 
to  place,  and  never  lay  down  to  rest  without 
first  securing  himself  by  bars  or  bolts.  He 
ate  nothing  but  what  he  had  examined,  or  pre- 
pared himself,  for  fear  of  poison,  and  his  soul 
was  shaken  by  all  the  terrors  which  accompany 
the  violence  of  power. 

Such  extreme  tyranny,  however,  was  never 
before  accompanied  by  more  admirable  vir- 
tues. Sober,  active,  economical,  laborious, 
and  vigilant,  he  lived  upon  little,  and  without 
any  luxury.  He  employed  but  three  or  four 
domestics  in  his  service,  and  his  house  rather 
resembled  that  of  a  simple  citizen,  than  the 
dwelling  of  a  prince  or  dictator.  His  habits 
were  of  exemplary  austerity;  he  avoided  plea- 
sure, which  he  considered  pernicious  to  power. 
But  it  is  the  most  remarkable  of  his  qualities 
that  he  has  remained  poor,  and  a  bachelor, 
without  wife  or  children,  in  the  possession  of 
power  which  must  perish  with  himself,  and  of 
riches  of  which  he  is  only  prodigal  for  the 
state.  He  loves  those  arts  and  sciences  which 
may  advance  the  prosperity  of  his  country,  and 
sets  apart  several  hours  daily  to  study,  so  that 
in  a  country  where  ignorance  abounds,  he 
knows  all  that  it  is  possible  to  learn. 

One  might  suppose  that  such  a  man  was 
born  to  conduct  his  fellow  citizens  by  tyranny 
to  liberty.  His  genius  has  penetrated  the 
character  of  his  nation;  he  has  seen  that,  placed 
beneath  a  burning  sky,  locked  up  by  rivers, 
surrounded  by  deserts  and  savage  tribes,  they 
were  ignorant,  superstitious,  and  indolent  in 
the  extreme,  although  wanting  neither  intelli- 
gence nor  natural  talent,  that  their  minds  and 
bodies  were  enfeebled  by  vices  which  spring  as 
much  from  climate  as  from  the  evil  institutions 
transplanted  by  the  Spaniards.  As  the  gifts  of 
nature  are  obtained  in  profusion  with  little 
toil,  they  had  sunk  into  an  apathy  which  was 
inimical  to  every  kind  of  public  happiness. 

Francia  judged  correctly,  that  with  such 
vices,  a  people  who  owed  their  liberty  to  favoura- 
ble circumstances  rather  than  to  virtues  acquired 
in  adversity,  would  soon  relapse  into  servitude 
and  degeneracy.  He  saw  no  other  means 
of  estabhshing  and  consolidating  their  liberty, 
than  to  extirpate,  by  violence,  vices  so  deeply 
rooted,  and  to  enforce  upon  them  those  vir- 
tues which  might  one  day  secure  their  pros- 
perity.   He,  therefore,  undertook  to  reform 


his  nation,  like  a  father  v/ho  chastises  his  chil- 
dren with  barbarity  to  correct  their  depraved  in- 
clinations. Let  us  examine  the  violent  means 
which  he  put  in  practice,  to  attain  an  end  not 
unworthy  of  an  elevated  mind. 

From  the  time  that  he  obtained  the  dictator- 
ship, he  was  occupied  in  strengthening  his  au- 
thority, and  rendering  himself  more  and  more 
absolute.  He  would  not  suffer  the  slightest 
contradiction,  nor  the  most  trifling  resistance 
of  his  will,  exacting  of  all  the  most  passive  and 
unmurmuring  obedience.  As  such  a  power 
could  not  repose  but  upon  a  force  equally  formi- 
dable within  and  without,  his  first  care  was  to 
create  a  well  disciplined  and  blindly  obedient 
army,  as  fit  for  the  defence  of  the  state  as  for  the 
support  of  his  authority.  He  dismissed  many 
officers,  whose  fidelity  he  suspected,  because  of 
their  connection  with  powerful  and  disaffected 
families.  He  replaced  them  by  men  taken 
from  the  lowest  classes,  who  would  be  attached 
to  him  by  interest,  if  not  by  gratitude.  By 
suffering  the  soldiery,  when  ofl'  duty,  to  live 
according  to  their  own  inclinations,  he  attach- 
ed them  equally  to  his  person  ;  the  army,  in 
short,  became  the  mere  instrument  of  his  ca- 
prices and  his  will. 

Yet,  however  devoted  the  army  may  be,  it 
will  not  guarantee  a  power  which  is  openly  so 
terrible  and  unrestrained.  Francia  knew  that 
tyranny  made  itself  hateful,  he  therefore  esta- 
blished a  police  of  such  a  nature,  that  no  pro- 
ject either  against  his  government  or  his  per- 
son could  be  undertaken,  without  his  gaining 
information  of  it.  Not  only  was  every  one 
employed  by  him,  especially  charged  with  the 
surveillance  of  the  citizens;  but  every  citizen, 
acquainted  in  the  slightest  manner  with  any 
design  against  his  authority,  was  subjected  to 
the  same  punishment  as  the  conspirators,  if 
he  did  not  hasten  to  denounce  them.  From 
this  period  all  friendships  were  broken  up,  and 
the  union  of  families  destroyed;  men  approach- 
ed each  other  with  fear,  and  scarcely  dared 
to  speak.  But,  without  such  a  system  of  po- 
lice, it  might  have  been  impossible  to  arrest 
conspiracies,  which  are  always  the  offspring  of 
tyranny. 

As  his  designs  could  not  be  penetrated,  he 
was  regarded  as  a  frightful  tyrant,  of  whom  it 
was  a  duty  to  deliver  their  country.  A  vast 
conspiracy  was  soon  formed  against  him,  the 
time  was  fixed,  and  the  plan  arranged;  but  it 
was  discovered  by  a  conspirator  to  his  con- 
fessor; and  such  was  the  irritation  of  Francia, 
that  he  punished  with  the  utmost  severity  of  a 
tyrant.  The  executions  were  numerous,  and 
continued  for  upwards  of  a  year,  and  the  terror 
thus  spread  through  all  Paraguay  was  continued 
by  casting  multitudes  into  prison,  and  particu- 
larly a  large  number  of  Spaniards,  whom  he 
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retained  in  the  prisons  of  state  with  great  bar-] 
barity,  until  he  completely  despoiled  them  of 
their  wealth. 

Tyranny  is  so  odious  in  its  nature,  tliat  even 
when  it  results  in  public  benefit,  it  is  not  to  be 
justified;  for,  steeped  in  blood  and  crime,  it  vio- 
lates all  the  rights  of  humanity,  of  nature,  and 
of  society.  Nevertheless,  Francia,  who  was 
not  a  stupid  tyrant,  promised  himself  great  ad- 
vantages from  a  power  which  he  maintained 
by  terror.  By  the  aid  of  tyranny,  he  undertook 
to  reform  his  countrymen,  and  it  is  in  this  at 
tempt  that  the  fair  side  of  his  genius  is  exhi 
bited.  So  long  as  the  Paraguayans  maintain 
ed  any  intercourse  with  other  people,  he  could 
not  introduce  salutary  reform,  because  they 
would  have  received,  beside  a  restless  disposi- 
tion of  revolt,  greater  vices  from  abroad  than 
he  could  correct  at  home.  lie,  therefore,  took 
a  novel  method,  and  one  not  unworthy  of  the 
legislators  of  antiquity,  in  cutting  off  every 
kind  of  intercourse  and  of  commerce  with  fo- 
reign nations.  He  permitted  no  person,  under 
any  pretext,  to  leave  the  country.  No  stran 
gar  could  either  enter  Paraguay,  sojourn  there, 
or  depart,  without  a  permission,  wiiich  he  gave 
only  with  the  greatest  circumspection.  He  en- 
forced this  measure  with  such  rigour,  that  he 
made  no  scruple  of  retaining  English,  Italians, 
Portuguese,  and  other  foreigners,  prisoners 
Bonpland,  the  companion  of  Humboldt  in  his 
travels,  having  been  taken  by  his  soldiers  in 
cabin  of  the  Indians,  has  not  yet  been  able, 
after  many  years  of  captivity,  to  obtain  the  per 
mission  of  revisiting  his  native  land. 

The  design  of  Francia  was  greatly  facilitat- 
ed by  the  natural  position  of  Paraguay.  Si- 
tuated in  the  interior  of  the  southern  continent 
of  America,  it  has  no  communication  with  the 
sea  except  by  its  streams,  by  which  it  is  almost 
surrounded,  and  beyond  these  are  found  only 
deserts  where  the  traveller  is  in  danger  of  per- 
ishing. 

{To  be  continued.') 


THE  JOURNAL  OF  A  NATURALIST. 

(Continued  from  page  108.) 
Ignorant  as  we  are  of  the  scope,  limitation 


and  even  existence,  of  certain  faculties  in  ani 
mals,  we  can  frequently  do  little  more  than 
conjecture  the  means  whereby  they  perform 
many  of  the  functions  of  life.  This  ignorance 
leads  us  naturally  at  times  to  refer  these 
powers  to  the  agency  of  senses  like  our  own; 
but,  in  most  instances,  probably  without  any 
foundation  in  truth.  No  creature  seems  less 
qualified  to  commit  the  depredations  which  it 
does,  than  the  garden  snail.  We  grieve  to 
see  our  fruit  mangled  and  disfigured  by  tiiesc 
creatures,  but  cannot  readily  comprehend  by 
what  means  they  obtain  the  knowledge  that 
its  maturity  is  approaching — though  we  find 
that  they  must  be  endued  with  some  faculty 
capable  of  accomplishing  the  purpose;  for  no 
sooner  does  a  plum,  a  fig,  a  nectarine,  or 
other  fruit,  begin  to  ripen  on  the  wall,  and 
long  before  any  sensible  odour  can  be  difTuscd 
from  it,  even  before  an  experienced  eye  can 
detect  the  approach  of  maturity,  than  those 
creatures,  the  slug  and  the  snail,  will  advance 
from  their  asylums,  though  remotely  situate, 


and  proceed  by  very  direct  paths  to  the  ob- 
ject. This  cannot  probably  be  by  the  guidance 
of  any  known  faculty.  Eyesight  was  once 
considered  to  be  situate  on  the  summit  of  their 
horns;  but  this  is  now  known  to  be  erroneous, 
and  we  do  not  know  that  they  have  any  vision. 
The  acoustic  organ  of  worms  and  insects  is 
unknown;  and  it  is  not  by  any  means  ascer- 
tained that  these  creatures  ever  hear.*  If  they 
possess  the  faculty  of  smelling,  in  them  it  must 
be  a  very  exquisite  sense,  beyond  any  delicacy 
we  can  comprehend.  Thu?,  excluding  human 
means  of  comprehension,  which  appear  inade- 
quate, we  more  reasonably  conclude  them  to 
be  endowed  with  intelligences  for  effecting  in- 
tentions, of  which  we  have  no  perception,  and 
which  we  have  no  capacity  for  defining.  The 
contemplative  man  finds  pleasare  in  viewing 
the  ways  and  artifices  of  creatures,  to  accom- 
plish a  purpose,  though  he  knows  not  the  di- 
recting means;  and  it  fortifies  the  convictions 
of  the  believer,  by  giving  him  fresh  evidences 
of  the  universal  superintendence  of  his  Maker, 
that  even  the  slug  and  the  snail,  which  are  ar- 
ranged so  low  in  the  scale  of  creation,  are  yet, 
equally  with  all,  the  object  of  his  benevolence 
and  care. 

June  and  July,  1825. — The  quantity  of  that 
sweet  clammy  fluid,  which  we  find  upon  cer- 
tain leaves,  and  commonly  called,  "  honey- 
dew,"  was  more  than  usually  abundant  during 
these  months.  In  the  day-time,  bees,  wasps, 
and  tribes  of  flies  collected  to  feed  upon  it, 
and  in  the  evenings  moths  and  insects  of  the 
night  frequented  the  f\-uit-trees  on  our  walls, 
particularly  the  cherry  and  the  plum,  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  their  presence  brought  the 
bat,  so  that  some  places  were  animated  by  the 
flitting  about  of  these  creatures.  Aphides 
abounded  upon  all  the  young  sprays. 

June  17,  1828. — Abundance  of  rain  has 
fallen  during  the  preceding  night,  and  in  the 
morning  of  this  day  about  two  o'clock,  the 
sun  broke  out,  the  air  becoming  hot  and  heavy. 
I  was  soon  surprised  by  observing  multitudes 
of  hive  bees  buzzing  and  crawling  about  the 
foliage  and  young  shoots  of  my  laurel  bushes 
(prunus  lauroceasus,")  and  feeding  upon  some 
sweet  matter  lodged  on  them;  the  blossoms 
had  long  before  fallen  oflT:  no  aphides  frequent 
this  plant,  nor  were  there  any  trees  near  them 
from  whence  any  sweet  matter  might  have  fal- 
len; we  have  no  honey-dew  upon  our  fruit- 
trees,  and  an  aphis  is  scarcely  to  be  found. 
Has  any  saccharine  matter  fallen,  or  been 
emitted  by  the  plant  to  entice  these  insects  to 
harbour  about  them?  It  clearly  appears  that 
honey-dews  arise  from  two  causes;  that  a  large 
portion  of  it  is  the  discharges  from  insects  of 
the  genus  aphis,  has  long  since  been  manifest- 
ed \)y  the  Abbe  Sauvages,  Mr.  Curtis,  and 
others;  insects  discharge  in  all  days  and  hours 
during  the  warm  months  of  the  year.  But 
there  is  another  kind  which  we  find  only  in 
particular  times,  and  in  certain  states  of  the 
atmosphere,  lodged  on  certain  plants  during 
the  night,  in  such  quantities  as  to  hang  occa- 
sionally drops  from  the  points  of  the  leaves. 
The  folia<re  of  the  oak  is  at  times  lucid  with 


this  sweet  liquor,  and  this   the   bees  are 


soon  acquainted  with,  and  eagerly  collect  it, 
which  they  only  partially  do  when  spread  upon 
the  leaves  on  the  wall,  the  evident  discharge 
of  aphides.  Some  of  my  neighbours  who  have 
hives,  will  occasionally  observe,  "  a  heavy 
honey-dew  last  night,  and  the  bees  are  hard  at 
work;"  this  cannot  proceed  from  insect  dis- 
charges. That  some  foliage  may  condense 
any  matter  that  may  fall  upon  it,  is  not  impro- 
bable; or  even  excrete  it  from  the  pores  by 
the  impellent  power  of  the  air  in  certain  states, 
is  to  be  conceived;  but  all  this  is  conjectured, 
and  our  knowledge  of  the  causes  which  pro- 
duce these  partial  honey-dews  is  yet  to  be  ac- 
quired. 

That  purely  rural,  little  noticed,  and  indeed 
local  occui  rence,  called  by  the  country  people 
"  hummings  in  the  air,"  is  annually  to  be 
heard  in  one  or  two  fields  near  my  dwelling. 
About  the  middle  of  the  day,  perhaps  from 
twelve  o'clock  till  two,  on  a  few  calm,  sultry 
days  in  July,  we  occasionally  hear,  when  in 
particular  places,  the  humming  of  apparently 
a  large  swarm  of  bees.  It  is  generally  in  some 
spacious,  open  spot,  that  this  murmuring  first 
arrests  our  attention.  As  we  move  onward 
the  sound  becomes  fainter,  and  by  degrees  is 
no  longer  audible.  That  this  sound  proceeds 
from  a  collection  of  bees,  or  some  such  insects, 
high  in  the  air,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  yet  the 
musicians  are  invisible.  At  these  times  a  so- 
litary insect  or  so  may  be  observed  here  and 
there,  occupied  in  its  usual  employ,  but  this 
creature  takes  no  part  in  our  aerial  orches- 
tra. 


*  Tliat  bees  are  attracted  by  the  hiving-pan  is  ge- 
nerally considered  as  fallacious,  and  the  practice  use- 
less. 


Memorial  in  behalf  of  the  CheroJcees. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  Ame.ica,  in  Congress  assembled, 
the  Memorial  of  tiie  subscribers,  inhabitants  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  adjoining  dis- 
tricts, respectfully  showeth  : — 
That  in  viewing  the  present  condition  of  the  fn- 
dians  resident  within  our  national  limits,  and  the 
relations  now  subsisting  between  them  and  the  Uni- 
ted States,  j'our  memorialists  have  been  constrained 
to  believe,  that  a  very  interesting  crisis  is  approaching, 
and  that  in  a  short  lime  questions  must  be  issued, 
whirh  will  determine  irrevocably  the  future  destinies 
of  tl)e  remnants  of  this  primitive  race. 

It  is  with  great  sorrow  and  regret,  that  your  memo- 
rialists have  observed  the  gradual  progress  of  mea- 
sures, which,  in  their  opinion,  must  have  the  practi- 
cal effect,  either  to  drive  whole  tribes  from  the  homes 
of  their  fathers  into  a  distant  wilderness,  or  to  sub- 
ject them  to  the  operation  of  laws  hostile  to  their 
feelings,  destructive  of  their  national  chartacter,  and 
subversive  of  their  rights  as  free  and  independent 
men. 

Whilst  presenting  to  congress  a  brief  statement  of 
their  sincere  convictions  with  regard  to  this  import- 
ant and  deeply  interesting  subject,  your  memorialists 
feel  it  to  bo  a  dul^-  distinctly  to  avow,  that  they  are 
influenced  by  no  parly  feelings,  or  private  considera- 
tions; that  tlicy  liavc  no  desire  to  embarrass  the 
operations  of  tlic  government,  or  to  promote  any 
covert  or  sinister  purpose — but  that  the  sole  motives 
by  whicii  they  are  actuated,  are  deep  sympathy  for 
the  distressed  condition  of  the  aborigines,  and  an 
earnest  desire  tliat  active  benevolence,  strict  justice, 
and  the  most  sacred  inviolability  of  plighted  faith, 
may  characterize  every  measure  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment in  reference  to  tiiis  people. 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  jurisidiclion  of  savage  nations  over 
laree  tracts  of  territory,  or  of  the  rights  of  civilized 
people  settling  amongst  them,  it  must  certainly  be 
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admitted  by  all,  that  the  descendants  of  the  abo- 
riginal inhabitants  of  this  country  are  entitled,  by 
immemorial  inheritance,  to  a  home  and  a  resting 
place  upon  the  land  of  their  fathers,  that  their  title 
to  the  soil  by  priority  of  occupation  and  constant 
possession,  is  paramount  to  that  of  every  other  claim- 
ant— and  that,  where  they  have,  by  successive  ces- 
sions of  the  soil,  become  restricted  to  limits  so  nar- 
row, as  barely  to  be  sufficient  for  the  comfortable 
exercise  of  the  employments  of  civilized  life — the 
controversy  with  regard  to  the  abstract  rights  of  ab- 
original occupancy  or  possession  must  cease  to  exist, 
and  the  claim  of  the  Indians  to  the  undisturbed  en- 
joyment of  the  fields  and  forests  of  their  ancestors, 
receive  full  sanction,  no  less  from  the  dictates  of  a 
generous  policy,  than  from  the  rigid  principles  of 
immutable  justice. 

It  must  also  be  conceded,  that  upon  the  first  set- 
tlement of  America,  the  various  Indian  tribes  inha- 
biting this  continent,  were  free  and  independent  na- 
tions, subject  to  no  laws,  and  obeying  no  rulers  but 
their  own; — within  the  limits  of  the  United  States 
the  various  European  settlers  obtained  by  treaty  or 
purchase,  their  first  actual  rights  to  tlie  soil; — succes- 
sive treaties  or  purchases,  or  in  some  cases  wars,  and 
conquests,  enlarged  these  possessions,  and  abridged 
the  territories  of  the  original  proprietors.  Instances 
are  also  to  be  found,  in  which  some  of  the  Indian 
nations,  from  choice  or  compulsion, have  relinquished 
some  of  the  powers  and  functions  of  independent 
sovereignties,  and  become  in  various  degrees  subject 
to  the  will  and  the  law  of  the  whites;  but  it  is  never- 
theless the  decided  opinion  of  your  memorialists,  that 
where  the  original  Indian  title  to  lands  has  not  been 
fairly  and  fully  abrogated,  either  by  the  gradual  de- 
cay and  final  extinction  of  the  primitive  occupants, 
or  by  treaty  or  purchase,  it  remains  in  full  force  and 
virtue,  and  will  forever  continue  whilst  the  descend- 
ants of  the  original  proprietors  assert  their  claims  to 
the  soil. 

It  also  appears  self-evident  that  the  various  Indian 
nations  within  our  territorial  limits,  must  retain  the 
rights  of  freedom  and  self  government,  except  so  far 
as  these  may  have  been,  or  shall  hereafter  be  relin- 
quished by  treaty  or  concession.  Your  memorialists 
assert  these  principles  with  the  more  confidence,  from 
the  full  persuasion  that  they  have  been  recognized 
by  the  federal  government  from  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  down  to  a  very  re- 
cent period — and  not  only  so,  but  that  their  soundness 
has  been  practically  acknowledged  in  the  settlement 
of  Pennsylvania  as  well  as  by  some  otlier  members 
of  the  Union.  Having  thus  briefly  advanced  a  few 
general  propositions,  your  memorialists  beg  leave  to 
call  the  serious  attention  of  congress  to  the  existing 
condition,  and  to  the  former  and  present  relations 
subsisting  between  the  government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Cherokees,  Creeks,  and  some  other 
Indian  nations.  In  order,  however,  to  confine  them- 
selves within  the  limits  proper  to  be  observed  in  pa- 
pers of  this  character,  and  as  they  conceive  that  the 
case  of  one  of  these  tribes  will  sufficiently  illustrate 
the  general  history  and  relations  of  the  others  in 
their  vicinity,  your  memorialists  will  confine  their  re- 
marks principally  to  the  case  of  the  Cherokees. 

This  tribe  of  Indians,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
revolution,  were  in  possession  of  an  extensive  ter- 
ritory under  the  protection  of  the  king  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  first  treaty  held  with  them  by  the 
United  States  after  the  peace,  was  in  the  year  1785. 
In  this  treaty  the  Cherokees  were  acknowledged  to 
be  '■'■under  the  protection  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, and  of  no  other  sovereign  whatever."  The  limits 
between  their  territories,  and  those  of  the  United 
States,  were  accurately  defined.  Stipulations  with 
regard  to  the  delivery  and  punishment  of  criminals 
and  fugitives  from  justice  were  reciprocally  adjust- 
ed, and  several  other  provisions  were  embraced  in 
the  treaty,  calculated  distinctly  to  show,  that  the 
Cherokees  were  considered  by  the  United  States  as 
an  independent  people,  and  that  their  integrity  as  a 
nation,  and  their  sole  exclusive  right  to  the  lands 
which  they  occupied,  were  at  that  time  fully  con- 
ceded and  confirmed.  Subsequently  to  the  ratifica- 
tion of  this  treaty,  difficulties  occurred  between  the 
white  settler  and  the  Indians,  which  terminated  in 
war  and  bloodshed,  and  it  became  necessary,  in  order 


to  restore  tranquillity  to  the  belligerents,  again  to 
have  recourse  to  negotiation.  Accordingly,  in  the 
year  1791,  the  federal  constitution  having  been 
adopted,  and  the  treaty  making  power  having  by 
that  instrument  been  conferred  upon  the  president 
and  senate  of  the  United  States,  president  Washing- 
ton and  the  senate  ratified  with  the  Cherokee  nation 
the  treaty  of  Holstein. 

As  this  instrument  was  the  production  of  our  il- 
lustrious first  president,  and  of  a  cabinet  not  since 
surpassed  either  in  ability  or  prudence ;  and  as  it 
formed  the  basis,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  all 
subsequent  treaties  between  the  United  States  and 
this  nation,  your  memorialists  would  beg  leave  to 
notice  some  of  its  prominent  features.  In  the  title, 
preamble,  and  first  article,  it  is  set  forth  to  be  a 
treaty  "q/"  perpetual  peace  and  friendship"  between 
the  United  States  on  the  one  part  and  the  Cherokee 
nation  on  the  other  part.  It  provides,  further,  that 
the  United  States  shall  demand  fugitives  from  jus- 
tice fleeing  into  the  Cherokee  country,  from  the 
competent  authorities  of  that  nation,  the  United 
States  being  precluded  from  a  right  of  pursuit  into 
the  Indian  territories.  It  defines  the  measures  to 
be  pursued  by  each  of  the  contracting  nations  in 
case  of  injury  received  from  the  other — how  re- 
prisals shall  be  made,  and  in  what  manner  war  de- 
clared. It  establishes,  in  short,  various  relations  be- 
tween the  two  parties  to  the  compact,  which  are 
wholly  inappropriate  and  absurd  on  any  other  sup- 
position than  that  both  were  sovereignties,  so  far 
independent,  as  to  be  capable  of  retaining  or  ceding 
their  lands  and  territories,  or  of  maintaining  in 
plenitude,  or  relinquishing  in  part,  attributes  and 
functions  only  inherent  in  independent  nations. 
Permit  us  next  to  e.xamine  the  Indian  title  to  the 
soil,  as  recognised  in  this  treaty  ;  and,  fortunately, 
the  terms  in  which  it  is  expressed  are  concise  and 
unequivocal.  The  seventh  article  of  the  treaty  is  in 
these  words  :  "  The  United  States  solemnly  guaran- 
tee to  the  Cherokee  nation  all  their  lands  not  hereby 
ceded."  By  the  two  subsequent  articles,  all  persons 
other  than  Indians  were  precluded  from  settlement, 
hunting,  or  even  from  the  right  of  passage  through 
the  Cherokee  lands — settlers  being  punishable  by 
the  Indian  laws,  and  passengers  being  obliged  to 
have  regular  passports.  By  the  14th  article  of  the 
treaty,  the  absolute  right  of  the  Cherokees  to  their 
lands  in  fee,  is  completely  acknowledged,  and  their 
continued  occupancy  of  them  is  anticipated  in  a  re- 
markable manner.  It  states,  that  in  order  "  that  the 
Cherokee  nation  may  be  led  to  a  greater  degree  of  civi- 
lization, and  to  become  herdsmen  and  cultivators  in- 
stead of  remaining  in  a  state  of  iiunters,  the  United 
States  will  from  time  to  lime  furnish  gratuitously  the 
said  nation  with  useful  implements  of  liusbandry,"  &c. 
From  what  we  have  recited,  it  therefore  plainly  ap- 
pears that  the  United  States,  in  the  year  1791,  re- 
garded these  Indians  as  a  separate  people,  then 
living  under  their  own  laws,  and  that  the  general 
government  guaranteed  those  lands  in  perpetuity  to 
them,  and  their  descendants,  by  a  pledge  no  less 
solemn  and  sacred  than  the  plighted  faith  of  the  na- 
tion ;  and  it  may  be  remembered,  moreever,  that 
the  Cherokees  are  by  this  very  compact  precluded 
from  holding  any  treaty  with  any  foreign  power,  in- 
dividual state,  or  with  the  individuals  of  any  state ; " 
they  were  then,  and  now  are,  under  the  sole  protec- 
tion of  the  United  States,  excluded  by  express  sti- 
pulation from  any  official  knowledge  of,  communi- 
cation with,  and  are  totally  irresponsible  to,  any 
other  state  or  individual. 

In  1792  and  1794,  treaties  were  concluded  with 
the  Cherokees  at  Philadelphia,  confirming  the  treaty 
of  Holstein,  (in  the  words  of  one  of  them,)  "  as  irell 
in  respect  to  the  boundaries  therein  mentioned  as  in  all 
other  respects  whatever."  In  the  administration,  then, 
of  Washington,  we  find  three  treaties,  all  guarantee- 
ing to  the  Indians  the  possession  of  their  lands  and 
laws,  by  the  most  solemn  sanctions. 

The  next  treaty  is  dated  in  1798,  and  was  held  at 
Tellico  "  on  Cherokee  ground."  By  this  compact 
lands  were  ceded  to  the  United  States;  a  new  boun- 
dary was  directed  to  be  run  between  them  and  the  Che- 
rokees— former  treaties  were  confirmed,  efforts  were 
contemplated  to  promote  their  further  civihzation, 
and  thus  to  insure  their  continued  abode  upon  the 


residue  of  their  lands;  and  lastly,  the  United  Slate- 
declared  that  they  would  "  continue  Die  guarantees 
of  the  remainder  of  their  country  for  ever,  as  made  and 
contained  in  former  treaties."  Three  other  treaties 
were  afterwards  concluded  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Cherokees  at  Tellico.  The  last  in  1805, 
ceding  additional  portions  of  the  Cherokee  territory, 
but  reserving  the  Indian  title  to  the  remainder,  in  the 
same  state,  as  it  had  been  left  by  former  treaties.  In 
1806,  a  treaty  was  held  at  Washington,  and  a  sup- 
plemental one  in  1807,  within  the  Indian  territories, 
and  in  1816  another  treaty  at  Washington,  all  between 
the  United  Stales  and  the  Cherokees,  in  their  cha- 
racter as  an  independent  people,  making  additional 
cessions  of  land,  and  settling  some  questions  relative 
to  boundaries.  By  a  treaty  ratified  m  1816  at  Wash- 
ington, during  the  presidency  of  James  Madison,  the 
Cherokees  ceded  to  the  United  States,  underprescribed 
limits  and  stipulations,  rights  of  way  through  their 
territories,  streams,  and  water  courses,  thus  conclu- 
sively proving,  that  up  to  this  period  the  United 
States,  or  any  of  their  citizens,  so  far  from  possessing 
any  lawful  claim  to  ownership  or  occupancy  of  the 
Indian  lands,  had  not,  nor  could  not,  obtain  even  a 
right  of  passage  except  by  treaty  and  relinquish- 
ment. 

The  n^t  treaty  was  one,  in  the  formation  of  which 
the  present  chief  magistrate* of  the  United  States 
acted  as  ^commissioner,  and  was  negotiated  at  the 
Chickasaw  council  house,  in  the  year  1816.  It 
plainly  sets  forth  that  the  Cherokees  were  yet  con- 
sidered as  a  free  people,  the  treaty  is  not  to  be  bind- 
ing without  their  ratification  in  council,  and  it  is 
stated  in  the  title  to  be  a  treaty  "  to  perpetuate  peace 
andfrieruiship  between  the  United  States  and  the  Che- 
rokee tribe  or  nation  of  Indians,  and  to  remove  all  fu- 
ture causes  of  dissention  which  may  arise  from  indefi- 
nite territorial  boundaries."  Cessions  of  land,  and 
indemnities  in  money  and  annuities,  by  the 
United  States,  form  some  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty. 
In  1816,  commissioners  (of  whom  the  same  distin- 
guished individual  was  one)  negotiated  with  the 
Cherokees  a  very  important  treaty.  Part  of  the  na 
lion  was  desirous  of  emigrating  from  their  old  terri- 
tory into  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
various  arrangements  tending  to  their  safe  removal, 
and  payment  for  the  improvements  on  their  lands, 
thereby  relinquished  and  ceded  in  exchange  for  west- 
ern territory,  were  agreed  to.  But  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  the  compact,  relates  to  that  portion  of 
the  nation  which  remained  upon  the  inheritance  of 
their  fathers,  inasmuch  as  it  clearly  shows  that  they 
were  recognised  once  more  in  solemn  treaty  as  a  free 
people  to  be  governed  by  their  own  laws  and  cus- 
toms, and  to  be  preserved  upon  their  own  lands,  un- 
til they  should  yield  to  the  United  States,  the  soil 
and  the  right  of  complete  sovereignty  over  it,  by 
free  consent  and  fair  agreement. 

In  the  preamble.it  is  admitted,  that  one  of  the  rea- 
sons which  had  hitherto  influenced  many  of  the  na- 
tion in  consenting  to  their  former  large  cessions  of 
land  (as  expressed  by  them  to  the  president  of  the 
United  States  in  1808,)  was  "  their  anxious  desire  to 
engage  in  the  pursuits  of  agricultitre  and  civilized  life" 
upon  the  country  they  t';en  occupied,  and  that  by 
thus  contracting  their  society  within  narrow  limits, 
those  that  stayed  proposed  "  to  begin  the  establishment 
of  fixed  laws  and  a  regular  government,"  and  president 
Jetrerson,in  a  letter  dated  in  1809,  and  also  referred 
to  in  this  preamble,  promises  them  "■  that  those  which 
remain  may  be  assured  of  our  patronage,  our  aid  and 
good  neighbour/iood."  By  this  treaty  it  is  solemnly 
stipulated  moreover,  "  that  the  treaties  heretofore  be- 
tween the  Cherokee  nation  and  the  United  States  are  to 
continue  in  full  force  with  both  parts  of  the  nation," 
with  the  reservation  of  establishing  certain  trading 
and  military  posts.  The  ne\t  and  last  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Cherokees,  was  executed 
by  the  present  vice  president  of  the  United  States, 
and  ratified  by  president  Monroe  and  the  senate 
in  1819;  and,  as  a  preliminary,  the  Cherokees  were 
distinctly  informed  that  this  was  the  last  requisition 
of  land  which  the  United  States  wouldmake  of  them. 
The  preamble  states  that  "  l/ie  greater  part  of  the 
Cherokee  nation"  had  expressed  an  earnest  desire  to 
remain  on  this  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  "  to  com- 
mence those  measures  which  they  deem  necessary  to  the 
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civilization  and  preservation  of  Iheirnalion."  By  the 
first  article  large  ^quantities  of  land  are  ceded — one 
hundred  thousand  acres  bein^  reserved  for  a  school 
fund  for  the  Cherokees,  this  land  being  directed  to  be 
sold,  the  proceeds  vested  by  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  annual  income  thereof  to  be 
applied  "  to  diffuse  the  benefits  of  education  among 
the  Cherokee  yiation  on  this  side  of  the  Mississippi." 
Thus  a  permanent  fund  is  created  for  a  permanent 
and  noble  purpose,  and  this  purpose  contemplates 
the  continued  existence  and  the  gradual  improve- 
ment and  education  of  a  Cherokee  nation  east  of 
the  Mississippi.  Still  further  to  protect  the  Indians 
in  the  entire  right,  perpetual  occupancy,  and  undis- 
turbed possession  of  their  lands,  part  of  a  law  of  the 
United  States  formerly  enacted,  is  now  by  treaty  sti- 
pulation made  for  ever  operative.  This.law  imposes 
fine  and  imprisonment  on  any  citizen  of  the  United 
Slates  hunting  game,  or  allowing  his  caltle  to  feed 
upon  the  Indian  lanus.  It  prohibits  settlements,  or 
even  attempts  at  survey,  or  marking  trees,  upon  any 
of  the  Indian  territories;  empowering  the  president 
of  the  United  States  to  employ  military  force  in  re- 
moving any  persons  attempting  "  to  make  settlement 
.  thereon." 

This  law  by  treaty  became  a  sovereign  law  of  the 
land,  never  to  be  altered  or  rescinded  but  b]y,he  con- 
sent of  both  parties  to  the  compact  by  which  it  was 
enforced,  and  in  which  it  is  incorporated. 

From  the  testimony  of  a  series  of  treaties,  con- 
cluded under  the  sanction  of  the  first  five  presidents 
of  the  United  States,  ratified  by  the  ablest  states- 
men that  have  ever  sat  in  our  national  councils,  and 
extending  in  point  of  time  from  the  adoption  of  the 
federal  constitution,  down  to  a  late  period,  your  me- 
morialists conceive  that  they  have  conclusively  de- 
monstrated that  the  United  States  of  America  have 
guaranteed  in  the  most  solemn  manner  to  the  Chero- 
kee nation,  in  the  first  place — the  entire  title — undis- 
turbed possession — and  complete  enjoyment  of  all 
theirlands,not  specifically  ceded,  except  so  far  as  these 
natural  rightsmay  have  been  modified,  or  relinquished 
by  written  agreement;  and  that  in  the  second  place, 
the  freedom  of  this  nation,  and  the  right  to  be  gov- 
erned by  their  own  customs  and  laws,  except  so  far 
as  this  natural  attribute  may  have  been  restricted  or 
abridged  by  treaty,  have  been  recognized  in  every 
compact  formed  between  this  people  and  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Believing  that  the  representations  which  they  have 
made,  are  founded  in  the  truth,  your  memorialists 
would  respectfully,  but  earnestly  petition,  that  con- 
gress would  sustain  inviolably  the  faith  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  pledged  to  the  Cherokees  and  the  other 
Indian  nations  in  their  vicinity,  in  its  full  meaning, 
intent,  and  purpose — that  the  remnants  of  this  an- 
cient and  suffering  race  may  be  protected  in  the  en- 
joyment of  peace  and  quietude,  upon  that  soil  which 
has  been  theirs  by  immemorial  possession,  which  con- 
tains the  bones  of  their  fathers,  and  to  which  they 
are  attached  by  all  the  strong  ties  which  bind  men 
to  country  and  to  home,  and  that  no  laws  shall  be 
permitted  to  be  imposed  upon  them,  which,  under 
any  pretext,  however  plausible,  shall  render  them 
slaves  in  effect,  though  freemen  in  name. 

When  your  memorialists  reflect  upon  the  many  fa- 
vours received  by  the  first  settlers  of  these  United 
States,  from  the  hands  of  the  aborigines;  when  they 
call  to  mind  that  many  of  the  treaties  which  they 
have  recited,  were  made  when  our  frontiers  were 
weak,  and  the  Indians  strong;  when  they  look  at  the 
defenceless  and  friendless  condition  of  the  sad  re 
mains  of  this  once  powerful  people,  they  feel  con 
strained  by  no  common  impulse  to  ask  of  congress, 
that  not  only  strict  justice  and  enliglitened  generosi- 
ty, but  also  efficient  protection  and  support  may  be 
extended  towards  them. 

If  the  government  of  the  United  States  have  made 
engagcn)ents  with  any  other  parlies,  supposed  to  be 
incompatible  with  its  pledges  to  the  Indians,  let  all 
Buch  claims  be  deliberately  examined  ;  and  if  they 
shall  appear  to  be  well  founded,  let  a  proper  adjust- 
ment take  place,  and  suitable  indemnity  be  made  to 
the  sufTering  or  agijricvcd  parties.  But  whilst  your 
memorialists  desire  that  in  all  their  doings  the  Uni- 
ted Slates  may  observe  towards  all  people  the  mca- 
Burt  of  strict  justice,  tlioy  cannot  butearneslly  solicit, 


that  in  all  questions  having  a  reference  to  the  rights 
of  Indians,  their  claims  to  the  soil  which  they  occupy, 
as  well  as  other  rights  guaranteed  to  them  by  treaty, 
may  be  strictly  maintained;  for  it  must  appear  self- 
evident  that  no  compact  between  the  United  States, 
and  a  third  party,  can  affect  them,  or  in  the  least  im- 
pair either  their  natural  or  their  vested  privileges. 

In  thus  acting  towards  the  Cherokees  and  other 
Indians,  according  to  the  dictates  of  a  generous  po- 
licy, your  memorialists  do  not  perceive  any  practical 
difficulties.  If  suffered  to  continue  undisturbed  up- 
on their  lands,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization,  and  the  increase  of  knowledge, 
would  of  necessity  change  their  character,  modify 
their  laws  and  customs,  and  finally  prepare  them  for 
an  amalgamation  with  the  white  population.  They 
would  then  gladly  receive  the  rights  of  citizenship, 
the  duties  and  privileges  of  which  an  improved  edu- 
cation would  teach  them  to  appreciate  and  perform. 
That  this  is  the  ultimatum  of  the  hopes  and  wishes 
of  the  Indians  themselves,  your  memorialists  think 
is  manifest  from  an  address  to  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  dated  at  Washington  the  12th  of 
March,  1825,  and  signed  by  Ross,  Lowry,  and  Hicks, 
the  principal  Cherokee  chiefs. 

Speaking  in  reference  to  this  subject,  they  express 
their  full  conviction  that  the  day  would  arrive,  '■^  if  the 
Cherokees  icere  permitted  to  remain  peaceably  and  quiet- 
ly in  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights,""  when  all  "  distinc- 
tion between  their  race  and  tlie  American  family  would 
be  imperceptible;''''  and  they  emphatically  declare,  that 
"/or  the  sake  of  civilization  and  the  preservation  of  ex- 
istence, they  would  ivillingly  see  the  habits  and  customs 
of  the  aboriginal  man  extinguished." 

Seeing  that  such  are  the  dispositions  and  temper 
manifested  by  the  Indians  themselves,  your  memori- 
alists have  noticed  with  regret  that  a  resolution  has 
been  offered  to  the  senate,  contemplating  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  for  the  regula- 
tion "  of  trade  and  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  so 
as  to  exempt  expressly  from  their  operation,  the  ter- 
ritory occupied  by  any  Indians  within  a  state  over 
whom  as  tribes  or  individuals  the  laws  of  the  state 
have  been,  or  may  be  extended  by  the  legislature 
thereof." 

Your  memorialists  fear  this  proposition,  if  adopted, 
would  lead  to  a  system  of  measures  hostile  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  Indians,  and  in  opposition  to  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  the  numerous  treaties  which  they 
have  already  recited. 

In  lookino;  towards  the  future  and  final  destiny  of 
the  Indian  race  east  of  the  Mississippi,  your  memo- 
rialists cannot  better  convey  their  feelings  than  in 
the  language  nsed  by  an  eminent  jurist  of  the  state 
of  New  York,  in  reference  to  the  small  fragments  of 
tribes  resident  within  the  territorial  limits  of  that 
State.  When,  says  he,'''' the  lime  shall  arrive  for  us  to 
break  doivn  the  partition  between  us  and  them,  and  to 
annihilate  the  political  existence  of  the  Indians  as  na- 
tions and  tribes,!  trust  we  shall  act  fairly  and  explicit- 
ly, and  endeavour  to  effect  it  with  the  full  knowledge  and 
assent  of  the  Indians  themselves:  and  with  the  most  scru- 
pulous rcg  ird  to  their  weaknesses  and  prejudices,  and 
with  the  entire  w  probation  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  I  am  satis/ied  that  such  a  course  would 
be  required  by  prudence,  wid  would  become  necessary 
not  only  for  conscience  sake,  but  for  llie  reputation  of  our 
national  justice," 

In  according  to  the  general  wisdom  and  benevo- 
lence of  the  sentiments  just  recited,  their  full  appro- 
bation, your  memorialists  feel,  that  ?iS Pennsy Iranians 
they  are  peculiarly  entitled  and  enjoined,  to  ask  of 
the  United  States  the  inviolate  observance  of  allfaith 
plighted  to  the  Indians;  and  they  are  constrained,  by 
a  deep  sense  of  gratitude,  to  bear  testimony  in  the 
name,  and  by  the  experience  of  their  forefathers,  to 
the  fact,  that  the  Indians,  on  their  part,  can  maintain 
with  strict  integrity,  all  promises  which  they  have 
giveii  in  treaty  with  white  men.  In  the  remembrance 
t  hat  llieir  ancestors  landed  on  the  shores  of  America, 
a  fbeble  band,  without  the  munition  of  arms — that 
with  open  hearts  and  hands,  they  sought  the  ti  iend 
.ship  of  the  Indians,  llien  a  strong  and  powerful  race 
— that  this  was  given  and  pledged  in  that  memorable 
treaty  held  near  this  place  where  your  memorialists 
are  now  assembled — when  they  call  to  mind  that 
this  compact    jcas  never   broken — but    that  with 


deeds  of  kindness  and  good  fellowship,  every 
pledge  mutually  given  was  mutually  redeemed, 
inasmuch  that  it  is  their  happiness  to  record  that 
for  a  space  of  sixty  years,  no  human  blood,  shed  in 
Indian  conflict,  ever  stained  the  soil  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Recurring  to  these  cherished  recollec- 
tions, they  cannot  but  feel  it  to  be  a  duty  impera- 
tive upon  them,  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  Indian 
at  a  moment  of  extremity,  when  measures  are  in 
contemplation,  vitally  affecting  his  dearest  interests. 

Considering,  moreover,  that  the  Cherokees,  by 
the  express  recommendation,  nay,  by  the  aid  and 
assistance  of  the  government  of  the  United  States 
itself,  have,  for  a  series  of  years  past,  been  rapidly 
advancing  in  civilization — that  they  have  relin- 
quished the  habits  and  pursuits  of  the  savage,  and 
have  become  possessed  of  houses  and  mills,  flocks 
and  herds,  scliools  and  printing  presses — that  above 
all,  many  of  them  have  forsaken  the  superstitions  of 
the  heathen,  and  embraced  the  religion  of  the  gospel, 
your  memorialists  feel  bound  earnestly  to  petition 
that  no  measures  may  be  permitted  to  take  place, 
which  shall  compel  this  nation  to  leave  the  small 
residue  of  their  ancient  patrimony,  now  rendered 
doubly  dear  by  the  meliorations  of  civilized  life,  and 
to  exchange  cultivated  fields  and  comfortable  habita- 
tions for  the  wild  and  houseless  prairies  of  the  west. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  the  sincere  desire  of  your  me- 
morialists that  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
and  all  others  who  presume  to  act  towards  the  In- 
dians, may  be  endowed  not  only  with  a  spirit  of  or- 
dinary benevolence,  but  that  a  remembrance  of  the 
solemn  accountability  of  nations,  no  less  than  indi- 
viduals, to  a  supreme  triburial,  may  purify  their 
feelings,  and  direct  their  purposes. 

Unanimously  adopted,  and  signed  by  order  and  in 
behalf  of  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia 
and  its  adjoining  districts,  held  on  the  11th  day  of 
January,  A.  D.1830. 


WILLIAM  WHITE,  Chairman. 
Roberts  Vaux, 
Henry  J.  Williams, 


Secretaries. 


FOR  THE  FRIEND. 


RAMBLES  OF  A  NATURALIST,  NO.  2. 

On  the  day  following  my  first  related  ex- 
cursion, I  started  early  in  the  morning,  and 
was  rewarded  by  one  sight,  which  could  not 
otherwise  have  been  obtained,  well  worth  the 
sacrifice  of  an  hour  or  two  of  sleep.  There 
may  be  persons  who  will  smile  contemptuously 
at  the  idea  of  a  mmi's  being  delighted  with 
such  trifles;  nevertheless,  we  are  not  inclined 
to  envy  such  as  dlsesteem  the  pure  gratifica- 
tion afforded  by  these  simple  and  easily  acces- 
sible pleasures.  As  I  crossed  an  open  lot  on  my 
way  to  the  lane,  a  succession  of  gossamer  spi- 
der webs,  lightly  suspended  from  various  weeds 
and  small  shrubs,  attracted  my  attention.  The 
(lew  which  had  formed  during  the  night  was 
condensed  upon  this  delicate  lace,  in  globules 
of  most  resplendent  brilliance,  whose  clear 
lustre  pleased  while  it  dazzled  the  sight.  In 
com[)arison  with  the  immaculate  purity  of 
these  dew-drops,  which  reflected  and  refracted 
the  morning  light  in  beautiful  rnys  as  the  gos- 
samer webs  trembled  in  the  breeze,  how  poor 
would  appear  tiie  most  invaluable  diamonds 
that  were  ever  obtained  from  Golconda  or 
Brazil !  How  rich  would  any  monarch  be  that 
could  boast  the  possession  of  one  such,  as  here 
glittered  in  thousands  on  every  herb  and  spray  ! 
They  are  exhaled  in  an  hour  or  two  and  lost, 
yet  they  are  almost  daily  offered  to  the  delight- 
ed contemplation  of  the  real  lover  of  nature, 
who  is  ever  happy  to  witness  the  beneficence 
of  the  great  Creator,  not  less  displayed  in 
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trivial  circumstances,  than  the  most  wonderful 
of  his  works. 

No  particular  change  was  discoverable  in 
the  works  of  my  little  miners,  except  that  all 
the  places  which  had  been  a  second  time 
broken  down  were  again  repaiied,  showing 
that  the  animal  had  passed  between  the  times 
of  my  visit;  and  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
observe  how  the  repair  was  effected.  It  ap- 
peared, when  the  animal  arrived  at  the  spot 
broken  open  or  exposed  to  the  air,  that  it 
changed  its  direction  sufficiently  downwards 
to  raise  enough  of  earth  from  the  lower  sur- 
face to  fill  up  the  opening;  this  of  course 
slightly  altered  the  direction  of  the  gallery  at 
this  point,  and  though  the  earth  thrown  up  was 
quite  pulverulent,  it  was  so  nicely  arched  as  to 
retain  its  place,  and  soon  became  consolidated. 
Having  broken  open  a  galler>  where  the  turf 
was  very  close,  and  the  soil  tenacious,  I  was 
pleased  to  find  the  direction  of  the  chamber 
somewhat  changed;  on  digging  farther  with 
my  clasp  knife,  I  found  a  very  beautiful  cell  ex- 
cavated in  very  tough  clay,  deeper  than  the 
common  level  of  the  gallery  and  towards  one 
side.  This  little  lodging-room  would  probably 
have  held  a  small  melon,  and  was  nicely  arch- 
ed all  round.  It  was  perfectly  clear,  and  quite 
smooth,  as  if  much  used;  to  examine  it  fully, 
I  was  obliged  to  open  it  completely.  (The 
next  day,  it  vvas  replaced  by  another,  made  a 
little  farther  to  one  side,  exactly  of  the  same 
kind;  it  was  replaced  a  second  time,  but  when 
broken  up  a  third  time,  it  was  left  in  ruins.) 
As  twelve  o'clock  approached,  my  solicitude 
to  discover  the  little  miner  increased  to  a  con- 
siderable degree;  previous  observation  led  mc 
to  believe  that  about  that  time  his  presence 
was  to  be  expected.  I  had  trodden  down  the 
gallery  for  some  inches  in  a  convenient  place, 
and  stood  close  by,  in  vigilant  expectation. 
My  wishes  were  speedily  gratified;  in  a  short 
time  the  flattened  gallery  began  at  one  end  to 
be  raised  to  its  former  convexity,  and  the  ani- 
mal rapidly  advanced.  With  a  beating  heart, 
I  thrust  the  knife  blade  down  by  the  side  of 
the  rising  earth,  and  quickly  turned  it  over  to 
one  side,  throwing  my  prize  fairly  into  the  sun- 
shine. For  an  instant,  he  seemed  motionless 
from  surprise,  when  I  caught  and  imprisoned 
him  in  rny  hat.  It  would  be  vain  for  me  to  at- 
tempt a  description  of  my  pleasure  in  having 
thus  succeeded,  small  as  was  my  conquest.  I 
was  delighted  with  the  beauty  of  my  captive's 
fur;  with  the  admirable  adaptation  of  his  dig- 
gers or  broad  rose-tinted  hands;  the  wonderful 
strength  of  his  forelimbs,  and  the  pecuHar  suit- 
ableness of  his  iiead  and  neck  to  the  kind  of 
life  the  Author  of  nature  had  designed  him  for. 
It  vvas  the  shrew-mole,  or  scalops  canadensis, 
whose  history  and  peculiarities  of  structure  are 
minutely  related  in  the  1st  volume  of  Godman's 
American  Natural  History.  All  my  researches 
never  enabled  me  to  discover  a  nest,  female 
or  young  one  of  this  species.  All  I  ever 
caught  were  males,  though  this  most  probably 
was  a  mere  accident.  The  breeding  of  the 
scalops  is  nearly  all  that  is  wanting  to  render 
our  knowledge  of  it  complete. 

This  little  animal  has  eyes,  though  they  are 
not  discoverable  during  its  living  condition, 
nor  are  they  of  any  use  to  it  above  ground. 


In  running  round  a  room,  (until  it  had  perfect 
ly  learned  where  all  the  obstacles  stood.)  it 
would  uniformly  strike  hard  against  them  with 
its  snout,  and  then  turn.  It  appeared  to  me  as 
singular  that  a  creature  which  fed  upon  living 
earth  worms  with  all  the  greediness  of  a  pig, 
would  not  destroy  the  ]arva3  or  maggots  of  the 
flesh  fly.  A  shrew-mole  lived  for  many  weeks 
in  my  study,  and  made  use  of  a  gun  case,  into 
which  he  squeezed  himself,  as  a  burrow.  Fre- 
quently he  would  carry  the  meat  he  was  fed 
with  into  his  retreat;  and  as  it  was  warm  wea- 
ther, the  flies  deposited  their  eggs  in  the  same 
place.  An  offensive  odour  led  me  to  discover 
this  circumstance,  and  I  found  a  number  of 
large  larva;  over  which  the  shrew-mole  passed 
without  paying  them  any  attention:  nor  would 
he,  when  hungry,  accept  of  such  food,  though 
nothing  could  exceed  the  eager  haste  with 
which  he  seized  and  munched  earth  worms. 
Often  when  engaged  in  observing  him  thus 
employed,  have  I  thought  of  the  stories  told 
me,  when  a  boy,  of  the  manner  in  which 
snakes  were  destroyed  by  swine;  his  voracity 
readily  exciting  a  recollection  of  one  of  these 
animals,  and  the  poor  worms  writhing  and 
twining  about  his  jaws  answering  for  the 
snakes.  It  would  be  tedious  were  1  to  relate 
all  my  rambles  undertaken  with  a  view  to  gain 
a  proper  acquaintance  with  this  creature,  at 
all  hours  of  the  day,  and  late  in  the  evening, 
before  day-light,  &lc.  &c. 

Among  other  objects  which  served  as  an  un- 
failing source  of  amusement,  when  resting 
from  the  fatigue  of  my  walks,  was  the  little  in- 
habitant of  the  brook,  which  is  spoken  of  in 
the  extract  made  from  the  "  Journal  of  a  Na- 
turalist" in  last  week's  Friend.  These  merry 
swimmers  occupied  every  little  sunny  pool  in 
the  stream,  apparently  altogether  engaged  in 
sport.  A  circumstance,  not  adverted  to  in  that 
extract,  connected  with  these  insects,  gives 
them  additional  interest  to  a  close  observer; 
they  are  allied  by  their  structure  and  nature  to 
those  nauseous  vermin,  the  cimices  (or  bed- 
hugs.)  All  of  which,  whether  found  infesting 
fruits  or  our  dormitories,  are  distinguished  by 
their  disgusting  odour.  But  their  distant  rela- 
tives,  called  by  the  boys  the  water-witches  and 
apple  smellers,  the  gyrinus  natator  above  allud- 
ed to,  has  a  delightful  smell,  exactly  similar  to 
that  of  the'  richest,  mellowest  apple.  This  pe- 
culiarly pleasant  smell  frequently  causes  the 
idler  many  unavailing  efforts  to  secure  some  of 
these  creatures,  whose  activity  in  water  rend- 
ers their  pursuit  very  difficult,  though  by  no 
means  so  much  so  as  that  of  some  of  the  long 
legged  water  spiders  which  walk  the  waters 
dry  shod,  and  evade  the  grasp  with  surprising 
ease  and  celerity.  What  purposes  either  of 
these  races  serve  in  the  great  economy  of 
nature,  has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  and  wi 
scarcely  be  determined  until  our  store  of  facts 
is  far  more  extensive  than  at  present.  Other 
and  still  more  remarkable  inhabitants  of  the 
brook,  at  the  same  time,  came  within  my  no- 
tice, and  afforded  much  gratification  in  the  ob- 
servation of  their  habits.  The  description  of 
these  we  are  obliged  to  defer  for  the  present 
as  we  have  already  occupied  as  much  space 
as  can  be  allowed  to  our  humble  sketches. 

John. 


THE  OFFERING.— By  Josiah  Conder. 
For  by  one  offering  he  hath  perfected  for  ever 
them  that  are  sanclified. — Heb.  x.  14. 
With  blood — but  not  his  own — the  awful  sign 

At  once  of  sin's  dessert  and  guilt's  remission, 
The  Jew  besought  the  clemency  divine, 

The  hope  of  mercy  blending  with  contrition.  " 
Sin  must  have  death  !    Its  holy  requisition 

The  law  may  not  relax.    The  opening  tomb 
Expects  its  prey;  mere  respite,  life's  condition; 

Nor  can  the  body  shun  its  penal  doom. 
Yet,  there  is  mercy:  wherefore  else  delay 

To  punish.'    Why  the  victim  and  the  rite? 
But  can  the  type  and  symbol  take  away 

The  guilt,  and  for  a  broken  law  requite? 
The  cross  unfolds  the  mystery.    Jesus  died: 

The  sinner  lives:  the  law  is  satisfiedl 
With  blood — but  not  his  own — the  Jew  drew  near 

The  mercy-seat,  and  heaven  received  his  prayer. 
Yet  still  his  hope  was  dimrried  by  doubt  and  fear: 

"  If  thou  shouldst  mark  transgression,  who  might 
dare 

To  stand  before  thee?"    Mercy  loves  to  spare 

And  pardon:  but  stern  justice  has  a  voice. 
And  cries — Our  God  is  holy,  nor  can  bear 

Uncleanness  in  the  people  of  his  choice. 
But  now  ONE  OFFEKiNG,  ne'er  to  be  renewed, 

Hath  made  our  peace  for  ever.    This  now  gives 
Free  access  to  the  throne  of  heavenly  grace. 

No  more  base  fear  and  dark  disquietude. 
He  who  was  slain — the  accepted  victim! — lives. 

And  intercedes  before  the  Father's  face. 


THE  FRXEND. 


FIRST  MONTH,  23,  1830. 


Our  readers  may  remember,  that  we  pub- 
lished, four  or  five  months  since,  four  essays 
upon  the  subject  of  the  southern  Indians,  under 
the  signature  of  Willir.m  Penn,  and  extracted 
from  the  National  Intelligencer.  They  formed 
part  of  a  series  of  twenty-four  numbers,  which 
we  should  gladly  have  republished,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  large  space  which  they  must  ne- 
cessarily have  occupied.  Their  place,  how- 
ever, will  in  a  great  measure  be  supplied,  by 
the  Philadelphia  memorial,  which  we  have  in- 
serted entire  in  the  present  number,  and  which 
contains  a  summary,  but  clear  and  forcible  ex- 
position of  that  deeply  interesting  subject.  But 
as  those  essays  embrace  a  more  ample  detail 
of  the  whole  Indian  case,  as  now  presented  to 
the  attention  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  as  they  are  written  with  great  ability,  im- 
partiality, and  accuracy,  we  have  learnt  with 
much  satisfaction,  that  they  have  been  printed, 
in  this  city,  in  a  pamphlet  form,  and  at  so  low 
price,  as  we  hope,  will  ensure  their  speedy  cir- 
culation. 

The  pamphlet  was  printed,  and  is  for  sale 
by  Thomas  Kite,  Walnut,  near  Third  street. 

As  the  two  articles,  one  dated  from  Had- 
donfield,  and  the  other  over  the  signature  M. 
have  the  same  bearing,  we  have  placed  them 
together,  though  they  are  by  different  hands, 
and  were  separately  received. 

The  Watchman,  No.  1 4,  has  been  crowded 
out  of  the  present  number;  it  will  have  a  place 
in  the  next. 


Died  on  the  10th  instant,  Jane  Ogden,  wife  of 
Isaac  Ogden,  a  most  valuable  and  esteemed  member 
of  Muncy  monthly  meeting.  Pa.  Her  loss  will  be 
much  felt  by  her  husband  and  friends. 
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FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

George  Keith. 

(Continued  from  page  110.) 

Keith  now  set  up  a  separate  meeting  of  his 
own,  at  a  place  called  Turner's  hall,  whither 
the  novelty  of  the  scene,  and  tlie  fierceness 
and  violence  of  his  invective  against  Friends, 
attracted  a  crowded  audience.  He  published  a 
challenge  to  William  Penn,  George  Whitehead, 
and  several  others,  to  appear  on  a  fixed  day 
(in  the  6th  mo.  1696)  to  answer  to  certain 
charges  which  he  meant  to  bring  against  the 
Society.    They  very  properly  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge his  right  to  make  any  such  demand, 
the  more  especially,  as,  to  use  their  own  lan- 
guage, "  We  know  not  what  religion  or  per- 
suasion this  wavering  man  is  of,  or  what  church 
or  people  he  adheres  to,  or  will  receive  him 
with  his  speculations  that  led  him  to  desert  us." 
In  the  same  year,  Keith  preached  and  publish- 
ed "a  thanksgiving ssrmon,"  which  may  serve 
to  mark  the  progress  of  his  deviation  from 
Friends.    The  controversy  was  continued  for 
some  years,  till  Keith,  either  having  other  views, 
or  growing  weary  of  the  toilsome  labyrinth  in 
which  he  had  become  entangled,  gradually  left 
off  writing.    It  is  supposed  to  have  been  at  his 
instigation,  that  the  "  Snake  in  the  Grass,"  that 
kennel  into  which  all  former  slanders  however 
vile  or  false  seem  to  have  settled,  was  written. 
Among  the  authors  who  undertook  the  defence 
of  the  Society  was  a  member  of  the  English 
church,  named  Edmund  Elys,  who  makes  this 
warm  acknowledgement.    "  Having  most  dili- 
gently observed  the  principles  and  practices  of 
the  people,  called  Quakers,  above  thirty  years, 
I  think  it  my  duty  to  declare  to  the  world  that 
I  have  grounds  to  believe,  that  a  multitude  of 
persons  of  that  denomination  do  most  sincere- 
ly adhere  to  the  foundation  of  the  Christian 
religion;  i.  e.  they  have  a  right  notion  of  the 
divine  essence  and  attributes,  they  believe  that 
the  Father  is  God,  the  Son  is  God,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  God,  and  yet  there  is  but  one 
God;  they  believe  that  God  the  Son  hath  re- 
deemed them  and  all  mankind;  that  it  is  possi 
ble  for  them  at  any  time,  through  Christ  enab- 
ling them,  to  abstain  from  any  sin  to  which  they 
have  the  strongest  temptations  from  the  devil, 
the  world,  and  the  flesii;  that  usually  or  habit- 
ually they  are  in  such  a  temper  of  heart  and 
mind,  that  they  would  rather  choose  to  lay 
down  their  lives,  than  be  guilty  of  any  known 
sin  of  commission  or  omission.    And  upon 
this  account,"   adds  he,  "  I  cannot  but  have  a 
brotlierly  love  or  extraordinary  fervent  affec- 
tion for  many  of  them."    In  the  mean  time 
the  partisans  of  Keith  in  America  had  been 
struggling  to  advance  their  cause,  or  at  least 
to  annoy  the  Society  of  Friends.    But  few  le- 
cords  are  now  to  be  found  of  these  early  trans- 
actions, and  those  few  are  so  widely  scattered, 
that  a  solitary  individual  can  gain  access  to  a 
very  small  part  of  them.  At  the  yearly  meeting 
of  Burlingtoti  held  in  1696,  a  party  of  Keith 
ites,  headed  by  one  George  Ilutciiinson,  ga 
thered  a  mob  in  the  streets,  and  endeavoured 
to  exasperate  the  people  against  the  Society  of 
Friends  by  an  abusive  and  intemperate  har- 
angue.  The  next  day,  Hutchinson  entered  the 
meeting  of  worship,  demanding  justice  against 


the  ministers  and  strangers  who  were  present, 
continuing  his  railmgs  and  invectives  even 
while  some  Friends  were  preaching.  Finding 
however  that  he  could  neither  provoke  a  re- 
tort, nor  destroy  the  solemnity  of  the  meeting, 
he  withdrew  with  rage  and  menaces. 

Many  of  the  German  emigrants  had  been 
seduced  by  Keith  to  join  his  party.  A  num- 
ber of  these,  headed  by  Henry  Bernard  Castor, 
made  their  appearance  at  the  same  yearly  meet- 
ing of  1 696.  Castor  was  one  of  those  Pietists, 
towards  whom  the  feelings  of  Friends  in  Lon- 
don had  been  attracted  by  the  similarity  in 
some  respects  of  their  doctrine,  and  by  the  severe 
persecutions  they  had  endured.  They  were 
therefore  encouraged  and  assisted  to  emigrate 
to  Pennsylvania,  where  the  kindness  of  Friends 
towards  them  met  in  many  instances  with  an 
ungrateful  return;  for  "  divers  of  them  gave 
Friends  there  much  trouble  in  matters  where- 
in no  reasonable  plea  of  conscience  or  duty 
could  be  advanced,  and  in  a  manner  inconsis- 
tent with  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  appearing 
very  fierce  and  violent,  especially  at  this  meet- 
ing; for  with  turbulent  vociferation,  they  pro- 
duced several  books  of  Edward  Burrough's, 
William  Penn's,  and  other  Friends',  clamour- 
ing against  them,  that  they  denied  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  that  they  were  ready  to  pi"Ove 
it  out  of  these  books."  Friends  were  enabled 
to  preserve  the  solemnity  of  the  meeting, 
"  such  as  felt  their  mmds  influenced  to  speak 
in  public  were  strengthened  to  continue  their 
testimonies  over  all  their  clamour,  disorder, 
and  raising  of  their  voices,  and  speaking,  two, 
three,  and  sometimes  more  at  a  time,  so  that 
at  length  they  gave  out  and  left  the  meeting." 

The  cause  of  Keith  found  many  warm  par- 
tisans in  some  of  the  country  meetings.  In 
the  township  of  Byberry,  the  controversy  was 
carried  on  so  sharply  among  the  members  of 
the  meeting  of  Poetquesink,  that  a  division 
took  place,  the  Keithites  seized  possession 
of  the  meeting-house,  and  Friends  were  com- 
pelled to  hold  their  meetings  for  some  time  in 
a  private  dwelling. 

Edwards,  in  his  account  of  the  Keithian 
Quakers,  says  "  They  soon  declined.  Their 
head  deserted  them,  and  went  over  to  the  epis- 
copalians. Some  followed  him  thither.  Some 
returned  to  the  Penn  Quakers,  and  some  went 
to  other  societies.  Nevertheless  many  persist- 
ed in  the  separation.  These,  by  resigning  them- 
selves to  tlie  guidance  of  Scripture,  began  to 
find  water  in  the  commission.  Matt,  xxviii  19. 
Bread  and  wine  in  the  command.  Matt,  xxvi 
26,  30.  Community  of  good,  love  feast,  kiss 
of  charity,  right  hand  of  fellowship,  anointing 
the  sick  for  recovery,  and  wasiiing  the  disci- 
ples' feet  in  other  texts."  "  The  Keithian 
Quakers  ended  in  a  kind  of  transformation  in 
to  Keithian  Baptists.  They  were  called  Qua- 
ker Baptists,  because  they  still  retained  the  Ian 
guage,  dress,  and  manners  of  the  Quakers. 
The  Keithian  or  Quaker  Baptists  ended  in  an 
other  kind  of  transformation  into  seventh  day 
Baptists,  though  some  went  among  tiie  first 
day  Baptists  and  other  societies.  However, 
these  were  the  beginning  of  the  Sabbatarians 
in  this  province." 

When  he  left  America,  Keith  told  his  ad- 
herents, "  that  if  they  should  hear  of  hi'^  preach- 


ing among  the  independents  or  presbyterians, 
they  should  not  term  him  an  apostate  for  that, 
but  if  ever  they  should  hear  of  his  putting  on 
the  canonical  robe,  and  uniting  with  the  church 
of  England,  he  would  give  them  leave  to  fix 
that  denomination  upon  him."  The  time  was 
now  come,  in  which  he  was  to  draw  down  on 
himself  his  own  malediction.  Althoagh  he  re- 
tained for  four  or  five  years  the  dress  and  lan- 
guage of  a  Friend,  he  began  after  that  time  to 
adopt  those  of  the  world,  and  to  seek  for  fa- 
vour with  the  clergy  of  the  established  church. 
Bishop  Burnet,  speaking  in  the  year  1700,  says, 
that  "  he  was  reconciled  to  the  church,  and  is 
now  in  holy  orders  among  us,  and  likely  to  do 
good  service  in  undeceiving  and  reclaiming 
some  of  those  misled  enthusiasts."  He  was 
ordained  by  the  bishop  of  London  about  1700, 
and  after  remaining  as  a  curate  in  England  for 
nearly  two  years,  was  sent  out  in  the  early  part 
of  1702,  as  a  missionary  to  America  by  the 
society  for  propagating  the  gospel  in  foreign 
parts.  He  arrived  at  Boston  on  the  10th  of 
the  3d  month,  (June,)  1702,  and  his  first  at- 
tempt seems  to  have  been  to  gain  over  to  his 
views  that  Thomas  Maule,  whose  name  has 
been  made  familiar  to  our  readers  by  the  re- 
searches of  our  friend,  Elisha  Bates.  Thomas 
Maule,  however,  stifily  rejected  the  alliance, 
in  a  letter  wherein  he  denounces  him  as  an 
apostate.  A  few  weeks  after  this,  John  Rich- 
ardson visited  Lynn,  in  the  course  of  a  religi- 
ous visit  he  was  then  performing  in  America. 
At  the  monthly  meeting  held  there,  the  9th  of 
the  6th  month,  George  Keith  came  to  the  door, 
accompanied  by  a  large  number  of  people,  to 
challenge  Friends  to  a  dispute.  He  said  he 
was  come  in  the  queen's  name  to  gather  the 
Quakers  from  Quakerism,  to  the  mother 
church;  and  that  he  intended  to  prove  on  the 
morrow,  that  Friends  were  guilty  of  errors, 
heresies,  damnable  doctrines,  and  blasphemies. 
He  further  asserted  that  the  Pennsylvanian 
and  Jersey  Quakers  had  persecuted,  and  would 
have  hung  him,  but  for  an  alteration  in  the 
government.  J.  Richardson,  who  was  well  in- 
formed of  Keith's  previous  history,  coolly  re- 
plied to  all  his  defamatory  assertions.  He  said 
that  Friends  "  like  men  of  peace  and  religion 
overlooked  all  his  misconduct,  and  he  like  a 
man  full  of  malice,  rather  than  want  something 
to  slur  and  blacken  Friends  with,  wrote  a  letter, 
I  know  not  where,  but  dated  it  from  Bridling- 
ton prison  in  West  Jersey.  It  must  have  been 
dated  on  the  outside  of  the  prison,  the  doors 
being  locked,  so  that  he  could  not  get  into  it; 
yet  this  went  current  far  off,  that  George 
Keith  was  in  prison,  consequently  by  Friends' 
procurement,  tliey  being  chief  at  the  helm  of 
government  in  those  three  provinces."  Keith 
also  said  that  since  his  eyes  had  been  opened, 
hehadbeen  instrumental  to  bringfrom  Quaker- 
ism to  the  good  old  mother  church  in  Old  Eng- 
land, five  hundred  people.  I  replied,"  says 
J.  Ricliardson,  "  that  is  not  true;  if  he  rightly 
considered  what  he  had  done  in  Old  EnglancI, 
hu  had  little  cause  to  boast;  for,  I  said,  I  thought 
as  many  persons  as  he  spoke  of  hundreds 
would  make  up  liie  number  there;  and  ifthere 
was  occasion,  I  could  name  all  or  most  of  them: 
and  withal  told  him,  that  some  of  those  few, 
wiiilit  amongst  us,  were  grown  to  be  neither 
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honourable  nor  comfortable  to  us.  I  urged 
George,  if  he  could,  to  name  or  make  appear 
more  in  number  than  I  had  mentioned,  that  he 
had  so  gathered,  as  he  had  falsely  said.  This 
was  a  very  great  stroke  upon  him,  and  put 
him  to  a  stand."  Being  thus  unexpectedly 
foiled  in  his  anticipated  triumph,  Keith  low- 
ered his  tone,  and  retreated,  with  a  promise  to 
prove  his  assertions  on  the  following  day.  When 
the  meeting  assembled  on  the  morrow,  a  great 
crowd  assembled,  anxious  to  witness  the  defeat 
and  exposure  of  the  Quakers.  Keith  began 
the  meeting  by  repeating  his  charge  of  the 
previous  day;  and  John  Richardson  gave  an 
account  of  Keith's  history,  that  he  had  been 
disowned  by  the  Society,  had  become  a  com- 
mon slanderer  against  it,  and  was  not  worthy 
of  its  notice.  "  Then  pausing  a  little,  George 
being  quiet,  a  Friend  stood  up  with  a  short  but 
living  testimony,  and  then  my  companion;  ail 
this  in  much  weight,  and  with  good  demon- 
stration. After  this  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  open 
my  mouth,  I  think  in  as  much  strength,  clear- 
ness, and  demonstration  as  ever,  beginning 
with  the  following  words:  In  that  way  you 
call  heresy,  do  we  worship  the  God  of  our 
fathers,  believing  all  things  that  are  written 
concerning  Jesus  Christ  both  as  to  his  Godhead 
and  manhood;  giving  a  summary  account  of 
his  birth,  working  of  miracles,  some  of  his 
doctrine,  sufferings,  and  death,  ascension,  and 
glorification,  the  coming  of  the  Spirit  of  truth 
or  Comforter,  to  lead  all  those  who  receive, 
believe,  and  obey  it  into  all  truth:  having  great 
openings  concerning  the  law  and  prophets,  and 
the  beginning,  service,  and  end  of  the  minis- 
tration of  John  the  Baptist.  The  people  ap- 
peared very  much  down  and  attentive,  for 
the  Lord's  heavenly,  baptizing  power  was 
amongst  us  that  day.  "  The  priest  of  this 
place,  whose  name  was  Sheppard,  before  my 
mouth  was  opened  in  testimony,  made  prepa- 
ration to  write;  and  when  I  began  to  speak, 
had  his  hat  upon  his  knee,  and  his  paper  upon 
its  crown,  and  pen  and  ink  in  his  hands,  and 
made  many  motions  to  write,  but  wrote  no- 
thing; and  as  he  began,  so  he  ended,  without 
writing  at  all.  And  as  Friends  entered  the 
meeting-house  in  the  Lord's  power,  even  that 
power  which  cut  Rahab, and  wounded  the  dra- 
gon which  had  been  at  work,  kept  down  in  a 
good  degree  the  wrong  spirit  in  George,  for  he 
appeared  much  down;  but  this  busy  priest  call- 
ed to  him  several  times  to  make  his  reply  to 
what  I  had  spoke."  After  some  time,  he  stood 
up  and  owned,  "  he  had  been  refreshed  among 
us  that  day,  and  had  heard  a  great  many 
sound  truths,  with  some  errors,  but  that  it  was 
not  the  common  doctrine  which  the  Quakers 
preached." 

"•  He  was  now  crowded  up  into  the  gallery 
between  me  and  the  rail,  with  a  paper  in  his 
hand;  and  1,  standingover  him, and  being  taller, 
could  see  his  quotations  and  his  paraphrases 
upon  them,  on  which  I  told  him  loudly  that  all 
the  meeting  might  hear,  that  he  offered  vio- 
lence to  that  sense  and  understanding  which 
God  had  given  him,  and  he  knew  in  his  con- 
science, we  were  not  that  people,  neither  were 
our  Friends'  writings  either  damnable  or  blas- 
phemous, as  he,  through  envy,  endeavoured  to 
make  the  world  believe,  and  that  he  would  not 


have  peace  in  so  doing,  but  trouble  from  the 
Lord  in  his  conscience.  I  spoke  in  the  Lord's 
dreadful  power,  and  George  trembled  so  much 
as  I  seldom  ever  saw  any  man  do:  I  pitied  him 
in  my  heart,  yet  as  Moses  said  once  concern- 
ing Israel,  I  felt  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  go  forth 
against  him:  George  said,  do  not  judge  me. 
I  replied  the  Lord  judges,  and  all  who  are  truly 
one  in  spirit  with  the  Lord,  cannot  but  judge 
thee.  So  he  gave  over,  and  it  appearing  a 
suitable  time  to  break  up  the  meeting,  Friends 
parted  in  great  love,  tenderness,  and  broken- 
ness  of  heart." 

(To  be  continued.') 

CHRISTIAN  ETHICS. 

I  have  seldom  met  with  so  concise  and 
powerful  an  argument  on  the  subject  of  those 
principles  upon  which  religious  associations 
are  built,  as  in  a  speech  delivered  by  Arthur 
Cooke,  a  clergyman  of  the  Presbyterian  synod 
of  Ulster,  before  that  body  in  the  year  1828. 
It  appears  that  Arian  and  Socinian  opinions 
had  prevailed  within  the  limits  of  that  synod 
to  a  considerable  extent,  and  that  many  un- 
availing efforts  had  been  made  to  effect  a  com- 
pi'omise  of  principles.  In  opposition  to  this, 
the  masterly  discourse  from  which  the  follow- 
ing extracts  are  made,  was  delivered.  The 
reader  will  not  fail  to  perceive  the  applicabili- 
ty of  these  views  to  the  recent  situation  of  our 
own  religious  Society,  and  to  the  conduct  of 
the  leaders  of  the  separatists. 

"  Before  I  come  to  the  subject  immediately 
claiming  our  attention,  I  feel  bound  to  advert 
to  another  mistake.  I  had  said  in  my  evidence 
before  the  commissioners  of  education,  that  I 
considered  there  were  thirty-five  Arians  in  the 
synod.  But  when  the  report  of  the  synod  at 
Strabane  gave  the  appearance  merely  of  ten, 
I  was  instantly  set  down  as  ignorant  of  the 
true  state  of  the  synod,  and  guilty  of  a  volun- 
tary exaggeration  of  the  number  of  its  Arian 
members.  Various  were  the  accusations  I 
had  to  sustain  under  this  head.  First,  I  was 
accused  of  speaking  as  if  possessed  of  a  '  dis- 
cerning of  spirits,'  when  I  called  men  Arian 
who  had  never  avowed  their  opinions.  You 
will,  therefore,  bear  with  me  when  I  set  myself 
right  with  the  public  upon  this  subject.  I  pre- 
tend to  no  such  extraordinary  gift  of  discern- 
ing men's  secret  opinions;  but  I  judge  on  the 
ordinary  principles  of  the  reason  and  revela- 
tion which  God  has  bestowed  on  me.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  has  more  than  once  observed, 
that  there  is  a  sort  of  freemasonry,  or  natural 
tact,  by  which  even  children  can  discover  per- 
sons that  are  likely  to  be  kind  to  them.  Even 
children  can  discover  those  slight  symptoms  of 
attention  that  escape  the  eye  of  unconcerned 
spectators.  And  I  do  believe  there  is  a  simi- 
lar capacity  in  any  man  of  ordinary  attention 
to  discover,  by  slight,  and  apparently  trivial 
circumstances,  the  dispositions  and  opinions  of 
other  men.  But  I  need  not  have  recourse  to 
such  principles  of  observation.  In  religion  I 
know,  or  1  discover,  an  Arian,  just  as  in  poli- 
tics a  whig  knows  a  tory,  or  a  tory  knows  a 
whig.  Men  may  vainly  imagine  their  opinions 
are  unknown,  but  there  is  no  cloak  of  conceal- 
ment impenetrable  to  the  commonest  observa- 
tion. 


"  Besides,  I  plainly  stated  to  the  commis- 
sioners the  principles  upon  which  I  judged  of 
the  number  of  Arians  in  the  synod.  The  first 
principle  I  stated  to  be,  open  declaration.  The 
second  I  stated  to  be,  defect  in  their  declara- 
tions of  sentiments.  There  are  a  few  mem- 
bers of  this  synod  who  have  always  avowed 
their  Arian  sentiments.  I  knew  them  because 
they  wore  no  cloak.  There  are  others  who 
have  never  openly  avowed  Arian  doctrines;  I 
knew  them,  not  by  what  they  avowed,  but  by 
what  they  did  not  avow.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Supreme  Deity  of  the  Word,  who  became 
flesh,  forms  such  a  noble  and  unshaken  corner- 
stone for  the  temple  of  God,  that  he  who  holds 
it,  as  the  foundation  of  his  faith  and  hope,  can- 
not conceal  from  the  world  the  glories  of  his 
confidence.  He  who  holds  the  Saviour  to  be 
'  God  manifest  in  the  flesh' — who  feels  the  full 
acceptation  of  '  his  coming  into  the  world  to 
save  sinners' — he  who  acknowledges  his  dis:- 
nity  '  as  the  mighty  God,'  yet  confides  in  his 
atonement  as  '  the  prince  of  peace' — he,  I  say, 
who  thus  believes,  and  thus  feels,  cannot  be 
silent.  The  incontrollable  thought  takes  full 
possession  of  the  soul,  and  '  out  of  the  abun- 
dance of  the  heart  the  mouth  must  speak.' 
When  r,  therefore,  find  a  minister  who  preaches 
not,  or  who  speaks  not  of  this  doctrine,  I  be- 
lieve, I  know,  he  holds  it  not — for  to  believe, 
and  yet  be  silent,  are  totally  incompatible." 

"  If  any  man  entrusts  mo  with  a  secret,  I 
shall  endeavour  fiiithfully  to  keep  it;  bui  my 
opinions  in  religion,  or  my  opinions  of  the  re- 
ligious sentiments  of  others,  I  shall  never  con- 
sider as  a  secret,  but  shall,  at  all  times,  openly 
declare  them  to  every  one  who  has  a  right  or 
an  interest  in  ascertaining  their  nature. 

"  But  whilst  I  thus  vindicate  myself  and  fel- 
low examinants  from  the  charges  adduced 
against  us,  I  must  also  vindicate  the  majority 
of  the  synod  at  Strabane,  in  issuing  the  direc- 
tion for  the  attendance  of  members  this  year, 
to  render  an  account  of  the  doctrines  which 
they  preach  to  their  people.  They  have  been 
accused  by  Mr.  M'Cance  of  '  dragging  aged 
and  venerable  men  from  their  distant  homes  to 
bear  testimony.'  I  know  the  meaning  of  being 
dragged  to  death,  as  were  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians by  Paul  before  his  conversion;  I  know 
the  meaning  of  being  dragged  to  execution, 
as  were  many  of  our  Scottish  forefathers,  in 
the  days  of  peisecution — but  I  do  confess  I 
cannot  understand  how  any  man  is  said  to  '  be 
dragged  to  give  testimony,'  when  there  is  no 
pain,  no  penalty,  either  to  the  refusal  or  an- 
nouncement, and  the  whole  terrific  proofs  con- 
sist merely  in  asking  a  minister's  opinion  upon 
a  fundamental  doctrine  of  Christianity.  No 
man  who  puts  value  upon  what  he  believes  to 
be  truth  can  ever  feel  reluctance  to  declare  his 
opinions.  And  no  man  declaring  his  opin- 
ions, without  pain  or  penalty  for  refusal,  can 
ever  be  said  to  be  "  dragged"  to  give  testi- 
mony. 

"  Against  the  whole  past  proceedings  of  the 
synod,  and  against  the  object  contemplated  in 
my  notice  of  a  future  motion,  three  broad 
grounds  of  objection  are  exhibited. 

"  The  first  of  these  objections  represents  the 
proceedings  of  the  synod  as  opposed  to  "  the 
right  of  private   judgment."    Whether  our 
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THE  FRIEND. 


proceedings  be,  or  be  not,  opposed  to  the  right 
of  private  judgment,  I  shall  not  take  upon  me 
to  determine;  as  I  must  confess  myself,  up  till 
this  hour,  ignorant  of  what  the  "  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment"  can  possibly  mean.  This  is  a 
startling  confession  of  ignorance  in  the  midst 
of  "  the  march  of  mind,"  and  in  the  full  blaze 
of  the  "  lights  of  the  nineteenth  century."  But 
the  fault  is  not  mine.  No  member  of  synod 
has  condescended  to  explain  what  he  means  by 
"  the  rigiit  of  private  judgment."  Does  it  mean 
that  every  man  has  a  right  to  think  as  he 
pleases?  as  the  lights  of  the  lute  French,  and 
of  some  modern  schools  of  philosophy,  seem 
to  intimate;  then,  at  once,  I  totally  deny  its  au- 
thority. Let  me  look  at  thee,  thou  idol  called 
"  Right  of  private  judgment !"  I  am  told  that 
if  I  deny  to  worship  thee,  I  shall  be  branded 
as  a  rebel  to  thy  high  and  legitimate  powers. 
It  may  be  so:  yet  will  I  not  tremble  before  the 
philosophical  idol  men  have  conjured  into  ex- 
istence, nor  bow  before  the  image  they  are 
pleased  to  set  up.  If  by  "  right  of  private 
judgment"  we  are  to  understand  a  "  right 
to  think  as  we  please,"  then  what  we  have 
a  right  to  think,  it  never  can  be  wrong  to 
think.  We  cease  then  to  be  accountable  for 
our  opinions — indeed  accountability  becomes 
impossible;  for  where  there  can  be  no  wrong, 
the  ordinary  idea  of  accountability  disappears. 
Then,  as  our  actions  arise  from  our  opinions, 
where  opinions  cannot  be  wrong,  actions  can- 
not be  wrong.  Thus  virtue  and  vice  are  con- 
founded for  ever,  and  the  distinctions  between 
moral  right  and  wrong  disappear  from  the  uni- 
verse. 

But  have  we  not  been  told,  one  thousand 
times,  that  the  protestant  religion  is  built  upon 

the  right  of  private  judgment?"  God  forbid 
it  were  built  upon  any  such  flimsy  foundation. 
The  protestant  religion  is  built  upon  the  com- 
mand, the  word  of  God — upon  prophets  and 
apostles,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief 
corner-stone.  There  it  rests  unshaken  upon 
the  rock  of  ages,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall 
not  prevail  against  it. 

(To  be  continued.) 

FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

When  the  scheme  of  separation  was  first  de 
veloped  in  the  yearly  meeting  of  1827,  the 
Hicksites  proposed  assembling  in  barns,  or  in 
any  other  accommodation,  could  they  but  ef- 
fect a  peaceable  retreat.  Their  motives  and 
■  designs  were  so  pure,  that  no  privation  was 
any  obstacle  in  their  way.  Instead,  however 
of  the  quiet  retreat"  of  which  they  talked, 
their  .steady  purpose  has  been  to  dispossess 
Friends  of  the  name  and  the  property  of  the 
Society.  This  they  have  attempted  to  do  in 
various  ways.  Not  satisfied  with  driving  them 
out  of  a  large  part  of  their  meeting-houses 
they  frequently  repeat  their  molestations  by 
intruding  themselves  into  some  of  those  still 
occupied  by  Friends,  crowd  them  out  of  their 
usual  seats,  and  take  upon  themselves  the  ar- 
rangement and  direction  of  meetings  where 
they  never  belonged.  Some  of  the  meetings 
in  New  Jersey  have  been  particularly  annoyed 
with  them.  Recently  Friends  of  Iladdonfield, 
as  has  been  often  the  case,  were  obliged  to 
submit  to  the  disturbance  occasioned  by  one 


of  their  preachers,  accompanied  by  others 
from  different  neighbourhoods.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  a  part  of  their  society  do  not  ap- 
prove of  these  measures;  but  there  are  others 
who  seem  to  be  destitute  of  all  regard  for  the 
common  civilities  of  life  and  for  the  feelings  of 
Friends;  to  take  satisfaction  in  any  thing  which 
must  wound  them;  and,  so  long  as  a  single 
meeting-house  is  used  by  them,  to  render  their 
situation  uncomfortable.  Instead  of  enjoying 
our  rights  unmolested,  we  have  been  compell- 
ed to  withdraw  from  one  house  after  another, 
and  obtain  accommodation  in  mills,  barns, 
sheds,  or  private  dwellings,  while  those  who 
professed  to  "  retreat,"  seized  and  retained 
the  property,  and  exulted  in  the  difficulties  to 
which  we  have  been  subjected.  Our  priva- 
tions are,  nevertheless,  very  small,  compared 
with  the  grievous  sufferings  which  our  fore- 
fathers endured.  Not  only  the  defections  and 
impositions  of  false  brethren,  but  the  malice  of 
hard  hearted  persecutors  involved  them  in 
complicated  and  bitter  afflictions.  Bonds  and 
imprisonments,  and  the  spoiling  of  goods,  were 
their  common  lot  for  many  years,  all  which 
they  took  joyfully  for  the  name  of  Christ.  It 
was  emphatically  given  to  them  not  only  to 
believe  in  him,  but  also  to  suffer  for  him.  This 
is  the  refuge  of  the  sincere  believer  in  all  ages, 
and  under  all  circumstances.  When  he  can- 
not enjoy  his  just  right,  he  can  suffer  patiently 
through  Christ  strengthening  him.  The  church 
has  never  prospered  more  than  when  under 
persecution  and  distress.  Instead  of  impa 
tience  under  our  allotment,  we  ought  rather 
to  fear  that  the  full  benefit  of  our  small  diffi 
culties  will  not  be  attained — that  we  may  too 
soon  and  too  easily  pass  from  under  the  pre 
sent  affliction  without  sufficiently  profiting  by 
it.  These  considerations  should  lead  us  to 
bear,  with  resignation,  the  dispensations  of  In 
finite  Wisdom,  and  endeavour  to  show  forth, 
out  of  a  good  conversation,  coupled  with  meek- 
ness and  fear,  the  efficacy  of  the  suffering,  yet 
victorious  spirit  of  the  Lamb.  Molestation  in 
public  worship  is  a  new  trial  to  Friends  of  the 
present  day,  and  were  it  not  for  countenancing 
deceit  and  injustice,  it  would  require  but  little 
time  to  provide  themselves  with  houses,  so  as 
to  obtain  complete  relief  The  value  of  the 
property  is  of  small  and  secondary  considera- 
tion, but  while  we.  believe  it  obligatory  to 
maintain  a  testimony  to.  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,  in  the  face  of  our  opponents,  and  also 
to  the  justness  of  our  civil  rights,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  that,  as  we  commit  our  cause  unto 
God,  with  sincere  desire  to  do  his  will,  we 
shall  be  furnished  with  wisdom  and  strength 
which  none  of  our  adversaries  shall  be  able  to 
gainsay  or  to  resist,  so  as  to  overturn  the  truth 
of  our  testimony.  We  would  encourage 
Friends  who  are  subjected  to  frequent  provo- 
cations from  this  quarter,  firmly  and  steadily 
to  endure,  not  being  ashamed  to  show  them- 
selves on  the  Lord's  side,  but  suffering  re- 
proach cheerfully  in  the  sujiport  of  their  re- 
ligious meetings  and  testimonies.  M. 

A  number  of  hot  springs,  having  a  more  in- 
tense heat  than  any  known,  except  those  in 
Iceland,  have  been  discovered  about  five  miles 
from  the  river  Wachita,  Arkansas. 


FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

Haddonfield,  20th  of  12th  month,  1829. 
To  those  who  believe  that  divine  and  accep- 
table worship  may  be  performed  in  silence  by 
the  truly  devoted  mind,  it  must  be  no  small 
trial  frequently  to  witness  unstable  and  restless 
spirits  to  intrude  upon  them  with  their  crude 
and  unsavoury  offerings.  Joseph  Cadwaleder, 
a  Hicksite  preacher,  came  to  this  meeting  on 
first  day  morning  last,  together  with  several 
disowned  persons  ;  by  attending  early,  they  in- 
truded themselves  into  the  seats  of  those  who 
commonly  occupy  them.*  The  concourse  of 
people  was  large,  notice  being  spread  far  and 
wide  by  the  separatists,  many  coming  from 
other  places.  For  a  considerable  space  of 
time,  the  meeting  was  much  unsettled;  at  length 
when  the  bustle  and  movements  had  subsided, 
their  preacher  arose  to  address  the  people,  and 
amongst  other  things  said,  that  the  atonement 
was  typical,  and  under  the  Jewish  law;  we 
must  pass  through  the  same  sufferings  that 
Christ  did,  that  is  the  atonement;  the  word 
atonement  was  mentioned  but  once  in  the 
Scriptures;  he  dwelt  much  on  the  theme  of 
love,  and  seemed  to  congratulate  himself  in 
the  possession  of  so  large  a  portion  of  this 
Christian  virtue;  and  recommended  his  hearers 
to  try  the  Scriptures  by  revelation,  &-c.  This 
sentiment  is  in  accordance  with  Elias  Hicks, 
when  on  his  visit  to  our  meeting  last  winter. 
He  was  of  the  mind,  that,  if  the  Scriptures 
agreed  with  revelation,  then  Scripture  might 
be  depended  on.  Are  then  the  Scriptures  of 
truth  to  be  tested  by  such  a  medium  as  pre- 
tended revelation?  Robert  Barclay,  who  was 
always  careful  to  guard  against  innovation 
and  pretended  revelation,  has  these  remarks: 
(Apology,  p.  54.)  "  Moreover  these  divine 
and  inward  revelations  which  we  estabhsh  as 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  founding  of  the 
true  faith,  as  they  do  not,  so  neither  can  they 
at  any  time  contradict  the  Scripture  testimony, 
or  sound  reason."  L.  ' 

Hunting  Spiders. — There  is  a  tribe  of  hunting 
spiders  that  leap  like  tigers  on  their  prey,  and,  \\hat 
is  more  extraordinary,  have  the  faculty  of  doing  so 
sideways.  One  of  these  jumped  two  feet  on  a  lium- 
ble  bee.  They  approach  the  object  of  their  intended 
attack  with  the  noiseless  and  imperceptible  motion  of 
the  shadow  of  a  sun-dial.  If  the  fly  move,  the  spider 
moves  also,  backwards,  forwards,  or  sideways,  and 
that  with  so  much  precision  as  to  time  and  distance 
that  the  two  insects  appear  as  if  bound  together  by 
some  invisible  chain,  or  actuated  by  the  same  spirit. 
If  the  fly  take  wing  and  pitch  behind  the  spider,  the 
head  of  the  latter  is  turned  round  to  meet  it  so  quick- 
ly that  the  human  eye  is  deceived,  and  the  spider  ap- 
pears to  be  motionless.  When  all  these  manoeuvres 
bring  the  fly  within  its  spring,  the  leap  is  made  with 
fearful  rapidity,  and  the  prey  struck  down  like  light- 
ning. The  redeeming  trait  in  the  history  of  these 
cruel  creatures  is  their  affection  for  their  young. 

Family  Library. 

The  Baptist  Society  in  Worcester  has  voted  to  dis- 
continue the  wearing  of  mourning  apparel  for  the 
death  of  friends.  This  is  another  gfood  example, 
which  may  be  well  imitated. 

Ill  the  states  south  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Ohio, 
there  were,  in  the  year  1800,  50  slaves  to  every  100 
whites.  There  are,  now  in  the  same  states,  61  slaves 
to  every  100  whites. 

*  At  Haddunfield  the  Hicksites  are  about  one  fourth 
in  number;  they  liold  something  in  imitation  of  a  pre- 
parative meeting. 
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THE  WATCHMAN,  NO.  14. 
To  the  Watchman. 

I  happened,  some  evenings  ago,  to  be  one 
of  a  social  company,  whose  conversation  turned 
upon  subjects  to  which  it  seems  to  me  our 
watchman  cannot  be  indifferent. 

As  the  observations  which  were  made,  were 
very  general  in  their  application,  I  shall  take 
the  liberty  of  reporting  such  of  them  as  may 
serve  to  show  what  opinions  are  expressed  in 
some  private  circles,  whose  influence  singly  is 
too  feeble  to  remedy  defects  of  which  they  ac- 
knowledge the  existence.  "  I  wonder,"  said 
one  of  the  young  women  who  composed  more 
than  a  moiety  of  the  cheerful  circle,  "  what 
the  writer  in  '  The  Friend,'  means  to  give  us 
as  a  substitute  for  the  tea-parties  he  so  indis 
criminately  condemns?  Surely  he  does  not 
design  to  throw  impediments  in  the  way  of  so- 
cial intercourse."  "  I  suppose,"  replied  an- 
other, "  that  he  meant  rather  to  direct  than 
to  impede  it."  "  There  is  certainly,"  said  a 
third,  "  much  truth  in  most  of  his  charges 
against  these  parties;  and,  I  doubt  not,  that,  in 
part  at  least,  they  are  peculiarly  applicable  to 
those  among  our  own  society.  We  have  graft- 
ed the  insipidity  of  fashionable  intercourse 
upon  the  stock  of  Quaker  sobriety.  The  te- 
dium, which,  in  the  assemblies  of  those  who 
are  less  restricted  in  their  amusements,  is  re- 
lieved by  means  which  are  with  great  pro- 
priety forbidden  to  us,  presses  heavily  upon 
such  of  our  parties  as  are  formed  upon  their 
model.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  have  happened  in 
this,  as  in  other  cases,  where  a  compromise 
has  been  made  between  Quakerism  and  the 
world,  that  we  have  only  exchanged  our  sim- 
ple enjoyments  for  its  ostentatious  dullness." 
"  It  may  be  so,"  rejoined  the  first  speaker, 
"  but  what  I  object  to  in  the  writer  to  whom 
I  have  alluded,  is  that  he  has  pointed  out  the 
evil  without  furnishing  a  remedy.  Society  is 
the  antidote  which  nature  has  provided  for 
many  of  the  evils  of  Hfe,  and  to  interdict  a  very 
common  mode  of  associating  together,  with- 
out suggesting  another,  is  to  prevent,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  the  influence  of  that  remedy." 

"  It  is,"  said  one  of  the  young  men,  "  a  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  a  city  life,  that  our  habits 


become  more  artificial,  and  our  intercourse 
more  ceremonious.  Intrusion  upon  domestic 
privacy  must  be  more  carefully  guarded  against 
— the  exercise  of  indiscriminate  hospitality  is 
no  longer  practicable — the  sexes  associate 
with  more  reserve — every  thing,  in  fact,  tends 
to  lessen  the  freedom  of  social  intercourse. 
Perhaps  we  have  carried  these  artificial  habits 
too  far."  "After  all,"  said  one  of  the  com- 
pany who  had  not  yet  spoken,  "  I  suspect  that 
the  complaints  which  we  hear  of  dullness  on 
the  one  hand,  and  frivolity  on  the  other,  are 
mainly  to  be  attributed  to  defects  in  education. 
If  we  mean  that  society  should  be  productive 
of  its  proper  effect,  the  elevation  of  the  feel 
ings,  we  must  improve  its  materiel.  It  is  in 
vain  that  we  would  prevent  social  meetings 
under  some  form — nor  is  it  desirable.  But 
let  them  be  composed  of  those  whose  minds 
are  replete  with  various  knowledge,  whose 
sense  of  propriety  has  been  cherished  by  do 
mestic  training,  and  above  all,  who  have  learn 
ed  to  regard  religion,  not  as  a  subject  for  ab 
stract  speculation,  but  as  a  restraining  rule  of 
life;  and  it  will  matter  little  whether  it  be  in  a 
sewing  party,  a  tea  party,  or  in  that  most  de- 
lightful of  all  parties,  a  family  party,  the  meet- 
ing of  such  persons,  young  or  old,  will  answer 
the  end  of  nature,  when  she  placed  within  us 
this    instinctive    love    of  companionship." 

True,"  said  my  young  friend,  who  had  intro 
duced  this  subject,  "  but  we  must  take  the 
world  as  we  find  it — if  we  are  to  wait  until  so 
ciety  shall  have  have  been  reformed  by  the  slow 
process  of  education,  time  and  habits  will  have 
left  us  little  inclination  to  profit  by  the  change." 
"  Much  may  be  done  by  returning  to  the  simple 
habits  of  our  ancestors.  It  is  one  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  modern  parties,  that  they  reduce  all 
intellects  to  a  level.  Where  the  display  of  per- 
sonal attractions  or  of  wealth  is  the  great  ob- 
ject, mind  has  no  chance.  Thus  by  their  re- 
action these  meetings  tend  to  check  the  culti- 
vation of  the  understanding — emulation,  a  pro- 
per and  laudable  feeling  when  duly  restiained,  is 
directed  to  excellence  of  a  kind  which  is  utterly 
useless  for  all  the  serious  purposes  of  life.  Let 
us  abandon  our  extravagant  habits — let  our  so- 
cial parties  be  no  longer  routs — let  us  not  ar- 
range ourselves  in  circles,  unemployed,  as 
though  the  exercise  of  mind  necessarily  implied 
idleness  on  the  part  of  the  body;  let  us  avoid 
pedantry  but — eschew  annuals;  let  us  not  dis- 
dain honest  enthusiasm,  but  have  a  salutary 
terror  of  romance — talk  less  of  pictures  and 
sentiment,  and  enjoy  nature  more.  Such  is 
my  scheme  of  reform."  "  It  seems  to  be  ad- 
mitted," said  our  hostess,  "  that  our  present 
system  is  a  defective  one,  and  perhaps  the  re- 
medy will  be  obtained  by  combining  those 
which  have  been  suggested.    Let  us  not  mis- 


take formality  for  refinement,  nor  admit  merri- 
ment as  a  substitute  for  ipformation — let  us 
adhere  to  Quaker  simplicity,  and  replace  the 
attractions  of  expensive  entertainments  by 
those  of  good  sense  and  good  taste."  "I  con- 
fess," she  continued,  "  that  I  look  princi- 
pally to  my  own  sex  to  effect  these  improve- 
ments. The  regulation  of  social  life  depends 
immediately  upon  them;  and  perhaps  to  none 
others  are  the  means  of  exerting  a  beneficial  in- 
fluence upon  society,  afforded  to  such  an  extent, 
as  to  those  who  have  been  educated  consistent- 
ly with  our  peculiar  tenets.  When  our  fathers 
rebuked  the  extravagance  of  their  age,  and  the 
prodigal  waste  of  time  in  the  acquisition  of  use- 
less accomplishments,  they  surely  looked  to  the 
appropriation  of  the  hours  thus  rescued  to  nobler 
purposes,  than  the  accumulation  of  wealth  or  of 
domestic  conveniences.  Their  whole  system 
tends  to  the  cultivation  of  mind — the  elevation 
of  character — the  preference  of  intellectual  to 
physical  enjoyments.  It  is  for  us  to  lead  the 
way  in  this  mental  culture — and  when  igno- 
rance shall  be  identified  with  dulness,  and 
consistency  he  admitted  as  an  evidence  of  good 
taste,  the  most  scrupulous  will  have  little  rea- 
son to  fear  the  effects  of  a  Quaker  tea-party." 

What  impression  my  friend's  observations 
made  upon  the  little  circle  to  whom  they  were 
addressed,  I  know  not.  But  I  pleased  myself 
with  anticipating  the  time,  when  a  more  strict 
adherence  to  the  spirit  of  their  institutions, 
shall  develope  the  merits  of  the  system  of  our 
ancestors — when  our  pleasures  shall  invigorate 
as  well  as  refine,  and  when,  in  the  language  of 
a  great  poet  and  moralist — 


-Whate'er  we  see. 


Whate'er  we  feel,  by  agency  direct 
Or  indirect,  shall  tend  to  feed  and  nurse 
Our  faculties — sliall  fii  in  calmer  seats 
Of  moral  strength,  and  raise  to  loftier  heights 
Of  love  divine,  our  intellectual  soul." 

An  Elderly  Friend. 


FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

RAMBLES  OF  A  NATURALIST,  NO.  3. 

In  moving  along  the  borders  of  the  stredni, 
we  may  observe,  where  the  sand  or  mud  is  fine 
and  settled,  a  sort  of  mark  or  cutting,  as  if  an 
edged  instrument  had  been  drawn  along,  so  as 
to  leave  behind  it  a  track  or  groove.  At  one 
end  of  this  line,  by  digging  a  little  into  the 
mud  with  the  hand,  you  will  generally  discover 
a  shell  of  considerable  size,  which  is  tenanted 
by  a  molluscous  animal  of  singular  construc- 
tion. On  some  occasions,  when  the  mud  is 
washed  off  from  the  shell,  you  will  be  delight- 
ed to  observe  the  beautifully  regular  dark  lines 
with  which  its  greenish  smooth  surface  is 
marked.   Other  species  are  found  in  the  same 
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situations,  which,  externally,  are  rough  and 
inelegant,  but  within  are  ornannented  to  a  most 
admirable  degree,  presenting  a  smooth  surface 
of  the  richest  pink,  crimson,  or  purple,  to 
which  we  have  nothing  of  equal  elegance  to 
compare  it.    If  the  mere  shells  of  these  crea- 
tures be  thus  splendid,  what  shall  we  say  of 
their  internal  structure,  which,  when  exam 
ined  by  the  microscope,  offers  a  succession  of 
wonders  ?    The  beautiful  apparatus  for  respi 
ration,  formed  of  a  network  regularly  arran 
ged,  of  the  most  exquisitely  delicate  texture; 
the  foot,  or  organ  by  which  the  shell  is  moved 
forward  through  the  mud  or  water,  composed 
of  an  expanded  spongy  extremity,  capable  of 
assuming  various  figures  to  suit  particular  pur 
poses,  and  governed  by  several  strong  muscles 
that  move  it  in  different  directions;  the  ova 
ries,  filled  with  myriads,  not  of  eggs,  but  of 
perfect  shells,  or  complete  little  animals,  which, 
though  not  larger  than  the  point  of  a  fine 
needle,  yet  when  examined  by  the  microscope, 
exhibit  all  the  peculiarities  of  conformation 
that  belong  to  the  parent;  the  mouth,  embraced 
by  the  nervous  ganglion,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  animal's  brain;  the  stomach, 
surrounded  by  the  various  processes  of  the 
liver,  and  the  strongly  acting,  but  transparent 
heart,  all  excite  admiration  and  gratify  our 
curiosity.    The  puzzling  question  often  pre- 
sents itself  to  the  inquirer,  why  so  much  elabo- 
rateness of  construction,  and  such  exquisite 
ornament  as  are  common  to  most  of  these  crea- 
tures, should  be  bestowed  ?    Destined  to  pass 
their  lives  in  and  under  the  mud,  possessed  of  no 
sensethat  we  are  acquainted  with,  except  thatof 
touch,  what  purpose  can  ornament  serve  in 
them?   However  much  of  vanity  there  may  be  in 
asking  the  question,  there  is  no  answer  to  be 
offered .    We  cannot  suppose  that  the  individuals 
have  any  power  of  admiring  each  other,  and  we 
know  that  the  foot  is  the  only  part  they  pro- 
trude from  their  shell,  and  that  the  inside  of 
the  shell  is  covered  by  the  membrane  called  the 
mantle.  Similar  remarks  may  be  maderelative'to 
conchology  at  large:  the  most  exquisitely  beau- 
tiful forms,  colours  and  ornaments  arc  lavish- 
ed upon  genera  and  species  which  exist  only  at 
immense  depths  in  the  ocean,  or  buried  in  the 
mud  ;  nor  can  any  one  form  a  satisfactory  idea 
of  the  object  the  great  Author  of  nature  had 
in  view,  in  thus  profusely  beautifying  creatures 
occupying  so  low  a  place  in  the  scale  of  crea- 
tion. 

European  naturalists  have  hitherto  fallen 
into  the  strangest  absurdities  concerning  the 
motion  ofthebivalved  shells,  which  five  minutes" 
observation  of  nature  would  have  served  them 
to  correct.  Thus  they  describe  the  upper 
part  of  the  shell  as  the  lower,  and  the  hind  part 
as  the  front,  and  speak  of  them  as  moving 
along  on  their  rounded  convex  surface,  like  a 
boat  on  its  keel;  instead  of  advancing  with  tiic 
edges  or  open  part  of  the  shell  towards  the 
earth.  All  these  mistakes  have  been  corrected, 
and  the  true  mode  of  proffression  indicated 
from  actual  observation,  by  our  fellow  citizen, 
Isaac  Lea,  whose  recently  published  commu 
nications  to  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety, reflect  the  highest  credit  upon  their  au- 
thor, who  is  a  naturalist  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  term. 


As  1  wandered  slowly  along  the  borders  of 
the  run,  towards  a  little  wood,  my  attention 
was  caught  by  a  considerable  collection  of 
shells  lying  near  an  old  stump.    Many  of  these 
appeared  to  have  been  recently  emptied  of 
their  contents,  and  others  seemed  to  have  long 
remained  exposed  to  the  weather.    On  most 
of  them,  at  the  thinnest  part  of  the  edge,  a  pe- 
culiar kind  of  fracture  was  obvious,  and  this 
seemed  to  be  the  work  of  an  animal.  A  closer 
examination  of  the  locality  showed  the  foot 
steps  of  a  quadruped  which  I  readily  believed 
to  be  the  muskrat,  more  especially  as  upon  ex 
amining  the  adjacent  banks  numerous  traces 
of  burrows  were  discoverable.    It  is  not  a  lit- 
tle singular  that  this  animal,  unlike  all  others 
of  the  larger  gnawers,  as  the  beaver,  die.  ap- 
pears to  increase  instead  of  diminishing  with  the 
increase  of  population.    Whether  it  is  that  the 
dams  and  other  works  thrown  up  by  men,  af- 
ford more  favourable  situations  for  their  multi- 
plication, or  their  favourite  food  is  found  in 
greater  abundance,  they  certainly  are  quite  as 
numerous  now,  if  not  more  so,  than  when  the 
country  was  first  discovered,  and  are  to  be 
found  at  this  time  almost  within  the  limits  of 
the  city.    By  the  construction  of  their  teeth, 
as  well  as  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  they  are 
closely  allied  to  the  rat  kind;  though  in  size 
and  some  peculiarities  of  habit,  they  more 
closely  approximate  the  beaver.    They  resem- 
ble the  rat  especially,  in  not  being  exclusively 
herbivorous,  as  is  shown  by  their  feeding  on 
the  uniones  or  muscles  above  mentioned.  To 
obtain  this  food,  requires  no  small  exertion  of 
their  strength;  and  they  accomplish  it  by  intro- 
ducing the  claws  of  their  fore-paws  between 
the  two  edges  of  the  shell,  and  tearing  it  open 
by  main  force.    Whoever  has  tried  to  force 
open  one  of  these  shells,  containing  a  living 
animal,  may  form  an  idea  of  the  effort  made  by 
the  muskrat: — the  strength  of  a  strong  man 
would  be  requisite  to  produce  the  same  result 
in  the  same  way. 

The  burrows  of  muskrats  are  very  extensive 
and  consequently  injurious  to  dykes  and  dams, 
meadow  banks,  &c.  The  entrance  is  always 
under  water,  and  thence  sloping  upwards 
above  the  level  of  the  water,  so  that  the  musk- 
rat  has  to  dive  in  going  in  and  out.  These 
creatures  are  excellent  divers  and  swimmers, 
and  being  nocturnal  are  rarely  seen  unless  by 
those  who  watch  for  them  at  night.  Some- 
times we  alarm  one  near  the  mouth  of  the 
den,  and  he  darts  away  across  the  water,  near 
the  bottom,  marking  his  course  by  a  turbid 
streak  in  the  stream:  occasionally  we  are  made 
aware  of  the  [)assage  of  one  to  some  distance 
down  the  current  in  the  same  way  ;  but  in  both 
cases  the  action  is  so  rapidly  performed,  that 
we  should  scarcely  imagine  what  was  the 
cause,  if  not  previously  informed.  Except 
by  burrowing  into  and  spoiling  the  banks,  they 
are  not  productive  of  much  evil,  their  food 
consisting  ])riiicipally  of  the  roots  of  aquatic 
plants,  in  addition  to  the  shell  fish.  The 
musky  odour,  which  gives  rise  to  their  com- 
mon name,  is  caused  by  glandular  organs 
placed  near  the  tail,  filled  with  a  viscid  and 
powerfiilly  musky  fluid,  whose  uses  we  know 
but  little  of,  though  it  is  thought  to  be  intend- 
ed as  a  guide  by  which  these  creatures  may 


discover  each  other.  This  inference  is  strength- 
ened by  finding  some  such  contrivance  in  diffe- 
rent races  of  animals,  in  various  modifications. 
A  great  number  carry  it  in  pouches  similar  to 
those  just  mentioned.  Some,  as  the  musk  ani- 
mal, have  the  pouch  under  the  belly;  the  shrew 
has  the  glands  on  the  side;  the  camel  on  the 
back  of  the  neck;  the  crocodile  under  the 
throat,  &LC.  At  least  no  other  use  has  ever 
been  assigned  for  this  apparatus;  and  in  all 
creatures  possessing  it,  the  arrangement  seems 
to  be  adapted  peculiarly  to  the  habits  of  the 
animals.  The  crocodile,  for  instance,  general- 
ly approaches  the  shore  in  such  a  manner,  as 
to  apply  the  neck  and  throat  to  the  soil,  while 
the  hinder  part  of  the  body  is  under  water. 
The  glands  under  the  throat  leave  the  traces 
of  his  presence,  therefore,  with  ease,  as  they 
come  into  contact  with  the  shore.  The  glan- 
dular apparatus  on  the  back  of  the  neck  of  the 
male  camel,  seems  to  have  reference  to  the 
general  elevation  of  the  olfactory  organs  of  the 
female  ;  and  the  dorsal  gland  of  the  peccary, 
no  doubt  has  some  similar  relation  to  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  race. 

The  value  of  the  fur  of  the  muskrat  causes 
many  of  them  to  be  destroyed,  which  is  easily 
enough  effected  by  means  of  a  trap.  This  is  a 
simple  box,  formed  of  rough  boards  nailed  to- 
gether, about  three  feet  long,  having  an  iron 
door,  made  of  pointed  bars,  opening  inwards, 
at  both  ends  of  the  box.  This  trap  is  placed 
with  the  end  opposite  to  the  entrance  of  a 
burrow  observed  during  the  day  time.  In  the 
night  when  the  muskrat  sallies  forth,  he  enters 
the  box,  instead  of  passing  into  the  open  air, 
and  is  drowned,  as  the  box  is  quite  filled  with 
water.  If  the  traps  be  visited  and  emptied  du- 
ring the  night,  two  may  be  caught  in  each  trap, 
as  muskrats  from  other  burrows  may  come  to 
visit  those  where  the  traps  are  placed,  and  thus 
one  be  taken  going  in  as  well  as  on  coming  out. 
These  animals  are  frequently  very  fat,  and 
their  flesh  has  a  very  wholesome  appearance, 
and  would  probably  prove  good  food.  The 
musky  odour,  however,  prejudices  strongly 
against  its  use;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  flesh 
is  rank,  as  the  muscles  it  feeds  on  are  nause- 
ous and  bitter,  and  the  roots  which  supply  the 
rest  of  its  food,  are  generally  unpleasant  and 
acrid.  Still  we  should  not  hesitate  to  partake 
of  its  flesh  in  case  of  necessity,  especially  if  of 
a  young  animal,  from  which  the  musk  bag  had 
been  removed  immediately  after  it  was  killed. 

In  this  vicinity,  the  muskrat  does  not  build 
himself  a  house  fur  the  winter,  as  our  fields 
and  dykes  are  too  often  visited.  But  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  where  extensive  marshes 
exist,  and  muskrats  are  abundant,  they  build 
very  snug  and  substantial  houses,  quite  as  ser- 
viceable and  ingenious  as  those  of  the  beaver. 
They  do  not  dam  the  water  as  the  beaver,  nor 
cut  branches  of  trees  to  serve  for  the  walls  of 
their  dwellings.  They  make  it  of  mud  and  rush- 
es, raising  a  cone  two  or  thiee  feet  high,  hav- 
ing the  entrance  on  the  south  side  under  water. 
About  the  year  1804,  I  saw  several  of  them  in 
Worrell's  marsh,  near  Chestertown,  3Iaryland, 
which  were  pointed  out  to  tr.e  by  an  old  black 
man  who  made  his  living  principally  by  trap- 
ping these  animals,  for  the  sake  of  their  skins. 
A  few  vears  since  I  visited  the  marshes,  near 
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the  mouth  of  Magerthy  river  in  Maryland, 
where  I  was  informed  by  a  resident,  that  the 
muskrats  still  built  regularly  every  winter. 
Perhaps  these  quadrupeds  are  as  numerous  in 
the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia  as  elsewhere,  as  I 
have  never  examined  a  stream  of  fresh  water, 
dyked  meadow,  or  milldam,  hereabout,  without 
seeing  traces  of  vast  numbers.  Along  all  the 
water  courses  and  meadows  in  Jersey,  oppo- 
site Philadelphia,  and  in  the  meadows  of  the 
neck,  beloHf  the  navy  yard,  there  must  be  large 
numbers  of  muskrats.  Considering  the  value 
of  the  fur,  and  the  ease  and  trifling  expense  at 
which  they  might  be  caught,  we  have  often 
felt  surprised  that  more  of  them  are  not  taken, 
especially  as  we  have  so  many  poor  men  com- 
plaining of  wanting  something  to  do.  By  thin- 
ning the  number  of  muskrats,  a  positive  benefit 
would  be  conferred  on  the  farmers  and  fur- 
riers, to  say  nothing  of  the  profits  to  the  indi- 
vidual. John. 


THE  DICTATOR  OF  PARAGUAY. 

Translated  for  "  The  Friend"  from  the  Bulletin  des 
Sciences  Geographiques,  &c. 

(Continued  frompnge  114.) 

Meanwhile,  in  order  to  suppress  entirely  all 
domestic  as  well  as  foreign  correspondence, 
he  abolished  the  post,  and  laid  enormous  bur- 
thens upon  commerce.  No  vessel  was  allowed 
to  enter  or  depart  without  permission.  The 
trifling  imports  paid  such  exorbitant  duties 
that  foreign  merchants  soon  ceased  to  sup- 
ply the  market.  The  vessels  of  the  country 
perished  in  the  ports;  and,  finally,  the  Para- 
guayans became  so  entirely  insulated  from 
every  other  nation,  that  they  knew  no  more  of 
the  affairs  of  their  nearest  neighbours  than  of 
occurrences  in  Europe.  Excepting  the  spot 
on  which  they  dwelt,  the  world  was  to  them  as 
if  it  had  no  existence. 

Thus  cut  off"  from  acquaintance  with  every 
other  people,  the  Paraguayans  were  obliged  to 
renounce  the  rambling  habits  in  which  they 
had  delighted.  Thrown  upon  their  own  re- 
sources for  the  supply  of  their  wants,  they  be- 
came agriculturists,  shepherds,  and  mecha- 
nics. The  country  soon  changed  its  appear- 
ance— it  was  every  where  cultivated  afresh,  or 
covered  with  flocks,  and  the  finest  I'aces  of 
cattle  were  raised  in  great  numbers  upon  the 
bosom  of  the  vast  and  fertile  pastures.  Horses, 
which  had  formerly  been  imported,  became 
so  numerous  as  to  form  an  article  of  export. 

The  progress  of  agriculture  is  attended  by 
the  improvement  of  otlier  arts  of  civilized 
life.  Besides  the  instruments  of  labour,  cot- 
ton and  linen  machinery  were  requisite  for  the 
manufacture  of  those  staples  which  were  now 
retained  in  the  country.  The  mechanic  arts 
accordingly  advanced  from  the  rudeness  in 
which  they  had  been  retained  by  the  indolence 
of  the  operatives.  Workmen  sprung  up  who 
made  nearly  every  thing  of  absolute  necessity, 
for  which  Paraguay  had  heretofore  been  tri- 
butary to  foreigners,  who  had  thus  kept  her  in 
poverty  notwithstanding  the  fertility  of  the 
soil. 

Such  a  state  of  prosperity,  however,  was 
not  created  without  the  interposition  of  the 
Dictator  in  many  acts  of  tyranny.    The  Para- 


guayans were,  perhaps,  the  most  indolent  of 
mankind,  it  was  a  luxury  to  them  to  do  no- 
thing. Francia,  therefore,  who  was  endowed 
with  the  most  extraordinary  activity,  put  in 
practice  every  means  for  combating  this 
apathy  of  mind  and  body.  By  punishing  idle- 
ness as  a  crime,  every  one  was  forced  to  la- 
bour. The  neglect  of  their  flocks  or  fields 
was  followed  by  imprisonment;  and  the  care- 
lessness which  suffered  the  escape  of  any  of 
the  flock,  by  the  confiscation  of  the  animals  to 
the  benefit  of  the  state.  Without  confiding  to 
the  report  of  others,  he  traversed  the  country 
on  horseback,  visited  the  workshops,  markets, 
and  magazines,  seeing  every  thing  for  himself, 
and  inspiring  every  one  with  his  own  enthu- 
siasm. 

In  these  enterprises,  Francia  was  singularly 
favoured  by  a  disastrous  event,  which  he  turned 
to  the  advantage  of  agriculture.  The  fields 
having  been  entirely  devastated  by  floods,  the 
inhabitants  were  plunged,  by  the  fear  of  fa- 
mine, into  the  deepest  consternation ;  they 
murmured  at  the  suppression  of  commerce, 
which  seemed  the  only  resource  from  impend- 
ing starvation.  Without  being  disturbed  by 
these  complaints,  he  enforced,  under  heavy 
penalties,  the  sowing  of  a  second  crop,  and 
they  saw,  with  astonishment,  its  growth  and 
maturity,  and  thus  first  learned  the  incompa- 
rable fertility  of  their  soil. 

To  force  the  human  mind  to  efforts,  which 
it  voluntarily  makes  in  a  well  organised  so- 
ciety, he  employed,  with  uniform  success,  both 
menace  and  chastisement.  Not  only  the  ene- 
my of  sloth,  he  required  of  every  workman  to 
carry  his  art  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, according  to  his  capacity.  He  repri- 
manded, threatened,  and  even  punished  with 
arbitrary  rigour.  On  one  occasion,  he  put  a 
workman  in  chains,  because  he  misplaced  the 
sight  on  a  cannon.  On  another,  taking  a  pair 
of  scissors,  chalk,  and  a  piece  of  cloth,  he 
proved  to  a  tailor  that  he  must  have  cheated 
him  of  a  certain  quantity  of  cloth,  after  which 
he  sent  him  to  prison. 

As  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  still  con- 
tinued very  inactive  lives,  he  determined  they 
should  find  employment  in  pulling  down  and 
rebuilding  their  own  houses.  The  town  was 
built  irregularly  on  an  amphitheatre,  with 
crooked,  narrow  streets,  and  filthy  drains. 
Each  demolished  his  own  house  with  regret — 
many  were  too  poor  to  rebuild,  but  he  pre- 
vented all  complaints  by  allowing  none  to  be 
uttered,  and  enforcing  his  orders  at  once. 
Without  troubling  himself  for  his  violations  of 
property,  destroying  that  he  might  create,  and 
overturning  society  to  its  very  foundations — 
he  waged  incessant  war  with  the  sloth  of  a 
people  whom  he  wished  to  render  worthy  of  a 
liberty,  which  the  fall  of  his  power  would  en- 
dear to  them. 


CONSUMPTION. 
A  writer,  in  No.  13  of  this  journal,  having 
spoken  in  terms  of  disapprobation  respecting 
certain  "  Advice  to  the  consumptive,"  I  deem 
it  proper,  for  the  information  of  those  who 
may  be  inclined  to  confide  in  this  writer's  com- 
mentary, to  refer  them  to  an  essay  in  No  16  of 


the  N.  Amer.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  p.  274, 
etseq.  of  which  the  so  much  bandied  "  Advice" 
forms  part  and  parcel.  They  will  there  find, 
that  the  author  of  the  "  Advice"  expressly 
limits  his  remarks  to  tubercular  consumption. 
His  object  he  states  to  be,  "  simply  to  present 
to  the  medical  public  certain  practical  views, 
which  have  resulted  from  an  experience  of  ma- 
ny years,  and  an  observation  which  circum- 
stances have  strongly  directed  in  this  particular 
channel."  He  cites  the  cases  of  individuals, 
who  came  under  his  own  notice,  exhibited  all 
the  marks  of  confirmed  consumption,  and  were 
completely  restored  by  "  vigorous  exercise  and 
free  exposure  to  the  open  air."  The  concur- 
rent testimony  of  other  practitioners  confirms 
the  efficacy  of  the  same  treatment:  among 
others.  Dr.  Colin  Chisholm,  "  whose  experi- 
ence entitles  his  opinion  to  great  respect," 
holds  the  following  language. 

"  An  active  bustling  occupation  of  time  with 
exposure  to  what  may  be  called  and  deemed 
hardships;  such  as  occur  in  military  service  du- 
ring an  active  campaign,  or  in  maritime  service 
of  any  kind,  have  sometimes  produced  a  most 
wonderful  change  in  a  constitution  broken  down 
by  phthisis  (consumption.)  I  have  known  in- 
stances of  officers  in  both  services  recovering 
their  health  by  seemingly  inconsistent  means. 
One  thing  is  most  certain,  that  conjinement  in 
the  atmosphere  of  a  room,  or  even  house,  is 
most  highly  prejudicial:  it  renders  the  person 
infinitely  more  susceptible  of  the  impression 
of  cold,  and  thereby  tends  to  augment  the  evil 
which  it  is  supposed  calculated  to  remedy." 

Did  1  consider  it  necessary  on  this  occasion, 
I  might  notice  C.  E.'s  remarks  upon  free  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  irrespective  of  the  modifying 
influence  of  vigorous  exercise.  The  true  state 
of  tbe  question  is,  that  their  joint  effect  is  be- 
neficial, and  sometimes  entirely  sanative  in 
tubercular  consumption.  Exercise  in  the  open 
air  is,  indeed,  considered  by  the  author  of  the 
essay  referred  to,  as  a  cardinal  remedy,  with- 
out which,  to  use  his  own  language,  all  the  rest 
are  nearly  useless. 

Circumstances,  it  is  true,  sometimes  occur, 
which  may  render  the  "  Advice"  improper  or 
injudicious;  these  are  particularly  pointed  out 
in  the  essay,  appropriate  remedies  suggested, 
and  a  return  to  exercise  in  the  open  air  is  re- 
commended as  soon  as  the  disqualifying  cir- 
cumstances are  removed. 

I  am  aware  that  the  purposes  and  character 
of  this  journal  forbid  much  discussion  upon 
medical  subjects;  but  when  impressions  are 
likely  to  be  received  derogatory  of  an  approved 
remedy,  in  the  treatment  of  a  disease  so  com- 
mon and  so  formidable  as  pulmonary  consump- 
tion, I  consider  it  an  indispensable  duty  to  en- 
deavour to  counteract  them.  I  hope,  at  least, 
I  have  shown  that  the  "  Advice"  refers  to  tuber- 
cular consumption  alone,  and  is  therefore  "dis- 
criminative in  its  character,"  that  the  adviser 
speaks  "  experimentally,"  and  is,  lastly,  con- 
firmed by  unquestionable  authority.    *  *  M. 

Domestic  Spirits. — There  were  inspected 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  1829,  of  all  sorts, 
about  80,000  casks  of  domestic  spirits.  In 
1828,  about  111,000 — showing  a  decrease  of 
about  31,000  casks. 
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Notes  and  Extracts  from  late  French  Journals- 
A  society  lias  been  organised  in  France,  un- 
der the  sanction  of  the  minister  of  public  in- 
struction, whose  object  is  to  prove  by  experi- 
ment, the  improvement  of  which  the  art  of 
teaching  is  susceptible,  the  possibility  of  abridg- 
ing the  common  term  of  instruction,  and  to 
show  the  extent  and  variety  of  useful  know- 
ledge, which  may  be  easily  imparted  to  young 
persons  in  a  few  years.  The  society  will  have 
taught  in  their  school,  after  the  most  approved 
methods,  all  the  knowledge  necessary  to  the 
various  wants  of  sociality:  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  different  sorts  of  drawing,  music, 
geography,  history,  dead  and  living  languages, 
mathematics,  logic,  composition,  commercial 
sciences,  natural  history,  phyics,  chemistry, 
anatomy,  hygiene,  &c.  The  parents  or  guard- 
ians can  thus  select  the  branches  suited  to 
the  capacities  and  dispositions  of  the  children. 
Among  the  persons,  who  have  contributed 
largely  to  the  funds  of  the  society,  we  find  the 
names  of  Lafayette,  Lafitte,  Growan,  an  Eng- 
lishman, &c.  Every  philanthropic  mind  must 
wish  success  to  such  an  enterprize. 

In  1828,  the  number  of  students  in  the  roy- 
al academy  of  Munster  consisted  of  261  natives 
and  120  foreigners,  93  of  which  were  students 
of  philosophy,  and  288  of  theology.  In  the  uni- 
versity of  Breslau,  there  are  1,112  young  men, 
besides  106  attending  the  medico-chirurgical 
institution,  making  the  whole  number  1,218. 
At  the  same  time,  in  the  preceding  year,  the 
number  was  but  1,094. 

The  number  of  beggars  in  London,  is  esti- 
mated at  7,000,  who  daily  swarm  the  streets, 
and  collect  on  an  average  two  shillings,  making 
a  sum  of  £700  sterling  a  day!    Each  of  these 
miserables  has  some  favourite  lodging-place. 
In  some  of  these  harbours,  pay  is  taken  on  en- 
tering as  at  the  theatres;  the  price  of  lodging 
is  3d.  for  clean  straw,  which  has  been  used; 
Ad.  for  fresh  straw,  and  &d.  for  a  mattress. 
Before  the  supper  hour,  tbe  servants  of  the 
house  go  round  to  see  if  there  be  any  among 
their  guests  who  have  not  paid,  and  that  every 
thing  is  in  order.    The  beggars  turn  out  early 
in  the  morning,  and  do  not  come  back  until  af- 
ter night  fall.    They  have  an  annual  meeting 
or  general  assembly,  in  which  they  discuss  their 
various  interests.    Every  day  they  divide  them- 
selves into  bands  varying  in  numbers,  and  eacii 
of  these  have  their  particular  walks,  which  are 
continued  from  half  an  hour  to  two  or  three  hours, 
as  the  council  has  determined.    Each  of  these 
industrious  individuals  is  thought  to  spend  two 
shillings  a  day  for  sul  sistence,  besides  sixpence 
for  lodging.    Their  gains  vary  considerably 
Some  gain  as  much  as  five  shillings  a  day.  'J'he 
majority  of  them  are  pretenders;  few  of  those 
who  appear  to  be  lame,  are  really  so.  A  certain 
well  known  beggar,  ir.rmed  James  Turner, 
spends  fifty  shillings  a  week  exclusively  on  his 
table,  and  values  his  time  at  a  shilling  per  hour. 
His  wife  keeps  an  academy,  in  wiiicli  girls  are 
instructed  in  the  art  of  begging ! 

Brauu-ciler  Work-House. — This  establish- 
ment is  situated  near  Cologne  in  the  buildings 
of  an  ancient  monastery  of  Bcnedicfines,  which 
was  founded  in  1024  by  Ehrenfried,  Count  Pa- 


latine of  the  Rhine,  and  suppressed  in  1802, 
when  it  was  secularised,  the  inmates  returned  to 
their  families,  with  a  pension,  and  the  property 
sold  for  the  use  of  the  government.  In  1809, 
the  monastry  was  converted  into  a  depot  for 
mendicants,  where  the  individuals  capable  of  la- 
bour, were  to  be  confined  for  at  least  a  year, 
during  which  time  they  must  learn  a  trade,  at 
which  they  might  work  after  their  liberation. 
The  plan  was  not  carried  into  effect  until  1811, 
when  the  institution  began  with  forty-six  pri- 
soners, and  received  639  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  In  1814  the  allied  armies  having  taken 
possession  of  the  country,  the  Prussian  authori- 
ties had  charge  of  the  establishment.  In  1815 
M.  Ristelhueber  was  appointed  superintendant, 
and  it  underwent  various  important  charges. 
At  present  it  contains  7  or  800  individuals  of 
both  sexes,  beggars,  vagrants,  and  especially 
convicts  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  It  also 
receives  foundlings,  epileptics,  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  even  the  insane. 

All  the  inmates  are  occupied  in  some  em- 
ployment, the  adults  for  twelve  hours,  and  the 
youths  for  eight,  nine,  or  ten  hours  a  day. 
Those  who  have  no  trade,  are  obliged  to  learn 
one;  part  of  the  product  of  their  labour  is  set 
apart,  to  be  given  at  the  time  of  their  libera 
tion,  not  to  the  individuals  themselves,  but  to 
the  authorities  of  the  place,  in  which  they  are 
to  reside;  it  is  thus  rendered  certain  that  they 
will  go  to  the  residence  assigned  them;  and 
that  they  will  not  imprudently  waste  all  their 
resources  on  being  free  from  prison,  as  most 
commonly  happens.    Another  part  of  their 
earnings  is  allowed  to  them  as  a  daily  salary; 
but  it  is  paid  to  them  in  a  sort  of  leather 
money,  for  which  they  can  procure,  in  the  esta 
blishment,  food,  &c.  at  prices  fixed  by  the 
managers.    No  other  money  is  allowed  them, 
and  if  they  are  found  in  possession  of  any  other, 
it  is  confiscated;  this  measure  is  found  to  be 
of  great  utility.    Incorrigible  or  troublesome 
prisoners  are  separated  from  the  rest,  and  sub 
jected  to  a  more  severe  discipline.    The  youth- 
ful prisoners  are  altogether  separated  from  the 
elder  convicts,  and  a  truly  paternal  care  is  be- 
stowed upon  their  education.    They  receive 
religious  instruction,  lessons  in  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  natural  history,  grammar,  drawing, 
and  singing.    They  are  also  formed  into  com- 
panies, and  drilled  in  military  exercises.  This 
arrangement,  as  it  holds  out  to  the  most  de- 
serving the  prospect  of  promotion,  is  thought 
to  be  a  very  excellent  mode  of  eliciting  a  spi- 
rit of  improvement;  but  we  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, that  other  rewards  of  a  different  charac- 
ter might  be  quite  as  advantageously  proposed. 
The  memoir  of  M.  Ristelhueber,  from  which 
these  facts  are  sketched,  is  concluded  by  a  very 
interesting  document,  containing  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  eacii  individual  under  sixteen  years  of 
age,  admitted  since  1821.    In  this  is  indicated 
the  time  of  their  birth;  the  cause  and  duration 
of  their  confinement;  tiie  education  received 
from  their  parents;  the  principal  occurrences 
of  their  lives  until  their  entrance  into  the  work- 
house, their  conduct  during  their  detention, 
and  their  behaviour  subsequent  to  the  time  of 
liberation.    It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more 
interesting  occupation  than  the  perusal  of  the 
simple  and  laconic  recital  of  the  misfortunes  o. 


these  poor  children,  blighted  by  misery  from 
their  tenderest  years,  or  by  the  vices  of  their 
families;  and  it  is  sad  to  think  that  a  crime 
was  necessary  to  place  them  in  prison,  to  ob- 
tain the  benefit  of  a  good  education,  which  has 
often  succeeded  in  converting  them  into  good 
citizens ! 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  efforts,  making  in 
our  country  by  infant  and  other  schools,  will 
pi-ove  efficient  preventives  of  the  evils,  which 
work-houses  and  houses  of  refuge  may,  for  a 
time,  repress,  but  cannot  always  radically 
amend. 

From  the  Richmond  Compiler. 
I  am  the  Rose  of  Sharon  and  the  lily  of  the  valliea— Sol.  Songs. 
Go,  warrior !  pluck  tfie  laurel  bough, 
And  bind  it  round  thy  reeking  brow  ; 
Ye  sons  of  Pleasure  I  blithely  twine 
A  chaplet  of  the  purple  vine  ; 
And  Beauty,  cull  each  blushing  flower. 
That  ever  decked  the  sylvan  bower; 
No  wreath  is  bright,  no  garland  fair. 
Unless  sweet  Sharon's  Rose  be  there. 
The  laurel  branch  will  droop  and  die, 
The  vine  its  purple  fruit  deny. 
The  wreath  that  smiling  beauty  twin'd. 
Will  leave  no  lingering  buii  behind ; 
For  beauty's  wreath,  and  beauty's  bloom. 
In  vain  would  shun  tlie  withering  tomb. 
Where  nought  is  bright  and  nought  is  fair. 
Unless  sweet  Sharon's  Rose  be  there. 
Bright  blossom  !  of  immortal  bloom. 
Of  fadeless  hue,  and  sweet  perfume, 
Far  in  the  desert's  dreary  waste, 
In  lone  neglected  beauty  placed. 
Let  others  seek  the  blushing  bower. 
And  cull  the  frail  and  fading  flower. 
But  I'll  to  dreariest  wilds  repair. 
If  Sharon's  deathless  Rose  be  there. 
When  nature's  hand  with  cunning  care. 
No  more  the  opening  bud  shall  rear. 
But  hurl'd  by  lieaven's  avenging  Sire 
Descends  the  earth-consuming  tire. 
And  desolation's  hurrying  blast, 
O'er  all  the  saddened  scene  has  past. 
There  is  a  clime,  forever  fair. 
And  Sharon's  Rose  shall  flourish  there. 

Colony  of  American  Slaves  in  Trinidad. — 
We  make  the  following  extract  from  a  speech 
of  Mr.  Pownall,  delivered  some  time  ago  at 
an  anti-slavery  meeting  in  England.  By  a 
convention  between  the  two  governments  the 
sum  of  ^1,204,960  was  paid  by  Great  Britain 
as  a  full  and  final  liquidation  of  all  claims 
arising  from  the  abduction  of  ihe  persons  re- 
ferred to. 

"  In  further  illustration  of  the  principle, 
that  if  the  slaves  were  emancipated  they 
would  take  care  of  tiiemselves,  Mr.  P.  refer- 
red to  a  case  wiiicii  occurred  at  the  close  of 
the  second  American  war.  In  1814  a  British 
squadron,  having  on  board  a  large  land  force, 
made  various  descents  upon  the  southern 
coast  of  the  United  States.  During  these 
visits,  some  hundreds  of  American  slaves  join- 
ed the  British  standard  by  invitation.  These 
slaves  were,  at  the  termination  of  the  war, 
settled  at  Trinidad,  as  free  labourers.  What 
was  the  result  ?  The  experiment  had  been 
going  on  for  16  years,  and  not  one  individual 
of  the  community  had  been  chargeable  to  any 
person  in  Trinidad.  They  had  .supported 
themselves,  and  become  possessed  of  consider- 
able property,  increasing  in  respectability,  and 
augmenting  in  numbers." 

From  a  late  Paper. 
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for  the  friend. 
George  Keith. 

(^Continued  from  page  119.) 

John  Richardson's  next  encounter  with  this 
turbulent  man  was  at  Rhode  Island,  in  a  meet- 
ing at  which  the  governor  of  the  colony  was 
present.  Keith  commanded,  and  upon  being 
reprimanded  for  the  phrase — entreated  the 
governor  to  quiet  the  Quakers.  The  gover- 
nor replied  that  it  was  not  in  his  power;  the 
house  was  the  Quakers,'  and  if  they  were  wil- 
ling when  they  had  done,  he  had  his  liberty  to 
say  what  he  pleased  to  those  who  would  stay 
and  hear  him.  "  George  was  quiet,  and  we 
had  a  good  meeting  and  so  parted.  After 
most  of  the  Friends  were  gone,  a  Friend  and 
I  went  to  the  meeting  house  door,  to  hear  what 
George  said:  he  held  his  Bible  in  his  hand, 
and  said  it  was  promised  that  the  gospel  should 
be  preached  unto  every  creature  under  hea- 
ven; but  if  it  was  truly  translated,  it  would 
be  in  every  creature,  (not  in  every  creature, 
as  horse,  cow,  &c,  but  in  every  rational  crea- 
ture of  mankind;)  and  then  their  meeting  broke 
up  in  confusion." 

Keith  travelled  southward  without  much  fur- 
ther delay,  and  without  tarrying  long  at  the  scene 
of  ills  former  controversies,  and  among  his  old 
adherents;  for  we  find  him  in  Maryland  early  in 
the  6th  mo.  of  the  same  year.  Samuel  Bownas 
had  arrived  from  England,  and  landed  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  that  colony,  about  the  29th  of 
the  5th  month:  and  a  few  days  afterwards  re- 
ceived the  following  letter:  viz. 

"  To  the  preacher  lately  arrived  from  Eng- 
land. 

Sir, — I  intend  to  give  notice  after  sermon, 
that  you  and  myself  are  to  dispute  to-morrow, 
and  would  have  you  give  notice  thereof,  accor- 
dingly.       Sir,  I  am  your  humble  servant, 

George  Keith. 
Dated  the  1st  Sunday  in  August,  1702. 
Samuel  Bownas  replied  to  him  that  he  did 
not  think  himself  obliged  to  take  any  notice 
of  him,  and  declined  the  dispute.  Keith  read 
the  reply  to  his  auditors,  and  having  none  to 
oppose  him,  refuted  the  errors  of  the  Quakers 
triumphantly. 

At  the  ensuing  yearly  meeting  held  in  Phila- 
delphia in  the  7th  month,  Keith  and  some  of  his 
companions  attended.  I  have  met  with  no 
other  notice  of  this  circumstance  than  in  the 
journal  of  Samuel  Bownas,  who  says,  "  the 
disturbance  they  gave  was  a  considerable  ad- 
vantage to  Friends,  and  the  meeting  ended  to 
great  satisfaction."  During  the  visit  of  this 
minister  to  East  Jersey,  after  the  close  of  the 
yearly  meeting,  he  frequently  met  with  Keith, 
who  appeared  to  be  pursuing  the  same  route 
through  Shrewsbury  and  Amboy,  to  Long  Isl- 
and, but  did  not  again  challenge  him.  He 
was  meditating  a  deeper  vengeance.  On  the 
21st  of  the  9th  month,  Samuel  Bownas  ap- 
pointed a  meeting  at  a  small  village  called 
Hempstead  on  Long  Island,  "  where  George 
Keith  also  was,  either  by  accident  or  design, 
and  had  at  the  same  time  appointed  to  preach 
within  our  hearing;  and  between  the  two  ap 
pointments,  there  was  a  very  large  gathering 
And  I  being  young  and  strong,  my  voice  was 
plainly  heard  by  the  people  who  were  with 


Keith,  so  that  they  all  left  his  meeting,  and 
came  to  ours."  Only  two  of  his  followers  re- 
mained with  him,  and  they  presently  agreed  to 
send  one  of  these  as  a  spy  to  try  what  advan- 
tage could  be  taken  of  Samuel  Bownas'  doc- 
trine. This  individual,  after  making  a  show 
of  taking  notes,  demanded  of  the  Friend  whe- 
ther he  would  stand  by  the  doctrines  he  had 
preached,  and  being  told  after  tiie  meeting 
was  over,  that  Friends  did  not  think  them- 
selves obliged  to  answer  to  such  as  him- 
self, who  had  been  disowned  for  his  con- 
tentious and  disorderly  walking;  he  returned 
to  his  leader,  and  they  patched  up  together  an 
absurd  and  silly  deposition,  upon  the  credit  of 
which,  a  writ  was  issued  for  the  apprehension 
of  Samuel  Bownas.  He  was  arrested  at  the 
close  of  the  half  year's  meeting  at  Flushing, 
and  a  bail  of  £2000  demanded  for  his  good 
behaviour.  As  he  refused  to  give  any  bail 
whatever,  he  was  committed  to  prison  for  trials, 
charged  with  speaking  scandalous  lies  of  and 
reflections  against  the  church  of  England.  He 
remained  in  prison  three  months,  at  the  end 
of  which  time,  he  was  again  brought  into 
court.  Keith  was  but  too  well  seconded  in 
his  malignant  efforts  by  the  bigotry  and  perse- 
cuting zeal  of  the  magistrates.  The  grand 
jury  returned  the  bill  with'ignoramus,'  norcould 
all  the  menaces  and  brow-beating  of  the  ma- 
gistrates, shake  the  steady  purpose  of  the 
jurymen  to  stand  fast  by  their  rights  and  duties. 
The  trial  is  one  of  great  interest  in  an  histori- 
cal light,  as  being  probably  one  of  the  last  at- 
tempts at  religious  persecution  in  the  colony  of 
New  York.  Finding  he  could  not  bend  these 
sturdy  yeomen  to  become  his  tools,  the  chief 
judge  threatened  to  send  the  prisoner  to  Lon- 
don, chained  like  a  criminal  to  tiie  deck  of  a 
ship  of  war.  He  finally  remanded  him  to  prison, 
where  he  lay  for  eight  months  longer,  and  was 
then  released,  as  no  jury  could  be  found  to 
bring  in  a  bill  of  indictment  against  him. 

After  thus  satisfying  his  rage  upon  Samuel 
Bownas,  against  whom  Keitii  wrote  a  pamphlet 
while  he  was  in  prison  in  order  to  exasperate 
the  multitude,  George  Keith  went  about  the 
country  seeking  wherever  he  could  find  it  an 
opportunity  to  disturb  and  annoy  Friends.  He 
sent  a  message  in  the  8th  or  9th  month  1703, 
to  the  large  meeting  held  annually  for  worship 
at  Shrewsbury,  challenging  Friends  in  his 
usual  style.  It  was,  as  had  uniformly  been  the 
case,  replied  to  by  a  declaration,  that  he  would 
not  be  met  in  that  manner  ;  but  that  as  he  had 
resorted  to  the  press,  to  circulate  his  calum- 
nies, he  should  be  answered  through  the  same 
channel.  From  Shrewsbury  he  travelled  south- 
ward, stopping  at  Burlington  and  Philadelphia 
on  his  way,  to  Virginia,  whence  he  embarked 
for  England,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  two 
years.  He  returned  home,  as  he  had  before 
come  to  America,  full  of  false  and  vain  boast- 
ings of  his  success  in  proselyting  the  Quakers. 

The  missionary  services  of  Keith  were  now 
rewarded  by  the  gift  of  the  curacy  of  Edberton 
in  Sussex,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  The  retirement  and  old  age  of  this 
turbulent  spirit  were  relieved  by  none  of  those 
mild  lights  and  graces,  which  adorn  the  decline 
of  men  of  more  happy  teinperament  and 
steadier  principle.    He  continued  his  angry 


warfare  against  Friends,  and  not  satisfied  with 
what  he  could  do  in  print,  he  vented  his  im- 
placable animosity  upon  the  members  of  a 
small  meeting  which  was  situated  within  his 
parish.  On  one  occasion,  the  6th  of  2d  month 
1707,  he  went  into  their  meeting,  and  under- 
took to  pull  down  a  Friend  who  was  preaching. 
Friends  persuaded  him  to  desist,  by  promising 
that  if  he  would  be  quiet  till  the  meeting  was 
concluded,  they  would  then  hear  him. 

On  the  next  first  day  he  again  went,  and 
seating  himself  on  the  stool  which  was  used 
for  the  preachers  to  stand  upon,  refused 
to  give  it  up  when  a  minister  had  risen  to 
speak.  It  was  rather  unceremoniously,  per- 
haps, taken  from  him,  and  Keith  Avas  seated 
on  the  floor.  He  forthwith  published  a  tract, 
which  was  hawked  about  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don, entitled,  "  News  out  of  Sussex,  giving  a 
true  and  impartial  relation  of  a  great  disturb- 
ance made  by  some  Quakers,  and  of  their  in- 
solent and  abusive  woids,  and  violent  actions 
on  two  Lord's  days  at  Fulkin,  in  the  parish  of 
Edburton,  in  Sussex,  against  the  minister  of 
the  said  parish." 

Keith's  conduct  towards  his  own  parish- 
ioners, betrayed  his  soured  and  unhappy 
temper.  Although  the  income  of  his  office 
exceeded  £100,  he  completely  alienated  the 
afl^eciions  of  his  people  by  the  meanness  and 
pertinacity  with  which  he  exacted  his  tythe  of 
the  minutest  article,  down  to  the  scanty  garden 
crops  of  the  poorest  villager.  When  by  lame- 
ness and  infirmity  he  was  disabled  from  walk- 
ing to  the  church,  he. was  presented  by  his  par- 
ishioners for  many  neglects,  for  letting  the  par- 
sonage house  go  to  decay,  for  not  preaching 
himself  at  the  proper  seasons,  nor  hiring  a  cu- 
rate to  officiate  in  his  stead.  In  short,  he  had 
so  indulged  his  propensity  to  contention,  that 
he  could  hardl)  keep  upon  good  terms  with 
any  he  had  to  deal  with.  Yet  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  George  Keith,  towards  the  lat- 
ter years  of  his  long  life,  looked  back  with  re- 
gret and  remorse  upon  his  career.  He  ac- 
knowledged, in  the  presence  of  several  persons, 
tiiat,  since  he  had  left  the  Quakers,  "  he  had 
lost  one  qualification  they  had  among  them, 
that  in  their  religious  meetings,  they  could 
stop  all  thoughts  which  hindered  their  devo- 
tions, which  he  very  much  admired  he  could 
never  attain  to  since."  Death,  which  levels 
us  all  alike,  the  approach  of  which  often  re- 
stores reason  to  the  insane  and  penitence  to 
the  hardened,  came  upon  him  at  last,  in  the 
year  1714.  As  he  lay  sick  in  bed  he  said, 
that  he  did  believe,  if  God  had  taken  him  out 
of  the  world  when  he  went  among  the  Qua- 
kers, and  in  that  profession,  it  had  been  well 
with  him." 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  and  death 
of  this  singular  man!  His  history  is  recorded 
at  a  warning  beacon  of  the  danger  of  presump- 
tuous thoughts  and  spiritual  pride.  Nor  let 
any,  whether  placed  on  the  slippery  eminence 
which  he  occupied,  or  called  to  humbler  offices 
in  the  church,  despise  the  admonition  of  his 
example.  Let  us  all  remember,  that  there  is 
no  feeling  which  ought  to  render  us  more  jeal- 
ous of  ourselves,  than  that  of  impatience  or  ir- 
ritation under  the  rebuke  and  advice  of  our 
friends;  and  that  in  proportion  as  we  are  firmly 
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built  up  in  the  true  faith,  and  grounded  in 
Christian  humility,  will  be  the  meekness  and 
patience,  with  which  we  shall  receive  the  cau- 
tions and  fears,  that  may  be  entertained  by 
others  respecting  us,  whether  they  be  well  or 
ill  founded. 

CHRISTIAN  ETHICS. 

(Continued  from  page  120.) 
I  know  it  has  been  the  practice  of  many  call- 
ed philosophers,  and  of  not  a  few  called  divines, 
to  fix  upon  human  prmciples,  when  they  should 
have  ascended  to  divine  principles.  Hence  the 
modern  doctrine  concerning  "  right  of  private 
judgment."  When  I  therefore  deny  all  allegi- 
ance to  this  phantom  king,  I  am  bound  to  point 
out  to  this  assembly  what  principles  I  consider 
to  be  entitled  to  the  legitimate  sovereignty. 
These  seem  to  me  to  be  the  following: — 

1 .  It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  search  the 
Scriptures. — John  v.  39. 

2.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  be  fully 
persuaded  in  his  own  mind. — Rom.  xiv.  5. 

3.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  receive  the 
dictates  and  guidance  of  Scripture,  as  the  re- 
vealed will  of  heaven. — 2  Tim.  iii.  16. 

4.  A  fourth  principle,  or  rather  corollary, 
necessarily  follows  from  the  foregoing,  viz: — 
That,  as  public  bodies  are  composed  of  indi- 
viduals, they,  as  public  bodies,  are  subject  to 
the  same  laws  as  individuals.  Consequently, 
it  is  the  duty  of  public  bodies  to  search  the 
mind  of  God  in  the  Scriptures,  to  be  fully  per- 
suaded in  their  own  minds,  and,  in  all  their  de- 
cisions, to  be  guided  solely  by  the  authority  of 
what  God  has  revealed.  Now,  if  these  four 
principles  include  what  is  meant  by  the  "  right 
of  private  judgment,"  let  me  just  entreat  our 
opponents  to  reduce  their  phraseology  to  some 
more  intelligible,  some  more  definite,  some 
more  scriptural  standard.  And  let  me  assure 
them,  that,  if  these  principles  include  their 
"  private  judgment,"  we  will  be  the  last  in  ex- 
istence to  recede  from  one  iota  of  them.  Let 
them  convince  us  of  departing  from  one  of 
these  principles,  and  we  will  thank  them  for 
the  correction — but,  till  they  bring  this  convic- 
tion, which  I  am  persuaded  they  will  never  at- 
tempt, we  will  say  with  Luther,  when  accused 
before  the  diet — "  Here  we  take  our  stand:  we 
can  pursue  no  other  course:  and  God  be  our 
help." 

Another  ground  of  accusation  taken  against 
us  is — that  Ave  are  unfriendly  to  liberty.  This 
ground  is  untenable;  for  we  are  the  determin- 
ed friends  of  the  civil  constitution  of  the  em- 
pire. To  our  puritanical  forefathers,  even  the 
infidel  Hume  has  acknowledged,  that  Britain 
stands  indebted  for  every  principle  of  our  free- 
dom. We  are  the  lineal  inheritors  both  of 
their  religious  creed,  and  their  political  prin- 
ciples. Even  our  present  eflbrt  to  free  our- 
selves from  the  shackles  and  thraldom  of  Ari- 
anism,  is  not  an  effort  to  enslave  others  to  our 
opinions,  but  to  liberate  ourselves  from  their 
influence. 

The  last  accusation  brought  against  us  is — 
that  we  are  acting  against  charity.  Last  year 
atStrabanc,  a  little  after  the  beginning  of  our 
discussions,  the  charges  were  again  and  again 
rung  upon  "  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond 


of  peace." — Ephes.  iv.  8.  I  did  there  openly 
accuse,  of  erroneous  interpretation,  those  who 
employed  it.  I  did  so,  by  reading  the  whole 
context  referring  to  the  one  faith,  one  Lord, 
one  baptism,"  &c.;  and  also  by  directing  at- 
tention to  1  John  V.  6.  "  It  is  the  spirit  that 
beareth  witness,  because  the  spirit  is  truth." 
Now,  as  the  doctrine  of  Trinitarians  and  of 
Arians  cannot  both  be  true,  I  argued  they  can- 
not both  come  under  the  "  unity  of  the  spirit." 
They  would  more  properly  rank  under  the 
•'contradictions  of  the  spirit,"  if  such  an  idea 
were  possible.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable, 
that  not  a  single  speaker  has  this  year  employ- 
ed this  once  favourite  text.  And  now  I  will 
venture  to  prophesy,  that  I  shall  as  certainly 
reform  another  quotation,  upon  which  the 
charge  of  uncharitableness  has  been  brought 
against  us.  "  Charity,"  we  have  been  told, 
"  suffereth  long,  and  is  kind,  believeth  all 
things,  hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things." 
But  mark,  sir,  how  exactly,  in  these  quotations, 
they  have  followed  the  example  of  that  noted 
polemic,  who,  wanting  to  prove  angel  worship 
from  the  Bible,  wrote,  in  his  treatise,  this 
proof—'- 1  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  angel  to  wor- 
ship him."  He  quoted  defectively — they  have 
quoted  defectively;  for  they  have  forgot  the 
important  additions  which  the  apostle  makes 
to  the  character  of  charity,  "  charity  rejoiceth 
in  the  truth."  Now,  I  do  defy  any  man  to  say. 
that  Trinitarianism  and  Arianismare  both  true; 
consequently,  charity  cannot  rejoice  in  their 
junction. 

Having  now,  sir,  cleared  away  the  rubbish 
with  which,  during  a  period  of  twelve  months, 
misrepresentation  has  been  permitted  to  disfigure 
the  subject;  and  having  now  beaten  in  the  ad- 
vance guards  of  our  opponents,  we  come  to 
take  our  ground,  and  establish  our  defences. 
Scripture  is  adduced  against  us — we  shall  prove 
that  we  stand  on  it.  Reason  is  brought  against 
us — we  shall  fearlessly  appeal  to  its  decisions. 
Custom  is  brought  against  us — we  shall  ap- 
peal to  honesty.  The  nature  of  our  views  has 
been  misunderstood  or  misrepresented — we 
shall  endeavour  to  explain  and  vindicate  our 
proceedings. 

1.  We  take,  then,  as  our  first  position — 
That  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Christian,  and  of 
every  church,  to  try  the  doctrines  of  those  who 
preach.  1  John  iv.  1. — "  Beloved,  believe  not 
every  spirit,  but  try  the  spirits  whether  they  be 
of  God."  Rom.  xvi.  17. — "Now,  I  beseech 
you,  brethren,  mark  them  which  cause  divi- 
sions and  oflTences  contrary  to  the  doctrine 
which  ye  have  heard,  and  avoid  them."  2  John 
9. — "  Whosoever transgresseth,  and  abideth  not 
in  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  hath  not  God.  He 
that  abideth  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  he  hath 
both  the  Father  and  the  Son.  If  there  come 
any  unto  you,  and  bring  not  this  doctrine,  re- 
ceive him  not  into  your  house,  neither  bid  him 
God  speed."  Rev.  ii.  2. — "  I  know  thy  works, 
and  thy  labour,  and  thy  patience;  and  thou  hast 
tried  them  which  say  they  are  apostles,  and 
are  not." 

Now,  sir,  for  my  own  part,  I  do  declare, 
that  I  cannot  discover  how  these  plain  texts  of 
Scripture  can,  by  i)ossibility,  be  explained 
otherwise  than  to  establish  my  first  proposition. 
Mr.  Carlisle  has,  I  know,  said  of  some  of  them, 


they  are  directions  to  private  Christians,  and 
not  to  churches.  1  cannot  admit  the  distinc- 
tion; what  is  a  rule  to  one  Christian,  must  be 
a  rule  to  ten  thousand.  But,  even  admitting  it 
in  its  full  import,  still  the  directions  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and  to  the  Laodiceans  in  Revelations, 
are  directions  to  churches.  The  duty  thus  ex- 
pounded to  two  primitive  churches,  must  be  a 
rule  to  others,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

2.  We  take,  as  a  second  position — That  the 
primitive  Scriptural  method  of  "  trying  the 
spirits,"  was  by  plain  questions  on  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  the  gospel.  Our  Saviour 
sets  the  example.  Matt.  xv.  13. — "  Whom  do 
men  say,  that  I,  the  Son  of  Man,  am?"  16. — 
"  But  whom  say  ye  that  I  am?"  Matt.  xxii. 
42.—"  What  think  ye  of  Christ?"  "Whose 
Son  is  he?"  When  they  answer,  even  in  Scrip- 
ture language,  he  is  the  Son  of  David,  our  Sa- 
viour puts  an  additional  question,  to  ascertain 
in  what  sense  he  was  called  the  Son  of  David. 
45. — "  If  David  then  call  him  Lord,  how  is  he 
David's  son?  And  no  man  was  able  to  answer 
him  a  word."  Had  the  examinants  lived  till 
our  days,  we  had  taught  tliem  two.answeis: — 
In  the  first  place,  they  could  have  replied,  we 
are  teachers  of  the  people,  and  are  therefore 
under  no  obligation  to  answer;  or,  they  might 
have  replied,  we  have  given  you  an  answer  in 
Scripture  language;  be  content  with  that;  we 
go  no  farther  than  our  guide.  But  I  forget 
that  we  are  now  in  the  nineteenth  century;  and 
that  we  have  consequently  outstripped  these 
ancients  in  the  "march  of  mind." 

3.  We  take,  as  a  third  position — That  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  preacher  of  the  gospel,  to 
give  to  the  church  of  which  he  is  a  member, 
an  account  of  the  doctrines  which  he  preaches. 
Gal.  ii.  2. — "  And  I  went  up  by  revelation,  and 
communicated  unto  them  that  gospel,  which  I 
preach  among  the  Gentiles;  but  privately  to 
them  which  were  of  reputation,  lest  by  any 
means  I  should  l  un  a  hard  race  in  vain."  Here 
the  apostle  Paul  hesitated  not  to  give  to  the 
church  a  retrospective  view  of  the  gospel  he 
had  been  preaching  for  many  years  past.  And 
that  not  even  to  the  churclies  among  whom  he 
had  been  preaching,  but  to  the  church  at  Jeru- 
salem, where  he  had  not  been  since  his  con- 
version. It  will  require  no  argument  to  prove, 
that  what  Paul  did,  we,  as  successors  of  the 
apostles,  are  bound,  after  his  example,  to  do. 

4.  Our  fourtl)  position  is — That  error  in  any 
of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  gospel  is 
destructive  to  the  churches.  2  Tim.  ii.  17. — 
"  And  tlieir  word  will  eai  as  doth  a  canker;  of 
whom  isHymeneusandPhiletus;  who, concern- 
ing the  truth,  have  erred,  saying  that  the  re- 
surrection is  already  pnsl;  and  overthrow  the 
foilh  of  some."  1  now  put  it  home  to  my  or- 
thodox brethren,  for  to  them  I  specially  address 
myself;  and  I  call  upon  them  to  answer — if  an 
error  respecting  the  resurrection  "  eateth  as  a 
canker,"  and  "overlhroweththefaiih  of  some," 
what  must  be  the  eflect  of  an  error  respecting 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  liiinself  ?  Will  it  operate 
as  a  sanative  medicine?  Will  it  establi.';h  the 
faith  of  the  church?  Let  them  answer  this  to 
God,  and  their  own  consciences. 

5.  We  consider  it  the  duty  of  the  teachers 
and  rulers  of  churclies,  to  refuse  their  author- 
ity to  the  preaching  of  doctrines  which,  in 
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their  consciences,  they  believe  to  be  erroneous, 
and  subversive  of  the  faith  once  delivered  to 
the  saints.  1  Tim.  i.  3, — "  I  besought  thee  to 
abide  at  Ephesus,  that  thou  mightest  charge 
some  that  they  teach  no  other  doctrine."  I  do 
now  beseech  my  orthodox  brethren — (I  use  the 
word  orthodox  distinctively,  not  offensively) — 
I  do  beseech  them,  I  say,  to  pause  over  this 
text,  and  apply  it  as  the  measure  of  their  own 
conduct.  Do  they  believe  that  Arianism  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  gospel?  Do  they  not  believe 
that  it  is  subversive  of  the  gospel?  Yet  do  they 
not,  year  after  year,  give  their  public  license  to 
Arians  to  preach  the  gospel?  Do  they  not, 
year  after  year,  ordain  them  to  minister  in  the 
gospel?  And  have  they  ever  made  an  attempt 
[0  tell  them  that  the  Supreme  Deity  of  Christ 
is  the  foundation  of  the  gospel?  And  have 
they  ever  attempted  to  charge  them  that  they 
reach  no  other  doctrine?  Our  fathers  in  the 
ministry,  by  the  manner  in  which  they  conduct- 
id  this  church,  have  been  instrumental,  I  grieve 
o  say  it,  in  laying  a  snare  for  the  feet  of  us, 
heir  sons.  We  have,  accordingly,  been  en- 
angled  in  it,  and  are  so  till  this  hour;  and  I 
lo  beseech  my  brethren,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
listency — for  the  sake  of  Scripture  truth — to 
)onder  the  paths  of  their  feet,  and  make  an 
arnest,  an  humble,  a  persevering  effort,  to  free 
hemselves  and  future  generations  from  this  un- 
lappy  entanglement. 

6.  We  consider  it,  upon  Scripture  warrant,  to 
»e  the  duty  of  the  churches  to  follow  after  wwi- 
ormitij — not  a  uniformity  to  be  produced  by 
»ains  and  penalties,  and  legal  enactments;  but 
ly  a  strict  adherence  to  Scripture  truth  and 
postolical  practice.    1  Cor.  i.  10. — "  Now, 
beseech  you,  brethren,  by  the  name  of  our 
iOrd  Jesus  Christ,  that  ye  all  speak  the  same 
liing,  and  that  there  be  no  divisions  among  you; 
ut  that  ye  be  perfectly  joined  in  the  same 
aind,  and  in  the  same  judgment."    Now,  are 
!'finitarians  and  Arians  joined  in  the  same 
lind,  in  the  same  judgment?    Do  they  speak 
le  same  things  in  their  private  intercourse  or 
leir  public  ministrations?    They  are  divided 
bout  the  very  first  principles  of  religion — 
bout  the  great  object  of  their  testimony;  and 
rhile  they  remain  contradicting  one  another, 
et  apparently  forming  one  church,  it  can  only 
rve  to  increase  the  doublings  of  the  sceptic, 
create  suspicions  in  men's  minds  of  their 
lutual  insincerity.    "  The  great  object  for 
hich  Christ  erected  a  church  was  to  bear 
itness  of  him."    Matt.  xxiv.  14. — and  except 
lere  be  uniformity  in  that  witness,  I  cannot 
iscover  upon  what  principles  her  testimony  is 
ititled  to  acceptance.    The  orthodox  member 
stifles,  that  Christ  is  "  God  manifested  in  the 
3sh" — the  Arian  member  testifies,  "  he  is 
)me  created  angel" — the  Socinian  member 
stifles,     he  is  a  mere  peccable  mortal  like 
mself" — and  the  orthodox  member  licenses 
d  ordains  the  witnesses,  whose  testimony  is 
directly  opposed  to  that  which  he  himself 
s  delivered.    I  do  most  respectfully,  yet  ear- 
stly,  beseech  my  brethren  to  weigh  these 
j)nsiderations  in  Scripture  scales.    It  is  now 
gh  time  that  we  "  awake  out  of  our  sleep." 
he  night  is  far  spent — the  day  is  at  hand.  Let 
>  watch  and  be  sober,  that  at  such  time  as  the 


Lord  cometh,  we  may  be  found  as  servants  do 
ing  his  holy  will. 

I  believe  we  have  Scripture  authority  for 
endeavouring  to  purify  the  church  from  the 
errors  in  doctrine  or  in  practice,  that  may 
from  time  to  time  arise.  2  Tim.  ii.  21. — The 
apostle  has  been  addressing  Timothy  on  his 
duties  as  a  Christian  minister.  In  the  17th 
verse  he  has  impugned  the  erroneous  doctrines 
of  Hymeneus  and  Philetus,  who  had  over 
thrown  the  faith  of  some.  And  now,  in  the 
21st  verse,  he  adds — "If  a  man  shall  purge 
himself  from  these,  he  shall  be  a  vessel  unto 
honour,  sanctified,  and  meet  for  the  master's 
use,  and  prepared  unto  every  good  work." 
"  A  man  that  is  an  heretic,  after  the  first  and 
second  admonition  reject."  1  Tim.  vi.  5. — 
"  From  such  withdraw  thyself."  2  Thess.  iii.  6 
— "Now,  we  command  you,  brethren,  in  the 
name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  ye  with 
draw  yourself  from  every  brother  that  walketh 
disorderly,  and  not  after  the  tradition  which 
he  received  from  us." 

T  am  fully  aware  how  my  friend,  Mr.  Car 
lisle,  will  criticise  these  texts,  and  endeavour  to 
show  that  they  are  inapplicable  to  our  circum- 
stances. He  may  do  so.  Yet  I  feel  it  neces- 
sary to  suggest  to  him  the  following  questions. 
Was  the  duty  of  Timothy,  a  Christian  minister, 
intended  as  an  example  to  other  Christian  mi 
nisters?  W^as  it  not  his  duty  to  purge  the  church 
of  the  erroneous  teaching  of  Hymeneus  and 
Philetus?  Is  Arianism,  or  is  it  not,  heresy? 
I  confess  I  dislike  the  use  of  the  word  heresy, 
because  it  has  been  so  abused  by  the  church  of 
Rome;  yet,  as  it  is  a  Scriptural  term,  I  take  it 
as  I  find  it.  I  use  it  in  no  invidious  sense,  but 
merely  to  obtain  a  plain  answer  to  a  plain  ques- 
tion. I  ask  farther,  if  we  are  commanded  to 
withdraw  ourselves  from  every  brother  that 
walketh  disorderly,  even  in  the  common  con- 
cerns of  life,  are  we  to  remain  united  with 
those  who  walk  disorderly  in  the  church  of 
Christ?  I  put  the  question  home  to  my  or- 
thodox brethren,  are  the  doctrines  of  Arianism 
according  to  the  tradition  received  from  Paul? 
If  they  are  not,  do  net  they  who  preach  them 
walk  disorderly?  And  is  it  not  our  duty  to 
withdraw  ourselves  from  them? 

I  have  thus,  sir,  endeavoured  to  take  and  il- 
lustrate some  of  the  Scripture  grounds  upon 
which  we  rest  our  cause.  And  I  come  now 
to  exhibit  the  reasonableness  of  the  means  by 
which,  under  the  good  providence  of  God,  we 
propose  to  advance  the  purity  of  this  church. 

The  first  of  those  means  to  which  I  shall 
advert  is,  a  Scriptural,  plain,  and  public  de- 
claration of  the  doctrines  which  we  teach. 
This  will  apply  to  the  examination  of  entrants 
to  the  ministry,  and  to  the  continuation  of  com- 
munion with  those  who  are  already  ordained. 

A  public  confession  of  a  church's  faith  should 
never  be  a  test  to  he  imposed  upon  any  man. 
But  it  is  a  public  declaration  to  all  men  of  what 
that  church  believes,  that  they  may  know  upon 
what  terms,  and  on  what  professed  principles, 
they  enter  her  communion. 

As  the  church  I  have  already  shown  to  be 
a  witness  for  God,  so  a  public  confession  of  her 
faith  is  necessary,  to  let  the  nature  of  her  wit- 
ness be  known.    In  this  way  we  know  what 


the  church  of  Scotland  testifies,  what  the 
church  of  England  testifies,  what  the  Greek  or 
Italian  churches  testify — and  we  are  enabled 
thus  to  judge  info  what  communion  we  can  en- 
ter with  a  good  conscience,  and  the  hope  of 
edification.  I  may  be  told  that  all  this  infor- 
mation may  as  well  as  be  received  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  this  synod,  for  we  all  allow  that 
the  Bible  is  our  confession.  Granted.  But 
I  ask  you  what  Bible  is  your  confession?  Is  it 
the  Trinitarian  Bible,  which  we  consider  an- 
nouncing that  the  "  Word  was  God?"  or  is  it 
the  Arian  Bible,  which  announces  the  "  Word 
was  Divine?"  or  is  it  the  Socinian  Bible,  which, 
I  believe,  has  it  "  Reason  was  Divine?"  An- 
swer me  what  Bible  is  your  confession,  and 
then  I  shall  understand  you.  But,  until  this 
be  done,  to  say  that  the  Bible  is  our  confession, 
is  a  mere  casting  of  dust  into  our  eyes,  which 
we  must  either  avoid  by  closing  them  altoge- 
ther, or  getting,  as  speedily  as  possible,  into  a 
more  salubrious  atmosphere. 

Another  use  of  public  declarations  of  faith 
is,  to  show  how  far  we  and  other  churches  can 
agree.  This  is  a  most  desirable  object.  I  re- 
joice to  see  how  essentially  we  coincide,  on  all 
important  doctrines,  with  churches  that  stand 
distinguished  from  us  by  many  barriers  of  mere 
external  discipline.  We  are  not  within  the 
same  enclosure;  but  we  are  sowing  the  same 
seed;  we  are  labouring  for  the  same  master; 
we  are  actuated  by  the  same  spirit.  W e  know 
what  we  are,  because  we  have  mutually  de- 
clared our  sentiments;  and  we  rejoice  that  our 
declarations  have  demonstrated  our  kindred 
and  agreement. 

There  is  still  another  important  use  of  pubhc 
declarations  of  faith,  in  the  vindication  which, 
at  present,  they  afford,  and  in  time  to  come 
they  may  afford,  to  the  religious  character  of 
those  churches  by  which  they  are  exhibited. 
The  protestant  churches  of  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, Scotland,  England,  &c.  &c.  found  it  ab- 
solutely necessary,  at  the  period  of  the  refor- 
mation, to  give  confessions  of  their  faith,  in 
order  to  vindicate  themselves  from  the  many 
and  injurious  charges  that  were  brought  against 
their  principles.  The  ancient  church  of  the 
Waldenses  have  found  their  public  confessions 
of  great  importance,  towards  vindicating  the 
character  of  their  forefathers  from  the  grossest 
aspersions;  and  the  time  may  come,  when  the 
presbyterian  church,  comprising  the  synod  of 
Ulster,  may  find  an  equal  vindication  of  her 
religious  character,  in  the  open  confession  of 
the  principles  of  her  faith.  Foreign  churches 
can  know  nothing  of  our  religious  character, 
but  by  the  religious  opinions  we  publish  and 
avow.  And  future  times  can  know  nothing  of 
what  we  have  been,  but  by  the  record  we  leave 
behind  us  of  the  faith  we  have  embraced. 
(7b  be  continued.) 


A  late  paper  says,  that  a  tender  of  the  Sy- 
bille,  a  British  man  of  war,  has  recently  cap- 
tured a  slaver,  with  487  slaves  on  board,  and 
that  the  whole  number  of  slaves  captured  by 
that  ship  and  her  tenders  was  swelled  to  4445. 
What  a  frightful  idea  this  gives  of  the  present 
extent  of  this  vile  trafiic  ! 
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In  the  2nd  number  of  the  present  volume  of 
"  The  Friend,"  we  noticed  a  report,  which  was 
at  that  time  prevalent  amongst  the  separatists 
in  this  city,  that  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio  had 
reversed  the  decision  of  the  court  at  Steuben- 
ville,  in  the  case  of  the  riot  committed  by  the 
Hicksites  at  Mount  Pleasant.  We  mentioned 
at  that  time,  that  the  indictment  was  set  aside 
by  the  supreme  court,  solely  on  account  of  an 
informality  in  the  endorsement  of  the  name  of 
the  prosecuting  witness.  Aware  that  a  tech- 
nical informahty  would  not  exonerate  the  part- 
ies, concerned  from  the  guilt  of  the  transac- 
tion, of  which  they  had  been  convicted  by  a 
jury,  the  Hicksites  have  been  anxious  to  pro- 
duce an  impression,  that  the  supreme  court  had 
decided  upon  the  abstract  merits  of  the  case, 
and  that  they  reversed  the  decision  of  the  court 
below,  from  a  conviction  that  the  parties  pro- 
secuted, were  innocent  of  the  charges  of  which 
they  had  been  convicted.  By  the  ensuing  sa- 
tisfactory statement  of  the  case,  taken  from 
the  last  number  of  Bates'  Miscellaneous  Re- 
pository, our  readers  will  perceive,  that  not  only 
our  original  opinion  of  the  case  is  fully  con- 
firmed, but  tliat  the  supreme  court  expressly 
decided,  that  the  facts  of  the  case,  as  found  by 
the  jury,  proved  the  conduct  of  the  Hicksites 
at  Ohio  yearly  meeting,  to  have  been  strictly 
and  emphatically  a  riot. 

THE  RIOT  CASE. 

"  The  '  Assignment  of  Errors,'  taken  up  to  the  su- 
preme court  by  Ben.  Tappan,  for  '  the  plaintiffs  in 
Error',  made  three  points  besides  the  concluding  posi- 
tion that  the  judgment  was  erroneous.  The  first  of 
these  points  is  very  important.  It  is  in  these  vi^ords: 
'  There  is  manifest  error  in  this,  to  wit:  that  is,  so 
much  of  the  first  count  of  the  said  indictment,  where- 
of these  plaintiffs  in  error  were  found  guilty  by  the 
jury  as  aforesaid,  and  the  matter  contained  therein  is 
not  sufficient  in  law  to  maintain  the  prosecution  of  the 
state  of  Ohio  against  the  said  Pierce  (and  others)  for 
a  riot;  therefore  in  this,  there  is  manifest  error,'  &:c. 

"  The  second  point,  as  I  understand  it,  claimed  that 
a  part  of  the  testimony  did  not  apply  to  a  part  of 
the  persons  indicted.  The  third  point  related  to  the 
endorsement  of  the  name  of  the  prosecutor,  on  the 
indictment  as  security  for  costs. 

"It  was  on  this  -point  alone,  that  the  judgment  of 
the  courts  of  common  pleas  was  reversed.  But  it 
may  be  remarked  that  this  endorsement  was  made  in 
the  maimer  which  had  been  the  uniform  practice  of 
tlie  attorney  for  the  commonwealth  in  this  district. 

"  Tappan,  for  the  plaintiffs  in  error,  wished  the  re- 
versal to  be  entered  in  general  terms,  without  speci- 
fying the  point,  on  which  the  decision  of  the  supreme 
court  was  formed.  To  this  the  counsel  for  the  state 
objected:  and  the  entry  was  made  in  the  journal  as 
(riven  in  the  former  nuiiibor  of  the  Repository. 

"But  the  first  point  in  the  assignment  of  errors,  em- 
braced an  imporlanl  (juestion  in  this  painful  contro- 
versy. It  was  no  more  nor  less  than  this, — Whether 
the  facts  charged  in  the  first  count  of  the  indictment 
so  far  as  they  were  found  by  the  jury  constituted  a 
riot  or  not?  Tappan,  for  the  plaintiffs  in  error,  con- 
tended that  they  did  not.  To  have  a  clear  view  of 
this  subject,  it  will  be  |)roper  to  quote  the  part  of  the 
verdict  to  wliich  allusion  is  made.  It  is  to  this  effect; 
— '  Do  say  that  Jonathan  Pierce,  N.  Newport  [and 
others]  did  assemble  and  meet  together  with  intent 
then  and  there  unlawfully  to  interrupt  the  yearly 
meeting  of  said  rehgious  Society  called  Friends 
then  and  there  met  for  discipline,  in  the  meeting-. 


house  in  said  town  belonging  to  the  Ohio  yearly 
meeting  of  said  Society,  as  in  said  first  count  of  said 
indictment  are  charged:  and  that  being  so  assembled 
as  aforesaid,  did  unlawfully,  riotously,  &c.  interrupt, 
molest,  and  disturb  the  members  of  said  meeting  so 
met  together  as  aforesaid,  then  and  there,  &c.  unlaw- 
fully, riotously,  and  routously  did  make  a  great  noise 
and  disturbance  in  said  meeting-house,  as  they  are 
charged  in  said  first  count  of  the  indictment,"  &c. 

"It  will  perhaps  be  understood  by  most  of  of  our 
readers,  that  the  supreme  court  did  not  pretend,  as 
they  had  not  the  power,  to  decide,  whether  these 
facts,  were  proved  on  the  trial  in  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas  or  not.  The  verdict  of  the  jury  was  con- 
clusive on  that  question.  But  the  point  submitted  to 
the  court,  was,  whether  these  facts  did  constitute  a 
riot?  And  it  was  decided  that  </ier/dic?.  Where  then, 
I  ask,  is  the  occasion  for  exultation?  The  result  of 
the  appeal  is  even  more  important  to  Friends  than 
that  of  the  court  of  common  pleas.  In  the  latter, 
Jonathan  Pierce  and  his  associates  were  convicted  of 
assembling  with  intent  to  disturb  Ohio  j'early  meet- 
ing, and  putting  that  intent  into  execution.  In  the 
supreme  court,  such  conduct  was  decided  to  be  a  riot. 

"  The  great  object  of  the  Society  in  this  prosecu- 
tion, was  to  ascertain  whether  the  laws  of  our  coun- 
try would  protect  us  from  such  outrages  as  were 
practised  upon  us  by  the  separatists.  The  decision 
of  the  court  of  common  pleas  was  in  our  favour.  But 
the  appeal  has  resulted  in  adding  the  weight  of  the 
judgment  of  the  supreme  court  to  that  decision.  B. 
Tappan  is  remarked  by  his  contemporaries  of  the 
bar,  for  consummate  ingenuity.  In  the  exercise  of 
that  ingenuity,  he  so  shaped  the  first  point  in  his  as- 
signment of  errors,  as  if  it  were  sustained,  to  set  the 
Hicksites  at  liberty  to  raise  what  disturbance,  con- 
fusion and  uproar  in  our  meetings  they  pleased — and 
pass  with  impunity!  But  the  decision  of  the  supreme 
court,  has  happily  taken  them  in  their  own  cunning, 
and  established  the  very  principle  for  what  we  contend- 
ed from  the  beginning.  They  may,  therefore,  repeat 
again,  if  they  please,  that  '  Babylon  is  fallen." 

"  The  reversal  of  the  judgment  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas,  was  on  the  endorsement  of  the  name 
of  B.  W.  Ladd.  It  had  not  been  made  exactly  as  the 
law  directs.  And  therefore  the  rioters  were  released 
from  the  costs  of  their  conviction:  which  amounted, 
as  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  to  about  |300." 

The  same  number  of  the  Miscellaneous 
Repository,  contains  the  following  sequel  to 
the  history  of  the  famous  G.  W.  Banks. 

The  readers  of  the  Repository  have  been  inform- 
ed that  this  individual  had  brought  a  suit  against 
several  Friends  for  300  dollars,  as  fees  for  his  pro- 
fessional services — after  having  obtained  from  them 
one  hundred  dollars,  without  having  plead  a  cause, 
delivered  a  written  opinion,  or  examined,  so  far  as  I 
know,  one  single  witness.  It  is  right  that  they  should 
know,  that  this  suit  has  been  dismissed  at  the  cost 
of  the  plaintiff.  At  the  second  term  of  the  court  af- 
ter the  suit  was  instituted,  he  had  removed  back  to 
Virginia.  He  was  ruled  to  give  security  for  the  costs, 
which  he  failed  to  do,  and  the  suit  was  dismissed. 

He  knew,  no  doubt,  that  he  could  recover  nothinf, 
and  he  brought  the  suit  merely  to  have  an  effect. 
From  his  own  account  of  the  matter,  it  was  intimate- 
ly connected  with  his  pamphlet.  And  in  that  business 
he  displayed  some  successful  ingenuity.  He  contriv- 
ed to  work  upon  the  feelings  of  the  Hicksites — so  as 
to  sell  them  a  considerable  number  of  worthless,  con- 
temptible pamphlets,  at  50  cents  a  piece,  by  which 
he  and  M.  T.  C.  Gould  secured  to  tlicmselves  seve- 
ral hundred  dollars.  And  this  was  the  sum  total  of 
the  merits  of  his  "  Orthodoxy  Unmasked,"  and  his 
suit  against  Friends. 

It  is  also  proper  to  observe  that  his  pamphlet, 
though  in  the  result  entirely  harmless  to  Friends, 
was  so  flagrant  a  violation  of  professional  obligation, 
that  at  the  last  term  of  the  court  at  Stcubenville,  he 
was  expelled  (or,  as  it  is  cotnmonly  called,  thrown 
over)  the  bar.  Thus  his  parade  before  the  public  has 
ended  in  his  own  complete  disgrace. 

The  Hicksites,  in  the  abortive  attempt  to  injure 
the  reputation  of  Friends,  have  suffered  him  to  dupe 
them  out  of  several  hundred  dollars,  and  received  in 


return  a  portion  of  his  disgrace.  And  this  is  all  the 
advantage  with  which  they  can  congratulate  them- 
selves. Thus  the  old  adage  seems  to  be  verified:— 
"  Evil  be  to  him  that  evil  thinks." 

Among  the  petitions,  memorials,  &c.  pre- 
sented to  the  house  of  representatives  at 
Washington,  on  the  18th  inst.  were  the  follow- 
ing: 

"  By  Mr.  Ingersoll,  the  memorial  of  citizens 
of  New  Haven,  in  the  state  of  Connecticut, 
signed  by  Simeon  Baldwin,  chairman,  and 
Alfred  S.  Mason,  Secretary,  of  a  meeting  of 
inhabitants  of  that  place,  praying  that  such  a 
course  of  proceedings  will  be  pursued  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  in  regard  to 
the  Cherokee  tribe  of  Indians,  as  shall  leave 
them  in  the  undisputed  possession  of  their  na- 
tive soil,  quiet  their  apprehensions,  and  pre- 
serve the  character  of  the  United  States  untar- 
nished by  dishonour. 

"  The  speaker  presented  a  memorial  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  unanimously  adopted 
and  signed  by  William  White,  chairman,  and 
Roberts  Vaux  and  Henry  J.  Williams,  Secre- 
taries, of  a  meeting  of  inhabitants  of  said  city, 
praying  that  no  measures  may  be  permitted 
on  behalf  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  compel  the  Cherokee  tribe 
of  Indians  to  leave  the  small  residue  of  their 
ancient  patrimony,  now  rendered  doubly  dear 
by  the  meliorations  of  civilized  life,  and  to  ex- 
change cultivated  fields  and  comfortable  habi- 
tations for  the  wild  and  houseless  prairies  of  the! 
west.  ; 

"  Mr.  Spencer,  of  New  York,  presented  a 
memorial  of  the  representatives  of  the  religious' 
Society  of  Friends,  in  the  state  of  New  York,, 
and  parts  adjacent,  praying  congress  to  inter-i 
pose  its  authority  for  the  protection  of  th&l 
Cherokee  nation  of  Indians  in  its  just  rights."] 

On  third  day,  the  26th  instant,  in  the  senate  • 
of  the  U.  S.  was  presented  a  memorial  from 
the  Society  of  Friends  of  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  and  Delaware,  remonstrating  against 
the  adoption  of  any  measures  for  removing  the 
southern  Indians  beyond  the  Mississippi,  ov 
against  permitting  the  extension  of  jurisdiction 
by  the  southern  states  over  such  Indians. 

We  mentioned  last  week  that  the  essays  over* 
the  signature  '  William  Penn'  on  the  subjecf* 
of  the  controversy  between  the  United  States, 
Georgia,  and  the  southern  Indians,  had  been 
printed  in  a  pamphlet,  by  T.  Kite  of  this  city, 
Walnut  near  Third  street.  Wo  may  add,  that 
they  are  now  on  sale,  at  the  low  price  of  25 
cents  each.  Whoever  may  wish  to  possess  a' 
discussion  of  this  interesting  t(ipic,  in  a  manner, 
at  once  clear  and  dispassionate,  argumentative 
and  copious,  cannot  do  better  than  to  obtain 
the  pamphlet. 


Died,  on  the  9th  instant,  Moses  Sleeper,  of  Vas- 
salborough,  Maine,  aged  72  years.  He  was  a  wor- 
thy elder  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  much  es- 
teemed for  his  integrity  of  principle,  and  exemplarj 
conduct  and  conversation.  On  the  morning  of  hii 
decease,  he  attended  a  meeting  some  distance  front 
his  residence,  and  appeared  to  be  in  usual  health 
but  on  his  return,  he  was  attacked  with  severe  dis- 
ease, and  died  before  reaching  his  oven  house. 
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FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

RAMBLES  OF  A  NATURALIST,  NO.  4. 

My  next  visit  to  my  old  hunting  ground,  the 
lane  and  brook,  happened  on  a  day  in  the  first 
hay  harvest,  when  the  verdant  sward  of  the 
meadows  was  rapidly  sinking  before  the  keen 
edged  scythes  swung  by  vigorous  mowers. 
This  unexpected  circumstance  afforded  me 
considerable  pleasure,  for  it  promised  me  a 
freer  scope  to  my  wanderings,  and  might  also 
enable  me  to  ascertain  various  particulars,  con- 
cerning which  my  curiosity  had  long  been 
awakened.  Nor  was  this  promise  unattended 
by  fruition  of  my  wishes.  The  reader  may 
recollect,  that,  in  my  first  walk,  a  neat  burrow 
in  the  grass,  above  ground,  was  observed, 
without  my  knowing  its  author.  The  advance 
of  the  mowers  explained  this  satisfactorily,  for 
in  cutting  the  long  grass,  they  exposed  several 
nests  of  field  mice,  which,  by  means  of  these 
grass-covered  alleys,  passed  to  the  stream  in 
search  of  food  or  drink,  unseen  by  their  ene- 
mies, the  hawks  and  owls.  The  numbers  of 
these  little  creatures  were  truly  surprising; 
their  fecundity  is  so  great,  and  their  food  so 
abundant,  that  were  they  not  preyed  upon  by 
many  other  animals,  and  destroyed  in  great 
numbers  by  man,  they  would  become  exceed- 
ingly troublesome.  There  are  various  species 
of  them,  all  bearing  a  very  considerable  re- 
semblance to  each  other,  and  having  to  an  in- 
cidental observer  much  of  the  appearance  of 
the  domestic  mouse.  Slight  attention,  how- 
ever, is  requisite  to  perceive  very  striking  dif- 
ferences, and  the  discrimination  of  these  will 
prove  a  source  of  considerable  gratification  to 
the  inquirer.  The  nests  are  very  nicely  made, 
and  look  much  hke  a  bird's  nest,  being  lined 
with  soft  materials,  and  usually  placed  in  some 
snug  little  hollow,  or  at  the  root  of  a  strong 
tuft  of  grass.  Upon  the  "rass  roots  and  seeds 
these  nibblers  principally  feed;  and  where  very 
abundant,  the  effects  of  their  hunger  may  be 
seen  in  the  brown  and  withered  aspect  of  the 
grass  they  have  injured  at  the  root.  But  un- 
der ordinary  circumstances,  the  hawks,  owls, 
domestic  cat,  weasels,  crows,  &c.  keep  them 
in  such  limits,  as  prevent  them  from  doing  es- 
sential damage. 

I  had  just  observed  another  and  a  smaller 


grassy  covered  way,  where  the  mowers  had 
passed  along,  when  my  attention  was  called  to- 
wards a  waggon  at  a  short  distance,  which 
was  receiving  its  load.    Shouts  and  laughter, 
accompanied  by  a  general  running  and  scram- 
bling of  the  people,  indicated  that  some  rare 
sport  was  going  forward.    When  I  approach- 
ed, I  found  that  the  object  of  chase  was  a 
jumping  mouse,  whose  actions  it  was  truly  de- 
lightful to  witness.    When  not  closely  pressed 
by  its  pursuers,  it  ran  with  some  rapidity  in  the 
usual  manner,  as  if  seeking  concealment.  But 
in  a  moment  it  would  vault  into  the  air,  and 
skim  along  for  ten  or  twelve  feet,  looking  more 
like  a  bird  than  a  little  quadruped.  After  con- 
tinuing this  for  some  time,  and  nearly  exhaust 
ed  its  pursuers  with  running  and  falling  over 
each  other,  the  frightened  creature  was  acci 
dentally  struck  down  by  one  of  the  workmen, 
during  one  of  its  beautiful  leaps,  and  killed. 
As  the  hunters  saw  nothing  worthy  of  atten- 
tion in  the  dead  body  of  the  animal,  thev  very 
willingly  resigned  it  to  me;  and  with  gi^at  sa- 
tisfaction I  retreated  to  a  willow  shade,  to  read 
what  nature  had  written  in  its  form  for  my 
instruction.     The  general   appearance  was 
mouse-like;  but  the  length  and  slenderness  of 
the  body,  the  shortness  of  its  fore  limbs,  and 
the  disproportionate  length  of  its  hind  limbs, 
together  with  the  peculiarity  of  its  tail,  all  in- 
dicated its  adaptation  to  the  peculiar  kind  of 
action  I  had  just  witnessed.    A  sight  of  this 
ttle  creature  vaulting  or  bounding  through 
the  air,  strongly  reminded  me  of  what  I  had 
read  of  the  great  kanguroo  of  New  Holland; 
and  I  could  not  help  regarding  our  little  jump- 
as  in  some  respects  a  sort  of  miniature  re- 
semblance of  that  curious  animal.    It  was  not 
evident,  however,  that  the  jumping  mouse  de- 
rived the  aid  from  its  tail,  which  so  powerfully 
assists  the  kanguroo.    Though  long  and  suffi- 
ciently stout  in  proportion,  it  had  none  of  the 
robust  muscularity  which,  in  the  New  Holland 
animal,  impels  the  lower  part  of  the  body  im- 
mediately upward.    In  this  mouse,  the  leap  is 
principally,  if  not  entirely  effected  by  a  sudden 
and  violent  extension  of  the  long  hind  limbs, 
the  muscles  of  which  are  strong,  and  admirably 
suited  to  their  object.    We  have  heard  that 
these  little  animals  feed  on  the  roots,  &c.  of 
the  green  herbage,  and  that  they  are  every 
season  to  be  found  in  the  meadows.    It  may 
perhaps  puzzle  some  to  imagine  how  they  sub- 
sist through  the  severities  of  winter,  when 
vegetation  is  at  rest,  and  the  earth  generally 
frozen.    Here  we  find  another  occasion  to  ad- 
mire the  all-perfect  designs  of  the  awful  Au- 
thor of  nature,  who  has  endowed  a  great  num- 
ber of  animals  with  the  ficulty  of  retiring  into 
the  earth,  and  passing  whole  months  in  a  state 
of  repose  so  complete,  as  to  allow  all  of  the 


functions  of  the  body  to  be  suspended,  until 
the  returning  warmth  of  the  spring  calls  them 
forth  to  renewed  activity  and  enjoyment.  The 
jumping  mouse,  when  the  chill  weather  begins 
to  draw  nigh,  digs  down  about  six  or  eight  in- 
ches into  the  soil,  and  there  forms  a  litlle  glo- 
bular cell,  as  much  larger  than  his  own  body 
as  will  allow  a  sufficient  covering  of  fine  grass 
to  be  introduced.  This  being  obtained,  he 
contrives  to  coil  up  his  body  and  limbs  in  the 
centre  of  the  soft  dry  grass,  so  as  to  form  a  com- 
plete ball;  and  so  compact  is  this,  tha-,  when 
taken  out,  with  the  torpid  animal,  it  may  be 
rolled  across  a  floor  without  injury.  In  this 
snug  cell,  which  is  soon  filled  up  and  closed 
externally,  the  jumping  mouse  securely  abides 
through  all  the  frosts  and  storms  of  winter, 
needing  neither  food  nor  fuel,  being  utterly 
quiescent,  and  apparently  dead,  though  sus- 
ceptible at  any  time  of  reanimation,  by  being 
very  gradually  stimulated  by  light  and  heat. 

The  little  burrow  under  examination,  when 
called  to  observe  the  jumping  mouse,  proved 
to  be  made  by  the  merry  musicians  of  the 
meadows,  the  field  crickets,  acheta  campestris. 
These  lively  black  crickets  are  very  numerous, 
and  contribute  very  largely  to  that  general  song 
which  is  so  delightful  to  the  ear  of  the  true 
lover  of  nature,  as  it  rises  on  the  air  from  my- 
riads of  happy  creatures  rejoicing  amid  the 
bounties  conferred  on  them  by  Providence. 
It  is  not  a  voice  that  the  crickets  utter,  but  a 
regular  vibration  of  musical  chords,  produced 
by  nibbing  the  nervures  of  the  elytra  against  a 
sort  of  network  intended  to  produce  the  vibra- 
tions. The  reader  will  find  an  excellent  de- 
scription of  the  apparatus  in  Kirby  and 
Spence's  book,  but  he  may  enjoy  a  much  more 
satisfactory  comprehension  of  the  whole,  by 
visiting  the  field  cricket  in  his  summer  resi- 
dence, see  him  tuning  his  viol,  and  awakening 
the  echoes  with  his  music.  By  such  an  exa- 
mination as  may  be  there  obtained,  he  may 
derive  more  knowledge  than  by  frequent  pe- 
rusal of  the  most  eloquent  writings,  and  per- 
haps observe  circumstances  which  the  learned 
authors  are  utterly  ignorant  of. 

Among  the  great  variety  of  burrows  formed 
in  the  grass,  or  under  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
by  various  animals  and  insects,  there  is  one 
that  I  have  often  anxiously  and  as  yet  fruitless- 
ly explored.  This  burrow  is  formed  by  the 
smallest  quadruped  animal  known  to  man,  the 
minute  shreie,  which,  when  full  grown,  rarely 
exceeds  the  weight  of  thirty-six  grains .  I  had 
seen  specimens  of  this  very  interesting  crea- 
ture in  the  museum,  and  had  been  taught,  by 
a  more  experienced  friend,  to  distinguish  its 
burrow,  which  I  have  often  perseveringly 
traced,  with  the  hope  of  finding  the  living  ani- 
mal, but  in  vain.  On  one  occasion,  I  patiently 
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pursued  a  burrow  nearly  round  a  large  barn, 
opening  it  all  the  way.  I  followed  it  under  the 
barn  floor,  which  was  sufficiently  high  to  allow 
me  to  crawl  beneath.  There  I  traced  it  about 
to  a  tiresome  extent,  and  was  at  length  re- 
warded by  discovering  where  it  terminated, 
under  a  foundation  stone,  perfectly  safe  from 
my  attempts.  Most  probably  a  whole  family 
of  them  were  then  present,  and  1  had  my  la- 
bour for  my  pains.  As  these  little  creatures 
are  nocturnal,  and  are  rarely  seen  from  the 
nature  of  the  places  they  frequent,  the  most 
probable  mode  of  taking  them  alive  would  be, 
by  placing  a  small  mouse  trap  in  their  way, 
baited  with  a  little  tainted  or  slightly  spoiled 
meat.  If  a  common  mouse  trap  be  used,  it  is 
necessary  to  work  it  over  with  additional  wire, 
as  this  shrew  could  pass  between  the  bars  even 
of  a  close  mouse  trap.  They  are  sometimes 
killed  by  cats,  and  thus  obtained,  as  the  cat 
never  eats  them,  perhaps  on  account  of  their 
rank  smell,  owing  to  a  peculiar  glandular  ap- 
paratus on  each  side,  that  pours  out  a  power- 
fully odorous  greasy  substance.  The  species 
of  the  shrew  genus  are  not  all  so  exceedingly 
diminutive,  as  some  of  them  are  even  larger 
than  a  common  mouse.  They  have  their 
teeth  coloured  at  the  tips  in  a  remarkable 
manner;  it  is  generally  of  a  pitchy  brown,  or 
dark  chesnut  hue,  and,  like  the  colouring  of 
the  teeth  in  the  beaver  and  other  animals,  is 
owing  to  the  enamel  being  thus  formed,  and 
not  to  any  mere  accident  of  diet.  The  shrews 
are  most  common  about  stables  and  cow-hou- 
ses; and  there,  should  I  ever  take  the  field 
again,  my  traps  shall  be  set,  as  my  desire  to 
have  one  of  these  little  quadrupeds  is  still  as 
great  as  ever.  John. 

ON  MALARIA. 

From  Silliman's  Journal. 

To  the  Editor.  • 

Dear  sir — The  cause  of  remitting  and  in- 
termitting fevers,  and  of  the  chronic  maladies 
which  hang  upon  the  constitution  after  it  has 
resisted  the  first  attacks.,  is  a  subject  of  the 
deepest  concern,  and  worthy  of  the  strictest 
scrutiny.  It  is  of  the  more  importance  to  pur- 
sue it  to  the  most  certain  issues,  because  the 
treatment  of  diseases  similar  in  appearance, 
but  of  different  origin,  is  injurious  or  sanative 
according  to  the  cause  of  the  complaint.  This 
class  of  disorders  has  been  attributed  to  marsh 
eflluvia,  and  to  various  other  sources,  involving 
the  subject  in  obscurity  and  error.  Few  peo- 
ple are  aware  of  the  prevalence  of  this  noxi- 
ous principle:  and  wlren  I  state,  that  it  is  be- 
lieved by  several  experimental  physiologists  to 
be  the  cause,  in  some  form  or  other,  of  nearly 
half  the  diseases  which  visit  the  human  race, 
and  that  its  existence,  or  the  means  of  avci  ting 
its  effects,  are  scarcely  known, — I  need  not 
urge  the  importance  of"  awakening  public  at- 
tention, and  of  appealing  to  the  feelings  of  in- 
terest, patriotism,  and  humanity,  to  unite  with 
science  in  the  investigation. 

Presuming  that  the  plan  of  your  Journal 
embraces  every  branch  of  physical  science, 
I  take  the  liberty  to  request  a  place  for  sonic 
observations  upon  the  phenomena  of  marsh 
exhalations  or  malaria. 

It  will  be  my  object  to  show, 


I.  That  the  fever  and  ague,  intermitting  and 
remitting  fevers,  and  some  complaints  which 
aflilict  diflferent  sections  of  this  country,  result 
from  those  poisonous  exhalations  called  by  the 
Italians  maVaria,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  vi- 
cinity of  marshes. 

II.  That  this  insalubrity  may  arise  from 
morasses,  salt  marsh,  ponds,  canals,  swamps, 
wet  pastures  and  meadows,  bogs,  newly  clear- 
ed land,  neglected  gardens  and  ruins,  and  in- 
undated plantations. 

III.  That  it  is  practicable  to  control  this 
deleterious  influence,  and  in  most  instances  to 
subdue  it,  by  human  skill  and  industry — and 
that  by  ascertaining  those  situations  where  it  is 
impracticable,  the  waste  of  human  life  at  pre- 
sent experienced,  may,  by  suitable  defences,  be 
prevented. 

1.  There  are  various  opinions  of  the  nature 
and  origin  of  malaria.  Many  have  attributed 
the  origin  of  the  specific  poison  to  unknown 
gases, — some  to  volcanic  fumes — electrical 
agencies — or  the  mysterious  influence  of  com- 
ets; some  have  charged  it  to  cold  and  damp- 
ness; others  to  animal  putrefaction — to  vege- 
table decomposition,  or  to  animalcules  in  the 
atmosphere;  while  there  are  those,  who  deny 
it  a  material  existence,  attributing  it  to  the  ven- 
geance of  Heaven,  as  an  infliction  upon  man- 
kind for  transgression,  the  proximate  cause 
being  inappreciable  by  philosophy.  A  recent 
writf.r  affirms  that  "we  are  totally  unacquaint- 
ed Wfth  the  causes  of  every  kind  of  endemic 
disease."  This  unqualified  assertion  is  at  va- 
riance with  a  long  settled  opinion,  that  a  cer- 
tain class  of  maladies  unequivocally  originate 
in  the  miasmata  emanating  from  marshes, 
although  the  precise  nature  and  quality  of  the 
poison  are  not  cognizable  by  our  senses.  I 
think  it  will  require  but  few  examples  to  estab- 
lish the  fact,  that  this  emanation  does  produce 
certain  endemic  and  epidemic  diseases;  and  for 
this  purpose  I  shall  name  some  cases  of  pecu- 
liar violence,  aggravated  indeed  by  tropical 
heats,  but  yet  so  obviously  proceeding  from 
this  source,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  origin. 

On  the  island  of  St.  Thoinas,  situated  in  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea,  between  Congo  and  Benin, 
the  town  is  built  to  the  leeward  of  an  exten- 
sive marsh.  In  1776,  seven  officers  from  the 
Phcnix  ship  of  war  went  on  shore  to  visit  the 
governor  of  tiie  island,  eveiy  one  of  whom  was 
taken  ill  of  intermitting  fever,  and  all  died  ex- 
cept one,  who  returned  to  England  in  very  ill 
healtli.  Every  seaman  who  went  ashore  for 
wood  and  water,  if  he  slept  ashore,  was  like- 
wise taken  ill,  and  only  two  escaped  witii  life, 
while  no  otiierman  of  the  ship's  company  was 
seized  with  any  kind  of  distemper  during  that 
service.  In  the  following  year,  the  Phenix 
made  another  voyage  to  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
when  again  touching  at  St.  Thomas,  she  lost 
eight  out  of  ten  who  imprudently  remained  all 
night  on  shore.  In  an  attcmjjt  to  settle  a  colo- 
ny on  an  island  near  Borneo,  the  place  was 
healthy  for  six  months  duiing  the  northeast 
monsoon  which  came  from  the  sea.  but  when 
the  southwest  monsoon  blew  over  vast  mar- 
shes for  six  months,  remitting  fevers  of  the 
most  malignant  nature  prevailed,  "cutting  off" 
the  stoutest  men  in  a  few  hours."  Dr.  Trot- 
ter, physician  to  his  Britannic  majesty's  ship 


Assistance,  relates  that  in  a  voyage  to  the  coast 
of  Guinea,  in  1762,  .scarcely  a  man  was  indis- 
posed; but  with  a  view  to  expedition,  a  tent 
was  erected  on  a  low  shore  for  the  men  em- 
ployed to  procure  wood  and  water,  every  one 
of  whom  died,  and  the  rest  of  the  ship's  com- 
pany remained  perfectly  healthy.  A  simi- 
lar fatality  occurred  to  some  people  from  a 
Danish  ship,  sent  on  shore  for  water  in  a  low 
wet  place,  "covered  with  impenetrable  man- 
groves," near  the  streights  of  Sunda,  every 
one  was  seized  with  fatal  remitting  fever.,  and 
one  recovered,  while  all  on  board  continued  in 
health.  Dr.  Blane  remarked,  that  "a  land  wind 
blowing  over  some  ponds  and  marshes  near 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  caused  almost  every  man 
sent  on  shore  for  wood  and  water,  to  be 
attacked  with  bilious  remitting  fever,  while 
not  a  man  in  the  fleet  was  attacked  who 
was  not  employed  on  that  service."  On  the 
low  banks  of  the  Spirito  Santo.,  a  river  on  the 
east  coast  of  Africa,  of  forty-seven  men,  part 
of  the  crew  of  an  Italian  ship  of  war,  who  slept 
in  tents,  not  one  escaped  a  malignant  remitting 
fever.  The  low  coasts  of  Indrapour,  in  Suma- 
tra, and  of  Gombroon,  in  Persia,  are  subject 
to  the  same  calamity  from  the  same  cause;  and 
so  violent  are  the  attacks,  that  many  are  seized 
in  the  first  instance  with  delirium,  and  others 
with  apoplexy  or  palsy.  A  flood  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, in  1780,  surrounded  Bassora  with  a 
salt  marsh,  for  a  salt  desert  reaches  to  the 
gates  on  one  side,  which,  with  the  effect  of  an 
almost  unparalleled  degree  of  heat,  nearly  de- 
populated the  city.  Fahrenheit's  thermom- 
eter rose  from  156°  to  162°  in  the  sun,  and  to 
115°  in  the  shade. 

The  epidemics  which  visit  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Nile,  Euphrates  and  Ganges, 
after  their  annual  inundation,  are  as  notorious 
as  the  rise  of  the  waters;  and  were  it  not  for 
trespassing  on  the  patience  of  your  readers, 
examples  without  number  might  be  cited,  of 
the  endemic  fevers  which  have  devastated  Ba- 
tavia,  Bengal  and  Egypt- -Spain,  France  and 
Italy,  with  other  Asiatic  and  European  coun- 
tries. But  I  think  it  unnecessary  to  add  any 
further  proofs  that  mars!)  exhalations  produce 
this  form  of  febrile  disease;  for  in  the  forego- 
ing examples  you  will  remark,  that  almost 
every  instance  is  described  as  a  remitting  or 
intermitting  fever. 

Before  1  proceed  to  speak  of  the  properties 
of  these  effluvia,  I  beg  leave  to  show  that  not 
only  are  the  desperate  fevers,  and  the  terrific 
horrors  attending  those  examples  of  exleimi- 
nating  mortality  dependent  upon  fliis  cause; 
but  that  we  also,  though  blessed  with  a  tem- 
perate climate,  and  genial  seasons,  may  trace 
many  of  the  indispositions  that  disturb  us  to 
the  same  origin,  while  most  of  the  epidemic 
maladies  which  clotiie  our  towns  and  villages 
in  mourning,  and  render  fan  ilies  desolate  in 
the  open  country ,'i)i  oceed  from  this  inexhausti- 
ble and  self  renovating  source. 

(To  be  continued.) 

No  better  cosmetics  than  a  severe  temper- 
ance and  |)urity,  modesty  and  humility,  a  gra- 
cious temper,  and  calmness  of  spirit;  no  true 
beauty  without  the  signatures  of  these  graces 
in  the  very  countenance.  Ray. 
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(Continued  from  page  127.) 

I  am  fully  aware  that,  in  this  age  of  liber- 
ality, the  man  who  stands  up  as  the  advocate 
of  creeds  or  confessions,  exposes  himself  to  a 
thousand  hostile  attacks.  For  the  liberals  of 
this  age  are  only  liberal  to  tliemselves — with 
one  exception,  indeed,  that  they  are  most 
liberal  of  abuse  to  every  man  who  dares  to  lift 
the  hand  of  opposition  against  them.  Well, 
be  it  so.  I  only  pray  that  I  may  be  enabled 
to  bear  misrepresentation  or  invective  with 
composure  and  forgiveness  ;  and  that  God 
may  enable  me  now,  and  at  all  times,  to  vindi- 
cate the  cause  of  truth,  and  exhibit  the  fallacy 
and  inconclusiveness  of  the  arguments  by 
which  it  is  assailed. 

That  an  improper  use  has  often  been  made 
of  creeds  and  confessions,  I  willingly  admit ; 
but  when  I  have  admitted  so  much,  I  have 
only  said,  that,  in  tiie  hands  of  men,  every 
thing  has  been  abused.  Reason,  the  word  of 
God  himself,  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  every 
good  gift  of  God,  have  been  abused  ;  and  so 
evident  is  this  fact,  that  it  has  passed  into  a 
logical  proverb — that  we  are  not  to  argue 
from  the  abuse  of  any  thing.  Taking  it,  then, 
for  granted,  that  every  honourable  opponent 
will  argue  from  other  principles  than  the 
abuse  of  creeds,  I  shall  proceed  to  explain 
the  sole  purpose  of  church  creeds,  and  then 
vindicate  their  use  from  the  objections  now 
urged  against  them. 

Every  man  has  a  creed,  for  every  man  be- 
lieves something;  and  a  creed  is  merely  what 
a  man  believes. 

The  sole  purpose  of  a  creed,  then,  is  to  show 
what  a  man  believes,  or  what  a  church  be- 
lieves. Every  thing  beyond  this  comes  under 
the  head  of  abuse.  When  we  call  upon  a 
man,  then,  for  his  creed,  we  merely  ask,  what 
does  he  believe  ?  and  I  confess  I  can  see  no 
principle,  either  of  politeness  or  religion,  that 
forbids  the  question,  nor  any  principle  of  ho- 
nesty that  entitles  any  man  to  refuse  a  reply. 

I  have  given  to  the  subject  all  the  attention 
in  my  power,  during  the  entire  progress  of  the 
discussion,  and  the  arguments  urged  against 
reference  to  creeds,  seem  to  me  reducible  to 
the  following  arrangement.  I  shall  state  them 
in  order,  that  I  may  meet  them  with  a  refuta- 
tion : — 

1.  It  has  been  argued,  that  "  we  wish  to 
impose  a  test."  There  is  a  double  fallacy  in 
this  argument.  We  impose  nothing  ;  for  im- 
position implies  power,  with  pains  and  penal- 
ties for  refusing  compliance.  Thus,  in  popu- 
lar use,  the  word  test,  signifies  something  to 
be  taken,  in  order  to  qualify  for  office  ;  and 
which,  if  taken,  the  right  to  the  office  follows. 
Confessions  of  faith  have  been  so  abused — but 
any  such  abuse  must  be  far  from  our  minds. 
Were  a  man  to  sign  a  confession  of  faith 
again  and  again,  I  should  not  consider  him 
one  whit  better  qualified  for  the  ministerial 
of^ce  than  before  his  signature.  My  convic- 
tion of  the  sincerity  of  his  profession,  the 
scripturality  of  his  views,  and  the  sanctity 
of  his  life,  would,  in  my  mind,  be  his  sole 
qualifications  :  for  the  signing  of  a  creed  I  con- 
sider not  as  a  test — I  merely  view  it  as  a 


means  of  putting  to  a  man  this  plain  question, 
What  do  you  think  ? 

2.  The  second  argument  against  the  use  of 
any  creed  is  derived  from  the  danger  of  bind- 
ing men  to  any  uninspired  phraseology.  On 
this  subject,  let  me  explain  the  practice,  and 
vindicate  the  conduct,  of  the  general  synod  of 
Ulster.  At  an  early  period  of  the  synod's 
history,  it  was  found,  that  some  persons 
scrupled  to  admit  certain  phrases  in  the  West- 
minster confession,  the  acknowledged  record 
of  the  faith  of  the  synod.  These  scruples 
arose,  not  from  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  confession,  but  from  the  phraseology  in 
which  some  of  them  were  expressed.  The 
synod,  theret'bre,  enacted — that  persons,  when 
required  to  make  a  declaration  of  their  faith, 
might  have  liberty  to  explain,  in  words  of 
their  own,  the  sense  in  which  they  understood 
any  particular  phrases  ;  at  the  same  time 
satisfying  the  presbytery  that  they  did  not  re- 
ject the  doctrine,  but  merely  scrupled  at  the 
phraseology.  This  order  of  synod  was  called 
"The  Pacific  Act;"  and  has  been  the  ordi- 
nary law  in  subscribing  presbyteries  down  till 
this  time.  For  my  own  part,  I  would  not 
wish  to  bind  any  man  to  express  his  faith  in 
any  particular,  uninspired  phraseology  what- 
ever. I  would  leave  him  to  the  free  and  un- 
restricted selection  of  his  own  words,  where 
he  could  not  adopt  mine  ;  but  I  would  beg  him 
to  furnish  me  with  such  words  as  would  clear- 
ly enable  me  to  comprehend  his  meaning. 

3.  But  if  you  are  willing  to  sanction  a  man's 
selection  of  phrases,  then  why  not  be  content- 
ed with  mere  Scripture  phrases  ?  Here  let 
me  remark,  that  all  the  opponents  of  creeds 
and  confessions  would,  I  believe,  at  once  sur- 
render and  throw  down  their  arms,  were 
churches  to  accept  of  their  declarations  of 
faith  in  mere  Scripture  phrases..  And  why 
are  they  not  contented  with  such  declaration  ? 
Why,  just  because  it  is  no  declaration.  Let 
me  respectfully  bag  your  attention  to  this 
point.  A  confession  in  Scripture  phrases  is 
indeed  a  declaration  of  what  God  has  said, 
but  not  an  account  of  the  meaning  man 
attaches  to  God's  sayings.  Mr.  Montgomery 
has  undertaken  to  show,  that  he  holds  no 
opinions  inconsistent  with  the  word  of  God. 
In  other  words,  as  he  is  generally  understood 
to  be  an  Arian,  and  as  he  may  fairly  be  con- 
sidered as  the  representative  of  the  entire 
body  of  the  Arians  of  this  synod,  Mr.  M.  un- 
dertakes to  prove  that  Arianism  is  consistent 
with  the  word  of  God  ;  and  that  b)  conse- 
quence, the  faith  of  trinitarians  is  inconsistent 
with  that  word.  Now,  how  does  Mr.  M. 
effect  this  demonstration  ?  Why,  by  declar- 
ing that  he  believes  his  Bible.  This  is  a  spe- 
cimen of  that  form  of  sophism,  which,  by 
proving  too  much,  it  is  found  to  prove  no- 
thing. I  know  Mr.  M.  abhors  Socinianism 
as  much  as  we  do.  Now,  a  Socinian  will  join 
Mr.  M.  in  declaring  that  he  believes  the 
Bible.  Therefore,  on  Mr.  M.'s  principles, 
the  faith  of  the  Socinian  is  also  consistent  with 
the  word  of  God.  That  is,  the  Arian  and 
Socinian  creeds,  which  are  inconsistent  with 
one  another,  are  yet  both  consistent  with  the 
word  of  God. 

But  let  us  examine  Mr.  Montgomery's  con- 


fession of  faith  a  little  more  minutely.  When 
Philip,  says  he  baptized  the  Ethiopian  noble- 
man, it  was  upon  this  simple  declaration,  "  1 
believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God." 
^' And  1,"  said  Mr.  M.  "do  most  decidedly 
believe  this."  Mr.  Montgomery  has  also  un- 
dertaken to  prove  that  Arians  hold  all  the 
doctrines  that  can  justly  be  required  of  them, 
in  order  to  church-fellowship  with  trinitari- 
ans. The  text  adduced  to  prove  this  was  1 
John  iv.  14  :  "  We  do  testify  that  the  Father 
sent  the  Son  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world  ; 
and  whosoever  shall  confess  that  Jesus  is  the 
Son  of  God,  God  dwelleth  in  him,  and  he  in 
God."  «  Most  cordially,"  said  Mr.  M.,  "  do 
we  believe  this  doctrine  ;  we  subscribe  to  it 
with  all  our  hearts  and  consciences."  Now, 
all  this  looks  very  fair,  and  sounds  most  ortho- 
dox, and  after  all  contains  not  one  word  to 
the  purpose.  Had  we  asked  Mr.  M.  what 
the  Bible  had  called  Christ,  he  had  answered 
rightly,  "  The  Son  of  God."  But  we  ask 
him  not  what  the  Bible  says,  we  ask  him  what 
he  thinks  the  Bible  means  by  "  Son  of  God." 
Does  it  mean  that  he  was  "  God  manifest  in 
the  flesh?"  or  does  it  mean  that  he  was  an 
angel  or'created  spirit  ?  or  does  it  mean  that 
he  was  a  man  of  like  infirmities  with  our- 
selves ? — When  Mr.  Montgomery  lias  answer- 
ed these  plain  questions,  we  shall  then  be  able 
to  estimate  the  amount  of  an  Arian  confession. 
— And  I  do  appeal  to  Mr.  M.,  by  the  value 
he  puts  upon  simple  truth,  whether  the  use  of 
equivocal  language  be  worthy  of  the  character 
of  an  honest  man  ?  The  language  of  Scrip- 
ture is  not,  indeed,  naturally  equivocal.  But 
the  introduction  of  Arian  and  Socinian  doc- 
trines have  made  it  so.  Must  not  then  every 
man,  upon  the  principles  of  common  honesty, 
employ  such  explanations  as  will  show  to 
every  one  the  real  sense  and  meaning  he  at- 
taches to  the  divine  word  ?  Ramohun  Roy,  a 
Bramin,  and  sort  of  a  Socinian,  will  immedi- 
ately adopt  Mr.  Montgomery's  creed.  Christ, 
he  will  tell  you,  was  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
for  he  saved  men  from  error  by  his  use  of 
excellent  precepts — Christ,  he  will  tell  you, 
was  the  "  Son  of  God  ;"  for  by  "  Son  of  God," 
he  means  merely  a  good  man.  Let  it  then  be 
remembered,  that  when  we  ask  a  man  for 
his  profession  of  faith,  we  ask  him  not  for  the 
words  of  the  Bible,  but  for  an  honest  declara- 
tion of  the  meaning  he  attaches  to  these 
words. 

4.  To  the  use  of  confessions  it  has  been  in- 
geniously objected  by  Mr.  Fletcher  Blakely, 
that  we  require  first  to  understand  the  Bible, 
and  then  we  make  a  confession  a  rule  for  im- 
derstanding  the  Bible  ;  which  we  are  presum- 
ed to  understand  before  the  confession  was 
made.  To  this  I  answer — a  confession  is  no 
rule  for  understanding  the  Bible  ;  a  confession 
is  a  mere  declaration  of  what  we  believe  to  be 
the  meaning  of  the  Bible. 

5.  The  same  individual  has  argued,  that  by 
a  confession  we  add  to  the  Bible.  Did  the 
gentleman  but  weigh  this  charge,  I  am  con- 
vinced he  would  retract  it.  What !  does  he 
mean  to  bring  us  under  that  awful  sentence 
pronounced  in  the  book  of  Revelation,  against 
those  who  add  to  the  word  of  God  !  I  can- 
not believe  him  so  liberally  uncharitable.  His 
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charge  arises  from  his  continual  mistake  about 
the  nature  and  purposes  of  creeds.  They  are 
not  made  to  add  to  the  word  of  God,  or  to 
have  any  authority  as  the  word  of  God  ;  they 
are  merely  intended  to  declare  what  we  be- 
lieve to  be  the  meaning  of  the  word  of  God. 
They  are  not  to  be  considered  an  authoritative 
declaration  of  what  we  believe  to  be  the  im- 
port of  his  saying. 

6.  He  has  likewise  charged  us  with  an  in- 
vasion of  the  rights  of  private  judgment.  In 
answer  to  this  I  shall  suppose  that  Mr.  B. 
subscribes  to  my  description  of"  private  judg- 
ment ;"  and  if  he  do,  1  deny  that  the  making 
of  a  confession  of  faith  is  an  invasion  of 
private  judgment.    I  aver  that  it  is  an  exer- 
cise   of  private   judgment.    An  individual 
comes  to  the  Bible,  and  by  every  means  which 
God  has  bestowed  upon  him,  he  endeavours 
to  ascertain  its  meaning.    He  propounds  this 
meaning  to  others  ;  and  on  a  similar  examina- 
tion, they  agree  with  him.    This  agreement 
is  a  mere  aggregate  of  private  judgments. 
Well,  in  their  union  of  private  judgments,  they 
determine   that   persons    denying  doctrines 
which  they  hold  to  be  fundamental  and  essen- 
tial, shall  not  be  considered  of  their  company. 
Ah  !  replies  the  objector,  if  you  deny  me  ad- 
mission, you  invade  my  private  judgment.  It 
may  be  so,  reply  the  others  ;  but  if  you  intrude, 
you  invade  our  private  judgment.    We  leave 
you,  sir,  undisturbed,  to  the  choice  of  your 
own   companionship  ;  nor  shall  we  intrude 
upon  you  farther  than  by  our  opinion,  if  you 
will  listen  to  it.    If  we  cannot  convince  you 
of  your  error,  and  our  correctness,  we  beg  to 
part,  and  to  part  in  charity.    But  surely,  sir, 
if  your  private  judgment  be  to  overturn  our 
private  judgment,  this  is   not  liberality,  but 
tyranny  over  our  own  conscience. 

Extracts  from  Original  Letters  of  Samuel 
Fothergill  to  John  Churchman,  not  hereto 
fore  printed. 


Warrington    1757.    I  nearly  sympathize 
with  the  living  amongst  you  in  this  time  of 
deep  probation.    Oh  that  you  all  may  stand 
fast  and  quit  yourselves  like  men,  for  that  tes 
timony  and  faith  once  delivered  and  now  re 
vived  to  the  saints.    In  this  heavenly  brotiier 
hood,  I  feel  myself  in  spirit  present  with  you 
in  your  land,  not  as  having  left  ought  undone 
which  duty  required,  but  in  the  sweet  partici- 
pation of  the  hope,  patience,  and  tribulation 
of  the  gospel  and  kingdom  of  Jesus  our  Lord. 
And  if  the  churcii  go  into  the  wilderness,  her 
place  is  prepared  of  God,  whose  eye  looks  to- 
wards, and  his  arm  sustains,  every  part  of  his 
extensive  family  boih  in  heaven  and  earth 
The  mourning  of  his  heritage  is  as  audible  to 
his  ear,  as  the  hosannas  of  the  fixed  inhabitants 
of  his  holy  mountain. 

9th  mo.  1757.  I  salute  thee  and  thine  in 
true  love.  I  have  often  felt  it  strong,  and  still 
perceive  it  is  of  that  nature  many  waters  can- 
not quench,  nor  can  the  distance  of  placo  im 
pair  it.  And  it  is  a  most  singular  privilege  the 
true  born  cliildren  enjoy  in  their  mutual  sense 
of  and  access  to  the  table  of  good  things 
when  the  laws  of  matter  and  motion  deprive 
them  of  personal  intercourse.    Oh  that  we 


may  know  the  renevvings  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
upon  us  in  such  a  manner  as  to  quahfy  for  a 
place  in  the  Lord's  house,  and  therein  to  abide 
as  sanctified  vessels,  empty  or  full  as  his  wis- 
dom sees  meet.  My  lot  hath  been  often  amongst 
the  empty  vessels,  in  which  allotment  I  wish  a 
wise  resignation  to  guard  me  against  impa 
tience  or  insensibility. 

I  have  had  several  letters  from  my  friends 
on  your  side  of  the  water,  which  give  me  an 
account  of  things  amongst  you.  I  hope  the 
trials  permitted  to  attend  you,  will  tend  to 
the  help  of  many,  though  I  believe  them  very 
severe  and  pinching.  The  desolations  on  your 
frontiers  are  very  distressing,  but  the  differ- 
ence in  Friends'  judgment,  the  disunion  within 
the  gates  of  our  Zion,  affords  more  cause  of 
mourning — am  glad  to  hear  mutual  condescen- 
sion prevails  amongst  you,  that  ancient  signal 
of  best  fellowship.  For  our  part  we  seem  (I 
mean  the  .=iociety)  to  live  in  great  union,  but  I 
fear  the  unity  of  the  one  ever  blessed  spirit  is 
not  the  source,  but  rather  an  agreement  to  let 
things  go  as  they  may  or  will  without  much 
care  about  them;  and  if  any  are  zealous  for 
the  testimony,  rather  to  single  them  out  as 
turners  of  the  world  upside  down  and  troub- 
lers  of  the  church's  quiet. 

Industrious  C.  Payton  and  Sophia  Hume 
have  been  in  Holland,  and  are  safely  returned 
home,  and  have  had  a  very  satisfactory  journey. 
For  my  own  part,  I  am  very  much  like  a  dis- 
banded soldier,  or  I  hope  more  of  an  invalid, 
yet  in  some  little  pay,  and  commanded  to  do 
duty  in  a  particular  spot  of  ground  ;  and  let 
my  Master's  good  pleasure  be  done,  and  let 
him  send  by  whom  he  will,  if  I  may  but  know 
my  name  is  upon  his  roll,  it  is  enough  for  me. 

We  have  lately  had  tiie  company  of  a  great 
stranger.  My  brother  John*  spent  a  few 
weeks  at  Scarborough,  and  returned  this  way 
to  London.  His  company  was  acceptable 
as  a  brother  and  as  a  friend.  I  hope  it  may 
contribute  to  his  health,  and  the  relaxation  o 
his  mind  from  a  cumber,  in  which  it  is  very 
difficult  for  the  plant  of  renown  to  flourish. 

Methinks  I  am  exceedingly  near  you  at  this 
time  in  my  spirit.    I  think  your  yearly  meeting 
at  Philadelphia  begins  this  day;  may  the  God 
and  Father  of  sure  mercies  preside,  and  as  in 
the  allotment  of  his  wisdom,  he  hath  seen  meet 
to  prove  you  deeply,  may  wisdom  and  know 
ledge  be  the  stability  of  your  times.    The  es 
tablishment  of  a  meeting  for  sufferings  was  by 
many  amongst  you  little  thought  of,  as  you  sat 
under  your  own  vine  and  figtree;  many  of  you 
have  rejoiced  in  the  flowiiigs  of  worldly  abun 
dance,  and  not  sung  to  the  springing  well  o 
God's  salvation,  and  it  is  consistent  with  his 
righteousness  to  vary  his  voice  and  teach  them 
by  the  things  they  sufl'er,  what  is  due  to  his 
arm  and  the  weakness  of  your  own. 

1759.    Many  sympathize  with  their  brcth 
ren  amongst  you,  who  suffer  for  conscience 
s;ikc,  and  have  their  sufferings  augmented  by 
being  wounded  in  the  house  of  their  friends 
but  what  shall  wc  say  but  refer  all  to  the  wis 
dom  of  that  Being,  who  best  knows  by  what 
means  to  winnow  away  the  chaffand  purify  to 
himself  a  peculiar  i)copIe?    I  trust,  in  and 


through  all  these  things,  the  great  name  will 
be  exalted,  and  the  church  be  more  and  more 
evidently  built  on  that  which  cannot  be  re- 
moved. Sti  ait  is  the  way  to  life,  and  few  there 
be  that  find  it,  is  a  remark  which  hath  lost  no 
part  of  its  truth  and  weight  by  its  antiquity. 

The  account  of  the  promising  prospect  of 
the  youth  amongst  you  is  to  me  cause  of  hum- 
ble thankfulness  to  the  ever  blessed  Helper, 
who  will  in  his  own  way  and  manner  carry  on 
his  own  cause,  and  make  the  place  of  his  feet 
glorious  :  I  fully  believe  it  is  his  purpose,  not- 
withstanding the  day  is  dark  and  gloomy;  and 
oh  that  the  natural  branches  of  our  vine  may 
never  be  plucked  away  for  their  unfruitfulness, 
but  the  will  of  the  Lord  be  done. 

I  often  nearly  remember  thee  and  thy  situa- 
tion, who  hath  a  quicker  sense  of  feeling  than 
many  others,  and  cannot  with  indifferency  be- 
hold the  temple  violated  and  polluted  by  con- 
tentious apostatizing  spirits;  may  healing  balm 
and  heavenly  help  be  supplied  in  every  needful 
time.  Farewell,  beloved  fr  lend,  let  us  remem- 
ber each  other  when  we  can,  and  carefully 
loatch  to  the  end. 


*  The  celebrated  Dr.  John  Fothergill  of  London. 


FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

HISTORICAL  FRAGMENTS. 

The  early  history  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
has  been  wi-itten  by  Sewell  and  Gough,  with 
more  attention  to  details  than  to  general  and 
comprehensive  views.  Their  works  are  in 
fact  mere  chronicles,  interspersed  with  nu- 
merous biographical  sketches.  The  reader 
gathers  from  the  incidental  mention  of  some 
circumstance,  that  a  meeting  of  the  Soci- 
ety of  Friends  existed  at  a  certain  time  and 
place,  but  is  left  in  the  dark  as  to  the  period  of 
its  establishment  and  decay.  It  is  not  perhaps 
too  late  to  collect  the  materials  which  may  ena- 
ble some  future  writer  to  prepare  a  history  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  people  called 
Quakers,  in  a  inanner  better  suited  to  the  dig- 
nity and  interest  of  the  subject.  I  have  amused 
some  leisure  moments  by  extractitig  from  the 
printed  epistles  of  the  yearly  meeting  of  Lon- 
don, those  passages  which  relate  to  the  condi- 
tion of  meetings  in  foreign  countries.  It  will 
be  seen  by  these  that  Friends  were  settled  in 
many  places  where  all  ti  ace  of  them  is  now 
effaced.  The  history  of  the  progress  and  de- 
cline of  these  settlements  is  almost  a  total 
blank;  although  much  occasional  information 
may  be  gleaned  from  the  various  journals 
of  our  early  Friends.  There  can  be  few  more 
appropriate  subjects  of  enquiry  for  the  contri- 
butors to  "  The  Friend,"  and  by  way  of  in- 
troducing the  discussion,  I  request  the  inser- 
tion of  the  following  extracts  from  the  primed 
epistles.  lles|)ecling  the  Friends  at  Algiers, 
so  often  mentioned  below,  Sewell  has  this  pas- 
sage. "  Now  concerning  those  Quakers  at 
Algiers,  of  whom  mention  hath  been  made, 
that  they  were  slaves  there,  it  was  a  pretty 
long  time  before  opportunity  was  found  to  re- 
deem ihcm;  hut  in  the  meanwhile,  they  so 
faithfully  served  their  masters,  that  they  were 
suffered  to  go  loose  through  the  town,  without 
being  chained  or  fettered;  and  liberty  was  also 
allowed  them  to  meet  at  set  times  for  religious 
worship:  and  their  patrons  themselves  would 
sometimes  come  and  see  what  they  did  tliere; 
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and  finding  no  irnaires  or  prints, as  papist  slaves 
in  the  exercise  of  their  worship  made  use  of,  but 
hearing  from  their  slaves  that  they  reverently 
adored  and  worshipped  the  living  God,  creator 
of  heaven  and  earth,  they  connmended  them 
for  it,  and  said  it  was  very  good,  and  that  they 
might  freely  do  so.  And  since  one  of  them 
was  raised  to  speak  by  way  of  edification  to  his 
friends,  some  other  English  slaves  frequenting 
that  meeting  came  lo  be  united  with  them.  In 
the  meanwhile  the  Quaker's  name  came  to  be 
known  at  Algiers,  as  a  people  that  might  be 
trusted  beyond  others." 

1683.  "  Here  were  some  tender  Friends  ftom  Dant- 
zick,  Frizeland,  Holland,  Noi  way,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  from  America.  And  we  understand  that  Friends 
keep  up  their  meetings  in  Algiers  in  Turkey.  And  some 
Friends  are  going  to  the  yearly  meetings  in  Holland. 
And  there  is  another  yearly  meeting  settled  at  Dant- 
•zick;  by  which  we  understand  that  they  are  in  unity, 
and  the  Lord's  blessed  presence  is  among  them,  and 
his  truth  spreads  and  prospers." 

1684.  "Two  letters  sent  from  Friends  of  Dantzick, 
dated  the  20th  of  the  second  month  1684,  were  read, 
signifying  their  strait  confinement;  being  prisoners 
in  the  house  of  correction  there,  under  extreme  hard 
usage  and  cruelty;  forced  to  lie  upon  straw,  in  this 
late'extreme  sharp  winter.  They  have  been  shack- 
led or  chained  together,  two  and  two,  by  their  hands; 
and  by  the  magistrates  (the  senate  of  that  place) 
sentenced  to  be  kept  and  fed  with  bread  and  water 
only  for  their  sustenance.  Also,  an  epistle  from  the 
quarterly  meeting  at  Amsterdam,  dated  the  3d  of  the 
second  month,  1G84,  was  read;  recommending  the 
distressed  case  of  the  said  prisoners  at  Dantzick  to 
this  our  meeting.  And  Friends  of  Holland  having 
done  much  for  them,  &c.  in  their  suffering  necessi- 
ties, manifold  imprisonments,  and  banishments,  tiiis 
meeting  could  do  no  less  than  concur  with  said 
Friends  of  Holland;  and  in  Christian  bowels  and  ten- 
derness, order  something  towards  the  relief  of  the 
said  suffering  Friends  in  Holland.  And  we  were 
moved,  in  the  love  of  God,  by  epistles  to  encourage 
and  strengthen  these  our  extreme  suffering  brethren 
in  their  ciiristian  and  faithful  testimony. 

"An  account  being  given  by  a  meeting  here,ordered 
to  inspect  the  accounts  of  Friends  that  are  captives 
in  Algiers,  &c.  intimating  that  what  was  charitably 
contributed  formerly  towards  their  redemption,  and 
left  for  that  service,  is  in  a  great  part  expended  for 
the  redemption  of  many,  and  the  rest  thereof  is  well 
nio-h  engaged  for  the  redemption  of  several  Friends 
more  that  have  long  remained  captives;  some  where- 
of have  been  under  ext  erne  hardships,  as  violent 
beating,  and  other  cruelties,  by  their  patroones. 

"  Account  is  also  given,  by  letters  from  Ireland, 
Scotland,  Barbadoes,  Bermudas,  Carolina,  New  Eng- 
land, Jamaica,  and  other  plantations  in  America,  that 
things  are  pretty  well  there,  and  truth  spreads  and 
increases;  and  that  Friends  generally  are  in  love  and 
unity." 

1685.  "  Divers  seasonable  and  lively  accounts,  by 
epistles,  were  given  from  foreign  parts;  as  from  Ire- 
land, Holland,  Barbadoes,  Pennsylvania,  &c.  of  the 
love,  unity,  and  peace  among  Friends,  and  truth's 
prosperity  in  those  parts:  particularly  that  from  Hol- 
land, signifying,  that  Friends  at  Dantzick,  and  in 
other  eastern  parts  beyond  the  seven  provinces,  are 
at  present  in  the  enjoyment  of  more  quietness  and 
liberty  than  formerly.  The  Lord  iias  been  pleased  to 
influence  the  king  of  Poland,  and  the  magistrates  of 
Dantzick,  moderately  to  resent  the  applications  made 
to  them  in  behalf  of  the  said  suffering  Friends  and 
brethren;  although  most  of  them,  by  means  of  their 
former  great  sufferings,  were  reduced  to  so  low  a 
condition  in  the  world,  that  they  are  not  yet  able  to 
support  themselves  and  families,  without  assistance 
from  Friends  at  Amsterdam;  upon  whom  the  burden 
having  long  lain,  Friends  of  this  meeting  agreed  to 
communicate  something  of  their  Christian  charity 
towards  the  assisting  and  encouraging  them  in  the 
said  good  work. 

"And  concerning  our  Friends  that  were  captives  in 
Algiers,  the  care  and  diligence  of  Friends  here,  in- 


trusted in  that  affair,  hath  been  such,  that  several 
Friends  have  been  redeemed,  and  come  safe  home, 
since  the  last  yearly  meeting:  and  have  very  honest- 
ly, tenderly,  and  thankfully  acknowledged  Friends' 
care  and  kindness  towards  them.  And  as  to  those 
that  yet  remain  captives,  Friends  are  taking  the  same 
care  for  their  redemption  also;  which  it  is  hoped  will 
shortly  be  accomplished.  And  Friends  here  being 
sensible  how  the  Lord  hath  supported  them  in  their 
faithful  testimony  for  his  name,  and  under  their  deep 
afflictions  that  they  have  suffered  in  that  dark  place 
of  captivity  in  Algiers,  are  greatly  comforted  and 
satisfied  in  their  Christian  care  and  charity  on  their 
behalf" 

1686.  "  And  as  concerning  Friends  that  were  cap- 
tives in  Algiers,  we  let  you  know,  they  are  all  re- 
deemed except  one,  whom  we  hope  shortly  will  also 
be  iiere.  But  several  Friends  are  now  captives  in 
Sally;  for  whose  redemption  Friends  are  also  taking 
care,  and  hope  in  time  to  effect  it." 

1687.  "  We  hereby  give  you  to  understand,  that 
at  this  our  meeting,  we  have  received  and  read  many 
good  epistles  and  letters  from  our  Friends  and  breth- 
ren of  divers  meetings  and  countries  on  this  side 
and  beyond  the  seas,  giving  us  an  account  of  the 
prosperity  r,f  truth,  and  the  Lord's  work,  and  Friend's 
love  and  unity  therein,  and  of  their  peaceable 
meetings  and  increase;  as  from  Scotland,  Wales,  Ire- 
land, Holland,  Nevis,  Barbadoes,  Maryland,  Rhode- 
Island,  West  and  East  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania;  and 
were  truly  comforted  to  understand  thereby  the  con- 
cord, unity,  and  godly  care  and  zeal  for  the  name  of 
our  Lord  that  lives  and  is  continued  amongst  his 
people  in  the  parts  and  places  aforesaid. 

"  Also  v/e  thought  meet  hereby  to  acquaint  you, 
that  all  our  Friends  (except  Roger  Udy)  that  were 
late  captives  at  Algiers,  are  redeeined  and  set  at  li- 
berty, to  their  great  relief,  and  comfort  of  them  and 
their  relations  and  distressed  families;  wherein 
Friends' care  has  greatly  tended  to  the  strength  and 
establishment  of  the  sufferers  in  the  truth,  engaging 
their  hearts  to  return  thanks  to  God,  and  tender 
acknowledgments  to  Friends,  for  their  love  and  care 
concerning  them.  But  as  concerning  the  Friends 
who  are  captives  at  Mequinez  (taken  by  the  Sally- 
men)  although  a  great  concern  and  care  hath  been 
and  is  upon  Friends  here  about  them,  yet  no  way  is 
found  open  at  present  for  the  accomplishment  there- 
of: only  Friends  here  have  found  out  means  to  con- 
vey some  relief  to  them  in  their  necessities;  which 
they  are  careful  of. 

"  The  number  of  the  captive  Friends  in  Mequinez 
is  now  ten:  that  is  to  say,  Joseph  Wasey,  John  Beal- 
ing,  and  Joseph  Harbin;  who  being  taken  and  carried 
captives  thither,  found  two  English  captives  there, 
who  were  convinced  of  truth  in  their  captivity,  be- 
fore the  said  three  Friends  came  thither.  And  five 
more  English  captives  are  convinced  since;  and  they 
live  in  great  love  and  unity  one  with  another.  The 
said  two  Friends  have  wrote  over  to  Friends  here,  a 
large,  tender,  and  sensible  letter,  testifying  their  fel- 
lowship and  unity  with  Friends,  and  acknowledging 
their  love  and  charity  to  them  in  their  bonds  and  ne- 
cessities. We  understand  that  the  people  they  suffer 
under  are  more  barbarous  than  the  Turks  in  Algiers. 
From  whose  great  oppression  and  cruel  hands  we 
pray  God  in  mercy  deliver  them,  if  it  be  in  his  bless- 
ed will." 

1688.  "  Farther  we  give  you  to  understand,  that 
several  good  epistles  from  divers  parts  of  the  world 
were  read  amongst  us;  as  from  Holland,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  Wales,  Barbadoes,  Virginia,  Maryland,  Ja- 
maica, Long-Island,  Rhode-Island,  and  from  sundry 
parts  of  this  nation,  signifying  the  prosperity  of  truth, 
and  the  increase  of  Friends,  and  their  great  concord 
and  unity  in  the  blessed  truth,  to  our  great  comfort 
and  joy  in  the  Lord." 

1689.  "  Several  epistles  were  read  from  divers 
counties  in  England  and  Wales,  and  foreign  parts 
beyond  seas,  to  the  comfort  and  satisfaction  of 
Friends  here. 

"By  an  epistle  from  Friends  at  Amsterdati),  an  ac- 
count was  given  of  anew  storm  of  persecution  risen 
at  Dantzick,  where  so  great  sufferings  have  been 
heretofore.  Upon  which  the  meeting  agreed  to  order 
some  relief  for  them. 

"  The  Friends  appointed  to  inspect  the  accounts 


did  report  to  us,  that  they  found  the  accounts  well 
kept;  and  that  that  there  was  no  need  of  a  further 
contribution  this  year.  And  that  our  Friends  who 
are  captives  at  Mequinez  do  remain  as  before;  only 
some  are  come  down  to  Sally,  and  have  liberty  to  go 
about  the  town  under  security  for  their  true  im- 
prisonment. Great  endeavours  have  been  used  for 
their  redemption,  but  it  is  not  yet  effected." 

1690.  "  Several  good  and  comfortable  epistles  from 
Friends  in  divers  parts  were  read  in  this  meeting;  as 
Barbadoes,  New  Jersey,  Antigua,  Be  rmudas,  Ireland, 
Scotland,  Amsterdam,  and  Dantzick,  &c.  signifying 
the  states  and  conditions  of  Fiicnds  in  those  parts, 
and  that  love  and  unity  are  continued  amongst  them; 
and  that  truth  prospers  in  New  England,  and  other 
American  parts. 

"  By  their  letters  from  Amsterdam  and  Dantzick, 
we  understand  that  our  Friends  in  Dantzick  are 
again  imprisoned;  and  that  nothing  is  laid  to  their 
charge,  but  meeting  together  to  wait  upon  the  Lord; 
nor  any  thing  else  required  of  them  by  the  magis- 
trates, but  to  promise  to  departfrom  that  city;  which 
they  cannot  for  conscience  sake  consent  to.  This 
meeting  has  ordered  something  to  be  sent  over  to  the 
Friends  of  Amsterdam,  for  the  present  relief  of  our 
Slid  suffering  Friends  at  Dantzick.  And  in  case 
there  shall  be  further  need  before  the  next  year,  this 
meeting  doth  intrust  the  meeting  for  sufferings  hero 
to  supply  their  necessities,  as  they  shall  see  cause. 

"And  as  concernmg  our  Friends  at  Mequinez  and 
Sally,  endeavours  have  not  been  wanting  to  obtain 
their  redemption:  but  as  yet  it  cannot  be  effected. 
We  hear  from  tliem  that  they  are  well;  and  that  their 
loves  might  be  communicated  to  Friends  here  in  their 
native  conntry." 

1691.  "  Divers  good  epistles  and  accounts  were 
read  in  this  meeting  from  fortign  parts;  as  Ireland, 
Scotland,  Amsterdam,  Dantzick,  Jamaica,  Nevis, 
Maryland,  Rhode-Island  (and  two  from  Friends,  cap- 
tives at  Mequinez  in  Barbary,  undar  the  emperor  of 
Morocco)  intimating  the  prosperity  of  truth,  and  the 
peace  and  unity  of  Friends  among  themselves,  and 
their  love  to  Friends  in  this  nation;  and  in  many 
places  tlicir  want  of  faithful  labourers;  and  their  de- 
sire for  the  spreading  of  truth  as  much  as  may  be, 
both  by  Friends'  books  and  ministrj';  and  also  to  be 
furnished  with  books,  as  Friends  can  send  them. 

"  There  yet  remain  nine  English  Friends  captives 
at  Mequinez,  and  three  at  Murbay;  who  have  receiv- 
ed the  truth  there  (it  being  three  or  four  days  journey 
distant),  who  correspond  with  each  other  by  letters. 
One  Friend  (to  wit,  Joseph  Wasey)  being  lately  re- 
deemed, and  newly  come  over,  gave  a  large  account 
to  this  meeting  of  their  miserable  hard  usage  in  cap- 
tivit)';  having  no  lodging  but  under  arches,  in  deep 
places  on  the  cold  ground,  winter  and  summer;  only 
water  for  their  drink;  and  no  bread  allowed  them 
by  the  king,  but  of  old  rotten  stinking  barley;  and 
no  clothes,  but  a  frock  once  in  two  years;  and  forced 
to  hard  labour  (e.xcept  three  days  in  a  year;)  and 
more  especially  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  week  (which 
is  their  da)'  of  worship)  they  are  compelled  to  carry 
heavy  burdens  on  their  heads,  running  from  sun-ris- 
inn-  to  sun-setting,  with  brutish  black  boys  following 
with  whips  and  stripes  at  their  pleasure.  Many  of 
the  other  captives  perish  and  die,  through  their  ex- 
treme hardships,  and  want  of  food  to  sustain  them; 
as  in  all  likelihood  Friends  there  had,  if  Friends  and 
their  relations  here  had  not  sent  them  some  relief; 
seven  pence  a  month,  formerly  allowed  them  by  the 
kinir,  being  now  taken  from  them.  Their  sufferings 
are  lamentable;  yet  the  Lord's  power  has  wonderful- 
ly preserved  them,  and  greatly  restrained  the  fury 
and  cruelty  of  that  emperor  towards  poor  Friends 
there;  in  whose  behalf  the  said  Joseph  Wasey  did,  by 
an  interpreter,  speak  to  the  emperor;  giving  him  an 
account  of  their  innocent  conversation  and  religion; 
which  he  heard  with  moderation,  though  he  often 
kills  men  in  cold  blood  at  his  pleasure. 

"  Joseph  Wasey  also  signified  that  Friends'  day- 
time being  taken  up  with  hard  servitude,  they  are 
necessitated  to  keep  their  meetings  in  the  night  sea- 
son to  wait  on  God.  And  that  the  aforesaid  cap- 
tive Friends  were  very  thankful  for  the  relief  sent 
from  hence;  which  was  very  refreshing  to  them." 

(To  he  continued.') 
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THE  DOCTRINES  OF  ELIAS  HICKS, 

A  pamphlet  of  eight  pages,  entitled  "Six 
queries,  proposed  to  Elias  Hicks,  in  a  letter 
from  a  Friend  in  New  York  with  E.  Hicks's 
answers,"  has  recently  been  published.  It  is 
intended  to  convey  the  impression,  that  Elias 
Hicks  really  holds  the  doctrines  of  the  Society 
of  Friends;  and  as  it  will  no  doubt  be  widely 
circulated,  and  is  calculated  to  deceive  the 
unwary,  I  iiave  thought  it  would  become  the 
duty  of  "  The  Friend"  to  place  it  in  its  true 
light.  For  this  purpose  I  have  compared  the 
assertions  of  Elias  Hicks  in  the  present  pam- 
phlet with  those  contained  in  his  former  works, 
and  I  think  a  simple  republication  of  the  two 
together  will  he  the  most  convincing  argument 
that  can  be  used  to  prove  him  guilty  of  what, 
to  use  the  mildest  language,  must  be  pro- 
nounced to  he  equivocation. 

The  following  is  the  preface  to  this  singular 
production: — 

Great  efforts  having  been  made  by  the  opposers  of 
Elias  Hicl<s,  to  impress  the  public  mind  with  a  belief 
that  he  holds  opinions  at  variance  with  the  Scrip- 
tures: the  following  queries  were  proposed  to  him,  in 
a  letter  from  a  friend  in  New  York,  to  which  he  gave 
the  following  replies,  and  which  we  hope,  will  be 
satisfactory  to  every  candid  inquirer   after  truth. 

But  we  have  no  expectation  that  any  thing  that 
can  be  said,  will  satisfy  the  determined  opposers  of 
Elias  Hicks.  Influenced  by  a  blind  zeal,  they  have 
distorted  and  perverted  the  plainest  declarations, 
and  made  them  to  speak  a  language  which  he  never 
intended.  Perhaps  no  circumstance  has  occurred 
since  they  were  written,  to  which  the  following  per- 
tinent remarks  of  William  Penn  will  more  aptly  ap- 
ply, than  to  the  treatment  received  by  Elias  Hicks, 
at  the  hands  of  his  opposers,  viz. 

"  I  must  not  give  my  own  sense  of  my  own  words, 
(which  is  certainly  one  of  the  hardest  cases  in  the 
world,)-never  denied  to  any  man  by  those  who  desire 
and  deserve  to  be  thought  reasonable.  But  it  seems 
their  exposition  must  be  made  mine,  to  support  their 
charges,  and  palliate  their  envy  against  me.  Wliere- 
as  nothing  can  in  common  sense,  or  with  truth,  be 
called  any  man's  failh,  that  he  solnnnly  denies  to  be 
his  faith;  but  rather  one  of  their  own  making  that 
impose  it  upon  him.  This  is  our  sad  case  with  re- 
spect to  the  dealings  of  our  adversaries. 

"  But  secondly,  a  man's  own  writings  shall  not  be 
suffered  to  speak  for  themselves.    The  briefer  or  ob 
Bcurer  passages  must  not  be  allowed  to  be  interpreted 
by  those  more  plain  and  conspicuous,  but  by  the  ex- 
position of  a  declared  enemy." 

It  is  not  intended,  in  making  'his  publication,  to 
hold  up  the  sentiments  of  Elias  Hicks  as  a  standard 
of  failh  and  doctrine,  though  we  believe  they  are  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  the  most  distinguished 
and  enlightened  members  of  our  religious  Society 
from  the  beginning;  but  merely  to  refute  the  unfound 
ed  charges  which  liave  been  often  and  confidently 
made,  and  published  to  the  world,  against  this  faitli 
ful  servant  and  minister  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Publisher. 

.Veio  York,  12  mo.  2m,  1829. 


Now,  in  relation  to  the  above  allegation, 
(hat  the  opposers  of  Elias  Hicks  have  distorted 
and  perverted  his  plainest  declarations,  if  it  is 
meant  to  convey  the  idea,  that  the  charges, 
for  which  he  has  been  disowned  from  the  re- 
ligious Society  of  I'ricnds,  have  been  thus 
made  out,  1  altogether  deny  its  tiuth.  I  call 
upon  iiis  followers  to  disprove  those  charges, 
by  showing,  in  tiic  i)articulars  cited,  where 
the  error  of  the  inference  lies;  and  net  hy  leav- 
ing the  proof  altogether,  and  seeking  to  cover 
up  the  accusations  with  vague  general  denials 
and  declarations,  not  to  the  point.  'I'hat  William 


Penn  and  the  early  Friends  were  misrepresent- 
ed, is  undoubtedly  true;  but  how  did  they  ac- 
quit themselves  of  the  charges  brought  against 
them?  By  clear  and  equivocal  declarations  of 
their  faith,  and  by  such  full  and  free  acknow- 
ledgements of  the  meaning  which  they  attach- 
ed to  Scripture  language,  as  satisfied  all  their 
candid  and  honourable  opponents  of  the 
soundness  of  their  faith,  and  the  sincerity  of 
their  professions.  If  we  examine  how  far 
Elias  Hicks  copies  after  the  example  which  bis 
friends  quote  on  his  behalf,  we  shall  find  him 
resorting  to  equivocation  and  subterfuge,  for 
the  purpose  of  escaping  from  the  odium,  which 
his  sentiments  receive.  The  letter  containing 
the  answers  to  the  ([ueries,  commences  thus 

Jericho,  11  mo.  16//i,  1829. 
Dear  friend, — Thy  affectionate  letter  I  have  duly 
received,  and  its  contents  were  grateful  to  my  best 
feelings,  as  they  appear  to  be  the  result  of  sincere 
friendship.  But  1  may  acknowledge  it  was  really 
marvellous  to  my  mind  to  think  how  it  could  be  pos' 
sible,  that  thou,  my  friend,  should  find  any  induce- 
ment to  propose  to  me  such  questions,  as  are  com 
prehended  in  thy  first  four  queries,  as  I  should  sup- 
pose that  no  person  who  has  had  the  opportunity 
thou  hast  had  of  seeing  and  of  hearing  me,  in  public 
and  in  private,  and  who  has  known  my  manner  of 
ife  for  more  than  twenty  years,  would  have  given 
the  least  possible  credit  to  any  of  those  irrational  and 
false  reports  to  which  these  queries  allude;  and  al- 
though I  consider  them  as  unworthy  of  ray  notice 
yet  friendship  induces  me,  as  thou  hast  requested  it 
to  make  a  brief  reply  to  them  severally. 

\st  ^ucry. — Dost  thou  wish  to  be  understood,  by 
any  thing  thou  may  have  said  publicly  or  privately, 
that  thou  denies  the  miraculous  conception  of  the 
fleshly  body  of  Jesus  Christ;  or  dost  thou  believe  that 
Joseph  was  his  father? 

Answer. — I  have  ever  believed  and  asserted,  from 
my  youth  up,  that  I  had  as  full  a  belief  in  the  mira- 
culous conception  of  the  fleshly  body  of  Jesus  Christ, 
as  it  was  possible  for  the  history  to  give  belief.  And 
I  may  now  assure  thee  that  1  never  thought  or  said, 
that  I  believed  Joseph  was  his  father. 


his  present  assertion.  That  there  may  be  no 
plea  of  distortion  or  perversion,  I  transcribe 
the  whole  passage . 

Now,  in  his  [the  bishop  of  Rome's]  creed,  to  which 
he  made  all  the  nations  of  Europe  bow,  by  the  dint 
of  the  sword,  was  this  of  the  miraculous  birth;  there- 
fore, all  children,  for  several  hundred  years,  were 
brought  up  and  educated  in  this  belief,  without  any 
examination  in  regard  to  its  correctness. 

Finding  this  to  be  the  case,  I  examined  the  ac- 
counts given  on  this  subject  by  the  four  evangelists, 
and  according  to  my  best  judgment  on  the  occasion, 
I  was  led  to  think  there  was  considerable  more  Scrip- 
ture evidence  for  his  being  the  son  of  Joseph  than 
otherwise;  although  it  has  not  yet  changed  my  belief, 
are  the  consequences  which  follow  much  more  fa- 
vourable; for  as  the  Israelitish  covenant  rested  very 
much  upon  external  evidence,  by  way  of  outward 
miracle,  so  I  conceive  this  miraculous  birth  was  in- 
tended principally  to  induce  the  Israelites  to  believe 
he  was  their  promised  Messiah,  or  the  great  prophet, 
Moses  had  long  before  prophesied  of  that  should 
come,  like  unto  himself.  But,  when  we  consider  that 
he  was  born  of  a  woman  that  wasjoined  in  lawful  wed- 
lock with  a  man  of  Israel,  it  would  seem  that  it  must 
shut  the  way  to  the  enforcing  any  such  belief,  as  all 
their  neighbours  would  naturally  be  led  to  consider 
him  the  son  of  Joseph,  and  this  it  appears  very  clear 
they  did,  by  the  Scripture  testimony:  and  although  it 
has  not,  as  above  observed,  given  cause  as  yet  to 
alter  my  views  on  the  subject,  as  tradition  is  a  mighty 
bulwarii,  not  easily  removed,  yet  it  has  had  this  salu- 
tary effect,  to  deliver  me  from  judging  my  brethren  and 
fellow-creatures  who  are  in  that  belief,  and  can  feel 
the  same  flow  of  love  and  unity  with  them,  as  though 
they  were  in  the  same  belief  with  myself:  neither 
would  I  dare  to  say  positively  that  it  would  be  my 
mind  they  should  change  their  belief,  unless  I  could 
give  them  much  greater  evidence  than  I  am  at  pre- 
sent possessed  of,  as  I  consider,  in  regard  to  our  sal- 
vation, they  are  both  non-essentials;  and  I  may  fur- 
ther say,  that  I  believe  it  would  be  much  greater  sin 
in  me,  to  smoke  tobacco  that  was  the  produce  of  the 
labour  of  slaves,  than  it  would  be  to  believe  either 
of  these  positions;  and  I  may  further  add,  as  advice 
from  a  brother  that  wishes  thee  well,  that  thou  would 
observe  the  advice  of  the  wise  king,  "  leave  off  con- 
tention before  it  be  meddled  with." 


Truly,  I  confess  that  it  seems  as  marvellous 
to  me,  as  it  could  have  done  to  Elias  Hicks 
himself,  that  a  man,  who  had  h"ard  him  in  pub- 
lic and  private  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
could  have  had  any  inducement  to  propound 
these  questions!    But  let  that  pass. 

It  is  of  little  consequence,  whether  Elias 
Hicks  says  he  believes  the  conception  of  Je- 
sus Christ  to  have  been  miraculous,  or  not,  un- 
til we  know  that  he  believes  it  in  the  Scriptu- 
ral sense.  An  eminent  philosopher,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  externtd  world,  has  said,  that  *'  all 
is  miracle,"  and  truly  it  is  so.  But  the  belief 
of  the  Christian  is,  that  the  Word,  which  was 
in  the  beginning,  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt 
amongst  men.  And  he  believes  this  without 
any  mental  reservations  or  metaphysical  sub- 
tilties.  Such  is  not  the  character  of  the  be- 
lief of  Elias  Ilicks.  All  he  may  now  say,  will 
not  unsay  the  past;  and  it  must  be  familiar  in 
the  recollection  of  huridrcds,  that  he  has  more 
than  once,  and  in  many  places,  sjioken  of  the 
character  of  the  virgin  Mary  in  terms  too 
shocking  to  i)e  repeated.  1  will,  however, 
confine  myself  to  his  written  and  printed  de- 
clarations. In  the  letter  to  Thomas  Willis, 
he  distinctly  avows,  that  he  has  doubts  upon 
the  subject,  and  that  belief  or  unbelief,  re- 
specting it,  is  unimportant.  Often  as  the  par- 
agraph has  been  printed,  I  shall  copy  it  here, 
in  order  to  show  how  completely  it  contradicts 


Thus  much  for  the  sincerity  of  Elias  Hicks' 
declaration  of  his  belief  in  the  historical  fact. 
The  second  question  and  its  answer  are  as 
follows: — 

2nd  Query. — Dost  thou  mean  to  be  understood, 
by  any  thing  thou  may  have  said  publicly  or  private- 
ly, that  thou  denies  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ? 

Answer. — As  respects  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ, 
I  apprehend  no  minister  in  the  Society  of  Friends 
has  more  often  in  his  public  communications  assert- 
ed the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  than 
I  have,  assuring  my  hearers,  that  he  was  fully  swal- 
lowed up  into  the  divine  nature,  and  complete  divini- 
ty of  his  heavenly  Father.  But  1  never  believed  that 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  was  the  father  of  him- 
self, but  that  he  was  truly  the  Son  of  God,  indued 
with  power  from  on  high,  by  which  lie  was  qualified 
to  usher  in  and  introduce  the  new  covenant  dispen- 
sation, as  prophesied  long  before  by  Jeremiah  the 
prophet,  when  all  outward  mediation  should  cease, 
as  the  law  of  God  was  now  to  be  written  on  the  in- 
ward table  of  the  heart,  and  not  on  tables  of  stone, 
or  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper;  after  which  no  man  was 
to  say  to  his  neighbour  or  brother,  know  the  Lord, 
for  all  shall  know  nic  from  the  least  to  the  greatest. 
This  is  the  covenant  that  I  acknowledge,  and  I  ac- 
knowledge no  other,  and  this  I  consider  the  only  real 
gospel  covenant. 

In  what  manner  Elias  Hicks  has  asserted 
the  divinity  of  Christ,  we  shall  soon  see.  The 
pages  of  "'i'he  Friend"  contain  many  extracts 
which  put  this  question  to  rest — extracts  too 
numerous  and  copious  to  admit  of  being  termed 
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garbled,  and  too  plain  to  be  misunderstood 
but  by  bood- winked  partiality.  The  Christian 
reader  is  requested  to  ponder  the  phrase  of  Jesus 
Christ  being  the  father  of  himself.  Why  was  it 
introduced?  Does  it  serve  for  any  other  pur- 
pose than  as  a  sneer  at  that  doctrine  which  is  the 
corner  stone  of  our  faith — that  the  Word,  which 
was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  amongst  us,  whose 
glory,  says  the  apostle,  we  beheld — the  glory 
as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father — that 
this  Word  was  with  God  and  was  God? 

I  cannot  for  myself  discover  any  other  mean- 
ing or  intention  in  the  phrase,  and  when  Elias 
Hicks,  to  escape  the  unavoidable  inference  to 
be  drawn  from  his  using  such  a  sneer,  says,  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  truly  the  Son  of  God,  I  turn 
again  to  his  sermons,  andthere  I  find  him  rank- 
ed in  point  of  power  with  Moses,  the  prophets, 
and  all  his  faithful  apostles  and  disciples;  I  find 
that  he  esteems  it  "gross  darkness  to  think  that 
he  is  the  only  Son  of  God  that  can  give  us  a 
knowledge  of  the  Father."  The  doctrine 
taught  by  Elias  Hicks  is,  that  Jesus  Christ 
<'was  instructed  and  led  to  see  himself  a  poor 
creature;  he  had  no  merit  of  his  own;  he  was 
a  poor,  helpless,  male  infant,  whose  life  was 
dependent,  under  God,  on  the  nursing  of  his 
mother."  Quaker,  vol  J.  p.  237.  The  Scrip- 
tures, it  is  true,  call  him  the  Son  of  God,  but 
this  Elias  Hicks  asserts  to  have  an  internal 
and  spiritual  meaning. 

"Who  was  his  father?  He  was  begotten  of  God. 
We  cannot  suppose  it  was  the  outward  body  of  flesh 
and  blood  that  was  begotten  of  God;  but  a  birth  of 
spiritual  life  in  the  soul.  We  must  apply  it  inter- 
nally and  spiritually.  For  nothing  can  be  a  Son  of 
God  but  that  which  is  spirit — and  nothing  but  the 
soul  of  man  is  a  recipient  for  the  light  and  spirit  of 
God.  Therefore  nothing  can  be  a  Son  of  God,  but 
that  which  is  immortal  and  invisible — Nothing  visi- 
ble can  be  a  Son  of  God."  Philad.  Sermons,  p.  10. 

"VN^e  must  come  home,"  says  he  in  his  Wilmington 
sermon,  "to  thelight  of  God  in  us,  for  it  was  the 
same  spirit  and  life  that  was  in  Jesus  Christ  the  Son 
of  God.  We  need  not  say  that  it  is  his  spirit,  but 
only  that  it  is  the  same  spirit,  a  portion  of  which 
was  in  him."  p.  197. 

"  God,"  says  he,  "  has  been  as  willing  to  reveal  his 
will  to  every  creature  as  he  was  to  our  first  parents, 
to  Moses  and  the  prophets,  to  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
apostles.  He  never  can  set  any  of  these  above  us,  be- 
cause if  he  did,  he  would  be  partial."  Philad.  Ser. 
p.  292.  "  He  must  dispense  (to  his  children)  that 
portion  (of  his  divine  nature)  which  will  make  them 
like  himself.  For  his  children  are  as  much  like  their 
Almighty  Father  as  the  children  of  the  sons  of  men 
are  I'ke  their  fathers.  Every  child  of  God  has  the 
full  and  complete  nature,  spirit,  and  may  I  not  say, 
the  divinity  of  God  Almighty."  New  York  Sermons, 
p.  130. 

"  For  as  we  attend  to  this  law  written  in  the  heart 
it  will  give  us  the  victory  over  all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world;  for  they  were  all  to  become  subject  to  the 
Son.  What  Son?  The  birth  of  God  in  the  souls  of 
all  those  who  become  the  children  of  God."  Sermon 
at  Cherry  Street,  4th  Month,  1828,  p.  64. 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  his  sermons,  which 
is  prefaced  by  a  letter  from  him  to  the  publish- 
er, stating  that  "  they  are,  in  general,  very 
correct,'^  he  says  respecting  the  Lord  Jesus, 

"  It  won't  do  to  look  back  to  him  as  an  outward 
man,  because  the  true  Saviour  never  was  to  be  seen 
in  any  outward  way;  but  we  must  look  forward  to 
that  which  is  spiritual — to  '  Christ  within,  the  hope 
of  glory;'  it  speaks  nothing  of  Christ  without,  the 
hope  of  glory."  p.  48. 

"  What  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  where  is  he?  Do 


the  professors  of  Christianity  think,  that  that  Jesus, 
born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  is  the  only  Son  of  God  that 
can  give  us  a  knowledge  of  the  Father?  They  must 
be  dark  indeed — he  can  do  nothing  for  any  of 
us."  p.  64. 

"  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  in  that  outward  nature,  never 
revealed  God,  nor  his  will,  in  a  manner  sufficient  for 
the  salvation  even  of  his  disciples."  p.  66. 

"  Here  we  learn,  that  in  his  external  manifesta- 
tion, he  was  not  truly  and  properly  a  Saviour  of 
souls — for  he  had  been  born  and  lived  under  the 
shadowy  dispensation,  which,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end,  was  nothing  but  a  figure  as  respects  the 
soul  and  its  salvation."  p.  74. 

"  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  soul,  never  was 
seen  by  the  eyes  of  men."  p.  84. 

Speaking  of  Christ  again,  he  says: 

"  The  light  in  that  body  that  walked  about  the 
streets  of  Jerusalem,  was  no  more  than  is  in  every 
crmliire.,  as  a  manifestation  of  that  light  in  them, 
which  would  do  the  same  work  fur  Llieui  that  it  did 
for  Jesus  Christ,  the  son  of  Abraham  and  the  son  of 
David."  p.  104. 

"  He  was  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  and  we  must 
come  to  be  like  him,  and  tlirough  the  same  medium. 
It  was  his  yoke  thatmarfe  him  meek,  it  was  his  yoke 
that  humbled  him,"  [then  our  Lord  must  have  been 
proud,  else,  how  could  he  he  humbled'^.^ 

He  gives  it  to  us  at  another  time  under  an- 
other appellation. 

"  '  If  any  man  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny 
himself,  and  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  me.'  Now 
his  yoke  was  his  cross.  It  was  tlie  law  of  liis  God, 
or  heavenly  Father,  that  yoked  down  all  tliese  pro- 
pensities in  him,  by  which  he  was  tempted,  by  which 
he  was  tried  and  proved,  no  doubt  as  we  are,  to  an 
hair's  breadth."  p.  123. 

On  the  saying  of  our  blessed  Lord,  "  I  am 
the  way,"  ik-c.  he  remarks: 

"  Was  it  his  person  tliat  was  the  way.'  No.  It  was 
his  obedience  and  his  acts  that  led  to  the  Father, 
therefore  it  is  the  same  thing  that  is  to  lead  us  all, 
and  the  alone  thing  that  can  lead  us  to  the  Father." 
p.  141. 

Well  these  are  beautiful  figures  or  representa- 
tions, [viz.  the  miracles  of  Christ]  for  all  the  work  of 
Jesus  in  that  outward  manifestation,  was  compre- 
hended in  that  shadowy  dispensation,  and,  as  re- 
spects the  soul,  was  nothing  but  sliadoio.''''  p.  167. 

"  And  nothing  else  can  be  a  child  of  God,  but  the 
rational  soul  of  man,  it  must  be  born  of  God.  And 
when  any  thing  is  a  child  of  God,  it  must  partake  of 
bis  divine  nature,  and  be  completely  swallowed  up  into 
it,  us  Jesus  Christ  was,  who  had  the  nature  of  the 
Father,  and  was  actuated  by  the  same  light  and 
power,  yet  he  derived  it  all  from  the  Father,  as  we 
must.''  p.  208. 

"  So  when  Jesus  Christ  came,  who  was  the  great- 
est of  all  the  prophets  of  Israel,  the  Messiah,  he  was 
raised  up  to  the  blessed  experience  of  being  the  Son 
of  God  Almighty,  and  the  partaker  of  all  his  great- 
ness, a  partaker  of  a  portion  of  all  his  wisdom,  and 
of  his  true  nature.  Because  a  son  must  be  like,  and 
must  have  the  same  nature  as  the  father,  or  else  he 
cannot  be  a  son,  yet  having  all  this  did  not  make  him 
any  more  the  Father  than  he  was  before;  it  only 
made  him  the  Son  of  the  Father.  And  this  is  what 
Jesus  declared,  and  he  never  asserted  any  thing  high- 
er than  to  call  himself  the  Son  of  God.  Here  now, 
Jesus  was  above  the  prophets,  for  had  he  looked  to 
the  prophets,  to  the  writings  of  the  prophets  and 
judges  that  went  before  him,  for  instruction  in  hea- 
venly things,  he  would  have  been  just  like  the  rest  of 
the  jews,  and  would  have  fallen  under  the  same  dark- 
ness and  ignorance.  But  he  rose  up  in  the  light,  and 
the  power  of  his  heavenly  Father,  the  light  and  life 
in  him,  for  that  life  is  the  light  of  men,  and  that  same 
hght  was  the  light  of  the  man  Jesus  Christ."  p.  225, 
6. 

"And  what  is  Christ,  the  true  Saviour?  J^oihing 


else,  and  never  was  anything  else,  in  regard  to  the  sal- 
vation of  the  soul,  but  this  light  and  life  of  God  in 
the  soul,  which  comprehends  the  wisdom  and  power 
of  God."  234. 

These  extracts  convey,  in  a  few  words,  a 
clear  exposition  of  his  system.  He  believes 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  frail  creature,  liable  to 
sin,  that  h%  became  the  Son  of  God  through 
obedience  to  that  portion  of  light  which  was 
vouchsafed  to  him  in  common  wjth  the  rest  of 
mankind  ;  and  though,  as  the  rev.  ard  of  obedi- 
ence, "  he  was  fully  swallowed  up  into  the  di- 
vine nature  and  complete  divinity  of  his  hea- 
venly Father,"  this  is  no  more,  he  thinks,  than 
may  be  said  of  every  child  of  God  !  There  is 
nothing  in  the  answer  to  this  second  cjuery, 
inconsistent  with  this  exposition.  Neither, 
according  to  bis  views,  did  the  office  of  usher- 
ing in  and  introducing  the  new  covenant  dis- 
pensation require  any  more  exalted  mes- 
senger than  a  prophet  or  an  apostle,  with 
whom  he  evidently  ranks  the  Saviour  of  man- 
kind. 

The  next  queiy  relates  to  the  Scriptures. 

3rrf  Query. — Dost  thou  wish  to  be  understood,  as 
denying  the  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures  of  truth 
or  as  wishing  to  undervalue  them;  or  would  thou  en- 
courage all  to  the  frequent  and  diligent  perusal  of 
them,  as  being  able,  under  divine  illumination,  to 
make  wise  unto  salvation? 

Answer. — As  respects  the  Scripture  of  truth,  I  have 
highly  esteemed  them  from  my  youth  up,  have  always 
given  them  the  prpfercnce  to  any  other  book,  and 
have  read  them  abundantly  more  than  any  other 
book,  and  I  would  recommend  all  to  the  serious  and 
diligent  perusal  of  them.  And  I  apprehend  I  have 
received  as  much  comfort  and  instruction  from  them 
as  any  other  man.  Indeed  they  have  instructed  me 
home  to  the  sure  unchangeable  foundation — the 
light  within,  or  Spirit  of  truth,  the  only  gospel  foun- 
dation, that  leads  and  guides  into  all  truth,  and 
thereby  completes  man's  salvation;  which  nothing 
else  ever  has,  or  ever  can  do.  But  why  need  1  say 
these  things,  as  all  men  know,  that  have  heard  me, 
that  I  confirm  my  doctrine  abundantly  from  their 
testimony:  And  I  have  always  endeavoured  sincere- 
ly to  place  them  in  their  true  place  and  station,  but 
I  never  dare  exalt  them  above  what  they  them- 
selves declare;  and  as  no  spring  can  rise  higher 
than  its  fountain,  so  likewise  the  Scriptures  can 
only  .direct  to  the  fountain  from  whence  they 
originated — the  Spirit  of  truth  :  as  saith  the  a- 
apostle,  "  The  things  of  God  knoweth  no  man,  but 
the  spirit  of  God  ;"  therefore  when  the  Scriptures 
have  directed  and  pointed  us  to  this  light  within,  or 
Spirit  of  truth,  there  they  must  stop— it  is  their  ulti- 
matum,— the  topstone  of  what  they  can  do.  And 
no  other  external  testimony  of  men  or  books  can  do 
any  more.  And  Jesus  in  his  last  charge  to  his  disci- 
ples, in  order  to  prevent  them  from  looking  without 
for  instruction  in  the  things  of  God,  after  he  had 
led  them  up  to  the  highest  pinnacle  that  any  out- 
ward evidence  could  etfect,  certified  them,  that  this 
light  within,  or  Spirit  of  truth,  by  which  only  their 
salvation  could  be  effected,  dwelt  with  them,  and 
should  be  in  them.  And  this  every  Christian  knows 
to  be  a  truth  ;  and  there  never  was  a  real  Christian 
made  by  any  other  power  than  this  Spirit  of  truth; 
and  every  thing  that  can  be  done  by  man  without  it 
must  fail  of  effecting  his  salvation. 

The  charges  against  Elias  Hicks  upon  this 
head  are,  firstly,  that  he  disbelieves  some  parts, 
and  doubts  others  of  the  Scripture  history. 
The  proofs  of  this  charge  are  too  clear  to  be 
denied.  In  a  sermon  at  Horsham,  he  says, 
"  The  garden  of  Eden,  so  called,  was  never 
located  on  earth;  there  never  was  an  outward 
garden  of  Eden,"  &c.  Sermons  of  1828,  p. 
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In  another  place  he  esteems  it  great  had,  and  you  have  not  to  answer  for  them  nor  they 
'  -   >         for  you."    p.  237. 

Speaking  of  the  different  opinions,  which 
prevailed  among  tlie  Jews  respecting  Christ, 
he  says, 


27. 

darkness  to  believe  th^t  the  Tempter  led  our 
Saviour  into  the  wilderness.  According  to 
him,  it  is  an  allegorical  manner  of  speaking  of 
the  evil  inclinations  of  our  Saviour's  own  heart. 
He  avows,  in  his  letter  to  T.  Willis,  his  doubts 
whether  Joseph  be  not,  or  rather  iiis  belief 
that  he  was  the  father  of  Jesus;  and  although 
he  pretends  to  ground  this  dnubt  or  belief- 
call  it  which  we  will — on  Scripture  evidence, 
it  is  perfectly  clear  that  it  can  only  prevail 
where  the  evidence  of  Scripture  is  disbelieved 
or  disregarded 

The  second  charge  against  Elias  Hicks  is, 
that  he  undervalues  the  holy  Scripture. 

"  And  it  would  seem  manifest  to  every  mind,"  says 
he,  in  a  sermon  preached  at  Little  Creek,  "  that  if 
wc  would  believe  as  we  ought,  the  knowledge  of  that 
book  called  the  Scriptures,  cannot  be  any  thing  ne- 
cessary— for  when  we  look  over  Christendom,  where 
they  have  this  book,  do  we  find  many  more  who  are 
certain  that  they  will  be  saved,  than  we  find  in  other 
nations?  I  have  doubted  it."    p.  115. 

"  If  the  Scriptures  were  absolutely  necessary,  he 
had  power  to  communicate  them  to  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth  ;  for  he  knows  how  to  deal  out  to  all  his 
rational  children.  But  tliey  were  not  necessary,  and 
perhaps  not  suited  to  any  other  people,  than  they  to 
whom  they  were  written."    Phil.  Serm.  p,  119. 

"  They  have  been  so  bound  up  in  the  letter,  that 
they  think  they  must  attend  to  it,  to  the  exclusion  of 
every  thing  else.  Here  is  an  abominable  idol 
worship,  of  a  thing  without  any  life  at  all,  a  dead 
monument."  Ibid.  p.  139. 

"  The  great  and  only  thing  needful,  then,  is,  to 
turn  inward,  and  turn  our  back  upon  the  letter ;  for  it 
is  all  shadoiv.'"   Ibid.  p.  225. 

"  Now  the  book  we  read  in,  says,  '  Search  the 
scriptures  but  this  is  incorrect ;  we  must  all  see  it  is 
incorrect ;  because  we  have  all  reason  to  believe  they 
read  the  scriptures,  and  hence  they  accused  Jesus  of 
b3ing  an  impostor."  Ibid.  p.  314. 

"  He  [Jesus]  does  not  move  us  in  the  least  degree 
to  any  book  or  writing  whatever,  but  leaves  every 
thing  outward  entirely  behind,  as  having  passed  by, 
for  he  abolished  all  external  evidence,  as  not  being  ca- 
pable of  bringing  about  salvation  to  the  soul."  See 
Quaker  ;  E.  Hicks's  sermon,  vol.  II.  p.  264. 

"  And  hence  it  is  of  great  importance  to  us  who 
read  the  Scriptures,  that  we  understand  them  rightly, 
or  otherwise,  they  do  us  abundantly  more  harm  than 
good.  There  is  great  danger  of  being  ivrongly  directed 
by  them,  and  it  is  fatal  oftentimes.^''    Vol.  iv.  p.  76. 

"•  You  know  there  are  a  great  many  other  things 
held  up  by  the  professors  of  religion,  which  are  en- 
tirely non-essential  in  relation  to  our  salvation,  and 
these  are  all  stumbling  blocks.  And  perhaps  there  is 
not  a  greater  one  than  the  Scriptures,  called  the  Bible, 
or  the  Old  and  J^ew  Testaments  bound  up  in  a  book." 
p.  138. 

"  It  is  of  great  importance,  tliat  we  understand  the 
Scriptures  rightly,  for  if  we  do  not,  they  will  do  us  a 
world  of  harm.  For  they  are  the  greatest  en- 
gine TO   DO   us  HURT,  OF   ANY   IN  THE   WORLD,  the 

cliildron  of  men  place  so  much  confidence  and  fnithin 
Uiem."   p.  220,  1. 

"  It  is  your  privilege,  dear  youth,  that  you  are  born 
in  a  day,  wlien  you  arc  not  bound  down  by  the 
strong  bonds  of  tradition, — not  in  general,  I  hope,  yet 
there  is  danger;  for  you  may  be,  some  of  you,  like 
Saul  before  ho  was  Paul,  doting  upon  what  your  fa- 
thers have  done,  and  fixing  your  minds  upon  what 
is  written,  and  upon  what  you  have  got  from  cxlcr 
nal  testimony.  But  I  call  on  you  in  the  name  of  God, 
to  put  your  trust  in  none  of  these  tilings,  l)ut  exa- 
mine for  yourselves,  search  the  foundation  of  all 
■  traditional  knowledge.  It  is  the  business  of  every 
youth  to  search  into  the  bottom  of  all  traditional  in- 
formation, and  never  to  give  acceptance  to  it,  till  he 
feels  an  evidence  to  spring  from  the  eternal  Source 
of  liglit  and  life  in  tiie  soul.  Because  you  liave  the 
game  liglit  and  life,  as  your  parents  and  other  men 


"  And  are  we  not  thus  shown,  that  all  the  reading 
of  the  Scriptures,  the  prophets  and  the  law,  kept  tliem 
in  darkness,  and  divided  the  Israelites,  as  it  now  di- 
vides Christians?'''    p.  238. 


In  a  letter  dated  19th  of  5th  month, 
Elias  Hicks  says, 


1818, 


"And  among  othersubjects,  1  have  been  led,  I  trust 
carefully  and  candidly  to  investigate  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  book,  called  the  Scriptures,  since  it  has 
borne  that  appellation;  and  it  appears,  from  a  com- 
parative view,  to  have  been  the  cause  of  fovrvolo  more 
harm  than  good  to  Christendom  since  the  apostles' 
days,  and  which,!  think,  must  be  indubitably  plain  to 
any  faithful,  honest  mind  that  has  investigated  her 
history  free  from  the  undue  bias  of  education  and 
tradition." 

But,  saj's  Elias  Hicks,  all  men  know  that  1 
confirm  my  doctrine  abundantly  from  the  tes- 
timony of  Scripture.  And  what  is  that  doc- 
trine ?  Why,  that  the  letter,  as  he  styles  the 
sacred  volume,  can  do  nothing — that  it  kills — 
that  it  is  all  shadow — that  it  divides  in  Chris- 
tendom 1 

His  drift  in  all  this  is  plain  enough.  When 
he  is  enforcing  his  own  views,  he  quotes  Scrip- 
ture authority  copiously,  and  clothes  his  infi- 
delity in  the  phraseology  of  inspiration.  If 
they  pass  unquestioned,  it  is  all  well ;  but  if 
Scripture  proof  is  brought  to  bear  against  him 
the  Bible  is  then  a  mere  nose  of  wax — the 
book  has  done  more  mischief  than  any  other 
in  the  world;  and  thus  d  ohis  opinions,  or  at 
least  his  declarations  change  as  circumstances 
require. 
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ficial  account;  whether  it  be  in  the  bustle  of 
the  busy  haunts  of  men,  or  amid  the  meads, 
the  groves,  "  the  garniture  of  fields,''  incidents 
and  aspects  perpetually  press  upon  their  atten- 
tion, fit  subjects  for  reflection,  for  investiga- 
tion, for  moral  induction,  and  all  susceptible 
of  delightfully  harmonizing  with  pious  disposi- 
tions, with  good  will  to  man,  love  to  the  Crea- 
tor, and  admiration  at  the  marvellous  display 
of  his  creative  energy  and  infinite  goodness  in 
all  that  we  behold. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Annuals  for  1830. 
Philadelphia:  E.  Littell  and  Brothers,  Chesnut  st. 

An  18mo  volume  of  432  pages,  with  the 
above  title,  has  just  made  its  appearance, 
which,  as  a  specimen  of  typographical  neat- 
ness, is  highly  creditable  to  the  publishers.  In 
reference  to  it  they  say,  it  is  their  intention 
"  to  issue  every  year  a  volume,  containing  all 
the  best  pieces  in  the  Literary  Souvenir,  Keep- 
sake, Forget-me-not,  Iris,  Amulet,  dz-c. 

In  making  the  selection,  it  was  intended 
to  include  all  which  bore  the  stamp  of  talent, 
and  to  exclude  every  thing  which  could  not 
with  propriety  be  presented  to  a  sister  or  a 
daughter." 

Although  we  apprehend  a  more  rigid  censor- 
ship, would  have  led  to  the  omission  of  one  or 
two  articles,  the  task  of  selection  in  general 
has  been  judiciously  performed,  and  on  the 
whole,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  the  vo- 
lume, as  comprehending  nearly  every  thing  in- 
trinsically good  scattered  through  the  annuals, 
to  the  exclusion  of  much  that  is  vapid  and  un- 
profitable. 

The  importance  of  the  occasion,  it  is  hoped, 
will  be  deemed  a  suflicirnt  reason  for  the  length 
of  the  review  of  E.  Hicks'  answers  to  the  six 
queries;  the  remaining  moiety  will  appear  in 
our  next. 

Another  number  of"  Sketches  of  Christian 
Character,"  is  received;  this,  and  continuation 
of  "  the  Dictator  of  Paraguay,"  also  '  Crede 
Experto,'  deferred  for  want  of  room. 


From  frequent  incidental  remarks  made  in 
our  hearing,  it  is  manifest  that  the  rambles  of 
our  correspondent  "  John,"  are,  as  we  expect 
ed  they  would  be,  looked  for  with  continually 
increasing  interest.    No.  4,  vvliich  appears  to 
day,  we  predict,  will  be  read  with  at  least 
equal  zest  with  either  of  its  predecessors 
These  essays,  the  style  of  which  is  so  much  in 
accordance  with  the  subject,  easy,  natural,  and 
perspicuous,  bear  striking  resemblance  to  the 
"  Journal  of  a  Naturalist,"  several  extracts 
from  which  we  have  recently  furnished;  and  it 
is  obvious  that  something  like  a  kindred  spirit 
pervades  them  respectively.    Both  are  emi- 
mently  calculated  to  show  with  what  facility, 
pure,  unsoi)histicated,  meditative,  and  intelli- 
gent minds  may  multiply  sources  of  rational, 
jjlcasing,  and  instructive  occupation.  Such 
have  no  need,  to  escape  the  tedium  arising 
from  having  nothing  to  do,  to  resort  to  tiie  ne- 
ver ending  and  ever  tiring  round  of  feverish, 
frivolous,  and  worse  than  idle  amu.'^cnients 
They  scarcely  can  take  a  step  without  treadmg 
on  some  object  which  may  be  turned  to  bene 


Married,  on  the  2d  instant,  at  Friends'  North 
Meeting-house,  Joseph  Price,  jr.  to  Elizabeth  G. 
daughter  of  Stephen  Simmons,  all  of  this  city. 

Died,  on  the  1 1th  ult.  at  his  residence,in  Macsfield, ' 
Burlington  county.  New  Jersey,  Peter  Ellis,  in  the 
87th  year  of  his  age,  a  liigiily  esteemed  elder  in  the 
Society  of  Friends. 

Conciliating  in  demeanour,  prudent  and  consistent 
in  conduct,  a  peace-maker,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
steady  friend  of  good  order  and  sound  principles,  he 
was  both  respected  and  brioved  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, by  his  fellow  citizens  at  large.  Admonished 
by  various  symptoms  of  dec  lining  health,  he  seemed 
of  latter  years,  as  one  conscious  that  the  evening 
time  had  come,  and  tranquilly  looking  to  the  glorious 

recompense  of  reward." 

 ,  on  the  lOtli  ult.  Thomas  Holder,  aped  80 

years,  a  valuable  and  much  esteemed  member  and 
minister  of  Batton  monthly  meeting,  Mass. 

Also,  of  the  same  meeting,  Mary  Holder,  wife  of 
Joseph  Holder,  aged  45. 
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FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

SKETCHES  OF  CHRISTIAN  CHARACTER 
Sir  Matthew  Hale. 
Of  all  the  bright  examples  of  Christian  cha- 
racter, which  are  presented  to  us  in  the  field  of 
English  biography,  there  is  none  which  I  more 
love  to  contemplate,  than  that  of  the  celebrated 
Sir  Matthew  Hale.  Possessing  intellectual 
powers  of  the  highest  order,  joined  to  a  repu 
tation  for  legal  knowledge  and  sound  judgment 
superior  to  any  in  the  kingdom,  he  was  natu- 
rally exposed  to  temptations  of  worldly  ambi- 
tion of  no  ordinary  magnitude.  He  lived  in 
an  age,  too,  when  virtue  was  put  to  the  seve- 
rest proof;  when  fanaticism  and  licentiousness 
seemed  to  strive  with  each  other  in  attempts 
to  subvert  the  great  fabric  of  the  British  con- 
stitution, as  well  as  the  morals  and  happiness 
of  the  people.  But  it  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
that  during  the  whole  of  that  unhappy  period, 
when  his  country  was  distracted  by  civil  wai-s 
and  dissensions  of  all  sorts.  Judge  Hale  pre- 
served his  integrity  without  a  blemish.  He 
never  engaged  in  any  faction,  and  seldom  med- 
dled with  any  public  business.  In  these  re- 
spects he  made  the  Roman  Atticus  his  pattern, 
and  by  these  means  he  kept  himself  so  far 
above  all  suspicion  of  unworthy  motives  in 
every  action  of  his  life,  that  he  enjoyed  the 
universal  esteem  and  confidence  not  merely  of 
the  people  at  large,  but  even  of  the  leaders  of 
those  numerous  and  conflicting  parties,  with 
which  that  age  abounded:  "  for  as  none  could 
hate  him,"  says  Bishop  Burnet,  "  but  for  his 
justice  and  virtue,  so  the  great  estimation  he 
was  generally  in,  made  that  few  durst  undertake 
so  ungrateful  a  paradox,  as  any  thing  said  to 
lessen  him  would  have  appeared  to  be." 

His  father  died  when  he  was  only  five  years 
old;  but  he  was  committed  to  the  charge  of  a 
faithful  guardian,  who  took  great  care  of  his 
education.  He  attained  an  extraordinary  pro- 
ficiency at  school,  and  in  due  time  was  sent  to 
Oxford.  Here  he  continued  to  advance  rapid- 
ly in  his  studies  for  a  time,  but  having  been 
allured  from  them  by  the  performances  of  the 
stage-players,  who  came  thither,  his  mind  be- 
came much  corrupted,  and  he  gave  himself  al- 
most wholly  to  idleness.  Becoming  sensible  at 
length  of  the  evil  tendency  of  these  amusements, 


he  resolved  never  to  see  a  play  again;  and  al 
though  he  soon  removed  to  London,  where  he 
had  many  gay  companions,  he  adhered  to  this 
excellent  determination  through  life.  When 
he  was  about  twenty  years  old,  circumstances 
prompted  him  to  the  study  of  the  law.  He 
now  reflected  with  sorrow  upon  the  time  he 
had  lost  in  the  pursuit  of  vanity,  and,  anxious 
to  redeem  it,  he  betook  himself  to  his  studies 
with  a  diligence  and  intensity  that  almost 
brought  him  to  the  grave.    He  gradually  for- 
sook his  former  vain  associates,  and  avoided 
the  very  appearance  of  levity,  by  throwing  a- 
side  all  his  fine  apparel,  and  adopting  a  plain 
fashion,  which  he  used  to  his  dying  day.  His 
friend  R.  Baxter,  speaking  of  his  dress,  re 
marks,  "  that  it  was  so  coarse  and  plain,  that 
I,  who  am  thought  guilty  of  a  culpable  neglect, 
have  been  bold  to  desire   him  to    lay  by 
ome  things  which  seemed  too  hornely."  On 
this  account  he  was  once  seized  by  a  press- 
gang,  and  would  have  been  carried  on  ship- 
board, but  for  the  interference  of  some  passen- 
gers who  knew  him:  this  made  him  more  careful 
of  his  clothes,  but  he  always  preserved  great 
plainness  and  simplicity  in  them.    A  proper  re- 
gard for  his  health  compelled  him  to  more  re- 
laxation in  his  habits,  but  he  always  endeavoui-- 
ed  to  apply  the  whole  of  his  time  to  some  useful 
purpose,  dividing  it  chiefly  between  the  duties  of 
religion  and  the  studies  of  his  profession.   "  In 
the  former,"  says  Burnet,  "  he  was  so  regular, 
that  for  six  and  thirty  years  he  never  once  fail- 
ed of  going  to  church  on  the  Lord's  day.  This 
observation  he  made,  when  an  ague  first  inter- 
rupted that  constant  course,  and  he  reflected 
on  it,  as  an  acknowledgement  of  God's  great 
goodness  to  him,  in  so  long  a  continuance  ofi 
his  health." 

In  the  strict  account  which  he  took  of  his 
lime,  he  maintained  a  steady  and  scrupulous 
regard  to  the  precepts  of  the  gos[)el;  labouring 
to  serve  God  in  his  ordinary  calling:  for  it  is  a 
service  to  Christ,  says  he,  though  never  so 
mean.  But  he  placed  little  reliance  on  his  own 
unassisted  efibrts  for  the  regulation  of  his  con- 
duct, and  has  left  behind  him  the  following  im- 
portant and  consolatory  testimony  respecting 
his  ex[)erience  of  the  interposition  of  divine 
agency.  This  secret  direction  of  Almighty 
God  is  principally  seen  in  matters  relating  to 
the  good  of  the  soul;  yet  it  may  also  be  found 
in  the  concerns  of  this  life;  whicli  a  good  man, 
that  fears  God,  and  begs  his  direction,  shall 
very  often,  if  not  at  all  times,  find." 

"  /  can  call  my  own  experience  to  ttntness, 
that  even  in  the  external  actions  of  my  whole 
life,  I  was  never  disappointed  of  the  best  guid- 
ance and  dii-ection,  when  I  have,  in  humility 
and  sincerity,  implored  the  secret  direction  and 
guidance  of  divine  wisdom." 


By  his  unwearied  industry  he  not  only  attain- 
ed to  an  extraordinary  proficiency  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  law,  but  was  deeply  versed  in  al- 
most all  the  learning  of  the  age.  Philosophy 
and  matliematics  he  used  to  call  his  recreation; 
yet  there  was  little  either  of  their  former  history, 
or  of  the  discoveries  of  his  day,  with  which  he 
was  unacquainted.  It  may  seem  incredible 
that  he  should  have  arrived  at  such  perfection 
in  such  a  variety  of  branches,  as  he  is  report- 
ed to  have  done;  but  he  was  a  man  of  (\u\ck 
and  lively  apprehension,  of  strong  judgment, 
and  retentive  memory:  he  rose  early  in  the 
morning,  and  the  only  time  which  he  gave  up 
reluctantly  was  that  spent  at  meals,  in  which, 
however,  he  was  short  and  frugal. 

His  reputation  as  a  lawyer  was  so  great, 
that  he  might  have  had  what  practice  he  pleas- 
ed; but  although  he  delighted  in  the  studv,  he 
despised  the  gain  of  it.  In  the  beginning  of 
his  career,  he  would  never  engage  in  any 
cause  which  appeared  to  be  unjust ;  and  when 
those  of  doubtful  issue  were  presented  to  him, 
he  endeavoured  to  dissuade  the  parties  from 
the  hazard  of  a  trial,  and  frequently  acted  as 
umpire  between  them  :  but  he  never  accepted 
of  compensation  for  such  services,  saying  that 
judges  ought  not  to  receive  fees.  Experience 
afterwards  convinced  him,  that,  from  the  igno- 
rance or  unskilfulness  of  clients,  causes  often 
appeared  at  first  sight  to  be  unjust,  when  they 
really  were  not  so;  and  he  therefore  grew  less 
hasty  in  dismissing  them:  but  as  truth  and  jus- 
tice were  his  constant  aims,  he  scorned  to 
have  recourse  to  any  trick  or  fallacy  in  artiu- 
ment;  and  he  not  only  gave  the  fullest  oppor- 
tunity to  opposing  counsel  to  point  out  objec- 
tions, but  frequently  amended  them  in  his 
replies,  so  that  the  court  might  see  their  ut- 
most force. 

He  was  employed  as  counsel  by  all  the 
king's  party,  and  on  one  occasion,  as  he  was 
pleading  with  great  force  of  argument  for 
Lord  Craven,  the  attorney-general  under 
Cromwell  threatened  him  for  appearing  against 
the  government;  to  whom  he  answered,  "  he 
was  pleading  in  defence  of  those  laws,  which 
they  declared  they  would  maintain  and  pre- 
serve; and  he  was  doing  his  duty  to  his  client, 
so  that  he  was  not  to  be  daunted  with  threat- 
enings." 

Cromwell,  observing  him  so  fearless  in  the 
performance  of  his  duty,  and  possessed  of 
so  extensive  a  practice,  resolved  to  take  him 
from  it  and  raise  him  to  the  bench.  But 
Hale  was  not  quite  so  ready  to  accept,  as  the 
Protector  was  to  bestow  this  dignity.  For 
although  he  did  not  much  consider  the  loss  he 
should  sustain,  in  exchanging  the  profits  of  his 
practice  for  a  judge's  place  in  the  common- 
pleas,  yet  he  did  very  seriously  doubt  the  law- 
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fulness  of  taking  a  commission  from  usurpers; 
but  having  well  considered  it,  he  concluded, 
"  that  it  being  absolutely  necessary  to  have 
justice  and  property  kept  up  at  ail  times,  it 
was  no  sin  to  do  so,  if  he  made  no  declaration 
of  acknowledging  their  authority,"  which  he 
never  did.    He  was  much  urged  by  all  his 
friends  to  accept  of  it,  "  who  thought  that  in 
a  time  of  so  much  danger  and  oppression,  it 
might  be  no  small  security  to  the  nation,  to 
have  a  man  of  his  integrity  and  ability  on  the 
bench.    And  the  usurpers  themselves  held  him 
in  that  estimation,  that  they  were  glad  to  have 
him  give  a  countenance  to  their  courts,  and  by 
promoting  one  that  was  known  to  have  dif- 
ferent principles  from  them,  afl'ected  the  re- 
putation of  honouring  and  trusting  men  of 
eminent  virtues,  of  what  persuasion  soever 
they  might  be,  in  relation  to  public  matters." 
To  be  continued. 


ON  MALARIA. 

(Continued  from  p.  130.) 
A  remarkable  instance  in  Sheffield,  Massachusetts, 
may  serve  for  a  sufficient  proof  that  this  noxious  in- 
fluence is  not  confined  to  oriental  or  tropical  coun- 
tries, or  even  to  southern  Europe.  Near  that  town 
are  two  large  ponds,  forming  marshy  grounds  upon 
their  margins,  of  considerable  extent.  In  1793, 
eighty  out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  who 
lived  within  one  and  a  half  miles  from  the  south 
pond,  were  attacked  in  one  month  with  bilious  re- 
mittents: and  in  1795,  of  two  hundred  inhabitants, 
within  three  quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  north  pond,  a 
hundred  and  fifty  were  attacked  with  the  same  fever. 
Early  in  the  spring  of  1796,  intermittcnts  prevailed 
and  as  the  season  advanced,  bilions  remittents  with 
dysentery  became  epidemic  within  a  mile  of  both 
ponds,  not  ten  persons  escaping  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty,  while  sickness  was  in  every  house  in  the  settle- 
ment. 

This  department  of  physiology  is  indebted  to  Dr. 
M^Culloch  of  Edinburgh,  for  the  scientific  manner  in 
which  he  has  traced  analog-ies — "  purified  and  ba- 
lanced evidence" — classified  and  described  diseases 
upon  determinate  principles — and  discovered  their 
causes  amidst  a  chaos  of  empiricism  and  error;  he 
has  also  arranged  them  under  such  generic  forms  as 
renderthcm  intelligible  and  recognisable,  under  what- 
ever circumstances.    He  substantiates  his  views  on 
every  part  of  the  subject,  by  authorities,  examples, 
and  tables,  and  his  opinions  are  entitled  to  high  con- 
fidence.   If  in  any  instance  he  merits    the  charge 
of  exaggeration,  it  is  attributable  to  the  astonishing 
number  of  disorders  that  had  been  viewed  and  treat- 
ed as  of  a  distinct  and  independent  nature,  which  he 
found  to  be  only  symptoms  and  varieties,  "  simula- 
tions and  variations"  of  a  generic  disease.  Diseases 
similar  in  appearance,  but  proceeding  from  difl^erent 
causes,  engaged  his  particular  attention,  as  when 
apoplexy  ushers  in  a  remittent  or  intermittent  in 
place  of  the  cold  fit,  if  mistaken  for  ordinary  apo- 
|>lexy,  the  ordinary  modes  of  treatment  render  it 
fatal.    So  also,  in  an  obscure  intermittent,  with  "a 
local  rheumatic  affection  of  the  intercostal  mus 
cles,  if  mistaken  for  pleurisy,  an  error  of  frequent 
occurrence,  blood  letting  would  be  pernicious  and 
destructive,  while  the  proper  treatment  for  intcrniit- 
tents  would  ren<ler  the  complaint  trivial  and  easily 
cured."    He  further  maintains  that  all  supervening 
complaints  take  the  periodical  character  of  the  origi- 
nal intermittent,  and  partake  so  identically  of  its  na 
turo,  as  to  require  the  same  plan  of  mciiical  treat- 
ment, however  anomalous  in  appearance,  and  liow- 
cver  differently  it  might  be  requisite  to  treat  them, 
if  arising  from  other  causes,  and  distinct  from  the 
previous  effects  of  malarious  influence.  In  addi- 
tion to  simple  or  malignant  intermittcnts,  remit- 
tents, cholcra-morbus,  &;c.  originating  in  malaria,  he 
enumerates  a  long  list  of  disorders,  produced  in  mild 
climates  by  the  same  cause,  often,  but  not  always 
succeeding  to  attacks  of  fever,  where  rheumatism, 
dyspepsia,  hypochondria,  mania,  opiithalmia,  tooth- 


ache, and  those  undefinable  complaints  which  are 
grouped  under  the  general  name  of  nervous  aSiec- 
tions,  ma,ke  out,  in  fact,  those  chronic  remillents  of 
inveterate  and  almost  endless  duration,  "  occupy- 
ing the  better  part  of  life.    These  may  be  the  sequel 


ance  of  walking  spectres."  Nor  are  the  effecto  on 
their  mental  condition  less  remarkable.  Apathy, 
recklessness,  indolence,  and  melancholy,"  extinguish 
even  the  natural  desire  of  improving  their  condition, 
or  of  prolonging  their  lives.    The  chronic  forms  into 


of  severe  remittents,  or  of  a  milder  form  of  attack,  which  this  intractable  fever  runs,  vary  in  intensity. 


but  while  the  disease  consists  of  a  series  of  relapses, 
with  intervals  of  better  health;  or  even  if  it  becomes 
so  mild  as  to  display  scarcely  a  febrile  symptom,  yet 
it  is  that  durable  remittent  or  intermittent  which  is 
the  very  condition  of  ill  health,  under  which  those 
suffer  perennially,  who  inhabit  the  insalubrious  dis- 
tricts of  France  and  Italy." 

An  instance  possessing  a  strict  analogy  to  the  fore- 
going views,  has  been  under  my  own  observations  for 
four  or  five  years.  A  friend  of  mine  was  attacked  on 
Long  Island,  five  years  ago,  with  simple  tertian 
fever,  which  affected  him  with  continual  relapses, 
although  with  intervals  sometimes  for  severa 
months,  without  a  recurrence  of  agues.  These  in- 
tervals were  marked,  however,  with  nervous  debility 
and  irritation,  but  sometimes  for  a  few  days  his  alac 
rity  of  spirits  and  muscular  energy  would  seem  to 
be  nearly  restored,  when  the  least  fatigue  ordisquiet- 
tude  would  bring  on  the  chills,  and  the  subsequent 
routine  of  distresses.  After  contending  with  these 
forms  of  disease,  aggravated  by  dyspepsia,  for  two 
or  three  years,  the  gout  supervened  with  great  vio- 
lence, and  he  still  continues  the  victim  of  this  end- 
less intermittent. 

The  summer  and  autumn  of  1828  furnish  incontcs- 
tible  evidence  of  the  truth  of  many  of  Dr.  M'Culloch's 
positions.  It  will  not  be  forgotten  by  any  of  your 
readers,  that  endemic  and  epidemic  fever  prevailed 
in  that  year  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  New  Jersey, 
many  parts  of  New  England,  Long  Island,  and  the 
western  counties  of  New  York.  On  the  low  plaisUy 
grounds  near  the  Mohawk,  on  Schoharie  Creek,  and 
in  some  tracts  on  the  Erie  canal,  the  complaint 
though  of  frequent  occurrence,  did  not  generally  run 
into  the  high  bilious  remittents,  but  it  was  very  se- 
vere in  some  of  the  western  counties.  Perhaps  a 
brief  statement  of  the  disease  on  Long  Island,  may 
serve  as  a  tolerable  transcript  of  the  epidemic  so  ex- 
tensively prevalent  in  that  season. 

Early  in  the  spring,  sporadic  cases  of  fever  and 
ague  appeared,  increasing  in  frequency  through  the 
sum.Tier,  becoming  intcrmittenls  and  remittents  as 
the  season  advanced.  In  the  latter  part  of  August, 
these  complaints  became  alarming  epidemics,  accom- 
panied in  many  places  with  great  mortality,  and 
without  abatement,  until  the  accession  of  frost.  In 
single  village,  containing  fifty  or  sixty  families, 
there  were  twenty  deaths,  all  of  adult  persons,  with 
but  one  or  two  exceptions.  In  many  places  the  nox- 
ious influence  appeared  to  reach  even  the  brute  crea- 
tion, for  in  a  tract  comprehending  six  small  towns  in 
the  little  county  oi  Kings,  on  the  south  west  end  of 
Long  Island,  a  distemper  prevailed  among  horses, 
of  which  more  t  han  two  hundred  died  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks.  It  is  a  curious  and  interesting 
fact,  that  tlie  poisonous  influence  which  occasions 
marsh  fever,  sometimes  aft'ects  domestic  as  well  as 
various  agricultural  animals,  in  a  manner  analogous 
to  its  attacks  upon  the  human  species.  Dr.  M'Cul- 
loch  notices  the  case  of  a  dog,  which  experienced  a 
regular  and  well  marked  tertian,  and  adds,  that  "se- 
vere seasons  of  fever  among  the  people  in  France 
and  Italy,  are  similarly  seasons  of  epidemic  among 
black  cattle  and  sheep." 

The  term  malaria  \s  so  associated  with  Italy,  as  to 
indicate  to  our  imaginations  something  peculiar  to 
that  country:  but  on  examining  tlio  subject,  it  ap- 
pears to  0))erate  with  equal  certainty,  though  with 
dificrent  degrees  of  malignancy,  in  Greece,  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Franco,  in  Holland,  and  in  many  parts 
of  England,  and  on  this  continent,  in  several  dis- 
tricts of  New  England,  and  in  all  the  middle,  west- 
ern, and  southern  portions  of  the  United  Stales. 

In  vast  tracts  oi' France  and  Italy,  where  tlie  peo- 
,  |)Ic  are  not  carried  olf  by  violent  attacks,  the  whole 
population  exposed  to  this  disease,  under  its  end- 
less types  and  varieties,  drag  on  a  life  of  perpetual 
sickness;  often  of  incurable  iiitermittents,  or  a  low 
constantly  febrile  state,  with  visc»^ral  affections  end- 
ing in  dropsy,  or  some  other  fatal  termination.  "  The 
countenances  of  these  people  are  sallow,  sometimes 
livid,  and  so  emaciated  as  to  give  them  the  appear- 


wilh  varying  climates.  In  the  temperate  regions, 
such  as  England,  and  the  United  States,  as  far  south 
as  the  40th°  of  north  lat.  they  appear  in  dyspepsia, 
low  spirits,  loss  of  appetite,  languor,  hypochondria, 
catarrh,  innumerable  nervous  diseases, and  consump- 
tion. 

II.  If  the  fact  is  satisfactorily  established,  that  the 

foregoing  diseases  are  produced  by  pestiferous  marsh 
exhalations,  or  malaria,  it  is  of  importance  to  ascer- 
tain what  are  its  properties,  and  in  what  situations, 
soils,  winds,  or  other  phenomena,  it  has  its  origin. 

As  this  destructive  influence  is  not  cognizable  by 
our  senses,  we  must  rest  content  in  the  present  state 
of  evidence,  with  such  a  conception  of  it  as  results 
from  weighing  probabilities  after  an  attentive  exami- 
nation, and  comparison  of  facts.  If  I  have  quoted, 
or  do  liereafter  quote,  extreme  cases  in  support  of 
probabilities,  it  is  because  they  are  conclusive  to  my 
mind  in  settling  principles,  from  which,  by  analogical 
induction,  parallels  may  be  discovered  in  different 
climates,  by  making  due  allowance  for  the  differ- 
ence in  quality  and  amount  of  materials,  and  of  in- 
tensity and  duration  in  the  degrees  of  heat. 

Chemical  analysis  has  failed  to  discover  malaria 
in  any  visible  or  tangible  form,  either  when  escaping, 
or  acting  with  its  greatest  malignancy.  There  is 
an  agent,  or  tliere  are  agents  developed  or  created 
by  the  joint  action  of  heat  and  moisture,  aided  per- 
haps by  electricity  or  other  subtle  powers,  upon  de- 
caying vegetables,  which  produce  malaria.  That 
those  agents  are  aerial  cannot  be  doubted,  because 
the  atmosphere  is  the  medium  through  which  they 
act.  Chemistry,  although  it  has  made  us  acquaint- 
ed with  several  deadjy  gases,  which  are  evolved  du- 
ring vegetable  decomposition,  e.  g.  the  carbonic  acid, 
the  carburetted  hydrogen  gases,  carbonic  oxide, 
&c.  has  not  yet  put  us  in  possession  of  that  form  of 
matter  of  whose  real  existence  we  cannot  entertain 
a  doubt,  but  which  is  more  subtle  than  the  rarest  of 
the  gases;  an  attenuated  poison,  which  has  not  yet 
been  imprisoned  and  separately  exhibited  in  our 
chemical  vessels;  causa  laltt—vis  tsl  notissima.  But 
when  we  consider  what  has  been  done  in  pneumatic 
chemistry,  in  the  last  half  century,  we  need  fiot  des- 
pair that  even  the  winged  poison  of  malaria  may  be 
yet  detected,  identified,  isolated, and  even  neutralized. 
If  there  be  a  vapour  as  subtle  and  poisonous  as  tliat  of 
prussic  acid,  created  or  evolved  by  vegetable  decay, 
nothing  more  would  be  necessary  lo  produce  all  the 
effects  that  are  now  so  painfully  notorious.  The 
fact  that  trees  and  fresh  vegetables  render  atmo- 
spheric air  salubrious  by  restoring  the  necessary  sup- 
ply of  oxygen,  when  it  is  exhausted  by  animal  respi- 
ration,  proves  that  in  a  living  or  growing  stale  they 
do  not  contribute  to  such  a  result:  but  decomposinf: 
vegetable  materials,  to  a  greater  or  less  amount,  be- 
ing found  in  every  spot,  tioni  which  this  poison  is 
known  to  proceed,  the  inference  seems  to  be  almost 
inevitable,  that  they  supply  the  unknown  pestilential 
agent,  during  the  process  of  decomposition. 

It  docs  not  appear  that  one  class  of  vegetables 
more  than  another  gives  out  the  malarious  poison,  but 
it  will  be  seen  hereafter,  that  rank  herbage,  such  as 
juicy  weeds,  and  snbaquatic  plants,  decay  more  ra- 
pidly, give  off  more  moi.'iturc,  and  yield  more  effluvia 
in  the  same  time  and  space,  than  those  of  more  ligne- 
ous fibre. 

That  this  no.xions  m;ilcrial  is  innocent  by  itself, 
or  perhaps  not  separable  willjout  the  aid  of  water, 
from  its  original  combmalioii  with  vegetable  matter, 
is  also  obvious;  for  in  a  dry  state,  the  constituent 
parts  of  every  species  of  vegetation  are  harmless; 
and  the  vapour  given  off  in  hay  iiiaking,  when  no  de- 
composing process  is  going  on,  is  not  only  innocent, 
but  salubrious. 

It  is  presumed  that  animal  matter  furnislies  no 
constituent  part  of  malaria,  for  although  insects,  and 
other  animal  remains,  are  daily  perishing  in  those 
places  where  these  pestiferous  exhalations  arise,  suffi- 
cient to  modify,  and  perhaps  to  characterise  thorn, 
yet  it  is  believed  that  animal  decomposition  does  not 
produce  fever;  because,  the  manufacturers  who  use 
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various  animal  substances  when  in  their  most  oSen- 
sive  state,  are  not  subject  to  fevers,  nor  has  any  en- 
demic fever  been  known  to  occur  in  such  situations. 
Another  proof,  and  it  is  deemed  sufficient,  is  the  fact, 
that  when  the  bodies  of  the  Cimetiere  del  Innoeens, 
which  were  in  every  stage  from  incipient  putrefaction 
to  complete  decomposition,  were  disinterred  and 
reinhumed,  not  a  case  of  fever  appeared  during  the 
whole  operation,  which  occupied  two  years. 

I  cannot  see  any  reason  to  deny  that  some  delete- 
rious exhalation  may  originate  in  the  materials  which 
form  the  mud  of  marshes,  and  which  every  where 
support  vegetation,  except,  that  it  is  unascertainable 
by  chemical  analysis;  and  further,  that  the  pestilen- 
tial agent  is  subdued  by  frost.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  mineral  or  earthy  substances  contribute  in  any 
degree  to  malaria,  except  clay,  which,  by  preventing 
the  subsidence  of  water,  remotely  causes  the  mace- 
ration of  plants,  and  a  consequent  disengagement  of 
malarious  effluvia;  but  this  being  purely  a  mechani- 
cal cause,  the  quality  of  the  effluvia  cannot  in  any 
degree  be  referred  to  the  clay. 

{To  be  continued.) 

RAIttBLES  OF  A  NATURALIST,  NO.  5. 

Hitherto  my  rambles  have  been  confined  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  single  spot,  with  a 
view  of  showing  how  perfectly  accessible  to 
all,  are  numerous  and  various  interesting  na- 
tural objects.  This  habit  of  observing  in  the 
manner  indicated,  began  many  years  anterior 
to  my  visit  to  the  spots  heretofore  mentioned, 
and  have  extended  through  many  parts  of  our 
own  and  another  country.  Henceforward  my 
observations  shall  be  presented  without  refer- 
ence to  particular  places,  or  even  of  one  place 
exclusively,  but  witli  a  view  to  illustrate  what- 
ever may  be  the  subject  of  description,  by  giv- 
ing all  I  have  observed  of  it  under  various 
circumstances. 

A  certain  time  of  my  life  was  spent  in  that 
part  of  Anne  Arundel  county,  Md.  which  is 
washed  by  the  river  Patapsco  on  the  north, 
the  great  Chesapeake  bay  on  the  west,  and 
the  Severn  river  on  the  south.  It  is  in  every 
direction  cut  up  by  creeks,  or  arms  of  the  ri- 
vers and  bay,  into  long,  flat  strips  of  land, 
called  necks,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  cov- 
ered by  dense  pine  forests,  or  thickets  of 
small  shrubs  und  saplings,  rendered  impervi- 
ous to  human  footsteps  by  the  growth  of  vines, 
whose  inextricable  mazes  nothing  but  a  fox, 
Avild  cat,  or  weasel,  could  thread.  The  soil 
cleared  for  cultivation,  is  very  generally  poor, 
light,  and  sandy,  though  readily  susceptible  of 
improvement,  and  yielding  a  considerable  pro- 
duce in  Indian  corn,  and  most  of  the  early 
garden  vegetables,  by  the  raising  of  which  for 
the  Baltimore  market  tiie  inhabitants  obtain 
all  their  ready  money.  The  blight  of  slavery 
has  long  extended  its  influence  over  this  re- 
gion, where  all  its  usual  effects  are  but  too 
obviously  visible.  The  white  inhabitants  are 
few  in  number,  widely  distant  from  each  other, 
and  manifest,  in  their  mismanagement,  and 
half  indigent  circumstances,  how  trifling  an  ad- 
vantage they  derive  from  the  thraldom  of  their 
dozen  or  more  of  sturdy  blacks,  of  diflferent 
sexes  and  ages.  The  number  of  marshes 
formed  at  the  heads  of  the  creeks,  render  this 
country  frightfully  unhealthy  in  autumn,  at 
which  time  the  life  of  a  resident  physician  is 
one  of  incessant  toil  and  severe  privation. 
Riding  from  morning  till  night,  to  get  round 
to  visit  a  few  patients,  his  road  leads  generally 


through  pine  foi-ests,  whose  aged  and  lofty 
trees,  encircled  by  a  dense  undergrowth,  im- 
part an  air  of  sombre  and  unbroken  solitude. 
Rarely  or  never  does  he  encounter  a  white 
person  on  his  way,  and  only  once  in  a  while 
will  he  see  a  miserably  tattered  negro,  seated 
on  a  sack  of  corn,  carried  by  a  starveling 
horse  or  mule,  which  seems  poorly  able  to  bear 
the  weight  to  the  nearest  mill.  The  red-head 
woodpecker,  and  the  flicker  or  yellow  ham- 
mer, a  kindred  species,  occasionally  glance 
across  his  path;  sometimes  when  he  turns  his 
horse  to  drink  at  the  dark  coloured  branch,  (as 
such  streams  are  locally  called,")  he  disturbs  a 
solitary  rufous  thrush  engaged  in  washing  its 
plumes;  or  as  he  moves  steadily  along,  he  is 
slightly  startled  by  a  sudden  appearance  of  the 
towh^  bunting  close  to  the  side  of  the  path. 
Except  these  creatures,  and  these  by  no  means 
frequently  seen,  he  rarely  meets  with  animated 
objects;  at  a  distance  the  harsh  voice  of  the 
crow  is  often  heard,  or  flocks  of  them  are  ob- 
served in  the  cleared  fields,  while  now  and  then 
the  buzzard,  or  turkey  vulture,  may  be  seen 
wheeling  in  graceful  circles  in  the  higher  re- 
gions of  the  air,  sustained  by  his  broadly  ex- 
panded wings,  which  apparently  remain  in  a 
state  of  permanent  and  motionless  extension. 
At  other  seasons  of  the  year,  the  physician 
must  be  content  to  live  in  the  most  positive 
seclusion;  the  white  people  are  all  busily  em- 
ployed in  going  to  and  from  market;  and  even 
were  they  at  home,  they  are  poorly  suited  for 
companionship.  I  here  spent  month  after 
month,  and,  except  the  patients  I  visited,  saw 
no  one  but  the  blacks;  the  house  in  which 
I  boarded  was  kept  by  a  widower,  who,  with 
myself,  was  the  only  white  man  within  the  dis- 
tance of  a  mile  or  two.  My  only  compensa- 
tion was  this,  the  house  was  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  bank  of  Curtis's  creek,  a  considerable 
armofthe  Patapsco,  which  extended  for  a  mile  or 
two  beyond  us,  and  immediately  in  front  of  the 
door  expanded  so  as  to  form  a  beautiful  little 
bay.  Of  books  I  possessed  very  few,  and  those 
exclusively  professional;  but  in  this  beautiful 
expanse  of  sparkling  water,  I  had  a  book 
opened  before  me,  which  a  life-time  would 
scarcely  suflice  me  to  read  through.  With 
tlie  advantage  of  a  small  but  neatly  made  and 
easily  manageable  skiflT,  I  was  always  indepen- 
dent of  the  service  of  the  blacks,  which  was 
ever  repugnant  to  my  feelings  and  principles. 
I  could  convey  myself  in  whatever  direction 
objects  of  inquiry  might  present,  and  as  my 
little  bark  was  visible  for  a  mile  in  either  direc- 
tion from  the  house,  a  handkerchief  waved,  or 
the  loud  shout  of  a  negro,  was  sufficient  to 
recall  me,  in  case  my  services  were  required. 

During  the  spring  months,  and  while  the 
garden  vegetables  are  yet  too  young  to  need  a 
great  deal  of  attention,  the  proprietors  fre- 
quently employ  their  blacks  in  hauling  the 
seine;  and  this  in  these  creeks  is  productive 
of  a  very  ample  supply  of  yellow  perch,  which 
affords  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  diet  of 
all.  The  blacks  in  an  especial  manner  profit 
by  this  period  of  plenty,  since  they  are  per- 
mitted to  eat  of  them  without  restraint,  which 
cannot  be  said  of  any  other  sort  of  provision 
allowed  them.  Even  the  pigs  and  crows  ob- 
tain their  share  of  the  abundance,  as  the  fisher- 


men, after  picking  out  the  best  fish,  throw  the 
smaller  ones  on  the  beach.  But  as  the  summer 
months  approach,  the  aquatic  grass  begins  to 
grow,  and  this  fishing  can  no  longer  be  continu- 
ed, because  the  grass  rolls  the  seine  up  in  a 
wisp,  so  that  it  can  contain  nothing.  At  this 
time  the  spawning  season  of  the  different  spe- 
cies of  sun-fish  begins,  and  to  me  this  was  a 
time  of  much  gratification.  Along  the  edge  of 
the  river,  where  the  depth  of  water  was  not  great- 
er than  from  four  feet  to  as  shallow  as  twelve 
inches,  an  observer  would  discover  a  succes- 
sion of  circular  spots  cleared  of  the  surround- 
ing grass,  and  showing  a  clear  sandy  bed. 
These  spots,  or  cleared  spaces,  we  may  regard 
as  the  nest  of  this  beautiful  fish.  There,  ba- 
lanced in  the  transparent  wave,  at  the  distance 
of  six  or  eight  inches  from  the  bottom,  the 
sun-fish  is  suspended  in  the  glittering  sunshine, 
gently  swaying  its  beautiful  tail  and  fins;  or, 
wheeling  around  in  the  Hmits  of  its  little  circle, 
appears  to  be  engaged  in  keeping  it  clear  of 
all  incumbrances.  Here  the  mother  deposits 
her  eggs  or  spawn,  and  never  did  hen  guard 
her  callow  brood  with  more  eager  vigilance, 
than  the  sun-fish  the  little  circle  within  which 
her  promised  offspring  are  deposited.  If  an- 
other individual  approach  too  closely  to  her 
borders,  with  a  fierce  and  angry  air  she  dart.s 
against  it,  and  forces  it  to  retreat.  Should 
any  small,  and  not  too  heavy  object  be  drop- 
ped in  the  nest,  it  is  examined  with  jealous  at- 
tention, and  displaced  if  the  owner  be  not  sa- 
tisfied of  its  harmlessness.  At  the  approach 
of  man  she  flies  with  great  velocity  into  deep 
water,  as  if  willing  to  conceal  that  her  presence 
was  more  than  accidental  where  first  seen. 
She  may,  after  a  few  minutes,  be  seen  cau- 
tiously venturing  to  return,  which  is  at  length 
done  with  velocity;  then  she  would  take  a 
hurried  turn  or  two  around,  and  scud  back 
again  to  the  shady  bowers  formed  by  the  river 
grass  which  grows  up  from  the  bottom  to  with- 
in a  few  feet  of  the  surface,  and  attains  to 
twelve,  fifteen,  or  more  feet  in  length.  Again 
she  ventures  forth  from  the  depths;  and  if  no 
farther  cause  of  fear  presented,  would  gently 
sail  into  the  placid  circle  of  her  home,  and 
with  obvious  satisfaction  explore  it  in  every 
part. 

Besides  the  absolute  pleasure  t  derived  from 
visiting  the  habitationsoftheseglittering  tenants 
of  the  river,  hanging  over  them  from  my  little 
skiff",  and  watching  their  every  action,  they 
frequently  furnished  me  with  a  very  acceptable 
addition  to  my  frugal  table.  Situated  as  my 
boarding  house  was,  and  all  the  inmates  of  the 
house  busily  occupied  in  raising  vegetables  to 
be  sent  to  market,  our  bill  of  fare  offered  little 
other  change  than  could  be  produced  by  vary- 
ing the  mode  of  cookery.  It  was  either  broil- 
ed bacon  and  potatoes,  or  fried  bacon  and  po- 
tatoes, or  cold  bacon  and  potatoes,  and  so  on 
at  least  six  days  out  of  seven.  But,  as  soon 
as  I  became  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the 
sun-fish,  I  procured  a  neat  circular  iron  hoop 
for  a  net;  secured  to  it  a  piece  of  an  old  seine, 
and  whenever  I  desired  to  dine  on  fresh  fish, 
it  was  only  necessary  to  take  my  skiff,  and  push 
her  gently  along  from  one  sun-fish  nest  to  an- 
other, myriads  of  which  might  be  seen  along  all 
the  shore.    The  fish,  of  course,  darted  oflT  as 
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soon  as  the  boat  first  drew  near,  and  during 
this  absence  the  net  was  placed  so  as  to  cover 
the  nest,  of  the  bottom  of  which  the  meshes  but 
slightly  intercepted  the  view.  Finding  all 
things  quiet,  and  not  being  disturbed  by  the 
net,  the  fish  would  resume  its  central  station, 
the  net  was  suddenly  raised,  and  the  captive 
placed  in  the  boat.  In  a  quarter  of  an  iiour, 
I  could  generally  take  as  many  in  this  way  as 
would  serve  two  men  for  dinner,  and  when  an 
acquaintance  accidentally  called  to  see  me, 
during  the  season  of  sun-fish,  it  was  always 
in  my  power  to  lessen  our  dependence  on 
the  endless  bacon.  I  could  also  always 
select  the  finest  and  largest  of  these  fish, 
as,  while  standing  up  in  the  boat,  one  could 
see  a  considerable  number  at  once,  and  thus 
choose  the  best.  Such  was  their  abundance, 
that  the  next  day  would  find  all  the  nests  re- 
occupied.  Another  circumstance  connected 
with  this  matter  gave  me  no  small  satisfiiction; 
the  poor  blacks,  who  could  rarely  get  time  for 
angling,  soon  learned  how  to  use  my  net  with 
dexterity;  and  thus,  in  the  ordinary  time  allow- 
ed them  for  dinner,  would  borrow  it,  run  down 
to  the  shore,  and  catch  some  fish  to  add  to 
their  very  moderate  allowance. 

John. 


THE  DICTATOR  OF  PARAGUAY. 

(Concluded  from  page  123.) 

Francia  afterwards  employed  a  part  of  the 
public  funds  in  rebuilding  the  capital.  He  as- 
sisted the  inhabitants  by  paying  the  master  work- 
men, and  by  obliging  the  prisoners  to  labour. 
He  also  opened  new  roads  with  labourers  ob- 
tained from  the  country;  every  one  was  ob- 
liged to  put  his  hand  to  the  work,  and  they 
soon  found  enough  employment  among  them- 
selves, without  having  any  intercourse  with 
foreigners.  The  capital,  which  could  now 
only  be  approached  by  five  roads,  became  a 
new  city,  of  greater  beauty,  regularity,  and  sa- 
lubrity, than  the  old,  and  worthy  of  being  the 
head  of  a  republic,  the  foundations  of  which 
had  been  laid  by  the  hand  of  tyranny. 

Meanwhile,  there  was  scarcely  a  country 
where  one  could  live  in  greater  liberty,  provid- 
ed only  he  meddled  not  in  the  sliglitest  degree 
with  th.e  affliirs  of  government.  The  police, 
who  watched  over  the  safiity  of  the  Dictator, 
were  also  occupied  in  preventing  and  punish- 
ing crimes,  which  became  every  day  more  rare. 
Tlie  roads  were  cleared  of  robl)ers,  and  such 
was  the  security  enjoyed,  that  many  of  the 
neighbouring  people  sought  refuge  in  Para- 
guay fi'om  the  storms  which  raged  in  the  in- 
fant republics  of  America.  To  clear  the  capi- 
tal of  vagabonds  and  idlers,  he  foi'med  a  colony 
of  tUcm  on  the  frontiers  of  the  slate,  where 
they  were  useful  in  i(!straining  a  tribe  of  fero- 
cious savages  who  had  devastated  the  country. 

No  state  can  flourisli  without  order  and 
economy;  and  the  Dictator  adnnnistcrcd  the 
j)Ublic  funds  like  the  head  of  a  family;  he 
watched  over  every  branch  of  revenue  with 
extreme  attention,  frequently  consulting  even 
with  the  countrymen  upon  the  means  of  im- 
proving agriculture. 

By  this  order,  watchfulness,  and  activity,  ho 
increased  the  j)ublic  wealth,  in  the  midst  ol 


which  he  lived  like  a  simple  citizen.  The  half 
of  a  house  in  town,  and  a  little  villa  which  he 
inherited  from  his  parents,  formed  all  his 
private  fortunes.  He  had  so  little  love  for 
riches,  that  before  holding  the  reins  of  state, 
finding  himself  possessed  of  eight  hundred  pias- 
tres, he  expended  it  all,  thinking  it  too  much 
for  the  wants  of  a  single  man.  He  was  so 
entirely  destitute  of  avarice,  that  he  scarcely 
touched  the  salary  attached  to  his  station. 

As  the  manners  of  his  countrymen  were 
infected  with  the  spirit  of  superstition,  he  di- 
rected his  efforts  to  their  reform.  He  prohi- 
bited processions  and  the  nightly  ceremonies  of 
the  church,  as  being  favourable  to  intrigue  and 
corruption;  he  destroyed  the  monks,  and  over- 
turned the  inquisition  as  the  most  dangerous 
enemy  of  a  religion  of  love  and  charity.  He 
endeavoured  to  reform  the  calendar,  by  abolish- 
ing a  great  many  feasts  and  holy-days,  which 
nourished  the  sloth  of  which  he  was  the  declar- 
ed enemy,  and  even  threw  off  the  authority  of 
the  pope. 

Notwithstanding  the  hatred  with  which  his 
tyranny  was  regarded,  his  people  knew  well 
that  he  used  it  for  the  common  benefit,  and 
derived  no  profit  from  it.  It  was  without  ex- 
ample, that  a  man,  arrived  at  supreme  power, 
should  live  without  family,  or  the  shows  and 
pomp  of  grandeur,  but  remain  poor,  while 
holding  in  his  hand  ail  the  wealth  of  the  state. 
He  did  not  attempt  to  transmit  by  bequest, 
a  power  which  he  thought  ought  not  to  survive 
himself.  If  by  the  exercise  of  his  power,  he  had 
isolated  his  nation,  was  it  not  that  he  might 
eform  their  manners,  habituate  them  to  labour, 
inspire  them  with  the  love  of  the  arts,  eradicate 
the  spirit  of  superstition,  impart  to  them  the 
virtues  of  order,  economy,  and  constancy,  and 
to  fix  the  ha[)piness  of  each  family  around  the 
domestic  hearth  ?  His  tyranny,  however  cul- 
pable, did  not  exhibit  around  it  a  spectacle  of 
desolation  and  misery.  We  cannot  blan;e  his 
despotism,  without  praising  many  of  his  actions 
and  virtues. 

When  Francia  had  succeeded  in  introducing 
most  of  the  leforins  which  he  thought  useful, 
and  observed  that  the  hatred  toward  himself 
was  somewh;it  softened,  he  became  milder  in 
his  government;  he  opened  the  prisons  of  state; 
he  no  longer  listened  with  avidity  to  informers, 
but  rather  punished  them.  He  confided  civil 
and  military  employments  to  persons  more 
worthy  to  fill  them;  his  manners  became  softer, 
and  his  temper  less  ferocious.  Tlic  terror 
which  had  surrounded  him,  was  dispersed  by 
degrees,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  hope  of 
seeing  the  liberty  of  Par.iguay  secin-ed,  without 
her  passing  through  the  horrors  of  domestic 
discord.  He  had  prepared  their  minds  to  re- 
ceive the  seeds  of  good  legislation.  It  may 
be  said  of  him,  that  he  was  neither  the  worst 
tyrant,  nor  the  best  citizen. 

Js'ole. — By  llio  last  accounis  from  Paraguay,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Dictator  sUll  lives,  and  niaintaiii.s  Ills 
aulliority  willi  undimiiiislied  vigour.  We  also 
learn  that  lie  has  at  longlli  perniiUod  llio  celebrated 
naturalist  Bonpland  to  return  from  liis  almost  hope- 
less exile. 

The  kindest  and  the  happiest  pair 

fhid  occasion  to  forbear; 
And  somelhinfr,  ev'ry  day  they  live, 
To  pity,  and  perhaps  forgive. — Cotrper.- 


FOR  THK  FRIEND-. 


In  his  eagerness  to  support  favourite  opin- 
ions, M.  lias  been  forgetful  of  the  fact,  that  the 
comments  offered  by  Crede  Experto,  were 
made  upon  "  Advice  to  consumptive  patients," 
extracted  from  the  Journal  of  Health  into 
"The  Friend,"  and  this  extract  contained  no 
leference  to  any  other  source  of  infoi  mation  of 
higher  authority.  The  advice  was  general,  indis- 
criminate, and  therefore  absurd;  it  was  address- 
ed to  the  people  at  large,  and  as  it  appeared 
to  C.  E.,  deserved,  and  received  rej)rehension. 
The  writer  did  not  at  the  time  know  that  such 
an  essay  as  M.  mentions,  had  appeared  in  a 
respectable  medical  journal,  and  he  is  perfect- 
ly willing  to  believe  M."s  statement,  that  this 
essay  was  judiciously  discriminative,  and  from 
a  competent  authority.  But  this  does  not 
lessen  the  propriety  of  the  animadversions  on 
the  advice"  as  copied  from  the  Journal  of 
Health,  nor  make  it  for  a  moment  untrue,  that 
all  advice  not  based  upon  accurate  discrimina- 
tion of  diseased  conditions,  is  hurtful  and  im- 
proper. Thei'e  is  no  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween us  relative  to  the  value  of  exercise  and 
lir  when  judiciously  employed,  wheiher  in 
tubercular  or  other  forms  of  consumption; 
but  it  is  unquestionable  that  vigorous  exercise 
in  the  open  air  cannot  always^  even  in  tuber- 
cular cases,  be  used  with  advantage,  as  well  as 
that  no  system  of  regimen  can  be  employed  in 
all  cases  with  equal  advantage. 

CeEDE  Exi'EETO. 


On  seeing  a  Robin  in  a  Snow  Storm. 

Say,  little  warbler,  dost  thou  hear 

The  wint'ry  storms  that  blow. 
And  sco'st  thou  not  the  darken'd  air 

Isfill'd  with  flakes  of  snow' 

Quick  plume  thy  wings  and  haste  away, 

Far  from  the  tempest's  roar; 
And  ssek  a  soft  and  .vafe  retreat 

On  sonic  congenial  shore. 

For  here  the  freezing  wintry  winds 
Have  scar'd  each  verdant  spray; 

Thou'lt  find  no  grove  or  shady  bower 
Wherein  to  chaunt  thy  lay. 

All  thy  companions  now  ti.re  gone, 

No  longer  here  they  rove; 
Why  dost  thou  tarry  then  so  long. 

Within  this  leafless  grove' 

The  verdant  mound  is  clad  in  snow, 

The  n)ca<lows  disappear; 
Then  flit  away  to  southern  climes. 

Where  sujiimer  rules  the  year. 

And  when  the  boisterous  winter's  o'er. 
And  p[]ring  relumes  the  flow'rs; 

I'll  gladly  hear  thy  song  again, 
Within  our  shady  bow'rs. 

Ist  nio.  27,  1830.  Biuks  Co.  Intelligencer. 


Dinn,  on  the  19th  ull.  at  her  residence  in  this  city, 
Sarah  BtxKi.uv,  widow  of  ihelate  William  Bucklev, 
in  the  J)6th  year  of  her  age. 

On  the  2'2d  ult.  at  her  residence  in  this  city,  I'an- 
NAii  Drinker,  widow  of  Henry  S.  Drinker,  aged 
about  55  years. 

Errata  i.n  last  number. — hi  thn  notice  of  the 
dcatli  of  Thomas  Holder,  Button  should  be  Bolton. 

Page  134,  second  column,  fourth  line  from  the  top, 
for  equivocal,  read,  unequivocal. 
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THE  DOCTRINES  OF  ELIAS  HICKS, 

{Continued  from  page  136.) 

4th  Query. — Dost  thou  believe  there  is  no  ac- 
countability beyond  the  grave,  or  that  there  is  no 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments  after  death? 

Answer. — This  charge  which  I  hear  has  been  made 
against  me,  is  altogether  such  a  bare-faced  and  pal- 
pable falsehood,  that  I  can  hardly  believe  that  any 
man  could  be  ignorant  and  wicked  enough  to  fab- 
ricate such  a  story,  nor  that  any  man  that  knew  any 
thing  about  me  could  give  the  least  possible  credit 
thereto;  as  J  have  spent  a  great  portion  of  my  time 
in  travel  and  exercise,  having  travelled  thousands 
and  teas  of  thousands  of  miles,  leaving  behind  me 
every  tender  and  sweet  enjoyment  that  this  life  can 
afford,  for  no  other  cause  than  to  promote  truth  and 
righteousness  among  my  friends  and  fellow  creatures, 
that  tiiey  might  be  prepared  lo  die,  and  enter  into 
that  eternal  inheritance  prepared  for  the  rigiiteous, 
where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the 
weary  are  at  rest;  fully  believing  that  every  man  will 
reap  the  reward  of  well  done,  good  and  faithful  ser- 
vant ;  or  receive  the  sentence,  depart  from  me,  ye 
workers  of  iniquity,  1  know  you  not. 

Let  US  see  how  Elias  Hicks'  own  published 
declarations  warrant  the  stroiio-  lanouao-e  he 
thus  uses. 

"  There  is  no  other  hell  among  the  child- 
ren of  men, "says  he,  "but  what  they  have 
created  in  their  own  hearts." — Sermons  of 
1828,  p.  89. 

It  would  swell  this  essay  beyond  tiie  limits 
I  havc;  allotted,  to  quote  all  the  evidence  on 
this  head.  I  will  therefore  refer  the  reader  to 
"  The  Friend,"  vol.  I,  p.  342,  wiierehe  will  find 
a  series  ofextracts,  which  whatever  may  now  be 
said  of  the  meaning  of  Elias  Hicks,  can  leave 
but  one  impression  on  the  mind,  viz.  that 
he  sought  to  divert  the  attention  of  his  hearers 
from  future  to  the  present  punishment  of  sin, 
and  that  the  tendency  of  such  sentiments  must 
be  to  weaken  our  fear  of  future  responsibility. 
We  have  also  tiie  evidence  of  two  witnesses  of 
undoubted  veracity  respecting  the  sermon  at 
Purchase,  in  which  he  pronounced  the  day  of 
judgment  to  be  an  ignis  fatuus.  In  the  letter 
written  by  him  to  disprove  the  account  given 
of  that  sermon,  he  remarks,  "  And  as  to  what 
he  says  about  heaven  or  hell,  I  will  ask  him 
where  he  has  found  any  heaven  or  hell  with- 
out him?  I  should  like  to  hear  him  describe  the 
shape  or  form  of  them,  and  in  what  region  or 
place  they  are  situated."  Tlie  doctrines  which 
he  avows  on  this  head  are  strictly  those  of  the 
universalists,  tl)at  every  act  has  its  consequent 
reward  or  punishment  in  this  life.  'J'lie  mere 
admissioii  that  there  is  a  future  state  of  blessed- 
ness for  the  good,  does  not  counteract  the  inis- 
ehiefsof  such  a  system  of  theology;  for  the  expe- 
rience of  the  world  shows  that  whateverlesse?is 
the  terrors  of  that  future  dread  accountabihty, 
saps  alike  the  foundation  of  morals  and  religion. 

The  fifth  query  and  its  answers  are  as  follows. 

5th  Query. — When  thou  speaks  of  our  coming  up 
to  a  level  with  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  dost  tliou  mean 
level  in  our  several  capacities — I  mean  that  the  one 
talented  servant,  perfectly  occupying  his  one  talent, 
is  as  perfect  as  the  five  talerited  servant  perfectly  oc- 
cupying his? 

Answer. — To  this  I  need  say  bnt  little,  as  thou  bast 
given  a  correct  solution  of  it.  That  as  God  is  no 
respecter  of  persons,  he  therefore  deals  out  to  all  his 
rational  children  with  an  equal  hand,  as  is  beautiful 
\y  set  forth  by  Jesus  in  the  parable  of  the  talents; 
for  had  the  one  talented  servant  faithfully  employed 
his  one  talent,  and  gained  another,  ho  would  have 


stood  as  high  in  his  lord's  favour,  as  the  five  talent- 
ed servant. 

Therefore  as  his  beloved  Son  had  a  much  greater 
work  on  earth  than  any  other  man,  so  he  had  a 
much  greater  fulness  of  the  Spirit  than  any  other 
man  ;  "  For  he  whom  God  hath  sent,  speaketh  the 
words  of  God  :  for  God  givetli  not  the  Spirit  by 
measure  unto  him."  John  iii.  34.  ]  believe  with 
Peter  when  he  tlius  expressed  Iiimself,  "  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  a  man  approved  of  God  among  you  by 
miracles,  and  wonders,  and  signs,  which  God  did  by 
him,  in  the  midst  of  you,  as  ye  yourselves  also 
know."    Acts  ii.  22.  and  again, 

"How  God  anointed  Jesus  of  Nazaretli  witli  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  with  power;  who  went  about  doing 
good,  and  healing  all  who  weie  oppressed  with  the 
devil :  For  God  was  with  him."  Acts  x  38.  This 
"  Holy  Ghost  and  power,"  I  believe  is  the  only  Sa- 
viour that  can  cleanse  the  soul  of  man  from  sin,  and 
give  him  an  inheritance  among  all  them  which  are 
sanctified.*  ,  . 

It  is  manifest  from  this  answer,  tiiat  Elias 
Hicks  thinks  the  difference  between  the  man 
Christ  .Jesus"  and  "  other  men,"  to  have  been 
one  of  degree  merely,  and  not  of  kind.  "  As 
his  beloved  Son  liad  a  much  greater  work  on 
earth  than  any  other  man,  so  he  had  a  mucli 
greater  fulness  of  the  spirit  than  any  other 
man."  It  is  further  manifest,  that  as  the  Holy 
Spirit,  according  to  this  answer,  is  the  only 
Saviour  from  sin,  and  as  the  "  man  Christ 
Jesus"  merely  had  a  portion  of  it,  in  common 
with  us  all,  that  the  term  Saviour  is  altogctiier 
misapplied  when  used  in  reference  to  him. 

The  Gth  query  and  its  answer  are. 

Gth  Query. — What  relation  has  the  body  of  Jesus 
to  the  Saviour  of  man  ? — Dost  thou  believe  tha'  the 
crucifixion  of  the  outward  body  of  Jesus  Christ  was 
an  atonement  for  our  sins? 

Answer. — In  reply  to  the  first  part  of  this  query  I 
answer,  I  belierc,  in  unison  with  our  ancient  Friends, 
that  it  was  the  outward  garment,  in  which  he  per- 
formed all  his  mighty  works,  or  as  Paul  has  express- 
ed it,  "  know  ye  not  that  your  body  is  the  temple  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  which  is  in  you  .^"  therefore  he 
charg'ed  them  not  to  defile  those  temples.  What  is 
atlriljuted  to  the  body,  I  acknowledge  and  give 
to  that  bodj',  in  its  place,  according  as  the 
scripture  altributeth  it,  which  is  through  and 
because  of  that  which  dwelt  and  acted  in  it.  But 
that  which  sanctified  and  kept  the  body  pure,  and 
made  all  acceptable  in  him,  was  the  life,  holiness, 
and  righteousness  of  ihe  Spirit.  And  the  same  thing 
that  kept  his  vessel  pure,  it  is  the  same  tiling  that 
cleanse  Ih  us. 

In  reply  to  the  second  part  of  this  query,  I  would 
remark,  that  I  see  no  need  of  directing  men  to  the 
type  for  the  anti-typo,  neither  to  the  outward  temple, 
nor  yet  to  Jerusalem,  neither  to  Jesus  Christ  or  his 
blood  outwardlj' ;  knowing  tliat noitherthe  righteous- 
ness of  faith,  nor  the  word  of  it,  doth  so  direct.  The 
new  and  second  covenant  is  dedicated  with  the  blood, 
the  life  of  Christ  Jesus,  whicti  is  the  alone  atonement 
unto  God,  by  which  all  his  people  are  washed, 
sanctified,  cleansed  and  redeemed  to  God. 

I  may  add,  it  has  always  been  the  lot  of  the  Lord's 
faithful  servants,  in  every  age  of  the  world,  to  be 
cried  out  against,  and  it  makes  good  the  saying  of 
the  apostle,  "All  that  will  live  godly  in  Christ 
Jesus  shall  suffer  persecution." 

This  answer  contains  a  further  confirmation, 
that  Elias  Hicks  considers  our  Saviour  to  have 
differed  from  men  in  general,  merely  in  the 
degree  of  his  obedience.  The  Scriptural  doc- 
trine is  that  the  Word  was  made  flesh.  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  was  that  mys- 


*  John,  chap.  xvii.  21,  22,23.  i.  John,  chap.  iii.  1, 
2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7.  Chap.  iv.  17.  Ephe.  chap.  iv.  U,  12, 
13.  Rom.  viii.  14,  15,  16, 17, 18. 


terious  union,  partaking  both  of  the  Divine 
and  human  nature,  which  can  never  be  sepa- 
rated or  divided  in  ti,o  mind  of  tiie  sincere 
Christian.  It  i.s  on  Jesus  Christ  who  taught 
throughout  Judea  and  Galilee,  who  was  cruci- 
lied  without  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  whose 
body  saw  no  corruption,  and  who  sits  at  the 
right  hand  of  tlie  Father  in  that  glorified  body, 
tiiat  the  lioties  of  the  Christian  repose.  That 
which  he,  the  blessed  Son  of  God,  came  into  the 
world  to  do  and  to  sufi^er,  derives  its  aton- 
ing efiicacy  from  the  divine  attributes  of  his 
own  cliaracter.  Deny  tliesc  attributes,  and 
you  rob  fiie  sufferings  of  all  their  healing  vir- 
tue. Deny  the  reality  of  that  atoning  sacri- 
fice, you  lender  useless  so  great  a  condescen- 
sion on  the  part  of  Him  who  was  witli  llie  Fa- 
ther before  tlie  world  was  ;  and  all  this  itiighly 
and  glorious  annuiiciali<m  by  prophets  and 
angels,  by  signs,  and  wonders,  and  miracles, 
was  for  a  purjjose  which  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  could  have  effected  in  a  mere 
mortal,  the  exaini)le  of  a  holy  life,  and  a  pa- 
tient death  under  persecution.  In  Elias 
Hicks'  scheme  of  religion,  a  mediator  is  not 
necessary,  and  if  it  were  necessary,  that  me- 
diator could  fiot  have  been  Jesus  Christ. 

"  Oh,  dearly  beloved  friends,  young  and  old,"  says 
he,  '■  may  you  gather  deeper  and  deeper  to  that 
which  is  within  the  vai!,  where  we  may  have  access  to 
our  God,  without  any  mediator."  Quaker,  vol.  2d, 
p.  277. 

"It  was  the  soul  that  wanted  salvation,  but  this 
no  outward  Saviour  could  do,  no  e.xterna]  Saviour 
could  have  any  hand  in  it."  Philadelphia  sermons, 
p.  50,  51. 

"  For  as  I  have  observed,  wo  are  not  now  to  look 
to  an  outward  law,  for  it  is  inconsistent  with  the 
last  dispensation  of  God  lo  the  children  of  men, 
which  is  to  gather  all  souls  lo  hiniself,  that  he  may 
have  communion  with  them,  without  any  thing  inter- 
mediate, as  he  had  with  our  first  parents.  This  was 
their  condition  ;  there  was  then  no  jnediator  between 
God  and  man,  for  there  was  no  necessity  for  it." 
Ser.-nons,  vol.  4lh,  p.  21. 

For  as  it  is  only  a  breach  of  covenant  that  has 
separated  us,  so  our  return  and  acknowledgement  make 
/w// satisfaction.  And  every  one  who  has  experienc- 
ed redemption,  knows  how  il  is,  and  that  it  does  not 
depend  on  any  mysterious  or  uncertain  thing  which 
we  cannot  comprehend."    P.  22. 

His  letter  to  Dr.  Shoemaker  is  still  stronser 
and  fuller  on  this  subject,  and  treats  the  idea 
of  the  atonement  as  an  outrage  upon  the  jus- 
tice and  mercy  of  the  Almighty. 

"By  what  moans  did  Jesus  suffer  ?  The  answer  is 
plain,  by  the  hands  of  wicked  men,  and  because  his 
worlis  were  righteous  and  theirs  *were  wicked. 
Query.  Did  God  send  him  into  the  world  purposely 
to  suffer  death  by  the  hands  of  wicked  men  ?  By  no 
means  ;  but  lo  live  a  righleous  and  godly  life,  (which 
was  the  design  and  end  of  God's  creating  man  in 
the  beginning,)  and  thereby  be  a  perfect  example  to 
such  of  mankind  as  should  come  lo  the  knowledge 
of  him  and  his  perfect  life.  For,  if  it  was  the  pur- 
pose and  vi  iU  of  God  that  he  should  die  by  the  hands 
of  wicked  men,  then  the  Jews,  by  crucifying  him, 
would  have  done  God's  will,  and  of  course  would 
all  have  stood  justified  in  his  sight,  which  could  not 
be.  But  it  was  permitted  so  to  be,  as  it  had 
been  with  many  of  the  prophets  and  wise  and  good 
men  that  were  before  him,  who  suffered  death  by 
the  hands  of  wicked  men  for  righteousness'  sake,  as 
ensamples  to  those  tliat  came  after,  that  they  should 
account  nothing  too  dear  to  give  up  for  the  truth's 
sake,  not  even  their  own  lives." 

'■  But  I  do  not  consider  that  the  crucifixion  of  the 
outward  body  of  flesh  and  blood  of  Jesus  on  the  cross, 
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the  Jews." 

Surely,  is  it  possible,  that  any  rational  being  that 
has  any  right  sense  of  justice  or  mercy,  that  would  be 
willinsr  to  accept  forgiveness  of  his  sins  on  such 
terms  !  '.  !  Would  he  not  rather  go  forward  and  offer 
himself  wholly  up  to  suffer  all  the  penalties  due  to 
his  crimes,  rather  than  the  innocent  should  suffer? 
Nay — was  he  so  hardy  as  to  acknowledge  a  willing- 
ness to  be  saved  through  such  a  medium,  would  it 
not  prove  that  he  stood  in  direct  opposition  to  every 
principle  of  justice  and  honesty,  of  mercy  and  love, 
and  show  himself  to  be  a  poor  selfish  creature,  and 
unworthy  of  notice! !  ! 

A  part  of  the  answer  to  this  query  consists 
of  a  garbled  extract  from  the  writings  of  Isaac 
Pennington,  and  one  from  a  controversial  essay 
by  George  Whitehead.  They  ai  e  both  used  to 
convey  a  meaning  entirely  at  variance  with  the 
known  belief  of  the  worthy  men  by  whom  they 
were  originally  written,  and  in  case  of  attack 
to  afford  a  cover  for  the  unbelief  of  Elias  Hicks. 
There  are  none  among  the  early  writers  in  the 
Society  of  Friends,  who  have  more  fully  and 
reverently  confessed  their  sincere  faitli  in  the 
divinity  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  aton- 
ing efficacy  of  that  sacrifice  which  he  made 
of  himself  on  the  cross,  than  Pennington  and 
Whitehead.  To  pervert  their  language,  there- 
fore, for  the  purpose  of  conveying  a  contrary 
meaning,  is  the  worst  grade  of  calumny. 
The  followmg  extracts  will  serve  to  show  how 
entirely  they  dis.«ented  from  the  infidelity  of 
Elias  Hicks. 


■  A  Question  to 
By  Isaac  Pen- 


was  an  atonement  for  any  sins  but  the  legal  sins  of  I  several  queries  were  put,  out  of  which  he  forms  this 

his  own  query,  giving  it  forth  in  my  name.  For  in 
the  tenth  page  of  that  boolc,  beginning  at  line  third, 
I  positively  affirm  thus :  That  Christ  did  offer  up  the 
flesh  and  blood  of  that  body,  though  not  only  so,  for 
he  poured  out  his  soul,  he  poured  out  his  life,  a  sa- 
crifice or  offering  for  sin,  a  sacrifice  unto  the  Father, 
and  in  it  tasted  death  for  every  man  :  and  that  it  is 
upon  consideration,  and  through  God's  acceptance 
of  this  sacrifice  for  sin,  that  the  sins  of  believers  are 
pardoned,  that  God  might  be  just,  and  the  justifier 
of  him  who  believeth  in  Jesus,  or  who  is  of  the  faith 
of  Jesus.  Is  this  common  flesh  and  blood  ?  Can  this 
be  affirmed  of  common  flesh  and  blood  ?  Ought  not 
he  to  have  considered  this,  and  other  passages  in  my 
book,  of  the  same  tendency,  and  not  thus  have  re- 
proached me,  and  misrepresented  me  to  the  world  ? 
Is  this  a  Christian  spirit ;  or  according  to  the  law  or 
prophets,  or  Christ's  doctrine  ?  Doth  he  herein  do  as 
he  would  be  done  by  .■'  Oh  !  that  he  had  a  heart  to 

consider  it !" — Vol.  iii.  p,  407.  1675. 

In  the  preface  to  this  reply  to  the  aspersions  of 
Thomas  Hicks,  Isaac  Pennington  says  : — 

"I  have  had  experience  of  that  despised  people 
the  Quakers]  for  many  years,  and  I  have  often 
ieard  them,  even  the  ancient  ones  of  them,  own 
Christ  both  inwardly  and  outwardly.  Yea,  I  heard 
one  of  the  ancients  of  them  thus  testify  in  a  public 
meeting,  many  years  since,  that  if  Christ  had  not 
come  in  the  flesh,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  to  bear 
our  sins,  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree,  and  to  offer 
himself  up  a  sacrifice  for  mankind,  all  mankind  had 
utterly  perished.  What  cause  then  have  we  to 
praise  the  Lord  God  for  sending  his  Son  in  the  like 
ness  of  sinful  flesh,  and  for  what  his  Son  did  there 
;"_Vol.  iii.  p.  403.  1675. 

In  the  postscript  to  a  work,  entitled  "Remarks 
upon  some  passages  in  a  book,  entitled  '  Antichrist's 
Transformations  within,'  "  kc.  we  find  the  following, 
viz. 

f^irst  as  to  his  [Jeffery  Bullock's]  main  contro 
versy  with  Friends  about  the  Christ  that  died  at 
Jerusalem,  he  affirming,  that  neither  justification 
nor  condenmation  is  by  him,  and  reproaching 
Friends  as  having  gone  back  to  the  professors'  Christ 
and  Saviour,  who  died  without  the  gates  of  Jerusa 
lem  ;  this  is  in  my  heart  to  say — 

Is  Christ  divided  ?  Is  there  one  Christ  that  died 
without  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  and  another  that 
did  not  die?  Or  is  it  not  the  same  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
who  died  without  the  gales  of  Jerusalem,  according 
to  the  flesh,  and  yet  was  tlien  alive  in  the  Spirit  ? 
Do  we  affirm  that  the  Godhead  died  ?  No — we  do 
not  so  much  as  affirm  that  his  soul  died,  as  he  doth, 
page  19,  but  according  to  the  flesh  he  died  ;  that  is, 
he  who  was  the  resurrection  and  the  life,  laid  down 
his  life,  and  took  it  up  again  according  to  the  com- 
mandment of  his  Father. 

"  Thus  we  have  been  taught  of  God  to  believe,  and 
thus  to  hold  it  forth.  And  we  have  no  other  Justi- 
fier, Condemner,  Saviour,  or  Intercessor,  tlian  he 
that  laid  down  the  life  of  the  body,  offering  it  up  a 
sacrifice  to  his  Father  without  the  gates  of  Jerusa- 
lem. '  Who  is  he  that  justifieth  .-"  Is  it  not  God,  in 
and  through  him  ?  '  And  who  is  he  that  condemn- 
eth  ?'  Is  it  not '  Christ  that  died  ?'  And  where  did  he 
die?  Was  it  not  without  the  gates  of  Jerusalem? 
'  Yea,  ratlier  that  is  risen  again,'  &;c.  Rom.  viii.  33, 

34."--Vol.  iv.  p.  370.  1675. 

George  Whitehead,  in  his  journal,  says,  "  And  if 
God  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered  him  up 
for  us  all,  how  shall  he  not  witii  him  also  freely  give 
us  all  things?    Rom.  viii.  32. 

"Jesus  Christ  sliowed  his  own  and  heavenly  Fa- 
ther's great  love  to  all  men,  as  he  is  the  Light  of  the 
world,  and  given  for  a  light  unto  the  Gentiles,  and 
to  be  God's  salvation  to  the  ends  of  the  earth;  and 
also  in  his  dying  for  all  men;  by  the  grace  of  God 
tasting  death  for  every  man;  giving  himself  a  ransom 
for  all  men,  and  in  making  intercession,  both  for 
transgressors  and  for  the  saints;  also  according  to  the 
will  of  God,  even  in  heaven  itself,  he  appeals  in  llio 
presence  of  God  for  us,  and  also  by  his  holy  Spirit  in 
all  true  believers:  his  spirit  maketh  intercession,  help- 
cth  our  infirmities,  moves  and  assists  us  in  prayer. 
They  who  are  sons  of  God,  are  sensible  that  ho  hath 
sent  forth  the  spirit  of  his  Son  into  their  hearts, 
crying,  Abba,  Father.    Gal.  vi.  6. 


The  preface  to  a  tract,  entitled 
the  Professors  of  Christianity,"  &c. 
nington,  begins  thus  : — 

This  is  life  eternal,  that  they  might  know  thee, 
the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast 
sent.  Whom  did  the  Father  send  ?  Did  he  not  send 
the  Son  of  his  love?  From  whence  did  he  send  him? 
Did  he  not  send  him  out  of  his  own  bosom  ?  Whither 
dill  ho  send  him  '  Did  he  not  send  him  into  the  world 
to  take  upon  him  a  body,  and  glorify  the  name  of 
the  Father,  doing  his  will  therein  ?  He  laid  down 
his  glory,  stripping  himself  of  the  form  of  God,  and 
appearing  in  habit  as  a  man,  Ik  their  raiment,  with 
their  garment  upon  him,  in  whicli,  as  a  servant,  the 
Seed,  the  Heir  of  all,  served  the  Father;  and  now  his 
work  being  as  good  as  done,  he  looks  back  at  the 
glory  which  he  had  laid  down  for  the  Father's 
looking  up  to  the  Father,  for  the  restoring  of  it 
to  him  again.  '  I  have  glorified  thee  on  earth,' 
saith  he,  '  I  have  finished  the  work  which  thou 
gavest  me  to  do,  and  now,  O  Father,  glorify  thou 
me  with  thine  own  self,  with  the  glory  which  I  had 
with  thee  before  the  world  was,'  John  xvii.  4 

Vol.  iii.  p.  25.  1667. 

In  a  work,  entitled  "  The  holy  Trutii  and  People 
Defended,"  &c.  he  thus  answers  the  charge  of  deny- 
ing redemptiq;!  by  the  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  viz. — 

"  And  as  for  denying  redemption  by  the  blood  of 
Christ,  oh  !  how  will  he  answer  this  charge  to  God, 
when  none  upon  the  earth,  as  the  Lord  God  know- 
eth,  are  so  taught,  and  do  so  rightly  and  fully  own 
redemption  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  as  the  Lord  hath 
taught  us  to  do  !  For  wo  own  the  blood  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  both  outwardly  and  inwardly  ;  both  as 
it  was  shed  on  the  cross,  and  as  it  is  sprinkled  in  our 
consciences;  and  know  the  cleansing  virtue  thereof 
in  the  everlasting  covenant,  and  in  the  light  which 
is  eternal ;  out  of  which  light,  men  have  but  a  notion 
thereof,  but  do  not  truly  know  nor  own  it." — Works, 

vol.  iii.  p.  234.  1672. 

In  reply  to  Thomas  Hicks,  who  accused  him  of 
esteeming  the  blood  of  Christ  no  more  than  a  com- 
mon thing,  he  says — 

"Herein  he  represents  me  wicked,  and  makes  me 
speak,  by  his  changing  and  adding  that  which  never 
was  in  my  heart,  and  the  contrary  whereto  I  have 
several  times  affirmed  in  that  very  book  where  lliosc 


"  The  humility,  mercy,  and  condescension,  of  Je- 
sus Christ,  our  blessed  Mediator,  are  such,  that  he  is 
touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities,  weakness- 
es, and  temptations,  and  ready  to  succour,  help,  and 
relieve  all  them  that  are  tempted,  even  by  his  grace 
and  good  spirit,  in  their  drawing  near  to  the  throne 
of  his  mercy  and  grace. 

"  O  faithful  Creator,  O  King  of  saints,  O  merciful 
High  Priest,  O  compassionate  Mediator,  let  thy  light 
and  thy  truth  shine  forth  more  and  more  to  the  glory 
of  thy  great  and  excellent  name  and  power,  and  ex- 
pel the  great  darkness  of  apostacy  that  has  covered 
many  nations  and  professions  of  Christianity,  and 
greatly  appeared  in  these  latter  times  against  thy 
light,  thy  truth  and  people,  whom  thou  hast  called 
and  delivered  out  of  darkness,  into  thy  marvellous 
light.  Glory  and  dominion  be  to  thy  great  name 
and  power,  for  ever  and  ever."  Pages  211,  212. 
 1659. 

He  says,  in  a  "  Gospel  Salutation,  &c.  recommend- 
ed to  Friends  who  believe  in  the  name  of  the  Son  of 
God,  the  true  Light,  &c."  he  says — 

"Surely  we,  believing  in  God,  who  gave  his  dear 
Son  for  our  redemption  and  salvation,  we  ought  also 
to  believe  in  his  Son,  as  our  great  Mediator  and  Ad- 
vocate with  the  Father:  considering  also  that  Christ, 
his  being  given  us,  as  our  Mediator  between  God  and 
men,  and  his  giving  himself  a  ransom  for  all  men,  for 
a  testimony  in  due  time,  and  his  dying  for  all  men, 
his  tasting  death  for  every  man,  &c.  did  all  proceed 
from  the  great  love  of  God,  and  not  to  pay  a  strict 
or  rigid  satisfaction  for  vindictive  justice,  or  revenge 
on  God's  part;  for  that  would  leave  no  place  for  for- 
giveness of  sins  past,  before  repentance  and  faith  in 
Christ  and  his  gospel;  seeing  the  good  will  and  bless- 
ed design  of  God,  setting  forth  Jesus  Christ  to  be  a 
propitiation,  through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his 
righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past, 
through  the  forbearance  of  God,  whose  blood  cries 
for  mercy:  surely  that  righteousness,  and  forbearance 
of  God,  declared  by  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  remission  or  forgiveness  of 
sins  that  are  past,  upon  true  repentance,  cannot  just- 
ly be  deemed  revenge,  or  vindictive  justice,  as  some 
have  asserted  against  us;  but  a  free  act  of  the  love 
and  wisdom  of  God,  to  give  his  Son,  and  in  him  to 
reconcile  the  world  to  himself,  and  not  to  impute 
their  sins  that  are  past  to  them,  when  thoroughly  re- 
conciled and  united  in  heart  and  soul  unto  him,  by 
his  grace  and  good  spirit. 

"Oh!  'Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world.'  In  what  respect  does 
Jesus  Christ,  as  the  Lamb  of  God,  take  away  the  sin 
of  the  world?  I  answer,  in  two  respects;  1st,  As  an 
universal  and  most  excellent  offering  and  acceptable 
sacrifice  for  sin,  in  order  to  obtain  redemption  and 
forgiveness  by  his  precious  blood,  and  even  of  a  most 
sweet  smelling  savour  to  God,  far  excelling  the  le- 
gal and  t3-pical  oblations  of  animals,  as  the  offerings 
and  blood  of  bulhs,  goats,  heifers,  sheep,  rams,  lambs, 
&c.  all  which  Jesus  Christ,  by  his  own  one  offering, 
put  an  end  unto. 

"  2.  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  Lamb  of  God,  takes  away 
the  sin  of  the  world,  by  purging  the  conscience,  and 
purifying  the  heart.s  of  all  tlicm  who  truly  receive 
him  and  believe  in  him,  even  in  his  holy  name  and 
divine  power. 

"  O!  therefore,  behold  the  Lamb  of  God  which  ta- 
keth away  and  putteth  an  end  to  sin,  finishelh  trans- 
gression, and  brings  in  everlasting  righteousness. 

"Let  us  all  look  unto  the  promised  Messiah,  even 
unto  Jesus,  the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith,  that 
we  all  may  believe  in  heart  unto  righteousness,  and 
the  salvation  of  our  souls,  so  as  to  be  partakers  of 
Christ  and  his  righteousness;  that  none  may  draw 
back  to  perdition,  nor  into  the  world'.s  pollutions, 
who  have  escaped  the  same  through  the  knowledge 
of  God  and  his  dear  Son  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  able 
and  truly  willing  so  save  to  the  uttermost,  all  Ihcm 
who  come  unto  God  by  him. 

"  He  who  offered  \ip  himself  a  Lamb  without  spot 
to  God  for  all  mankind,  and  thereby  became  a  pro- 
pitiation for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  never  de- 
signed to  leave  men  in  sin  and  tran.sgrcssion  all  their 
days,  but  to  afford  all  men  grace  to  lead  them  to  true 
repentance,  that  they  might  receive  that  remission, 
forgiveness,  atonement,  and  reconciliation,  obtained 
for  them." 


THE  FRIEND. 
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"That  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  to  I  Jews  exclusively.    Chubb,  another  of  these  i 


himself.,  not  imputing  their  sins  unto  them,  but  allow 
ing  and  granting  them  remission  upon  true  repent- 
ance-, was,  and  is,  a  testimony  and  plain  indication, 
of  the  great  love,  grace,  and  favour  of  God  to  the 
world,  in  and  through  his  dear  Son.  How  wonder- 
fully has  God,  in  his  great  wisdom,  love,  kindness, 
meekness,  long  suffering,  and  compassion,  conde- 
scended to  our  low  capacities  and  conditions  of  the 
human  race,  for  our  redemption  and  salvation,  by  his 
dear  Son  Jesus  Christ,  truly  considered,  both  as  he 
came  and  suffered  in  the  flesh,  and  as  he  is  revealed 
in  the  spirit.  O  let  the  weighty  consideration  of  all 
these  things,  deeply  affect  all  our  hearts  and  souls, 
sincerely  to  love,  serve,  fear,  worship,  and  praise  the 
Lord  our  most  gracious  God,  through  Jesus  Christ, 
for  ever!" 

These  extracts  are  clear,  and  unequivocal 
in  their  meaning.  They  accord  with  the  con- 
current testimony  of  tiie  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
the  experience  of  the  devout  and  sincere 
Christian  of  every  age.  When  Ellas  Hicks 
shall  be  able  with  truth  and  sincerity  to  sub- 
scribe to  such  declarations  as  his  faitli,  there 
will  be  no  hesitation  in  addressing  him  as  a 
fellow  believer  in  the  gospel  of  Christ,  nor 
will  he  have  occasion  to  resort  to  such  miser- 
able subterfuges  as  these  six  queries  and  their 
disingenuous  answers,  for  the  purpose  of  prop- 
ping the  disjointed  and  falling  fabric  of  incon- 
gruous notions  to  which  he  now  clings  with 
so  mucii  tenacity,  even  though  he  is  obviously 
ashamed  to  avow  them  in  all  their  deformity. 

His  scheme  evidently  resembles  that  of  those 
English  deists,  who,  like  Lord  Herbert,  after  en- 
deavouring to  overthrow  Cliristianity,  attempted 
to  construct,  from  its  dissevered  fragments,  a 
simpler  and  more  philosophical  structure.  The 
doctrine  of  the  atonement  has  been  the  great 
stumbling  block,  the  foolishness  of  the  gospel 
to  these  Greeks.  With  one  consent,  therefore, 
they  discard  it,  and  regard  our  Saviour  merely 
as  a  great  moral  teacher.  The  coincidence 
between  these  men  and  Elias  Hicks  is  truly 
curious.  Lord  Herbert's  five  articles  are  the 
sum  and  substance  of  what  he  inculcates,  save 
only  that  lord  Herbert  no  where  throws  any 
doubt  over  the  reality  of  a  future  state  of  re- 
wards and  punishments.  Tindal  professed 
himself  a  Christian,  when  he  wrote  his  book, 
entitled  Christianity  as  Old  as  the  Creation.  His 
phraseology  differs  from  that  of  Elias  Hicks, 
but  the  "  light"  of  the  latter,  when  stripped  as 
it  is  by  him  of  all  connection  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  mediation  of  Christ,  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  "  internal  revelation  of  the  law  of 
nature  in  the  hearts  of  all  mankind,"  of  which 
Tindal  discourses.  Tindal  too  argued,  that 
the  Scriptures  were  only  fit  to  perplex  and 
misinform  men.  Dr.  Morgan  also  styled  him- 
self a  Christian  on  the  foot  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  the  great  principle  which  he  adopt- 
ed was,  that  there  was  but  one  certain  and  in- 
fallible mark  or  criterion  of  divine  truth,  or  of 
any  doctrine  or  law  as  coming  from  God;  and 
that  is  the  moral  truth,  reason,  or  fitness  of  the 
thing  itself,  when  it  comes  to  be  fairly  propo- 
sed to,  or  considered  by,  the  mind  or  under- 
standing. He  also  asserts,  "  that  all  the  apos- 
tles, except  Paul,  preached  what  he  calls  the 
Jewish  gospel,  viz.  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ 
as  the  Jewish  Messiah:  i.  e.  the  national  prince 
and  deliverer  of  the  Jews."  Elias  Hicks  like- 
wise considers  Christ  as  the  Messiah  to  the 


infidel  writers,  inveighs  against  the  doctrine  of 
Christ's  being  the  propitiation  for  sins,  as  con- 
trary to  truth  and  the  eternal  reason  of  things. 
And  a  favourite  argument  with  them  all  against 
Christianity  has  been,  that  it  is  inconsistent 
with  the  alleged  equity  of  Providence,  to  limit 
so  great  a  blessing  as  Christianity  is  represent- 
ed to  be,  to  so  small  a  portion  of  mankind. 
This  is  the  very  argument  which  Elias  Hicks 
has  used  in  reference  to  the  Bible,  viz.  that  the 
fact  of  its  confined  and  narrow  distribution  for 
so  long  a  time,  proves  that  it  could  not  be  of 
any  very  great  value.  The  spread  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  has  kept  [)ace  with  that  of  Christi- 
anity, and  the  argument  is  as  good  against  the 
importance  to  mankind  of  the  one  as  of  the 
other.  The  coincidences  between  the  views 
of  Elias  Hicks  and  those  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Priestley  are  still  more  remarkable.  He  is 
known  to  have  studied  and  recommended  to 
others,  that  writer's  history  of  the  corruptions 
of  Christianity;  and  it  is  highly  probable,  that 
many  of  his  opinions  were  imbibed  from  that 
author. 

Tiie  conclusion  of  Elias  Hicks's  letter  and 
the  certificate  at  the  foot  are  as  follows. 

I  conclude  thou  has  not  given  thyself  the  trouble 
to  read  any  of  my  public  communications,  as  taken 
down  by  M.  T.  C.  Gould  the  stenographer;  as  in 
them  all  objections  are  answered,  in  regard  to  niy 
belief  and  doctrine: — Read*  Volume  1st.  and  first 
communication,  and  a  letter  I  wrote  to  a  friend  in 
Chester  Co.  Penn.  under  date  7th  mo.  '-22d,  1827,  in 
answer  to  four  queries  similar  to  thine,  published  I 
believe  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  volume  of 
the  same  work. 

With  love  to  thy  dear  wife  and  children,!  remain 
thy  sincere  friend, 

ELIAS  HICKS. 

We  have  been  long  acquainted  with  Elias  Hicks, 
and  most  of  us  have  been  in  habits  of  familiar  in- 
tercourse with  him,  and  we  believe  that  the  senti- 
ments contained  in  the  foregoing  letter  are  the  same 
that  we  have  always  understood  him  to  maintain. 

JVew  York,  12mo.  1829. 


Samuel  Titus 
Eleazor  Haviland 
Thomas  Everitt 
Samuel  Hicks 
Jesse  Merrit 
Stephen  Underbill 
Samuel  Mott 
Isaac  T.  Hopper 
John  Molt 


John  Merritt 
John  Barrow 
Benjamin  Mitchell 
James  Byrd 
Isaac  Wright 
David  Seaman 
Thomas  Wright 
Samuel  Pcarsall 
Robert  Moore 


*  A  v/ork  called  "The  Quaker,"  containing  ser 
mons,  etc.  published  by  M.  T.  C.  Gould,  Philadel- 
phia, in  4  vols. 

In  compliance  with  the  above  recommenda- 
tion, I  have  brought  from  his  printed  sermons 
the  proofs  and  illustrations  which  1  thought 
likely  to  throw  light  upon  the  answers  he  has 
given  to  those  queries.  If  I  have  rightly  un- 
derstood his  letter,  he  denies  some  of  the 
charges,  but  distinctly  admits  the  most  serious 
of  all,  that  of  disbelieving  or  explaining  away 
the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  of 
utterly  rejecting  the  idea  of  the  propitiatory 
sacrifice.  And  the  eighteen  men  who  sign 
the  accompanying  paper,  certify  that,  from 
long  familiar  intercourse  with  him,  they  be- 
lieve these  sentiments  to  be  the  same  which 


they  have  always  understood  him  to  maintain. 
Here  then  let  the  controversy  end.  t|t 

MEMORIAL  OF  FRIENDS  OF  NEW  YORK, 

RELATIVE  TO  THE  SOUTHERN  INDIANS. 

To  Ike  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  in  Congress  assembled. 

The  memorial  of  the  representatives  of  the 
religious  Society  of  Friends,  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  and  parts  adjacent,  respectfully 
showeth — 

That  the  Society  of  Friends  has  been  long 
engaged  in  different  parts  of  the  United  Stales, 
in  endeavouring  to  imprf)ve  the  condition  of 
the  Indian  tribf-s,  and  that  it  has  had  the  satis- 
faction of  observin<f.  that,  under  the  fostering 
care  of  the  government,  anrl  of  benevolent  in- 
dividuals and  associations,  they  have  been 
gradually  drawn  from  a  dependence  on  the  pre- 
carious subsistence  which  the  chase  aflbrds,  to 
the  habits  of  civilized  life,  and  have  made  great 
advancement  in  agriculture  and  domestic  eco- 
nomy. 

Whilst  this  melioration  of  their  condition  has 
been  gradually  effecting,  your  memorialists 
have  remarked  with  deep  regret,  that  a  dispo- 
sition has  been  manifested  to  deprive  the  In- 
dians residing  in  tiie  souiiiern  states,  of  their 
natural  and  indefeasible  rights,  and  to  despoil 
these  remains  of  once  populous  and  powerful 
nations,  of  the  scanty  pittance  which  is  left  of 
of  all  that  was  once  their  own,  and  to  compel 
them  to  retire  into  the  wilderness,  to  begin 
anew  their  settlements,  under  great  and  over- 
wiielming  difficulties  and  sufferings,  which,  it 
is  highly  probable,  will  lead  to  their  total  ex- 
tinction. 

Your  memorialists  are  impressed  with  deep 
and  anxious  solicitude  for  their  welfare;  and 
the  feeling  of  commisei  ation  is  excited  on  their 
behalf,  in  the  reflection,  that  at  a  period,  not 
remote  in  the  history  of  nations,  they  were  the 
rightful,  uncontrolled  possessors  of  all  the  soil 
now  occupied  by  the  people  of  these  United 
States,  whose  ancestors  they  received  with 
kindness  and  hospitality;  and  that  they  have 
gradually  receded  on  the  approach  of  the  white 
population,  till,  by  cession  after  cession,  often 
for  very  inadequate  considerations,  they  have 
become  limited  and  circumscribed  within  a 
comparatively  trifling  residue  of  their  ancient 
domain. 

The  attention  of  your  memorialists  has  been 
especially  turned  to  the  situation  of  the  Chero- 
kee nation,  and  the  threatened  violation  of 
their  rights  and  privileges  as  a  distinct  and 
separate  people,  recognised  in  numerous 
treaties  of  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  state  of  Georgia,  during  a  period  of 
forty  years,  and  never  called  in  question  till 
insatiable  cupidity  set  up  claims  to  their  lands, 
totally  unsupported  by  the  language  and  art  of 
the  most  distinguished  statesmen  of  the  coun- 
try, in  tiieir  negotiations  with  the  Cherokee 
nation. 

We  cannot  but  deeply  feel  for  the  character 
of  our  beloved  country,  when  such  injustice  is 
meditated;  and  we  anticipate  the  opprobrium 
which  will  be  cast  upon  it  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  if  it  should  be  consummated.    And  as 
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national  sins  have,  under  tlie  just  government 
of  a  righteous  Providence,  drawn  down  na- 
tional punishments,  we  treinbie,  lest,  wlien  the 
Most  High  shall  arise  at  tlie  cry  of  the  poor 
and  the  oj^pressed,  liis  arm  sliall  take  hold  on 
vengeance. 

To  avert  these  fital  results,  and  to  prevent 
the  total  extermination  of  a  much  injured  peo- 
ple, we  would  respectfully,  but  most  earnestly, 
solicit  the  two  houses  of  congress,  to  inter- 
pose their  authority  for  the  protection  of  the 
Cherokee  nation  in  its  just  rights,  and  to  save 
our  country  from  such  an  impending  calamity. 

Signed  by  direction,  and  in  behalf  of  the 
meeting  of  the  representatives  aforesaid,  held 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  the  5th  of  the  1st 
month,  1830. 

SAMUEL  PARSONS,  Clerk. 


At  a  Meeting  of  Friends  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  held  'ibthof  10th  month,  1829. 

The  objects  and  constitution  of  the  Bible 
Association  of  Friends  in  America,  having  the 
approbation  of  this  meeting,  it  is  agreed,  that 
a  Society  be  now  formed  under  the  following 
rules,  to  be  called  the  New  York  Bible  As- 
sociation OF  Friekds,  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  Friends,  and,  as  its  funds  will  per- 
mit, others,  with  the  Holy  Scriptures;  also  of 
co-operating  with  the  Bible  Association  of 
Friends  in  America,  in  furthering  their  import- 
ant objects. 


William  Hartshorne, 
Samuel  Wood, 
Samuel  Parsons, 
Thomas  Willis, 
Joshua  Underbill, 
John  Griscom, 
John  King, 

John  Wood,  of  Allen  st. 
John  R.  Willis, 
Thomas  Cock, 
William  Willis, 
Lindley  Murray, 
Henry  Hinsdale, 
Daniel  Cooledge, 
William  Waring, 
John  H.  Ferris, 


Henry  H.  Lawrence, 
William  Birdsall, 
George  Underbill, 
William  Hawxhurst, 
William  Shipley, 
Walter  Underbill, 
Ira  B.  Underbill, 
Robert  S.  Bowne, 
Richard  T.  Underbill, 
Joshua  S.  Underbill, 
Mahlon  Day, 
Richard  Wood, 
William  Hutchins, 
Morris  Shipley, 
Ednmnd  Underbill, 
Goold  Brown. 


At  a  subsequent  meeting  the  folloioing  rules 
were  adopted: 

RULES. 

1st.  Any  person  paying  to  the  treasurer, 
thirty  dollars  at  one  time,  or  three  dollars  an- 
nually, and  being  a  member  of  the  religious 
Society  of  Friends,  shall  be  a  member  of  this 
association. 

2nd.  Any  member  of  the  Bible  Association 
of  Friends  in  America,  residing  in  this  district, 
shall  be  considered  a  member  of  this  associa- 
tion. 

»3rd.  The  association  shall  appoint  a  cleik, 
treasurer,  and  a  comtnittoe  of  correspondence. 

4th.  The  committee  of  correi[)ondence  shall 
consist  of  the  clerk,  treasurer,  and  five  mem- 
bers, to  becbosen  annually  at  the  first  quarterly 
meeting  in  c:icb  year;  they  shall  have  the  power 
of  filling  v;icancies  in  their  own  body,  and  shall 
be  authorised  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  associa- 
tion, during  its  recess;  tlicy  shall  meet  momhiy, 
and  keep  fair  minutes  of  ail  'heir  proceedings. 


which,  with  the  correspondence,  shall  be  laid 
before  the  association  at  its  quarterly  meetings. 
Four  members  shall  form  a  quorum. 

5th.  The  association  shall  meet  once  in  three 
months,  on  the  fourth  fifth  day  of  the  1st,  4th, 
7th,  and  10th  months,  at  7  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing. At  the  first  quarterly  meeting  in  each 
year,  a  statement  of  the  accounts,  and  of  the 
number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments,  distributed 
and  on  hand,  shall  be  exhibited,  and  a  detailed 
report  of  the  proceedings  during  the  present 
year,  be  prepared  and  forwarded  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Bible  Association  of  Friends  in 
America,  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of 
which  delegates  may  be  appointed. 

6th.  The  amount  of  subscriptions  and  dona 
tions  to  this  association,  after  deducting  the  ne 
cessary  expenses,  shall  be  remitted  annually  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  Bible  Association  of 
Friends  in  America,  in  consideration  of  the 
provision  made  in  the  10th  article  of  its  con 
stitution. 

7th.  Every  subscriber  to  this  association 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  return  of  one  half  of  the 
amount  of  his  life  or  annual  subscription,  in 
Bibles  or  Testaments,  at  cost,  under  such  re- 
gulations as  may  be  hereafter  adopted. 

8th.  As  this  association  is  not  designed  to 
interfere  with  the  general  concern  of  the  reli 
gious  Society  of  Friends,  in  the  distribution  of 
the  Bible,  it  is  pro])osed  to  place  at  the  dispo 
sal  of  the  meeting  for  sufferings,  such  number 
of  copies  of  the  Bible  and  Testament  from  time 
to  time  as  may  be  judged  expedient  by  this  as- 
sociation. 

9th.  Any  member,  ceasing  to  be  a  member 
of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends,  shall  cease 
to  be  a  member  of  this  association. 

Officers. 

Clerk,  Thomas  Cock, 

Treasurer,        John  R.  Willis. 

Committee  of  Correspondence. 

Samuel  Wood, 
Joshua  Underbill, 
Mahlon  Day, 
Henry  H.  Lawrence, 
William  Hutchins. 

Delegates  to  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
Bible  Association  of  Friends  in  America: 

Joshua  Underbill, 
Mahlon  Day, 
Henry  Hinsdale. 


FRIEND. 

SECOND 

MONTH,  13,  1830. 

It  gives  us  i)leasure  to  aimounce  that  the 
plan  of  the  Bible  Assuciutioii  of  Friends  in 
America,  is  taking  eliect  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  At  Burlington,  N.  J.  an  auxili- 
ary society  has  been  formed  and  is  in  opera- 
tion, and  we  learn,  that,  in  several  other 
I)laces,  preparative  measures  of  a  similar  na- 
ture have  been  adopted.  In  our  columns  of 
to-day,  wil  be  found  the  constitution,  &,c.  of 
an  association  in  accordance  with  the  views  of 


the  general  society,  recently  established  by 
Friends  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

We  have  also  inserted  the  memorial  of 
Friends  in  that  city,  in  relation  to  the  case  of 
the  southern  Indians.  Every  day  supplies  ad- 
ditional evidence  that  this  subject  has  taken 
a  deep  and  extensive  hold  on  the  public  mind; 
and  it  would  be  cause  of  rejoicing,  indeed,  if 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
the  state  of  Georgia,  could  be  induced  to  act 
in  the  laudable  spirit  indicated  by  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  extracted  from  a  late  paper. 

"  From  the  state  of  Mississippi  we  learn 
that  an  act  had  passed  both  branches  of  the 
legislature  of  that  state,  extending  to  the  In- 
dians residing  within  the  limits  of  that  state, 
all  the  privileges  and  immunities  whatever  of 
citizens  of  that  state — thus  incorporating  them 
with  the  white  population.  The  bill  wanted 
only  the  signature  of  the  governor  to  become 
a  law." 


A  correspondent  takes  us  to  task  for  using 
the  phrase  of  a  writer  o»«' a  signature.  We 
have  only  to  plead  inadvertency  in  excuse  for 
sliding  into  this  very  prevalent  error.  The 
proper  phrase  is  undoubtedly  under  a  signa- 
ture. A  writer  adopts  a  fictitious  name  as  a 
cover,  beneath  or  under  wliicb  he  may  remain 
incog.  When  we  say  the  writer  under  the 
signature  of  Junius,  Ave  mean  the  writer  con- 
cealing himself  under  the  signature  of  Junius, 
and  not  the  writer  whose  essays  are  placed  un- 
der or  beneath,  or  over  or  above,  or  along  side 
of,  or  in  any  other  relation  whatever  of  posi- 
tion, to  the  name  Junius.  Those  innovators, 
who  propose  to  alter  this  correct  and  well  set- 
tled mode  of  expression,  only  show  that  they 
are  not  acquainted  with  its  true  meaning. 


The  contributions  of  our  New  York  friend  D.  C. 
have  been  received.  We  are  obliged  to  him  for  iiis 
hints,  which  will  be  duly  regarded.  We  would  re- 
mark, however,  that  the  length  or  brevity  of  an  ar- 
ticle, must,  in  most  cases,  be  regulated  by  reference 
to  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  subject;  it 
should  also  be  remembered,  that  the  wants  of  read- 
ers are  as  diversified  as  their  taste;  to  this  diversity, 
so  far  as  is  compatible  with  the  paramount  object  of 
utility,  it  will  be  our  endeavour  to  conform.  But  al- 
though at  all  times  we  hope  to  he  open  to  friei;dly 
intimations,  and  to  profit  by  them,  it  is  manifest, 
that  the  conductor  of  a  public  journal,  must  at  last 
chiefly  rely  upon  the  exercise  of  his  own  judgment. 
It  may  be  further  remarked,  that  in  our  opinion,  the 
object  of  sustaining  the  reputation  of  this  periodical, 
by  no  means  exclusively  rests  upon  us,  or  upon  those 
immediately  in  this  vicinit}';  we  have  subscribers  in 
almost  every  partof  this  country  where  Friends  are 
located,  and  we  have  sincerely  coveted,  that  qualified 
individuals,  of  which  description  we  arc  persuaded 
there  are  many  in  various  directions,  v. ould  feel  it 
obligator)'  to  do  their  part  in  rc;plenishing  our  stock 
of  valuable  materials.  The  wide  circulation  of  the 
paper  liolds  out  strong  inducements  to  the  Christian 
and  the  philanthropist ;  ample  scope  is  aH'orded  for 
the  diffusion  of  useful  information — for  instruction 
to  the  young,  for  counsel  and  admonition  to  all;  it 
is  not  a  time  for  supinencss,  for  slumbering  at  our 
posts — the  daj'  calls  for  exertion;  let  us  up  and  be 
doing. 


Having  admitted  the  strictures  of  *  *  M.  upon 
Crede  Experto's  remarks,  it  was  but  reasonable  to 
insert  the  brief  rejoinder  of  the  latter.  With  this 
the  discussion  will  close. 
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these  point?  is  so 
of  this  republic, 
world  have  taken 


FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

THE  WATCHiWAN,  NO.  15. 

Although  I  have  restricted  myself,  in  great 
measure,  to  observations  on  the  lesser  morals 
of  life,  I  never  meant  to  banish  from  this  series 
of  essays,  the  consideration  of  questions  of 
more  genera!  and  momentous  interest.  I  have 
lately  been  beguiling  the  tedium  of  a  rainy 
evening,  by  musing  upon  the  nature  and  force 
of  those  lies  that  bind  mankind  together  into 
communities.  It  is  a  subject  well  worthy  of 
examination,  for  from  them  proceed,  as  from 
a  common  source,  the  true  principles  of  go- 
vernment, the  rights  of  the  civil  power,  and 
the  privileges  and  duties  of  citizens.  It  is  not 
my  present  intention  to  investigate  this  sub- 
ject in  its  broad  extent,  although  I  may  observe, 
in  passing,  that  there  is  no  nation  upon  earth, 
to  whose  welfare  a  proper  apprehension  of 
important  as  to  the  people 
If  the  institutions  of  the  old 
their  shape,  and  hardened 
into  stability  during  the  violence  of  civil  war, 
and  in  the  infancy  of  pohtical  science,  the  salu- 
tary energy  of  nature  has  acted  as  a  compensat- 
ing force  in  various  ways,  and  alleviated  the 
practical  evils  of  even  the  most  monstrous  sys- 
tems. On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  danger, 
that,  in  the  pride  and  strength  of  power,  the 
people,  equally  with  the  tyrants,  may  forget 
right,  and  deal  with  our  institutions,  like  those 
book  learned  philosophers,  who  expect  their 
engines  to  possess  in  practice  their  theoretical 
value,  regardless  of  the  resistance  of  the  air, 
of  friction,  and  the  weakness  and  destructibili- 
ty  of  materials. 

The  turn  wliich  my  thoughts  took,  led  me 
to  contemplate  that  more  intimate  connection 
which  subsists  between  the  members  of  a  reli- 
gious association,  in  which  there  are  comprised 
many  ties  and  duties  that  do  not  exist  in  the 
simpler  elements  of  the  social  compact. 

That  form  of  government  is  justly  to  be  es- 
teemed the  best,  which,  uniting  a  due  degree  of 
stability  with  the  protection  of  the  life,  the  pro- 
perty, and  the  peace  of  the  citizen,  leaves  him 
the  freest  in  his  opinions  and  pursuits.  On  the 
other  hand,  religious  societies  are  formed  for 
the  support  of  certain  principles,  which  are 
esteemed  fundamental  points  of  Christian  doc 


trine — of  certain  forms  of  church  government 
and  modes  of  worship.  They  suppose  an 
agreement  among  their  members  upon  all  these 
subjects;  and  the  system  of  ethics  which  should 
govern  the  conduct  of  individuals  thus  inti- 
mately connected,  is  more  refined  and  exulted 
than  that  which  suffices  for  our  civil  rela- 
tions. 

A  religious  community  cannot  flourish,  un- 
less there  prevails  a  considerable  degree  of 
Christian  charity  and  fervour  among  its  mem- 
bers. Lukewarmness  is  as  the  damps  of  death 
to  such  a  body.  That  zeal,  which  is  thus  es- 
sential to  the  common  welfare,  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  each  individual  to  cherish.  Our  time, 
our  wealth,  and  the  best  energies  of  our  mind, 
should  be  cheerfully  devoted  to  and  dispensed 
in  its  service.  Whether  called  to  an  exalted 
or  a  humble  station,  the  true  Christian,  as  he 
seeks  no  office  in  the  church,  so  he  refuses  no 
service  to  which  he  is  devoted  by  his  brethren. 
He  knows  that  the  single  talent  well  employ- 
ed, and  the  narrow  field  diligently  cultivated, 
are  of  as  much  acceptance  in  the  divine  sight, 
as  the  most  splendid  allotment.  Whenever 
thoughts  of  neglected  worth,  and  of  a  right  to 
a  higher  station,  intrude  themselves,  he  ba- 
nishes them  as  the  suggestions  of  the  tempter. 

It  is  very  necessary  for  us  all  to  examine 
closely  our  own  hearts,  and  to  guard  against 
those  false  appearances  by  which  we  are  some- 
times deceived  in  relation  to  our  motives. 
Wherever  there  is  a  social  order,  there  must 
be  social  distinctions,  and  a  palm  of  superiority 
to  be  gained.  Nor  can  there  be  a  doubt,  that 
the  very  same  passions  which  impel  the  ambi- 
tious and  the  selfish  in  the  pursuit  of  worldly 
glory,  may  aspire  to  dictate  in  these  consecrat- 
ed affairs.  But  that  love  of  distinction  and 
eminence  which  is  the  soul  of  civil  enterprise, 
is  forbidden  in  the  Christian  code.  Whenever, 
therefore,  we  find  that  our  ambition  and  our 
vanity  are  feeding  upon  the  notice  of  our 
brethren,  or  devising  means  to  rise  above 
others  in  their  estimation,  we  may  be  assured 
that  we  do  not  stand  on  the  Christian  founda- 
tion, and  that  we  are  introducing  into  the 
church  a  spirit  alien  to  its  nature,  and  destruc- 
tive of  its  peace. 

The  love  of  the  brethren  is  the  beautiful 
title  of  that  affection  which  binds  together  the 
members  of  the  church  of  Christ.  It  seeks 
and  it  supposes  no  evil.  Built  upon  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus,  it  does  not  distrust  the  motives 
of  a  fellow  believer,  because  of  occasional  dif- 
ference of  sentiment  or  contrariety  of  views. 
It  advances  its  own  opinions  with  firmness  and 
modesty,  neither  fearing  to  express,  nor  undu- 
ly seeking  to  enforce  them.  The  intrinsic  weight 
of  its  sentiments  is  enhanced  by  a  humble  de- 
meanour and  a  quiet  spirit.    It  makes  the  pro- 


per allowance  for  that  moral  perspective,  by 
which  the  relative  magnitudes  ynd  the  appa- 
rent hues  of  objects  are  varied  with  every 
change  of  position  in  the  beholder.  It  dis- 
criminates between"  those  errors  of  opinion 
which  flow  fioin  intellectual  weakness,  or  in- 
dividual peculiarities,  and  those  which  spring 
from  vitiated  morals, or  a  mischievous  purpose. 
Above  all,  it  casts  aside  its  prejudices,  whether 
of  favour  or  dishke,  at  the  door  of  the  sanc- 
tuary. 

As  such  a  conduct  is  the  unerring  sign  of 
being  influenced  by  the  gospel  spirit,  there  are 
indications  equally  sure  of  its  decay  and  ap- 
proaching extinction.  The  declension  first 
shows  itself  in  the  want  of  frankness  and  cor- 
diality towards  each  other.  Men  suspect  the 
motives,  they  take  up  unfavourable  impressions 
of  others;  they  attribute  to  the  desire  of  self- 
aggrandisement,  conduct  which  may  spring 
from  the  purest  principles.  Such  prejudices 
increase  with  indulgence,  and  are  gifted  with 
a  sure  instinct  in  discovering  wherever  else 
they  harbour.  By  their  influence,  religious 
societies  become  divided  into  little  parties, 
each  holding  its  own  opinions  as  the  sole  stan- 
dard of  correctness,  eyeing  each  with  jealousy, 
speaking  of  others  with  faint  and  doubtful 
praise,  and  covertly  thwarting  each  other's 
purposes. 

The  surface  of  affairs  may  be  kept  smooth, 
and  a  careless  observer  may  see  nothing  to  dis- 
turb the  apparent  tranquillity,  yet  all  the  while 
the  clouds  for  future  tempests  may  be  fast 
gathering,  and  the  desolation  of  the  smiling 
landscape  be  inevitable. 

There  can  scarcely  be  conceived  a  state  of 
society  more  destructive  of  vital  Christianity 
than  such  as  is  here  portrayed.  The  organi- 
zation of  the  church  may  be  maintained,  yet 
men  be  entrusted  with  its  affairs,  who  neither 
understand  its  principles,  nor  devote  them- 
selves to  its  interests.  The  form  of  sound 
words  may  be  kept  up,  yet  serve  for  a  mantle 
to  spread  over  a  dead  body,  for  a  trick  of 
priestcraft  or  a  mask  for  hypocrisy. 

It  must  be  owned,  that  this  is  a  picture, 
darkly  coloured,  of  the  last  stage  of  decay  and 
approaching  dissolution.  But  the  first  ap- 
pearances of  this  moral  blight  are  so  secret  and 
insidious,  that  nothing  but  the  severest  self- 
examination  will  enable  us  to  detect  its  exist- 
ence in  ourselves,  and  it  is  not  usually  un- 
til it  has  gathered  strength  sufficient  to 
render  it  dangerous,  that  we  become  alarmed 
at  its  prevalence.  And  at  the  last  it  can  only 
be  successfully  combated  by  the  secret  prayers 
and  patient  fortitude  of  the  wise  and  the  pure 
in  heart,  even  as  Israel  discomfited  Amalek 
by  the  holding  up  unto  heaven  of  the  hands  of 
Moses. 
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Considerations  of  this  sort,  which  have  been 
inspired  by  a  general  survey  of  the  history  of 
the  Christian  world,  are  not  beneath  tlie  notice 
of  the  wisest  and  the  best  of  all  religious  per- 
suasions; for  our  very  vii  tues  often  carry  us  to 
the  verge  of  the  neighbouring  vices,  into  which 
they  degenerate,  if  we  do  not  vigilantly  guard 
the  avenues  of  the  heart.  It  is  thus  that  men 
of  an  amiable  temper  become  self  indulgent 
and  careless,  and  slide  imperceptibly  into  prac- 
tices which  produce  all  tlie  consequences  of 
guilty  intentions;  while  those  of  a  severe  and 
stoical  nature  turn  sour  and  discontented, 
if  not  malignant.  Let  us  then  remember  that 
the  duties  which  we  owe  to  ourselves  require 
us  to  be  circumspect,  modest,  frugal,  moderate, 
humble,  and  fervent  in  our  own  walking;  that 
those  which  we  owe  to  society  call  upon  us  to 
be  tolerant,  charitable,  social,  disinterested, 
sincere,  and  dispassionate  in  our  intercourse 
with  others,  and  that  the  due  fulfilment  of  both 
implies  the  highest  of  all  our  duties — a  pious 
and  godly  life  in  the  sight  of  the  Almighty. 


ON  MALARIA. 

(^Continued  from  p.  139.) 

It  must  be  inferred  that  some  foreign  principles 
are  evolved  by  the  moisture  in  tliese  pestiferous  ex- 
halations,  because  pure  water  produces  no  deleter! 
ous  effects.  The  spray  of  cataracts  is  not  unhealthy, 
and  sea  fogs,  the  mists  wliioh  occur  in  thaws,  or  on 
high  mountains,  or  in  high  northern  latitudes,  are 
never  followed  with  unfavourable  consequences 
But  whatever  it  is,  whether  a  combination  of  agents, 
or  a  single  agent,  it  appears  to  have  a  vegetable  ori- 
gin, and  by  its  chemical  union  with  water,  or  its 
elements,  a  new  entity  is  produced,  which  is  a  poison, 
and  which,  being  exhaled,  constitutes  the  marsh 
miasmata,  or  malaria. 

Some  naturalists  have  conjectured  that  electricity 
has  an  agency  in  this  specific  poison;  "  but  nature 
accomplishes  her  wonders,  not  by  employing  a  mul- 
titude of  agents,  but  by  merely  varying  the  combina- 
tion of  a  few  simple  mean<?,"  and  from  what  we 
know  of  electrical  phenomena,  it  might  be  expected 
to  exercise  a  salutary  influence,  by  agitating  the  at- 
mosphere, and  dispersing  themephitic  vapours. 

That  heat  is  essential  to  its  extrication,  is  proved 
by  the  increased  virulence  of  the  miasma  after  the  hot 
season,  and  the  greater  violence  of  its  effects  as 
we  advance  towards  warmer  and  tropical  climates. 
The  degree  of  heat  in  Calcutta,  during  the  preva- 
lence of  malignant  intcrmittcnts,  was  from  86°  to 
76°,  Fahr.  In  Syria  it  was  06°,  and  increasing.  At 
Bassora  in  1780,  previous  to  a  most  frightful  and 
malignant  intermittent,  the  thermometer  rose  from 
115°  to  156°  in  the  shade.  On  Long  Island,  1828, 
in  August,  just  before  the  remitting  fever  became 
epidemic,  it  was  from  91°  to  73°. 

But  in  temperate  climates  it  is  not  during  the  ac- 
tual presence  of  the  heat  that  the  pestilential  power 
is  most  injurious.  The  Italian  peasant  takes  a  siesta 
upon  the  ground  at  noon  and  escapes  unhurt.  The 
poisonous  gases  and  vapours  at  that  hour,  are  so 
rarefied,  or  diffused,  or,  in  common  phrase,  so  dried 
up,  that  they  are  harmless;  but  wlien  the  air  is  cool- 
ed sufficiently  to  condense  the  aqueous  vapours, 
and  they  descend  in  dows,  imparting  a  delightful 
freshness,  then  it  is  that  the  insidious  a:id  baneful 
poison  is  abroad.  Those  peasants  "  to  whom  the 
earth  serves  as  a  bed,  after  the  cold  dews  have  de- 
scended upon  it,  and  who  pass  the  nighton  the  moist 
turf,"  seldom,  if  ever,  escape;  and  labourers  who  in- 
cautiously sit  upon  the  ground,  are  sometimes  struck 
with  apoplexy,  or  even  with  death.  On  this  i)rin- 
ciple  it  is  easy  to  see,  why  the  diseases  procecdinir 
from  this  cause,  are  more  aggravated  in  autumn. 
During  tlic  summer,  it  is  not  generally  dangerous, 
except  in  liic  evening  and  morning;  but  llic  lieat  of 
summer  having  daily  added  to  the  quantity  and  con-j 
centration  of  the  miasmata,  the  cooler  atmosphere  of  i 


autumn  keeps  it  perpetually  condensed,  and  it  is  not 
only  more  virulent,  but  the  exposure  to  it  is  continu- 
al throughout  the  day. 

Neither  does  the  sickly  seas;,ns,  except  in  tropical 
regions,  commence  during  the  prevalence  of  rain. 
Vegetation  is  then  flourishing,  the  rain  absorbs  and 
dilutes  any  poison  which  may  be  exhaled,  and  when 
the  clouds  subside,  the  sun  dries  up  the  moisture. 
As  the  season  adiKcnces,  the  quantity  of  water  dimi- 
nishes, the  herbage  which  had  been  macerated 
then  exposed  to  the  heat,  the  poison  increases  in 
deadly  energy  by  concentration,  and  the  exhalations 
hover  nearer  the  surface.  Hence  another  reason 
why  fevers  and  epidemic  sickness  prevail  after  the 
heats  and  rains  of  summer  are  past. 

Another  distinctive  property  of  malaria  is  its  sped 
fic graoiiy,  which  being  greater  than  atmospheric  air, 
prevents  its  effects  from  being  felt  above  a  certain 
altitude.  Dr.  Ferguson  states  that  "  a  hill  in  An- 
tigua, six  hundred  feet  high,  is  exempt  from  its  ef- 
fects, while  the  country  is  replete  with  it  at  its  base.'" 
M.  de  Rigaud  de  Lisle  "establishes  the  height  of 
safety  near  Rome,  at  from  six  hundred  and  eighty- 
two,  to  one  thousand  feet."  Sezza,  nine  hundred 
feet  above  the  Pontine  marsh,  is  free  from  disea.se. 
"  Erceero,  nine  hundred  yards  above  La  Vera  Cruz 
is  exempt  from  the  fevers  of  the  lower  land." 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  satisfactorily  wiiy  it 
sometimes  attacks  one  side  of  a  street,  and  leaves 
the  other  unhurt;  sometimes  cuts  off  a  family  or  a 
neighbourhood,  while  those  in  the  immediate  vici- 
nity escape;  and  even,  when  transported  from  a  dis 
tance,  invades  certain  places  perennially  through 
successive  years,  and  avoids  others  which  appear 
equally  exposed.  A  remarkable  instance  cited  by 
Dr.  M'CuIloch  is  "  on  the  road  between  Chatham 
and  Brighton  in  England,  where  the  ague  affects 
every  town  and  single  house  on  the  left  hand  side  of 
the  turnpike,  and  does  not  touch  the  right  side 
though  the  road  itself  forms  the  only  line  of  separa- 
tion." It  seems  probable,  however,  that  there  being 
an  attraction  between  the  miasma,  and  the  identical 
moisture  with  which  it  is  exhaled,  it  docs  not  equally 
pervade  the  atmosphere,  but  is  winged  about  in 
flaws  and  veins;  but  what  it  is,  which  intercepts  its 
passage  across  a  garden  or  an  open  street;  whether 
it  is  limited  by  some  meteorological  phenomenon;  or 
whatever  the  cause  is,  it  has  hitherto  eluded  disco- 
very. Its  movements  cannot  generally  be  anticipat- 
ed with  certainty,  for  it  is  only  in  a  few  cases  that 
it  is  so  strangely  exact.  Several  circumstances  must 
concur  in  common  instances  in  conveying  it  to 
greater  or  less  distances.  These  are,  its  greater  or 
less  concentration,  the  favour  of  the  wind  which 
should  not  be  too  strong,  and  the  precise  amount  of 
fog  or  moisture.  If  there  is  too  much  water,  it  will 
be  diluted;  if  the  wind  is  too  strong,  it  will  be  dis- 
persed; if  the  sun  is  too  hot,  it  will  be  dried  up,  and 
will  separate  from  moisture,  which  alone  unfolds  its 
existence.  This  occult  property  is  doubtless  innox- 
ious, as  it  certainly  is  unknown.  It  is  to  such  unseen 
counteracting  forces  that  those  differences  are  owing 
in  successive  seasons,  for  which  we  can  assign  no 
cause;  such  as  a  healthy  year  succeeding  to  one  of 
great  mortality,  a  healthy  place  becoming  sickly,  and 
the  reverse.  That  the  laws  which  control  the  phe- 
nomena of  malaria  are  uniform,  cannot  be  doubted, 
although  our  powers  of  observation  are  not  always 
sufficient  to  discover  the  causes,  or  to  reconcile  ap- 
parent disagreements;  but  if  we  can  arrive  at  data 
which  will  enable  us  to  remedy,  or  will  teacli  us  to 
shun  the  evil,  we  need  not  repine  if  the  ambition  of 
science  is  checked  in  its  endeavours  to  fathom  all 
its  mysteries. 

The  occurrence  of  intcrmittcnts  in  hill  countries 
has  led  some  to  imagine  that  the  causes  were  as  va- 
rious as  the  localities;  or  perhaps  not  chargeable  to 
external  agencies,  but  inherent  in  certain  conditions 
of  the  human  constitution.  The  debility  or  |)redis- 
position  of  individuals,  is  uudoubtedly  the  reason 
why  some  are  seized  while  others  escape,  but  liiis 
does  not  impugn  tlic  argument,  that  this  form  of  dis- 
ease, viz,  intermitting  fever,  is  owing  to  an  external 
and  material  agency,  although  modified  by  an  end- 
less variety  of  circumstances.  One  among  many 
ways  of  accounting  for  this  seeming  anomaly,  is 
that  already  remarked,  that  it  is  conveyed  in  cur- 


rents by  the  winds,  Volney  states,  that  "  high 
grounds  in  Bengal,  with  the  most  promising  appear- 
ances of  upland  scenery,  are  infested  with  wasting 
intermittents,  called  hill  fever.,  from  the  poisonous  ef- 
fluvia wafted  by  the  monsoons  from  the  distant 
marshy  plain."  The  same  writer  adds,  "  that  there 
are  high  lands  in  Corsica  and  Italy  wholly  uninhabit- 
table,  because,  though  far  remote  from  damp  and 
boggy  places,  the  malady  of  low  lands  and  bogs  is 
brought  thither  by  the  winds  which  blow  over  them 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,"  The  possible  origin 
of  this  noxious  principle  on  hills  will  be  noticed  here- 
after. 

If  1  have  given  a  probable  conjecture  of  the  mate- 
rial existence  of  malaria,  I  may  now  proceed  to  show 
where  it  has  been  found  to  reside. 

Morasses  and  jungle  thickets  contain  the  mate- 
rials for  this  pestilential  emanation  in  greater  amount, 
than  any  other  situations.  Vegetable  matters  ma- 
cerated in  water,  in  every  stage  of  existence,  from 
the  incipient  bud  to  the  last  point  of  decomposition, 
are  here  always  prepared  to  send  forth  such  exhala- 
tions as  the  heat  may  disengage.  These  are  more 
virulent,  as  has  been  already  said,  in  dry  than  in  wet 
seasons,  from  the  concentration  of  the  poison  in  a 
smaller  volume  of  water;  and  more  abundant  from 
the  greater  amount  of  substances  exposed,  whicli 
when  emerged  are  inert.  During  great  rains  the  air 
has  been  found  wholesome,  where  in  succeeding 
drought  the  sickness  has  been  severe,  and  the  mortal- 
ity friglitful.  Upon  corresponding  principlescounti  ies 
are  healthy  during  inundations.  This  is  strikingly  ex- 
emplified in  some  of  the  departments  in  Franco,  where 
the  lands  are  flooded  every  second  or  third  year,  when 
the  water  isdrained  off  fortillage.  The  labourers  enter 
upon  the  land  as  soon  as  the  waters  are  off,  but  not  one 
half  ever  survive  the  cultivation  of  the  crop,  and  the 
lands  are  uninhabitable.  Ponds,  when  full  to  the 
brim,  are  not  injurious,  unless  they  form  a  marsh  on 
their  borders;  but  when  a  drought  exposes  their 
muddy  margins  and  bottoms,  replete  w  itli  herbage 
and  aquatic  plants,  the  exhalations  are  winged  with 
malignant  diseases.  That  this  poison  becomes  sub- 
limated bydrought  and  heat,  appears  on  the  melan- 
choly record  of  the  sufferings  of'  the  British  army  in 
Spain.  After  the  battle  of  Taiavera,  when  they  re- 
treated in  the  hottest  weather  upon  the  cour.se  of  the 
Guadiana,  the  country  was  so  dr}-,  that  the  river 
had  coasod  to  be  a  continuous  stream,  but  stood  in 
detaclied  pools.  "  The  soldiers  then  suffered  from 
remittent  fevers  of  such  destructive  malignity,  that 
the  enemy,  and  all  Europe  believed  that  the  British 
host  was  lost." 

The  causes  which  operate  on  ponds  have  a  like 
effect  upon  canals.  Heat  and  moisture  render  the 
herbage  on  their  edges  tangled  and  luxuriant,  the 
brooding  dampness  hovering  over  the  half  macerated 
foliage,  facilitates  its  decomposition,"  then  appear 
fever  and  ague  and  lingering  complaints;  heat  and 
drought,  as  tlie  summer  wanes,  disengage  and  con- 
centrate the  miasmata,  and  these  hy  the  cooler  air 
of  the  fall  produce  endemic  and  ei)i£leinic  diseases. 

Salt  mars/t^  altliough  less  fruitful  of  malaria  thin 
fresh  water  bogs  and  marshes,  has  erroneously  ob- 
tained a  reputation  for  salubrity.  The  grass  of  a 
salt  marsh  is  not  pulpy  and  rank  like  fresh  water 
weeds;  consequently  it  is  decomposed  less  rapidiy 
than  that  which  grows  in  stagnant  fresh  water,  and 
the  effluvia  are  diluted  hy  the  flow  of  the  tide  belov.' 
high  water  mark;  but  with  these  qualifications,  salt 
marshes  are  proportionably  insalubrious  v.'itli  fresh 
vvater  marshes,  provided  both  are  exposed  to  great 
degrees  of  heat.  This  is  seen  e.vtcnsively  in  tiie 
Medilerianean,  and  near  the  outlets  of  rivers  with- 
in the  troj)ics.  Tiie  rule  holds  in  ever3'  climate,  the 
pestilential  effects  being  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the 
degree  of  heat,  commencing  with  the  Oronoco  and 
other  tropical  rivers. 

The  soil  on  the  tops  or  sides  of  hills  may  also 
contain  materials  suited  to  the  formation  of  malaria, 
if  there  is  clay -suificient  in  quality  and  proportions 
to  retain  tlic  necessary  moisture."  So  on  plains  not 
marshy,  a  surface  or  subsoil  of  hard  clay  may  so  far 
hold  the  water  after  great  rains,  as  to  keep  the  sur- 
face nearly  marshy;  and  in  tiiose  peculiar  seasons 
when  great  heat  and  drought  ensue,  tlie  results  upon 
the  foregoing  principles  are  obvious.    In  addition  to 
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these,  the  following  local  causes  may  be  enumerated 
— wet  meadows  and  pastures,  coppices  grown  up 
with  tangled  underwood,  plasliy  grounds, mili  ponds, 
and  agricultural  ditches  and  drains. 

(To  be  continued.) 

RAMBLES  OF  A  NATURALLST,  NO.  6. 

After  the  sun-fish,  as  regular  annual  visi- 
tants of  the  small  rivers  and  creeks  containing 
salt  or  brackish  water,  came  the  crabs  in  vast 
abundance,  though  for  a  very  different  pur- 
pose. These  singularly  constructed  and  in- 
teresting beings  furnished  me  with  another  ex- 
cellent subject  for  observation;  and,  during  the 
period  of  their  visitation,  my  skiff  was  in  daily 
requisition.  Floating  along  with  an  almost 
imperceptible  motion,  a  person  looking  from 
the  shore  might  have  supposed  her  entirely 
adrift;  for  as  I  was  stretched  at  full  length 
across  the  seats,  in  order  to  bring  my  sight 
as  close  to  the  water  as  possible  without  incon- 
venience, no  one  would  have  observed  my  pre- 
sence from  a  little  distance.  The  crabs  be- 
long to  a  very  extensive  tribe  of  beings,  which 
carry  their  skeletons  on  the  outside  of  their 
bodies,  instead  of  within;  and  of  necessity  the 
fleshy,  muscular,  or  moving  power  of  the  body, 
is  placed  in  a  situation  the  reverse  of  what  oc- 
curs in  animals  of  a  higher  order,  which  have 
internal  skeletons  or  solid  frames  to  their  sys- 
tems. This  peculiarity  of  the  crustaceous 
animals  and  various  other  beings,  is  attended 
with  one  apparent  inconvenience;  when  they 
have  grown  large  enough  to  fill  their  shell  or 
skeleton  completely,  they  cannot  grow  farther, 
because  the  skeleton  being  external,  is  incapa- 
ble of  enlargement.  To  obviate  this  diiflculty, 
the  Author  of  nature  has  endowed  them  with 
the  power  of  casting  off  the  entire  shell,  in- 
creasing in  size,  and  forming  another  equally 
hard  and  perfect,  for  several  seasons  succes- 
sively, until  the  greatest  or  maximum  size  is 
attained,  when  the  change  or  sloughing  ceases 
to  be  necessary,  though  it  is  not  always  dis- 
continued on  that  account.  To  undergo  (his 
change  with  greater  ease  and  security,  the 
crabs  seek  retired  and  peaceful  waters,  such 
as  the  beautiful  creek  I  have  been  speaking 
of,  whose  clear,  sandy  shores  are  rarely  dis- 
turbed by  waves  causing  more  than  a  pleasing 
murmur,  and  where  the  number  of  ene- 
mies must  be  far  less  in  proportion  than  in  the 
boisterous  waters  of  the  Chesapeake,  their 
great  place  of  concourse.  From  the  first  day 
of  their  arrival  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  until 
the  time  of  their  departure,  which  in  this  creek 
occurred  towards  the  first  of  August,  it  was 
astonishing  to  witness  the  vast  multitudes 
which  flocked  towards  the  head  of  the  stream. 

It  is  not  until  they  have  been  for  some  time 
in  the  creek,  that  the  moult  or  sloughing  ge- 
nerally commences.  They  may  be  then  ob- 
served gradually  coming  closer  in  shore,  to 
where  the  sand  is  fine,  fairly  exposed  to  the 
sun,  and  a  short  distance  farther  out  than  the 
lowest  water  mark,  as  they  must  always  have 
at  least  a  depth  of  three  or  four  inches  water 
upon  them. 

The  individual  having  selected  his  place,  be- 
comes perfectly  quiescent,  and  no  change  is  ob- 
served during  some  hours  but  a  sort  of  swelling 
along  the  edges  of  the  great  upper  shell  at  its  back 


part.    After  a  time,  this  posterior  edge  of  Ihej  come  down  to  a  dollar,  and  even  to  fifty  cents, 
shell  becomes  fairly  disengaged  like  the  lid  of 
a  chest,  and  now  the  iriore  difficult  work  of 
withdrawing  the  great  claws  from  their  cases, 
which  every  one  recollects  to  be  vastly  larger 
at  their  extremities  and  between  the  joints 
than  the  joints  themselves.    A  still  greater 
apparent  difficulty  presents  in  tlie  shedding  of 
the  sort  of  tendon  which  is  placed  witliin  the 
muscles.    Nevertheless,  the  Author  of  nature 
has  adapted  them  to  the  accomplishment  of  all 
this.    The  disproportionate  sized  claws  under- 
go a  peculiar  softening,  which  enables  the 
crab,  by  a  very  steadily  continued,  scarcely 
perceptible  effort,  to  pull  them  out  of  their 
shells,  and  the  business  is  completed  by  the 
separation  of  the  complex  parts  about  the 
mouth  and  eyes.  The  crab  now  slips  out  from 
the  slough,  settling  near  it  on  the  sand.    It  is 
now  covered  by  a  soft,  perfectly  flexible  skin; 
and  though  possessing  precisely  the  same  form 
as  before,  seems  incapable  of  the  slightest  ex- 
ertion.   Notwithstanding  that  such  is  its  con- 
dition, while  you  are  gazing  on  this  helpless 
creature,  it  is  sinking  in  the  fine  loose  sand, 
and  in  a  short  time  is  covered  up  sufficiently 
to  escape  the  observation  of  careless  or  inex- 
perienced observers.  Neither  can  one  say  bow 
this  is  effected,  although  it  occurs  under  their 
immediate  observation;  the  motions  employed 
to  produce  the  displacement  of  the  sand  are 
too  slight  to  be  appreciated,  though  it  is  most 
probably  owing  to  a  gradual  lateral  motion  of 
the  body  by  which  the  sand  is  displaced  in  the 
centre  beneath,  and  thus  gradually  forced  up 
at  the  sides  until  it  falls  over  and  covers  the 
crab.    Examine  him  within  twelve  hours,  and 
you  will  find  the  skin  becoming  about  as  hard 
as  fine  writing  paper,  producing  a  similar 
crackling  if  compressed;  twelve  hours  later  the 
shell  is  sufficiently  stiffened  to  require  some 
slight  force  to  bend  it,  and  the  crab  is  said  to 
be  in  buckram,  as  in  the  first  stage  it  was  in 
paper.    It  is  still  helpless,  and  offers  no  re- 
sistance; but  at  the  end  of  thirty-six  hours,  it 
shows  that  its  natural  instincts  are  in  action, 
and  by  the  time  forty-eight  hours  have  elapsed, 
the  crab  is  restored  to  the  exercise  of  all  his 
functions.    I  have  stated  the  above  as  the  pe 
riods  in  which  the  stages  of  the  moult  are  ac- 
complished, but  I  have  often  observed  that  the 
rapidity  of  this  process  is  very  much  depen- 
dent upon  the  temperature,  and  especially  upon 
sunshine.    A  cold,  cloudy,  raw,  and  disagree- 
able spell  happening  at  this  period,  though 
by  no  means  common,  will  retard  the  opera- 
tion considerably,  protracting  the  period  of 
helplessness.    This  is  the  harvest  season  of 
the  white  fisherman  and  of  the  poor  slave. 
The  laziest  of  the  former  are  now  in  full  ac- 
tivity, wading  along  the  shore  from  morning 
till  night,  dragging  a  small  boat  after  them, 
and  holding  in  the  other  hand  a  forked  stick 
with  which  they  raise  the  crabs  from  the  sand. 
The   period  during  which  the  crabs  remain 
in  the  paper  state  is  so  short,  that  great  ac- 
tivity is  required  to  gather  a  sufficient  number 
to  take  to  market,  but  the  price  at  which  they 
are  sold  is  sufficient  to  awaken  all  the  cupidily 
of  the  crabbers.    Two  dollars  a  dozen  is  by 
no  means  an  uncommon  price  for  them,  when 
the  season  first  comes  on;  they  subsequently 


at  any  of  which  rates  the  trouble  of  collecting 
them  is  well  paid.  The  slaves  search  for  them 
at  night,  and  then  ;;re  obliged  to  kindle  a  fire 
of  pine  knots  on  the  bow  of  the  boat,  which 
strongly  illuminates  the  surrounding  water,  and 
enables  them  to  discover  the  crabs.  Soft  crabs 
are,  with  great  propriety,  regarded  as  an  exqui- 
site treat  by  those  who  are  fond  of  such  eating; 
and  though  many  persons  are  unable  to  use 
era  lis  or  lobsters  in  any  form,  there  are  few  who 
taste  of  the  soft  crabs  without  being  willing  to 
recur  to  them.  As  an  article  of  luxury  they 
are  scarcely  known  north  of  the  Chesapeake, 
though  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  them  from 
being  used  to  considerable  extent  in  Philadel- 
phia, especially  since  the  opening  of  the  Che- 
sapeake and  Delaware  canal.  During  the  last 
summer  I  had  the  finest  soft  crabs  from  Balti- 
more. They  arrived  at  the  market  in  the  af- 
ternoon, were  fried  according  to  rule,  and 
placed  in  a  tin  butter  kettle,  then  covered  for 
an  inch  or  two  with  melted  lard,  and  put  on 
board  the  steam  boat  which  left  Baltimore  at 
5  o'clock  the  same  afternoon.  The  next  morn- 
ing before  ten  o'clock  they  were  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  at  one  they  were  served  up  at  din- 
ner in  Germantown.  The  only  difficulty  in 
the  way  is  that  of  having  persons  to  attend  to 
their  procuring  and  transmission,  as  when 
cooked  directly  after  they  arrive  at  market, 
and  forwarded  with  as  little  delay  as  above 
mentioned,  there  is  no  danger  of  their  being 
the  least  injured. 

At  other  seasons,  when  the  crabs  did  not 
come  close  to  the  shore,  I  derived  much  amuse- 
ment by  taking  them  in  the  deep  water.  This 
is  always  easily  effected  by  the  aid  of  proper 
bait,  a  leg  of  chicken,  piece  of  any  raw  meat, 
or  a  salted  or  spoiled  herring,  tied  to  a  twine 
string  of  sufficient  length,  and  a  hand  net  of 
convenient  size,  is  all  that  is  necessary.  You 
throw  out  your  line  and  bait,  or  you  fix  as 
many  fines  to  your  boat  as  you  please,  and  in  a 
short  time  you  see,  by  the  straightening  of  the 
line,  that  the  bait  has  been  seized  by  a  crab, 
who  is  trying  to  make  off  with  it.    You  then 
place  your  net  where  it  can  conveniently  be 
picked  up,  and  commence  steadily  but  gently 
to  draw  in  your  line,  until  you  have  brought 
the  crab  sufficiently  near  the  surface  to  distin- 
guish him;  if  you  draw  him  nearer,  he  will 
see  you  and  immediately  let  go,  otherwise  his 
greediness  and  voracity  will  make  him  cling  to 
his  prey  to  the  last.    Holding  the  line  in  the 
left  hand,  you  now  dip  your  net  edge  foremost 
into  the  water  at  some  distance  from  the  line, 
carry  it  down  perpendicularly  until  it  is  five  or 
six  inches  lower  than  the  crab,  and  then  with 
a  sudden  turn  bring  it  directly  before  him,  and 
lift  up  at  the  same  time.  Your  prize  is  general- 
ly secured,  if  your  net  be  at  all  properly  placed; 
for  as  soon  as  he  is  alarmed,  he  pushes  directly 
downwards  and  is  received  in  the  bag  of  the 
net.  It  is  better  to  have  a  little  water  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boat  to  throw  them  into,  as  they  are 
easier  emptied  out  of  the  net,  always  letting  go 
when  held  over  the  water.    This  a  good  crab- 
ber never  forgets,  and  should  he  unluckily  be 
seized  by  a  large  crab,  he  holds  him  over  the 
water  and  is  freed  at  once,  though  he  loses 
his  game.    When  not  held  over  the  water, 
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^hey  bite  sometimes  with  dreadful  obstinacy, 
and  I  liave  seen  it  necessary  to  crush  the  for- 
ceps or  claws  before  one  could  be  induced  to 
let  go  the  fingers  of  a  boy.  A  poor  black 
fellow  also  placed  himself  in  an  awkward 
situation;  the  crab  seized  him  by  a  finger  of 
his  right  hand,  but  he  was  unwilling  to  lose 
his  captive  by  holding  him  over  the  water,  in- 
stead of  which,  he  attempted  to  secure  the 
other  claw  with  his  left  hand,  wiiile  he  tried  to 
crush  the  biting  claw  between  his  teeth.  In  do- 
ing this,  he  somehow  relaxed  his  left  hand,  and 
with  the  other  claw,  the  crab  seized  poor  Jem 
by  his  under  lip,  which  was  by  no  means  a  thin 
one,  and  forced  him  to  roar  with  pain.  With 
some  difficulty  he  was  freed  from  his  tormen- 
tor, but  it  was  several  days  before  he  ceased 
to  excite  laughter,  as  the  severe  bite  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  swelling  of  the  lip,  which  imparled 
a  most  ludicrous  expression  to  a  naturally  co- 
mical countenance.  John. 


Miscellaneous  Articles  from  late  Journals. 
The  number  of  passengers  who  departed 
from  the  Thames  in  one  year,  by  steam  boats, 
is  estimated  at  400,000. 

Upon  a  moderate  calculation  there  are 
12,000  benevolent  societies  organised  in  Eng- 
land, composed  of  300,000  members. 

The  expense  of  education  in  the  seminaries 
of  the  department  of  the  Rhone  (France)  is 
stated  to  be  about  one  hundred  dollars  per 
annum,  exclusive  of  clothing,  &.c. 

The  remarkable  island  of  Heligoland,  is 
situated  in  the  North  sea,  near  the  mouths  of 
the  Elb,  the  Weser,  the  Eider — it  was  for  many 
years  in  the  possession  of  Great  Britain,  who 
formed  an  establishment  there  on  account  of 
its  naval  importance.  From  a  large  island, 
it  has  decreased  to  the  small  circumference  of 
13,800  feet.  From  authentic  documents  it 
appears  to  have  contained  in  1010,  two  con- 
vents and  nine  parishes.  In  1300  it  had  but 
two  parishes,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that  it  will 
one  day  be  entirely  swallowed  in  the  sea,  which 
is  constantly  wearing  ofl^  large  masses  of  it. 
Its  population  at  present  is  but  3,400,  who 
support  themselves  by  fishing. 

A  canal  has  recently  been  cut  in  Cochin 
China,  twenty-three  miles  in  length,  eighty  feet 
in  breadth,  and  twelve  feet  deep.  The  whole 
work  was  performed  in  the  space  of  six  weeks, 
although  it  was  necessary  to  carry  it  tiirough 
extensive  forests  and  vast  marshes;  20,000 
men  were  occupied  night  and  day,  of  whom 
it  is  said  7,000  perished  of  fatigue. 

Twenty  Arab  boys  have  lately  arrived  at  the 
Central  schools  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society,  Borough  road.  They  were 
sent  over  by  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  and  are  to 
be  educated  in  the  English  language,  and 
trained  as  schoolmasters  for  opening  schools  in 
Egypt. 

Early  discovery  of  America  by  the  Scandi- 
navians.—  It  is  known  that  the  inhabitants  of 


the  north  of  Europe  visited,  long  before  Co- 
lumbus' time,  the  countries  on  the  coafts  of 
North  America.  The  greater  part  of  the  in- 
formation on  this  subject  has  not  hitherto  been 
published. 

The  accounts  of  the  voyage  of  the  old  Scan- 
dinavians to  America,  have  lately  gained  a  new 
confirmation,  by  a  Runic  stone,  which,  in  the 
year  1823,  was  found  under  73°  N.  lat.  on 
the  western  coast  of  Greerdand.  Translated, 
it  is  as  follows:  Erling  Sigvalson,  and  Biorne 
Plordeson,  and  Endrida  Addson,  Saturday  be- 
fore Gagnday,  (the  25th  Ajjri!)  erected  these 
heaps  of  stone,  and  cleared  the  place  in  the 
year  1135.  Silliman''s  Journal. 

The  Austrian  Observer  has  an  article  upon 
the  trade  between  Russia  and  China,  which  it 
professes  to  have  copied  from  a  Prussian  pa- 
per, the  general  depository  for  Russian  aflTairs 
— which,  among  other  things,  slates  that  Rus- 
sia some  time  ago  took  possession  of  a  country 
in  Central  Asia,  as  extensive  as  France  and 
Holland  put  together:  part  of  this  territory  is 
composed  of  turbulent  subjects,  whom  China 
could  not  control,  but  which  it  seems  Russia 
can.  It  is  also  stated,  that  the  new  Russian 
frontier  is  distant  about  twenty-eight  French 
leagues  from  the  English  possessions  in  India. 

Local  Memory. — Magliaboclti,  the  Floren- 
tine librarian,  remembered  every  book  in  every 
collection  of  which  he  had  once  seen  a  cata- 
logue; and  when  he  had  seen  a  library,  he  re- 
membered the  place  of  every  book  in  every 
book-case.  In  regard  to  th«  books  he  had 
read,  his  memory  was  such,  that  in  more  than 
ten  thousand  volumes,  he  could  refer  to  the 
particular  volume  or  page  where  any  subject, 
argument,  or  suggestion  was  to  be  found;  so 
that  at  last  he  was  constantly  referred  to  by 
learned  men,  as  a  kind  of  index  to  the  stores 
of  almost  every  library  in  Europe. 

N.  Y.  Observer. 

It  is  stated  in  Le  Globe,  that  though  the  Medi- 
terranean is  constantly  receiving  from  the  At- 
lantic, by  the  Straits  ofGibraltar,  an  enormous 
quantity  of  salt  water,  yet  the  composition  of 
that  sea  does  not  in  the  least  vary,  and  that 
it  remains  apparently  the  same  as  that  of  the 
ocean.  It  is  supposed  that  the  excess  of  salt 
is  constantly  carried  away  by  a  lower  counter 
current,  which  contains  much  more  salt  than 
an  equal  volume  of  the  upper  current.  Some 
investigations  have  been  made  which  favour 
this  supposition.  Dr.  Wollaston  having  ob- 
tained three  specimens  of  water  taken  at  the 
greatest  depths  to  which  it  was  practicable  to 
reach,  found  that  the  first  two  did  not  exhibit 
in  their  composition  any  difieretice  from  the 
water  of  the  common  sea;  but  the  third,  taken 
from  a  greater  depth  (G70  fithoms)  contained 
a  quantity  of  salt  four  limes  greater  than  the 
water  of  the  surface. 

True  fortitude  I  take  to  be  the  quiet  pos- 
session of  a  man's  self,  and  an  undisturbed  doing 
his  duty,  whatever  evil  besets,  or  danger  lies 
in  his  way.  Locke. 


FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

SKETCHES  OF  CHRISTIAN  CHARACTER. 
SiK  Matthew  Hale. 
(Continued from  p.  138.) 

Judge  Hale  continued  till  the  death  of 
Cromwell  to  administer  justice  in  the  court  of 
common  pleas,  where  he  displayed  in  the  de- 
termination of  many  cases  which  were  brought 
before  him,  a  degree  of  firmness  and  undaunt- 
ed courage,  worthy  of  his  reputation  and 
character.  Upon  the  accession  of  Richard, 
however,  he  refused  the  new  commission  which 
was  offered  iiim;  although  pressed  to  accept 
it  by  the  other  judges  and  by  most  of  bis 
friends,  declaring  that  he  could  act  no  longer 
under  such  authority.  But  upon  the  settle- 
ment of  the  courts  at  Westminster,  after  the 
restoration,  he  was  made  chief  baron  of  the 
exchequer,  and  in  1671,  he  was  appointed 
chief  justice  of  England.  The  choice  was 
universally  approved,  and  all  business  of  con- 
sequence followed  him  into  the  court,  to  which 
he  was  now  promoted,  as  it  had  formerly  done 
into  the  conmion  pleas  and  the  exchequer: 
"for  no  man  was  content  to  sit  down  by  the 
judgment  of  any  other  court,  till  ihe  case  was 
brought  before  him,  to  see  whether  he  was  of 
the  same  mind:  and  his  opinion  being  once 
known,  men  did  readily  ac(|uiesce  in  it;  and  it 
was  very  rarely  seen,  that  any  man  atiempied 
to  bring  it  about  again,  and  he  that  did  so,  did 
it  upon  great  disadvantages,  and  was  always 
looked  upon  as  a  very  conlentious  person." 

About  four  years  and  an  half  atler  his  last 
advancement,  he  was  suddenly  attacked  with  a 
violent  inflammatory  disease,  which  broke 
down  his  former  vigorous  constitution  so  com- 
pletely, that,  apprehending  his  dissolution  to  be 
not  far  distant,  he  at  once  resolved  to  resijfn 
his  office  and  betake  himself  to  retirement, 
where,  free  from  all  worldly  cares,  he  mioht 
indulge  without  interruption  in  pious  contem- 
plation, and  prepare  for  his  final  change. 
Having  to  this  time  continued  in  the  station  of 
a  judge,  in  obedience,  as  he  firmly  believed, 
to  the  will  and  appointment  of  divine  Provi- 
dence, so  he  now  relinquished  it,  because  he 
conceived  that  the  same  Providence  had  dis- 
engaged him  from  his  obligation,  hv  dispen- 
sing so  severe  an  illness,  as  to  incapacitate  him 
from  attending  properly  to  its  duties. 

He  lived  neaily  a  year  after  this  period,  and 
during  all  that  time,  was  uniible  to  lie  down  in 
bed  on  account  of  a  constant  asthma;  "  but  at 
last  he  saw  witli  great  joy  his  deliverance  ap- 
proaching, for  besides  his  being  wearv  of  the 
world,  and  his  longing  for  the  blessedness  of 
another  state,  his  pains  increased  so  on  him, 
that  no  patience  inferior  to  his  could  have 
borne  them  without  a  great  uneasiness  of 
mind;  yet  he  expressed  to  the  last  such  sub- 
mission to  the  will  cf  God,  and  so  equal  a 
temper  under  them,  that  it  was  visible  then 
what  mighty  effects  his  philosophy  and  Chris- 
tianity had  on  him,  in  supporting  him  under 
such  a  heavy  load."' 

He  continued  to  enjoy  the  free  use  of  his 
reason  and  sense  to  the  last  moment,  which  he 
had  often  and  earnestly  prayed  for  during  his 
sickness:  and  when  his  voice  was  so  sunk,  that 
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H  could  not  be  heard,  they  perceived,  by  the 
almost  constant  lifting  up  of  his  eyes  and  hands, 
that  he  was  still  aspiring  towards  that  blessed 
state  of  which  he  was  now  speedily  to  be  pos- 
sessed." 

In  contemplating  the  character  of  this  ex- 
cellent man,  in  every  turn  of  whose  life  some 
virtue  was  conspicuous,  we  cannot  fail  to  be 
particularly  struck  with  that  noble  elevation  of 
soul,  which  preserved  him  in  so  remarkable  a 
manner  from  the  love  of  the  world,  in  respect 
both  of  its  honours  and  its  profits:  for  he  often 
took  more  pains  to  avoid,  than  others  do  to  com- 
pass them.  It  has  been  already  remarked  that 
he  cared  little  for  the  gain  of  his  profession: 
he  would  often  return  half  the  fees  which  his 
clients  offered  him,  and  of  those  which  he  suf- 
fered himself  to  retain,  he  always  reserved  a 
tenth  part  for  the  poor,  which  he  dispensed  with 
such  secrecy,  that  they  who  were  relieved 
seldom  knew  their  benefactor:  and  after  he 
was  a  judge,  he  bestowed  many  of  the  per- 
quisites of  his  place  wholly  to  charitable  pur- 
poses, especially  for  the  relief  and  discharge 
of  the  poor  in  prison.  "  He  often  invited  his 
poor  neighbours  to  dine  with  him,  and  made 
them  sit  at  table  with  himself:  and  if  any  of 
them  were  sick,  so  that  they  could  not  come, 
he  would  send  meat  warm  to  them  from  his 
table:  and  he  treated  them  all  with  the  tender- 
ness and  familiarity'that  became  one,  who  con- 
sidered they  were  of  the  same  nature  with 
himself,  and  were  reduced  to  no  other  neces- 
sities but  such  as  he  himself  might  be  brought 
to." 

Though  naturally  passionate,  he  so  govern- 
ed himself,  that  those  who  had  lived  long 
about  him,  have  declared  that  they  never  saw 
him  disordered  with  anger,  although  some- 
times subjected  to  trials  that  the  nature  of 
man  is  as  little  able  to  bear  as  any  whatso- 
ever. He  was  of  a  most  tender  and  compas- 
sionate nature,  and  his  mercifulness  extended 
even  to  his  beasts;  when  any  of  his  horses 
grew  old,  he  would  not  suffer  them  to  be  sold, 
but  had  them  turned  loose  on  his  grounds,  and 
employed  them  only  on  easy  work;  and  he  was 
scarcely  ever  seen  more  angry  than  with  one 
ofhis  servants,  because  he  had  neglected  a  bird 
that  he  kept,  so  that  it  died  for  want  of  food. 

The  following  anecdote  related  by  Burnet, 
will  show  his  strictness  in  adhering  to  the  prac- 
tice he  was  always  in,  of  keeping  his  judgment 
unbiassed  in  every  thing  that  was  to  be  brought 
before  him.  "  One  of  the  first  peers  of  Eng- 
land once  went  to  his  chamber  and  told  him, 
'  that  having  a  suit  in  law  to  be  tried  before 
him,  he  was  then  to  acquaint  him  with  it,  that 
he  might  the  better  understand  it,  when  it 
should  come  to  be  heard  in  court,'  upon  which 
the  lord  chief  baron  interrupted  him,  and  said, 
«he  did  not  deal  fairly  to  come  to  his  chamber 
about  such  affairs,  for  he  never  received  any 
information  of  causes  but  in  open  court,  when 
both  parties  were  to  be  heard  alike;'  so  he 
would  not  suffer  him  to  go  on;  whereupon  his 
grace  (for  he  was  a  duke)  went  away,  not  a  little 
i  dissatisfied,  and  complained  of  it  to  the  king, 
I  as  a  rudeness  that  was  not  to  be  endured.  But 
his  majesty  bid  him  content  himself  that  he  was 
no  worse  used,  and  said  he  verily  believed  he 


would  have  used  himself  no  better,  if  he  had 
gone  to  solicit  him  in  any  ofhis  own  causes." 

One  of  his  contemporaries,  who  had  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  intercourse  with  him 
and  knew  him  well,  has  concluded  a  short 
sketch  of  his  character  in  these  words.  "  His 
whole  life  was  nothing  else  but  a  continual 
course  of  labour  and  industry;  and  when  he 
could  borrow  any  time  from  the  public  service, 
it  was  wholly  employed  either  in  philosophical 
or  divine  meditations,  and  even  that  was  a 
public  service  too,  as  it  hath  proved;  for  they 
have  occasioned  his  writing  of  such  treatises, 
as  are  become  the  choicest  entertainment  of 
wise  and  good  men,  and  the  world  has  reason 
to  wish  that  more  of  them  were  printed.  He 
that  considers  the  active  part  of  his  life,  and 
with  what  unwearied  diligence  and  application 
of  mind  he  despatched  all  men's  business  which 
came  under  his  care,  will  wonder  how  he 
could  find  any  time  for  contemplation:  he 
that  considers  again  the  various  studies  he 
passed  through,  and  the  many  collections  and 
observations  he  hath  made,  may  as  justly 
wonder  how  he  could  find  any  time  for  action; 
but  no  man  can  wonder  at  the  exemplary 
piety  and  innocence  of  such  a  life  so  spent  as 
this  was,  wherein,  as  he  was  careful  to  avoid 
every  idle  word,  so  it  is  manifest  he  never 
spent  an  idle  day.  They  who  come  far  short 
of  this  great  man  will  be  apt  enough  to  think 
that  this  is  a  panegyric,  which  indeed  is  a  his- 
tory, and  but  a  little  part  of  that  history  which 
was  with  great  truth  to  be  related  of  him.  Men 
who  despair  of  attaining  such  perfection,  are 
not  willing  to  believe  that  any  man  else  did 
ever  arrive  at  such  a  height." 

"  As  he  was  honoured  while  he  lived,"  says 
Gilbert  Burnet,  "  so  he  was  much  lamented 
when  he  died;  and  this  will  still  be  acknow- 
ledged as  a  just  inscription  for  his  memory, 
though  his  modesty  forbid  any  such  to  be  put 
on  his  tombstone: 

"  That  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  patterns 
this  age  has  aflbrded,  whether  in  his  private 
deportment  as  a  Christian,  or  in  his  public 
employments,  cither  at  the  bar  or  on  the 
bench." 

From  the  Literary  Somenir. 
THE  NEGLECTED  CHILD. 

BY  THOMAS  H.  BAYLY,  ESft. 


I  NEVER  was  a  favourite — 

My  mother  never  smiled 
On  me,  with  half  the  tenderness 

That  blessed  her  fairer  child  : 
I've  seen  her  kiss  my  sister's  cheek. 

While  fondled  on  her  knee  ; 
I've  turned  away  to  hide  my  tears, — 

There  was  no  kiss  for  me ! 

II. 

And  yet  I  strove  to  please,  with  all 

My  little  store  of  sense ; 
1  strove  to  please,  and  infancy 

Can  rarely  give  offence  : 
But  when  my  artless  efforts  met 

A  cold,  ungentle  check, 
I  did  not  dare  to  throw  myself. 

In  tears,  upon  her  neck. 

III. 

How  blessed  are  the  beautiful ! 
Love  watches  o'er  their  birth  ; 


Oh  beauty  I  in  my  nursery 

I  learned  to  know  thy  worth  ; — 

For  even  there  I  often  lelt 
Forsaken  and  forlorn  ; 

And  wished — for  others  wished  it  too— 
I  never  had  been  born  I 

IV. 

I'm  sure  I  was  affectionate, — 

But  in  my  sister's  face, 
There  was  a  look  of  love  that  claimed 

A  smile,  or  an  embrace. 
But  when  /  raised  my  lip,  to  meet 

The  pressure  children  prize. 
None  knew  the  feelings  of  my  heart, — 

They  spoke  not  in  my  eyes. 

V. 

But  oh  !  that  heart  too  keenly  felt 

The  anguish  of  neglect  ; 
I  saw  my  sister's  lovely  form 

With  gems  and  roses  decked  ; 
I  did  not  covet  them ;  but  oft, 

When  wantonly  reproved, 
I  envied  her  the  privilege 

Of  being  so  beloved. 

VI. 

But  soon  a  time  of  triumph  came — 

A  time  of  sorrow  too, — 
For  sickness  o'er  my  sister's  form 

Her  venom'd  mantle  threw  : — 
The  features,  once  so  beautiful, 

Now  wore  the  hue  of  death  ; 
And  former  friends  shrank  fearfully 

From  her  infectious  breath. 

vn. 

'Twas  then,  unwearied,  day  and  night 

I  watched  beside  her  bed, 
And  fearlessly  upon  my  breast 

I  pillowed  her  poor  head. 
She  lived  ! — she  loved  me  for  my  care  I — 

My  grief  was  at  an  end  : 
I  was  a  lonely  being  once, 

But  now  1  have  a  friend  1 

Talipot  Tree  of  Jaffna. — The  talipot  tree  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  palms,  (if  it  be  proper- 
ly classed  with  them,  as  it  has  been  by  some,)  but  it 
is  of  very  rare  occurrence;  and  has  been  well  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Spaulding  in  his  journal  from  this 
mission.  It  is  usually  somewhat  taller  and  larger 
than  the  palmyra,  is  more  uniformly  erect,  and  has 
a  mucii  wider  spread  leaf  at  top.  The  circumference 
of  this  leaf  is  indeed  such  as  to  cover  six  or  eight 
persons  from  the  rain  when  spread,  and  yet  it  is  so 
light  as  to  be  easily  carried  in  the  hand,  as  it  often 
is,  in  the  shape  of  a  long  fan.  Natives  of  distinc- 
tion often  have  these  umbrella  fans  handsomely 
ornamented,  borne  over  their  heads  by  a  servant. 
The  tree  blossoms  and  bears  fruit  but  once  in  its 
life,  and  that  at  the  end  of  about  40  years.  The 
sheath  which  envelops  the  flower  is  very  large,  and 
shoots  up  from  the  centre  of  the  leaf  crowned  top, 
to  the  height  of  15  or  20  feel.  When  it  bursts,  it  is 
said  to  make  an  explosion  like  the  report  of  a  can- 
non. Afterwards,  it  shoots  forth  branches,  spread- 
ing on  every  side,  and  dividing  into  innumerable 
stems,  like  tassels  on  the  top  of  Indian  corn,  on 
which  are  beautiful  yellow  flowers,  of  a  strong  smell. 
The  whole  tuft  is  a  magnificent  cone,  near  thirty 
feet  in  height  and  half  that  in  diameter.  The 
flowers  are  succeeded  by  a  small  fru^t  the  size  of  a 
cherry,  but  of  no  use,  except  to  propagate  the  tree. 
It  is,  however,  remarkable,  as  an  instance  of  the 
luxuriance  of  nature,  that,  though  this  singular  tree 
bears  fruit  but  once,  and  then  dies,  it  then  produces 
seed  enough  to  cover  a  large  tract  of  country  with 
its  progeny. — Mr.  Winslow's  Missionary  Journal. 

The  present  lord  mayor  of  London  was  formerly  a 
journeyman  printer,  afterwards  the  proprietor  of  a 
newspaper,  and  by  those  gradations  which  industry 
and  honesty  beget,  at  length  attained  to  the  highest 
office  in  his  native  city. — London  Paper. 


THE  FRIEND. 


HISTORICAL  FRAGMENTS. 

[Continued  from  page  133,) 

1692.  "We  further  intimate  to  you,  that  we  had 
at  this  our  yearly  meeting,  divers  seasonable  and 
tender  epistles  from  our  friends  in  foreign  and  remote 
parts  of  the  world,  beyond  the  seas ;  as  Barbadoes, 
Jamaica,  Maryland,  West  Jersey,  Bermudas,  and 
also  from  Scotland,  intimating  the  progress  and  pros- 
perity of  truth,  and  God's  love  to  Friends  in  those 
parts.    And  also 

"  An  epistle  from  Amsterdam,  signifying  the  pros- 
perity of  truth  in  those  parts  :  and  that  at  Dantzick 
there  are  now  no  prisoners;  and  that  the  duke  of 
Holstein  has  put  forth  a  declaration  for  liberty  of 
conscience  ;  and  also  that  they  have  received  what 
was  last  year  sent  them,  for  the  relief  of  Dantzick 
Friends ;  and  that  they  still  stand  in  need  to  be  sup- 
plied by  Friends ;  which  care  is  taken  to  answer  ac- 
cordingly. They  desire  to  have  some  epistles  from 
Friends  here,  which  would  be  very  acceptable  to 
them.  One  of  them,  Nicholas  Rust,  a  faithful  Friend 
of  Dantzick,  who  has  been  a  great  sufferer  there, 
being  now  at  liberty,  is  come  over  to  visit  Friends 
here  ;  who,  though  he  understands  not  our  language, 
yet  is  sensible  of  and  refreshed  in  Friends'  love  and 
tenderness  towards  him. 

"  Several  letters  from  Friends  who  still  remain  in 
their  long  and  sore  captivity  in  Mequinez,  to  divers 
Friends  here,  were  read ;  intimating  the  state  of 
things  with  them,  and  that  they  received  our  epistles 
from  our  last  yearly  meeting;  and  acknowledged 
Friends'  love  and  diligence  here  in  labouring  for 
their  ransom.  And  that  since  the  last  yearly  meet- 
ing, the  Lord  hath  delivered  three  of  them,  by  death, 
out  of  their  great  misery  and  servitude  ;  who  ended 
their  days  in  great  content  and  peace.  Their  names 
are  John  Bound,  Richard  Nevet,  and  Thomas  Harrell. 
The  distressed  case  of  the  remainder  of  them  (as  last 
year  signified)  is  still  before  Friends ;  and  divers  are 
engaged  in  the  love  of  God  to  use  their  endeavours 
for  their  ransom." 

1693.  "  A  letter  also  from  Jamaica,  signifying  the 
sad  effects  of  the  late  terrible  earthquake  there,  by 
the  destruction  of  many,  with  their  substance  ;  two- 
thirds  of  the  people  (as  is  supposed)  at  Port-Royal, 
and  the  most  of  Friends  then  there,  being  lost ;  ex- 
cept those  that  were  at  a  monthly  meeting,  twelve 
miles  distant  from  Port-Royal,  who  were  by  that 
mean  preserved. 

"An  epistle  from  Amsterdam  in  Holland,  signify- 
ing their  meetings  are  quiet,  and  that  they  are  thank- 
ful to  God  for  it;  and  their  desires  to  be  visited. 

"  And  our  dear  friend  John  Furley,  of  Colchester, 
being  newly  returned  out  of  Holland,  and  present  at 
this  meeting,  gave  a  full  account  that  he  hath  lately 
visited  all  the  meetings  in  Holland,  and  the  low  coun- 
tries in  those  parts,  except  one  little  meeting,  which 
ho  could  not  get  to,  the  place  being  much  covered 
with  water.  And  that  there  is  some  openness  in 
some  places,  and  great  flocking  of  strangers  to  the 
meeting  at  Amsterdam. 

"  An  account  was  given  of  Dantzick  Friends,  that 
tliey  have  been  quiet  one  year  and  a  half,  and  so  con- 
tinue, though  but  few  are  left;  some  having  died 
under  persecution.  The  magistrates  there,  are  now 
pretty  kind.  And  that  there  are  a  people  raised  up 
and  increased  in  Germany,  from  among  the  Luther- 
ans, called  Pietists,  and  by  sorne  called  Quakers; 
many  whereof  are  persons  of  learning,  and  of  the 
gentry  :  that  they  are  a  people  of  sober  conversa- 
tion; persecuted  by  the  duke  of  Saxony  and  the 
priests,  but  favoured  and  tolerated  by  the  duke  of 
Brandenburgli.  Several  Friends'  books,  at  their  re- 
quest, have  been  spread  among  them.  The  priests 
at  Hamburgh,  much  disturbed  and  enraged  against 
our  friends  and  tliem,  do  rail  at  and  abuse  them  in 
print ;  endeavouring  to  incense  the  magistrates  there 
by  their  lies  and  calumnies:  but  the  magistrates  do 
not  gratify  them;  but  rather  discountenance  them. 
Blessed  be  the  Lord  ;  whose  power  is  at  work  in  the 
hearts  of  many  people. 

The  Friends  yet  remaining  captives  in  Mequinez, 
are  still  held  under  great  severities  and  hardships  by 
that  cruel  tyrannical  task-master,  who  is  yet  suffered 
cruelly  to  i)unisli,  wound,  and  kill  poor  captives  at 
his  pleasure.    And  all  possible  care  of  their  redemp- 


tion and  relief  is  by  this  meeting  still  recommended 
to  the  meeting  for  sufferings,  to  continue  their  endea- 
vours for  the  effecting  thereof." 

1694.  "  Several  epistles  from  foreign  parts,  as  Ber- 
mudas, Nevis,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  East  and 
West  Jersey,  Dantzick,  Amsterdam,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland,  were  read;  intimating  that  things  were 
generally  well,  relating  to  truth  and  Friends ;  and 
that  in  most  parts  Friends  are  in  love  and  unity,  and 
a  good  openness  towards  truth  ;  though  in  some  parts 
of  America  there  is  some  breach  in  some  measure  yet 
remaining ;  which  hath  occasioned  this  meeting's  be- 
ing longer  detained  than  usual,  to  hear  and  inspect  the 
differences,  in  order  to  endeavour  a  composure  and 
end  thereof :  for  which  this  meeting  hath  tenderly 
laboured,  under  a  great  exercise  and  travail  many 
days,  for  the  blessed  truth's  sake,  and  honour  of  the 
worthy  name  of  our  God,  and  peace  of  his  church 
and  people;  and  accordingly  hath  given  its  sense  and 
faithful  advice  and  counsel  for  the  parties  concerned; 
leaving  the  issue  of  all  to  the  Lord,  and  patiently 
waiting  for  the  desired  end. 

"  We  were  well  affected  with  the  large  accounts 
from  Amsterdam,  of  the  peace  and  unity  amongst 
Friends,  and  prosperity  of  truth  in  those  parts,  espe- 
cially at  Twist  and  Home  ;  where  of  late  our  dear 
friend  John  Clause,  visiting  those  parts,  found  great 
openness  and  tenderness  among  the  people  ;  who 
desire  to  be  visited,  and  salute  Friends  :  and  that  in 
some  places  is  found  good  openness  among  the  Men- 
NisTS  (or  Baptists)  to  hear  Friends  declare  the  truth. 

"  We  have  also  an  account  by  a  Friend  from  Ham- 
burgh, that  Friends  there  are  at  unity  and  peace  in 
their  meetings,  and  desire  to  be  visited.  And  that 
there  is  a  great  openness  amongst  the  people  called 
Pietists  ;  and  that  some  of  them  continue  under 
the  reproach  of  being  called  Quakers.  And  by  the 
same  account  we  also  understand  the  Lord  is  secret- 
ly at  work  in  many  there  ;  and  it  is  hoped  the  differ- 
ences about  religion,  between  the  Lutheran  magis- 
trates and  priests,  may  end  in  the  farther  discovery 
and  breaking  forth  of  truth  in  those  parts.  And 
from  Dantzick,  that  Friends  at  present  are  quiet  and 
at  liberty,  and  several  people  there  are  seeking  after 
truth ;  and  that  they  do  exceedingly  long  that  some 
Friends  might  come  over  from  England  to  visit 
them. 

"  We  are  affected  with  sorrow  by  the  accounts 
from  Bermudas,  and  Nevis,  of  the  pestilence  and 
great  mortality  in  those  islands,  and  of  the  death  of 
many  Friends  thereby.  The  Friends  there  who  yet 
remain,  with  some  who  are  lately  convinced,  signify 
their  desire  of  epistles  and  visits  from  hence." 

1695.  "  From  Amsterdam,  by  an  epistle,  we  re- 
ceived account  that  Friends  are  in  peace  and  quiet, 
and  meetings  kept  up,  and  great  resort  thereto  in 
that  city  :  and  that  there  is  an  openness  to  truth  in 
North-Holland,  Friesland,  Embden,  and  Frederick- 
stadt.  Our  dear  friends  and  brethren  James  Fletcher, 
Heskin  Fell,  and  Roger  Haydock,  are  going  for 
Holland  in  truth's  service. 

"  This  meeting  having  account  of  the  present  low 
and  indigent  condition  of  those  poor  Friends  in  the 
Isle  of  Man,  and  those  at  Dantzick  and  Embden, 
have  ordered  them  some  supply  for  their  relief." 

1697.  "By  several  epistles  from  foreign  parts,  as 
from  Jamaica,  Antigua,  Carolina,  Amsterdam,  Ber- 
mudas, Scotland  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  by  verbal  ac- 
counts from  England  and  Wales,  we  understand  that 
truth  spreads  and  prospers,  and  the  Lord's  work  goes 
on,  and  that  there  is  an  openness  and  convincement  in 
many  places,  and  divers  raised  up  to  bear  public  tes- 
timony for  the  truth,  and  a  good  unity  and  harmony 
among  Friends. 

"  But  Friends  at  Dantzick  are  under  sufferings  for 
not  bearing  arms  ;  and  in  Scotland,  by  being  kept  out 
of  their  meeting-house  at  Edinburgh. 

"  And  in  Barbary,  there  remain  several  captives, 
most  of  wliom  are  such  that  have  received  the  truth 
in  the  time  of  their  captivity  ;  the  ransom  of  whom 
could  not  hitherto  be  obtained,  although  great  endea- 
vours have  been  used  for  it;  but  farther  endeavours 
are  intended  to  be  used  as  opportunity  presents." 

1698.  "  We  also  understand  tliat  divers  of  our 
friends,  who  were  captives  at  Mequinez,  and  suffered 
great  hardships  there,  are  dead.  And  there  yet  re- 
main five;  for  whoso  ransom  great  endeavours  have 
been  used,  but  it  is  not  yet  effected. 


"  And  it  hath  been  matter  of  great  comfort  and 
joy  to  us  (which  we  also  believe  it  will  be  to  you)  to 
understand  by  the  Friends  that  came  up  to  this  yearly 
meeting  from  the  several  counties  in  England  and 
Wales,  as  well  as  by  the  epistles  from  divers  parts 
beyond  the  sea;  viz.  Scotland,  Ireland,  Holland,  Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania,  West  Jersey,  Maryland,  Barba- 
does, Bermudas,  Jamaica,  and  Long  Island,  which 
most  generally  give  account  truth  spreads  and  pros- 
pers, and  is  in  good  esteem,  and  many  sober  people 
inquire  after  it  in  many  places;  and  Friends  gene- 
rally are  preserved  in  love,  and  unity,  and  watcliful- 
ness,  against  the  spirit  of  looseness  and  separation. 
Blessed  be  the  Ged  of  love  and  peace  for  this  and  all 
his  manifold  mercies. 

"  Howbeit,  dear  friends,  we  are  sorrowfully  affect- 
ed with  the  straights  and  hardships  which  our  friends 
and  brethren  in  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  deeply  par- 
take of  in  the  common  calamity,  which  sorely  afflicts 
the  northern  parts  of  that  nation,  by  reason  of  the 
failing  of  their  crops  for  these  three  years  last  past, 
which  hath  occasioned  a  great  scarcity  of  bread  to 
some  hundreds  there:  the  consideration  whereof  en- 
gages us  to  recommend  to  you  their  distressed  con- 
ditions; hoping  and  believing  the  Lord  will  open 
your  hearts,  in  a  sympathizing  spirit  of  brotherly  love 
and  Christian  compassion,  cheerfully  and  freely  to 
administer  to  their  great  and  pressing  necessities. 
And  inasmuch  as  there  are  other  occasions  for  some 
supplies  to  some  poor  Friends  beyond  the  seas  at 
Dantzick  and  Embden,  as  well  as  for  other  general 
and  necessary  services  of  truth;  we  therefore  recom- 
mend to  you,  that  a  collection  be  made  in  your  re- 
spective meetings,  and  Friends  stirred  up  to  be  open- 
hearted  on  this  occasion ;  there  having  been  no  col- 
lection made  of  this  kind  for  seven  years  last  past; 
and  what  was  then  collected  b.eing  all  expended,  and 
considerable  sums  besides,  as  we  understand  by  those 
Friends  that  were  appointed  to  examine  the  ac- 
counts." 

(To  be  continued.) 

FRAGMENTS,  NO.  19. 

Bristol.,  England.  "  On  the  7th  of  the 
month  called  July,  1682,  they  dispersed  the 
meeting  which  then  consisted  chiefly  of  chil- 
dren; for  the  men  and  women  being  generally 
in  prison,  the  children  kept  up  their  meetings 
regularly,  and  with  a  remarkable  gravity  and 
composure.  It  was  surprising  to  see  the  man- 
ly courage  and  constancy  with  which  some  of 
the  boys  behaved  on  this  occnsion,  keeping 
close  to  meetings  in  the  absence  of  their  pa- 
rents, and  undergoing  on  that  account  many 
abuses  with  patience.  On  the  16th  Tilly 
caused  five  boys  to  be  set  in  the  stocks,  three 
quarters  of  an  hour;  on  the  23d  eight  boys 
were  put  in  two  hours  and  a  half.  On  the 
30th,  in  the  afternoon,  about  fifty-five  were  at 
the  meeting,  wlien  Hilliar,  with  a  twisted 
whalebone  stick,  beat  many  of  them  unmerci- 
fully; striking  them  violent  blows  on  their 
heads,  necks,  and  faces,  few  of  them  escaping 
without  some  marks  of  liis  fury.  On  the  13th 
of  the  following  month,  Iliiliar  beat  Joseph 
Kippin,  a  young  lad,  about  the  head  till  he 
was  ready  to  swoon;  he  also  sent  eleven  boys 
and  four  girls  to  Bridewell,  till  a  friend  en- 
gaged for  their  appearance  next  day  before 
the  deputy  mayor,  who  endeavoured  both  by 
persuasions  and  threats  to  make  (hem  promise 
to  come  at  no  more  meetings,  but  the  cliiltlren 
in  that  respect  were  immovable;  wiierefore 
they  were  sent  to  Bridewell  again,  Hilliar,  lo 
terrify  them,  charging  the  keeper  to  provide 
a  new  cat-of-nine-tails  against  next  morning. 
Next  morning  he  urged  the  justices  to  have 
them  corrected,  but  could  not  prevail.  The 
boys  and  girls  were  mostly  from  ten  to  twelve 
vears  of  age." 
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John  Churchman^  conversing  with  a  free 
thinker,  remarked,  "  we  might  observe,  that 
the  Aimigiily  has  sometimes  manifested  his 
displeasure  on  a  people  or  nation,  by  famine, 
the  sword,  or  pestilence,  for  their  transgres- 
sions, if  we  had  a  belief  in  the  sacred  writings 
of  the  01(1  Testament.  He  replied,  it  could 
not  be,  that  the  Almighty  who  is  love  in  per- 
fection, and  in  himself  infinitely  happy  for  ever, 
should  delight  in  severity,  and  take  vengeance 
on  man,  the  workmanshipof  hisown  hand;  some 
who  are  narrow  in  their  way  of  thinking  may 
believe  such  things,  but  for  his  part,  he  had 
ideas  more  noble  of  the  Deity,  than  to  believe 
such  notions.  By  which  I  perceived  he  was  a 
deist,  and  did  not  regard  the  Scriptures,  and 
that  it  would  be  vain  to  say  much  to  him, 
having  often  thought  it  was  very  difficult  to 
say  any  thing  to  reach  those  sort  of  low  free 
thinkers,  who  exercise  themselves  in  the  wis- 
dom which  is  from  beneath,  and  dwell  safely  in 
their  own  imaginations  and  conceits,  whose 
communication  is  often  infectious  to  others, 
and  to  he  -perceived  in  the  meetings  and  neigh- 
bourhoods where  they  reside.'^ 

John  Woolman.  "  The  place  of  prayer  is  a 
precious  habitation;  for  I  now  saw  that  the 
prayers  of  the  saints  was  precious  incense. 
And  a  trumpet  was  given  me,  that  I  might 
sound  forth  this  language;  that  the  children 
might  hear  it,  and  be  invited  to  gather  to  this 
precious  habitation,  where  the  prayers  of  the 
saints,  as  precious  incense,  ariseth  up  before 
the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb.  I  saw  this 
habitation  to  be  safe,  to  be  inwardly  quiet, 
when  there  were  great  stirrings  and  commo- 
tions in  the  world.  Prayer  at  this  day,  in  pure 
resignation,  is  a  precious  place;  the  trumpet  is 
sounded,  the  call  goes  forth  to  the  church,  that 
she  gather  to  the  place  of  pure  inward  prayer, 
and  her  habitation  is  safe." 

Samuel  Bownas.  "  At  this  meeting,  (quar- 
terly meeting  of  ministers  and  elders  at  Bur- 
lington,) I  was  divinely  opened  with  fresh  mat- 
ter, setting  forth  the  service  of  a  divine,  spiri- 
tual ministry,  which  was  free  from  all  con- 
trivance and  forecast  of  the  creature,  in  pre- 
paring itself,  either  with  former  openings,  or 
beautiful  collections  of  texts,  or  sayings  from 
books  or  writings,  all  which  gatherings  would 
bring  death,  and  could  be  no  other  in  the  best 
or  most  favourable  construction,  though  well 
looked  on  by  some,  than  the  ministry  of  the 
letter,  under  pretence  of  the  ministry  of  the 
spirit,  which  is  a  deception  of  the  highest  na- 
ture. Then  I  came  into  Pennsylvania,  to 
Wrightstown,  was  at  their  meeting  of  minis- 
ters, and  had  a  very  agreeable  time  with  them, 
wherein  was  shown  the  danger  of  murmuring 
at  the  seeming  weakness  of  our  gifts,  to  a  de- 
gree of  dejection,  and  neglect  to  exercise  our 
selves  in  them,  showing  that  every  gift  of  the 
ministry  was  of  great  service,  though  but  small 
in  comparison  of  others,  and  had  a  great 
beauty  in  it,  and  that  we  ought  by  no  means  to 
slight  and  neglect  it,  but  to  think  well,  and  be 
thankful  that  the  Father  of  spirits  hath  given 
us  a  gift,  though  but  small.  And  on  the  other 
hand,  to  exhort  such  as  had  a  more  elegant 
ministry,  not  to  overvalue  themselves  upon 
their  gifts,  but  in  humility  and  with  thankful 
hearts,  render  the  honour  and  praise  where 


due,  not  looking  with  an  eye  of  contempt  on 
their  supposed  inferior  brethren  and  sisters, 
but  in  love  preferring  each  other  to  themselves, 
more  especially  considering,  that  mean  and 
plain  diet,  handled  by  persons  who  have  clean 
hands  and  clean  garments^  though  but  mean 
to  look  at,  yet  the  cleanness  of  their  hands  and 
garments,  as  also  the  diet,  though  plain,  but 
in  decent  order,  renders  what  they  have  to 
ofl'er  very  agreeable  and  acceptable  to  the 
hungry,  and  for  others  we  need  not  be  so 
careful.  A  friend  pleasantly  said  after  meet- 
ing, at  his  table,  I  might  freely  eat,  his  wife 
was  a  cleanly  housewife,  being  willing  to  im- 
prove the  simile  to  her  advantage,  she  having 
something  to  say,  though  but  little  as  a  minis- 
ter, and  her  husband  thought  she  did  not  give 
way  to  her  gift  as  she  ought." 

John  Bvrnyeat.  "  I.  T.  and  I  took  our 
journey  to  York,  and  from  thence  towards 
London,  visiting  Friends  by  the  way,  and  so 
came  to  the  yearly  meeting  in  the  year  1676, 
where  there  were  many  faithful  brethren  as- 
sembled together  from  most  parts  of  the  na- 
tion. Amongst  many  things  of  concern,  re- 
lating to  the  truth  and  the  churches  of  Christ, 
that  division  in  Westmoreland  was  laid  before 
the  meeting,  and  how  they  were  hardened  and 
had  set  up  a  separate  meeting,  and  so  had 
withdrawn  themselves  from  the  rest  of  their 
brethren,  and  broken  the  Christian  fellowship, 
which  thing,  when  understood  by  the  brethren 
there  assembled,  was  a  grief  unto  them.  And 
therefore  under  t!ie  sense  thereof,  and  in  that 
brotlieily  love  with  which  their  hearts  were 
filled  towards  them,  were  there  two  epistles 
writ  from  the  meeting,  one  to  J.  S.  and  J. 
W.  warning  and  advising  them,  as  heads  and 
leaders  in  tiiat  sedition  and  schism,  to  endea- 
vour to  break  up  that  separate  meeting,  and  to 
be  reconciled  unto  their  brethren,  before  ihey 
did  go  abroad  to  offer  their  gift.  And  the 
other  was  writ  to  the  meeting,  as  advice  unto 
tliem,  to  return  to  their  former  fellowship  with 
Friends,  and  lay  that  separate  meeting  down, 
and  join  with  their  brethren  in  the  unity  of 
the  truth,  &c.  But  all  this  did  not  prevail 
with  them,  but  still  they  grew  higher  and  har- 
der, and  w  ent  on  in  the  strong  resolutions  of 
their  wills:  only  there  were  divers  particulars, 
that  were  for  a  time  concerned  in  that  opposi- 
tion and  separation,  whose  understandings  the 
Lord  opened,  so  that  they  did  see  the  snare  of 
the  enemy  and  returned;  and  under  a  sense  of 
the  Lord's  judgments,  did  give  forth  divers 
testimonies  in  writing  against  that  spirit,  by 
which  they  had  been  seduced,  with  a  confes- 
sion of  the  error  they  were  led  into,  and  so  re- 
turned into  the  true  fellowship  and  unity  with 
the  church  of  Christ,  and  were  received  with 
gladness.  Glory  to  the  Lord,  who  is  the  sa- 
viour and  healer  of  his  people,  who  now  heals 
and  saves  by  his  word  as  he  did  of  old." 

Like  causes  produce  similar  results.  Hard- 
ness of  heart  will  increase  upon  those  who 
persist  in  the  present  schism.  We  would  ad- 
vise all,  and  we  believe  there  are  such,  who 
are  convicted  for  the  course  they  have  pursued, 
to  mind  that  which  convicts  and  bi'ings  them 
under  condemnation.  As  it  is  sincerely  re- 
garded, it  will  produce  a  godly  sorrow  unto  re- 
pentance, not  to  be  repented  of,  and  strengthen 


them  to  turn  about  and  frankly  confess  their 
error.  It  will  also  open  the  liearts  of  their 
true  friends  to  receive  them  again  with  glad- 
ness, when  such  salutary  effects  are  clearly 
evident. 


CHEROKEE  MEMORIAL. 

To  the  Honourable  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  con- 
gress assembled  : 

The  undersigned  memorialists  humbly  make 
known  to  your  honourable  bodies,  that  they 
are  free  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  nation.  Cir- 
cumstances of  late  occurrence  have  troubled 
our  hearts,  and  induced  us  at  this  time  to  ap- 
peal to  you,  knowing  that  you  are  generous 
and  just.  As  weak  and  poor  children  are  ac- 
customed to  look  to  their  guardians  and  pat- 
rons for  protection,  so  we  would  come  and 
make  our  grievances  known.  Will  you  listen 
to  us?  Will  you  have  pity  upon  us?  You  are 
great  and  renowned — the  nation  which  you  re- 
present is  like  a  mighty  man  who  stands  in  his 
strength.  But  we  are  small — our  name  is  not 
yet  renowned.  You  are  wealthy,  and  have 
need  of  nothing;  but  we  are  poor  in  life,  and 
have  not  the  arm  and  power  of  the  rich. 

By  the  will  of  our  Father  in  heaven,  go- 
vernor of  the  whole  world,  the  red  man  of 
America  has  become  small,  and  the  white 
man  great  and  renowned.  When  the  an- 
cestors of  the  people  of  these  Unifed  States 
first  came  to  the  shores  of  America,  they 
found  the  red  man  strong — though  he  was 
ignorant  and  savage,  yet  he  received  them 
kindly,  and  gave  them  dry  land  to  rest  their 
weary  feet.  They  met  in  peace,  and  shook 
hands  in  token  of  friendship.  Whatever  the 
white  man  wanted  and  asked  of  the  In- 
dian, the  latter  willingly  gave.  At  that  time 
the  Indian  was  the  lord,  and  the  white  man 
the  suppliant.  But  now  the  scene  has  chang- 
ed. The  strength  of  the  red  man  has  become 
weakness.  As  his  neighbours  increased  in 
numbers,  his  power  became  less  and  less,  and 
now,  of  the  many  and  powerful  tribes  who 
once  covered  these  United  States,  only  a  few 
are  to  be  seen — a  few  whom  a  sweeping  pes- 
tilence has  left.  The  northern  tribes,  who 
where  once  so  numerous  and  powerful,  are 
now  nearly  extinct.  Thus  it  has  happened  to 
the  red  man  of  America.  Shall  we,  who  are 
remnants,  share  the  same  fate? 

Brothers — we  address  you  according  to  the 
usage  adopted  by  our  forefathers,  and  the 
great  and  good  men  who  have  successfully  di- 
rected the  councils  of  the  nation  you  represent 
— we  now  make  known  to  you  our  grievances. 
We  are  troubled  by  some  of  your  own  people. 
Our  neighbour,  the  state  of  Georgia,  is  press- 
ing hard  upon  us,  and  urging  us  to  relinquish 
our  possessions  for  her  benefit.  We  are  told, 
if  we  do  not  leave  the  country,  which  we  dearly 
love,  and  betake  ourselves  to  the  western 
wilds,  the  laws  of  the  state  will  be  extended 
over  us,  and  the  time,  1st  of  June  1830,  is  ap- 
pointed for  the  execution  of  the  edict.  When 
we  first  heard  of  this  we  were  grieved,  and  ap- 
pealed to  our  father  the  president,  and  begged 
that  protection  might  be  extended  over  us. 
But  we  were  doubly  grieved  when  we  under- 
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stood,  from  a  letter  of  the  secretary  of  war  to 
our  delegation,  dated  March  of  the  present 
year,  that  our  father  the  president  had  refused 
us  protection,  and  that  he  had  decided  in  favour 
of  the  extension  of  the  laws  of  the  state  over 
us.  This  decision  induces  us  to  appeal  to  the 
immediate  representatives  of  the  American 
people.  We  love,  we  dearly  love  our  country, 
and  it  is  due  to  your  honourable  bodies  as  well 
as  to  us,  to  make  known  why  we  think  the 
country  is  ours,  and  why  we  wish  to  remain  in 
peace  where  we  are. 

The  land  on  which  we  stand,  we  have  re- 
ceived as  an  inheritance  from  our  fathers,  who 
possessed  it  from  time  immemorial,  as  a  gift 
from  our  common  Father  in  heaven.  We 
have  already  said,  that  when  the  white  man 
came  to  the  shores  of  America,  our  ancestors 
were  found  in  peaceable  possession  of  this  very 
land.  They  bequeathed  it  to  us  as  their  chil- 
dren, and  we  have  sacredly  kept  it  as  contain- 
ing the  remains  of  our  beloved  men.  This 
right  of  inheritance  we  have  never  ceded,  nor 
ever  forfeited.  Permit  us  to  ask,  what  better 
right  can  a  people  have  to  a  country,  than  the 
right  of  inheritance  and  immemorial  peaceable 
possession?  We  know  it  is  said  of  late  by  the 
state  of  Georgia,  and  by  the  executive  of  the 
United  States,  that  we  have  forfeited  this  right 
— but  we  think  this  is  said  gratuitously.  At 
what  time  have  we  made  the  forfeit?  What 
great  crime  have  we  committed,  whereby  we 
must  for  ever  be  divested  of  our  country  and 
rights?  Was  it  when  we  were  hostile  to  the 
United  States,  and  took  part  with  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  during  the  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence? If  so,  why  was  not  this  forfeiture 
declared  in  the  first  treaty  of  peace  between 
the  United  States  and  our  beloved  men?  Why 
was  not  such  an  article  as  the  following  insert- 
ed in  the  treaty?  "  The  United  States  give 
peace  to  the  Cherokees,  but,  for  the  part 
they  took  in  the  late  war,  declare  them  to  be 
but  tenants  at  will,  to  be  removed,  when  the 
convenience  of  the  states  within  whose  charter- 
ed limits  they  live,  shall  require  it." — That 
was  the  proper  time  to  assume  such  a  position. 
But  it  was  not  thought  of,  nor  would  our  fore- 
fathers have  agreed  to  any  treaty,  whose  ten- 
dency was  to  deprive  them  of  their  rights  and 
their  country.  All  that  they  have  conceded 
and  relinquished  are  inserted  in  the  treaties, 
open  to  the  investigation  of  ail  people.  We 
would  repeat  then,  the  ri<rht  of  inheritance 
and  peaceable  possession,  which  we  claim,  we 
have  never  ceded  nor  forfeited. 

In  addition  to  that  first  of  all  rights,  the 
right  of  inheritance  and  peaceable  possession, 
wo  have  the  faitli  and  pledge  of  the  United 
States,  repeated  over  and  over  again,  in  trea- 
ties made  at  various  times.  By  these  tieaties 
our  rights  as  a  separate  people  are  distinctly 
acknowledged,  and  guarantees  given  that  they 
shall  be  secured  and  protected.  So  we  have 
always  understood  the  treaties.  The  con- 
duct of  the  government  towards  us,  from  its 
organization  until  very  lately,  the  talks  !;iven 
to  our  beloved  men  by  the  presidents  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  speeches  of  tlie  agents 
and  commissioners,  all  concur  to  .«how  that 
we  are  not  mistaken  in  our  interpretation. 
Some  of  our  beloved  men  who  signed  the 


treaties  are  still  living,  and  their  testimony 
tends  to  the  same  conclusion.  We  have  al- 
ways supposed  that  this  understanding  of  the 
treaties  was  in  accordance  with  the  views  of 
the  government;  nor  have  we  ever  imagined 
that  any  body  would  interpret  them  otherwise. 
In  what  light  shall  we  view  the  conduct  of  the 
United  States  and  Georgia,  in  their  inter- 
course with  us,  in  urging  us  to  enter  into  trea- 
ties, and  cede  lands?  If  we  were  but  tenants  at 
will,  why  was  it  necessary  that  our  consent 
must  first  be  obtained  before  these  govern- 
ments could  take  lawful  possession  of  our 
lands?  The  answer  is  obvious.  These  govern- 
ments perfectly  understood  our  rights — our 
right  to  the  country,  and  our  right  to  self- 
government.  Our  understanding  of  the  trea- 
ties is  further  supported  by  the  intercourse  law 
of  the  United  States,  which  prohibits  all  en- 
croachments upon  our  territory.  The  under- 
signed memorialists  humbly  represent,  that  if 
their  interpretation  of  the  treaties  has  been  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  government,  then  they 
have  ever  been  deceived  as  to  how  the  govern- 
ment regarded  them,  and  what  she  has  asked 
and  promised.  Moreover,  they  have  uniformly 
misunderstood  their  own  acts. 

In  view  of  the  strong  ground  upon  which 
their  rights  are  founded,  your  memorialists 
solemnly  protest  against  being  considered  as 
tenants  at  will,  or  as  mere  occupants  of  the 
soil,  without  possessing  the  sovereignty.  We 
have  already  stated  to  your  honourable  bodies, 
that  our  forefathers  were  found  in  possession 
of  this  soil  in  full  sovereignty,  by  the  first 
European  settlers;  and  as  we  have  never  ceded 
nor  forfeited  the  occupancy  of  the  soil  and  the 
sovereignty  over  it,  we  do  solemnly  protest 
against  being  forced  to  leave  it,  either  by  di- 
rect or  indirect  measures.  To  the  land  of 
which  we  are  now  in  possession  we  are  at- 
tached— it  is  our  fathers'  gift — it  contains 
their  ashes — it  is  the  land  of  our  nativity,  and 
the  land  of  our  intellectual  birth.  We  cannot 
consent  to  abandon  it,  for  another_/«r  i>j/"m'or, 
and  which  holds  out  to  us  no  inducements. 
We  do  moreover  protest  against  the  arbitrary 
measures  of  our  neighbour,  the  state  of  Geor- 
gia, in  her  attempt  to  extend  her  laws  over  us, 
in  surveying  our  lands  without  our  consent, 
and  in  direct  opposition  to  the  treaties  and  the 
intercourse  law  of  the  United  States,  and  inter- 
fering with  our  municipal  regulations  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  derange  the  regular  operation 
of  our  own  laws.  To  deliver  and  protect  them 
from  all  these  and  every  encroachment  upon 
their  rights,  the  undersigned  memorialists  do 
most  earnestly  pray  your  honourable  bodies. 
Their  existence  and  future  happiness  are  at 
stake — divest  them  of  their  liberty  and  country, 
and  you  sink  them  in  degradation,  and  put 
a  check,  if  not  a  final  stop,  to  their  present 
progress  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  tiie  Christian  religion.  Your 
memorialists  humbly  conceive,  that  such  an 
act  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  oppressive. 
From  the  people  of  these  United  States,  who, 
perliajis,  of  all  men  under  heaven,  are  the  most 
religious  and  free,  it  cannot  be  expected. 
Your  memorialists,  therefore,  cannot  antici- 
pate such  a  result.  You  represent  a  virtuous, 
intelligent,  and  Christian  nation.    To  you  they 


willingly  submit  their  cause  for  your  righteous 
decision. 

Cherokee  Nation,  December,  1 829. 


THE  rRXElVD. 


SECOND  MONTH,  20,  1830. 


Last  week  we  ventured  to  introduce,  with 
expressions  of  commendation,  a  paragraph  re- 
lative to  what  the  Mississippi  legislature  had 
done  in  regard  to  the  Indians  residing  within 
that  state.  We  spoke  of  it  according  to  its 
literal  signification,  and  should  be  glad  to  be 
informed  more  in  detail  in  respect  to  the  real 
character  of  the  legislative  measure  to  which 
the  paragraph  alludes.  We  fear,  however, 
that  it  may  prove  but  part  of  a  simultaneous 
operation,  of  which  there  are  too  many  indi- 
cations; a  preconcerted  movement  on  the  part 
of  those  among  the  southern  and  western  states, 
within  the  limits  of  which  there  are  Indians 
and  Indian  lands,  to  effect  the  removal  of  those 
Indians  to  the  wilderness  beyond  the  Mississip- 
pi, and  to  get  possession  of  their  lands.  The 
state  of  Georgia,  it  is  known,  has  passed  an  act 
extending  its  laws  over  the  Cherokees.  Ala- 
bama, Ohio,  and  Indiana,  are  expected  to  fol- 
low in  the  same  track,  if  they  have  not  already 
done  so,  in  reference  to  the  Indians  within 
their  respective  territories.  According  to  the 
terms  of  the  Georgia  bill,  instead  of  being  the 
mantle  of  protection,  spread  out  by  the  pater- 
nal and  fostering  hand  of  the  magnanimous  and 
the  strong,  over  the  weak  and  the  defenceless, 
it  is,  virtually,  a  decree  of  banishment  or  of  ex- 
termination. What  will  be  the  issue  of  this 
dark  and  portentous  movement,  time  will  de- 
velope;  but,  from  the  various  memorials  which 
have  been,  and  probably  will  yet  be  forwarded, 
and  from  other  evidences  of  public  feeling  con- 
tinually presenting,  we  still  indulge  the  hope, 
that  so  far  as  the  general  government  has  the 
power,  its  authority  will  be  interposed  in  favour 
of  the  poor  Indians,  and  to  sustain  the  good 
faith  of  the  nation,  by  a  course  of  policy  wor- 
thy of  a  just,  wise,  humane  and  Christian 
community. 

The  interesting  memorial  of  the  Cherokee  nation 
which  occupies  part  of  the  present  numher,  we  have 
copied  from  the  Cherokee  Phoenix  of  January  20th. 
In  the  three  paragraphs  which  occur  first  in  order, 
there  is  a  characteristic  simplicity,  yet  touching  force 
of  expression,  which  cannot  fail  to  attract  attention, 
while  in  the  part  which  ensues  they  have  plead  their 
own  cause  with  a  cogency  entirely  irrefutable.  The 
following  are  the  remarks  of  the  intelligent  editor  of 
the  Phcenix  in  reference  to  the  memorial. 

"  In  our  first  jiage,  we  have  inserted  the  memorial 
of  the  Cherokees,  which  we  noticed  a  few  weeks 
since.  It  is  still  circulating,  but  it  has  already  been 
forwarded  to  tlie  .<;cat  of  government,  with  upwards 
of  Ihree  lliousand  signatures,  almost  all  of  which  are 
written  in  Cherokee  characters.  7"he  memorial  was 
first  written  in  the  Cherokee,  and  the  Englisli  is  a 
free  translation.  To  every  reflecting  and  honest 
man,  the  evidence  aftbrded  in  this  memorial,  of  the 
unwillingness  of  the  Cherokees  to  remove,  must 
be  sufficient." 

L.  S.  is  under  consideration. 
The  suggestions  of  J.  O.  will  receive  attention. 
The  valuable  article  respecting  Friends  of  Conge- 
nies  will  have  a  place  in  our  next. 
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RAMBLES  OF  A  NATURALIST,  NO.  7. 

On  the  first  arrival  of  the  crabs,  when  they 
throng  the  shoals  of  the  creeks  in  vast  crowds, 
as  heretofore  mentioned,  a  very  summary  way 
of  taking  them  is  resorted  to  by  the  country 
people,  and  for  a  purpose  that  few  would  sus- 
pect without  having  witnessed  it.  They  use 
a  three  pronged  fork  or  gig  made  for  this 
sport,  attached  to  a  long  handle;  the  crabber 
standing  up  in  the  skifl',  pushes  it  along  until 
he  is  over  a  large  collection  of  crabs,  and  then 
strikes  his  spear  among  them.  By  this  seve- 
ral are  transfixed  at  once  and  lifted  into  the 
boat,  and  the  operation  is  repeated  until 
enough  have  been  taken.  The  purpose  to 
which  they  are  to  be  applied  is  to  feed  the 
hogs,  which  very  soon  learn  to  collect  in 
waiting  upon  the  beach  when  the  crab  spear- 
ing is  going  on.  Although  these  bristly  gentry 
appear  to  devour  almost  all  sorts  of  food  with 
great  relish,  it  seemed  to  me  that  they  regard- 
ed the  crabs  as  a  most  luxurious  banquet;  and 
it  was  truly  amusing  to  see  the  grunters,  when 
the  crabs  were  thrown  on  shore  for  them,  and 
were  scampering  ofl'  in  various  directions, 
seizing  them  in  spite  of  their  threatening  claws, 
holding  them  down  with  one  foot,  and  speedily 
reducing  them  to  a  state  of  helplessness  by 
breaking  off"  their  forceps.  Such  a  crunching 
and  cracking  of  the  unfortunate  crabs  I  never 
have  witnessed  since;  and  I  might  have  com- 
miserated them  more,  had  not  I  known  that 
death  in  some  form  or  other  was  continually 
awaiting  them,  and  that  their  devourers  were 
all  destined  to  meet  their  fate  in  a  few  months 
'in  the  stye,  and  thence  through  the  smoke 
house  to  be  placed  upon  our  table.  On  the 
shores  of  the  Chesapeake  I  have  caught  crabs 
in  a  way  commonly  employed  by  all  those 
who  are  unprovided  vvith  boats  and  nets.  This 
is  to  have  a  forked  stick  and  a  baited  line,  with 
which  the  crabber  wades  out  as  far  as  he 
thinks  fit,  and  then  throws  out  his  line.  As 
soon  as  he  finds  he  has  a  bite,  he  draws  the 
line  in,  cautiously  hfting  but  a  very  little  from 
the  bottom.  As  soon  as  it  is  near  enough  to 
be  fairly  in  reach,  he  quickly,  yet  with  as  little 
movement  as  possible,  secures  the  crab  by 
placing  the  forked  stick  across  his  body  and 
pressing  him  against  the  sand.    He  must  then 


stoop  down  and  take  hold  of  the  crab  by  the 
two  posterior  swimming  legs,  so  as  to  avoid 
being  seized  by  the  claws.  Siiould  he  not  wish 
to  carry  each  crab  ashore  as  he  catches  it,  he 
pinions  or  spanscls  (as  the  fishermen  call  it) 
them.  This  is  a  very  effectual  mode  of  dis- 
abling them  from  using  their  biting  claws,  yet 
it  is  certainly  not  the  most  humane  operation; 
it  is  done  by  taking  the  first  of  the  sharp-point- 
ed feet  of  each  side,  and  forcing  it  in  for  the 
length  of  the  joint  behind  the  moveable  joint 
or  thumb  of  the  opposite  biting  claw.  The 
crabs  are  then  strung  upon  a  string  or  wythe, 
and  allowed  to  hang  in  the  water  until  the 
crabber  desists  from  iiis  occupations.  In  the 
previous  article  crabs  were  spoken  of  as  curi- 
ous and  interesting,  and  the  reader  may  not 
consider  the  particulars  thus  far  given  as  being 
particularly  so.  Perhaps,  when  he  takes  them 
altogether,  he  will  agree  that  they  have  as  much 
that  is  curious  about  their  construction  as  al- 
most any  animal  we  have  mentioned,  and  in 
the  interesting  details  we  have  as  yet  made 
but  a  single  step. 

The  circumstance  of  the  external  skeleton 
has  been  mentioned,  but  who  would  expect 
an  animal,  as  low  in  the  scale  as  a  crab,  to  be 
furnished  with  ten  or  twelve  pair  of  jaws  to  its 
mouth?  Yet  such  is  the  fact,  and  all  these  va- 
riously constructed  pieces  are  provided  with 
appropriate  muscles,  and  move  in  a  manner 
which  can  scarcely  be  explained,  though  it 
may  be  very  readily  comprehended  when  once 
observed  in  living  nature.  But,  after  all  the 
complexity  of  the  jaws,  where  would  an  inex- 
perienced person  look  for  their  teeth?  surely 
not  in  the  stomach?  nevertheless,  such  is  their 
situation;  and  these  are  not  mere  appendages, 
that  are  called  teeth  by  courtesy,  but  stout  re- 
gular grinding  teeth,  with  a  light  brown  sur- 
face. They  are  not  only  within  the  stomach, 
but  fixed  to  a  cartilage  nearest  to  its  lower  ex- 
tremity, so  that  the  food,  unhke  that  of  other 
creatures,  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  the 
teeth  as  it  is  passing^rom  the  stomach;  instead 
of  being  chewed  before  it  is  swallowed.  In 
some  species  the  teeth  are  five  in  number;  but 
throughout  this  class  of  animals  the  same 
general  principle  of  construction  may  be  ob- 
served. Crabs  and  their  kindred  have  no 
brain,  because  they  are  not  required  to  reason 
upon  what  they  observe;  tliey  have  a  nervous 
system  excellently  suited  to  their  mode  of  life, 
and  its  knots  or  ganglia  send  out  nerves  to  the 
organs  of  sense,  digestion,  motion,  &c.  The 
senses  of  these  beings  are  very  acute,  espe- 
cially their  sight,  hearing  and  smell.  Most  of 
my  readers  have  heard  of  crabs'  eyes,  or  have 
seen  these  organs  in  the  animal  on  the  end  of  two 
little  projecting  knobs,  above  and  on  each  side 
ofthe  mouth;  few  of  them,  however,  have  seen 


the  crab's  ear,  yet  it  is  very  easily  found,  and  is  a 
little  triangular  bump  placed  near  the  base  of 
the  feelers.  This  bump  has  a  membrane 
stretched  over  it,  and  communicates  with  a 
small  cavity,  which  is  the  internal  ear.  The 
organ  of  smell  is  not  so  easily  demonstrated 
as  that  of  hearing,  though  the  evidence  of  their 
possessing  the  sense  to  an  acute  degree  is 
readily  attainable.  A  German  naturalist  in- 
ferred, from  the  fact  of  the  nerve  correspond- 
ing to  the  olfactory  nerve  in  man  being  distri- 
buted to  the  antennae,  in  insects,  that  the 
antennae  were  the  organs  of  smell  in  them. 
Cuvier  and  others  suggest  that  a  similar  ar- 
rangement may  exist  in  the  Crustacea.  To 
satisfy  myself  \vhether  it  was  so  or  not,  I  late- 
ly dissected  a  small  lobster,  and  was  delighted 
to  find  that  the  first  pair  of  nerves  actually 
went  to  the  antenna;,  and  gave  positive  support 
to  the  opinion  mentioned.  I  state  this,  not 
to  claim  credit  for  ascertaining  the  truth  or 
inaccuracies  of  a  suggestion,  but  with  a  view 
of  inviting  the  reader  to  do  the  same  in  all 
cases  of  doubt.  Where  it  is  possible  to  refer 
to  nature  for  the  actual  condition  of  facts, 
learned  authorities  give  me  no  uneasiness.  If  I 
find  that  the  structure  bears  out  theiropinions, 
it  is  more  satisfactory;  when  it  convicts  them 
of  absurdity,  it  saves  much  fruitless  reading, 
as  well  as  the  trouble  of  shaking  off"prejudices. 

The  first  time  my  attention  was  called  to 
the  extreme  acuteness  of  sight  possessed  by 
these  animals,  was  during  a  walk  along  the 
flats  of  Long  Island,  reaching  towards  Go- 
vernor's Island  in  New  York.  A  vast  num- 
ber of  the  small  land  crabs,  called  fiddlers  by 
the  boys  (gecarcinus,)  occupy  burrows  or 
caves  dug  in  the  marshy  soil,  whence  they 
come  out  and  go  for  some  distance,  either  in 
search  of  food  or  to  sun  themselves.  Long 
before  I  approached  close  enough  to  see  their 
forms  with  distinctness,  they  were  scampering 
towards  their  holes,  into  which  they  plunged 
with  a  tolerable  certainty  of  escape;  these  re- 
treats being  of  considerable  depth,  and  often 
communicating  with  each  other,  as  well  as 
nearly  filled  with  water.  On  endeavouring 
cautiously  to  approach  some  others,  it  was 
quite  amusing  to  observe  their  vigilance;  to 
see  them  slowly  change  position,  and  from  ly- 
ing extended  in  the  sun,  beginning  to  gather 
themselves  up  for  a  start  should  it  prove  neces- 
sary; at  length  standing  up  as  it  were  on  tip- 
toe, and  raising  their  pedunculated  eyes  as 
high  as  possible.  One  quick  step  on  the  part 
of  the  individual  approaching  was  enough — 
away  they  would  go,  with  a  celerity  which 
must  appear  surprising  to  any  one  who  had 
not  previously  witnessed  it.  What  is  more  re- 
markable, they  possess  the  power  of  moving 
equally  well  with  any  part  of  the  body  foie- 
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most,  so  that  when  endeavouring  to  escape, 
they  will  suddenly  dai  t  off  to  one  side  or  the 
other,  without  turning  round,  and  thus  elude 
pursuit.    My  observations  upon  the  crustace- 
ous  animals  have  extended  through  many  years, 
and  in  very  various  situations ;  and  for  the  sake 
of  making  the  general  view  of  their  qualities 
more  satisfactory,  I  will  go  on  to  state  what  I 
remarked  of  some  of  the  genera  and  species 
in  the  West  Indies,  where  they  are  exceeding 
ly  numerous  and  various.    The  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  genera  feed  on  animal  matter, 
especially  after  decomposition  has  begun;  a 
larwe  number  are  exclusively  confined  to  the 
deep  waters,  and  approach  the  shoals  and  lands 
only  during  the  spawning  season.    Many  live 
in  the  sea,  but  daily  pass  many  hours  upon  the 
rocky  shores  for  the  pleasure  of  basking  in  the 
sun;  others  live  in  marshy  or  moist  ground, 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  water,  and 
feed  principally  on  vegetable  food,  especially 
the  sugar  cane,  of  which  they  are  extremely 
destructive.    Others  again  reside  habitually 
on  the  hills  or  mountains,  and  visit  the  sea  only 
once  a  year  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  their 
eggs  in  the  sand.    All  those  which  reside  in 
burrows  made  in  moist  ground,  and  those 
coming  daily  on  the  rocks  to  bask  in  the  sun, 
participate  in  about  an  equal  degree  in  the 
qualities  of  vigilance  and  swiftness.    Many  a 
breathless  race  have  I  run  in  vain,  attempting 
to  intercept  them,  and  prevent  their  escaping 
into  the  sea.    Many  an  hour  of  cautious  and 
solicitous  endeavour  to  steal  upon  them  unob- 
served, has  been  frustrated  by  their  longsight- 
ed watchfulness;  and  several  times,  when,  by 
extreme  care  and  cunning  approaches,  I  have 
actually  succeeded  in  getting  between  a  fine 
specimen  and  the  sea,  and  had  full  hope  of 
driving  him  farther  inland,  have  all  my  antici- 
pations been  ruined  by  the  wonderful  swiftness 
of  their  flight,  or  the  surprising  facility  with 
which  they  would  dartoffin  the  very  opposite  di- 
rection, at  the  very  moment  I  felt  almost  sure  of 
my  prize.    One  day,  in  particular,  I  saw  a  flat 
rock,  which  afforded  a  fine  sunning  place,  the 
most  a  beautiful  crab  I  had  ever  beheld.  It 
was  of  the  largest  size,  and  would  have  cover- 
ed a  large  dinner  plate,  most  beautifully  colour- 
ed with  briglit  crimson  below,  and  a  variety  of 
tints  of  blue,  purple,  and  green  above;  it  was 
just  such  a  specimem  as  could  not  fail  to  ex- 
cite all  the  solicitude  of  a  collector  to  obtain. 
But,  it  was  not  in  the  least  deficient  in  the  art 
of  self-preservation;   my  most  careful  ma- 
nosuvres  proved  ineffectual,  and  all  rny  efforts 
only  enabled  me  to  see  enough  of  it  to  augment 
my  regrets  to  a  high  d(!gree.    Subsequently  1 
saw  a  similar  individual  in  the  collection  of  a 
resident;  this  had  been  killed  against  the  rocks 
during  a  violent  hui  rioane,  with  very  slight  in- 
jury to  its  shell.    I  ofibred  high  rewards  to  the 
black  people  if  they  would  bring  me  such  a 
one,  but  the  most  expeit  among  them  seemed 
to  think  it  an  unpromising  search,  as  they 
knew  of  no  way  of  ca|)turing  them.    If  I  had 
been  supplied  with  some  powder  of  nux  vomi- 
ca with  wliicli  to  [)oison  some  meat,  I  might 
have  succeeded. 

John. 


ON  MALARIA. 

(Continued from  p.  147.) 

A  tract  of  undulating  country  which  came  under 
my  own  observation,  exhibited  these  pernicious  in- 
fluences, as  they  affect  mild  climates,  in  the  experi- 
ence of  1828.    I  forbear  to  mention  names,  as  in 
giving  this  or  any  other  local  illustration,  I  wish  not 
to  excite  alarm,  but  to  suggest  the  mode  of  correc- 
tion; and  the  following  particulars  are  slated  with  a 
view  to  aid  our  judgment  as  to  other  situations,  and 
the  best  modes  of  reform.    This  tract,  for  forty  or 
fifty  miles  margined  on  three  sides  by  the  sea,  is  a 
rolling  country,  the  soil  generally  a  stiff  loam  upon 
a  substratum  of  clay,  overlying  sand  at  no  great 
depths.    The  formation  is  fundamentally  primitive, 
but  contains  many  tracts  of  superficial  alluvion.  The 
hills  are  of  no  gieat  elevation  but  rather  abrupt,  suc- 
ceeding each  other  rapidly,  sometimes  forming  vret, 
basin  shaped  valleys,  and  at  others,  ponds  of  si- 
milar outline,  seldom  admitting  any  outlet  for  the 
superfluous  waters  or  the  wash  of  the  hills.  The 
lands  are  productive  and  assiduously  cultivated. 
Salt  marshes  occur  on  the  sea  shores  frequently,  and 
on  the  margins  of  small  bays,  which  indent  the 
coast.    In  June  and  July  of  1828,  the  fall  of  rain 
was  not  far  from  the  average  of  preceding  summers, 
but  much  of  it  fell  in  showers,  and  the  rapid  alterna- 
tions of  rain  and  sunshine  were  followed  by  very 
luxuriant  vegetation.    In  August,  a  little  more  than 
an  inch  of  rain  fell  before  the  5th,  and  to  this  suc- 
ceeded a  drought  for  the  remainder  of  the  month. 
The  mean  heat  of  the  month  was  78°  45',  though  it 
was  occasionally  as  high  as  91°  Fahr.    The  margins 
of  ponds  were  soon  laid  bare,  the  rank  and  ma- 
cerated herbage   was  every  were  exposed  to  the 
unclouded  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the  salt  marshes 
yielded  their  co-operation.    Various  forces  conspir- 
ed to  increase  the  energy  and  extent  of  pestiferous 
influences.    For  example,  the   greater  amount  of 
surface  and  materials  exposed,  gave  out  a  larger 
quantity  of  poison,  and  that  more  concentrated;  the 
mitigating  effect  of  rain  was  also  needed  to  absorb 
or  dilute  the  miasmata,  or,  by  keeping  the  ponds 
full,  to  secure  the  surfaces  and  materials  usually 
under   water,  from   the  chemical  action  of  heat. 
Whetlier  this  theory  is  or  is  not  correct,  the  event 
was,  that  in  this  month  a  remitting  bilious  fever,  en- 
demic in  many  villages,  became  rapidly  and  exten- 
sively epidemic,  including  all  the  open  country;  sud- 
den attacks  soized  the  most  healthy,  and  those  who 
n  the  spring  had  been  affected  with  fever  and  ague, 
found  their  relapses  of  a  malignant  character;  and 
great  mortality  ensued.    On  the  v/estern  verge  of 
this  tract  is  situated  a  town  containing  ten  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  although  the  epidemic  came  almost 
to  the  doors,  and  the  sick  were  in  every  house,  and 
almost  in  every  apartment  in  neighbourhoods  not 
half  a  mile  distant,  yet  not  a  single  case  occurred  in 
the  town,  excepting  a  few  persons  who  had  been  in 
the  country,  and  who,  after  their  return,  were  visited 
with  fever.    The  site  of  the  town  is  on  table  land 
about  eighty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  but  not 
high  enough  to  secure  it  from  tiie  winds  blowing  over 
the   adjacent   country.    It  seems  probable  that  it 
owed  its  safety  to  llie  fires,  smoke,  and  other  coun- 
teracting, though  unknown  causes,  whicli  accumu- 
late wiierever  there  is  a  numerous  and  industrious 
population.    The  sickness  did  not  abate  until  the 
commencement  of  frost,  which  is  another  proof  of 
the  truth  of  the  position  that  frost  extinguishes  the 
malarious  principle,  and  another  reason  for  suppos- 
ing it  referable  to  a  vegetable  origin.  But  if  malaria 
subdued  by  frost,   the  question  arises,  why  do 
complaints  proceeding  from  it  occur  in  winter?  To 
this  inquiry,  Ur.  Koate's  report  of  those  regiments 
which  returned  to  England  Iroiii  Walcheren  in  1809, 
appears  to  me  a  satisfactory  answer.    Dr.  Keate 
states  that  after  their  arrival  in  England  from  that 
most  disastrous  campaign,  where  more  lives  were 
lost  by  disease  than  by  the  collisions  of  war,  "  Many 
of  the  men  fell  down  suddenly  after  the  fatigue  of  a 
.short  march  with  an  attac  k  of  the  identical  fever,  so 
fatal  at  Walcheren,"  and  he  has  no  doubt  that  the 
poison  was  imbibed  there,  and  remained  latent  until 
after  their  return.    Tiiis  seems  to  me  so  conclusive 
on  this  point,  that  I  need  not  take  room  to  repeat 


other  instances  where  the  effect  of  marsh  effluvia 
had  remained  latent  for  different  periods,  from  six 
days  to  six  weeks  and  more,  and  where  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  its  developement  was  fatigue,  or  a 
luxurious  meal,  night  watching,  or  some  other  casual 
excitement. 

It  has  been  further  suggested,  that  it  is  a  mistake 
to  attribute  this  class  of  maladies  to  a  local  cause,  as 
the  North  American  Indians  were  not  affected  in  the 
same  manner,  although  more  exposed  to  varieties  of 
soils  and  seasons  than  the  present  race  of  inhabitants. 
That  the  Indians  were  subject  to  epidemics,  we 
are  informed  by  Hutchinson,  who,  in  his  "  History 
of  Massachusetts,"  remarks  that  "  thelndianshad 
been  greatly  weakened  by  an  epidemic."  In  Bel- 
knap's Biography,  "  several  periods  of  pestilence 
among  the  natives  of  New  England  are  named."  It 
is  mentioned  in  "  Gookin's  Historical  Collections 
of  the  Indians  in  New  England,"  that  consumption 
and  fever  were  among  the  diseases  of  the  natives, 
and  also,  that  they  invoked  invisible  spirits  in  po- 
wows,  to  lay  the  latter  distemper.'"  These  sicknesses 
might,  or  might  not  be  owing  to  causes  at  present 
operating,  but  they  could  scarcely  be  as  violent,  be- 
cause the  swamps  and  low  grounds  were  screened 
in  a  good  degree  from  the  sun  by  the  almost  impene- 
trable forests;  and  the  amount  of  humid  vapours 
would  be  proportionate  to  the  degree  of  heat  which 
exhaled  them,  although  their  character  might  be  in- 
fluenced by  other  causes. 

The  severe  sickness,  and  the  violent  fevers,  which 
assailed  the  early  settlers  of  this  country,  are  fami- 
liarly known;  nor  need  we  a  record  of  tiie  symptoms 
to  convince  us  that  they  were  analogous  to  those 
which  appear  in  every  new  settlement  west  of  our 
Atlantic  border,  where  the  neicly  cleared  lands  are 
known  to  be  sources  of  disease  to  the  cultivators. 
When  the  deep  accumulations  of  autumnal  leaves 
and  other  vegetable  remains,  which  have  been  ga- 
thering for  ages,  are  broken  up  by  the  plough  and 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  rain;  those  elements  are  ne- 
cessarily disengaged  and  exhaled,  which,  as  has  al- 
ready been  shown,  are  productive  of  disease;  and 
this  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  distresses  often  suf- 
fered by  the  pioneers  in  new  settlements,  while  the 
disappearance  of  those  endemic  maladies  after  the 
country  has  changed  its  aspect  by  cultivation,  proves 
that  we  have  not  mistaken  the  cause. 

Another  source  of  malaria  remarked  by  Dr.  M'CuI- 
loch,  is  bilge  water,  to  which  lie  charges  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  sickness  experienced  on  shipboard 
since  the  disappearance  of  the  scurvy.  It  is  his 
opinion,  that  the  noxious  effluvia  are  generated  in 
hot  climates  by  the  action  of  the  bilge  water  upon 
the  wood  of  the  ship  itself,  often  augmented  by  corn, 
coffee,  andsugar  cargoes,  and  sometimesby  the  quali- 
ty of  the  ballast.  It  is  notorious  that  grain  and  sugar, 
by  sifting  through  the  seams,  render  the  bilge  water 
excessively  offensive,  and  Dr.  M'Culloch  instances 
the  most  destructive  fevers,  proceeding  from  that 
cause.  Gravel  and  mud  ballast  are  also  conducive 
to  similar  results,  while  iron  ballast  is  safe.  The 
simple  and  easy  remedies  for  this  evil  are  ventila- 
tion, and  washing  the  ship  every  day  by  the  plug, 
until  the  water  drawn  by  the  pumps  is  as  clear  as 
that  in  the  sea  outside  of  the  ship.  A  most  thorough 
attention  to  ventilating  the  hold  is  also  essential, 
because  there  is  the  origin  and  residence  of  the  evil. 
The  efficacy  of  this  practice  has  been  tested  by  ex- 
periment in  the  British  naval  and  merchant  service. 
Another  exposure  of  ships  to  this  class  of  diseases, 
is  from  communication  with  the  liarbours  and  shores 
of  tropical  climates.  Although  it  is  practicable  to 
bring  this  set  of  dangers  under  as  positive  regula- 
tions as  the  former, yet  great  perils  ma}'  be  avoided, 
which  are  now  thoughtlessly  or  ignoranti}'  incurred 
by  ships'  companies  in  tropical  regions.  It  has  been 
ascertained  that  malaria  has  been  distinctly  propa- 
gated to  a  ship  at  anchor,  five  miles  distant,  aild  tl)at 
a  fatal  cholera  occurred  instantly  three  miles  from 
the  land,  upon  a  shift  of  wind.  It  is  therefore  ex- 
tremely advisable  that  ships  should  not  approach 
such  shores  for  wood  and  water;  but  when  it  is  una- 
voidable, the  natives  of  such  countries  should  be 
procured  to  perform  the  labour,  and  all  communica- 
tion with  the  shore  in  boats  should  be  in  the  day 
time,  at  full  water;  as  on  the  batiks  of  rivers,  or  on 
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the  sea  shore,  at  low  water,  the  exhalations  from  the 
mud  are  of  the  most  pestilential  character.    No  man 
should  go  on  shore  after  sun-set  when  in  harbour, 
nor  before  breakfast,  nor  be  on  the  decks  at  all  in  the 
night,  and  the  watch  should  be  limited  to  the  small 
est  possible  number  of  men,  to  whom  "  smoking 
constantly  while  in  the  open  air,"  should  be  recom 
mended.    Whenever  any  part  of  a  crew  are  necessi 
tated  to  engage  in  the  dangerous  employment  of 
wooding  and  watering,  fires  lighted  at  short  dis- 
tances, would  be  of  great  value,  and  "ought  to  be 
a  standing  order  during  such  service."    No  boat 
should,  by  any  means,  be  out  after  sun-set. 

The  consequences  of  inundation  after  the  waters 
retire,  are  seen  in  every  climate,  producing  diseases, 
differing  in  the  degrees  of  severity,  from  the  mild 
tertian  agues  of  cool  climates,  occasioned  by  a  low 
meadow  or  a  mill  pond;  to  the  sudden  and  terrific 
fevers  on  the  deltas  of  the  Nile  and  Oronoco,  and 
other  rivers  of  the  tropics.  In  these  regions  the  heat 
is  continual  for  long  periods:  the  effects  are  some 
times  instant,  and  the  mortality  frightful. 

It  is  on  the  rice  plantations  of  our  southern  states, 
in  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  and  the  countries  which 
form  the  deltas  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries, 
that  malaria  has  raised  its  throne  on  this  continent ; 
and  were  it  not  for  the  mysterious  ability  of  the  ne 
gro  to  resist  the  influences  which  destroy  the  white 
or  Caucasian  race  of  men,  those  vast  alluvial  regions 
would,  of  necessity,  be  resigned  to  their  original  de 
nizens.  It  is  a  question  interesting  to  naturalists, 
whether  this  capability  of  resisting  the  effects  of  ma- 
laria resides  in  the  texture  of  the  negro's  skin,  or  in 
some  more  latent  peculiarity  of  structure  or  func- 
tions; and  it  is  important  to  medical  science,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  it  is  resisted  by  the  pores  of  the  exter 
nal  and  internal  surfaces,  or  by  respiration,  as  we 
may  hence  discover  some  clue  to  the  mode  of  its  at 
tack. 

I  will  detainyou  with  but  oneothercause  of  malaria, 
which  I  am  bound  not  to  omit,  as  it  is  one  of  ex- 
treme danger,  from  its  following  closely  upon  a  very 
extensively  prevailinghuman  propensity, — and  that 
is,  neglect. 

Were  it  not  that  I  might  injure  the  value  of  real 
estates  in  some  parts  of  this  country,  I  could  point 
out  by  name  several  excellent  farms,  which,  by 
changing  hands,  and  falling  into  the  possession  of 
non-resident  proprietors,  have  become  dangerous  as 
places  of  residence,  and  are  sinking  in  value  every 
day.  This  results  from  the  neglect  of  ditches  and 
low  grounds,  and  the  consequent  encroachment  of 
bogs  and  marshes  upon  the  borders  of  meadows,  as 
these  increase  the  extent  of  plashy  surface,  and  ac- 
cumulate a  mass  of  deadly  materials  in  weeds  and 
herbage;  because  tenants  and  hired  labourers  culti- 
vate only  such  parts  as  yield  a  ready  profit.  But 
this  practice  will  be  found  ruinous;  for  where  point 
by  point  is  yielded,  and  the  inhabitants  recede,  the 
result  will  be  as  in  Italy,  a  complete  depopulation: 
for,  as  I  shall  further  show,  its  destructive  influences 
are  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  resistance  made  by 
cultivation,  and  the  habits  of  civilized  hfe. 

Perhaps  I  cannot  in  any  way  so  concisely  illus- 
trate this  point,  as  by  giving  a  history  of  its  effects 
in  Italy. 

(Tb  be  continued.) 

THE  DEAD  SEA  APPI.E. 

Solanum  Sodomeum  is  a  purple  egg  plant, 
of  which  the  fruit  is  large  and  handsome.  A 
species  of  gall  insect  [cynips)  often  attacks 
and  punctures  the  rind;  upon  which  the  fruit 
gangrenes,  and  is  converted  into  a  substance 
like  ashes,  while  the  outside  is  fair  and  beautiful. 
It  is  found  on  the  borders  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
and  is  that  apple,  the  external  beauty  and  in- 
ternal deception  of  which  have  been  so  cele- 
brated in  fabulous,  and  so  perplexing  in  true 
history. 

"  Dead  sea  fruits,  that  tempt  the  eye, 
But  turn  to  ashes  on  the  lips." 


The  dreadful  judgment  of  the  cities  of 
the  plain  recorded   in   sacred  history,  the 
desolation    around  the   Dead  Sea,  the  ex- 
treme saltness  of  its  waters,  the  bitumen,  and 
as  it  is  rej)orted,  the  smoke  that  sometimes  is 
sued  from  its  surface,  were  all  calculated  for 
making  it  a  fit  locality  for  superstitious  terrors; 
and  among  the  rest  were  the  celebrated  apples 
which  are  mentioned  by  Josephus,  the  histori 
an  of  the  Jews,  not  as  fabulous  matters  of 
which  he  had  been  told,  but  as  real  substances 
which  he  had  seen  with  his  own  eyes.  He 
says,  they  "  have  a  fair  colour,  as  if  they  were 
fit  to  be  eaten;  but  if  you  pluck  them  with 
your  hand  they  vanish  into  smoke  and  ashes." 

Milton,  who  collected  all  of  history  or  fable 
that  could  heighten  the  effect  of  his  poem,  re- 
fers to  those  apples  as  adding  new  anguish  to 
the  fallen  angels,  after  they  had  been  trans- 
formed into  serpents,  upon  Satan's  return  from 
the  temptation  of  man. 

 There  stood 


A  grove  hard  by, 


-laden  with  fair  fruit,  like  that 


Which  grew  in  Paradise,  the  bait  of  Eve, 
Us'd  by  the  Tempter:  on  that  prospect  strange 
Their  earnest  eyes  they  fix'd,  imagining, 
For  one  forbidden  tree  a  multitude. 

*       *  * 

They,  parch'd  with  scalding  thirst  and  hunger  fierce, 
could  not  abstain: 


But  on  they  roll'd  in  heaps,  and  up  the  trees 
Climbing,  sat  thicker  than  the  snaky  locks 
That  curl'd  Mfigara:  Greedily  they  pluck'd 
The  fruitage  fair  to  sight,  like  that  which  grew 
Near  that  bituminous  lake  where  Sodom  plac'd; 
This  more  delusive,  not  tlie  touch  but  taste 
Deceives;  they  fondly  thinking  to  allay 
Their  thirst  with  gust,  instead  of  fruit 
Chew'd  bitter  ashes,  which  the  offended  taste 
With  sputtering  noise  rejected. 
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Milmari's  Character  of  the  Hymns  of 
David. — They  excel  no  less  in  sublimity  and 
tenderness  of  expression  than  in  loftiness  and 
purity  of  religious  sentiment.  In  comparison 
with  them  the  sacred  poetry  of  all  other  na- 
tions sinks  into  mediocrity.  They  have  em 
bodied  so  exquisitely  the  universal  language  of 
religious  emotion,  that  (a  few  fierce  and  vin 
dictive  passages  excepted,  natural  in  the  war- 
rior poet  of  a  sterner  age)  they  have  entered 
with  unquestioned  propriety  into  the  ritual  of 
the  holier  and  more  perfect  religion  of  Christ. 
The  songs  which  cheered  the  solitude  of  the 
desert  caves  of  Engedi,  or  resounded  from  the 
voice  of  the  Hebrew  people  as  they  wound 
along  the  glens  or  the  hill-sides  of  Judea,  have 
been  repeated  for  ages  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  habitable  world,  in  the  remotest  islands 
of  the  ocean,  among  the  forests  of  America, 
or  the  sands  of  Africa.  How  many  human 
hearts  have  they  softened,  purified,  exalted  1 
— of  how  many  wretched  beings  have  they 
been  the  secret  consolation  !- — on  how  many 
communities  have  they  drawn  down  the  bles- 
sings of  Divine  Providence,  by  bringing  the 
affections  into  unison  with  their  deep  de- 
votional fervour. — History  of  the  Jews. 

THE  PEOPLE  OF  COLOUR  IN  OHIO. 
It  is  proper  to  inform  the  readers  of  the  Re- 
pository, that  the  meeting  for  sufferings  of 


Ohio  yearly  meeting,  presented  a  petition  to 
the  state  legislature,  for  the  repeal  of  the  law, 
under  which  the  people  of  colour  were  order- 
ed to  leave  Cincinnati.  The  meeting  for  suf- 
ferings of  Indiana  yearly  meeting,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  which  lies  in  Ohio,  also  prepared  a 
memorial  for  the  same  object.  The  former 
was  presented  last  month,  the  latter  I  have  not 
heard  from.  That  from  the  meeting  for  suffer- 
ings here  was  referred  to  a  committee,  which 
reported,  as  we  are  informed,  that  it  was  inex- 
pedient to  repeal  the  law.  It  is  believed,  that 
several  motives  of  a  political  nature  operated 
upon  the  members  in  producing  this  result. 
And  while  a  feeling  decidedly  favourable  to  the 
people  of  colour  was  manifest,  as  it  was  fully 
understood  that  the  law  cannot  be  enforced,  it 
was  thought  best  to  let  it  remain  as  it  is.  This 
result,  however,  is  discreditable  to  the  state. 

Miscellaneous  Repository. 


THE  INDIANS. 
The  meeting  for  sufferings  of  Ohio  yearly 
meeting,  recently  adopted  and  forwarded  to 
congress  a  memorial  on  Indian  afl^airs,  peti- 
tioning that  the  general  government  may  scru- 
pulously regard  the  guarantees  of  riglUs,  and 
promises  of  protection,  so  often  and  so  solemn- 
ly made  to  that  deeply  injured  people. 

Ibid. 


Female  Wit.xesses. — The  legislature  of 
Georgia  has  adopted  an  excellent  regulation, 
with  respect  to  obliging  females  to  appear  in 
courts  as  witnesses.  This  regulation  dispenses 
with  their  personal  attendance,  except  in  cri- 
minal cases.  Commissioners  are  appointed 
to  take  their  depositions  in  private.  This  is  a 
regulation  which  ought  to  be  universally  adopt- 
ed. It  is  calculated  to  answer  all  the  pur- 
poses of  a  personal  attendance,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  saves  the  individual  from  those  un- 
pleasant, and  often  painful  sensations,  which 
a  delicate  female  must  necessarily  experience, 
when  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  a  motly  crowd, 
interrogated  by  impertinent  limbs  of  the  law, 
and  often  too  on  subjects  calculated  to  excite 
a  blush  on  the  hardy  cheek  of  our  own  sex. 
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SECOND  MONTH,  27,  1830. 


Some  of  our  correspondents  give  us  hints 
now  and  then  about  long  articles.  We  sus- 
pect they  begin  to  think  us  incorrigible,  and 
indeed  we  are  obliged  to  confess  ourselves  so; 
for  we  must  admit,  that  we  relish  long  articles 
which  are  written  with  ability  and  vigour.  It 
is  clear,  that  space  must  be  allowed  to  a  w'riter, 
who  wishes  to  investigate  an  interesting  ques- 
tion; that  in  controversial  writings  especially, 
the  same  ground  has  frequently  to  be  travelled 
over;  and  that  there  are  very  few  subjects,  re- 
specting which  we  can  convey  any  information 
worth  acquiring,  by  means  of  aphorisms  and 
short  sentences.    The  very  object  in  view, 
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when  we  commenced  tliis  paper,  requires  us 
to  allow  considerable  space  to  many  of  our 
correspondents.  The  refutation  of  sophistry 
and  calumny  is  necessarily  a  tedious  and  pro- 
lix business;  but  not  on  that  account  to  be  ex- 
cluded fiom  our  columns,  or  passed  over  by 
our  readers.  It  is  moreover  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  renew  these  expositions  as  often  as  the 
attack  upon  us  is  renewed;  for  the  circle  of 
our  readers  is  continually  widening,  and  the 
refutation  of  the  sophistry  and  slanders  of 
1828  may  never  have  met  the  eyes  of  him  to 
whom  they  are  repeated  in  1830.  To  those 
who  have  formed  clear  and  settled  opinions, 
this  continued  renewal  of  controversy  may  ap- 
pear unnecessary  and  litigious;  but  they  should 
remember,  that  there  is  a  class  of  persons  very 
liable  to  be  influenced  by  the  misrepresentations 
of  the  Hicksites,  to  whom  it  is  due,  that  we 
should  thus  furnish  them  with  the  means  of 
defence. 

However  it  might  increase  the  value  of  our 
journal  in  the  eyes  of  some  of  our  fiiends,  we 
suspect  that  there  are  few  of  our  subscribers, 
who  would  be  willing  to  see  the  paper  made 
up  entirely  of  extracts  from  old  authors.  We 
must  adapt  our  pages  to  the  present  times  ; 
and  it  is  expected  of  us  to  furnish  original  es- 
says, even  if  they  be  mere  compilations.  In 
the  choice  of  subjects,  we  have  always  prefer- 
red those  of  a  grave,  and  serious,  and  instruc- 
tive character.  Long  essays,  of  course,  ra- 
ther than  short  ones  have  predominated;  and 
we  cannot,  until  our  views  change,  regret  the 
cast  thus  given  to  our  paper. 

The  whole  complexion  of  a  periodical  work, 
it  appears  to  us,  is  often  determined  by  the 
space  allowed  to  each  article.    A  short  essay 
may  be  good,  and  when  really  good,  is  perhaps 
the  best  thing  for  a  weekly  paper.    But  in  the 
ambition  to  say  something  smart  and  lively, 
how  many  become  frivolous  and  foolish.  The 
art  of  trifling  with  dignity  is  the  rarest  of  ac- 
complishments, and  one  to  which  we  make  no 
pretensions  either  editorially  or  individually. 
And  when  the  attempt  fails,  the  pretender  be- 
comes really  pitiable.    Besides,  why  should 
essays  of  a  grave,  investigating,  manly,  and 
well  informed  cast,  be  excluded  from  the  pages 
of  a  weekly  journal?    Take,  for  instance,  the 
paper  on  Malaria,  which  we  have  extracted 
from  Silliman's  Journal,  and  which,  long  as  our 
light  readers  may  think  it,  is  really  a  short,  and 
very  condensed  and  luminous  essay  on  a  most 
diflicult  and  intricate  subject  of  vast  practical 
application,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  hear 
a  good  reason  why  such  an  essay  should  be  ex- 
cluded.   It  contains  useful  observations,  which 
men  in  every  situation  almost  may  apply  bene- 
ficially, and  though  it  is  continued  througii  se- 
veral of  our  numbers,  may  be  read  with  advan- 
tage either  in  fragments  or  as  a  whole.  To  those 
of  our  readers  who  think  that  long  essays  ren- 
der our  paper  dull  and  uninteresting,  we  reply 
that  where  such  essays  are  in  themselves  in- 
structive and  valuable,  if  they  will  only  read 
them,  they  will  derive  much  useful  and  interest- 
ing information  from  them.    If  to  elevate  the 
tone  and  character  of  a  weekly  journal  be  to 
render  it  dull,  we  wis!)  "  The  Friend"  to  con- 
tinue so.    At  the  same  time,  we  must  remind 
the  complainants,  that  another  class  of  readers 


thinks  our  paper  quite  trifling  and  light  enough, 
and  calls  upon  us  to  throw  in  more  ballast. 
We  endeavour  to  satisfy  our  own  ideas  re- 
specting what  is  most  suitable  for  a  paper  cir- 
culating among  a  grave  and  highly  intelligent 
people,  balancing  the  objections  of  one  set  of 
readers  by  the  opposite  complaints  of  another 
and  concluding  that  what  is  so  widely  and  ea 
gerly  sought  for,  must  in  reality  meet  with  very 
general  and  hearty  approbation. 

It  is  mentioned  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Miscellaneous  Repository,  as  a  proof  of  the  im- 
portance attached  by  the  Hicksites  to  the  six 
queries  and  the  answers  ofElias  Hicks,  and  ofthe 
efforts  used  to  produce,  by  means  thereof,  an 
impression  on  the  public  mind,  that  thirty  copies 
were  sent  to  the  post-oflice  at  Mount-pleasant, 
and  twenty-seven  to  that  of  a  neighbouring 
village. 

The  same  paper  gives  the  following  narra- 
tive of  an  intrusion  on  Friends  of  Mount-plea- 
sant by  Edward  Hicks. 

About  the  first  of  last  month,  a  special  meeting-  of 
the  meeting  for  suiFerings  was  concluded  on,  to  take 
place  on  fourth  day,  the  20th  of  the  same  month 
and  the  members  in  the  several  quarters  were  notified 
accordingly. 

Such  of  the  readers  of  the  Repository,  as  are  not 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  (and  lliere  are 
many  such,)  may  be  informed  that  the  meeting  for 
sufferings  is  composed  of  twenty-six  members,  ap 
pointed  by  the  yearly  meeting,  and  four  by  each  of 
the  quarterly  meetings,  (which  are  five  in  number,) 
making  in  all,  forty-six.  This  meeting  representsthe 
yearly  meeting  during  its  recess;  and  has  confided  to 
it  many  important  duties.    Its  proper  place  of  meet- 
ing is,  of  course,  in  the  yearly  meeting-iiouse.  And 
no  minister,  in  full  unity  with  the  Society,  and  tra- 
velling according  to  its  order,  would  presume  to 
make  an  appointment  that  would,  in  the  least  degree 
interfere  with  the  sittings  of  the  meeting  for  suf- 
ferings.   Such  a  procedure  would  be  as  decided  i 
violation  of  good  order  as  to  interfere  witli  the  sit 
tings  of  the  yearly  meeting  itself. 

When  Edward  Hicks  came  into  the  neighbourhood 
a  meeting  was  appointed  for  him,  to  be  held  in  the 
meeting-house  at  Mount-pleasant,  and  at  the  very 
time  which  had  been  appointed  eighteen  days  before 
for  the  sitting  of  the  meeting  for  sufferings.  The 
trustees  who  hold  the  property,  were  not  informed  of 
the  appointment  of  the  meeting  for  Edward  Hicks 
till  the  previous  evening.  As  soon  as  circumstances 
would  admit,  which  was  early  next  morning,  they 
addressed  a  nolo  to  Edward  Hicks,  and  another  to 
the  individual  who  had  been  principally  concerned 
in  giving  the  notice  of  the  meeting,  in  a  mild  and 
friendly  maimer  bringing  into  view  the  general  ob 
jcction  we  have  against  their  occupying  of  our  meet 
ing-houses,  and  informing  them,  that  in  the  present 
case  there  was  a  s^ccja^objection,  from  its  interference 
with  the  meeting  for  sufferings,  and  requesting  that 
tliey  would  not  persist  in  the  arrangement. 

They  went  on,  however,  to  hold  their  meeting, 
the  women's  aparlmcnt.    And  the  meeting  for  suf- 
ferings was  not  only  incommoded  by  the  presence  of 
a  public  meeting  so  near,  but  by  tlic  unintended 
trusion  of  a  number  of  individuals,  who,  not  acquaint 
ed  with  the  circumstances   of  tlio  case,  came  into 
the  room  where  the  meeting  for  sufferings  was  sitting. 

Friends  seeing  tlie  course  which  had  been  deter- 
mined on  by  tlie  Hicksites,  patiently  and  quietly  sub- 
mitted to  the  imposition,  without  taking  any  other 
means  to  prevent  it,  than  those  which  have  been 
mentioned. 

Thus,  the  Hicksites,  disowned  from  the  Society  as 
they  are,  and  contrary  to  the  remonstrances  of  the 
trustees,  took  a  liberty,  whicli,  independent  of  that 
remonstrance,  did  not  belong  even  to  the  regular 
members  of  the  Society. 


The  southern  newspapers  have  lately  men- 
tioned, in  terms  of  the  strongest  reprobation, 
a  pamphlet  which  had  been  secretly  introduced 
and  attempted  to  be  circulated  among  their 
coloured  population.  Knowing  the  extreme 
sensitiveness  of  southern  feelings  upon  the  sub- 
ject  of  slavery,  we  did  not  attach  much  weight 
to  their  censure,  and  supposed  that  some  weak 
enthusiast  had  been  giving  vent  to  his  indigna- 
tion against  negro  bondage  in  rather  unmea- 
sured terms.  A  friend  has  lately  placed  the 
offending  pamphlet  in  our  hands,  and  we  must 
confess  ourselves  to  be  horror  struck  at  its 
contents.  It  professes  to  be  the  production 
of  a  black,  and  is  the  most  ferocious  and  vin- 
dictive attempt  to  rouse  the  worst  passions  of 
our  nature  that  we  have  ever  seen. 

It  bears  upon  every  page  the  marks  of  hav- 
ing been  written  by  a  man  in  a  violent  paroxysm 
of  insanity,  which  has  diseased  the  whole  sys- 
tem, moral  and  intellectual.  The  wonder  is,  that 
men  in  their  senses  could  be  found,  wicked  and 
desperate  enough  to  circulate  the  ravings  of 
this  bedlamite.  The  success  of  such  attempts 
to  inflame  the  passions  of  an  ignorant  multi- 
tude, would  be  the  most  deplorable  event  that 
could  happen  to  the  poor  slaves;  and  if  (which 
we  cannot  conceive  possible)  there  should  be 
any  disposition  shown  by  the  free  people  of  co- 
lour to  second  these  incendiary  efforts,  the  im- 
mediate eflect  would  be  to  alienate  their  warm- 
est friends,  and  to  render  incalculably  more 
hopeless  and  wretched  the  condition  of  their 
race.  The  cause  of  humanity  can  only  be 
truly  served  by  taking  into  view  the  happiness 
and  comforts,  the  rights  and  privileges  of  all; 
and  it  is  counterfeit  philanthropy^  which  is  in 
effect  the  grossest  tyranny  and  injustice,  that 
attempts  to  elevate  one  portion  or  class  of 
mankind,  and  to  subserve  one  set  of  interests, 
by  trampling  on  all  others. 

We  regret  to  leai  n,  by  the  Cherokee  Phcs- 
nix  of  the  10th  instant,  that  the  patience  of  the 
Indians  under  aggressions  has  given  out.  Un- 
der the  authority  ofthe  principal  chief,  a  com- 
|)any  of  Cherokees  set  out  to  apprehend  some 
l)orse  thieves,  by  horn  they  had  been  greatly 
annoyed.  They  were  out  two  days,  and  ar- 
rested four,  who  were  ajl  Cherokees.  They 
also  found  seventeen  fimiiies  of  intruders  on 
their  lands,  contrary  to  the  treaty.  These 
they  ordered  out,  and  after  safely  taking  out 
all  their  furniture,  burned  their  houses.  Qn 
their  return,  five  of  the  party  tarried  by  the 
wav,  and  became  intoxicated.  In  this  situa- 
tion they  met  with  a  company  of  white  intru- 
ders, twenty-five  in  number,  who  killed  one 
(if  the  Indians,  and  carried  three  prisoners  in- 
to Georgia.  The  paper  adds,  that  it  was  re- 
ported, that  a  large  parly  of  Georgians  were 
on  their  way  to  arrest  Ross  and  Major  Ridge. 
If  this  be  so,  the  Indians  will  undoubtedly  re- 
sist the  invaders  by  force,  we  shall  soon  hear 
the  war  whoop  of  the  whites,  and  Georgia 
will  liave  the  pleasure  of  cutting  with  her 
sword  the  knot  slic  could  not  untie. 


The  love  of  one's  own  excellence  is  the 
most  delicate  and  most  imperceptible  of  all 
kinds  of  delusion. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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HISTORICAL  FRAGMENTS. 

(Conlinued  from  page  150.) 

1699.  "And,  dear  Friends,  we  hereby  give  you  to  un- 
derstand, tliatweliave  received  accounts,  as  well  by 
the  Friends  that  came  up  to  this  yearly  meeting, 
from  the  several  counties  in  England  and  Wales,  as 
by  epistles  from  divers  foreign  parts  (viz.  from  Ire- 
land, Scotland,  Holland,  Pennsylvania,  the  Jerseys, 
Rhode-Island,  Carolina,  Virginia,  Maryland,  Jamai- 
ca, &c.)  that  truth  spreads  and  prospers;  that  Friends 
grow  up,  are  preserved  in  love  and  unity  therein; 
that  many  sober  people,  both  in  this  and  other  coun- 
tries, resort  to  Friends'  meetings;  and  that  the  Lord 
hath  of  late  raised  up  and  sent  forth  divers  of  his 
servants,  in  the  spirit  of  his  Son  to  labour  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  gathering  into,  and 
building  up  in,  the  way  of  truth  and  holiness,  which 
accounts,  as  they  were  ca\)se  of  great  comfort  and 
joy  to  us,  so  we  gladly  impart  the  same  to  you,  that 
you  may  partake  with  us  therein;  and  both  you  and 
we  may  jointly  return  thanksgiving  and  praises  to 
the  Lord  our  God  therefore. 

"  The  deep  sufferings  of  many  in  Scotland,  by  rea- 
son of  a  great  scarcity  of  corn,  heretofore  intimated, 
have  been  considered  by  Friends,  as  desired  last  year, 
to  the  great  relief  of  the  poor  Friends  there;  whose 
acknowledgements  of  Friends'  love  and  care  therein 
have  gratefully  been  presented  to  this  meeting.  And 
thescarcity  still  continuing,  and  rather  increasing, 
a  farther  assistance  is  intended  to  be  continued,  till 
we  see  how  the  Lord  will  be  pleased  to  do  with  them, 
as  to  a  plentiful  harvest  or  otherwise. 

"  Earnest  endeavours  have  again  lately  been  used 
for  the  liberty  of  our  Friends,  captives  in  Barbary, 
though  not  as  yet  obtained;  and  there  being  at  this 
time  some  negotiations  on  foot,  by  the  tenderness 
and  care  of  the  government,  for  the  redemption  of 
all  the  English  there;  and  though  the  persons  in  Bar- 
bary, employed  therein  by  Friends,  do  wait  some 
time  to  see  the  effect  of  that,  yet  we  shall  continu" 
our  farther  endeavours  for  their  discharge.  And  in 
the  mean  lime  have  and  do  take  care  to  send  them 
supplies  for  food;  they  having  little  allowance  in  that 
country  of  any  thing  to  support  their  bodies,  under 
the  great  severities  of  labour,  and  undeserved  stripes 
that  captives  often  endure.  Also  farther  direction 
by  this  meeting  is  given  on  their  behalf." 

1700.  "  This  meeting  has  had  diversgood  accounts 
from  the  several  counties  both  in  England  and 
Wales,  as  also  by  epistles  from  Friends  in  foreign 
parts  (as  Scotland,  Ireland,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Rhode-Island,  Bermudas,  and  Holland,)  importing 
the  prosperity  of  truth,  and  increase  of  Christ's  go- 
vernment and  peace,  of  which  there  shall  bo  no  end  : 
howbeit,  that  our  Friends  at  Dantzick  are  under 
sufferings  for  truth  and  their  testimony  thereto;  and 
our  Friends  at  Frederickstadt  under  some  hardships, 
and  their  lives  have  been  under  apparent  dangers, 
occasioned  by  the  war  in  those  parts;  for  whose 
relief  care  is  taken,  as  occasion  shall  require. 

"  Friends'  care  is  also  continued  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  our  Friends  that  are  captives  in  Barbary;  and 
(as  was  hoped)  the  king  has  now  agreed  for  the  ran- 
som of  all  the  English  captives  there;  and  agents  arc 
arrived  from  thence,  in  order  to  receive  the  said  ran- 
som. And  although  now,  as  heretofore.  Friends 
have  acquainted  the  government  that  they  intend  to 
redeem  oar  Friends  at  our  own  charge,  nevertheless 
Friends  are  so  far  willing  to  encourage  a  public  col- 
lection for  the  said  service,  that  when  the  collectors 
shall  come  with  the  briefs  to  Friends'  houses,  we 
hope  Friends  will  be  inclined  to  extend  their  charity, 
in  common  with  their  neighbours,  towards  the  re- 
demption of  the  other  English  captives." 

n02.  "And  whereas  we  formerly  gave  you  some  ac- 
count of  the  hopes  Friends  had,  and  endeavours  used 
for  the  redemption  of  Friends,  captives  in  Barbary; 
we  now  let  you  know,  that  John  King,  Richard  Ro- 
bertson, Thomas  Walkedon,  Robert  Finley,  James 
Burgoine,  Joseph  Bigland  (being  all  of  our  Friends 
who  remained  alive  in  that  long  and  sore  captivity,) 
have  been  this  year  redeemed;  whose  ransom  hath 
cost  Friends  upwards  of  400/.  including  one  George 
Palmer,  a  Friend's  son  of  Pennsylvania,  recommend- 
ed from  thence;  towards  whose  ransom  they  also  did 
contribute.    Divers  of  which  redeemed  Friends  have 


tenderly  and  gratefully  acknowledged  Friends'  love 
and  care  of  them." 


CHRISTIAN  ETHICS. 

(Continued  from  p.  132.) 
The  lecturer  began  with  announcing,  with  all  due 
solemnity,  this  important  proposition — "  Picligion  is 
a  matter  entirely  between  a  man  and  his  God." 
This  proposition  sounds  well.  It  served  the  lecturer 
to  show,  that  we,  as  a  synod,- could,  therefore,  have 
no  possible  right  to  interfere  in  the  matter.  It  is 
strange,  sir,  how  nearly  a  proposition  can  approach 
to  truth — and,  after  all,  be  untrue.  That  religion  is 
a  mailer  belween  man  and  his  God,  is  a  truth  most 
certain;  but  that  religion  is  a  maUer  entirely  between 
man  and  his  God,  is  an  assertion  most  unfounded. 
Were  the  lecturer's  proposition  true,  I  wonder  how 
a  minister  should  attempt  to  interfere  in  the  religious 
instruction  of  his  parish.  Why  is  he  to  be  instant 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  to  exhort,  rebuke,  with 
all  long  suffering  and  doctrine?  Were  the  proposi- 
tion true,  I  wonder  why  Paul  has  said,  "Now,  then, 
we  are  ambassadors  for  Christ;  as  though  God  did 
beseech  you  by  us.  We  pray  you,  in  Christ's  stead, 
be  ye  reconciled  unto  God."  Were  the  proposition 
true,  well  might  our  children  turn  round  upon  us,  and 
say,  "  How  dare  you  press  upon  us  the  reading  of 
the  Bible,  the  committal  of  catechisms,  or  the  trouble- 
some attendance  of  the  Sabbath.''  There  is  a  great 
man  who  has  lately  discovered  that  religion  is  enlirely 
a  matter  between  man  and  his  God;  and  therefore  we 
beg  you  will  not  interfere.  If  you  attempt,  in  any 
form,  to  influence  our  minds,  you  are  interfering  in 
a  matter  in  which  you  have  no  concern."  I  wonder 
what  criticism  the  lecturer  would  make  upon  a  ju 
venile  essay  of  this  description.  He  would  reply — 
"  You  are  mistaken,  my  children.  Religion  is,  indeed, 
a  matter  between  God  and  a  man's  conscience:  but 
the  means  by  which  the  knowledge  of  it  is  to  be 
brouglif  to  tliK  luiiid,  and  the  power  of  it  pressed  up- 
on the  conscience,  are  committed  to  mc  as  your  pa- 
rent, and  1  am  commanded  by  God  himself,  in  Deut. 
vi.  6,  to  teach  you  diligently  in  his  holy  command- 
ments; to  employ  every  possible  exertion  to  show 
you  the  truth,  to  preserve  you  from  error,  to  lead 
you  to  holiness;  and  thus  to  bring  you  to  the  know- 
ledge of  religion,  with  prayer  and  hope,  that  you  may 
enjoy  its  comforts."  And  is  not  this  synod,  sir,  in 
place  of  such  a  parent  to  the  people?  Is  there  a 
single  duty  to  which  the  natural  parent  is  bound, 
which  we,  the  spiritual  parents,  are  permitted  to 
neglect?  Not  one.  Religion  is  not  then  a  matter  €n- 
lirely  between  a  man  and  his  God.  But  there  is  a 
large  portion  of  its  outward  instrumentality  which  is 
entirely  a  matter  between  man  and  man;  yet  regulated 
in  its  ministration,  not  by  the  will  of  man,  but  by  a 
strict  conformity  to  the  revelation  of  God.  It  is  up- 
on this  principle,  sir,  that  this  synod  is  bound,  hum- 
bly, yet  vigorously,  perseveringly,  and  zealously,  to 
interfere  in  the  religious  instruction  of  the  people — 
to  protect  them  from  error — to  furnish  them  with 
wholesome  instruction  in  the  truth— and  edify,  in 
faith  and  love,  the  body  of  Christ  committed  to  their 
care. 

The  second  proposition  announced  by  our  lecturer 
was  this — "  I  will  be  accountable  to  no  man  in  mat- 
ters of  religion,  as  no  man  can  be  accountable  for  me.'' 
This  is  another  of  those  simple,  yet  splendid  fallacies, 
by  which  inconsiderate  minds  are  led  captive.  'Tis 
a  bit  of  common  glass,  finely  cut,  and  set  as  a  jewel; 
deriving  its  play  of  colours  from  a  little  foil  ingeni- 
ously placed  beneath  it.  Take  it  asunder — the  co- 
lours, and  the  beauty,  and  the  value,  are  gone;  and  a 
bit  of  glass,  worth  not  one  farthing,  is  all  that 
remains  of  your  precious  gem'.  I  shall  separate  then 
this  gem  from  its  setting,  that  its  true  value  may  be 
ascertained.  "No  man  can  be  accountable  for  me." 
This  is  the  reason,  the  gem  of  the  argument.  Now, 
if  by  "  accountable"  you  mean  that  no  man  can  be 
made  a  substitute  for  you,  so  that  he  may  perish,  and 
you  be  saved,  I  freely  admit  its  correctness.  In  this 
sense  take  it;  and  draw  what  conclusion  you  may. 
But,  our  lecturer  is  too  wise  a  man  to  exhibit  such 
truisms  to  his  pupils.  In  opposition,  then,  to  tlie 
only  other  meaning  he  can  have,  I  am  ready  to  af- 
firm, and  to  confirm  it  by  the  word  of  unerring  truth. 


"that  men,  in  certain  circumstances,  are  accountable 
for  one  another"  and  that  too  under  the  most  awful 
penalties  that  the  divine  word  has  revealed.  Ezek. 
iii.  17. — "  Son  of  man,  I  have  made  thee  a  watchman 
unto  the  house  of  Israel;  therefore  hear  the  word  at 
my  mouth,  and  give  them  warning  from  me.  When 
I  say  unto  the  wicked,  thou  shall  surely  die;  and 
thou  givest  him  not  warning,  nor  speakest  to  warn 
the  wicked  from  his  way,  to  save  his  life;  the 
same  wicked  man  shall  die  in  his  iniquity,  but  his 
blood  wilt  I  recjiiire  at  thy  liand."  Where  is  now,  sir, 
the  high  sounding  proposition,  that  one  man  is  not 
accountable  for  another?  God  has  spoken,  and  it  is 
fled;  and  the  sound  of  its  error  shall  be  heard  no 
more.  Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Montgomery  shall  be  accountable 
and  awfully  accountable,  for  every  word  of  truth  or  of 
error  that  he  has  uttered  to  his  congregation.  And 
the  minister  that  instructed  Mr.  Montgomery,  if  he 
kept  back  the  gospel  from  his  youthful  mind,  or  im- 
bued it  with  one  tinge  of  erroneous  doctrine,  shall, 
upon  his  part,  render  an  awful  account  for  the  ne- 
glect or  misdirection  of  that  giant  intellect.  And  we, 
sir,  every  one  of  us,  must  be  accountable  fur  the  souls 
of  our  people,  if  we  have  neglected  to  warn  them 
against  error,  to  solicit  them  to  the  truth;  and  if  they 
fall  and  perish,  through  our  indolence,  indifference, 
or  misdirection, //(fiir  blood  will  the  Lord  require  al  our 
hands. 

The  other  fracrment  of  the  lecturer's  proposition — 
"  I  will  be  accountable  to  no  man  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion"— is  a  bold,  and  open,  and  heroic  announcement 
— yet  totally  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  the 
gospel.  I  have  already  proved  that  the  object  of  the 
gospel  is  to  bear  witness.  Now,  an  iinaccountable 
witness  is  rather  a  novelty  in  jurisprudence.  It  is  un- 
like the  conduct  of  Paul.  Acts  XX.  27. — "I  have  not 
shunned  to  declare  unto  you  all  the  counsel  of  God." 
.•\nd  it  is  only  by  this  open  and  unreserved  declara- 
tion that  the  apostle  is  able  to  say  in  the  26lh  verse — 
"  I  take  you  to  record,  this  day,  that  1  am  pure  from 
the  blood  of  all  men."  IMr.  M.  is  also  at  total  vari- 
ance with  the  advice  of  Pet.  iii.  15. — "Bo  ready  al- 
ways to  give  an  answer  to  every  man  that  askelh  a 
reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  you."  This  advice 
clearly  indicates  an  unrestricted  accountability,  not 
only  of  our  faith,  but  of  the  grounds  and  reasons 
upon  which  our  hopes  are  rested. 

As  the  very  front  of  our  offending,  we  are  accused 
of  "  prescribing  a  creed"  to  our  brethren.  I  answer — 
we  prescribe  no  creed.  We  openly  tell  our  own  opi- 
nions. We  say  to  those  w  ho  wish  to  join  us,  "  what 
are  your  religious  opinions?"  If  we  cannot  agree, 
we  part  as  we  met.  W'e  give  our  own  opinionsopen- 
ly;  but  we  prescribe  them  to  no  man.  I  have  already, 
sir,  given  you  my  views  of  what  is  called  "  private 
judgment,"  and,  in  my  statement  of  principles,  this 
house  appeared  universally  to  acquiesce.  I  shall, 
therefore,  only  now  add,  that  while  I  cannot  recog- 
nise the  use  of  "private  judgment,"  as  a  right  from 
God  to  think  as  a  man  pleases  without  restraint  from 
the  revealed  will  of  God,  I  do  not  therefore  imply, 
that  any  man  has  right,  or  privilege,  or  power  from 
God,  to  interfere  by  coercion  with  the  private  opini- 
ons of  another.  I  disclaim  such  interference  with 
any  man,  except  by  counsel,  advice,  or  argument.  I 
permit  no  such  interference  with  myself,  except  when 
men  come  armed  with  the  mere  weapons  of  logical 
discussion,  and  scriptural  argument.  If,  by  "pri- 
vate judgment"'  is  merely  meant,  thatno  public  body 
has  a  right  to  prescribe  opinions  to  private  individuals, 
1  most  heartily  assent  to  the  proposition.  But  the 
same  principle  that  refuses  to  the  public  body  the 
right  to  prescribe  to  the  individual,  refuses  to  the  in- 
dividual the  right  to  prescribe  to  the  public  body.  My 
private,  my  individual  opinion  is — that  we  should 
not  hold  intimate  churcli  fellowship  with  persons  dif- 
fering from  us  on  fundamental  doctrines  of  religion. 
Mr.  Montgomery  thinks  we  should  be  united,  though 
of  the  most  essentially  discordant  materials.  Whe- 
ther now,  must  Mr.  M.  or  I  surrender  our  individual 
opinions?  My  plan  is,  to  leave  Mr.  M.  free  to  form 
his  opinions,  and  lo  propagate  them  as  he  may,  hut 
not  in  my  company,  or  under  my  sanction.  Mr.  M. 
is  determined  to  keep  in  our  company,  though  not 
over  agreeable,  with  the  benignant  wish  of  converting 
us  from  our  error — and,  trifling  as  the  influence  of 
our  sanction  may  appear  in  his  eyes,  he  is  determin- 
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ed  to  exhibit  it  in  the  eye  of  the  world.  And  will 
we,  nil  we,  he  and  his  brethren  will  not  part  from  us. 
Who  now  prescribes  the  creed  in  thiscase?  I  answer, 
it  is  Mr.  M.  and  his  friends,  who  wish  to  exercise  over 
our  faith  such  overwhelming  lordship,  as  will  not 
even  permit  us  to  choose  our  own  company. 

To  prove,  however,  that  we  should  rest  fully  satis- 
fied with  the  principles  of  his  faith,  Mr.  JVI.  declares, 
"  the  Bible  is  our  (the  Arian's)  creed."  So  says  every 
Socinian  in  the  kingdom.  Yet,  would  Mr.  M.  there- 
fore give  him  the  right  hand  of  fellowship?  But, 
when  Mr.  M.  announces  "the  Bible  is  our  creed," 
eurely  this  is  as  much  a  creed  in  "  human  language,''' 
as  the  Westminster  Confession  or  Thirty-nine  articles! 
Had  I  Cruden's  Concordance  before  me,  I  am  afraid 
T  should  search  in  vain  for  such  an  announcement. 
Strange!  that  Mr.  M.,  who  has  such  an  aversion  for 
what  he  calls  '•^  human  language"  in  declaring  his  re- 
ligious opinions,  should  yet  manufacture  a  creed,  in 
which  Scripture  language  is  not  to  be  found.  To  il- 
lustrate the  delusiveness  of  Mr.  M.'s  declaration,  I 
merely  reply — you  say,  the  Bible  is  your  creed — we 
ask  you,  ivhal  Bible?  The  Arian  Bible?  The  Soci 
nian  Bible?  or  the  plain  "  orthodox"  Bible?  Till  these 
questions  be  answered  in  plain,  intelligible  "  human 
language,"  Mr.  M.'s  declaration  of  creed  conveys  no 
more  of  his  meaning,  than  if  it  were  spoken  in  a  lan- 
guage we  did  not  understand. 

But  you  must  not  inquire  into  our  opinions,  says 
Mr.  M.,  for,  "  when  creeds  were  formed,  corruptions 
began."  This  proposition  is  marvellously  near  the 
truth.  Reverse  the  ends  of  the  sentence,  and  you 
have  it  perfect.  It  will  then  stand  thus.  When  cor- 
ruptions began  in  the  churches,  then  creeds  were  for- 
med to  counteract  them.  The  corruptions  of  Arius 
surely  preceded  the  Nicene  creed,  or  else  my  know- 
ledge of  church  history  is  wonderfully  erroneous.  That 
the  best  and  most  Scriptural  creeds  have  formed  in- 
sufficient barriers  against  error,  is  a  fact  I  will  readily 
admit.  But  wherever  they  have  been  inefficient,  the 
fault  has  been  in  the  administrators,  not  in  the  law. 
The  church  of  Geneva  has  been  overwhelmed  with 
neology;  but  not  till  after  her  ministers  had  begun, 
under  the  influence  of  Voltaire,  to  "  take  the  liberty" 
of  dispensing  with  her  established  creeds.  Just  the 
same  was  the  case  of  the  synod  of  Ulster.  In  propor- 
tion as  her  presbyteries  adhered  to  their  public  for- 
mularies, in  the  same  proportion  did  they  retain 
their  ortliodoxy.  In  proportion  as  presbyteries  laid 
their  formularies  aside,  in  the  same  proportion  were 
they  overspread  with  Arianism.  And  just  in  propor- 
tion to  the  return  of  presbyteries  to  orthodoxy,  has 
been  their  resumption  of  the  ancient  formularies  of 
the  church  of  Scotland. 

But,  says  Mr.  M.,  "  we  hold  all  that  you  hold,"  as 
essential  to  religion;  and  he  undertakes  to  prove  this 
by  a  public  repetition  of  all  that  Scripture  declares 
about  the  dignity  of  the  "  Son  of  God."  You,  says 
Mr.  M.,  hold  this,  we  hold  the  very  same.  No  doubt, 
I  reply,  you  hold  the  same  words;  but  mere  words  are 
but  sounds;  it  is  your  meaning  we  would  have.  And 
until  you  tell  us  the  me«ni??g  you  attach  to  the  words, 
we  really  do  not  know  whether  we  hold  in  common 
to  the  amount  of  one  single  idea. 

Mr.  M.  replies  by  rcitealing  a  roll  of  Scripture 
phrases.  Now  surely,  he  observes,  wo  hold  the  truth; 
for  "the  </  M//(isin  the  Scriptures."  No  doubt  of  all  this; 
the  truth  is  in  the  Scriptures;  but  Mr.  M.'s  meaning 
is  not  in  the  Scriptures.  The  meaning  he  attaches  to 
Scripture,  is  in  his  own  heart  and  head — let  him  tell 
us  what  is  there,  and  we  will  know  how  to  reply  to 
him. 

Let  us  then,  says  Mr.  M.,  leave  all  disputed  points; 
points  triJHng  and  unessential;''''  and  let  us  come  to 
an  agreement  upon  undisputed,  important,  and  fund- 
amental matters.  (Mr.  M. — "  I  did  not  use  the 
word  'trifling.'") 

Mr.  M.,  sir,  denies  that  he  used  the  word  "trifling." 
Bat  I  noted  it  down  at  the  moment  it  was  uttered; 
and  my  friend,  Mr.  Houston,  with  whom  1  have  ne- 
ver spoken  upon  the  subject, has  it  also  in  the  notes. 
A  coincidence  sufficient  to  establish  my  correctness. 
Mr.  M.,  no  doubt,  remembers  how  he  applied  the 
word  "  trifles"  to  the  same  subject  at  Strabane;  and 
perhaps  he  has  some  slight  recollection  of  the  appli-j 
cation  I  made  of  it  in  reply  to  his  "unanswered  and 
unanswerable"  speech.    But  as  he  now  denies  the! 


use  of  it,  I  waive  all  reference  to  that  part  of  the 
subject;  and  confine  myself  to  the  words  he  has  not 
denied — "  undisputed  and  unessential."  And  if,  sir, 
our  creed  is  to  be  formed  of  undisputed  points,  we 
must  far  excel  those  individuals  who  are  characteri- 
zed as  "  scanty  in  creed.'"  There  is  not  a  point  in 
religion  that  has  not  been  over  and  over  again  dis- 
puted. The  existence  of  the  world,  the  very  being 
of  God,  as  a  spirit,  have  been  disputed.  Were  we 
to  take  Mr.  M.'s  advice,  and  avoid  any  disputed 
point,  we  might  fly  round  the  world  like  Noah's  dove, 
and  return  with  wearied  wing,  to  our  meeting  in  the 
synod  of  Ulster,  without  obtaining  one  single  spot  of 
undisputed  ground  as  a  rest  for  the  sole  of  our  foot. 

And,  alasi  sir,  is  it  come  to  this!  that  the  character 
of  our  Lord  himself  is  announced  as  a  point  "not 
essential."  Surely,  sir,  the  doctrine  of  his  deity  is 
essential  to  the  Bible,  for  the  "  Word  was  God." 
Surely  it  is  essential  to  my  salvation,  for  I  require  an 
Almighty  Saviour.  Surely  it  is  essential  to  our  wor- 
ship, for  men  are  commanded  "  to  honour  the  Son, 
even  as  they  honour  the  Father."  Surely  it  is  essen- 
tial to  our  principles,  for  while  the  Bible  demands  of| 
us  to  love  the  Lord,  our  God,  with  all  our  heart  and 
all  our  soul,  the  same  word  declares  that  the  love  of 
Christ  constraineth  us;  and  that  if  any  man  love  not 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him  be  anathema,  maran- 
atha.  If  this  doctrine,  then,  be  not  essential — after 
its  rejection,  what  can  be  essential?  Justification  by 
faith  has  been  well  said  by  Luther,  to  be  "  articulus 
stantis  velcadentis  ecclesise;"  and  I  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  say,  in  humble  imitation  of  so  great  a  man, 
that  the  doctrine  of  our  Saviour's  supreme  and  es- 
sential deity,  is,  "  articulus  stantis  vel  cadentis  mun- 
di." 

However  the  churches  of  Christ  are  found  to  diifer 
upon  minor  points  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  upon 
this  great  and  fundamental  article  there  has  ever  been 
a  most  striking  uniformity.  After  this,  and  every 
other  point  of  uniformity,  I  believe  it  to  be  our  duty 
to  lab  our.  But  Mr.  M.  gravely  iiirnrmq  ns  that  any 
attempt  at  uniformity  is  a  striving  against  God."  I 
do  not  wish  to  secularize  the  talents  of  Mr.  M.  when 
I  wish  he  had  been  a  painter  instead  of  a  divine.  You 
recollect  how  his  eye  roamed  over  the  varying  undu- 
lations of  hills,  and  valleys,  and  green  fields,  and  bar- 
ren heaths,  and  all  the  wonderful  dissimilitudes  "of 
the  human  face  divine;"  even  the  clouds  themselves 
were  compelled  to  lend  their  morning  blushes,  and 
their  evening  grey,  to  furnish  the  wondrous  catalogue 
of  varieties  with  which  nature  abounds.  The  pic- 
ture, I  confess,  v/as  beautiful;  but  Scripture  and  argu- 
ment were  sadly  wanting.  But  there  has  not  yet 
been  discovered  a  universal  genius.  We  are  not 
therefore  to  be  surprised,  if  Mr.  M.,  while  he  charmed 
us  with  his  painting,  fell  off' in  his  logic.  The  world 
is  not  a  uniform  plain,  says  Mr.  M. :  ergo,  let  not  two 
ofyou  have  the  same  articles  of  faith.  There  are 
not  two  human  faces  alike,  says  Mr.  M. :  ergo,  any 
attempt  to  bring  men  to  think  alike  on  religion  is  to 
strive  against  God.  Ido  declare,  sir,  if  this  be  rea- 
soning, I  require  some  additional  lectures  from  Mr. 
Montgomery;  for  it  is  a  mode  of  coming  at  conclu- 
sions of  which  I  have  been  hitherto  in  profound  igno- 
rance. Visible  and  material  objects  are  unlike  one 
another;  therefore,  concludes  Mr.  M.,  the  souls  of 
men,  which  are  invisible,  and  spiritual,  must  in  their 
conceptions  oC  truth  be  unlike  one  another — and  any 
attempt  to  bring  men  to  uniformity  of  opinion  about 
what  truth  is,  will  be  found  "  striving  against  God." 
Let  us,  however,  hear  the  opinion  of  Paul  upon  this 
point.  Eph.  iv.  13. — "Till  we  alt  come  in  the  unity 
(if  the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  ol'  the  Son  of  God, 
unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of 
the  fulness  of  Christ;  that  we  henceforth  be  no  more 
children,  tossed  to  and  fro  by  every  wind  of  doctrine 
— but  speaking  the  trulk  in  love,  may  grow  up  into 
him  in  alt  things,  which  is  the  head,  even  Christ." 
These  words  require  no  commentary. 

An  outward  uniformity  might  be  produced  by  the 
mere  taking  or  signing  of  tests,  and  under  the  influ- 
ence of  /lains  or  penalties, — by  the  terror  of  censures, 
suspensions,  or  degradations;  but  from  such  attempts 
at  uniformity  my  heart  recoils.  But  1  seek  a  spiritu- 
al uniformity,  produced,  under  grace,  by  freely  laying 
open  my  own  opinions,  and  by  as  freely  ascertaining 
the  views  and  dispositions  ol  those  who  might  wish 


to  join  me  in  religious  companionship.  Such  an 
uniformity  I  believe  not  only  agreeable  to  the  will  of 
God,  but  absolutely  necessary  to  the  attainment  of 
the  end  for  which  churches  were  instituted — the  edi- 
fying of  one  another  in  truth,  and  faith,  and  comfort, 
and  love,  which  are  in  Christ  Jesus. 

But  if  you  make  any  such  inquiries  into  religious 
opinions,  "  you  will,"  says  Mr.  M.,  "  press  hard  on 
the  brethren."  Such  an  argument  requires  no  an- 
swer. That  man  must  have  a  curious  idea  of  his 
own  opinions  when  it  presses  hard  on  him  to  reveal 
them. 


FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

THE  FRIENDS  OF  CONGENIES. 

The  region  extending  along  the  northern 
borders  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  the  south-eastern 
part  of  France,  and  from  the  Rhone  to  the 
valleys  of  Piedmont,  has  been  from  time  im- 
memorial the  abode  of  a  persecuted  race  of 
Christians.  Driven  to  despair  by  the  cruel- 
ties of  their  Catholic  masters,  they  have  not 
unfrequently  resorted  to  arms  in  the  defence 
of  their  lives  and  their  religion;  and  some  of 
the  fiercest  and  most  destructive  wars  that 
have  ever  been  waged  in  France,  have  been 
those  provoked  by  the  massacre  of  the  un- 
offending Waldenses.  Among  these  people, 
there  has  always  existed  a  small  and  separate 
band  of  worshippers,  whom  neither  resentment 
for  injuries,  nor  the  contagion  of  evil  example, 
could  ever  influence  to  violate  what  they 
deemed  the  positive  injunction  of  the  gospel, 
on  the  subject  of  self-defence.  How  long 
they  have  been  a  separate  people  is  unknown, 
but  their  own  tradition  is,  that  they  were  plant- 
ed at  the  first  preaching  of  the  gospel  by  the 
companions  or  successors  of  the  apostles. 
There  is,  however,  positive  evidence  of  their 
having  been  recognised  as  such  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  Their  numbers  have  always  been 
small,  and  their  habitations  restricted  to  Con- 
genies,  Nismes,  and  some  of  the  neighbouring 
villages,  at  no  great  distance  from  Marseilles. 
Consisting  chiefly  of  the  peasantry  and  small 
proprietors,  and  residing  in  a  secluded  and 
unvisiled  district  of  country,  poor,  uneducated, 
and  unambitious,  these  simple  Christians  sup- 
posed themselves  to  be  the  only  professors  of 
the  doctrine  of  non-resistance.  A  singular 
and  romantic  incident  first  brought  them  ac- 
quainted with  the  existence  of  a  numerous  and 
widely  spread  people  who  hold  the  same  views 
as  to  this  essential  part  of  Christian  morals. 
An  English  Friend  of  the  name  of  Fox,  was  a 
partner  in  a  large  mercantile  house  during  the 
war  of  the  American  revolution.  His  partners 
fitted  out  one  of  the  vessels  belonging  to  the 
firm,  as  a  letter  of  marque,  which  succeed- 
ed in  capturing  and  bringing  home  several 
valuable  French  prizes.  Instead  of  receiving 
and  appropriating  to  iiis  own  use,  his  share  of 
ihc  booty,  our  friend  invested  it  in  the  f)ublic 
funds,  and  waited  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
for  an  opportunity  to  restore  it  to  its  rightful 
owners.  vVfler  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  he 
sent  his  son  to  I'aris,  in  the  year  ITGfj,  to  dis- 
cover, if  possible,  to  whom  the  captured  pro- 
perty had  belonged.  His  son  caused  an  ad- 
veitiscmcnt  to  be  inserted  in  the  newspapers, 
stating  these  circumstances,  and  the  reasons 
why  his  father  could  not  become  a  partner  of 
the  ill-gotten  gain. 
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This  advertisement  fell  under  the  notice  of 
the  little  flock  at  Congenies,  and  was  read  by 
them  with  emotions  of  delight  and  astonish- 
ment.   They  immediately  appointed  a  depu- 
tation to  visit  Edward  Fox,  at  Paris,  and  to 
learn  who  and  what  these  people  were,  that 
united  with  them  in  differing  from  the  whole 
world  beside.     How  was  their  emotion  in 
creased  at  finding  that  those  principles  hat 
been  publicly  advocated  both  in  Europe  and 
America,  for  more  than  a  century  by  a  nu- 
merous and  highly  influential  sect !    On  the 
return  of  their  committee  a  communication  was 
opened  with  the  meeting  for  sufferings  of  Lon 
don,  which  has  been  maintained  uninterrupt- 
edly to  the  present  day.    In  the  year  1789, 
they  were  for  the  first  time  visited  by  Friends. 
Several   English   and    American  ministers 
among  whom   were   Mary  Dudley,  Sarah 
Grubb,  and  George  Dillwyn,  passed  some 
days  at  Congenies  and  its  neighbourhood  in 
the  spring  of  that  year.    The  following  ac- 
count of  their  visit  is  from  the  pen  of  Mary 
Dudley.    I  know  not  how  it  may  appear  to 
jthers,  but  there  is  to  me  something  inexpres 
iibly  affecting  in  this  unvarnished  narrative  of 
he  first  interviews  which  were  had  with  these 
)oor  people.    Their  intercourse  with  Friends, 
ince  that  period,  has  tended  considerably  to 
stablish  and  ground  them  in  Christian  faith, 
s  maintained  by  us,  and  a  small  meeting  of 
olid  and  religious  Friends  now  exists  among 
hem. 


We  proceeded  from  Lyons  in  a  carriage 
loat  down  the  Rhone,  passing  many  towns 
nd  villages,  on  the  banks  of  this  rapid  river  ; 
mded  at  Pont  Esprit,  and  reached  Nismes  in 
le  afternoon  of  the  22nd  ;  from  whence  Ave 
roceeded  next  day  to  Congenies,  about  three 
;agues  distant. 

"  On  the  coach  stopping  at  a  little  inn  where 
'e  designed  to  alight,  a  large  number  of 
eople  surrounded  us,  some  looking  almost 
vercome  with  joy,  others  surprised,  some 
niling,  but  all  behaving  civilly.  Our  men 
lends  alighting  in  order  to  make  arrange- 
lents  for  our  reception,  left  us  women  in  the 
jach  ;  but  such  was  the  covering  with  vvhich 
ly  mind  was  then  favoured,  that  being  a 
t)ectacle  to  thousands  would  have  seemed 
ifling  to  me — tears  flowed,  from  a  renewed 
inse  of  unmerited  regard,  and  the  extension 
'  the  love  of  the  universal  parent  to  his 
lildren  spread  a  serenity  not  easily  set  forth. 
"  We  were  desired  to  accompany  some  who 
ined  us  to  a  neighbouring-  house,  and  the 
>om  we  entered  was  soon  filled  with  persons, 
ho,  by  every  testimony  we  could  compre- 
;nd,  rejoiced  in  seeing  us  ;  though  many  ex- 
essed  their  feelings  only  by  tears.  They  re- 
ctantly  consented  for  the  first  night  to  our 
tcupying  three  tolerably  commodious  bed- 
lambers  at  the  house  of  a  Protestant,  (but  not 
le  professing  as  they  do,)  and  we  designed  to 
)gage  these  rooms,  with  another  for  a  kit- 
len,  and  hire  a  servant  to  attend  on  us  :  but 
ifore  we  were  diessed  next  morning,  several 
these  affectionate  poor  women  carried  off" 
tir  trunks,  &c.  and  on  consulting  together, 
;e  concluded  it  was  best  to  yield  to  the  wish- 
of  those  we  came  to  visit,  resigning  the 


personal  convenience  we  might  enjoy,  in  being 
permitted  to  provide  for  ourselves.  We 
therefore  accepted  apartments  in  two  of  their 
houses,  and  while  these  and  their  manner  of 
cooking  are  very  diflTsrent  to  what  we  have 
ever  been  accustomed  to,  the  belief  that  we 
are  here  in  right  direction,  smooths  what 
would  otherwise  be  hard  to  bear.  Their  love 
for  our  company  is  such  that  they  seldom 
leave  us  alone,  and  seem  to  think  they  cannot 
do  enough  to  make  us  comfortable. 

"A  few  both  of  the  men  and  women  are  sen- 
sible, intelligent  persons,  with  whom,  could  we 
converse,  some  of  us  would  be  well  pleased. 

"  We  are  well  aware,  that  speaking  only 
through  an  interpreter  obstructs  the  stream  of 
freedom,  and  yet  I  have  thought  that  even  this 
might  have  its  use,  by  tending  to  prevent  too 
much  conversation,  and  thereby  drawing  their 
and  our  minds  from  that  state  of  watchfulness, 
wherein  receiving  suitable  supplies,  we  may 
be  qualified  properly  to  administer  in  due 
eason  to  their  wants. 

"First  day,  25th.  Their  meeting  this  morn- 
ing was  attended  by  between  eighty  and  ninety 
persons  :  soon  after  sitting  down  several  of 
them  appeared  strangely  agitated,  and  no  less 
than  five  spoke  one  after  another,  partly  in 
testimony  and  partly  in  supplication,  all  sitting 
except  one  man,  wlio  stood  up  and  expressed 
a  little  in  humility  and  tenderness. 

"  We  found  that  our  safety  was  in  getting  to 
our  own  exercise,  desiring,  as  ability  was  af- 
forded, that  the  right  seed  might  rise  into  do- 
minion, and  the  imaginations  of  the  creature 
be  brought  into  subjection  :  and  though  it  was 
evident,  that  but  few  of  them  were  acquainted 
with  that  silence,  wherein  the  vvillings  and 
workings  of  nature  are  reduced,  and  the  still 
small  voice  which  succeeds  the  wind  and  the 
fire,  intelligibly  heard,  yet  we  were  comforted 
n  observing  much  of  this  emotion  subsided, 
and  the  meeting  was  favoured  towards  the 
conclusion,  with  a  solemnity  it  wanted  before  ; 
the  people  settling  more  into  stillness,  while 
testimony  and  prayer  went  forth  through 
G.  D. 

"  Thinking  that  sympathy  with  them  in  their 
different  growths,  and  situations,  was  likely  to 
be  more  fully  known  by  a  discriminating  visit, 
we  proposed,  after  having  our  certificates  read 
this  evening,  to  sit  with  them  in  their  families, 
which  proposal  they  gladly  accepted. 

"6ih  mo.  4th.  Since  the  26th  ult.  we  have 
sat  with  twelve  families  in  this  village — one  at 
Fontanes,  six  miles  distant,  two  at  Quisac, 
nine  miles  further,  and  one  at  Calvisson,  one 
and  a  half  mile  from  hence — at  this  last  men- 
tioned place  resides  Louis  Majolier,  who  has 
been  our  attentive  companion  in  the  family 
sittings,  and  at  our  lodging,  since  we  first 
came — he  is  a  sensible,  intelligent  young  man, 
evidently  under  the  tendering  visitation  of 
truth,  and  humbly  desirous  of  right  instruc- 
tion. As  is  often  the  case  amongst  the  more 
privileged  members  of  our  religious  Society, 
we  have  in  many  of  these  visits  to  struggle 
hard  for  the  arising  of  life  ;  some  of  those  we 
sit  with,  seeming  unacquainted  with  the 
necessity  of  witnessing  the  dominion  of  that 
divine  power,  which  is  the  crown  of  glory  and 
diadem  of  beauty  to  the  true  Israel :  but  there 


are  others,  who,  having  measurably  learned 
where  to  wait,  we  believe  are  a  little  strength- 
ened by  our  sympathy  with  them,  and  receive 
with  joy  the  communicated  word.  In  some 
seasons  this  has  had  free  course,  many,  like 
thirsty  ground,  drinking  in  the  rain  ;  so  that 
the  watered,  and  those  who  have  been  renew- 
edly  helped  to  water,  have  rejoiced  together. 

"  Their  appearance,  manner  of  behaviour, 
&c.  are  certainly  such  as  bear  little  resem- 
blance to  our  Society  ;  but  the  honest  sim- 
plicity there  is  among  them,  the  apparent 
consciousness  of  their  deficiencies,  and  tender- 
ness of  spirit,  confirm  our  hope  of  a  clearer 
prospect  opening  in  due  season.  We  have 
not  felt  it  our  business  to  call  their  attention 
to  the  different  branches  of  our  Christian  testi- 
mony ;  the  little  labour  bestowed  tending  to 
centre  them  to  that  "light"  which  "maketh 
manifest,"  and,  by  an  obedience  whereto,  the 
gradual  advances  of  the  "  perfect  day"  is 
known  ;  and  we  are  greatly  deceived  if  this 
day  has  not  dawned  upon  many  in  this  dark 
coiner,  though  its  brightness  is  yet  intercepted 
by  shades  and  clouds.  Their  meeting,  last 
fiist  day,  was  different  from  the  former,  only 
one  disturbing  the  quiet  of  it,  and  none  of 
those  agitations  which  were  apparent  in  the 
preceding  assembly.  In  the  afternoon  they 
held  their  monthly  meeting,  the  business 
whereof  is  only  the  caie  of  their  poor,  and 
oversight  of  each  other's  moral  conduct  ;  but 
our  men  Friends,  who  understand  the  language, 
observed  that  their  method  far  exceeded  their 
expectations.  This  season  was  also  gracious- 
ly regarded,  and  renewed  help  afforded  for  the 
service  required. 

"  3th.  I  rose  very  poorly  this  morning,  but 
set  off'  with  my  companions  for  Codognan,  a 
place  where  about  fifteen  of  the  same  profes- 
sion vnth  those  here  reside  ;  and  feeling  easy 
to  take  them  collectively,  we  had  but  one  sit- 
ting wilh  them,  which  was  a  season  of  open- 
ness in  labour,  tliough  one  of  deep  exercise, 
they  being  mostly  outward  in  their  views,  and 
very  restless  :  towards  the  close,  however, 
some  careless  minds  were,  I  hope,  a  little 
reached.  We  returned  to  Congenies  in  the 
evening. 

"  6th.  In  a  conference  together  this  fore- 
noon, M'e  concluded  to  have  the  most  weighty 
part  of  the  people  here  together,  and  have  a 
silting  with  them  ;  and  after  selecting  some 
names  for  this  purpose,  at  four  in  the  after- 
noon sat  with  a  family  who  came  fiom  the 
country.    This  was  to  me  a  season  of  instruc- 
tion, under  a  feeling  of  the  universal  regard 
of  Him  who  knows  the  various  situations  of 
his  children,  not  respecting  the  persons  of 
any.    What  was  said  to  these  poor  people 
seemed  to  have  entrance,  and  tended  to  our 
peace.    At  six  o'clock  we  met  as  appointed 
with  those  selected,  much  freedom  of  speech 
was  used,  in  pointing  out  to  tliem  some  incon- 
sistencies, and  recommending  to  increasing 
watchfulness  :  that  being  swift  to  hear,  and 
slow  to  speak,  they  might  be  enabled  to  dis- 
tinguish the  Shepherd's  voice  and  follow  it, 
refusing  to  obey  that  of  the  stranger — I  hope 
this  was  a  profitable  season  to  them  and  us. 

"  7th.  We  went  about  a  league  to  sit  with  a 
few  professors — rather  at  a  low  time,  though 
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THE  FRIEND. 


liberty  was  felt  to  express  what  arose  ;  and  we 
parted  under  humbling  feelings,  returning  to 
Congenies  to  tea. 

"  8th.  First  day,  about  ten  o'clock  we  met 
as  usual  :  the  assembly  was  soon  covered  with 
great  stillness,  and  evident  solemnity,  which  I 
sincerely  desired  might  not  be  lessened  by 
me,  though  I  believed  it  right  to  revive  the 
language  of  David.  "  One  thing  have  I  de- 
sired of  the  Lord,  that  will  I  seek  after  ;  that 
I  may  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  all  the 
days  of  my  life,  to  behold  the  beauty  of  the 
Lord,  and  to  inquire' in  His  temple,"  I  felt 
renewed  help  in  communicating  what  arose 
and  the  sense  of  good  seemed  to  increase, 
while  the  stream  of  gospel  ministry  flowed 
through  other  instruments  :  and  our  spirits 
were  bowed  in  awful  reverence  before  Him, 
who  had  not  sent  us  a  warfare  at  our  own 
cost,  but  graciously  supplied  every  lack. 
They  were  afterwards  recommended  by  S. 
G.  and  myself,  to  be  not  only  hearers,  but 
doers  of  the  law,  and,  like  Mary,  to  ponder 
the  sayings  they  had  heard  in  their  hearts, 
keeping  up  the  watch. 

"I  had  previously  mentioned  to  our  company 
a  view  of  having  the  younger  and  unmarried 
people  assembled  ;  and  at  the  close  of  this 
meeting  it  was  proposed  to  have  them  conven- 
ed at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  At  two, 
we  sat  with  nine  persons  who  came  from  a 
distance,  to  satisfaction  ;  and  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed met  our  young  friends,  who  made  a 
considerable  appearance  as  to  numbers.  The 
fore  part  of  this  sitting  was  heavy,  but  life 
gradually  arose,  and  sweet  liberty  ensued  :  our 
belief  being  confirmed  that  there  is,  among  this 
class,  though  in  an  unfavourable  soil,  a  seed 
sown  which,  through  individual  faithfulness, 
would  spread  and  become  fruitful  to  the  praise 
of  the  great  husbandman.  These  were  honest 
ly  cautioned  against  what  might  retard  their 
o-rowth,  and  earnest  prayer  was  offered  on 
their  behalf.  Some  of  us  feeling  desirous  of 
having  a  meeting  with  the  inhabitants  of  this 
place,  the  subject  was  solidly  considered 
among  ourselves,  and  notwithstanding  appa- 
rent difficulties,  we  agreed  to  attempt  it. 

"By  the  laws  of  the  land  no  public  meeting 
is  allowed  to  any  but  the  Catholics,  Protes- 
tants meeting  even  here  in  the  fields  or  private 
houses,  and  the  dear  people  we  are  visiting  sit 
in  their  assemblies  with  the  outside  door  lock- 
ed ;  and  believing  they  had  not  yet  attained 
sufficient  strengtli  to  be  exposed  to  much  suf- 
fering we  have  feared  putting  them  out  of 
their  usual  way  ;  the  proposal,  however,  of 
giving  liberty  to  any  of  the  neighbours  who 
might  incline  to  accept  the  invitation,  was 
readily  acceded  to  by  them.  At  ten  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  tenth,  a  considerable 
number  of  Protestants,  and  some  Roman 
Catholics  assembled  ;  they  behaved  with  great 
quietness,  and  the  meeting  was  mercifully 
owned  by  a  feeling  of  liberty  to  labour,  and  a 
sense  of  that  love  which  is  universal,  and 
would  gather  all  under  its  blessed  influence. 

"•lull.  We  rose  early,  and  after  breakfast 
most  of  those  wc  had  visited  in  the  village  col- 
lecting in  our  apartment,  a  solemnity  covered 
us,  under  which  tiic  same  love  which  had  at- 
tracted us  to  thcin  flowed  in  a  strong  current. 


and  the  language  of  the  apostle  was  revived. 
"  Finally,  brethren,  farewell!  be  of  one  mind, 
live  in  peace,  and  the  God  of  love,  and  peace 
shall  be  with  you."  We  parted,  with  many 
tears  on  both  sides,  from  these  endeared 
people,  for  whom  we  had,  in  our  different 
measures,  travailed  that  Christ  might  be  form- 
ed in  them,  and  they  be  not  only  the  visited, 
but  redeemed  of  the  Lord." 


LETTER  FROM  SAMUEL  FOTHERGILL, 
To  John  C.  Letsome,  on  his  Marriage  with  M.  JV — . 

Dear  Friend, — I  was  duly  favoured  with 
thine  by  my  sister  at  Led  Hall,  and  should 
have  wrote  sooner,  had  ability  and  leisure 
united  ;  for  there  hath  lived  in  my  mind  a  sa- 
lutation to  thee,  the  object  of  my  tender  soli- 
citude, and  to  thy  wife,  thy  companion  in  ev- 
ery tender  sense,  the  joint  object  of  my  affec- 
tionate well  wishing.    I  consider  you  as  now 
entering  the  more  arduous  scenes  of  life,  and 
filling  more  important  stations  than  in  your 
single  state ;  and  most  earnestly  desire  you 
may  now,  in  your  first  entrance  into  the  more 
arduous  paths,  be  wisely  directed,  for  much 
depends  on  this  important  crisis.    With  a 
heart  replenished  with  the  warmest  affection, 
I  recommend  the  Psalmist's  words,  represent- 
ing the  wise  in  all  ages:  "  In  the  name  of  our 
God  we  will  set  up  our  banners."    This  is  a 
proper  allusion  to  your  state,  who  have  asso- 
ciated yourselves  together  in  the  most  delicate 
and  tender  bonds  of  union,  to  be  each  other's 
helpmates,  to  soften  every  care,  to  enhance 
every  comfort,  to  divide  every  burden,  recip- 
rocally and  mutually  to  help  each  other  in  ev- 
ery temporal  respect;  and  not  only  so,  but  to 
go  up  hand  in  hand  to  the  house  of  God,  and 
the  mountain  of  his  holiness.    And  in  order 
to  obtain  this  permanent  felicity  of  the  conju- 
gal state,  in  the  name  of  your  God  set  up 
your  banners — let  nothing  divert  your  minds 
from  an  humble,  attentive  care  to  put  your- 
selves under  his  protection,  to  implore  his 
guardianship  and  tuition.    He  alone  can  help 
you  in  times  of  probation,  and  defend  you  in 
the  perilous  hour,  guard  you  from  the  dangers 
of  unsanctified  seeming  prosperity,  and  place 
his  everlasting  arm  underneath  in  the  time  of 
adversity.    Place  here  your  confidence,  that 
you  may  not  be  moved.  The  world,  with  a  va- 
riety of  blandishments,  Avill  present  its  schemes 
of  happiness,  and  make  large  promises  of  a 
good  it  hath  not  in  its  power  to  bestow;  but 
may  you    carefully  remember,  that   in  the 
world,  and  under  the  prevalence  of  its  spirit, 
you  will  find  disappointment  and  trouble.  But 
in  the  name,  and  under  the  banner  of  God, 
peace  flows  as  a  river,  and  all  tl'e  cross  events 
and  painful  allotments  are  sanctified  and  sweet- 
ened.   Beware,  therefore,  my  dear  friends,  of 
rushing  into  the  world  of  dissipation,  which 
often  attends  a  circumstance  similar  to  yours. 
Beware  of  a  vain  confidence  in  the  smiles  and 
caresses  of  men  and  women  of  this  world's 
spirit;  beseech  the  protection  and  guidance  of 
Him  who  placeth  the  solitary  in  families,  and 
buildeth  up  a  sure  house  to  those  who  in  all 
their  ways  acknowledge  him,  and  cast  them- 
selves into  his  protection.    I  trust  an  holy  vi- 
sitation hath  given  you  an  understanding  what 
it  is  which  makes  for  true  peace.    Enter  not 


into  selfish  deliberations  how  to  avoid  plain 
duty.    Protract  not  your  stay  in  a  land  of  jeo- 
pardy and  danger,  by  taking  counsel  and  not 
of  God,  and  covering  yourselves  and  not  with  j 
the  covering  of  his  Spirit. 

The  state  of  the  church  in  that  city  requires 
of  you  to  endeavour  to  come  up  to  the  help  of 
the  Lord  against  the  inundation  of  folly  and  for- 
getfulness  which  prevails.  There  are  no  wages 
equal  to  those  he  gives  his  servants;  for  surely 
the  reward  of  the  faithful  labourer  is  exceed- 
ing great ;  peace,  tranquillity,  and  glory,  are 
upon  their  heads  for  ever. 

Thus,  my  beloved  friends,  my  soul  travails 
for  you,  for  your  present  and  everlasting  wel- 
fare, that  the  solemn  engagement  you  have 
entered  into  may  be  truly  fulfilled,  and  your 
happiness  established  upon  a  most  durable 
basis. 

The  eye  of  passion,  in  the  short  lived  fer- 
vour of  the  mind,  sometimes  improperly  called 
love,  flatters  itself  with  objects  of  imagined 
amiableness  and  beauty.  This  is  transient  and 
mutable;  but  affection  founded  on  mutual  es- 
teem, for  an  object  religion  and  virtue  have 
rendered  truly  estimable,  hath  a  permanency 
in  it  equal  to  the  causes  which  produced  it. 
It  is  not  in  my  mind  to  descend  into  every 
particular  point  of  conduct  necessary  for  your 
happiness.  These  will  be  clearly  opened  as 
occasion  requires,  and  help  administered  to 
come  up  in  every  duty,  to  render  you  truly 
comfortable  and  helpful  to  each  other,  useful 
and  honourable  in  the  church  and  in  the 
world,  and  objects  of  divine  favour  and  ac- 
ceptance. But  allow  me  to  recommend  a 
close  attention  to  meetings,  both  for  worship 
and  discipline.  In  this  most  reasonable  duty 
the  soul  hath  often  been  unexpectedly  replen 
ished  with  good,  and  its  strength  renewed,  tc 
step  forward  in  the  holy  path.  Dare  not  tc 
live  without  God  in  the  world,  lest  he  with 
draw  his  blessing,  and  then  who  can  make  u[ 
the  deficiency  ? 

My  health  continues  precarious;  my  ancle; 
and  feet  are  weak;  this  is  also  the  case  wit! 
my  right  hand.  I  have  been  obliged  todro] 
my  pen  several  times  in  this  essay  to  salut 
you,  which  may  account  for  several  inaccura 
cies,  besides  those  in  writing.  Neverthelesi 
warm  affection  fills  and  strengthens  my  min 
you-ward,  in  which  I  wish  your  present  an 
everlasting  welfare,  wilh  a  tenderness  as  neai 
ly  paternal  ls  I  am  capable  of. 

SAMUEL  FOTHERGILL. 


Where  the  sympathies  of  the  heart  have  ni 
been  encouraged  to  expand,  no  cultivation 
the  understanding  will  have  power  to  rend 
the  cljaracler  eminently  great  or  good. — J 
Hamilton. 


Mauried,  on  fifth  day,  11th  ult.  in  Friends'  mei 
'\ng  at  Crosswell,  Benjamin  W.  Cooper  of  VVaterfo 
to  LvDiA  LiiTiNcoTT  of  Eveshaui,  New  Jersey. 

Died,  at  her  residence,  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  2 
inst.  Mary  Howell,  widow  of  Arthur  nowell,  in  t 
82d  year  of  her  age. 
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RAMBLES  OF  A  NATURALIST,  NO.  8. 

The  fleet  running  crab  (cypoda  pugilator,) 
mentioned  as  living  in  burrows  dug  in  a  moist 
soil,  and  preying  chiefly  on  the  sugar  cane,  is 
justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  noxious 
pests  that  can  infest  a  plantation.  Their  bur- 
rows extend  to  a  great  depth,  and  run  in  vari- 
ous directions;  they  are  also,  like  those  of  our 
fiddlers,  nearly  full  of  muddy  water,  so  that, 
when  these  marauders  once  plump  into  their 
dens,  they  may  be  considered  as  entirely  beyond 
pursuit.  Their  numbers  are  so  great,  and  they 
multiply  in  such  numbers,  as  in  some  seasons 
to  destroy  a  large  proportion  of  a  sugar  crop, 
and  sometimes  their  ravages,  combined  with 
those  of  the  rats  and  other  plunderers,  are  ab- 
solutely ruinous  to  the  sea-side  planters.  I  was 
shown,  by  the  superintendant  of  a  place  thus  in- 
fested, a  great  quantity  of  cane  utterly  killed 
by  these  creatures,  which  cut  it  off"  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner,  in  order  to  suck  the  juice;  and 
he  assured  me  that,  during  that  season,  the 
crop  would  be  two  thirds  less  than  its  average, 
solely  owing  to  the  inroads  of  the  crabs  and 
rats,' which  if  possible  are  still  more  numerous. 
It  was  to  me  an  irresistible  source  of  amuse- 
ment to  observe  the  air  of  spite  and  vexation 
with  which  he  spoke  of  the  crabs;  the  rats  he 
could  shoot,  poison,  or  drive  off  for  a  time  with 
dogs.  But  the  crabs  would  not  eat  his  poison, 
while  sugar  cane  was  growing;  the  dogs  could 
only  chase  them  into  their  holes;  and  if,  in 
helpless  irritation,  he  sometimes  fired  his  gun 
at  a  cluster  of  them,  the  shot  only  rattled  over 
their  shells  like  hail  against  a  window.  It  is 
truly  desirable  that  some  summary  mode  of 
lessening  their  number  could  be  devised,  and 
it  is  probable  that  this  will  be  best  effected  by 
poison,  as  it  may  be  possible  to  obtain  a  bait 
sufficiently  attractive  to  ensnare  them.  Species 
of  this  genus  are  found  in  various  parts  of  our 
country,  more  especially  towards  the  south. 
About  Cape  May,  our  friends  may  have  excel- 
lent opportunities  of  testing  the  truth  of  what 
is  said  of  their  swiftness  and  vigilance. 

The  land  crab,  which  is  common  to  many 
of  the  West  India  islands,  is  more  generally 
known  as  the  Jamaica  crab,  because  it  has 
been  most  frequently  described  from  observa- 
tion in  that  island.   Wherever  found,  they  have 


all  the  habit  of  living,  during  great  part  of  the 
year,  in  the  highlands,  where  they  pass  the  day 
time,  concealed  in  huts,  cavities,  and  under 
stones,  and  come  out  at  night  for  their  food. 
They  are  remarkable  for  collecting  in  vast 
bodies,  and  marching  annually  to  the  sea  side, 
in  order  to  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  sand;  and 
this  accomplished,  they  return  to  their  former 
abodes,  if  undisturbed.    They  commence  their 
march  in  the  night,  and  move  in  the  most  direct 
line  towards  the  destined  point.    So  obstinate- 
ly do  they  pursue  this  route,  that  they  will  not 
turn  out  of  it  for  any  obstacle  that  can  possibly 
be  surmounted.    During  the  day  time  they 
sculk  and  lie  hid  as  closely  as  possible,  but 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  them  are  taken 
for  the  use  of  the  table  by  whites  and  blacks, 
as  on  their  seaward  march  they  are  very  fat 
and  of  fine  flavour.  On  the  homeward  journey, 
those  that  have  escaped  capture  are  weak,  ex- 
hausted, and  unfit  for  use.  Before  dismissing  the 
crabs,  1  must  mention  one  which  was  a  source 
of  much  annoyance  to  me  at  first,  and  of  con- 
siderable interest  afterwards,  from  the  obser- 
vation of  its  habits.    At  that  time  I  resided  in 
a  house  delightfully  situated  about  two  hundred 
yards  from  the  sea,  fronting  the  setting  sun, 
having  in  clear  weather  the  lofty  mountains  of 
Porto  Rico,  distant  about  eighty  miles,  in 
view.    Like  most  of  the  houses  in  the  island, 
ours  had  seen  better  days,  as  was  evident  from 
various  breaks  in  the  floors,  angles  rotted  off"  the 
doors,  sunken  sills,  and  other    indications  of 
decay.    Our  sleeping  room,  which  was  on 
the  lower  floor,  was  especially  in  this  condi- 
tion; but  as  the  weather  was  delightfully  warm, 
a  few  cracks  and  openings,  though  rather 
large,  did  not  threaten  much  inconvenience. 
Our  bed  was  provided  with  that  indispensable 
accompaniment,  a  musquito  bar  or  curtain,  to 
which  we  were  indebted  for  escape  from  vari- 
ous annoyances.    Scarcely  had  we  extinguish- 
ed the  light,  and  composed  ourselves  to  rest, 
than  we  heard,  in  various  parts  of  the  room, 
the  most  startling  noises.    It  appeared  as  if 
numerous  hard  and  heavy  bodies  were  trailed 
along  the  floor;  then  they  sounded  as  if  climb- 
ing up  by  the  chairs  and  other  furniture,  and 
frequently  something  like  a  large  stone  would 
tumble  down  from  such  elevations  with  a  loud 
noise,  followed  by  a  peculiar  chirping  noise. 
What  an  efllect  this  produced  upon  entirely  in- 
experienced strangers,  may  well  be  imagined 
by  those  who  have  been  suddenly  waked  up  in 
the  dark,  by  some  unaccountable  noise  in  the 
room.  Finally,  these  invaders  began  to  ascend 
the  bed;  but  happily  the  musquito  bar  was 
securely  tucked  under  the  bed  all  around,  and 
they  were  denied  access,  though  their  efforts 
and  tumbles  to  the  floor  produced  no  very 
comfortable    reflections.    Towards  day  light 


they  began  to  retire,  and  in  the  morning  no 
trace  of  any  suclr  visitants  could  be  perceived. 
On  mentioning  our  troubles,  we  were  told  that 
lliis  nocturnal  disturber  was  only  Bernard  the 
Hermit,  called  generally  the  soldier  crab,  per- 
haps from  the  peculiar  habit  he  has  of  protect- 
ing his  body  by  thrusting  it  into  any  empty 
shell,  which  he  afterwards  carries  about,  until 
he  outgrows  it,  when  it  is  relinquished  for  a 
larger.  Not  choosing  to  pass  another  night 
quite  so  noisily,  due  care  was  taken  to  exclude 
Monsieur  Bernard,  whose  knockings  were 
thenceforward  confined  to  the  outside  of  the 
house.  I  baited  a  large  wire  rat  trap  with 
some  corn  meal,  and  placed  it  outside  of  the 
back  door,  and  in  the  morning,  found  it  lite- 
rally half  filled  with  these  crabs,  from  the  lar- 
gest sized  shell  that  could  enter  the  trap,  down 
to  such  as  were  not  larger  than  a  hickory  nut. 
Here  was  a  fine  collection  made  at  once,  afford- 
ing a  very  considerable  variety  in  the  size  and 
age  of  the  specimens,  and  the  different  shells 
into  which  they  had  introduced  themselves. 

The  soldier,  or  hermit  crab,  when  with- 
drawn from  his  adopted  shell,  presents  about 
the  head  and  claws,  a  considerable  family  re- 
semblance to  the  lobster.    The  claws,  how- 
ever, are  very  short  and  broad,  and  the  body 
covered  with  hard  shell  only  in  that  part  which 
is  liable  to  be  exposed  or  protruded.  The 
posterior  or  abdominal  part  of  the  body,  is  co- 
vered only  by  a  tough  skin,  and  tapers  towards 
a  small  extremity,  furnished  with  a  sort  of 
hook-like  apparatus,  enabling  it  to  hold  on  to 
its  factitious  dwelling.    Along  the  surface  of 
its  abdomen,  as  well  as  on  the  back,  there  are 
small  projections,  apparently  intended  for  the 
same  purpose.  When  once  fairly  in  possession 
of  a  shell,  it  would  be  quite  a  difficult  matter 
to  pull  the  crab  out,  though  a  very  little  heat 
applied  to  the  shell  will  quickly  induce  him  to 
leave  it.    The  shells  they  select  are  taken 
solely  with  reference  to  their  suitableness,  and 
hence  you  may  catch  a  considerable  number 
of  the  same  species,  each  of  which  is  in  a  dif- 
ferent species  or  genus  of  shell.    The  shells 
commonly  used  by  them,  when  of  larger  size, 
are  those  of  the  whilk,  which  are  much  used 
as  an  article  of  food  by  tlie  islanders,  or  the 
smaller  conch  [strombus]  shells.    The  very 
young  hermit  crabs  are  found  in  almost  every 
variety  of  small  shell  found  on  the  shores  of 
the  Antilles.    I  have  frequently  been  amused 
by  ladies  eagerly  engaged  in  making  collec- 
tions of  these  beautiful  little  shells,  and  not 
dreaming  of  their  being  tenanted  by  a  living 
animal,  suddenly  startled,  on  displaying  their 
acquisitions,  by  observing  them  to  be  actively 
endeavouring  to  escape;  or  on  introducing  the 
hand  into  the  reticule  to  produce  a  particular 
fine  specimen,  to  receive  a  smart  pinch  from 
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the  claws  of  the  httle  hermit.  The  instant  the 
shell  is  closely  approached  or  touched,  they 
withdraw  as  deeply  into  the  shell  as  possible, 
and  the  small  ones  readily  escape  observation, 
but  they  soon  become  impatient  of  captivity, 
and  try  to  make  off.  The  species  of  this  genus 
(pagurus)  are  very  numerous,  and  during  the 
first  part  of  their  lives  are  all  aquatic.  That 
is,  they  are  hatched  in  the  little  pools  about 
the  margin  of  the  sea,  and  remain  there  until 
those  that  are  destined  to  live  on  land  are  stout 
enough  to  commence  their  fi-avels.  The  her- 
mit crabs,  which  are  altogether  aquatic,  are  by 
no  means  so  careful  to  choose  the  lightest  and 
thinnest  shells,  as  the  land  troops.  The  aqua- 
tic soldiers  may  be  seen  towing  along  shells  of 
most  disproportionate  size;  but  their  relatives, 
who  travel  over  the  hills  by  moonlight,  know 
that  all  unnecessary  incumbrance  of  weight 
should  be  avoided.  They  are  as  pugnacious 
and  spiteful  as  any  of  the  crustaceous  class; 
and  when  taken,  or  when  they  fall  and  jar  them- 
selves considerably,  utter  a  chirpi  ng  noise,  which 
is  evidently  an  angry  expression.  They  are 
ever  ready  to  bite  with  their  claws,  and  the 
pinch  of  the  larger  individuals  is  quite  painful. 
It  is  said,  that  when  they  are  changing  their 
shells,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  more  commodi- 
ous coverings,  they  freqiaently  fight  for  pos- 
session, which  may  be  true  where  two  that 
have  forsaken  their  old  shells  meet,  or  happen 
to  make  choice  of  the  same  vacant  one.  It  is 
also  said,  that  one  crab  is  sometimes  forced  to 
give  up  the  shell  he  is  in,  should  a  stronger 
chance  to  desire  it.  This,  as  I  never  saw  it,  I 
must  continue  to  doubt;  for  I  cannot  imagine 
how  the  stronger  could  possibly  accomplish 
his  purpose,  seeing  that  the  occupant  has  no- 
thing to  do  but  keep  close  quarters.  The  inva- 
der would  have  no  chance  of  seizing  him  to 
pull  him  out,  nor  could  he  do  him  any  injury 
by  biting  upon  the  surface  of  his  hard  claws, 
the  only  part  that  would  be  exposed.  If  it  be 
true  that  one  can  dispossess  the  other,  it  must 
be  by  some  contrivance  of  which  we  are  still 
ignorant.  These  soldier  crabs  feed  on  a  great 
variety  of  substances,  scarcely  refusing  any 
thing  that  is  edible;  like  the  family  they  belong  to, 
they  have  a  decided  partiality  for  putrid  meats, 
and  the  planters  accuse  them  also  of  too  great 
a  fondness  for  the  sugar  cane.  Their  excur- 
sions are  altogether  nocturnal,  in  the  day  time 
they  lie  concealed  very  effectually  in  small 
holes,  among  stones,  or  any  kind  of  rubbish, 
and  are  rarely  taken  notice  of,  even  where 
hundreds  are  within  a  short  distance  of  each 
other.  The  larger  soldier  crabs  are  some- 
times eaten  by  the  blacks,  but  they  are  not 
much  sought  after  even  by  them,  as  they  arc 
generally  regarded  with  aversion  and  preju- 
dice. There  is  no  reason,  that  we  are  aware 
of,  why  they  should  not  be  as  good  as  many 
other  crabs,  but  they  certainly  arc  not  equally 
esteemed.  John. 


It  is  stated,  in  a  memoir  published  by  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  France,  that  the  use  of  the 
chloruret  of  lime,  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  the  air 
in  places  where  silk  worms  are  kept  in  large  num- 
bers, is  found  to  be  very  beneficial.  The  mortality 
so  common  to  this  insect  from  the  miasma  of  the  at- 
mosphere, is  tlius  prevented. 


JOHN  ARCHDALE. 

Of  the  subject  of  the  following  brief  notice 
I  have  been  able  to  collect  little  information, 
except  what  is  contained  in  Hewitt's  History  of 
South  Carolina,  and  in  the  Historical  Account 
of  the  British  colonies,  an  anonymous  work 
printed  at  London  in  1761.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  proprietors  of  the  colony  of  South 
Carolina  adopted  a  frame  of  government  de- 
vised by  the  celebrated  John  Locke,  one  of 
the  features  of  which  was  the  creation  of  an 
hereditary  nobility.  This  solitary  attempt  at 
establishing  a  privileged  race  of  nobles  on  the 
free  soil  of  America  proved  utterly  abortive. 
While  the  constitution  of  Locke  was  preserv- 
ed, it  was  the  source  of  continual  dissentions 
and  disturbances  in  the  colony.  All  attempts 
to  amend  it  were  useless;  the  existence  of  a 
privileged  class  created  discontent  in  others; 
the  French  protestants,  of  whom  a  considera- 
ble number  sought  refuge  in  South  Carolina 
from  persecution  at  home,  were  treated  with 
great  cruelty  and  bigotry,  by  the  English  set- 
tlers; and  the  political  and  religious  dissentions 
which  had  subsisted  between  them  in  Britain, 
were  kept  up  in  their  new  abode  between  the 
Cavaliers  and  the  Puritans.  Such  was  the  con- 
fused and  turbulent  state  of  the  people,  that 
the  landgrave,  as  the  governor  was  called, 
wrote  to  the  proprietors,  that  he  despaired  of 
ever  uniting  the  people  in  interest  and  affec- 
tion: that  he  and  many  more,  weary  of  the 
fluctuating  state  of  public  affairs,  had  resolved 
to  leave  the  province;  and  that  he  was  con- 
vinced nothing  would  bring  the  settlers  to  a 
state  of  tranquillity  and  harmony,  unless  they 
sent  out  one  of  the  proprietors,  with  full 
powers  to  redress  grievances  and  settle  difierr 
ences  prevailing  and  likely  to  prevail  more  in 
their  colony. 

The  proprietors,  in  this  desperate  crisis  of 
their  affairs,  selected  John  Archdale,  one  of 
their  number,  as  their  representative,  with  full 
powers  to  adjust  all  differences,  and  make  what 
regulations  he  should  judge  most  conducive  to 
the  peace  of  the  colony.  "  Archdale  was  a 
man  of  considerable  knowledge  and  discretion, 
and  a  Quaker;  great  trust  was  reposed  in  him, 
and  much  was  expected  from  his  negotiations." 
He  sailed  for  Charleston  in  the  year  1695. 
"  The  arrival  of  this  pious  man,"  says  Hewitt, 
"  occasioned  no  small  joy  among  all  the  set- 
tlers, who  crowded  about  him,  each  expecting 
some  favour  or  indulgence.  Amidst  the  ge- 
neral joy,  private  animosities  and  civil  discord 
seemed  for  a  while  to  lie  bm-ied  in  oblivion." 
The  new  landgrave  immediately  entered  upon 
the  service  he  had  undertaken,  of  restoring 
peace  and  harmony,  reconciling  the  colonists 
to  the  proprietary  government,  and  establish- 
ing a  just  and  humane  policy  towards  the  In- 
dians. He  pursued  his  course  with  great 
firmness,  yet  prudence  and  good  policy.  Find- 
ing that  the  national  antipathy  of  the  English 
to  the  French  refugees,  was  so  great  as  to  ex- 
clude them  from  all  share  in  legislation,  he 
called  an  assembly,  to  be  elected  by  the  Eng- 
lish settlers.  At  the  meeting  of  the  legislature 
"  he  made  a  seasonable  speech  to  both 
houses,  acquainting  them  with  the  design  of  his 
appointment,  his  regard  to  the  colony,  and 
gieat  desire  of  contributing  towards  its  peace 


and  prosperity.  They,  in  return,  presented 
affectionate  addresses  to  him,  and  entered  on 
public  business  with  great  temper  and  unani- 
mity. Matters  of  general  moment  and  con- 
cern, Governor  Archdale,  by  his  extensive 
powers  and  great  discretion,  settled  to  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  all,  excepting  the  French  refugees. 
The  price  of  lands  and  the  form  of  convey- 
ances were  fixed  by  law.  Magistrates  were 
appointed,  for  hearing  all  causes  between  the 
settlers  and  the  Indians,  and  finally  determin- 
ing all  difl'ercnces  between  them.  Public 
roads  were  ordered  to  be  made,  and  water 
passages  cut,  for  the  more  easy  conveyance  of 
produce  to  the  market.  Some  former  laws 
were  altered,  and  such  new  statutes  made  as 
were  judged  requisite  for  the  good  govern- 
ment and  peace  of  the  colony.  In  short,  pub- 
lic affairs  began  to  put  on  an  agreeable  aspect, 
and  to  promise  fair  towards  the  future  pro- 
gress and  welfare  of  the  settlement.  But,  as 
for  the  French  refugees,  all  the  governor  could 
do  for  them  was,  to  recommend  it  to  the  Eng- 
lish freeholders  to  consider  them  in  the  most 
friendly  and  compassionate  point  of  light,  and 
to  treat  them  with  lenity  and  moderation." 

"  No  man  could  entertain  more  benevolent 
sentiments  with  respect  to  the  ignorant  heathen 
savages  than  Governor  Archdale;  his  compas- 
sion for  them  was  probably  one  of  the  weighty 
motives  which  induced  him  to  undertake  the 
voyage  to  this  country.  To  protect  them 
against  insults,  and  establish  a  fair  trade  and 
friendly  intercourse  with  them,  were  regula- 
tions which  both  humanity  and  sound  policy 
dictated.  But  such  was  the  rapacious  spirit 
of  individuals,  that  it  could  be  curbed  by  no  au- 
thority. Many  advantages  were  taken  of  the 
ignorance  of  Indians  in  the  way  of  traffic.  The 
liberty  of  seizing  their  persons,  and  selling 
them  for  slaves  to  the  West  India  planters,  the 
colonists  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  resign 
without  much  reluctance.  At  this  time  a  war 
raged  between  two  Indian  nations,  the  one 
living  in  the  British  and  the  other  in  the  Span- 
ish territories.  The  Yamasses,  a  powerful 
tribe  in  Carolina,  having  made  an  incursion 
into  Florida,  took  a  number  of  Indians  prison- 
ers, whom  they  brought  to  Charleston  for  sale 
to  the  provincial  traders  to  Jamaica  and  Bar- 
badoes.  Governor  Archdale  no  sooner  heard 
of  their  arrival,  than  he  ordered  the  Spanish 
Indians  to  be  brought  to  him:  and  finding  that 
they  had  been  instructed  in  the  rites  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  Catholic  religion,  he  could  not 
help  considering  it  an  atrocious  crime  to  sell 
Christians  of  any  denomination.  To  maintain 
a  good  understanding  between  the  two  pro- 
vinces, he  sent  the  prisoners  to  Augustine,  and 
along  with  them  the  Yamasse  wairiors,  to 
treat  of  peace  with  the  Indians  of  Florida.  The 
Spanish  governor  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Arch- 
dale, thanking  him  tor  his  humanity,  and  ex- 
pressing a  desire  to  live  on  terms  of  friendship 
and  peace  with  the  Carolinians."  In  conse- 
quence of  these  wise  measures,  orders  were 
issued  to  the  Indians,  in  their  respective  go- 
vernments, to  forbear  molesting  the  others, 
and  a  general  peace  was  maintained  among 
these  savage  tribes. 

Governor  Archdale  also  opened  a  corres- 
pondence, and  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the 
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Indians  on  the  northern  frontier,  which  proved 
highly  adv.intageoiis  to  the  settlers.  On  one 
occasion  he  attempted  to  protect  an  Indian 
who  had  killed  another  in  a  drunken  frolic. 
He  confined  the  murderer,  and  offered  a 
compensation  to  the  friends  of  (he  deceased 
for  his  life.  They  fiercely  refused  it,  and  the 
governor,  finding  that  his  interference  waslike- 
ly  to  spread  the  quarrel  wider  between  the 
friends  of  the  parties,  was  obliged  to  deliver 
up  the  prisoner  to  punishment  and  dcaiii. 

"  Governor  Archdale,  having  finished  his 
negotiations  in  Carolina,  made  preparations  for 
returning  to  Britain.  During  his  time,  though 
the  government  had  acquired  considerable  re- 
spect and  stability,  yet  the  difl!erences  among 
the  people  still  remained.  Former  flames 
were  rather  smothered  for  a  while  than  extin- 
guished, and  were  ready  on  the  first  occasion 
to  break  out  again,  and  burn  with  greater  vio- 
lence. Before  he  embarked,  the  council  pre- 
sented to  him  an  address,  to  be  transmitted  to 
the  proprietors,  expressing  the  deep  sense  they 
had  of  their  lordships'  paternal  care  for  their 
colony,  in  the  appointment  of  a  man  of  such 
abilities  and  integrity  to  the  government,  who 
had  been  so  happily  instrumental  in  establish- 
ing its  peace  and  security.  They  told  them 
they  had  now  no  contending  factions  in  govern- 
ment, or  clashing  interests  among  the  people, 
excepting  what  respected  the  French  refugees, 
who  were  unhappy  at  their  not  being  allowed 
all  the  privileges  of  English  subjects;  that 
Governor  Archdale,  by  the  advice  of  his  coun- 
cil, had  chose  rather  to  refuse  them  those  pri- 
vileges than  disoblige  the  bulk  of  the  British 
settlers;  and  that,  by  his  wise  conduct,  they 
hoped  all  misunderstandings  between  their 
lordships  and  the  colonists  were  now  happily 
removed,  &c.  Governor  Archdale  received 
this  address  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  and, 
having  nominated  his  successor,  embarked  for 
Britain  about  the  close  of  the  year  1696.  Af- 
ter his  return  he  published  a  short  account  of 
the  colony  and  of  the  events  of  his  administra- 
tion. I  have  met  with  no  other  account  of 
this  highly  respectable  man,  except  an  inciden- 
tal notice,  that  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
parliament,  but  not  being  willing  to  take  the 
necessary  oaths,  declined  serving. 

The  arrival  of  Governor  Aichdale  was  at  a 
very  critical  period  in  the  affairs  of  the  colony, 
which,  it  is  probable,  was  rescued  from  civil 
war  and  destruction  by  his  prudent  and  pacific 
measures.  His  name  and  character  deserve 
to  be  held  in  remembrance,  as  another  exam- 
ple— not  indeed  of  equal  brilliancy  with  that  of 
William  Penn — but  yet  truly  illustrious,  of  the 
moral  force  of  pacific  principles. 

ON  MALARIA. 

(Continued from  p.  155.) 

The  maremma  of  Tuscany  extends  from  the  south 
border  of  the  vale  of  the  Arno,  to  the  States  of  the 
Church,  and  from  the  Appenines  to  the  sea  shore  on 
the  west.  It  was  anciently  covered  with  a  busy  race 
of  men,  high  in  rank  among  heroes  and  sages:  but 
althougli  its  soils  and  seasons  were  then  the  same  as 
now,  the  insalubrious  elements  were  probably  kept 
in  comparative  subordination.  Maremma  signifies 
the  region  of  malaria,  and  this  maremma  has  been 
cited  as  a  proof  that  marsh  effluvia  cannot  be  the 
source  of  malarious  fevei-s,  because  tliis  tract  is  near- 


ly depopulated  by  the  diseases  attributed  to  that 
cause,  although  it  is  an  undulating  upland  country, 
of  volcanic  origin.  But  perhaps  it  will  be  esteemed 
conclusive  evidence  that  science  has  discovered  the 
lurking  places  of  this  poison,  and  that  it  conceals  it- 
self at  times  in  spots  remote  from  the  shaking  morass 
and  mangrove  sea  beach,  although  those  are  its  le- 
gitimate places  of  abode.  In  the  valleys  of  this  de- 
serted tract,  there  are  a  few  scattered  houses,  and 
the  inmates,  pale  and  languid,  appear  to  maintain 
but  a  feeble  conflict  with  the  destroyer.  On  the  hills 
are  seen  occasionally  ruins  of  mouldering  towns  and 
ancient  towers;  "  above  all  the  rest  rises  the  emi- 
nence on  which  the  aged  walls  of  Volterra  repose. 
Its  inhabitants  wander  like  shades  among  its  ma- 
jestic ruins,  and  do  not  attempt  to  preserve  even 
their  habitations;  but  abandon  them  to  the  elements, 
and  await  with  resignation  the  returns  of  the 
scourge  which  decimates  them  every  year." 

Some  time  in  the  sixteenth  century,  a  sweeping 
pestilence  cut  off  from  this  whole  region  a  great  part 
of  the  population;  after  which  the  price  of  property 
declined,  and  the  lands  fell  into  the  possession  of  the 
great  capitalists.  "  From  this  time  all  productive 
activity  was  banished,"  and  although  Leopold,  duke 
of  Tuscany,  made  several  attempts  to  plant  colonies 
in  the  maremma,  they  were  each  unsuccessful,  be- 
cause the  colonists  died  of  the  fever  before  a  settle- 
ment could  be  established.  Thus  the  remnants  of  a 
people,  who  were  distinguished  among  the  Volsci 
and  Arretinii  as  warriors,  and  who  improved  upon 
the  science  and  taste  of  Greece  and  Tyre  in  the  arts 
of  peace,  have  gradually  wasted  away  before  the 
ravages  of  the  pestilence.  The  genial  climate  allows 
the  progress  of  vegetation  through  the  winter,  when 
multitudes  of  shepherds  and  herdsmen  descend  from 
the  Appenines  with  their  flocks  and  cattle,  to  pas- 
ture on  the  spontaneous  herbage:  but  during  the 
summer,  companies  of  wild  horses,  and  herds  of  black 
cattle,  sweep  over  these  immense  pastures,  revelling 
at  will  in  the  produce  of  the  fields.  The  voices  or 
the  footsteps  of  men  never  interrupt  these  solitudes 
except  in  the  ruined  cities,  and  an  occasional  hamlet 
in  the  valleys,  which  shelter  a  few  manufacturers  of 
alabaster  and  alum.  Even  these  employments  are 
not  followed  from  March  to  November;  all  is  resigned 
to  the  dominion  of  malaria,  which  "  increases  in  pro- 
portion as  the  resistance  of  civilization  diminishes." 

But  it  is  in  the  States  of  the  Church  that  this  pes- 
tilence exercises  its  most  hideous  sway,  and  spreads 
the  darkest  ruin.  The  lands  are  more  fertile  than 
the  maremma  of  Tuscany;  fig  trees  and  aloes  grow 
amongst  the  ruins;  vegetation  is  too  luxuriant  to  be 
employed  in  pasturage;  "  the  eye  cannot  penetrate 
the  depth  of  the  majestic  woods,  and  the  imagination 
peoples  their  gloom  with  the  manes  of  that  ancient 
people  who  formerly  rendered  these  solitudes  illus- 
trious." 

When  the  papal  throne  was  established  at  Avignon 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Rome 
was  given  up  to  the  most  desperate  factions.  No- 
thing can  surpass  the  misery  occasioned  by  those  ci- 
vil wars.  One  ambitious  family  succeeded  to  an- 
other; one  demagogue  displaced  another  in  such 
rapid  succession,  that  when  Gregory  XI.  returned  to 
Rome  in  1377,  he  found  that  the  country  was  laid 
waste;  that  the  suburbs  had  disappeared;  that  the 
walls,  in  many  places,  were  broken  down;  and  that 
the  diminished  and  discouraged  population  had  nei- 
ther wish  nor  ability  to  return  to  the  pursuits  of  in- 
dustry: and  from  the  period  of  this  melancholy  des- 
olation, when  the  luxuriant  gardens  and  fields,  and 
the  beautiful  courts  and  pleasure  grounds  in  the  city, 
and  contiguous  to  it,  had  been  for  some  time  ne- 
glected, malaria  commenced  its  frightful  and  gloomy 
reign.  As  a  consequence  upon  these  political  ani- 
mosities, estates  were  wrested  from  their  owners,  and 
fell  in  vast  domains  into  the  possession  of  individual 
proprietors.  Thus  upon  luxuriant  soils,  and  in  places 
that  had  been  pampered  with  the  utmost  efforts  of 
culture,  lazy  weeds,  and  thickets  of  herbage,  accum- 
ulated, unthought  of,  sending  forth  pestilence,  at 
once  the  "  cause  and  the  consequence  of  the  insalu- 
brity of  the  atmosphere,  banishing  the  rural  popula- 
tion from  the  fields."  The  sun  shines  here  with  the 
purest  light;  the  softest  airs  woo  the  lingering  and 
admiring  passenger;  the  winds  blow  with  the  most 


exhilarating  freshness;  but  all  these  advantages  are 
turned  to  deadly  agencies,  for  the  want  of  an  enter- 
prising, vigorous,  industrious,  and  persevering  popu- 
lation. Neglect  creates  what  is  equivalent  to  a 
marsh  in  every  thicket  of  herbage;  and  the  evil  in- 
creases, and  will  increase,  while  there  are  no  effective 
labourers,  and  while  only  a  few  ignorant,  half  sav- 
age, and  decrepid  herdsmen  roam  over  the  lands, 
haggard,  and  trembling  with  the  annual  visitation  of 
disease,  "  possessing  hardly  spirit  enough  to  ask 
strength  from  heaven  to  resist  the  coming  attack," 
or  scarcely  a  wish  to  survive  it. 

The  celebrated  plain  which  surrounds  the  city  of 
Rome,  extends  from  the  promontory  of  Circe  to  the 
hills  of  Etruria,  thirty  leagues  in  length,  by  ten  or 
twelve  broad.  The  surface  is  uneven,  but  neither 
are  the  valleys  deep,  nor  the  hills  precipitous.  The 
plain  seems  an  imineasurable  extent  of  turf,  spotted 
with  thorns  and  briars;  and  a  fewsolitary  post  houses, 
on  this  deserted  tract,  alone  "  reveal  to  the  traveller 
that  he  is  approaching  the  city  of  Rome."  There  is 
no  example  of  so  rapid  a  depopulation,  as  that  which 
now  wastes  this  imperial  city,  unless  by  siege,  or  by 
some  elemental  catastrophe.  This  is  owing  as  well 
to  political  as  to  physical  causes,  but  the  proximate 
cause  is  malaria.  So  late  as  179],  the  city  contain- 
ed 166,000  inhabitants.  "The  streets,"  says  M. 
Chateauvieux,  "  at  that  time  were  filled  with  sump- 
tuous equipages  and  liveries,  and  decorated  with 
magnificent  palaces:  in  1812  I  entered  the  city  by 
the  same  road,  but  instead  of  equipages,  it  was  filled 
with  droves  of  cattle,  goats,  and  half  wild  horses, 
which  a  number  of  Tartar  looking  horsemen,  armed 
with  lances,  and  wrapped  in  cloaks,  were  driving  be- 
fore them.  These  seek  an  asylum  within  the  walls 
of  Rome,  from  the  fate  which  awaits  them  in  the 
fields."  The  population  of  the  city  has  diminished 
more  than  sixty  thousand  in  twenty  years;  and  of 
the  one  hundred  thousand  wlio  remain,  ten  thousand 
are  vine  dressers  and  herdsmen,  who  have  fled  before 
the  pestilence  from  their  habitations  in  the  country. 
The  deadly  influence  advances  every  year,  invading 
some  new  section  or  square,  and  every  year  its  ter- 
rible effects  are  augmented;  for  as  it  "  increases  in 
the  inverse  ratio  of  the  resistance  occasioned  by  the 
population,  the  fewer  inhabitants,  the  more  victims." 
Some  parts  of  the  city  contain  more  dwellings  than 
inhabitants,  consequently,  no  repairs  are  made;  stairs, 
doors,  roofs,  and  windows  fall,  but  are  not  replaced; 
the  occupants  remove  to  other  dwellings;  abandoned 
palaces  frown  in  gloomy  grandeur,  and  multitudes  of 
convents  are  uninhabitable,  and  left  without  even  a 
porter  to  take  care  of  them.  It  is  here  seen,  that 
the  pestilence  walks  in  the  footsteps  of  receding  in- 
dustry, wherever  its  effectual  resistance  is  withdrawn, 
lohile  the  remains  of  civilisation  and  culture  furnish 
aliment  and  stimulus  to  the  insalubrious  exhalations. 
The  deep  weedy  dells,  and  the  rank  herbage  around 
the  mouldering  ruins,  supply  those  pestilential  ma- 
terials, from  which  the  suns  and  airs  of  Italy  extract 
s^vift  poisons,  and  from  which  every  breeze  comes 
freighted  with  the  messengers  of  death. 

These  obviously  proximate  causes  are  in  full  opera- 
tion over  the  Pontine  marsh.  The  attempt  to  re- 
claim it  does  honour  to  the  pontificate  of  Pius  Sixth; 
but  although  twenty  miles  have  been  restored  on  the 
Appian  way,  where  three  feet  of  alluvial  marsh  had 
formed  above  the  pavements;  and  although  the  re- 
claimed lands  are  more  productive  than  those  of  al- 
most any  other  country,  yet  so  immense  a  tract  (more 
than  one  hundred  miles)  remains,  that  the  enterprise 
will  probably  fail  under  the  present  nerveless  gov- 
ernment; especially  as  the  disease  is  fatal  to  the 
workmen,  except  for  a  short  time  in  the  winter.  So 
successful  however  were  the  efforts  nf  the  French  en- 
gineers under  the  protection  of  Pius,  that  not  a  doubt 
remains,  that  the  whole  spongy  morass,  now  covered 
with  reeds,  and  the  hoary  water-willow,  might  be 
restored  to  cultivation,  that  the  pestilential  influences 
might  be  eradicated,  and  a  healthful  population  be 
made  to  rise  near  its  fertile  valleys,  like  that  which 
distinguished  the  days  of  the  republic.  Those  parts 
which  have  been  but  partially  drained,  are  represent- 
ed as  more  rich  and  beautiful  than  the  Elysium  of 
the  poets:  but  the  charms  of  a  fragrant  atmosphere, 
the  effulgence  of  an  unclouded  sun  moderated  by 
bowers  of  foliage,  the  rich  verdure  chequered  by 
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flowers  of  every  hue,  the  dustering  vine  and  loaded 
fig-tree,  invite  the  passenger  to  linger  in  the  scene  of 
enchantment,  only  that  a  deadly  poison  may  insinu- 
ate itself  into  his  veins.  Near  the  sea,  on  the  west  of 
the  Via  Appia,is  a  garden  of  Prince  Doria,  the  flowers 
and  trees  of  which  have  solong  grown  wild,  that  the 
tangled  shades  form  a  receptacle  of  miasmata;  and  a 
dee])  fertile  valley,  the  property  of  Prince  Cliighi, 
shaded  with  elms,  and  possessing  every  variety  of 
rural  elegance  and  beauty,  has  long  been  abandoned 
to  the  dominion  of  nature  and  the  seasons;  deer  and 
birds  are  the  only  objects  of  moving  life  which  dis- 
turb the  frightful  repose. 

These  will  suffice  for  examples  of  neglect,  and  will 
show  how  it  is  co-operating  with  natural  causes,  to 
depopulate  one  of  the  fairest  portions  of  the  globe: 
and  as  like  causes  produce  like  effects,  Rome,  while 
gathering  up  her  glories,  and  her  mighty  deeds  for 
the  shroud,  and  passing  to  the  silence  and  solitude 
of  Paestum  and  Volterra,  may  alarm  the  inhabitants 
of  other  cities,  and  teach  them  to  guard  against  the 
approach  of  similar  dangers. 

III.  First  among  all  measures  for  the  purpose  of 
subduing  the  causes  of  malaria,  it  is  recommended  to 
drain  or  fill  up  wet  grounds,  and  to  prevent  the  col- 
lection of  pools,  and  standing  water  where  vegeta- 
tion flourishes.  Next  in  importance,  are  cleanliness 
and  ventilation.  Upon  a  smaller  scale  are  various 
local  defences,  when  the  pestiferous  exhalations  can 
neither  be  prevented  or  extinguished.  These  are, 
groves  of  trees,  walls,  fires,  moderately  warm  cloth- 
ing, uniformity  of  diet  and  exercise,  and  a  most  scru- 
pulous guard  against  exposure  to  the  evening  air. 

Treatises  have  been  written,  and  many  experiments 
have  been  made,  to  ascertain  the  best  methods  of  re- 
claiming wet  lands  for  tillage;  and  so  generally  are 
they  understood  on  the  ground  of  profit,  that  1  need 
not  occupy  your  pages  in  repeating  many  of  them: 
but  I  hope  the  great  additional  motive  for  prosecut- 
ing such  improvements,  as  that  of  preventing  epi- 
demic pestilence,  will  arrest  the  attention  of  every 
class  of  citizens. 

As  malaria  employs  its  deadliest  energies  in  Italy, 
from  the  united  results  of  political,  moral,  and  physi- 
cal causes,  so  the  beneficial  effect  of  any  remedy 
operating  there,  ought  to  bo  conclusive  of  its  efficacy; 
and  for  this  purpose  I  beg  to  quote  the  instance  of 
reclaiming  the  Val  de  Chiana,  to  show  that  pkytical 
causes  may  be  controlled,  by  the  skilful  applicalion  of 
human  industry. 

Near  the  city  of  Crotona  was  a  lake,  of  no  very 
great  dimensions,  but  surrounded  with  the  marshes 
which  diffused  the  most  pestilential  exhalations. 
The  Tuscan  genius  and  spirit,  at  that  time  in  its 
zenith,  suggested  and  executed  a  plan  for  draining 
the  lake  and  its  marshes.  A  canal  leading  to  the 
Arno  carried  off"  the  water,  and  three  thousand  acres 
were  brought  into  cultivation.  It  was  not  thrown 
into  a  vast  domain,  and  consigned  to  some  individual 
proprietor,  in  whose  hands  the  neglected  i>arts  would 
soon  have  run  down  the  remainder,  but  was  divided 
into  seventy  farms,  which  were  separated  by  roads, 
and  bordered  with  canals.  On  each  farm  a  rural 
dwelling  was  erected;  every  inch  of  ground  was 
cultivated;  the  crops,  consisting  of  corn,  wine,  vege- 
tables, and  silks,  were  gathered  in  season,  and  not  a 
foot  of  land  was  left  to  run  waste.  "  The  plain  of 
Crotona  in  U)13  displayed  one  of  the  noblest  triumphs 
of  human  industry;"  fertile  fields  where  had  been 
a  pestilential  morass,  a  salubrious  atmosphere,  and 
an  industrious  and  happy  population.  Volney  states 
that  he  "•  witnessed  the  drying  up  of  a  small  pool 
and  rivulet  in  Holland  completely,  to  free  a  family 
from  the  annual  visits  of  intsrniittent  fevers."  1 
might  illustrate  this  part  of  the  subject  with  many 
examples  from  foreign  countries,  in  proof  of  the  sa- 
lutary effects  of  draining;  particularly  the  benefit 
produced  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  by  reclaim- 
ing large  tracts  of  fens  and  bogs  in  the  eastern  coun- 
ties of  Kngland,  a  benefit  felt  oven  in  the  metropolis; 
and  a  few  cases  nearly  analogous  in  the  United  States 
might  be  cited;  but  1  am  not  aware  that  the  experi- 
ment has  been  thoroughly  tested  in  this  country. 

{Concluded  in  our  next.) 


THE  WATCHMAN,  NO.  16. 

To  the  Watchman. 

Whilst  lately  perusing  the  works  of  an  old 
fashioned  foreign  author,  my  attention  was  ar- 
rested by  some  remarks  upon  a  class  of  per- 
sons, whom  he  terms  systematic  idlers.  The 
following  attempt  to  exhibit  a  part  of  them  in 
our  mother  tongue,  not  indeed  unmixed  with  a 
few  thoughts  of  my  own,  submitted  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Watchman;  and  if  they  meet  his 
approbation,  he  is  at  liberty  to  give  them  cir- 
culation. 1  do  not  mean  to  suppose  that  there 
are  any  amongst  the  readers  of  his  papers, 
who  have  positively  reduced  idleness  into  a 
system;  but  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for 
all  of  us  carefully  to  guard  against  the  danger- 
ous effects  which  long  continued  habits  of  self 
indulgence  are  very  prone  to  produce. 

An  accomplished  and  thorough-going  syste- 
matic idler  loves  solitude  rather  than  society; 
he  lives  for  himself;  and  manages  his  estate  so 
well  that  he  can  live  at  ease  and  in  a  respect- 
able style.  He  has  neither  family  nor  domes- 
tic cares;  and  being  master  of  his  own  time,  is 
careful  not  to  intrude  upon  that  of  others.  He 
is  the  most  regular  man  in  the  world;  has  ex- 
cellent health,  and  is  satisfied  with  his  lot. 
The  employment  of  his  time  is  apportioned 
with  the  utmost  exactness.  He  rises  and  goes 
to  sleep  at  the  same  hours  every  day;  a  certain 
portion  of  time  is  devoted  to  the  care  of  his 
estate,  which  he  is  sure  never  to  neglect;  read- 
ing, walking,  riding,  eating,  visiting,  and  other 
matters,  have  also  their  regular  allotments. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  week  he  never  fails  to 
attend  places  of  public  worsiiip,  and  has  the 
reputation  of  great  morality  and  sobriety.  In 
fact,  he  is  temperate  and  frugal;  no  friend  of 
licentiousness  and  boisterous  pleasures.  He 
rarely  speaks  evil  of  any  one,  and  never  seeks 
to  deprive  another  of  his  good  fortune  or 
standing  in  society;  pays  his  debts  with  rigid 
punctuality,  and  lives  quietly  for  himself.  Not- 
withstanding all  this,  what  is  he  when  we  in- 
quire fairly  into  his  whole  character?  Is  he 
any  thing  more  than  a  mere  systematic  idler? 
What  is  the  main  purpose  of  his  plan?  Con- 
venience and  methodical  indolence.  He  lives 
temperately,  to  preserve  his  health;  frugally, 
that  lie  may  not  starve;  and  soberly,  to  avoid 
the  troublesome  consequences  of  irregularity. 
He  lives  for  himself,  and  not  for  others.  Is  it 
for  this  that  he  was  placed  in  the  great  society 
of  mankind?  He  promotes  his  own  comfort; 
is  it  this  that  reason  requires  and  approves? 
He  takes  good  care  of  his  estate,  as  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  reasonable  man  to  do.  But  has  he 
no  duty  beyond  the  employment  of  liis  money? 
Is  not  the  useful  employment  of  time  also  an 
imperative  and  a  constant  obligation?  He  be- 
stows it  solely  upon  the  support  and  indulgence 
of  his  body;  and  therefore  lives  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  he  may  continue  to  live  as  much 
longer  as  possible.  *  *  *  *  He  believes  that 
he  does  no  evil,  because  he  preserves  himself 
from  critne,  which  is  indee(l  its  own  punish- 
ment; but  his  wiiole  plan  of  life  is  evil,  as  op- 
posed to  reason  and  the  laws  of  Providence. 
He  shows,  even  by  his  own  conduct,  that  the 
iniman  soul  is  an  active  being;  l\  r  he  gives 
her  a  sort  of  entertainment  every  hour.  Why 
can  he  not  see  that  it  is  far  better  to  be  a  use- 


ful and  industrious  man,  than  a  mere  busy  id- 
ler ?  Does  he  hope  that  God  will  reward  him 
in  eternity,  for  the  pains  which  he  has  so  care- 
fully bestowed  upon  the  gratification  of  his 
senses  ?  Could  he  sleep  as  long  as  he  would, 
he  would  perhaps  pass  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  in  slumber.  It  mailers  fiot  how  little  he 
have  received  of  the  gifts  of  nature,  he  is  call- 
ed upon  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  reason  and  reli- 
gion in  common  with  other  men;  and  to  em- 
ploy faithfully,  for  the  good  of  mankind,  those 
talents,  however  small,  with  which  he  may  be 
blessed.  In  this  does  his  virtue  and  true  com- 
fort consist.  Let  him  live  a  contented  fellow 
citizen,  and  not  a  mere  visionary  anchorite. 
Some  degree  of  indulgence  is  not  denied  to 
him;  but  he  should  always  remember,  that  he 
is  not  to  live  for  himself  alone;  else  he  might 
as  well  have  been  confined  in  some  cave  or 
solitary  island,  and  simply  surrounded  with  the 
necessaries  of  life.  In  short,  it  is  untrue  that 
a  life  of  self-indulgence  is  a  life  of  content- 
ment. When  such  a  man  reflects,  and  he  must 
have  some  serious  thoughts  in  spite  of  his 
sluggishness,  does  his  heart  never  suggest  any 
objections  to  his  way  of  living?  Does  he  feel 
no  vacancy  in  his  mind;  no  anxiety  lest  others 
should  despise  him,  in  whose  service  he  never 
spends  an  hour;  no  shame  that  he  has  lived  so 
long  without  having  become  a  better  or  a 
wiser  man?  Should  lie  some  day  be  deprived 
of  those  worldly  possessions,  which  he  now 
uses  exclusively  for  his  own  convenience,  and 
his  present  abundance  should  be  turned  into 
want,  could  he  resign  himself  to  the  protecting 
hand  of  Providence,  and  rely  for  consolation 
upon  the  promise  of  his  holy  help?  When  he 
thinks  of  death,  can  he  look  forward  with  hope? 
If  he  possess  not  these  advantages  of  mind,  he 
can  never  know  contentment.  He  is  a  slave 
to  his  convenience;  and  may  indeed  be  re- 
warded for  his  servitude  with  a  few  years  of 
trifling  gratification;  but  is  he  not  at  the  same 
time  severely  punished,  in  the  total  absence  of 
those  higher  enjoyments  to  which  his  selfish 
habits  must  ever  render  him  a  stranger? 


LAST  LINES  OF  COWPER. 

T/ie  following  are  said  to  be  the  last  Lines  that 
Caliper  wrote. 

To  Jesus,  the  crown  of  my  hope, 
My  soul  is  in  haste  to  be  gone  ; 

O  bear  me,  ye  Cherubims,  up. 
And  waft  me  away  to  his  throne. 

My  Saviour,  whom  absent  I  love  ; 

Who  not  having  seen,  1  adore  ; 
Whose  name  is  exalted  above 

All  glory,  dominion  and  pow'r. 

Dissolve  lliou  the  bands  that  detain 
My  soul  from  her  portion  in  thee; 

Oh  !  strike  oft"  the  adamant  chain, 
And  make  me  eternally  free. 

When  that  happy  era  begins. 

When  arrayed  in  thy  glory  I  shine, 

And  no  longer  pierce  with  my  sins 
The  bosom  on  which  I  recline. 


Dii^D,  at  his  residence,  at  .lericho.  Long  Island,  on 
Seventh  day  evening,  the  27lh  ult.  Elias  Uicks, 
in  his  eighty-third  year. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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^opy  of  a  letter  from  Samuel  Fothekgill 
to  S.  E. 
Warrington,  25th  of  7thnio.  1757. 
My  dear  Friend, — True  friendship,  like  its 
ynonjrnous  virtue,  charity,  is  not  restricted 
0  the  general  forms  of  correspondence;  but 
i^henever  its  sacred  warmth  is  felt,  discovers 
tself,  though  perhaps  in   weak  productions, 
^his  at  present  is  my  apology  to  thee  for  vvrit- 
[ig  at  tliis  time,  as  I  have  had  no  acknow- 
3dgement  from  thee  of  the  receipt  of  ray 
1st. 

I  hope  it  is  well  with  thee,  though,  if  I  judge 
ight,  in  a  situation  rather  painful  than  joyous: 
ut  I  rejoice  in  thy  tribulation,  as  it  most  cer- 
linly  tends  to  produce  experience  to  thyself, 
nd  a  yet  further  establishment  in  that  holy 
Lability  which  is  the  blessed  fruit  of  suffering, 
'hen  rightly  digested. 

Such  are  the  times,  as  to  require  the  true 
ons  of  the  immortal  Father  to  enter  into  their 
hambers  of  mourning,  and  weep  for  themselves 
nd  Jerusalem's  progeny;  and  even  to  adopt 
ie  prophet's  wish,  "  Oh!  that  my  head  was 
raters;"  nevertheless.  He  whose  is  the  cause, 
le  kingdom,  the  power,  and  the  glory,  is  not 
nmindful  of  his  distressed  servants;  nay,  their 
orrowful  bemoaning  are  to  him  a  very  accept- 
ble  sacrifice,  and  a  divine  fragrance  attends 
bem,  as  a  part  of  that  sweet  odour  which  ever 
rises  to  perfume  his  holy  habitation.  Let  not, 
lierefore,  thy  disconsolate  situation,  in  weak- 
ess  and  in  great  poverty  at  times,  dismay 
iiee;  neither  lose  thy  hold  in  humble  depend- 
igpatience,  for  that  love,  which  is  syinbolical- 
y  set  forth  as  a  woman  to  her  sucking  child, 
5  towards  thee;  and  as  thou  abides  in  its  holy 
elish,  and  lives  in  obedience  to  its  holy  dic- 
ates,  thy  borders,  though  now  scarce  visible, 
irill  be  laid  with  fair  stones:  thy  windows,  or 
iculties  of  thy  spiritual  understanding,  with 
gates,  well  polished  or  squared,  according  to 
he  rules  of  unerring  rectitude;  and  all  thy 
;ales,  through  which  the  will  passes  into  ac- 
ion,  of  transparent  carbuncle,  all  fitly  framed 
ogether,  as  a  receptacle  for  him,  who  is  glo- 
ious  throughout  all  his  name.  Thus  would 
he  Holy  One  build  thee  up  to  his  praise;  and 
f  he  be  the  architect,  no  matter  whether  we 
ire  a  lodge  in  a  garden  of  cucumbers,  or  built 
ip  in  the  similitude  of  a  palace;  for  both  are 
lecessary  in  the  appendage  of  the  King  of 
nngs. 

Repine  not,  therefore,  dear  friend,  at  the 
vise  allotment  of  the  great  Master  to  thee,  in 
;he  economy  of  the  holy  household;  infinite- 
y  wise  is  he  who  hath  assigned  it,  and  the  fu- 
qre  reward  is  proportioned  rather  to  thefde- 
.  ity  of  his  servants,  than  to  the  sphere  of  their 
notion  in  dignity. 

I  sympathize  with  the  afflicted  from  experi- 
3Bce,  yea  from  my  present  lot,  which  is  cast 
jy  the  fountain  of  Marah.  I  may  perhaps  be 
jreparing  for  some  future  service,  but  am  at 
present,  as  I  believe  is  requisite  for  me,  stript 
Df  all.  Some  glimmerings  of  the  Master's  coun- 
tenance at  times  appear;  but  in  the  general 
situation  of  my  mind,  I  feel  less  than  the  least 
pf  all  true  disciples.  May  the  name  of  my 
Grod  be  exalted,  though  I  am  abased  in -dust 
md  ashes. 

My  dear  wife  has  been  absent  in  truth's  ser- 


vice ten  days.  I  must  conclude  with  the  ten- 
ders of  dear  love  to  J.  T.  friend  P.  and  wife, 
R.  C.  and  any  worthy  enquirer. 

Farewell,  dear  S.  be  vigilant  and  hap[»y. 
Thine  in  truest  affection, 

SAMUEL  FOTHERGILL. 


CHRISTIAN  ETHICS. 

[Continued  from  p.  158.) 

Dr.  Wright  has  also  told  us  "  that  separation  has 
never  done  good."  The  e.xperience  of  this  synod  is 
a  proof  of  the  contrary.  The  Antrim  presbytery, 
was  separated  from  this  synod  :  and  what  has  fol- 
lowed ?  Why  we  are  told,  all  their  congregrations 
adhered  to  them,  are  now  Arians,  and  lost  to  this 
synod.  Never  was  there  a  more  palpable  misstate- 
ment. The  meeting-houses,  no  doubt,  remained  to 
the  Arian  ministers  of  Belfast ;  but  the  third  con- 
gregation sprang  up  in  the  synod  more  populous 
than  the  other  two.  Newtownards,  Holywood,  An- 
trim, Larne,  are  examples  to  the  same  effect.  One 
part  of  the  people,  no  doubt,  followed  an  Arian 
ministiy.  But  generally,  by  much  the  more  nu- 
merous portion,  faithfully  adhered  to  the  synod  and 
orthodoxy.  Had  not  the  Antrim  presbytery  been 
separated  from  the  synod,  perhaps  one-tenth  of  the 
entire  Presbyterian  population  of  Ulster,  had  now, 
under  their  successors,  been  the  followers  of  an 
Arian  ministry. — Whereas,  in  general,  their  congre- 
gations are  much  less  numerous  than  the  Orthodox 
bodies  which  have  adhered  to  the  synod.  If  Dr. 
Wright  then  admit  that  an  Orthodox  ministry  is 
preferable  to  an  Arian  ministry,  he  will  be  compelled 
to  acknowledge,  by  an  appeal  to  fact,  that  separation 
has  done  extensive  good  in  the  General  Synod  of 
Ulster. 

By  more  than  one  member  of  this  liouse  we  have 
been  informed  that  any  separation  would  injure  our 
"importance,"  and  tend  to  weaken  essentially  the 
"  Presbyterian  interest."  I  do  not  indeed  compre- 
hend what  is  meant  by  the  "  Presbyterian  interest." 
If  it  signify  our  influence  with  the  government  of 
the  country,  experience  proves  that  government 
have  ever  looked  upon  Arian  and  Orthodox  with 
equal  eye.  Nor  has  the  separation  of  the  Secession 
Church  from  the  synod  weakened  the  "  Presbyterian 
interest"  in  the  eyes  of  government,  but  rather 
seems  to  have  given  it  an  additional  importance. 
But  I  hope  this  cannot  be  what  is  meant  by  the 
"  Presbyterian  interest ;"  and  if  it  be  not,  I  know  of 
no  other  "  interest"  a  Church  can  have  at  heart,  but 
the  interest  of  Christ  in  the  salvation  of  sinners. 
That  separation  would  strengthen  this  "  interest,"  I 
think,  must  be  obvious  to  every  observer.  Be- 
tween Arian  and  Orthodox,  there  is  really  no  com- 
munion. Engaged  in  the  same  yoke,  we  are  wast- 
ing our  strength  by  pulling  in  opposite  directions. 
But  not  only  is  communion  dissolved  betsveen  those 
opposing  parties,  but  is  it  not  nearly,  in  eifect,  dis- 
solved between  the  Orthodox  themselves  ?  Our 
minds  are  so  occupied,  our  time  is  so  wasted,  in 
fruitless  and  endless  debates,  that  the  real  interests 
of  vital  religion  are  neglected,  and  the  real  purposes 
of  a  religious  meeting  entirely  overlooked  or  defeat- 
ed. 

"  Behold,  (says  the  Divine  Word,)  how  good  and 
how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in 
unity."  Behold,  says  our  melancholy  experience, 
how  unprofitable  and  unhappy  it  is  to  dwell  togeth- 
er in  disagreement.  I  shall  relate  an  instance  of  the 
ill  effects  of  our  "  disunited  union,"  and  exhibit  them 
in  the  unhappy  misrepresentations  consequent  upon 
our  divisions. 

Mr.  Montgomery  has  written,  and  his  friends  have 
published  to  tiie  world,  that  Mr.  Cooke  said,  at 
Strabanc,  "  that  he  is  only  to  love  those  of  his  own 
creed  ;  and  view  those  who  differ  from  him  as  he 
would  i-egard  robbers."  Since  misrepresentations 
were  first  made,  the  instance  before  us  has  never 
been  surpassed.  Such  a  sentiment  never  rose  in 
Mr.  Cooke's  mind — was  never  uttered  by  his  lips. 
Well  might  Mr.  M.  call  it  the  product  of  "  passion," 
and  not  the  dictate  of  "  the  spirit  of  truth."  But  to 
whatever  origin  it  is  to  be  ascribed,  the  good  or  the 


evil  is  not  mine.  To  Mr.  M.  it  owes  its  existence, 
and  he  may  bestow  it  as  he  pleases.  The  real  state- 
ment is  as  follows  : — In  answer  to  the  argument  for 
continued  union  between  Arians,  Socinians,  and 
Orthodox,  in  this  synod,  which  was  drawn  from  the 
text  "  love  as  brethren,"  I  observed,  that  in  order  to 
feel  the  love  referred  to  in  the  text,  it  was  necessary, 
first,  to  be  "brethren  ;"  partakers  of  the  same  faith, 
and  hope,  and  promises.  Perfect  Christian  love,  I 
observed,  was  distinguished  by  divines,  and  correctly 
distinguished,  as  containing  the  "  love  of  cowpla- 
cency,'"  with  which,  I  conceived,  those  who  were 
truly  "  brethren"  in  Christ  were  alone  able  to  con- 
template one  another.  I  then  added,  that  while  the 
Arian  looked  upon  the  Trinitarian  as  an  idolater,  it 
was  impossible  he  could  regard  his  imaginary  idola- 
try with  "complacency,"  or,  consequently,  his 
person  with  the  "  love  of  complacency."  And  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  while  the  Orthodox  viewed  the 
Arian  as  attempting  to  rob  his  Lord  of  his  essential 
glory,  hs  could  not  look  upon  the  alleged  robbery 
with  "  complacency,"  or  regard  his  person  with  the 
"  love  of  complacency."  But,  at  the  same  time,  I 
stated  that  the  opposing  parties,  or  any  other  oppos- 
ing parties,  did  not,  therefore,  cease  to  love  one 
another;  but  their  love  was  a  love  of  mere  "  benevo- 
lence," without  the  possibility  of  that  "complacency" 
essential  to  perfect  Cliristian  love.  I  repeat  the  dis- 
tinction ;  I  regard  it  as  a  solemn  truth  ;  and  the  va- 
rious occurrences  of  this  synod  are  so  many  practical 
commentaries  upon  the  correctness  of  the  observa- 
tion. How  unlike  it  is  to  the  misconception,  or  mis- 
representation of  Mr.  M.,  I  leave  this  synod  to  de- 
termine. The  object  then,  sir,  of  my  contemplat- 
ed motion— a  motion  already  approved  by  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  this  house — is,  to  attempt  a 
remedy  for  the  evils  that  are  found  to  exist  in  the 
constituency  of  this  body. 


DANIEL  DE  FOE. 

The  following  passage  from  Wilson's  me- 
moirs of  the  life  and  times  of  that  celebrated 
and  most  original  writer  will  interest  our 
readers. 

"  De  Foe,  in  defending  himself,  thus  con- 
tinues:— '  But  I  am  not  only  abused  in  matters 
of  copy,  but  of  subject  also,  by  a  person  whol- 
ly a  stranger,  who  takes  the  liberty  first  to 
charge  me  falsely,  and  tiien  to  make  me  speak 
ridiculously,  the  better  to  confirm  what  he  pre- 
tends to  advance,  which  I  take  to  be  one  of  the 
worst  sorts  of  forgery.  The  case  shortly  is 
this;  having  occasion  in  a  former  review  to 
mention  the  Quakers  among  tiie  several  sorts 
of  dissenters,  I  concluded  by  expressing  my 
belief  that  t.*iey  are  not  only  Christians,  but 
many  of  them  better  Christians  than  those  who 
pretend  to  condemn  them.  For  this,  I  am  fal- 
len upon  by  a  certain  man  of  volumes,  (for  it 
seems  he  has  written  many,)  in  a  penny-book, 
infilled,  '  The  Quakers'  Catechism;'  to  which 
as  a  shoeing-horn  to  draw  in  the  people  to  buy 
it,  is  added  in  the  title,  '  The  shortest  way  with 
Daniel  de  Poc:'  a  true  printer's  cheat,  that  when 
people  v/ere  expecting  great  things,  and  some 
new  proposal  concerning  what  was  to  be  done 
with  the  man  which  so  many  want  to  be  rid  of, 
when  they  come  to  look  into  the  book,  found  it 
to  contain  nothing  but  a  long  rhapsody  of  Bil- 
lingsgate language,  and  raillery  against  the 
Quakers,  which  he  must  have  a  great  deal  of 
talent  of  self-denial  that  can  bear  the  reading. 
At  the  end  is  a  loud  challenge  upon  the  poor 
revietc,  for  saying,  he  hoped  the  Quakers  were 
Christians,  offering  conference,  and  desiring 
me  to  get  a  deputation  from  the  Quakers  to 
meet  him,  and  hear  him  prove  the  negative. 
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"Indeed,  this  author,  wliose  name  it  seems 
is  Francis  Bugg,  had  been  answered  by  silence, 
the  general  return  I  give  to  such  rudenesses, 
had  I  not  thought  it  necessary  a  little  to  clear 
up  my  charity,  and  show  the  grounds  I  had  for 
it,  which  I  think  every  man  bound  to  do;  and 
this,  not  so  much  for  the  satisfaction  of  Mr. 
Bugg,  who,  I  am  informed,  may  be  much 
sooner  confuted  than  silenced,  as  for  vindicat- 
ing that  true  spirit  of  charity,  which  I  think 
the  laws  of  God  and  man  oblige  me  to.  It 
must  not  be  expected  that  I  shall  here  under- 
take to  examine  or  vindicate  the  principles  of 
the  Quakers,  who,  at  the  same  time,  do  not  pro- 
fess them;  nor  shall  I  enter  into  any  of  this  au- 
thor's elaborate  scandals;  who,  like  Satan,  brings 
a  railing  accusation.  Let  him  go  on  with  his 
large  folio,  which  he  says  he  is  printing;  I  dare 
say  nobody  will  give  himself  the  trouble  to  re- 
ply, and  not  many  to  read  him;  for  I  am  told  it  is 
very  difficult  for  him  to  write  any  thing  he  has 
not  printed  before,  and  that  has  not  been  often 
answered."* 

In  the  present  day,  when  the  Quakers  have 
fully  established  their  claims  to  those  honoura- 
ble distinctions  which  elevate  man  in  the  scale 
of  being,  it  would  seem  needless  to  go  about 
proving  their  Christianity;  it  was  different  how- 
ever when  our  author  wrote.  Leslie,  and  ma- 
ny other  writers  equally  distinguished  by  their 
want  of  charity,  as  well  as  common  sense,  ex- 
cluded them,  in  common  with  all  dissenters, 
from  the  pale  of  salvation.  But  their  bigotry, 
which  was  then  mischievous,  inasmuch  as  it 
served  to  alarm  the  civil  power,  as  well  as  to 
frighten  old  women  and  children,  is  fit  only  to 
be  despised,  and  the  men  laughed  at  for  their 
folly.    Vol.  ii.  241—248. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Convincement  of 
Benjamin  Bangs. 

I  have  lately,  for  the  first  time,  met  with  a 
brief  narrative  under  the  above  title,  with 
which  1  have  been  much  interested.  Benja- 
min Bangs  became  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  about  the  year  1671,  being  at  that 
time  a  resident  in  London,  and  died,  after  a 
life  of  remarkable  dedication  in  the  cause  of 
righteousness,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age, 
a  minister  about  sixty-five  years,  "  eminently 
gifted,"  says  the  concluding  paragraph,  "both 
for  doctrine  and  discipline,  well  knowing  how 
to  divide  the  word  aright,  and  was  indeed  as  a 
prince  in  our  Israel."  I  may,  on  a  future  oc- 
casion, furnish  some  further  particulars  of  this 
bright  son  of  the  morning,  but  the  immediate 
object  of  reference  to  the  memoirs  is,  to  in- 
troduce an  extract  relative  to  the  building  of  a 
meeting-iiousc  in  Norwich,  of  which  place,  at 
a  subsequent  period  of  his  life,  our  friend  was 

*  in  another  Review,  De  Foe,  in  allusion  to  the 
tory  addresses  presented  at  the  Latter  end  of  this  reign 
(Anne),  says,  "  I  cannot  but  liken  them  to  some  late 
Books  written  by  Mr.  Bugg  against  the  Quakers. 
Those  they  were  wrote  for  did  not  value  them;  those 
they  were  wrote  against  would  not  read  them;  those 
that  read  them  did  not  understand  them;  those  that 
understood  tlicm  did  not  like  them;  those  thai  liked 
thorn  would  not  buy  them;  his  friends  would  not  vin- 
dicate them,  his  enemies  would  not  trouble  them- 
gclvcs  to  answer  them;  and  he  that  wrote  them,  did 
not  believe  them:  all  this  but  the  last  was  from  the 
character  of  the  author." — Review,  8 — 30. 
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an  inhabitant.  At  the  present  time,  when 
Friends  in  this  country,  in  many  places,  have 
been  driven  from  their  meeting-houses,  and  are 
under  the  necessity  of  erecting  new  ones  for 
their  own  accommodation,  they  may  derive  en- 
couragement from  the  perusal  of  this  artless  ac- 
count of  the  manner  in  which  some  of  our  wor- 
thy predecessors  proceeded  in  a  business  of  a 
similar  nature;  and  from  the  alacrity  and  libera- 
lity which  actuated  them,  in  the  midst  of  the 
persecutions  and  difficulties  of  various  kinds, 
with  which  they  were  surrounded,  we  may  seve- 
rally be  incited  to  contribute  our  reasonable  por- 
tion towards  supplying  the  requisite  means,  not 
grudgingly,  "  but  willingly,"  and  "  of  a  ready 
mind,"  seeing  that  it  is  in  the  service  of  Him 
to  whom  we  owe  much,  for  manifold  blessings 
bounteously  showered  upon  us,  who,  be  it 
thankfully  acknowledged,  has  been  with  us  as 
in  six  troubles,  and,  we  may  reverently  trust, 
will  not  leave  us  in  the  seventh,  while  with 
sincerity,  and  truth,  and  cheerfulness,  we  are 
concerned  to  maintain  our  allegiance  to  his 
sovereign  and  blessed  will.  It  may  be  well  to 
add,  that  of  the  meeting-houses  in  England, 
that  at  Norwich  is  said  to  rank  the  third  in  size; 
whether  the  existing  building  is  the  same  with 
the  one  to  which  the  extract  refers,  I  am  not 
informed.  R.  S. 

"  The  next  spring,  in  the  year  1679,  I  went 
up  to  London,  and  after  the  yearly  meeting  was 
over  I  returned  to  Norwich;  visiting  some 
meetings  in  Essex  and  SulTolk,  and  got  home 
in  health,  having  had  many  sweet  and  com- 
fortable opportunities  to  mine  and  Fj-iends' 
mutual  satisfaction. 

"  And  although  things  had  been  at  a  low 
ebb  formerly  for  several  years  in  that  city  of 
Norwich,  as  to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of 
truth,  yet  now  the  hearts  of  many  were  opened 
to  receive  the  testimony  of  it,  and  they  joined 
with  and  sat  down  amongst  us,  and  their  gra- 
vity and  sobriety  gained  them  a  good  report 
amongst  the  people;  by  which  several  who 
were  strangers  to  us  came  also  to  be  convin- 
ced cf,  and  received  the  truth,  joining  them- 
selves to  our  Society,  whereby  we  were  strait- 
ened for  room  where  the  meeting  was  kept; 
and  there  being  a  piece  of  ground  that  Friends 
had  formerly  purchased,  we  began  to  talk  of 
building  a  meeting-house  thereon,  which  the 
younger  sort  of  Friends  were  zealously  con- 
cerned for;  but  there  not  being  many  wealthy 
men  amongst  us,  although  they  were  sensible 
that  such  a  place  was  wanting,  they  began  to 
consult  how  or  which  way  money  could  be 
raised  to  answer  the  occasion:  upon  this,  those 
that  were  ofthebest  nbilitiesmadesubscriptions, 
and  alter  tliat,  had  recourse  to  workmen  that 
understood  building,  to  compute  what  the 
charge  of  such  a  building  as  was  intended 
might  amount  to,  which  was  accordingly  done. 

"  When  wc  finding  the  subscriptions  fall 
short  of  tiiat  sum,  before  Friends  could  be  got 
to  enlarge  their  former  subscriptions,  they  be- 
gan to  call  upon  the  younger  sort,  who  as  yet 
had  subscribed  nothing,  to  know  what  they 
would  do  towards  carrying  on  of  the  work;  up- 
on wiiich  they  had  a  meeting  amongst  them- 
selves, and  all  being  sensible  of  the  necessity 
for  such  a  place,  they  needed  not  many  words 


to  stir  them  up  to  subscribe  out  of  their  small 
abilities,  most  of  them  being  journeymen  j 
combers,  weavers,  shoemakers,  &c.  but  were 
desired  not  to  put  down  more  than  what  they  ; 
would  take  care  honestly  to  pay  when  called 
upon:  so  they  began  to  consider  how  much  they 
could  earn  in  a  week,  and  how  much  of  that 
they  could  lay  by  towards  the  forwarding  of 
so  good  a  work;  upon  which  we  found  that  a 
handsome  sum  would  be  raised.  This  gave 
such  encouragement  to  the  former  subscribe!  s, 
that  they  agreed  with  the  several  workmen  to 
erect  such  a  building  as  was  proposed  to  them. 

"  This  intention  of  Friends  soon  got  air  in 
the  city,  and  some  of  the  leading  men  thereof, 
particularly  the  then  recorder,  gave  out,  that 
the  Quakers  never  should  build  an  house  there; 
but  Friends  took  no  notice  of  his  threats,  but 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  house;  and  before  it  ' 
was  wholly  laid,  several  of  the  younger  sort  of  ' 
Friends  took  a  view  of  it,  and,  believing  it  " 
would  not  be  large  enough  to  answer  the  occa- '' 
sion,  desired  the  workmen  to  stop  till  farther  ' 
orders;  upon  which  they  had  recourse  to  the  ' 
first  subscribers,  some  of  whom  subscribed  ten 
pounds  apiece  more;  but  that  still  falling  short  ' 
to  make  good  the  intended  enlargement,  the  F 
poorer  sort  were  again  called  upon  to  know  ' 
what  they  would  contribute  farther;  upon  which  " 
they  had  another  meeting  to  consider  of  it,  " 
whereat  they  readily  fell  in  to  enlarge  their  ' 
first  subscriptions.  ' 

"  And  they  found  the  Lord  so  blessed  their  | 
endeavours,  that  they  could  contribute  more 
than  they  thought  they  could  when  they  sub-  ^ 
scribed  before,  and  so  they  handsomely  ad-  ^ 
vanced  above  their  first  proposal.  And  for  a  ^ 
farther  enlargement  thereto,  the  young  men  || 
made  application  to  the  young  women,  serv-  || 
ants,  &c.  desiring  them  to  exert  themselves  | 
upon  this  occasion,  which  they  readily  did,  and  |) 
raised  several  pounds  amongst  themselves:  af-  ^ 
ter  which  the  work  went  readily  on,  and  was 
finished  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 

"  But  the  aforesaid  recorder  breathed  out  far-  jf 
ther  threatenings,  saying,  although  the  Quakers  fi 
had  built  the  house,  they  should  never  meet  in  lel 
it.    Yet  when  every  tiling  was  finished  within 
the  house,  as  well  as  without,  we  had  our  first 
meeting  there  on  a  fouith  day,  in  the  year  ^' 
1680,  which  was  pretty  large  and  comfortable, 
for  the  Lord's  blessed  presence  was  among  us* 
and  we  parted  peaceably.  ik 

"  The  first  day  following,  we  met  again  in  the 
morning,  which  meeting  also  ended  in  peace  to  k 
our  great  satisfaction.    In  the  afternoon  the 
meeting  was  much  larger,  but  towards  the  con- 
elusion  thereof  came  the  recorder,  with  old  P 
parson  Whitefoot,  ])ricst  of  the  parish,  and  se- 
veral  officers,  soldiers,  and  others,     I  was  at  } 
prayer  when  they  came  in,  and  the  recordei  '"i 
and  the  priest  stepped  upon  a  seat,  and  tlierf 
stood  till  1  had  almost  done;  then  the  record-  • 
er  cried  out,  '  Silence  there.'    When  I  arose  k 
from  my  knees  he  asked  me  my  name,  anc  ft 
what  trade  I  was  of,  and  then  ordered  the  con  ii 
stables  to  take  me  out  into  the  passage  tiiat  goes  ii 
to  the  street,  and  then  went  on   taking  th(  fe 
names  of  Friends  present;  but  the  old  pries  h 
was  quickly  weary  of  staying,  for  several  toh  to 
him,  it  ill  became  liim  to  appear  there,  to  en 
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ourage  a  spirit  of  persecution  against  his  pea- 
eable  neighbours.  The  recorder  answered, 
You  meet  in  contenDpt  of  the  law.'  He  was 
iYiswered,  that  we  looked  upon  it  as  our  indis- 
ensable  duty  to  meet  together  to  perform  that 
rorship  which  we  owe  to  Almighty  God,  and 
hat  we  are  no  disturbance  to  the  government, 
teing  peaceably  met  together,  which  they 
hemseives  were  witnesses  to  the  truth  of.  The 
)ld  parson,  as  aforesaid,  quickly  withdrew  and 
vent  into  the  street;  but  having  stood  there  a 
vhile  he  came  in  again,  and  stepping  up  to  me, 
aid,  '  You  are  a  stubborn  people,  and  might 
irevent  all  this  trouble  if  you  would  come  to 
hurch.'  I,  pointing  to  the  steeple-house,  said, 
What,  dost  thou  call  that  the  church?'  He 
aid,  '  Yes,  it  is  a  church;  if  it  be  not  a  church, 
fhat  is  a  chuj-ch?  I  say  it  is  the  church.'  I 
|,j  inswered,  '  The  church  of  God  is  the  ground 
fei  ,nd  pillar  of  truth.'  '  You  talk!'  said  he;  '  if  I 
sk  you  one  question  of  divinity,  you  cannot  an- 
wer  me  a  word.'  I  answered,  '  How  dost 
hou  know  that,  thou  has  not  yet  tried  me;' 
nd  he  went  away  into  the  meeting  again,  with- 
out any  reply. 

He  had  not  staid  long  there  but  he  came  out 
In,,  igain,  and  there  being  several  people  in  the 
(1,1  )assage,  he  began  to  tell  them  the  Quakers 
vere  an  erroneous  people;  they  deny  baptism 
md  the  Lord's  supper.  I  stepped  up  to  him, 
ind  laid  my  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and  said. 
Thou  asserts  what  thou  canst  never  prove.' 
Oh,'  said  he, '  are  you  there?'  and  so  went  into 
he  street,  and  staying  till  the  recorder  came 
3ut,  they  walked  away  together. 

'  Two  Friends  in  the  meeting  having  observ- 
3d  the  recorder's  rigorous  proceedings,  re- 
Tiinded  him  of  the  illegal  proceedings  of  Emp- 
ion  and  Dudley;  at  which  he  took  such  offence, 
that  after  he  had  done  taking  names,  he  made 
heir  mittimus,  and  sent  them  to  prison,  where, 
[  think,  they  were  confined  till  discharged  by 
the  following  quarter  sessions.  .  I  expected 
ikewise  to  be  committed,  being  kept  all  this 
lime  under  a  guard  in  the  passage;  but  when 
;he  recorder  came  out,  he  looked  upon  me, 
[ret  said  nothing,  but  passed  away,  which  the 
ieri  ruard  observing,  they  also  passed  away,  and 
ilijfeft  me  at  liberty." 
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Undesigned  Coincidences  between  the  several 
writings  of  the  Evangelists. 
At  page  103  of  the  present  volume,  were  in- 
troduced, under  the  above  head,  a  few  remarks 
respecting  a  recent  publication  by  J.  J.  Blunt, 
together  with  extracts  from  it,  and  an  intima- 
tion that  we  should  probably  make  further  ex- 
tracts. Accordingly  we  have  selected  for  the 
present  number  his  8th,  9th,  and  10th  chap- 
ters. 

Matt.  xiv.  1.  At  that  time  Herod  the  tetrarch 
heard  of  the  fame  of  Jesus,  and  said  unio  his  servants, 
this  is  John  the  Baptist,  who  is  risen  from  the  dead." 

St.  Matthew  here  declares,  that  Herod  de- 
livered his  opinion  of  Christ  to  his  servants. 
There  must  have  been  some  particular  reason, 
one  would  imagine,  to  induce  him  to  make 
ich  a  communication  to  them  above  all  other 
people.  What  could  it  have  been?  St.  Mark 
does  not  help  us  to  solve  the  question,  for  he 
jj  contents  himself  with  recording  what  Herod 


said.  Neither  does  St.  Luke,  in  the  parallel 
passage,  tell  us  to  whom  he  addressed  himself 
— "  he  was  desirous  of  seeing  him,  because 
he  had  heard  many  things  of  him.''''  By  j  e- 
ferring,  however,  to  the  8th  chapter  of  this 
last  evangelist,  the  cause  why  Herod  had  heard 
so  much  ahovt  Christ,  and  why  he  talked  to 
his  servants  about  him,  is  sufficiently  explained, 
but  it  is  by  the  merest  accident.  We  are  there 
informed,  "  that  Jesus  went  throughout  every 
city  and  village,  preaching  and  showing  the 
glad  tidings  of  the  kingdom  of  God;  and  the 
twelve  were  with  him,  and  certain  women  who 
had  Been  healed  of  evil  spirits  and  infirmities  : 
Mary  called  Magdalene,  out  of  whom  went 
seven  devils;  and  Johanna,  the  wife  of  Chuza, 
Herod's  steward,  and  Susanna,  and  many 
others  which  ministered  unto  him  of  their  sub- 
stance." 

And  again,  in  chap.  xiii.  v.  1.  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  we  read,  amongst  other  dis- 
tinguished converts,  of  "  Manaen,  which  had 
been  brought  up  tvith  Herod  the  tetrarch,' '  or, 
in  ofher  words,  who  was  his  foster-brother. 
We,  see,  therefore,  that  Clirist  had  followers 
from  amongst  the  household  of  this  very  prince, 
and,  accordingly,  that  Herod  was  very  likely 
to  discourse  with  his  servants  on  a  subject  in 
which  they  were  better  informed  than  himself. 

We  do  not  read  a  great  deal  respecting 
Herod  the  tetrarch  in  the  evangelists;  but  all 
that  is  said  of  him  will  be  perceived,  on  exami- 
ination,  (for  it  may  not  strike  us  at  first  sight,) 
to  be  perfectly  harmonious. 

When  the  disciples  had  forgotten  to  take 
bread  with  them  in  the  boat,  our  Lord  warns 
them  to  "  take  heed  and  beware  of  the  leaven 
of  the  Pharisees,  and  of  </te  leaven  of  Herod.'' 
So  says  St.  Mark,  viii.  15.  The  charge  which 
Jesus  gives  them  on  this  occasion  is  thus  word- 
ed by  St.  Matthew,  "  Take  heed  and  beware 
of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and  of  the  Sad- 
ducees,"  xvi.  6.  The  obvious  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  the  t^vo  passages  is,  that  Herod 
himself  was  a  Sadducee.  Let  us  turn  to  St. 
Luke,  and  though  still  we  find  no  assertion  to 
this  efl'ect,  he  would  clearly  lead  us  to  the  same 
conclusion,  chap.  ix.  7.  "  Now  Herod  the  te- 
trarch heard  of  all  that  was  done  by  him  ; 
and  he  was  perplexed,  because  that  it  was  said 
of  some  that  John  was  risen  from  the  dead; 
and  of  some  that  Elias  had  appeared;  and  of 
some,  that  one  of  the  old  prophets  was  risen 
again.  And  Herod  said,  *  John  have  I  be- 
headed, but  who  is  this  of  whom  T  hear  such 
things  ?  and  he  desired  to  see  him.'  " 

The  transmigration  of  the  souls  of  good  men 
was  a  popular  belief  at  that  time  amongst  the 
Pharisees;  (see  Josephus,  B.  L  ii.  83.  14.)  a 
Pharisee,  therefore,  would  have  found  little 
difficulty  in  this  resurrection  of  John,  or  of  an 
old  prophet;  in  fact,  it  was  the  Pharisees,  no 
doubt,  who  started  the  idea:  not  so  Herod,  he 
was  perplexed  about  it;  he  had  "  beheaded 
John,"  which  was  in  his  creed  the  termina- 
tion of  his  existence;  well  then  might  he  ask 
"  who  is  this  of  whom  I  hear  such  things  ?" 

Neither  do  I  discover  any  objection  in  the 
parallel  passage  of  St.  Matthew  xiv.  1.  "  At 
that  time  Herod  the  tetrarch  heard  of  the 
fame  of  Jesus,  and  said  unto  his  servants, 


<  This  is  John  the  Baptist;  he  is  risen  from  the 
dead;  and  therefore  mighty  works  do  show 
forth  themselves  in  him.'  "  It  is  the  language 
of  a  man,  (especially  when  taken  in  connexion 
wilh  St.  Luke,)  who  began  to  doubt  whether 
he  was  right  in  his  Sadducean  notions.  A 
guilty  conscience  awakening  in  him  some  ap- 
prehension, that  he  whom  he  had  murdered 
might  be  alive  again,  that  there  might,  after 
all,  be  a    resurrection,  and  angel,  and  spirit." 

Matt.  xxvi.  67.  "  Then  did  they  spit  in  his  face, 
and  buffeted  him;  and  others  smote  him  with  the 
palms  of  their  hands,  saying,  Prophesy  unto  us,  thou 
Christ,  who  is  he  that  smote  Ihee?" 

I  think  undesignedness  may  be  traced  in 
this  pa  ssage,  both  in  what  is  expressed  and 
what  is  omitted.  It  is  usual  for  one,  who  in- 
vents a  story  which  he  wishes  to  have  believ- 
ed, to  be  careful  that  its  several  parts  hang 
well  together — to  make  its  conclusions  follow 
from  its  premises — and  to  show  how  they  fol- 
low. He  naturally  considers  that  he  shall  be 
suspected,  unless  his  account  is  probable  and 
consistent,  and  he  labours  to  provide  against 
that  suspicion.  On  the  other  hand,  he  who  is 
telling  the  truth,  is  apt  to  state  his  facts,  and 
leave  them  to  their  fate;  he  speaks  as  one 
having  authority,  and  cares  not  about  the  why 
or  the  wherefore,  because  it  never  occurs  to 
him  that  such  particulars  are  wanted  to  make 
his  statement  credible;  and  accordingly,  if 
such  particulars  are  discoverable  at  all,  it  is 
most  commonly  by  inference,  and  incidentally. 

Now,  in  the  verse  of  St.  Matthew  placed  at 
the  head  of  this  paragraph,  it  is  written,  that 
"  they  smote  him  with  the  palms  of  their  hands, 
saying,  '  prophesy  unto  us,  thou  Christ,  who 
is  he  that  smote  thee  ?'  "  Had  it  happened  that 
the  records  of  the  other  evangelists  had  been 
lost,  no  critical  acuteness  could  possibly  have 
supplied  by  conjecture  the  omission  which  oc- 
curs in  this  passage,  and  yet,  without  that 
omission  being  supplied,  the  true  meaning  of 
the  passage  must  for  ever  have  lain  hid;  for 
where  is  the  propriety  of  asking  Christ  to^wo- 
phesy  who  smote  him,  when  he  had  the  offen- 
der before  his  eyes?  But  when  we  learn  from 
St.  Luke,  (xxii.  64.)  that  "  the  men  that  held 
Jesus,  blindfolded  him"  before  they  asked  him 
to  prophesy  who  it  was  that  smote  liim,  we 
discover  what  St.  Matthew  intended  to  com- 
municate, namely,  that  they  proposed  this  test 
of  his  divine  mission,  whethei',  without  the  use 
of  sight,  he  could  tell  who  it  was  that  struck 
him.  Such  an  oversight  as  this  in  St.  Mat- 
thew, it  is  difficult  to  account  for  on  any  other 
supposition  than  the  truth  of  the  history  itself, 
which  set  its  author  above  all  solicitude  about 
securing  the  reception  of  his  conclusions  by  a 
cautious  display  of  the  grounds  whereon  they 
were  built. 


THE  CRUCIFIXION. 

City  of  God  !  Jerusalem, 

Why  rushes  out  thy  living  stream  ? 
The  turban'd  priest,  the  hoary  seer, 

The  Roman  in  his  pride  are  there  1 
And  thousands,  tens  of  thousand,  still 
Cluster  round  Calvary's  wild  hill. 

Still  onward  rolls  the  living  tide. 

There  rush  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride  ; 
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Prince,  beggar,  soldier,  Pharisee, 

The  old,  the  young,  the  bond,  the  free  ; 
The  nation's  furious  multitude, 
All  maddening  with  the  cry  of  blood. 

'Tis  glorious  morn ; — from  height  to  height 
Shoot  the  keen  arrows  of  the  light  ; 

And  glorious,  in  their  central  shower, 
Palace  of  holiness  and  power. 

The  temple  on  Moriah's  brow 

Looks  a  new  risen  sun  below. 

But  woe  to  hill,  and  woe  to  vale  ! 

Against  them  shall  come  forth  a  wail : 
And  woe  to  bridegroom  and  to  bride  ! 

For  death  shall  on  the  whirlwind  ride  : 
And  woe  to  thee,  resplendent  shrine, 
The  sword  is  out  for  thee  and  thine. 

Hide,  hide  thee  in  the  heavens,  thou  sun, 
Before  the  deed  of  blood  is  done  ! 

Upon  that  temple's  haughty  steep 
Jerusalem's  last  angels  weep  ; 

They  see  destruction's  funeral  pall 

Black'ning  o'er  Sion's  sacred  wall. 

Like  tempests  gathering  on  the  shore, 
They  hear  the  coming  armies'  roar  : 

They  see  in  Sion's  halls  of  state, 
The  sign  that  maketh  dessolate — 

The  idol-standard — pagan  spear, 

The  tomb,  the  flame,  the  massacre. 

They  see  the  vengeance  fall;  the  chain, 
The  long,  long  age  of  guilt  and  pain  : 

The  exile's  thousand  desperate  years. 

The  more  than  groans,  the  more  than  tears  ; 

Jerusalem  a  vanished  name, 

Its  tribes  earth's  warning,  scoff  and  shame. 

Still  pours  along  the  multitude, 

Still  rends  the  Heavens  the  shout  of  blood  ; 
But  in  the  murderers'  furious  van, 

Who  totters  on  ?  A  weary  man  ; 
A  cross  upon  his  shoulders  bound — 
His  brow,  his  frame,  one  gushing  wound. 

And  now  he  treads  on  Calvary. 

What  slave  upon  that  hill  must  die  ? 
What  hand,  what  heart,  in  guilt  embrued. 

Must  be  the  mountain  vulture's  food? 
There  stand  two  victims  gaunt  and  bare. 
Two  culprit  emblems  of  despair. 

Yet  who  the  third  ?    The  yell  of  shame 
Is  frenzied  at  the  sufferer's  name. 

Hands  clenched,  teeth  gnashing,  vestures  torn, 
The  curse,  the  taunt,  the  laugh  of  scorn, 

All  that  the  dying  hour  can  sting. 

Are  round  thee  now,  thou  thorn-crowned  king. 

Yet  cursed  and  tortured,  taunted,  spurned, 
No  wrath  is  for  the  wrath  returned  ; 

No  vengeance  flashes  from  the  eye  ; 
The  sufferer  calmly  waits  to  die  : 

The  sceptre-reed,  the  thorny  crown. 

Wake  on  that  pallid  brow  no  frown. 

At  last  the  word  of  death  is  given, 

The  form  is  bound,  the  nails  are  driven  ; 

Now  triumph.  Scribe  and  Pharisee  I 
Now,  Roman,  bond  the  mocking  knee! 

The  cross  is  reared.    The  deed  is  done. 

There  stands  Messiah's  earthly  throne  ! 

This  was  the  earth's  consummate  hour; 

For  this  had  blazed_thc  prophet's  power  ; 
For  this  had  swept  the  conqueror's  sword. 

Had  ravaged,  raised,  cast  down,  restored  ; 
Porsepolis,  Rome,  Babylon, 
For  this  ye  sank,  for  this  ye  shone. 

Yet  things  to  which  earth's  brightest  beam 
Were  darkness — earth  itself  a  dream. 

Foreheads  on  which  shall  crowns  bo  laid 
Sublime,  when  sun  and  star  shall  fade  : 

Worlds  upon  worlds,  eternal  things, 

HuDg  on  thy  anguish — King  of  kings  ! 


Still  from  his  lip  no  curse  has  come. 
His  lofty  eye  has  looked  no  doom  ; 

No  earthquake-burst,  no  angel  brand, 
Crushes  the  black,  blaspheming  band, 

What  say  those  lips  by  anguish  riven  ? 

"  God,  be  my  murderers  forgiven !" 

He  dies !  in  whose  high  victory 

The  slayer,  death  himself,  shall  die. 

He  dies  !  by  whose  all-conquering  tread 
Shall  yet  be  crushed  the  serpent's  head  ; 

From  his  proud  throne  to  darkness  hurled, 

The  god  and  tempter  of  this  world. 

He  dies  !  Creation's  awful  Lord, 
Jehovah,  Christ,  Eternal  Word  1 

To  come  in  thunder  from  the  skies ;  " 
To  bid  the  buried  world  arise  ; 

The  Earth  his  footstool ;  Heaven  his  throne  ; 

Redeemer  1  may  thy  will  be  done. 

Xg/iTT/avof. 


THE  FRZZSND. 


THIRD  MONTH,  6,  1830. 


We  have  been  requested  by  a  subscriber  to 
insert  the  following,  viz. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
ty of  Gloucester,  held  on  the  27th  day  of  Fe 
bruary,  1830,  in  the  court-house,  at  Woodbury, 
pursuant  to  a  previous  call,  to  consider  the 
propriety  of  memorializing  congress,  in  refer 
ence  to  the  unhappy  situation  of  the  Cherokee 
and  other  south-western  nations  of  Indians, 

James  Matlack  was  called  to  the  chair;  and 
Joseph  Tatum  and  Thomas  P.  Carpentek 
were  appointed  secretaries. 

The  call  of  the  meeting  having  been  read, 
it  was  addressed  by  several  gentlemen,  and  re- 
solutions pertinent  to  the  occasion  were  un- 
animously adopted. 

A  committee  was  then  appointed,  consisting 
of  Josiah  Tatum,  Jeremiah  J.  Foster,  Joseph 
Fithian,  Philip  J.  Gray,  and  Richard  W.  Ho- 
well, to  prepare  a  memorial  in  accordance  with 
those  resolutions,  who  subsequently  reported 
the  following,  which  was  unanimously  adopted, 
to  wit — 

"  To  the  Honourable  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  county  of  Gloucester,  in  New  Jersey, 
respectfully  showeth: — 

That  your  petitioners  have  observed  with 
great  interest,  the  embarrassed  situation  of  the 
Cherokee  and  other  nations  of  Indians,  inha- 
biting some  of  the  south-western  states  of  this 
Union. 

Through  a  long  course  of  years,  and  by  the 
labour  of  philanthropic  men,  they  have  made 
great  advances  in  the  arts,  and  in  the  enjoy- 
ments of  civilized  life.  The  precarious  sup- 
plies of  the  chase,  have  been  superseded  by 
the  productions  of  the  plough.  'I'he  uninviting 
and  comfortless  wigwam  has  given  place  to 
the  well  built  mansion; — schools  are  encou- 
raged,— and  the  printing  press,  that  powerful 
engine  for  the  improvement  of  any  people,  is 
now  active,  where  only  the  wilderness  once 
frowned,  and  under  the  direction  of  those,  with 
whom  the  arts  of  war  only  were  once  cultivat- 


ed. Ardent  spirits,  one  of  the  great  evils  of 
our  own  nation,  have  been  banished  from  their 
soil;  and  the  doctrines  of  evangelical  truth  are 
now  regarded  with  holy  reverence,  around  al- 
tars, where  once  the  rituals  of  idolatry  and 
superstition  only  were  observed. 

Your  petitioners  have  marked  with  lively  sa- 
tisfaction these  unequivocal  evidences  of  ex- 
tensive civilizatioti. 

But  they  have  marked  with  feelings  of  pro- 
found regret,  the  measures  that  threaten  the  ! 
destruction  of  all  that  half  a  century  has  thus 
produced. 

Two  alternatives  seem  presented  to  this  peo- 
ple: to  leave  the  graves  of  their  ancestors, 
plunge  into  the  wilderness  beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi, resume  the  savage  habits  of  their  fore- 
fathers;— or  else  to  be  brought  under  the  un- 
equal operation  of  the  state  laws,  with  all  their 
dearest  civil  rights  destroyed  or  abridged: — , 
thus  becoming  aliens  on  the  spot  where  they 
were  born,  the  relics  of  this  noble  race  must 
bend  their  necks  to  hopeless,  national  degra-, 
dation.  They  must  sink  under  the  hand  of 
those  who  have  the  power  to  bear  them  down.: 

Conceiving,  as  your  petitioners  do,  that  the 
rights  of  these  people,  on  the  lands  they  now. 
occupy,  and  which  none  but  the  Indian  ever 
owned,  have  been  solemnly  and  in  good  faith 
guaranteed  to  them,  by  the  competent  autho- 
rities of  our  country,  we  ask  you,  in  the  name 
of  humanity, — of  justice, — and  of  religion,  to 
interpose,  between  them  and  utter  destruction, 
your  protecting  arm;  that  so  the  blessings  of 
them  that  are  ready  to  perish,  may  be  upon 
you;  and  the  escutcheon  of  our  country  be  pre- 
served from  a  stain  which  generations  may  not 
suffice  to  eradicate." 

James  Matlack,  Chairman. 

Joseph  Tatum, 

Thomas  P.  Carpenter, 


Secretaries. 


By  a  letter  from  Pelham,  Upper  Canada,  we  Jearn 
that  a  new  meeting-house  has  been  erected  at  that 
place,  on  the  ground  where  the  one  (of  which  we 
gave  information)  was  consumed  by  fire  in  the  11th 
mo.  last,  and  that  their  monthly  meeting  was  held 
in  it  the  6th  of  12th  mo.  following. 

On  the  next  day,  viz.  the  7th  of  12th  mo.  1829, 
was  married  in  the  new  meeting-house,  John  A. 
Haight  of  Pickering,  U.  C.  to  Ann  Becket  of  Pel- 
ham. 

Buttonwood's  lines,  though  not  destitute  of  merit, 
are  unsuitable  for  our  purpose. 

Education,  No.  1,  will  have  a  place  in  our  next. 

ERRATUM. 
In  the  marriage  notice,  last  number,  Crosswell 
should  be  Cropwell.    The  mistake  was  discovered 
and  corrected  in  part  of  the  impression. 

A  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Contribu- 
tors to  tiie  Asylum  for  the  relief  of  persons  de- 
prived of  the  use  of  their  Reason,  will  be  held 
at  Friends'  Meeting-house  on  Mulberry  Street, 
on  Fourth  day,  the  17th  instant,  at  three  o'- 
clock in  the  afternoon. 

Thomas  Kimbeb,  Clerk. 
Philadelphia,  3d  Mo.  1830, 
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FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

EDUCATION,  NO.  1. 

"  Good  instruction  is  better  than  riches." 

Wm.  Penn. 

In  offering  to  the  readers  of  "The  Friend" 
a  few  essays  upon  education,  I  have  not  the  va- 
nity to  suppose  that  I  shall  throw  any  new 
light  upon  a  subject  which  has  been  so  ably 
and  so  frequently  discussed.  Whilst  I  reserve 
to  myself  the  privilege  of  stating  briefly  the 
grounds  upon  which  my  opinions  on  disputed 
points  are  founded,  my  principal  object  will  be 
to  present  within  a  small  compass  views  which 
are  scattered  through  many  volumes,  and  which 
are  now  so  generally  adinitted  that  they  no 
longer  need  to  be  sustained  by  a  formal  ar- 
gument, or  accompanied  by  diffuse  illustra- 
tion. More  especially  I  wish  to  enable  my 
readers  to  apply  these  views  to  the  present 
condition  of  our  Society,  and  to  consider  the 
state  of  education  amongst  us  in  connexion 
with  the  sentiments  of  writers  whose  authority 
is  now  almost  universally  received.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  express  my  conviction,  that  when 
the  plans  of  instruction  which  now  obtain 
amongst  Friends  are  submitted  to  this  test,  and 
tlieir  results  compared  with  the  progress  of 
society,  the  achievements  of  science,  and  the 
increased  influence  of  letters,  that  we  shall  be 
foimd  to  have  made  no  advance  in  any  wise 
commensurate  with  the  advantages  we  have 
enjoyed,  or  with  the  responsibility  which  our 
standing  in  the  community  imposes  upon  us.  I 
know  that  the  march  of  intellect  is  a  phrase  so 
hackneyed,  and  a  topic  so  thoroughly  worn, 
that  readers  of  no  unusual  fastidiousness  turn 
from  it  with  disgust.  It  is,  notwithstanding, 
an  undeniable  fact,  that  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  during  the  last  half  century  in 
the  different  branches  of  knowledge,  has  very 
far  exceeded  that  of  any  other  period  of  equal 
duration.  The  introduction  of  new  processes 
has  rendered  more  obvious  and  intimate  the 
connexion  between  science  and  the  arts — a 
philosophical  and  cautious  investigation  of 
mental  operations  has  defined  just  hniits,  and 
•given  a  more  profitable  direction,  to  the  intel- 
lectual faculties,  whilst  the  minute  and  labo- 
rious researches  of  philologists  have  accumu- 
lated new  proofs  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
sacred  writings,  as  satisfactory  as  they  were 


unexpected.  I  do  not  ask  what  the  members 
of  our  Society  have  contributed  towards  these 
astonishing  results;  but  how  many  amongst 
them  are  prepared  to  understand  the  rationale 
of  these  new  processes,  or  to  apply  the  labours 
of  others  to  the  increase  of  their  knowledge,  or 
the  confirmation  of  their  faith? 

I  do  not  think  it  can  now  be  necessary  to 
enter  into  a  discussion  to  prove  the  importance 
of  keeping  pace  with  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge. The  truth  is,  that  knowledge  must 
continue  to  advance  at  an  accelerated  rate.  In 
the  present  age  to  remain  stationary  is  to  be- 
come ignorant.  "•In  the  last  century,"  says 
an  eloquent  writer,  "  a  few  years  of  study  were 
suflicient  for  comprehendmg  all  that  Archi- 
medes and  Hipparchus  knew;  at  present,  two 
years  employed  under  an  able  teacher  carry 
the  student  beyond  those  conclusions  which 
limited  the  inquiries  of  Leibnitz  and  Newton. 
Let  any  person  reflect  on  these  facts,  let  him 
follow  the  immense  chain  which  connects  the 
inquiries  of  Eiiler  with  those  of  a  priest  of 
Memphis;  let  him  observe  at  each  epoch  how 
genius  outstrijis  the  present  age,  and  is  over- 
taken by  mediocrity  in  the  next;  he  will  per- 
ceive that  nature  has  furnished  us  with  the 
means  of  abridoing  and  facilitating  our  Intel- 
lectual  labour;  and  there  is  no  reason  for 
ap[)rehending  that  such  simplifications  can  ever 
have  an  end." 

Assuming,  then,  that  an  enlarged  system  of 
instruction  is  obviously  desirable,  I  propose  to 
enquire  in  the  first  place,  "'lat  is  to  be  under- 
stood by  a  liberal  education?  and,  secondly, 
what  are  the  means  by  which  we  may  place 
its  advantages  within  the  reach  of  the  junior 
members  of  our  Society  in  this  city? 

Before  entering  upon  this  discussion,  how- 
ever, I  shall  premise  a  few  observations  upon 
some  of  the  causes  which  have  heretofore  pre- 
vented the  adoption  of  a  more  extended  and 
systematic  course  of  instruction.  It  will  not 
now  be  denied  that  our  early  Friends  were 
promoters  of  learning;  yet  it  is  certainly  true, 
that  their  conscientious  objection  to  a  depend- 
ence upon,  or  misapplication  of  it,  led  them  to 
the  use  of  expressions,  which,  when  interpret- 
ed, without  reference  to  the  existing  state  of 
knowledge,  or  the  occasions  on  which  they 
were  employed,  had  a  tendency  to  promote 
unfounded  prejudice  on  this  subject.  Thus, 
to  take  a  single  instance  from  a  work  of  the 
highest  authority.  Barclay,  in  defending  his 
tenth  proposition,  after  expressing  himself  very 
decidedly  in  favour  of"  public  schools  for  the 
teaching  and  instructing  such  youth  as  are  in- 
clinable thereunto  in  the  langu'ages,"  proceeds 
to  censure,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  study  of 
logic  and  philosophy,  which  he  affirms  to  be 
"  the  root  and  ground  of  all  contention  and  de- 


bate;" and  subsequently,  still  speaking  of  phi- 
losophy, be  says,  that  '•  the  physical  and  meta- 
physical part  may  be  reduced  to  the  arts  of 
medicine  and  mathematics."  It  must  be  ob- 
vious, that,  to  one  who  has  not  attended  to  the 
progress  of  true  philosophy  since  the  days  of 
the  great  Apologist,  these  passages  must  con- 
vey very  erroneous  views  of  his  sentiments  in 
relation  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  philosophy  of  which  he  here 
speaks  was  the  scholastic  philosophy  of  the 
middle  ages,  which,  although  more  than  half  a 
century  had  elapsed  since  the  promulgation  of 
Bacon's  more  enlightened  views,  still  maintain- 
ed its  ground  in  most  of  the  colleges  of  Europe. 
Of  the  character  of  this  philosophy,  of  which 
no  one  now  speaks  with  less  severity  than  did 
Barclay,  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  give  a  better 
idea  than  by  adopting  the  language  of  a  late 
writer.  "  Natural  phenomena,"  says  he, "  were 
not  then  valued  on  their  own  account,  and  for 
the  proofs  which  they  afford  of  a  vast  and  be- 
neficent design  in  the  structure  of  the  universe, 
so  much  as  for  the  fertile  topics  which  the 
mode  of  viewing  the  subject  supplied  to  the 
spirit  of  scholastic  disputation,  and  it  is  a  hu- 
miliating reflection  that  mankind  never  reason- 
ed so  ill  as  when  they  most  professed  to  culti- 
vate the  art  of  reasoning.  However  specious 
the  object,  and  alluring  the  announcement  of 
this  art,  the  then  prevailing  manner  of  study- 
iDit  it  curbed  and  corrupted  all  that  is  free  and 
noble  in  the  human  mind.  Innumerable  falla- 
cies lurked  every  where  among  the  most  gene- 
rally received  opinions,  and  crowds  of  dogmatic 
and  self  sufficient  pedants  fully  justified  the 
lively  definition,  that  logic  is  the  art  of  talking 
unintelligibly  on  things  of  which  we  are  igno- 
rant." 

Other  passages  might  be  quoted  from  the 
writings  of  the  primitive  Quakers,  which  have 
been  similarly  misinterpreted,  and  to  these 
may  possibly  be  attributed  much  of  the  preju- 
dice which  has  long  existed  among  us  against 
a  systematic  education.  Thus,  while  the  gram- 
mar school  of  this  city  continued  for  many 
years  to  diffuse  a  taste  for  classical  learning 
through  a  portion  of  the  community,  in  regard 
to  other  branches  a  great  degree  of  apathy 
seems  early  to  have  prevailed.  But  the  study 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  however  it 
might  contribute  to  improve  the  memory,  to 
give  precision  to  language,  and  consequently 
to  form  correct  habits  of  thinking,  would  not 
of  itself  accustom  the  mind  to  patient  research, 
nor  impart  those  comprehensive  views  which 
place  the  educated  man  on  so  desirable  an 
elevation.  Hence  classical  learning  began  to 
fall  into  disrepute,  and  because  a  defective 
course  of  instruction  was  not  found  to  pro- 
duce effects  which  could  only  result  from  a 
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complete  and  systematic  one,  it  came  to  be  a 
question  whether  the  higher  branches  of  learn- 
ing were  not  to  be  considered  as  merely  orna- 
mental, and  therefore  of  httle  value.  "  Any 
thing,"  says  a  late  distinguished  author,  "  that 
promotes  public  prosperity  by  pointing  out 
new  sources  of  wealth,  or  by  directing  indus- 
try into  more  profitable  channels,  is  readily 
appreciated  and  highly  approved,  whilst  the 
studies  which  have  for  their  object  to  rectify 
the  sentiment,  to  improve  the  inward  taste,  and 
regulate  the  rational  faculties,  are  neglected, 
if  not  despised,  and  man  becomes  more  and  more 
agglutinated  to  the  external  world,  from  which 
it  is  the  province  of  true  philosophy  to  detach 
him." 

Another  circumstance  has  probably  contri- 
buted not  a  little  to  strengthen  the  prejudice 
against  learning.  The  impossibility  of  obtain- 
ing what  could  with  any  propriety  be  called  a 
liberal  education,  within  the  pale  of  our  Socie- 
ty, has  at  different  periods  induced  many  of  our 
members  to  seek  it  in  institutions  beyond  its 
control.  It  has  happened  in  tliese  as  in  other 
cases,  where  the  children  of  Friends  were  sur- 
rounded with  those  by  whom  our  peculiarities 
of  dress  and  address  were  treated  with  con- 
tempt, the  temptation  to  depart  from  them  was 
too  strong  to  be  easily  resisted;  and  gradually 
receding  from  their  early  habits  and  principles, 
many  of  those  who  had  been  thus  educated 
soon  left  the  bosom  of  the  Society,  to  which  they 
seldom  returned.  To  those  who  had  already 
imbibed  the  prejudices  to  which  T  have  alluded, 
it  would  appear  not  unreasonable  to  attribute 
to  the  pride  of  learning  that  defection  which 
was  in  fact  the  consequence  of  connexions,  to 
which  those  very  prejudices  had  been  the 
means  of  exposing  them.  Had  it  not  been  for 
this  unhappy  neglect  of  providing  the  means  of 
a  sound  and  Uberal  education  within  our  own 
Society,  how  many,  whose  principles  wore  not 
sufficiently  fixed  to  resist  the  temptations  by 
which  they  were  assailed,  might  have  been  pre- 
served to  adorn,  to  illustrate,  and  to  defend 
the  faith  of  their  fithers !  Ascham. 


FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

RAMBLES  OF  A  NATURALIST,  NO.  9. 

Those  who  have  only  lived  in  forest  coun- 
tries, where  vast  tracts  are  shaded  by  a  dense 
growth  of  oak,  ash,  chesnut,  hickory  and 
other  trees  of  deciduous  foliage,  which  present 
tiie  most  pleasing  varieties  of  verdure  and 
fresiiness,  can  have  but  little  idea  of  the  effect 
produced  on  the  feelings  by  aged  forests  of 
pine,  composed  in  great  degree  of  a  single  pj)e- 
cies,  whose  towering  summits  are  crowned 
with  one  dark  green  canopy,  which  successive 
seasons  find  unchanged,  and  nothing  but  death 
causes  to  vary.  Their  robustand  gigantic  trunks 
rise  an  hundred  or  more  feet  high  in  purely  pro- 
portioned columns,  before  the  limbs  begin  to  di- 
verge; and  theirtops,  densely  clothed  with  long 
bristling  foliage,  intermingle  so  closely  as  to  al- 
low of  but  slight  entrance  to  the  sun.  Hence  the 
undergrowth  of  such  forests  is  comparatively 
slight  and  thin,  since  none  but  shrubs  and 
plants  tiiat  love  the  shade,  can  flourish  under 
this  perpetual  exclusion  of  the  animating  and 
invigorating  rays  of  the  great  exciter  of  the  ve- 
getable world.    Through  such  forests,  and  by 


the  merest  foot  paths  in  great  part,  it  was  my 
lot  to  pass  many  miles  almost  every  day;  and 
had  I  not  endeavoured  to  derive  some  amuse- 
ment and  instruction  from  the  study  of  the  fo- 
rest itself,  my  time  would  have  been  as  fatigu- 
ing to  me,  as  it  was  certainly  quiet  and  solemn. 
But  wherever  nature  is,  and  under  whatever 
form  she  may  present  herself,  enough  is  al- 
ways proffered  to  fix  attention  and  produce 
pleasure,  if  we  will  condescend  to  observe  with 
carefulness.  I  soon  found  that  even  a  pine 
forest  was  far  from  being  devoid  of  interest, 
and  shall  endeavour  to  prove  this  by  stating 
the  result  of  various  observations  made  during 
the  time  I  lived  in  this  situation. 

The  common  pitch,  or  as  it  is  generally 
called  Norway  pine,  grows  from  a  seed,  which 
is  matured  in  vast  abundance  in  the  large 
cones  peculiar  to  the  pines.  This  seed  is  of 
a  rather  triangular  shape,  thick  and  heavy  at 
the  part  by  which  it  grows  from  the  cone,  and 
terminating  in  a  broad  membranous  fan  or  sail, 
which,  when  the  seeds  are  shaken  out  by  the 
wind,  enables  them  to  sail  obliquely  through 
the  air  to  great  distances.  Should  an  old  corn- 
field or  other  piece  of  ground  be  thrown  out 
of  cultivation  for  more  than  one  season,  it  is 
sown  with  the  pine  seeds  by  the  winds,  and 
the  young  pines  shoot  up  as  closely  and  com- 
pactly as  hemp.  They  continue  to  grow  in 
this  manner  until  they  become  twelve  or  fif- 
teen feet  high,  until  their  roots  begin  to  en- 
croach on  each  other,  or  until  the  stoutest  and 
best  rooted  begin  to  overtop  so  as  entirely  to 
shade  the  smaller.  These  gradually  begin  to 
fail,  and  finally  dry  up  and  perish,  and  a  simi- 
lar process  is  continued  until  the  best  trees 
acquire  room  enough  to  grow  without  impe- 
diment. Even  when  the  young  pines  have 
attained  to  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  height,  and 
are  as  thick  as  a  man's  thigh,  they  stand  so 
closely  together,  that  their  lower  branches, 
whicli  are  alt  dry  and  dead,  are  intermingled, 
sufficiently  to  pi-Rvent  any  one  from  passing 
between  the  trees,  without  first  breaking  these 
obstructions  away.  I  have  seen  such  a  wood 
as  that  just  mentioned,  covering  an  old  corn 
field,  whose  ridges  were  still  distinctly  to  be 
traced,  and  which  an  old  resident  informed 
me  he  had  seen  growing  in  corn.  In  a  part  of 
this  wood  which  was  not  far  from  my  dwell- 
ing, I  had  a  delightful  retreat,  that  served  me 
as  a  private  study  or  closet,  though  enjoying 
all  the  advantages  of  the  open  air.  A  road 
that  had  once  passed  through  the  field,  and 
was  of  course  more  compacted  than  any  other 
part,  had  denied  access  to  the  pine  seeds  for 
a  certain  distance,  while  on  each  side  of  it  they 
grew  with  their  usual  density.  The  ground  was 
covered  with  thesoftlayerorcarpet  ofdried  pine 
leaves  which  gradually  and  imperceptibly  fall 
throughout  the  year,  making  a  most  pleasant  sur- 
face to  tread  on,  and  rendering  the  step  perfectly 
noiseless.  By  beating  off  with  a  stick  all  the 
dried  branches  that  p; ejected  towards  the  va- 
cant space,  I  formed  a  sort  of  chamber,  fif- 
teen or  twenty  feet  long,  which  above  was  ca- 
nopied by  the  densely  mingled  branches  of 
the  adjacent  trees,  which  altogether  excluded 
or  scattered  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  on  all 
sides  was  so  shut  in  by  the  trunks  of  the 
young  trees,  as  to  prevent  all  observation. 


Hither,  during  the  hot  season,  I  was  accus- 
tomed to  retire,  for  the  purpose  of  reading  or 
meditation;  and  within  this  deeper  solitude, 
where  all  was  solitary,  very  many  of  the  sub- 
sequent movements  of  my  life  were  suggested 
or  devised. 

From  all  I  could  observe,  and  all  the  inqui- 
ries I  could  get  answered,  it  appeared  that 
this  rapidly  growing  tree  does  not  attain  its 
full  growth  until  it  is  eighty  or  ninety  years 
old,  nor  does  its  time  of  full  health  and  vigour 
much  exceed  an  hundred.  Before  this  time 
it  is  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects,  but  these 
are  of  a  kind  that  bore  the  tender  spring  shoots 
to  deposit  their  eggs  therein,  and  their  larvae 
appear  to  live  principally  on  the  sap  which  is 
very  abundant,  so  that  the  tree  is  but  slightly 
injured.  But  after  the  pine  has  attained  its 
acme,  it  is  attacked  by  an  insect  which  depo- 
sits its  egg  in  the  body  of  the  tree,  and  the 
larva  devours  its  way  through  the  solid  sub- 
stance of  the  timber;  so  that  after  a  pine  has 
been  for  one  or  two  seasons  subjected  to  these 
depredators,  it  will  be  fairly  riddled,  and  if 
cut  down  is  unfit  for  any  other  purpose  than 
burning.  Indeed,  if  delayed  too  long,  it  is 
poorly  fit  for  firewood,  so  thoroughly  do  these 
insects  destroy  its  substance.  At  the  same 
time  that  one  set  of  insects  is  engaged  in  de-« 
stroying  the  body,  myriads  of  others  are  at 
work  under  the  bark,  destroying  the  sap  ves- 
sels, and  the  foliage  wears  a  more  and  more 
pale  and  sickly  appearance  as  the  tree  de- 
clines in  vigour.  If  not  cut  down,  it  eventual- 
ly dies,  becomes  leafless,  stripped  of  its  bark; 
and  as  the  decay  advances,  all  the  smaller 
branches  are  broken  off;  and  it  stands  with 
its  naked  trunk  and  a  few  ragged  limbs,  as 
if  bidding  defiance  to  the  tempest  which 
howls  around  its  head.  Under  favourable 
circumstances,  a  large  trunk  will  stand  in  this 
condition  for  nearly  a  century,  so  extensive 
and  powerful  are  its  roots,  so  firm  and 
stubborn  the  original  knitting  of  its  giant 
frame.  At  length  some  storm,  more  furious 
than  all  its  predecessors,  wrenches  those  pon- 
derous roots  from  the  soil,  and  hurls  the 
helpless  carcass  to  the  earth,  crushing  all  be- 
fore it  in  its  fall.  Without  the  aid  of  fire,  or 
some  peculiarity  of  situation  favourable  to 
rapid  decomposition,  full  another  hundred 
years  will  be  requisite  to  reduce  it  to  its  ele- 
ments, and  obliterate  the  traces  of  its  exist- 
ence. Indeed,  long  after  the  lapse  of  more 
than  that  period,  we  find  the  heart  of  the 
pitch  pine  still  preserving  its  original  form,  and 
from  being  thorougly  imbued  with  turpen- 
tine, become  utterly  indestructible  except  by 
fire. 

If  the  proprietor  attend  to  the  warnings  af- 
forded by  the  wood-pecker,  he  may  always  cut 
his  pines  in  time  to  prevent  them  from  being 
injured  by  insects.  The  w'ood-peckers  run 
up  and  around  the  trunks,  tapping  from  time 
to  time  wit!)  their  powerful  bill.  The  bird 
knows  at  once  by  the  sound  whether  there  be 
insects  below  or  not.  If  the  tree  is  sound,  the. 
wood-pecker  soon  forsakes  it  for  another; 
should  he  begin  to  break  into  the  bark,  it  is 
to  catcii  the  worm,  and  such  trees  are  at  once 
to  be  marked  for  the  axe.  In  felling  such 
pines,  I  found  the  woodmen  altvays  anx- 
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ious  to  avoid  letting  them  strike  against  neigh- 
bouring sound  trees,  as  they  said  that  the  in- 
sects more  readily  attacked  an  injured  tree 
than  one  whose  bark  was  unbroken.  The 
observation  is  most  probably  correct,  at  least 
the  experience  of  country  folks  in  such  mat- 
ters is  rarely  wrong,  though  they  sometimes 
give  very  odd  reasons  for  the  processes  they 
adopt. 

A  full  grown  pine  forest  is  at  all  tiir.es  a 
grand  and  majestic  object  to  one  accustomed 
to  moving  through  it.  Those  vast  and  tower- 
ing columns,  sustaining  a  waving  crown  of 
deepest  verdure ;  those  robust  and  rugged 
limbs  standing  forth  at  a  vast  height  oveihead, 
loaded  with  the  cones  of  various  seasons;  and 
the  diminutiveness  of  all  surrounding  objects 
compared  with  these  gigantic  children  of  na- 
ture, cannot  but  inspire  ideas  of  seriousness 
and  even  of  melancholy.  But  how  awful  and 
even  tremendous  does  such  a  situation  become, 
when  we  hear  the  first  waitings  of  the  gather- 
ing storm,  as  it  stoops  upon  the  lofty  summits 
of  the  pine,  and  soon  increases  to  a  deep 
hoarse  roaring,  as  the  boughs  begin  to  wave 
in  the  blast,  and  the  whole  tree  is  forced  to 
sway  before  its  power.  In  a  short  time  the  fury 
of  the  wind  is  at  its  height,  the  loftiest  trees 
bend  suddenly  before  it,  and  scarce  regain 
their  upright  position  ere  they  are  again  ob- 
liged to  cower  beneath  its  violence.  Then  the 
tempest  literally  howls,  and  amid  the  tremen- 
dous reverberations  of  thunder,  and  the  blazing 
glare  of  the  lightning,  the  unfortunate  wander- 
er hears  around  him  the  crash  of  numerous 
trees  hurled  down  by  the  storm,  and  knows 
not  but  the  next  may  be  precipitated  upon 
him.  More  than  once  have  I  witnessed  all  the 
grandeur,  dread,  and  desolation  of  such  a 
scene,  and  have  always  found  safety  either  by 
seeking  as  quickly  as  possible  a  spot  where 
there  were  none  but  young  trees,  or  if  on  a 
main  road  choosing  the  most  open  and  expos- 
ed situation  out  of  the  reach  of  the  large  trees. 
There,  seated  on  my  horse,  who  seemed  to  un- 
derstand the  propriety  of  such  patience,  I 
would  quietly  remain,  however  thoroughly 
drenched,  until  the  fury  of  the  wind  was  com- 
pletely over.  To  say  nothing  of  the  danger  from 
falling  trees,  the  peri!  of  being  struck  by  the 
lightning  which  so  frequently  shivers  the  lofti- 
est of  them,  is  so  great  as  to  render  any  at- 
tempt to  advance  at  such  time  highly  imprudent. 

Like  the  ox  among  animals,  the  pine  tree 
may  be  looked  upon  as  One  of  the  most  univer- 
sally useful  of  the  sons  of  the  forest.  P'or  all 
sorts  of  building,  for  firewood,  tar,  turpentine, 
rosin,  lamp  black,  and  a  vast  variety  of 
other  useful  products,  this  tree  is  invaluable 
to  man.  Nor  is  it  a  pleasing  contemplation, 
to  one  who  knows  its  usefulness,  to  observe 
to  how  vast  an  amount  it  is  annually  destroyed 
in  this  country,  beyond  the  proportion  that 
nature  can  possibly  supply.  However,  we  are 
not  disposed  to  believe  that  this  evil  will  ever 
he  productive  of  very  great  injury,  especially 
as  coal  fuel  is  becoming  annually  more  exten- 
sively used.  Nevertheless,  were  I  the  owner 
of  a  pine  forest,  I  should  exercise  a  considera- 
ble degree  of  care  in  the  selection  of  the  wood 
for  the  axe. 

John. 


ON  MALARIA. 

(Concluded  from  p.  164.) 

In  order  to  make  the  draining  effectual,  ditches 
should  be  broad  and  deep  enough  to  convey  off  the 
superfluous  water  of  the  rains ;  and  cross  cuts  or 
sluices  should  lead  from  hollows  to  the  main  outlet. 
JVo  weeds  should  be  allowed  to  grow  on  the  banks,  and 
the  bottoms  should  be  scraped  annually,  to  clear 
them  from  mud  and  aquatic  plants.  It  is  of  par- 
ticular service  to  cut  the  weeds,  grasses  and  shrubs, 
after  the  coming  of  frost,  and  to  burn  them  upon  the 
marsh;  as  the  materials,  which  would  be  injurious 
in  the  following  hot  seasons,  are  thus  clianged  into 
a  species  of  manure,  that  hastens  the  prooress  of  th« 
soil  to  the  condition  of  upland.  Ditching,  clearing 
ditches,  and  mowing  willows,  stubble,  and  brush  for 
burning',  ohould  bo  done  when  the  Weather  is  frosty 
or  immediately  after  frost;  nor  should  reclaimed 
lands  be  tilled,  in  summer,  until  the  marshy  charac- 
ter has  been  entirely  subdued,  and  the  surface  has 
become  firm  and  dry;  but  when  that  is  once  achiev- 
ed, no  assiduity  or  labour  should  be  omitted  to  pre- 
vent the  slightest  approach  to  the  former  condition. 
Ponds  with  grassy  margins,  and  little  coves  indent- 
ing the  edges,  or  having  shallow  basins  and  pools 
with  grass,  weeds  and  bushes  growing  around  them 
and  over  their  bottoms,  are  abundant  sources  of 
malaria,  if  exposed  to  the  due  degree  of  heat. 
When  these  do  not  admit  of  draining,  there  is  no 
alternative  but  to  fill  them  up,  or  to  deepen  them, 
so  that  their  edges  may  not  be  infested  with  weeds. 
No  insalubrity  will  arise  from  ponds  if  they  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  clean  margin  of  earth,  with  an  outlet 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  waters  from  rising  to  the 
surrounding  grass,  and  if  the  bottoms  are  kept  sub- 
merged or  free  from  aquatic  plants. 

Canals  and  ditches,  whether  for  agricultural  or 
commercial  purposes,  should  be  kept  clear  from 
vegetation,  by  walls  or  clean  banks  of  earth,  nor  can 
I  omit  to  notice  those  httle  harbours  or  basins  near 
the  feeders,  where  the  waters  spread  abroad  to  some 
adjacent  elevation,  making  a  grassy  shallow  on  its 
verge. 

Drowned  lands,  when  free  from  trees,  are  more 
dangerous  than  when  shaded  by  forests  ;  whenever, 
therefore,  they  are  found  to  be  productive  of  ill 
health,  in  any  of  the  forms  which  have  been  stated, 
measures  should  be  adopted  to  prevent  their  en- 
croaching on  the  dry  land ;  and  if  they  cannot  be  ef- 
fectually drained,  whether  they  are  salt  marsh,  bog 
meadows,  or  wet  pastures,  groves  of  trees  should  be 
planted  on  their  margins,  to  attract  their  moisture, 
and  to  prevent  the  poison  from  being  carried  by  the 
winds  to  adjacent  roads,  or  fields,  or  dwellings.  The 
Romans  ordered  trees  to  be  planted  on  the  shores  of 
Latium,  to  check  the  currents  from  the  Pontine 
marshes.  They  rendered  those  groves  sacred,  and 
enacted  heavy  penalties,  and  other  laws  for  their 
protection.  The  entrance  of  malaria  upon  the 
southern  side  of  Rome,  has  been  attributed  to  the 
cutting  down  of  those  forest  trees,  which,  for  a  suc- 
cession of  ages,  had  occupied  the  declivities  of  the 
hills,  between  the  marshes  and  the  city.  If  to  plant 
trees  on  the  principle  of  intercepting  the  insalubri- 
ous exhalations  blowing  from  the  marshes,  or  other 
malarious  tracts,  is  useful,  so  to  cut  them  off  on  the 
sea  board,  when  on  the  seaward  side  of  a  marsh,  is 
of  equal  efficacy,  by  opening  a  channel  for  a  free 
current  of  land  winds  to  carry  oflF  the  exhalations. 
I  scarcely  need  add,  that  when  irreclaimable  marshes 
are  on  the  sea  shore,  at  the  outlet  of  narrow  valleys, 
groves  on  the  landward  side  should  be  planted,- to 
prevent  sea  winds  from  passing  over  them  into  the 
interior. 

Fires  and  smoke  have  been  found  of  great  utility, 
especially  in  military  service,  as  was  proved  on  a 
large  scale,  by  Bonaparte,  before  Mantua  ;  and  in 
Africa,  the  experiment,  in  a  small  way,  has  proved 
successful.  Emigrants  proceeding  to  Alabama  and 
other  southern  regions,  from  the  low  countries  of 
Carolina,  find  no  injury  from  sleeping  in  the  open 
air,  as  their  custom  at  night  is  to  build  a  large  fire 
of  logs,  and  lay  themselves  beside  it,  on  some  part 
of  their  baggage.  The  effect  of  fires  in  destroying 
malaria,  is  plain,  if  the  fact  of  its  existence  depends 
upon  the  presence  of  moisture  ;  for  the  moisture  be- 
ing evaporated  by  the  heat,  the  poison  is  either  dis- 


persed with  the  vapour,  or  if  separated  from  it,  falls 
innoxious,  and  probably  inert.  It  is  on  the  same 
principle,  that  smoking  segars  on  the  decks  of  ships 
is  salutary.  The  heat  and  smoke  keep  a  dry  atmo- 
sphere about  the  uncovered  face,  and  the  air  respired, 
being  thus  deprived  of  miasmata,  is  safe.  This  view 
of  the  subject  suggests  another  ground  of  suspicion, 
that  the  poison  acts  upon  the  surface;  which  is  sup- 
ported by  the  fact,  that  a  strong  malarious  breeze 
often  strikes  seamen  arriving  on  such  coasts  with 
instant  cholera,  apoplexy,  and  other  suddenly  fatal 
diseases,  and  this  from  the  sympathy  of  the  stomach 
with  the  skin,  and  of  the  brain  with  the  stomach.  I 
offer  this  as  conjecture  merely  ;  but  I  may  add  in 
fa  v/iiir  of  t.hp  hypothfisis.  that  it  is  during  sleep  in  the 
open  air,  when  the  pores  of  the  skin  are  peculi- 
arly relaxed  and  sensitive,  that  the  poison  operates 
with  the  most  fatal  activity  and  certainty. 

It  is  necessary  for  people  in  exposed  situations, 
either  from  the  vicinity  of  pestilential  places,  or  the 
prevalence  of  endemic  sickness,  to  beware  of  causes, 
which  may  render  them  obnoxious  to  its  effects ; 
and  a  due  attention  to  the  following  suggestions  will 
not  be  without  use.  Regular  and  sufficient  sleep  : 
exercise  without  fatigue  :  substantial  food,  equally 
removed  from  a  low  abstemious  diet,  or  a  luxurious 
stimulating  aliment:  moderately  warm  clothing: 
scrupulously  avoiding  the  evening  air  :  and  as  far 
as  possible  a  quiet  mind.  To  these  may  be  added, 
fires  lighted  for  an  hour  or  two,  morning  and  even- 
ing, in  every  apartment  of  a  house;  and  if  practica- 
ble, lime  or  brick  kilns,  or  fires  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  between  pestilential  places,  and  villages, 
or  dwellings. 

I  forbear  to  extend  this  article  by  making  even 
the  apology  which  its  length  already  demands;  and 
am,  with  great  respect. 

Your  obedient  servant,  **** 
New  York,  Nov.  1829. 


FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

FRIENDS'  LIBRARY. 

The  committee  who  are  entrusted  with  the 
superintendance  of  Friends'  Library,  having 
recently  made  a  considerable  addition  to  the 
stock  of  books,  which  now  includes  more 
than  two  thousand  volumes,  and  being  desir- 
ous of  extending  the  benefits  of  the  institution 
more  generally  among  the  families  of  Friends 
than  is  at  present  the  case,  have  prepared,  at 
considerable  expense  and  labour,  a  new  and 
complete  catalogue,  which  is  nearly  ready  for 
the  press.  The  funds  placed  at  their  disposal 
are  not  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  meet  the 
cost  of  publication,  and  they  deem  the  subject 
of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  them  in 
soliciting  the  aid  of  Friends  towards  its  com- 
pletion. The  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars 
will  probably  defray  the  whole  expense. 

The  library  contains  not  only  a  large  collec- 
tion of  the  writings  of  our  ancient  Friends, 
which  are  rendered  extremely  valuable  by 
their  great  and  increasing  scarcity,  but  also  a 
considerable  number  of  interesting  works  on 
history,  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  general  lite- 
rature, affiarding  to  the  children  of  Friends  a 
means  of  storing  their  minds  with  useful  infor- 
mation. Believing  that  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious improvement  of  our  youlh  are  intimate- 
ly connected  with  the  difl^usion  of  useful  know- 
ledge, the  committee  are  anxious  to  increase 
the  number  of  books  still  further,  and  also  to 
afford  every  facility  for  the  advantageous  use 
of  them.  It  is  not  always  in  the  power  of  pa- 
rents who  have  large  families,  to  furnish  them 
with  a  suitable  variety  of  reading  for  employ- 
ing their  leisure  hours.  To  such,  the  library 
presents  a  cheap  and  ready  method  of  supply- 
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ing  this  deficiency;  and  although  a  considera- 
ble number  of  persons  now  avail  themselves  of 
the  advantages  it  affords,  yet  the  want  of  a 
complete  catalogue,  properly  arranged,  pre- 
sents an  obstacle  to  its  more  extended  utility. 
Should  the  committee  be  enabled  to  publish 
the  one  now  prepared,  it  is  desirable  that  the 
families  of  Friends  generally,  in  this  city,  may 
be  furnished  with  it. 

The  committee  endeavour  to  exercise  a 
watchful  care  over  the  description  of  works 
placed  on  the  shelves,  to  prevent  the  introduc- 
tion of  any  which  would  instil  improper  sen- 
timents into  the  minds  of  the  readers;  and  it 
may  be  considered  no  small  recommendation 
to  this  mode  of  furnishing  children  with  books, 
that  while  a  great  variety  of  reading  is  afford- 
ed, pernicious  books  of  every  description  are 
excluded. 

Persons  contributing  to  the  publication  of 
the  catalogue  will  be  entitled  to  receive  co- 
pies of  it,  to  the  amount  of  their  subscrip- 
tions, at  fifty  cents  each. 

O::^"  Friends  who  have  books  in  their  pos- 
session which  they  would  be  willing  to  give 
to  the  library,  are  respectfully  requested  to 
send  them  to  the  committee  for  inspection, 
that  if  approved,  they  may  be  entered  in  the 
catalogue  before  it  is  put  to  press. 

Philadelphia,  3rd  month  6ih,  1 830. 

CHARLES  ROBERTS. 
OTHNIEL  ALSOP. 
THOMAS  EVANS. 
CHARLES  YARNALL. 

EXPLOHATORT  JOURNEIT  IN  NeW  HoLLAKD. 

— The  Scotsman  has  given  an  outline  of  the 
report  made  by  the  commanding  officer,  and 
sums  up  the  Avhole  of  the  information  as  fol- 
lows:— "  This  journey  has  extended  our  know- 
ledge of  the  country  to  a  point  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  beyond  the  limits  of  our 
previous  information,  and  about  six  hundred 
miles  of  direct  distance  from  the  coast.  The 
marsh  which  receives  the  Macquarie  and  the 
Casllereagh,  and  was  thought  to  be  of  bound- 
less extent,  is  found  to  be  con)paratively  small; 
but  the  land  beyond  it  is  nearly  as  barren  and 
unpromising,  owing  to  excessive  drought,  as 
that  on  its  sides.  A  considerable  river,  but  un- 
luckily of  salt  water,  has  been  discovered, 
flowing  to  the  south-west,  in  a  direction  that 
should  carry  it  to  Spencer's  Gulf,  from  which 
it  must  be  about  four  hundred  miles  distant,  at 
the  lowest  point  to  which  our  travellers  traced 
it.  It  has  been  foolishly  conjectured  liiat  this 
river  turns  to  the  north-west,  and  flows  across 
the  whole  continent;  but  the  small  elevation  of 
,  its  bed  (estimated  at  six  hundred  feet)  at  a 
point  where  it  is  two  thousand  miles  from  its 
supposed  termination,  sliows  that  this  opinion 
is  quite  untenable.  The  nunjber  of  natives 
met  with  in  this  uninviting  tract,  vvarrants  the 
conclusion,  that  they  are  scattered  over  the 
whole  of  the  interior.  The  general  result  of 
the  journey  strengthens  the  position  we  lately 
laid  down,  that  in  the  extra-tropical  part  of  the 
country,  (he  fruitful  soil  must  be  sought  on  the 
west  side  of  the  continent.  Some  rain  does 
fall  in  the  country.  Captain  Stuart  examined, 
but  its  general  dryness,  and  the  scarcity  of 
brooks  and  rivers,  show  that  it  it  is  very 


small.  It  is  more  and  more  obvious,  that, 
if  a  great  empire  is  ever  to  grow  up  in  the 
Australian  continent,  we  must  not  look  for 
its  seat  in  New  South  Wales. 
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We  had  an  opportunity,  soon  after  its  ap- 
pearance, of  reading  the  pamphlet,"  as^  par 
excellence,  it  has  been  called,  or  the  "  Exposi- 
tion of  Modern  Scepticism,  in  a  letter  address- 
ed to  the  editors  of  '  The  Free  Enquirer,'  by 
William  Gibbons,  M.  D." — and  so  far  as  it 
might  be  the  means  of  exposing  the  atrocious 
and  monstrous  principles  of  the  Robert  Dale 
Owen  and  Fanny  Wright  school,  we  were 
willing  to  let  it  pass  without  animadversion. 
Our  opinion,  however,  of  its  merits,  was  by  no 
means  in  accordance  with  the  high  sounding 
character,  which  its  admirers,  in  a  certain 
quarter,  have  endeavoured  to  establish  for  it. 
It  has  little  of  novelty  to  recommend  it;  and 
the  most  which,  with  any  show  of  justice,  can 
be  said  in  its  favour,  is,  that  with  some  display 
of  ingenuity,  reasons  and  arguments  have  been 
made  to  bear  upon  the  case,  which,  with  su- 
perior potency,  have  been  repeatedly  urged 
by  abler  and  more  skilful  advocates.  One 
thing,  at  any  rate,  seems  to  us  very  clear, — 
that  it  comes  very  far  short  of  what  a  consci- 
entious, sincere  hearted,  bona  fide  Christian 
believer,  would  have  fell  himself  impelled  toon 
such  an  occasion.  It  is  little  more  than  Bo- 
lingbroke  imight  have  said  under  like  circum- 
stances, consistently  with  his  system  of  ethics. 
In  substance,  it  is  what  Priestley  did  say  in  his 
argument  against  Paine.  In  short,  it  is  deism 
in  array  against  shear,  cold,  heartless  atheism, 
— the  very  goal  towards  which,  we  have  again 
and  again  contended,  the  principles  of  Hicks- 
ism  most  inevitably  tend.  But  the  Hicksites, 
that  is  to  say,  those  of  them  who  are  averse  to 
an  amalgamation  with  Owenism,  would  fain 
insinuate  a  different  opinion,  and  great  pains 
have  been  taken,  and  no  expense  spared  by 
them,  to  ensure  a  wide  circulation  of  the  far 
famed  dissertation,  and  not  only  to  extol  it  as 
a  most  eloquent  and  triumphant  defence  of 
Christianity,  but  as  demonstrative  proof  of 
their  own  soundness  in  the  faith.  It  has,  there- 
fore, become  important,  that  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  the  pamphlet  and  of  its  pretensions 
should  be  given;  and  this  object,  our  readers 
cannot  but  agree  with  us  in  believing,  has  been 
satisfactorily  attained,  so  far  as  could  be  em- 
braced in  the  space  allowed,  in  the  article 
which  we  have  copied  to-day  from  the  Miscel- 
laneous Repository. 

No  subject  can  present  itself  to  the  consid- 
eration of  a  reflecting  and  intelligent  commu- 
nity, of  more  vital  importance  to  its  present 
and  future  well  being,  or  which,  upon  our  re- 
ligious Society  in  an  especial  manner,  has 
stronger  claims,  than  the  guarded  education  of 
youth.    Thirty  years  ago,  perhaps  it  might  be 


said  no  other  people  in  this  country  bad  made 
ampler  or  better  provision  in  the  arrangement 
and  endowment  of  schools,  so  far  as  regards 
the  simpler  and  more  useful  branches  of  an 
English  education;  but  since  that  period,  al- 
though we  can  enumerate  several  institutions 
highly  creditable  to  the  Society,  we  have  by  no 
means  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment, and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  have  retrograded 
rather  than  advanced  in  the  condition  of  our 
schools.  We  are  impelled  to  this  inference, 
from  our  recollection  of  the  state  of  several 
with  wiiich  we  were  familiar  in  younger  life, 
and  of  the  zeal  and  liberal  spirit  which  at  that 
time  ao.tuatfid  the  minds  of  many  Friends.  It 
then  surely  behoves  us  to  be  alive  to  the  sub- 
ject; and  it  is  with  real  satisfaction  that  we 
have  given  insertion  to  the  article,  "  Educa- 
tion, No.  1."  which  will  be  found  on  our  first 
and  second  pages;  intended,  as  we  under- 
stand, to  be  the  commencement  of  a  series  of 
essays  on  this  interesting  topic;  and  from  the 
spirit  and  talent  already  evinced,  the  hope  is 
entertained,  that  they  will  attract  and  reward 
the  attention  of  our  readers. 

As  allied  to  the  preceding,  we  are  desirous 
to  invite  regard  to  the  statement  respecting 
Friends'  library,  an  institution  which  deserves 
to  be  cherished  and  liberally  supported.  It  is 
certainly  of  great  importance,  [that  a  Society, 
constituted  as  ours  is,  be  possessed  of  a  depo- 
sitory of  books,  sufficiently  comprehensive  and 
extended  to  satisfy  all  reasonable  expectations, 
and  under  such  careful  supervision  in  the  se- 
lection, as  that  parents  may,  with  entire  safe- 
ty, permit  to  their  children  unrestrained  ac- 
cess. The  printing  of  a  new  catalogue  is  so 
obviously  called  for,  that  we  cannot  suppose 
the  necessary  means  will  be  withheld. 

The  statistical  article  respecting  (he  Che- 
rokces  is  extremely  interesting  to  the  philan- 
thropist, and  the  authority  upon  which  it  rests 
may  be  fully  relied  upon. 

Benezette  is  received — also  the  "  Hedjaz," 
and  the  "  document"  relating  to  a  valued 
Friend  recently  deceased. 

It  will  be  right  to  mention,  that,  through 
inadver(ency,  the  customary  indication  prefix- 
ed to  original  and  prepared  communications, 
was  omitted  in  several  l  eccnt  instances; — this 
was  the  case  in  respect  to  the  curious  and  in- 
teresting historical  liagment  in  our  last,  head- 
ed John  Archdale — also,  Rambles  of  a  Natu- 
ralist, the  Watchman,  and  the  articles  Daniel 
De  Foe  and  Benjamin  Bangs. 

The  article  "  Malaria"  is  now  brought  to  a  close. 
At  (irst  wc  had  soiiie  fears  on  account  of  its  length, 
with  respect  to  inserting  the  wliole,  but  in  considera- 
tion of  its  great  intrinsic  merit,  and  of  the  various 
interesting,  local,  and  historical  information  which 
the  writer  has  interwoven,  we  are  persuaded  our 
readers  will  not  regret  tlie  space  which  it  occupies. 
It  is  deserving  of  reiterated  perusal,  and  its  facts  and 
suggestions  ought  to  be  tested  by  the  experience  and 
observation  of  individuals  in  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try. 


■rati  tKit^Nu. 


Undesigned  Coincidences  bettveen  the  several 
Uiritings  of  the  Evangelists. 
(Continued  from  p.  158.) 
What  was  the  charge  on  which  the  Jews  condemned 
Christ  to  death? 

Familiar  as  this  question  may  at  first  seem, 
the  answer  is  not  so  obvioos  as  might  be  sup- 
posed. By  a  careful  perusal  of  the  trial  of 
our  Lord,  as  described  by  the  several  evange- 
lists, it  will  be  found  that  the  charges  were  two, 
of  a  nature  quite  distinct,  and  preferred  with 
a  most  appropriate  reference  to  the  tribunals 
before  which  they  were  made. 

Thus  the  first  hearing  vvas  before  "  the 
chief  priests  and  all  the  council,'"  a  Jewish 
and  ecclesiastical  court;  accordingly,  Christ 
was  then  accused  of  blasphemy.  "  1  adjure 
thee,  by  the  living  God,  tell  me  whether  thou 
be  the  Son  of  God,"  said  Caiaphas  to  him,  in 
the  hope  of  convicting  him  out  of  his  own 
mouth.  When  Jesus  in  his  reply  answered 
that  he  was,  "  then  the  high-priest  rent  his 
clothes,  saying,  He  hath  spoken  blasphemy, 
what  further  need  have  we  of  witnesses,  behold 
now  we  have  heard  his  blasphemy!"'  (Matt 
XXV.  65.) 

Shortly  after  he  is  taken  before  Pilate,  the 
Roman  governor,  and  here  the  charge  of  bias 
phemy  is  altogether  suppressed,  and  that  of 
sedition  substituted.  "  And  the  whole  multi- 
tude ofthem  arose,  and  led  him  tmto  Pilate:  and 
they  began  to  accuse  him,  saying,  '■  we  found 
this  fellow  perverting  the  nation,  and  forbid- 
ding to  give  tribute  to  Cesar,  saying  that  he 
himself  is  Christ,  a  Icing.'  "  (Luke  x.xiii.  2.) 
And  on  this  plea  it  is  that  they  press  his  con- 
viction, reminding  Pilate,  that  if  he  let  him  go 
he  was  not  Cesar's  friend. 

This  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  accusa- 
tion, according  to  the  quality  and  character 
of  the  judges,  is  not  forced  upon  our  notice  by 
the  evangelists,  as  though  they  were  anxious 
to  give  an  air  of  probability  to  their  narra- 
tive by  such  circumspection  and  attention  to 
propriety;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  touched  upon 
in  so  cursory  and  unemphatic  a  manner,  as  to 
be  easily  overlooked;  and,  I  venture  to  say, 
that  it  is  actually  overlooked  by  most  readers 
of  the  gospels.  Indeed,  how  perfectly  agree- 
able to  the  temper  of  the  times,  and  of  the  par- 
ties concerned,  such  a  proceeding  was,  can 
scarcely  be  perceived  at  first  sight.  The  co- 
incidence, therefore,  will  appear  more  striking 
if  we  examine  it  somewhat  more  closely.  A 
charge  of  blasphemy  was,  of  all  others,  the 
best  fitted  to  detach  the  multitude  from  the 
cause  of  Christ;  and  it  is  only  by  a  proper 
regard  to  this  circumstance,  that  we  can  ob- 
tain the  true  key  to  the  conflicting  sentiments 
of  the  people  towards  hirn,  one  while  hailing 
him,  as  they  do,  with  rapture,  and  then  again 
striving  to  put  him  to  death. 

Thus  when  Jesus  walked  in  Solomon's  porch, 
the  Jews  came  round  about  him  and  said  unto 
him,"  If  thou  be  the  Christ,  tell  us  plainly.  Je- 
sus answered  them,  I  told  you  and  ye  believed 
not."  He  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  works 
which  testified  of  him,  and  adds,  in  conclusion, 
"  I  and  my  Father  are  one."  The  eflTect  of 
which  words  vvas  instantly  this,  that  the  Jews, 
(i.  e.  the  people)  took  up  stones  to  stone  him, 
for  blasphemy,  and  because,  being  a  man,  he 


made  himself  God."  (John  x.  33.)  Again,  in 
the  sixth  chapter  of  St.  John  we  read  of  five 
thousand  men,  who,  having  witnessed  his  mira- 
cles, actually   acknowledged    him  as  that 
prophet  that  should  come  into  the  world," 
nay,  even  wished  to  take  liim  by  force  and 
make  him  a  king:  yet  ttie  very  next  day,  when 
Christ  said  unto  these  same  people,  "  This  is 
that  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven," 
they  murmured  at  turn,  doubtless  considering 
him  to  lay  claim  to  divinity,  for  he  replies, 
"  Doth  this  offend  you?  what  and  if  ye  shall 
see  the  Son  of  man  ascend  up  where  he  was 
before?"    Expressions,  at  which  such  serious 
offence  was  taken,  that  "  from  that  time,  many 
of  his  disciples  went  back  and  walked  witli 
him  no  more."    So  that  it  is  not  in  these  days 
only  that  men  forsake  Christ  from  a  reluctance 
to  acknowledge  (as  he  demands  of  them)  his 
godhead.    And  again,  when  Jesus  cured  the 
impotent  man  on  the  sabbath-day,  and  defend- 
ing himself  for  having  so  done,  said,  "  my 
Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work,"  we  are 
told,  therefore  "  the  Jews  sought  the  more  to 
kill  him,  because  he  not  only  had  broken  the  sab- 
bath, but  sa  id  also  that  God  was  his  Father,  mak- 
ing himself  equal  with  God."  (John  v.  18.)  So, 
on  another  occasion,  when  Jesus  had  been 
speaking  with  much  severity  in  the  temple,  we 
find  him  unmolested,  till  he  adds,  "  verily, 
verily,  T  say  unto  you,  before  Abraham  was,  / 
am,"  (John  viii.  68);  but  no  sooner  had  he 
so  said,  than  "  they  took  up  stones  to  cast  at 
him."    In  like  manner,  (to  come  to  the  last 
scene  of  his  mortal  life,)  when  he  entered 
Jerusalem  he  had  the  people  in  his  fiivour,  for 
the  chief  priests  and  scribes  "feared  them;" 
yet,  very  shortly  after,  the  tide  was  so  turned 
against  him,  that  (he  same  people  asked  Ba- 
rabbas  rather  than  Jesus.   And  why?  As  Mes- 
siah they  were  anxious  to  receive  him,  which 
was  the  character  in  which  he  had  entered  Je- 
rusalem— but  they  rejected  him  as  the  "  Son 
of  God"  which  was  the  character  in  which 
he  stood  before  them  at  his  trial:  facts  which, 
taken  in  a  doctrinal  view,  are  of  no  small 
value,  proving,  as  they  do,  that  the  Jews  be- 
lieved Christ  to  lay  claim  to  divinity,  however 
they  might  dispute  or  deny  the  right.    It  is 
consistent,  therefore,  with  the  whole  tenor  of 
the  gospel  history,  that  the  enemies  of  Christ, 
to  gain  their  end  with  the  Jews,  should  have 
actually  accused  him  of  blasphemy,  as  they 
are  represented  to  have  done,  and  should  have 
succeeded.    Nor  is  it  less  consistent  with 
that   history,  that  they  should  have  actually 
waived  the  charge  of  blasphemy,   when  they 
brought  him  before  a  Roman  magistrate,  and 
substituted  that  of  sedition  in  its  stead;  for 
the  Roman  governors,  it  is  well  known,  were 
very  indifferent  about  religious  disputes — they 
had  the  toleration  of  men  who  had  no  creed 
of  their  own.    Gallio,  we  hear  in  after  times, 
"  cared  for  none  of  these  things;"  and  in  the 
same  spirit,  Lysias  writes  to  Felix  about  Paul, 
that  "he  perceived  him  to  be  accused  of  ques- 
tions concerning  their  law,  but  to  liave  nothing 
laid  to  his  charge  worthy  of  death  or  of  bonds." 
(Acts  xxiii.  29.) 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  this  is  not  so  much 
a  casual,  coincidence  between  parallel  pas- 
sages of  several  evangelists,  as  an  instance  of 


singular,  but  undesigned  harmony,  amongst 
the  various  component  parts  of  one  piece  or 
history  which  they  all  record;  the  proceedings 
before  two  very  different  tribunals,  being  re- 
presented in  a  manner  the  most  agreeable  to 
the  known  prejudices  of  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned. 

Matt.  xxvi.  71.  "  And  when  he  was  gone  out 
inio  the  porch,  another  maid  saw  him,  and  said  unto 
him,  this  man  was  also  with  Jesus  of  Nazareth." 

How  came  it  to  pass  that  Peter,  a  stranger, 
who  had  entered  the  house  in  the  night,  and 
under  circumstances  of  some  tumult  and  dis- 
order, was  thus  singled  out  by  the  maid  in  the 
porch? 

Let  us  turn  to  St.  John,  (ch.  xviii.  v.  16.) 
and  we  shall  find,  that,  after  Jesus  had  enter- 
ed, "  Peter  stood  at  the  door  without,  till  that 
other  disciple  went  out  which  was  known  un- 
to the  high  priest,  and  spake  unto  her  that  kepi 
the  door,  and  brought  in  Peter."  Thus  was 
the  attention  of  that  girl  directed  to  Peter,  (a 
fact  of  which  St.  Matthew  gives  no  hint  what- 
ever,) and  thus  we  see  how  it  happened  that 
he  was  recognised  in  the  porch.  Here  is  a 
minute  indication  of  veracity  in  St.  Matthew, 
which  would  have  been  lost  upon  us,  had  not  the 
gospel  of  St.  John  come  down  to  our  times. 

FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

FRIENDS  OF  CONGENIES. 
Since  the  publication  of  the  account  of  the 
Friends  of  Congenies,  the  writer  of  that  article 
has  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  some  un- 
published manuscripts,  which  enable  him  to 
furnish  the  subjoined  additional  information, 
and  to  correct  some  errors  of  the  former  nar- 
rative. 

It  does  not  appear  that  they  sent  a  deputa- 
tion to  Paris  to  confer  with  Dr.  Edward  Fox. 
In  their  letter  to  him  they  state  that  they  are  a 
little  flock  of  about  one  hundred  persons;  and 
they  allude  to  the  founders  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  in  a  manner  that  shows  an  acquaint- 
ance with  their  history  and  writings.  This 
letter  was  followed  by  another,  dated  4th  of 
October,  1785,  to  Friends  in  England,  from 
which  the  following  particulars  are  to  be  ga- 
thered.   One  of  their  number  ("  our  friend 
Coudognan,"  say  they)  was  in  England  in  the 
year  1769.    A  note  to  the  letter  adds,  that  in 
that  year  this  individual  "  was  moved  to  come 
to  London;  but,  being  unacquainted  with  the 
English  language,  and  extremely  bashful,  he 
remained  there  some  time  quite  unknown  to 
Friends,  though  he  frequented  their  meetings. 
He  carried  home  No  Cross,  No  Crown,  and 
Penn's  Rise  and  Progress,  in  French,  conceal- 
ed under  his  shirt."    The  letters  pointing  to 
that  period  speaks  of  the  affectionate  regard 
that  Friends  in  London  had  shown  for  some  of 
their  poor  dispersed  brethren  "  at  a  time  when 
we  were  given  up  to  worldly  desires." 

After  speaking  of  the  lukewarmness  and 
indifference  which  had  overspread  them,  the 
nfection  "  of  the  corrupt  vapours  of  a  country 
entirely  putrified,"  they  go  on  to  state  the 
means  by  which  "  the  Supreme  Being  conde- 
scended to  draw  us  from  this  dreadful  preci- 
pice, to  make  us  sensible  of  our  error,  and  to 
feel  our  obduracy,  and  to  prescribe  the  neces- 
sary remedies  for  our  terrible  disease."  The 
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instrument  of  this  revival  was  Dr.  John  De 
Marsillac,  who  became  afterwards  so  well 
known  in  this  city.  De  Marsillac  was  a  young 
man  of  noble  birth  and  a  large  fortune,  who 
had  been  educated  for  the  army,  and  was  pro- 
moted, whilst  still  a  youth,  to  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain in  a  regiment  of  horse.  Being,  when 
quite  young,  in  company  with  the  Compte 
d'Essec,  who  had  been  in  America,  and  had 
seen  Friends,  that  nobleman  gave  so  favour- 
able an  account  of  their  manners,  probity,  and 
principles,  that  it  made  a  deep  impression  on 
his  mind,  and  excited  him  to  obtain  a  further 
knowledge  of  iheir  principles  and  practices. 
He  also  read  a  favourable  account  of  them  in 
a  book  which  highly  recommends  Barclay's 
Apology,  which,  after  many  years'  search,  he 
met  with  in  a  bookseller's  shop  in  Paris. 
Being  fully  convinced  of  the  unlawfulness  of 
war,  he  quitted  the  army  about  the  year  1778, 
determined,  says  the  epistle  before  me,  "  to 
change  his  condition  of  destroyer,  to  that  of  a 
preserver,  of  mankind."  It  is  therefore  pro- 
bable, that  at  this  time  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  medicine,  which  he  subsequently 
made  his  profession.  "He  found  his  mind  drawn 
to  go  into  Germany,  and  visit  the  Friends  of 
Spiegelberg,  in  Saxony.  There  being  confirm- 
ed in  the  faith  of  the  true  Christian  doctrine, 
as  professed  by  you,  and  the  same  which  we 
endeavour  to  follow,  he  was  induced  to  come 
and  visit  us,  and  afford  us  the  assistance  so  ne- 
cessary in  our  infirm  state.  The  first  visit  he 
made  us  was  in  the  month  of  November  last 
year,  but  having  found  us  in  so  deplorable  a 
condition,  surrounded  by  so  many  defilements, 
that  he  returned  much  dissatisfied  and  sorrow- 
ful to  his  own  habitation,  which  is  three  leagues 
from  us.  Nevertheless  he  was  not  discouraged; 
some  time  after  he  made  us  a  second  visit,  and 
being  moved  by  the  divine  power,  he  gave  us 
such  excellent  exhortations,  that  our  very  souls 
were  affected  therewith,  we  became  sensible 
of  our  miseries,  and  endeavoured  to  improve 
by  these  heavenly  blessings  which  the  Supreme 
Being  vouchsafed  to  send  us."  The  letter 
continues  to  expatiate  in  a  very  laudatory 
strain  on  the  services  and  Christian  attainments 
of  De  Marsillac,  and  concludes  with  asking  for 
spiritual  counsel  and  assistance,  and  with  re- 
.commending  him  to  the  notice  and  kindness 
of  Friends  in  London.  De  Marsillac  was  the 
bearer  of  this  epistle,  and  returned  witli  a  very 
suitable  and  judicious  reply,  signed  by  a  num- 
ber of  English  Friends. 

When  the  first  delirium  of  the  revolution 
spread  like  an  electric  shock  throughout  all 
France,  the  Friends  of  Congenies  sent  a  me- 
morial to  the  national  assembly,  asking  I'or 
protection,  and  to  be  allowed  the  peaceable 
enjoyment  of  their  religious  faith.  The  an- 
swer of  Mirabeau  to  this  petition  was  full  of 
the  false  philanthropy  and  empty  professions 
of  that  period  of  delusion  fast  ripening  into 
crime  and  anarchy.  De  Marsillac  was  the 
deputy  upon  this  occasion  also,  and  if  wc  may 
judge  from  a  trifling  circumstance,  added  to 
the  evidence  of  his  subsequent  career  in  Ame- 
rica, his  profession  of  Christian  humility  had, 
even  at  this  time,  loosened  its  hold  upon  iiis 
conduct.  In  his  life  of  William  Perm,  publish- 
ed in  the  year  1791,  he  styles  himself '*  deputy 


extraordinary  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
France  to  the  national  assembly  1"  The  ex- 
cesses of  the  revolution  soon  drove  the  deputy 
extraordinary  from  his  native  country,  and  he 
turned  his  steps  towards  that  land,  the  tidings 
from  which  had  first  awakened  serious  reflec- 
tions in  his  mind.  His  career  here  is  fresh  in 
the  recollection  of  many,  and  although  he  de- 
parted from  the  faith  which  he  had  once  pro- 
fessed, there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  first  convincement,  or  to  suppose 
that  his  purpose  in  visiting  America  was  other 
than  honest.  He  obtained  leave  to  return 
home  after  the  fury  of  the  political  storm  had 
nearly  spent  itself,  and  he  threw  off  at  the 
same  time  the  garb  and  the  profession  of  a 
Friend.  He  devoted  himself  in  Paris  to  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  and  obtained  under 
Napoleon  a  situation  in  one  of  the  French  hos- 
pitals, which  it  is  believed  he  still  occupies. 

Among  the  papers  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
there  is  a  letter  written  the  7th  of  January, 
1 703  by  "the fanatics  of Languedoc  (surnamed 
Quakers),  to  the  revolted  protestants  or  camis- 
sars  of  Cevennes,  addressed  by  Daniel  Raoul, 
who  was  afterwards  broken  alive  for  having 
preached  the  gospel."  It  is  a  fervent  expostu- 
lation with  them  on  the  enormities  of  their 
conduct  and  the  unlawfulness  of  war,  and  it  is 
added,  that  it  had  the  effect  of  softening  the 
horrors  of  the  sanguinary  conflict  which  was 
then  raging.  *** 

EXPOSITION  OF  MODERN  SCEPTICISM. 

I  have  recently  received  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"  An  Exposition  of  Modern  Scepticism,  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  editors  of  the  '  Free 
Enquirer.'   By  William  Gibbons,  M.  D." 

It  appears  from  the  facts  disclosed  in  the 
pamphlet,  that  the  editors  of  the  Free  Enquirer, 
perhaps  in  the  10th  month  last,  sent  Dr.  Gib- 
bons, the  editor  of  the  Berean,  one  of  their 
numbers,  no  doubt  expecting  that  it  would  re- 
ceive his  approbation.  The  doctor  however  re- 
turned the  paper,  and  with  it  sent  the  editors  a 
letter,  in  which  he  applies  to  them  an  extract 
from  Bishop  Watson's  ninth  letter  to  Paine;  in 
which  he  says:  "  Christianity  and  the  Bible 
have  withstood  the  learning  of  Porphyry,  and 
the  power  of  Julian:  they  have  resisted  the 
genius  of  Bolingbroke;  the  wit  of  Voltaire; 
[and  the  sophistry  of  Miribaud]  to  say  nothing 
of  a  numerous  band  ofenferior  assailants;  and 
they  will  not  fall  by  your  force.  You  have 
bai  l)ed  anew  the  blunted  arrow  of  firmer  ad- 
versaries; you  have  feathered  them  with  blas- 
[)hcmy  and  ridicule;  dipped  them  in  your  dead- 
liest poison,  and  armed  them  with  your  utmost 
skill;  but  like  tiie  fabled  javelin  of  ancient 
Piiam,  they  would  scarcely  reach  the  mark; 
but  will  fall  to  the  ground  without  a  stroke  ! 
He  tells  them  that  they  have  done  whilst  living, 
what  one  of  their  profession,  Servin,  did  when 
dying,  they  have  cursed  and  denied  God:  and 
concludes  by  requesting  them  to  take  a  lesson 
from  the  history  of  one  of  their  sect  in  France, 
related,  he  thinks,  by  Addison.  The  sum  of 
the  story  was,  that  an  infidel  falling  sick  was 
plunged  into  such  horror  and  distress,  that  he 
besought  his  attendants  to  dress  his  body  in 
the  habit  of  a  Capuchin,  that  the  devil  might 


not  run  away  with  it — and  further,  would  have 
a  halter  tied  about  his  neck,  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  punishment  he  so  richly  merited." 

On  reading  the  letter,  the  mind  is  involun- 
tarily impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  writer 
was  considerably  irritated.  What  could  have 
put  the  doctor  in  a  passion  does  not  appear  on 
the  face  of  the  pampiilet.  Whether  it  was  any 
thing  that  had  transpired  between  him  and  his 
Hicksite  friends,  we  must  leave.  One  thing  is 
certain,  the  Delaware  Free  Press  contains  se- 
veral articles  pointed  at  the  doctor  with  no  small 
degree  of  severity,  in  relation  to  this  subject, 
and  apparently  written  by  some  of  the  Hicks- 
ites  there.  However,  leaving  this  part  of  the 
subject,  I  may  acknowledge  that  the  letter,  ta- 
ken in  connection  with  all  its  attendant  circum- 
stances, is  quite  a  literary  curiosity.  It  is  cer- 
tainly remarkable  that  the  doctor  should  make 
a  quotation  from  Bishop  Watson,  in  defence  of 
Christianity  and  the  Bible,  when  his  own  ideas 
of  Christianity  and  the  Bible  are  so  widely  dif- 
ferent as  they  are,  from  those  of  the  writer 
whose  language  he  has  used.  And  it  is  still 
more  extraordinary,  that  he  should  gravely 
give  the  editors  of  the  Free  Enquirer  a  lesson, 
from  a  story  of  an  infidel  who  became  alarmed 
with  the  idea  that  the  devil  would  run  away 
with  his  body,  when  he  and  they  most  cordially 
concur  in  the  belief,  that  there  is  no  such  being 
at  all  as  a  devil ! 

The  editors  of  the  Free  Enquirer  put  the 
doctor's  letter  in  their  paper;  complained  that  it 
was  uncharitable,  and  with  apparent  composure 
proposed  a  substitute  for  it.  In  their  substitute, 
they  have  retained  all  the  substantial  objections 
urged  by  the  doctor,  but  have  given  it  a  much 
milder  tone.  They  have  however  put  into  it 
one  or  two  things  which  I  should  suppose  he 
would  feel  very  sensibly.  They  propose  for 
him  to  say,  among  other  things:  "  I  deem  it 
right  to  inform  you,  that  though  I  am  willing 
to  hear  and  examine  all  opinions,  I  do  not  ap- 
prove of  yours."  And  again:  "  Buta^  I  have 
never  acknowledged  the  right  of  others  to  judge 
me  in  matters  of  conscience,  so  neither  icill  I 
presume  to  judge  you.''  In  conclusion  the 
writer  tells  the  doctor,  "  I  think  this  is  a  better 
letter  than  the  one  Dr.  Gibbons  wrote — nay 
I  am  sure  it  is  a  better  one." 

In  their  preliminary  remarks,  they  inform 
their  readers,  that  "  Dr.  Gibbons  is  what  is  call- 
ed a  Hicksite  Friend;  tint  is,  he  is  of  the 
number  of  those  who  have  been  disowned  by 
their  more  orthodox  brethren." 

The  doctor  then  wrote  his  "  Exposition"  in 
the  form  of  a  letter,  addressed  to  the  editors 
of  the  Free  Enquirer,  in  which  he  discovers 
more  warmth  of  feeling  than  in  his  first  letter. 
The  scepticism  of  which  he  has  given  an  ex- 
position, is  broad,  unqualified  atheism.  Whe- 
ther such  a  work  as  that  before  us,  is  really 
called  for  at  the  present  time,  admits  of  some 
doubt,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  If  to  enter  at 
present  into  a  train  of  arguments,  to  prove  the 
being  of  God,  is  in  itself  of  doubtful  proprie- 
ty, it  must  be  highly  objectionable  if  any  of  the 
arguments  employed  are  of  an  untenable  cha- 
racter. And  such  I  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing is  (he  casein  the  Exposition  before  us.  It 
would  answer  no  valuable  purpose,  to  enter 
into  an  analysis  of  the  work,  to  show  which 
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of  the  arguments  are  defective,  and  which  are  i 
not.    In  the  general,  those  of  the  latter  descrip- 
tion are  already  before  the  public. 

Of  the  system  of  Frances  Wright  and  her  i 
associates,  I  know  but  little.  I  have  never  . 
read  their  paper:  and  it  may  be  that  Dr.  Gib- 
bons has  not  misrepresented  their  sentiments.  ( 
When  in  Philadelphia  last  summer,  I  heard  .se-  ( 
veral  articles  read  in  one  of  their  numbers —  ' 
one  was  a  vindication  of  the  devil,  as  a  bur-  ( 
lesque  on  the  opinion  entertained  by  Christians,  i 
in  regard  to  the  existence  of  such  a  being.  It  1 
was,  in  my  opinion,  blasphemous  in  a  high  de-  i 
gree.  Another  article,  I  think  in  the  same  ; 
number,  contained  a  copy  of  a  testimony  of  i 
disownment,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  which  i 
Friends  had  issued  against  a  female  Hicksite,  i 
together  with  some  abusive  strictures  on  the  ; 
orthodox  for  their  disownments.  ; 

All  this  gave  the  paper  quite  a  Hicksite  cha-  ( 
racter  in  my  estimation.  And  in  the  circle  of  i 
my  acquaintance  in  this  country,  I  have  found 
some  of  the  most  decided  admirers  of  Elias 
Hicks,  readers  of  the  Free  Enquirer,  and  ad- 
vocates for  the  opinions  of  F.  Wright,  particu- 
larly in  her  declamation  against  the  ceremony 
of  marriage.  From  the  articles  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  I  was  not  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  editors  have  avowed  palpably  atheistical 
sentiments.  But  all  this  does  not  change  my 
view,  in  regard  to  the  propriety,  or  improprie- 
ty of  Dr.  Gibbons's  Exposition.  Atheism  is 
not  the  root  of  "  Modern  Scepticism."  No 
man,  I  presume,  commences  his  career  of  in- 
fidelity, with  a  disbelief  of  tiie  existence  of  a 
God;  nor  with  a  settled  sentiment  of  the  tyran- 
ny of  moral  obligations.  No:  its  germ  is  dis- 
covered in  another  form.  It  begins  with  the 
mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion.  It  points 
its  shafts  against  implicit  faith,  bigotry,  super- 
stition, and  orthodoxy,  while  it  assumes  exalted 
strains  of  the  excellency  of  the  divine  charac- 
ter, and  of  his  moral  precepts.  By  degrees 
it  expands  into  open  atheism,  with  all  its  im- 
moralities and  appalling  degradation. 

Where,  it  may  be  asked,"  is  the  remedy  for 
this  moral  evil,  when  it  assumes  its  full  grown 
character  ?  I  answer,  recur  to  Jirst  princi- 
ples. Lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  corrupt 
tree.  Maintain  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  in 
their  purity.  Let  the  infidel  see  a  practical 
illustration  of  iheir  excellence,  while  its  secret 
power  confounds  him  in  his  mad  career,  and 
makes  him  tremble  before  the  majesty  of  hea- 
ven. 

Wiiat  Dr.  Gibbons's  feelings  may  be  on  the 
present  occasion,  is  probably  not  for  us  to  de- 
termine; but  it  appears  to  me  that  they  cannot 
be  of  a  very  couifoi  table  description.  He 
must  be  sensible  that  he  has  advocated  princi- 
ples, which  enter  deeply  into  the  system  of 
modern  scepticism,  as  he  has  described  it.  I 
have  nodoubtthatthe popularity  of  F.  Wright's 
views,  is  in  no  small  degree  dependent  on  the 
influence  of  Elias  Hicks's  doctrines.  The 
Berean,  at  an  early  period  of  the  present  in- 
novation, took  the  lead  in  disseminating  those 
principles:  and  I  am  willing  to  give  it  as  my 
opinion,  that  Dr.  Gibbons  stands  in  the  very 
foremost  class  of  their  advocates. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  doctor,  in  all  his 
arguments  against  modern  scepticism,  has  not 


undertaken  to  vindicate  any  of  those  doctrines 
wliich  are  peculiar  to  the  Christian  religion. 
He  has  diiected  his  whole  artillery  against 
atheism,  and  suffered  deism  to  pass  unnoticed. 
And  yet,  he  could  not  take  even  this  ground 
without  coming  in  direct  collision  with  some 
of  his  own  opinions,  as  published  in  the  Ber- 
ean. He  must  be  sensible,  and  I  should  think 
with  some  compunction  of  feehng,  that  the 
editors  of  the  Free  Enquirer  use  precisely  the 
same  kind  of  declamation  on  the  subjects  of 
bigotry,  superstition,  intolerance,  and  oriAocZoary, 
that  the  Hicksites  have  used  from  the  beginning, 
and  with  which  he  himself  has  contributed  not 
a  little  to  raise  a  popular  excitement  against 
the  Society  of  Friends.  He  will  scarcely  open 
a  page  of  the  Berean,  without  meeting  with 
something  on  the  subject  of  charity  and  liberal- 
ity, in  the  very  same  strain,  which  the  editors 
of  the  Free  Enquirer  have  adopted  in  their 
strictures  on  his  letter.  He  must  remember 
that  he  exerted  his  talents  to  the  utmost,  to 
bring  into  contempt,  creeds  and  opinions  in 
matters  of  religion;  he  even  adopted  as  his 
signature,  the  sentence:  "^n  enemy  to  Creeds.^'' 
If  his  present  opponents  have  denied  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Deity,  and  struck  from  their  system 
every  rule  of  moral  obligation,  they  have  only 
acted  fully  up  to  the  principle  the  doctor  has 
so  zealously  defended — they  only  have  no  creed. 
When  he  calls  the  attention  of  the  editors  to 
that  grand  display  of  men  of  eminence — "  the 
Platos,  the  Ciceros,  the  Senecas,  Confucius, 
&c.  among  the  ancients;  the  Boyles,  the  Ba- 
cons, the  Newtons,  the  Miltons,  the  Lockes, 
among  the  moderns,"  who  have  owned  the 
obhgations  of  religion,  he  must  have  forgotten, 
for  the  moment,  that  he  had  said  in  the  Berean, 
"  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  appeal  to  Scripture 
or  great  names,  for  the  authority  of  a  dogma, 
or  an  opinion;  but  nothing  is,  at  the  same  time, 
more  vain  and  futile."    Vol.  2,  p.  209. 

Wlien  he  takes  hold  of  one  of  the  main  pil- 
lars of  modern  scepticism — the  position  that 
we  are  not  bound  to  believe  what  we  do  not 
comprehend — is  it  possible,  that  he  could  have 
forgotten  tliat  this  is  one  of  the  principal  props 
of  tlieir  own  fabric?  We  must,  perhaps,  in 
charity,  suppose  that  he  had  forgotten  it,  for 
he  calls  it  a  "  novel  argument."*  It  is  also  a 
fact  that  the  doctor  turns  upon  the  editors  the 
very  identical  argument,  which  we  have  urged 
against  the  Hicksites.  He  says  this  novel  ar- 
gument annihilates  not  Deity  alone  but  his 
creation;  "  for  there  is  nothing  on  which  you 
can  employ  your  finite  understandings  where 
you  do  not  arrive  at  a  limit  which  you  cannot 
pass,  and  beyond  which  all  is  '  incomprehen- 
sible !'  Even  a  leaf,  a  seed,  a  hair,  is  suff- 
cient  to  perplex  and  confound  you.  Can  you 
explain  the  manner  of  the  germination  ^'^^ 
growth  of  plants,  or  how  sight,  heaf'S''  taste, 
or  smell,  is  produced;  in  what  ^ay  nerves 
are  affected  in  pleasure  and  p-nn:  expound  the 


*  Perhaps  a  little  difference  in  phraseology  might 
have  induced  him  to  suppose  it  was  an  entirely  differ- 
ent proposition.  They  express  the  idea  by  saying, 
"  Whenever  we  say  s.  thing  is  incomprehensible,  we 
mean  that  there  nothing  to  comprehend."  Elias 
Hicks  says,  "  J  don't  believe  in  mysteries."  Both 
forms  of  expression  convey  the  same  idea,  and  its 
practical  operation  is  the  same. 


nature  of  the  connection  between  volition  and 
muscular  motion;  account  for  the  instincts  of 
animals,  or  even  your  own  being?  And  are 
all  these  matters  nonentities^  because  in- 
comprehensible? And  here  permit  me  to  ask 
the  doctor  in  his  turn.  If  a  man  does  not  be-, 
lieve  "  matters,"  because  incomprehensible, 
does  he  not  virtually  stamp  on  them  the  char- 
acter of  nonentities  ?  The  answer  is  undeni- 
able: he  cannot  evade  its  force. 

Should  he  be  able  to  pull  down  this  pillar 
of  modern  scepticism, — he  would  not  fail  to  be, 
like  Sampson,  crushed  by  the  fall  of  the  edi- 
fice. 

When  the  doctor  displays  the  names  of 
great  men,  who  have  in  different  ages  acknow-. 
lodged  some  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
religion,  he  mentions,  among  those  fundamen- 
tals, the  belief  "  in  a  future  state  of  happiness 
or  misery,  determined  by  the  life  that  now  is." 
And  yet,  he  hath  said  in  the  Berean,  vol.  2.  p. 
212,  "  All  that  is  given  us  to  know  on  this 
subject,  is,  that  our  heavenly  Father  hath  so 
formed  us,  that  a  state  of  happiness  is  thus  zn- 
separably  connected  with  virtue,  and  misery 
with  vice;  and  this  is  doubtless  enough  for  us 
to  know.  This  established  order  of  things  has 
been  called  rewards  and  punishments;  but 
whatever  ideas  may  be  formed  in  the  mind, 
as  to  the  extent  and  meaning  of  these  terms, 
all  that  we  certainly  know  or  that  is  revealed 
to  us  on  tiie  subject,  is  what  I  have  expressed 
in  the  above  sentence."  Had  this  passage 
occurred  to  his  nund  when  he  wrote  his  Ex- 
position— and  that  not  one  single  idea  is  con- 
tained in  it  extending  beyond  the  present  state 
of  existence — he  must  have  felt  regret  for  his 
indiscretion,  even  if  he  did  not  intend  to  con- 
vey an  atheistical  sentiment. 

To  me  it  appears  that  the  doctor  has  begun 
at  the  wrong  end  of  the  business.  If  he  does 
not  merit  in  its  full  force  and  application,  the 
reproof  of  our  Saviour,  (and  I  will  not  saj  that 
he  does,  or  does  not,")  "  Thou  hypoc'ite,  first 
cast  the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eve,  and  then 
thou  wilt  see  clearly  to  cast  the  mote  out  of 
thy  brother's  eye:" — if  this  not  applicable, 
in  every  part,  to  the  case  oefore  us,  I  think 
he  should  have  first  condonnedhis  own  errors, 
in  regard  to  the  impctant  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  religion.  ^Vith  the  Berean  drag- 
ging  at  his  heels,  can  never  become  a  suc- 
cessful advocaw  for  true  and  vital  religion. 
Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay,  than  that 
is  laid  w'''ch  is  Jesus  Christ.  And  while  Dr. 
Gibbo-is  is  justly  chargeable  with  holding  that 
he  jvhom  the  apostle  testified,  that  God  had 
Miade  both  Lord  and  Christ — was  a  frail  and 
fallible  man,  that  he  was  in  no  other  sense 
more  than  man — than  "  by  the  same  means, 
and  in  the  same  manner  that  every  other  right- 
eous undefiled  man  is  raised  above  the  mere 
human  character;" — Berean,  vol.  2,  p.  338. — 
that  he  does  not  believe  that  he  "  possessed 
absolutely  the  Spirit  of  God  without  measure," 
ib.  p.  259. — that  the  Scriptures  "  abstractly 
taken,  are  not  true  in  themselves — are  not  the 
truth  of  God" — id.  vol.  1.  p.  403 — that  to  ap- 
peal to  every  other  authority  than  "  that  of 
God  in  every  man's  conscience"  "  is  as  vain 
as  it  is  needless."  All  beyond  this,  is  "  spe- 
culation or  worse" — that  "  those  revelations 
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were  for  other  times,  and  other  states,  and  not 
for  us" — ib.  vol.  2.  p.  212. — that  it  is  in  vain 
then  that  "  we  are  referred  to  the  Scriptures,  as 
an  acknowledged  test,  to  determine  conflicting 
opinions" — ib.  401. — while  he  not  only  denies 
the  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures — and  the 
proper  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ — but  also  the 
propitiatory  nature  of  his  sufferings  and  death, 
and  his  mediation  for  us  with  the  Father — 
while  he  denies  that  we  are  affected  by  the 
fall  of  our  first  parents,  or  that  there  is  any 
devil,  as  a  distinct  being,  or  any  place  of  re- 
wards or  punishments — and  in  summing  up  aZZ 
that  he  says  we  know  on  this  last  subject — and 
what  he  says  is  enough  for  us  to  know,  he 
leaves  out  the  idea  of  <l  future  state — while  he 
stands  chargeable  with  all  this,  and  much  more 
that  I  could  mention,  it  is  certainly  an  extra- 
ordinary phenomenon  for  him  to  come  forward 
as  a  champion  of  orthodox  faith  ! !  He  never 
can  defend  either  Christianity  or  the  Bible. 
Truth,  secure  in  the  dignity  of  its  own  power, 
will  not  own  him  as  its  advocate. 

The  doctor  has  been  again  and  again  ad- 
monished that  the  principles  he  was  endeavour- 
ing to  sustain,  would  lead  to  downright  athe- 
ism. He  now  sees  the  prediction  verified. 
And  if  among  the  readers  and  advocates  of 
the  Free  Enquirer,  the  doctor  has  not  been 
presented  with  the  Berean,  and  told  that  that 
work  contained  the  principles  by  which  they 
had  been  led  to  their  present  sentiments,  and 
by  which  they  were  still  supported,  it  is  not 
perhaps  too  late  for  this  to  be  done.  I  would 
therefore  advise  the  doctor  to  repent,  and  do 
the  first  works — renounce  his  own  infidelity — 
and  in  this  way  he  would  do  more  to  oppose 
the  progress  of  modern  scepticism,  than  he 
possibly  could  do,  in  any  other  way.  He  can- 
not complain,  if  I  quote  to  him  a  passage  or 
two  from  his  own  pamphlet  now  before  me: 
"  I  can  make  no  apology  for  these  free  re- 
marks. The  case  is  not  a  mere  difference  of 
opinion,  on  a  subordinate  point  of  Christian 
faith:  It  is  Christianity  or  Atheism,'"  p.  46. 
A  quotation  wfcich  the  doctor  makes  in  p.  25, 
without  naming  ftie  author,  may,  with  a  small 
variation,  be  read  ny  himself,  with  deliberate 
reflection,  how  far  it  u  applicable:  "  You  have 
ridiculed  things  held  n^ost  sacred — you  have 
excited  the  scoffs  of  the  piofane,  increased  the 
scepticism  of  the  doubtful,  st^gested  cavils  to 
the  disputers  of  this  world,  ano  perplexed  the 
minds  of  honest  men,  who  wish  to  i/orship  the 
God  of  their  fathers  in  sincerity  and  tnuh." 
{Remainier  in  our  next.') 

A  DOMESTIC  SCENE,  \ 

BY  FELICIA  HEMANS. 

"The  priest-like  fattier  reads  tlie  sacred  page." 

The  Cotter's  Saturday  ■N'ight. 

Twas  early  day — and  sun-light  stream'd 

Soft,  thro'  a  quiot  room, 
That  hush'd,  but  not  forsaken,  seem'd — 

Still,  but  with  nought  of  gloom: 
For  there  securo  in  happy  age. 

Whoso  hope  is  from  abovn, 
A  father  communes  with  the  page 

Of  Heaven's  recorded  love. 

Pure  fell  the  beam,  and  meekly  bright, 

Ou  his  grey  holy  hair. 
And  touch'd  the  book  with  tendorest  light, 

As  if  its  shrine  were  tliere : 


But  oh !  that  Patriarch's  aspect  shone 

With  something  lovelier  far — 
A  radiance  all  the  spirit's  own. 
Caught  not  from  sun  or  star. 

Some  word  of  life  ev'n  then  had  met 

His  calm  benignant  eye; 
Some  ancient  promise,  breathing  yet 

Of  immortality  ; 
Some  heart's  deep  language,  where  theglovsf 

Of  quenchless  faith  survives  ; 
For  every  feature  said — "  1  know 
That  my  Redeemer  lives." 

And  silent  stood  his  children  by, 

Hushing  their  very  breath 
Before  the  solemn  sanctity 

Of  thoughts  o'ersweeping  death  : 
Silent — yet  did  not  each  young  breast 

With  love  and  reverence  melt? 
Oh  !  blest  be  those  fair  girls — and  blest 
That  home  where  God  is  felt ! 

"  It  is  in  retirement  that  our  languishing 
graces  are  revived,  our  affections  raised  to 
God,  and  our  souls  refreshed  and  quickened  by 
the  influences  of  the  holy  Spirit.  If  we  would 
live  near  the  threshold  of  heaven,  and  daily 
take  a  glance  of  our  promised  inheritance,  we 
must  avoid,  not  only  worldly  but  religious  dis- 
sipation. Strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  do  be- 
lieve that  there  is  something  like  religious  dis- 
sipation, in  a  Christian's  being  so  entirely  en- 
grossed in  religious  company,  as  to  prevent  his 
spiritual  enjoyments." 

From  the  "  Memoirs  of  Ann  Judson." 

For  the  Friend. 
INDIAN  STATISTICS. 

During  the  discussions  which  have  occurred 
throughout  the  United  States  in  reference  to  the  case 
of  the  southern  Indians,  many  allegations  have  been 
made  calculated  to  give  an  erroneous  impression  re- 
specting the  actual  condition  of  this  people.  It  has 
been  staled  as  an  argument  for  the  removal  of  the 
Cherokees,  that  they  are  dwindling  in  numbers  in 
their  present  location,  and  that  unless  they  can  be 
removed  beyond  the  Mississippi,  their  extermination 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  will  be  inevitable;  that 
they,  in  common  with  all  other  Indians  on  this  con- 
tinent, are  incapable  of  civilization,  and  that  the  ac- 
counts of  their  advancement  in  the  arts  and  increase 
in  the  posse.ssions  of  civilized  life  are  false,  or  greatly 
e.vaggerated.  It  has  recently  been  further  alleged, 
that  the  majority  of  the  Cherokees  arc  in  favour  of 
removal  to  the  western  wilderness,  but  that,  owinff 
to  the  influence  of  a  few  chiefs  and  other  individuals, 
they  are  prevented  from  emigration  ;  and  that  the 
memorial  lately  presented  to  congress,  with  the  siff- 
natures  of  upwards  of  3000  individuals,  praying  to  be 
protected,  according  to  treaty,  upon  their  present 
possessions,  is  not  to  be  received  as  evidence  of  their 
real  wishes  in  this  respect,  as  but  few  of  the  Indians 
can  read  or  write,  and  were  deceived  by  those  who 
extorted  their  assent  to  the  petition. 

In  order  to  a.^^ccrlain  the  real  condition  of  the  Che- 
rokees, some  gentlemen  of  this  city  took  inea.sures  a 
ttw  weeks  ago,  to  pi  ocuro  accurate  statistical  infor- 
mation with  regard  to  the  Cherokee  nation,  and  the 
foUowino  extracts  from  a  letter  written  by  a  native 
Indian  tciiiicijt  in  the  Cherokee  country  in  answer  to 
various  in\/)rro{;.itories,  are  now  publii^hcd  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  i«iblic,  under  the  full  assurance,  that 
the  statements  n-hicV  they  contain  may  be  relied  up- 
on as  authentic.  It  should  bo  observed,  that  the  in- 
formation given  in  the  followinir  extracts,  relates  to 
the  Cherokee  nation  alom.-,  i|,c  whole  number  of  In- 
dians in  the  southwestern  sittes  whose  removal  is  in 
contemplation  forms  an  aggregate  of  more  than  GO,- 
000  individuals. 

By  a  comparision  between  the  cei.sus  of  1810  and 
that  of  l!(i!4,  it  will  be  perceived  tha*.  so  far  from 
dwindling  in  number,  the  Cherokee  population  has 
increased  in  a  ratio  equal  to  the  increase  of  the  white 


population  of  the  United  States;  which  is  a  decisive 
proof  that  these  Indians  must  possess  the  means  of 
comfortable  subsistence. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  cattle,  mills,  and  es- 
pecially of  agricultural  and  manufacturing  imple- 
ments, demonstrates  beyond  contradiction,  that  they 
are  advancin;i-  with  considerable  rapidity  in  the  arts 
and  employments  of  civilized  life;  whilst  thefact  that 
a  large  part  are  able  to  read  and  write  their  own  lan- 
guage completely  refutes  the  assertion,  that  they 
were  ignorant  of  or  averse  to  the  prayer  of  the  peti- 
tion which  more  than  3000  individuals  of  their  na- 
tion have  signed. 

In  the  present  condition  of  the  Cherokees,  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  account  which  we  subjoin,  would  it  not 
be  subversive  of  their  happiness,  destructive  of  their 
fair  prospects  of  civilization  and  improvement,  and 
fatal  to  their  increase  or  perpetuation,  to  remove 
them  to  a  new  country  beyond  the  Mississippi? 

Extracts  from  the  Indian  letter,  dated  February 
17,  1830: — In  the  year  1810,  a  census  of  the  Chero- 
kee nation  was  taken  by  order  of  the  United  States' 
government  superintendant.  With  a  correct  census, 
was  likewise  prepared  a  statistical  table,  showing  the 
number  of  neat  cattle,  horses,  hogs,  sheep,  mills, 
ploughs,  &c.  The  census  gives  the  following  result 
—12,395-  Cherokees,  583  blacks,  341  whites.  The 
statistical  table,  referred  to,  contains  the  following 
items— 19,500  neat  cattle,  6,100  horses,  19,600  bogs, 
1,037  sheep,  467  looms,  1,600  spinning  wheels,  30 
waggons,  500  ploughs,  3  saw-mills,  13  grist-mills. 
Between  the  year  1810  and  1824,  when  the  last  cen- 
sus was  taken,  between  2  and  3,000  Cherokees  emi- 
grated to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  forming  a  large 
part  of  what  are  called  "  Arkansas  Cherokees;"  the 
increase  in  population  of  those  who  remained  east 
of  the  Mississippi  must  therefore  have  been  very 
respectable;  for  considering  the  emigration  mention- 
ed, the  following  was  the  result  of  the  census  of 
1824  taken  (by  eight  persons,  of  whom  I  was  one,) 
with  great  care — number  of  males  6,883,  females 
6,900,  blacks  1,277,  total  15,060.  Soon  after  the  cen- 
sus was  taken,  500  Cherokees,  who  were  living  at 
that  time  on  reservations  in  the  state  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  who  were  not  numbered,  removed  into  the 
nation,  which  made  the  whole  number  15,560  as  the 
population  of  the  country — it  may  be  proper  to  state 
that  we  depend  upon  natural  increase  only,  except  a 
few  who  intermarry  with  us,  and  the  blacks  that  are 
brought  from  the  slates." 

The  following  is  copied  from  a  table  prepared  in 
1 824:  since  that  time  there  has  been  a  rapid  increase 
in  all  these  items — "  18  schools,  314  scholars,  36 
grist  mills,  13  saw  mills,  762  looms,  2,486  spinning 
wheels,  172  waggons,  2,923  ploughs,  7,683  horses, 
22,531  neat  cattle,  46,732  hogs,  2,566  sheep,  62 
blacksmith  shops,  9  stores." 

"  In  the  nation  there  are  public  roads  in  all  direc- 
tions;  convenient  ferries  and  houses  of  entertain- 
ment :  in  regard  to  the  latter,  it  is  acknowledged  by 
travellers,  that  they  are  as  comfortable  as  the  public 
houses  in  new  states,  and  superior  to  those  of  the 
immediate  frontiers.  The  number  of  professors  of 
religion  is  very  large,  considering  the  population  of 
the  nation,  and  the  infant  slate  of  the  church  : — We 
have  Presbyterian,  Moravian,  Baptist  and  Metho- 
dist churches,  established  among  us.  A  large  num- 
ber of  the  adults  can  read  and  write  in  their  own 
language,  and  in  their  peculiar  characters.  We 
have  one  printing  press  in  operation  with  English 
and  Cherokee  types.  A  newspaper  is  published, 
called  '  The  Cherokee  Phoenix,'  issued  weekly.  A 
collection  of  Uyinns  have  been  published,  in  Che 
rokee :  likewise  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew." 


ERRATUM. 
At  page  164,  second  column,  ninth  line  from  the 
top,  after  own,  and  before  submitted,  place  the  word 
is. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting  in  Baltimore,  on 
fifth  day  the  18th  ult.  Dr.  Thomas  W'ortiii.ngton  of 
Deer  Creek, to  Elizabeth  Gillingham  ofBaltimore. 

Died,  on  first  day  morning  the  7th  inst.  at  his  re- 
sidence in  this  city,  MoRDECAi  Churchman,  in  the 
75th  year  of  his  age — a  worthy  member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends. 
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RAMBLES  OP  A  NATURALIST,  NO.  10. 

Among  the  enemies  with  which  the  farmers 
of  a  poor  or  light  soil  have  to  contend,  I 
know  of  none  so  truly  formidable  and  injurious 
as  the  crows,  whose  numbers,  cunning,  and 
audacity,  can  scarcely  be  appreciated,  except 
by  those  who  have  had  long  continued  and  nu- 
merous opportunities  of  observation.  Possess- 
ed of  the  most  acute  senses,  and  endowed  by 
nature  with  a  considerable  share  of  reasoning 
power,  these  birds  bid  defiance  to  almost  all 
the  contrivances  resorted  to  for  their  destruc- 
tion; and  wiien  their  numbers  have  accumulat- 
ed to  vast  multitudes,  which  annually  occurs, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  estimate  the  destruc- 
tion they  are  capable  of  effecting.  Placed  in 
a  situation  where  every  object  was  subjected 
to  close  observation,  as  a  source  of  amusement, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  my  attention  should  be 
drawn  to  so  conspicuous  an  object  as  the 
crow;  and  having  once  commenced  remarking 
the  peculiarities  of  this  bird,  I  continued  to  be- 
stow attention  upon  it  during  many  years,  in 
whatever  situation  it  was  met  with.  The 
thickly  wooded  and  well  watered  parts  of  the 
state  of  Maryland,  as  affording  them  a  great 
abundance  of  food,  and  almost  entire  security 
during  their  breeding  season,  are  especially 
infested  by  these  troublesome  creatures,  so 
that  at  some  times  of  the  year  they  are  collect- 
ed in  numbers,  which  would  appear  incredible 
to  any  one  unaccustomed  to  witness  their  ac- 
cumulations. 

Individually,  the  common  crow  {corvus  co- 
rona) may  be  compared  in  character  with  the 
brown  or  Norway  rat,  being,  like  that 
quadruped,  addicted  to  all  sorts  of  mischief, 
destroying  the  lives  of  any  small  creatiires  that 
may  fall  in  its  way,  plundering  with  audacity 
wherever  any  thing  is  exposed  to  its  rapacious- 
ness,  and  triumphing  by  its  cunning  over  the 
usual  artifices  employed  for  the  destruction  of 
ordinary  noxious  animals.  Where  food  is  at 
any  time  scarce,  or  the  opportunity  for  such 
marauding  inviting,  there  is  scarcely  a  young 
animal  about  the  farm  yards  safe  from  the 
attacks  of  the  crow.  Young  chickerts,  ducks, 
goslings,  and  even  little  pigs,  when  quite 
young  and  feeble,  are  carried  off  b)  them. 


They  are  not  less  eager  to  discover  the  nests 
of  domestic  fowls,  and  will  sit  very  quietly  in 
sight,  at  a  convenient  distance,  until  the  hen 
leaves  the  nest,  and  then  fly  down  and  suck  her 
eggs  at  leisure.    But  none  of  their  tricks  ex- 
cited in  me  a  greater  interest,  than  the  obser- 
vation of  their  attempts  to  rob  a  hen  of  her 
chicks.    The  crow  alighting  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  hen,  would  advance  in  an  ap- 
parently careless   way    towards  the  brood, 
when  the  vigilant  parent  would  bi  istle  up  her 
feathers,  and  rush  at  the  black  rogue  to  drive 
him  off.    After  several  such  approaches,  the 
hen  would  become   very  angry,  and  would 
chase  the  crow  to  a  greater  distance  from  the 
brood.    This  is  the  very  object  the  robber  has 
in  view,  for  as  long  as  the  parent  keeps  near 
her  young,  the  crow  has  very  slight  chance  of 
success;  but  as  soon  as  he  can  induce  her  to 
follow  him  to  a  little  distance  from  the  brood, 
he  takes  advantage  of  his  wings,  and  before 
she  can  regain  her  place,  has  flown  over  her, 
and  seized  one  of  her  chickens.    When  the 
cock  is  present,  there  is  still  less  danger  from 
such  an  attack,  for  chanticleer  shows  all  his 
vigilance  and  gallantry  in  protecting  his  tender 
offspring,  though  it  frequently  happens  that  the 
number  of  hens  with  broods  rendeis  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  extend  his  care  to  all. 
When  the  crow  tries  to  carry  off  a  gosling 
.^rom  the  mother,  it  requires  more  daring  and 
skill,  and  is  far  less  frequently  successful  than 
in  the  former  instance.    If  the  gander  be  in 
company,  which  he  almost  uniformly  is,  the 
crow  has  his  labour  in  vain.  Notwithstanding 
the  advantages  of  flight  and  superior  cunning, 
the  honest  vigilance  and  determined  bravery 
of  the  former  are  too  much  for  him.    His  at- 
tempts to  approach,  however  cautiously  con- 
ducted, are  promptly  met,  and  all  his  tricks 
rendered  unavailing,  by  the  fierce  movements 
of  the  gander,  whose  powerful  blows  the  crow 
seems  to  be  well  aware  might  effectually  disa- 
ble him.    The  first  time  I  witnessed  such  a 
scene,  I  was  at  the  side  of  the  creek,  and  saw 
on  the  opposite  shore  a  goose  with  her  gos- 
lings beset  by  a  crow;  from  the  apparent  alarm 
of  the  mother  and  brood,  it  seemed  to  me  they 
must  be  in  great  danger,  and  I  called  to  the 
owner  of  the  place,  who  happened  to  be  in 
sight,  to  inform  him  of  their  situation.  Instead 
of  going  to  their  relief,  he  shouted  back  to  me, 
to  ask  if  the  gander  was  not  there  too;  and  as 
soon  as  he  was  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
he  bid  me  be  under  no  uneasiness,  as  the  crow 
would  find  his  match.    Nothing  could  exceed 
the  cool  impudence   and  pertinacity  of  the 
crow,  who,  perfectly  regardless  of  my  shout- 
ing, continued  to  worry  the  poor  gander  for 
an  hour,  by  his  efforts  to  obtain  a  nice  gosling 
for  his  next  meal.   At  length  convinced  of  the 


fruitlessness  of  his  efforts,  he  flew  off  to  seek 
some  more  easily  procurable  food.  Several 
crows  sometimes  unite  to  plunder  the  goose  of 
her  young,  and  are  then  generally  successful, 
because  they  are  able  to  distract  the  attention 
of  the  parents,  and  lure  them  farther  from  their 
young. 

In  the  summer  the  crows  disperse  in  pairs 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  their  young,  and 
then  they  select  lofty  trees  in  the  remotest  parts 
of  the  forest,  upon  which  with  dry  sticks  and 
twigs  they  build  a  large  strong  nest,  and  line 
it  with  softer  materials.    They  lay  four  or  five 
eggs,  and  when  they  are  hatched,  feed,  attend, 
and  watch  over  their  young  with  the  most  zeal- 
ous devotion.    Should  any  one  by  chance  pass 
near  the  nest  while  the  eggs  are  still  unhatch- 
ed,  or  the  brood  are  very  young,  the  parents 
keep  close,  and  neither  by  the  slightest  move- 
ment nor  noise  betray  their  presence.    But  if 
the  young  are  fledged,  and  beginning  to  take 
their  first  lessons  in  flying,  the  approach  of  a 
man,  especially  if  armed  with  a  gun,  calls  forth 
all  their  cunning  and  solicitude.    The  young 
are  immediately  placed  in  the  securest  place 
at  hand,  where  the  foliage  is  thickest,  and  re- 
main perfectly  motionless  and  quiet.    Not  so 
the  alarmed  parents,  both  of  which  fly  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  hunter,  uttering  the  most  dis- 
cordant screams,  with  an  occasional  peculiar 
note,  which  seems  intended  to  direct  or  warn 
their  young.    So  close  do  they  approach,  and 
so  clamorous  are  they  as  the  hunter  endeavours 
to  get  a  good  view  of  tliem  on  the  tree,  that 
he  is  almost  uniformly  persuaded  the  young 
crows  are  also  concealed  there;  but  he  does 
not  perceive,  as  he  is  cautiously  trying  to  get 
within  gun  shot,  that  they  are  moving  from 
tree  to  tree,   and  at  each  remove   are  far- 
ther and  farther  from  the  place  where  the  young 
are  hid.    After  continuing  this  ti'ick,  until  it  is 
impossible  that  the  hunter  can  retain  any  idea 
of  the  situation  of  the  young  ones,  the  parents 
cease  their  distressing  outcries,  fly  quietly  to 
the  most  convenient  lofty  tree,  and  calmly  watch 
the  movements  of  their  disturber.    Now  and 
then  they  utter  a  loud  quick  cry,  which  seems 
intended  to  bid  their  offspring  lie  close  and 
keep  quiet,  and  it  is  very  generally  the  case 
that  they  escape  all  danger  by  their  obedience. 
An  experienced  crow-killer  watches  eagerly 
for  the  tree  where  the  crows  first  start  from; 
and  if  this  can  be  observed,  he  pays  no  atten- 
tion to  their  clamours,  nor  pretence  of  throw- 
ing themselves  in  his  way,  as  he  is  satisfied 
they  are  too  vigilant  to  let  him  get  a  shot  at 
them;  and  if  he  can  see  the  young,  he  is  toler- 
ably sure  of  them  all,  because  of  their  inabili- 
ty to  fly  or  change  place  readily. 

The  lime  of  the  year  in  which  the  farmers 
suffer  most  from  them  is  in  the  spring,  before 
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their  enormous  congregations  disperse,  and 
when  they  are  rendered  voracious  by  (he  scanti- 
ness of  their  winter  fare.  Woe  betide  the 
corn  field  which  is  not  closely  watched,  when 
the  young  grain  begins  to  shoot  above  the  soil! 
If  not  well  guarded,  a  host  of  these  marau- 
ders will  settle  upon  it  at  the  first  light  of  the 
dawn,  and  before  the  sun  has  risen  far  above 
the  horizon,  will  have  plundered  every  shoot 
of  the  germinating  seed,  by  first  drawing  it 
skilfully  from  the  moist  earth  by  the  young 
stalk,  and  then  swallowing  the  grain.  The 
negligent  or  careless  planter,  who  does  not 
visit  his  field  before  breakfast,  finds,  on  his  ar- 
rival, that  he  must  either  replant  his  corn,  or 
relinquish  hopes  of  a  crop;  and  without  the 
exertion  of  due  vigilance,  he  may  be  obliged 
to  repeat  this  process  twice  or  thrice  the  same 
season.  Where  the  crows  go  to  rob  a  field  in 
this  way,  they  place  one  or  more  sentinels,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  in  convenient  places, 
and  these  are  exceedingly  vigilant,  uttering  a 
single  warning  call,  which  puis  the  whole  to 
flight  the  instant  there  is  the  least  appearance 
of  danger  or  interruption.  Having  fixed  their 
sentinels,  they  begin  regularly  at  one  part  of 
the  field,  and  pursuing  the  rows  along,  pulling 
up  each  shoot  in  succession,  and  biting  off  the 
corn  at  the  root.  The  green  shoots  thus  left 
along  the  rows,  as  if  they  had  been  arranged 
with  care,  offer  a  melancholy  memorial  of  the 
work  which  has  been  effected  by  these  cunning 
and  destructive  plunderers. 

Numerous  experiments  have  been  made, 
where  the  crows  are  thus  injurious,  to  avert 
their  ravages  ;  and  the  method  I  shall  now  re- 
late, I  have  seen  tried  with  the  most  gratifying 
success.  In  a  large  tub  a  portion  of  tar  and 
grease  were  mixed,  so  as  to  render  the  tar 
sufficiently  thin  and  soft,  and  to  this  was  added 
a  portion  of  slacked  lime  in  powder,  and  the 
whole  stirred  until  thoroughly  incorporated. 
The  seed  corn  was  then  thrown  in,  and  stirred 
with  the  mixture  until  each  grain  received  a 
uniform  coating.  The  corn  was  then  drop- 
ped in  the  hills,  and  covered  as  usual.  This 
treatment  was  found  to  retard  the  germination 
about  three  days,  as  the  mixture  greatly  ex- 
cludes moisture  from  the  grain.  But  the  crows 
did  no  injury  to  the  field;  they  pulled  up  a  small 
quantity  in  different  parts  of  the  planting,  to 
satisfy  themselves  it  was  all  alike;  upon  be- 
coming convinced  of  which,  they  quietly  left 
it  for  some  less  carefully  managed  grounds, 
where  pains  had  not  been  taken  to  make  all  the 
corn  so  nauseous  and  bitter.  John. 

FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

THE  HEDJAZ. 

The  section  of  Arabia  which  borders  the 
Red  Sea  from  near  Gonefode  on  the  south,  to 
a  short  distance  north  of  El  Iloura,  or  Dar  el 
Ashreyn,  is  distinguished  among  Mahometans 
by  the  title  of  Hcdjaz,  or  the  Holy  Land.  Its 
extent  along  this  coast  is  not  accurately  defined; 
and  in  the  interior  its  limits  are  lost  among 
unknown  regions  towards  the  east.  By  some 
Arabian  geographers,  it  is  described  as  the 
province  which  contains  Mekka,  Medina,  and 
Yamama,  with  tiieir  respective  territories.  It 
bas  always  been  regarded  w  ith  veneration  by  the 
followers  of  the  prophet,  who  have  jealously 


excluded  all  unbelievers  from  the  two  former 
cities,  which  are  esteemed  peculiarly  sacred  as 
having  been  the  residence  and  containing  the 
tomb  of  the  founder  of  their  religion. 

The  Arabs  of  this  country  have  retained  the 
same  manners  from  the  time  of  Solomon  to  the 
present  age.  Their  customs  have  been  some- 
what modified  rather  than  changed,  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  their  present  superstition  in  ex- 
change for  the  idolatry  of  their  forefathers. 
Our  information  respecting  them  has,  however, 
been  extremely  vague,  and  we  have  known 
nothing  but  from  the  Arabians  themselves,  of 
the  customs  and  ceremonies  observed  there  by 
the  numerous  devotees  and  pilgrims  of  this  wide 
spread  fanaticism. 

The  patient  and  indefatigable  exertions  of 
Burckhardt,  enabled  him  to  visit  with  entire 
freedom  the  greater  part  of  this  region,  having 
disguised  himself  as  a  hadji  or  pilgrim,  and  as- 
sumed, with  the  profession,  the  manners  also 
of  a  mussulman.  He  arrived  in  the  summer 
of  1814  at  Djidda,  the  port  of  Mekka,  from 
his  wanderings  through  Upper  Egypt  and  the 
negro  countries  south  of  it.  He  was  in  rags, 
and  his  whole  stock  of  money  but  two  dollars 
and  a  few  sequins,  sewed  up  in  the  amulet  which 
he  wore  round  his  arm.  The  letter  of  credit 
which  he  had  received  at  Cairo  eighteen 
months  before,  was  refused  the  accustomed 
honour,  as  being  of  too  old  a  date,  and  pre- 
sented by  one  who  had  so  much  the  appear- 
ance of  an  adventurer  or  impostor.  He  had 
little  time  however  to  make  melancholy  reflec- 
tions, as  he  was  soon  seized  with  a  violent 
fever,  and  became  for  some  days  delirious.  By 
this  sickness  his  funds  were  entirely  exhausted, 
so  that  he  was  reluctantly  compelled,  in  order 
to  raise  money  for  his  immediate  wants,  to  sell 
an  affectionate  and  faithful  slave  whom  he  had 
brought  from  Shendy.  He  remarks,  that  the 
profit  on  this  one  slave  defrayed  almost  the 
whole  expense  of  his  four  months'  journey 
through  Nubia. 

As  three  or  four  months  would  elapse  be- 
fore he  could  receive  further  supplies  from 
Cairo,  for  which  he  had  written  on  his  arrival, 
he  was  meditating  upon  the  means  of  procur- 
ing subsistence,  and,  but  for  a  fortunate  recog- 
nition of  the  pasha's  physician  who  purchased 
his  draft  on  Cairo,  he  would  have  resorted  to 
manual  labour,  to  earn  his  daily  bread.  Mo- 
hammed Aly  also  senlliim  a  supply  of  clothes 
and  a  purse  of  five  hundred  piastres,  as  soon 
as  he  learned  that  he  was  walking  about  the 
streets  of  Djidda  in  rngs. 

He  remainded  in  Mekka  during  the  time  of 
the  pilgrimage  in  the  iollowing  winter,  and  went 
through  ail  the  ceremonies,  prostrations,  and 
prayers  of  a  devout  mussulman — thus  sacrific- 
ing the  integrity  of  his  character  to  his  earnest 
desire  for  information.  It  seems  almost  incre- 
dible to  what  dangers,  sufferings,  and  sacrifices 
of  every  kind,  the  passion  for  travelling  will 
enable  men  to  submit;  what  could  be  more 
dreary  than  his  situation  in  the  deserts  of  Nu- 
bia, or  Arabia;  in  a  burning  climate,  exposed 
to  the  hardships  of  savage  life, — or  among  the 
wildest  and  fiercest  fanatics,  who  would  inflict 
the  severest  tortures  in  punisiiment  of  his  hypo- 
crisy the  moment  it  should  be  discovered  ? 

In  Medina  he  passed  through  a  severe  fit  of 


illness,  which  was  protracted  through  a  period 
of  three  months.  The  pasha's  physician  had 
begged  of  him  the  whole  of  his  scanty  supply 
of  bark,  for  the  cure  of  the  numerous  cases  of 
fever  (hen  prevalent.  He  had  sufficient  cause 
to  repent  of  his  liberality,  when  he  was  him- 
self attacked,  being  (hen  unable  to  procure  a 
drachm,  and  therefore  obliged  to  leave  (he  dis- 
ease to  nature.  The  following  extract  will  show 
the  state  of  suffering  to  which  lie  was  reduced. 

"  I  had  by  this  time  lost  all  hope  of  return- 
ing to  Egypt,  and  had  prepared  myself  for 
dying  here.  Despondency  had  seized  me, 
from  an  apprehension  that  if  the  news  of  my 
death  should  arrive  in  England,  my  whole 
Hedjaz  journey  would,  perhaps,  be  condemned 
as  the  unauthorized  act  of  an  imprudent,  or  at 
least  too  zealous  missionary.  I  had  neither 
books,  nor  any  society,  to  divert  my  mind  from 
such  reflections — one  book  only  was  in  my 
possession,  a  pocket  edition  of  Milton,  and  this, 
I  must  admit,  was  now  worth  a  whole  shelf  full 
of  others.  The  mistress  of  my  lodgings,  an 
old,  infirm  woman,  who  during  my  stay  took 
up  her  quarters  in  an  upper  story,  from  which 
she  could  speak  to  me  without  being  seen,  used 
to  converse  with  me  for  half  an  hour  every 
evening;  and  my  cicerone,  or  mezowar,  paid 
me  occasional  visits,  in  order,  as  I  suspected, 
to  seize  upon  my  baggage  in  case  of  my  death. 
About  the  beginning  of  April,  the  returning 
warmth  of  the  spring  put  a  stop  to  my  illness, 
but  it  was  nearly  a  fortnight  before  I  could  ven- 
ture to  walk  out,  and  every  breeze  made  me 
dread  a  return  of  the  fever.  The  bad  climate 
of  the  town,  its  detestable  water,  and  the 
great  number  of  diseases  now  prevalent, 
made  me  extremely  desirous  to  leave  Medina." 

Having  proceeded  on  his  return  to  Egypt, 
as  far  as  Yembo,  he  says,  "  While  I  was  sitting 
in  a  coffee-house  near  the  harbour,  three  fune- 
rals passed  at  short  intervals;  and  upon  ex- 
pressing my  surprise  at  this,  I  learned  that  ma- 
ny people  had  died  within  a  few  days  of  fever- 
ish complaints.  During  the  rest  of  the  day  I 
saw  several  other  funerals,  but  had  not  the 
slightest  idea  to  what  so  many  deaths  were  to 
be  attributed  till  night,  when  I  had  retired  to 
my  room  up  stairs,  which  overlooked  a  consi- 
derable part  of  the  town.  I  (hen  heard  in  every 
direction,  innumerable  voices  breaking  out  in 
those  heart  rending  cries,  which  all  over  the 
Levant,  accompany  the  parting  breath  of  a 
friend  or  relative;  at  that  moment  the  thought 
flashed  upon  my  mind,  that  it  might  be  the 
plasue.  I  attempted  in  vain  to  dispel  my  ap- 
prehensions, or  at  least  to  drown  them  in  sleep; 
but  the  dreadful  cries  kept  me  awake  the  whole 
night.  When  I  descended  early  in  the  morn- 
ing into  the  Okale,  where  many  Arabs  were 
drinking  their  coffee,  I  communicated  (o  (hem 
my  apprehensions;  but  had  no  sooner  mention- 
ed (he  word  plague,  than  (hey  called  me  to  or- 
der, asking  me  if  I  was  ignorant  that  the  Al- 
miglity  had  forever  excluded  that  disorder  from 
the  holy  territory  of  tiie  Hcdjaz? — No  instance 
of  (he  plague  had  ever  before  been  witnessed  in 
the  Hcdjaz,  at  least  within  the  memory  of  man; 
and  the  inhabitants  could  with  difficulty  per- 
suade themselves  that  such  an  event  had  occur- 
red, especially  at  a  time  when  the  holy  cities 
had  been  reconquered  from  the  Wahabys. 
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While  ten  or  fifteen  people  only  died  per 
day,  the  Arabs  of  the  town  could  not  believe 
that  the  disease  was  the  plague.  In  five  or 
six  days  after  my  arrival,  the  mortality  increas- 
ed; forty  or  fifty  persons  died  in  a  day,  vi^hich, 
in  a  population  of  five  or  six  thousand,  was  a 
terrible  moitality.  The  inhabitants  now  felt 
a  panic — little  disposed  to  submit  as  patiently 
as  the  Turks  do  in  every  other  part  of  the  east, 
the  greater  part  of  them  fled  into  the  open 
country.  Had  I  been  myself  in  full  strength, 
I  should  no  doubt  have  followed  them  into  the 
desert;  but  I  felt  extremely  weak  and  incapa- 
ble of  any  exertions.  I  finally  left  Yembo  in 
a  small  open  boat  for  Cossier,  after  a  stay  of 
eighteen  days  in  the  midst  of  the  plague." 
(To  be  continued.) 


FOR  THE  FRIEND. 


The  Substance  of  an  Address  to  the  Students 
at  Guy's  Hospital,  at  the  close  of  the  Lec- 
tures on  Experimental  Philosophy,  by  VVil- 
iiAM  Allen. 

In  the  course  of  lecturing',  delivered  on  Experi- 
mental Philosophy  at  Guy's  Hospital,  tlie  subject  of 
astronomy  comes  last.  When  the  solar  system,  and 
what  is  known  respecting  the  stars,  had  been  de- 
scribed, the  lecture  concluded  with  the  following 
observations: — 

Whilst  thus  standing  on  the  confines  of  our 
little  system,  and  catching  the  glimmering 
lights  that  issue  from  the  remote  and  unknown, 
let  us  lift  up  our  hearts  in  reverence  to  that 
awful  and  infinitely  perfect  Being,  who,  operat- 
ing in  tlie  immensity  of  space,  and  regulating 
the  concerns  of  innumerable  worlds,  has  yet 
condescended  to  create  such  an  atom  as  man, 
and  to  indue  that  atom  with  the  power  of  at- 
taining unto  the  knowledge  of  himself,  the 
great  Author  and  Supporter  of  all.  Seeing, 
then,  that  he  who  created  the  universe  has  con- 
descended to  employ  his  omnipotence  in  the 
small  as  well  as  in  the  great,  and  that  we  also 
are  the  workmanship  of  his  hand,  let  us  rejoice 
in  the  belief,  that  even  we  shall  not  escape  his 
notice  among  the  myriads  of  created  beings; 
let  us  be  thankful  that  he  has  endowed  us  with 
faculties  to  comprehend  a  little  of  his  wonder- 
ful works;  and  let  us  ever  remember,  that 
throughout  these  a  provision  for  the  happiness 
of  his  creatures  is  eminently  conspicuous.  It 
must,  therefore,  be  consistent  with  his  will  that 
we  should  employ  the  j)0wers  which  he  has 
given  us  in  diffusing  as  much  comfort  and  hap- 
piness in  our  respective  circles,  and  through- 
out his  creation,  as  our  abilities  and  peculiar 
circumstances  will  admit. 

In  the  study  of  nature,  which  is  but  "a 
name  for  an  effect  whose  cause  is  God,"  every 
ingenious  mind  must  be  delighted  with  the  dis- 
covery of  general  laws  which  will  satisfactorily 
account  for  many  important  phenomena;  but 
we  also  quickly  discover  that  there  are  limits 
to  human  knowledge,  and  that  it  is  vain  for 
finite  beings  to  attempt  to  comprehend  that 
which  is  infinite.  We  see  that  the  wonderful 
effects  taking  place  every  moment,  upon  which 
the  whole  frame  and  system  of  things  depend, 
can  only  be  referred  to  a  great  First  Cause  in- 
finite in  all  his  attributes. 

The  attribute  of  Omnipotence  is  no  less  dis- 


played in  the  smallest  than  in  the  largest  works 
of  creation:  it  is  equally  manifest  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  most  minute  animalcula  as  in  the 
precision  with  which  the  earth  revolves  upon 
its  axis,  carrying  with  it  seas,  mountains,  king- 
doms, conflicting  elements,  and  bodies  every 
where  in  motion,  while  the  great  purpose  is 
completed  with  an  exactness  which  no  time- 
piece can  ever  equal !  The  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  are  conducted  with  such  ad 
mirable  precision,  that  not  one  of  them  mate- 
rially interferes  with  another;  no  one  deviates 
from  its  appointed  course;  each  steadily  holds 
on  its  way  in  perfect  obedience  to  Him  who 
spake,  and  they  were  created;  who  willed,  and 
it  was  done  ! 

In  the  early  part  of  our  course  we  consider- 
ed the  properties  of  matter,  and  the  laws  to 
which  it  is  subject:  we  were  convinced  that  it 
has  no  power  to  move  itself,  or  when  moved 
by  the  application  of  external  force,  to  stop, 
or  even  to  altei  the  direction  of  that  motion. 
It  was  stated  tljat  every  particle  of  matter  ap- 
pears to  have  a  certain  equal  degree  of  attrac- 
tive force,  whidh  it  exerts  upon  every  other 
particle  of  matter,  and  we  have  seen  how  this 
simple  principle  has  accounted,  not  only  for 
the  fall  of  bodiDs,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
mechanical  equilibrium,  but  also  for  the  plane- 
tary motions  and  the  mulli[)lied  phenomena  of 
the  universe:  it  is  the  attribute  of  Omnipotence 
to  accomplish  the  greatest  of  purposes  by  the 
simplest  of  means.  It  is  owing  to  a  species  of 
attraction  that  bodies  preserve  their  form,  and 
that  the  particles  of  some  kinds  of  matter  as- 
sume regular  geometrical  figures,  as  in  the 
crystals  of  salts  and  earths:  but  here  matter  is 
entirely  passive,  every  species  has  its  ))eculiar 
and  determinate  form,  which  is  invariable,  and 
indicates  a  general  law.  Again  we  see  differ 
ent  species  of  matter  variously  acted  upon  by 
attracting  energies,  so  as  to  foim  distinct  bodies 
which  are  the  objects  of  chemical  research 
These  are  comparatively  simple,  easily  com 
posed  and  decomposed,  as  the  balance  of  the 
various  attractions  of  their  different  particles 
preponderates.  The  effects  produced  are  ob- 
vious, but  of  the  nature  of  attraction  we  are 
wholly  ignorant,  though  it  seems  principally 
concerned  in  all  the  changes  which  are  inces 
santly  taking  place,  evenlhose  powerful  agents 
caloric  and  the  electric  fluid  appear  to  be  in 
some  measure  connected  with  it.  Hence  bodies 
arrange  themselves  in  the  order  of  their  specific 
gravity.  Hence  water  and  the  grosser  fluids 
are  confined  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  while 
air  being  lighter  occupies  the  space  above;  it 
cannot  however  fly  ofl"  indefinitely;  for  its  par- 
ticles, though,  invisible  being  solid  gravitating 
matter,  are  held  by  the  force  of  attraction  near 
the  surface  of  the  earth  for  the  respiration  of 
animals. 

It  is  by  the  attraction  between  caloric  and 
water,  and  probably  the  electric  fluid  also,  that 
water  is  raised  by  evaporation  as  an  invisible 
fluid,  which,  in  the  upper  regions,  condenses 
into  clouds:  the  particles  of  these  clouds  cither 
unite  and  descend  in  rain,  or  are  attracted  by 
the  summits  of  hills  and  mountains  where  they 
deposit  their  moisture,  which  percolating 
through  their  strata,  break  out  in  springs;  these 
by  their  union  form  rivers,  which  proceeding 


to  the  sea,  supply  the  waste  from  evaporation: 
this  evaporation  is  a  distillation  upon  a  grand 
scale:  nothing  but  pure  water  is  thus  raised, 
which  descends  in  dew  or  rain  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  vegetables.  Here  we  trace  the  opera- 
tion of  powerful  causes,  while  we  remain  igno- 
rant of  their  nature;  but  every  thing  goes  on 
with  such  regularity  and  harmony  as  to  give  the 
most  striking  and  convincing  proofs  of  a  com- 
bining, directing  intelligence,  of  a  present 
Deity.  Any  one  of  these  agents  uncontrolled 
would  overturn  the  whole  system  of  things:  if 
attraction  were  to  act  without  being  opposed 
by  caloric,  all  bodies  would  shrink  up  into  one 
inert  mass;  if  on  the  other  hand  caloric  were  to 
prevail,  the  forms  of  bodies  would  be  immedi- 
ately destroyed.  Nothing  but  that  creative 
power  from  which  they  emanated,  and  who,  in 
his  comprehensive  view,  foresees  all  possible 
consequences,  could  maintain  the  equilibrium 
between  them,  so  that  they  can  only  act  within 
the  limits  prescribed  to  them;  they  can  only 
exert  their  power  in  that  direction  which  is 
conducive  to  the  ends  for  which  they  were 
created. 

If  the  human  powers  fail  in  attempting  to 
account  for  the  nature  of  changes  in  inert  mat- 
ter, how  must  its  difficulties  be  increased  when 
we  come  to  consider  organised  bodies! 

Here,  in  consequence  of  the  addition  of  the 
living  principle,  the  attractions  of  inert  matter 
are  surprisingly  modified;  a  seed  contains  rudi- 
ments capable  of  being  expanded  into  a  large 
tree,  every  tree  has  its  peculiar  form,  and  is 
capable  of  producing  the  rudiments  of  others. 
Here  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  which,  left 
to  themselves,  would  form  compounds  chiefly 
binary,  being  absorbed  by  the  organs  of  the 
plant,  form  part  of  its  substance,  and  are  con- 
verted into  living  matter  under  a  more  com- 
plicated order  of  affuiities.  The  vegetable 
having  flourished  during  a  limited  period  of 
time,  is  deserted  by  the  living  principle,  and  the 
elements  of  which  it  is  formed,  the  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  attract  each  other  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  which  regulate  inert  mat- 
ter; and  thus  the  body  is  decomposed,  and  fur- 
nishes elements  or  materials  for  a  .new  genera- 
tion. It  is  like  pulling  down  a  house,  and 
building  another  with  the  same  materials.  No 
less  admirable  is  the  provision  by  which  the 
tribes  of  vegetables  succeed  each  other  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  means  for  the  preservation  and  propa- 
gation of  the  different  species,  and  the  checks 
which  have  been  established  to  prevent  any  of 
them  from  exceeding  certain  bounds  essential 
to  the  well  being  of  the  whole,  abundantly 
manifest  an  order  and  design  which  can  only 
be  attributed  to  Infinite  Wisdom. 

But  let  us  advance  a  step  further,  and  consi- 
der, not  only  the  union  of  the  living  principle 
with  matter,  but  the  power  of  sensation,  loco- 
motion, and  instinct  superadded.  What  a  field 
opens  before  us  in  the  various  classes  of  ani- 
mals! Whether  we  consider  the  thousands  of 
organised  bodies  sporting,  pursuing,  or  avoid- 
ing each  other  in  a  single  drop  of  water,  each 
of  which  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  con- 
found all  the  atheists  in  the  world;  or  direct  our 
attention  to  those  of  larger  bulk,  what  admir- 
able contrivance,  what  consummate  skill  in  the 
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adaptation  of  their  various  organs  to  their  pe- 
culiar mode  of  existence,  and  to  the  place 
which  the  animal  is  destined  to  fill  in  the  scale 
of  created  beings, — every  one  of  tiiem  doubt- 
less answering  some  purpose  essential  to  the 
well  being  of  the  whole,  though  we  may  not 
be  able  to  discover  it !  How  admirable  is  that 
instinct  which  directs  the  operations  of  them 
all,  and  to  which  they  all  invariably  adhere! 
The  wood-pigeon  was  never  seen  to  build  its 
nest  like  the  goldfinch,  nor  the  goldfinch  like 
the  swallow:  these  all  uniformly  accomplish  the 
will  of  their  Creator,  and  having  passed  through 
the  limited  period  of  their  existence,  give  place 
to  their  ofispring,  the  increase  of  which  is  so 
regulated  as  to  secure  the  continuance  of  the 
species,  and  at  the  same  time  such  checks  are 
provided,  as  to  keep  them  within  convenient 
bounds;  and  here  it  is  reniaikable  that  those 
animals  which  are  most  prolific,  are  subject  to 
the  greatest  casualties.  Thus  in  the  spawn  of 
fish,  though  the  roe  of  a  single  cod  would  pro- 
duce more  living  animals  than  there  are  men 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  yet  most  of  them 
become  the  prey  of  other  animals,  and  the 
equilibrium  is  constantly  preserved.  Through 
all  these  varying  forms  of  animated  beings,  the 
original  matter  is  continually  passing;  the  ele- 
ment azote  in  animals  being  added  to  the  car- 
bon, hydrogen,  and  oxygen. 

Nothing  less  than  the  creative  power  of 
Omnipotence  could  add  one  atom  to  the  mass, 
or  annihilate  the  smallest  particle  of  it. 

Hence  it  will  follow  that  air,  earth,  water,  to- 
gether with  the  present  animals  and  vegetables, 
are  composed  of  the  same  materials,  as  those 
which  existed  at  the  first  creation,  notwith- 
standing the  revolutions  and  changes  through 
which,  in  the  series  of  ages,  these  original  ele- 
ments must  have  passed. 

So  far  we  see  a  regular  gradation  of  beings, 
rising  in  their  various  degrees  from  simple  life 
to  sensation  under  all  its  modified  circum- 
stances. Every  thing  is  so  far  complete;  but  a 
being  was  wanted  to  supply  the  next  link  of  the 
chain,  and  that  being  is  man.  Man  placed  at 
the  head  of  terrestrial  beings,  differs  from  otiicr 
animals  by  the  gift  of  mind. 

The  mind,  or  soul,  is  properly  the  man;  the 
body  is  merely  a  set  of  instruments  by  which 
the  mind  executes  its  purposes. 

The  human  frame  is  the  most  perfect  of  organ- 
ised bodies,  and  in  it  we  again  observe  the  same 
infinitely  wise  adaptation  of  means  to  ends. 
As  in  the  lower  orders  of  animals,  each  was 
furnished  with  organs  exactly  fitted  to  its  local 
circumstances,  and  indispensable  to  its  exist- 
ence, so  in  the  human  body  the  organs  and  the 
senses  were  bestowed  with  a  reference  to  mind. 
Man,  being  endowed  with  reason,  can  avail 
himself  of  the  powers  of  nature,  and  make  in- 
ferior animals  subserve  his  purpose;  to  him 
therefore  the  strength  of  the  horse,  the  ele- 
phant, or  the  lion,  was  not  necessary,  any  moi  e 
than  that  acuteness  of  some  of  the  senses  for 
which  many  animals  are  so  remarkable.  It  will 
however  be  instructive  to  consider  the  human 
body  with  reference  to  liie  diflferent  senses  re- 
spectively. 

(To  be  continued.) 


FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

CULTURE  OF  THE  GRAPE. 

In  my  communication  relative  to  the  cul- 
ture of  the  grape,  published  in  "  The  Friend" 
last  spring,  I  suggested  the  probability  of  my 
preparing  some  further  sentiments  at  a  future 
time.    I  delayed  writing,  till  the  result  of  the 
season  which  was  then  approaching  could  be 
fully  ascertained,  as  I  deemed  it  important  that 
it  should  be  exhibited  as  evidence  on  the  sub- 
ject, more  especially  to  throw  before  those 
who  have  had  but  little  opportunity  for  person- 
al observation.    Indisposition  prevented  my 
accomplishing  it  at  the  close  of  the  season, 
and  therefore,  though  not  so  well  timed,  I  shall 
now  make  a  few  statements.    It  is  an  impor- 
tant fact,  which  will  be  at  once  recognised  at 
least  by  all  resident  in  the  vicinitv  of  Philadel- 
phia, that  the  last  summer  was  unprecedented 
in  a  course  of  many  years  in  the  frequency  of 
rainy  weather.  The  effect  waf,  as  might  have 
been  anticipated,  very  unfavoirable.   The  ge- 
nerality of  the  vines,  both  in  tie  city  and  coun- 
try, became  diseased,  and  shec  nearly  all  their 
leaves,  which  prevented  then  from  properly 
performing  their  functions,  and  consequently, 
the  fruit  was  unable  to  elaborate  its  juices, 
and  in  many  instances  remained  sour  and  im- 
mature.   My  vines  suffered  less  than  most 
others,  and  much  of  the  fruit  ripened  finely, 
and  nearly  all  of  the  remainder  approached 
nearly  to  maturity.    I  made  eight  barrels  of 
wine,  and   sold  a  considerable  quantity  of 
grapes  also.    The  wine  at  the  present  time 
(3rd  mo.  1830)  all  promises  exceedingly  well 
But  comparatively  a  small  portion  of  my  vines 
had  then  come  into  any  thing  like  full  bearing, 
the  oldest  of  them  having  been  planted  in 
1826.    The  coming  season,  I  shall  probably 
have  sufficient  fruit  to  produce  twenty-five 
barrels,  with  a  constant  and  rapid  advance  for 
two  or  three  years,  as  new  and  younger  vines 
are  each  season  arriving  at  their  proper  condi- 
tion for  production.    My  interest  in  the  busi- 
ness is  fully  sustained. 

As  regards  the  manner  of  laying  out  and 
plr.riting  a  vineyard,  as  the  cheapest  and  most 
eligible  plan,  I  would  advise  to  prepare  the 
ground  by  employing  two  plovghs,  with  strong 
teams,  one  immediately  behind  the  other,  in 
the  same  furrow,  both  set  deep.  By  this  means 
the  soil  will  be  loosened  to  a  considerable  depth. 
After  the  ploughing  is  completed,  harrow  the 
ground  thoroughly,  then,  in  the  direction  the 
rows  are  wished  to  run,  cross  the  field  by  pa- 
rallel furrows  eight  feet  from  each  other,  and 
intersect  these  by  other  furrows  at  right  angles, 
five  feet  asunder.  In  the  openings  made  at 
the  intersection  as  above,  the  "  cuttings"  or 
"  vines"  (as  the  case  may  be)  are  to  be  plant- 
ed. In  the  case  of  "  cuttings,"  if  they  are 
tolerably  short  jointed,  they  may  be  cut  to  a 
length  of  from  eight  to  twelve  inches,  observ- 
ing that  the  upper  bud  is  plump  and  good. 
These  should  be  planted  in  the  said  openings 
such  a  depth,  that  the  upper  eye  or  bud  may 
bo  on  a  level  with  the  general  surface  of  the 
surrounding  soil.  If  the  hole  is  not  as  deep 
as  the  cuttings,  force  them  down  with  the 
hand,  obliquely  if  long,  perpendicularly  if  short, 
and  drawing  the  earth  in,  press  it  lightly  to 
them  with  the  foot.    When  rooted  plants  are 


used,  the  opening  made  by  the  plough,  will 
generally  be  found  to  be  nearly  or  quite  suffi- 
cient to  receive  them,  and  the  earth  can  be 
drawn  to  them  and  pressed  as  before.  In  this 
way  a  large  number  can  be  planted  in  a  short 
time,  and  at  a  small  cost.  My  experience  and 
reflections  indicate  late  planting  of"  cuttings," 
say  from  the  middle  of  the  fourth,  to  the  first 
of  the  fifth  month,  to  be  decidedly  preferable  to 
an  earlier  period.  In  this  case,  they  should 
be  kept  in  a  cool  damp  place,  (a  cellar  or  an 
ice  house,)  where  vegetation  may  not  be  excit- 
ed, sprinkling  them  occasionally  with  water  to 
keep  them  fresh. 

By  pursuing  this  course,  when  they  are  set 
out,  the  temperature  of  the  weather  is  likely 
to  be  such  as  immediately  to  spur  vegetation 
into  healthy  and  vigorous  action,  which  will 
not  be  liable  to  check  from  the  unfavourable 
changes  attendant  on  the  earlier  part  of  the 
spring.  Immediately  at  the  side  of  the  cutting, 
place  a  small  stick,  to  mark  the  exact  spot, 
and  to  tie  the  young  shoot  to  in  the  summer,  if 
found  needful.    "  Plants"  should  be  set  out 
earlier.    Through  the  spring  and  summer,  the 
ground  should  be  kept  clean  and  mellow,  by 
using  the  plough,  or  "  cultivator,"  and  hoe, 
and  directly  by  the  cutting  or  plant,  weeding 
with  the  hand.  In  the  autumn  of  the  first  year, 
after  the  frost  has  killed  the  unripe  part  of  the 
young  shoots,  they  should  be  pruned  down  to 
the  mature,  healthy  wood,  and  then  be  cover- 
ed by  hilling  the  earth  over  them  with  a  hoe. 
This  will  effectually  protect  them  during  the 
winter,  without  which  care  many  would  perish. 
After  the  first  or  second  season,  they  will  re- 
quire no  protection.    If  the  soil  is  not  rich,  it 
should  have  a  good  coat  of  manure  spread 
over   it,  before   ploughing  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  planting,  to  urge  the  vines  into  a  vigo- 
rous growth  at  first,  after  which  they  may  do 
for  a  number  of  years,  say  five  to  ten,  without 
any   further    manuring.    The   first  season, 
but  one  branch  should  be  permitted  to  grow, 
and  the  second  tv.o.    I  shall  defer  for  some 
other  opportunity,  giving  any  instructions  for 
their  further  management,  confining  myself  to 
primary  hints,  as  the  most  important.  The 
selection  of  varieties  is  of  the  first  moment. 
For  extensive  cultivation,  particularly  where 
wine  is  the  principal  object,  I  consider  the 
"  Catawba,"  the  "  Black  Madeira,"  and  the 
"  Isabella,"  on  account  of  abundance  and  ex- 
cellence of  fruit,  hardy  character  of  the  vines, 
&-C.  to  stand  foremost,  and  to  be  indispensa- 
ble in  every  establishment.    The  grape  called 
by  the  several  names,  "  Constantia,"  "  Alex- 
ander," "  Cape  of  Good  Ho|)e,"  &.c.  is  also 
entitled  to  a  place  in  the  collection,  though  de- 
cidedly secondary  to  the  others.    I  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  enumerate  any  other  kind 
at  present. 

At  my  establishment  can  be  procured  "  cut- 
tings" of  those  mentioned,  and  many  other 
varieties,  and  rooted  "  plants"  of  several  kinds, 
either  in  large  or  small  quantities,  on  mode- 
rate terms. 

Germanloicn,  3rd  mo.  1 830. 

Edward  H.  Bo^sall. 
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SELF-EDUCATED  MEN. 

Among  self-educated  men  there  are  few  who 
claim  more  of  our  admi ration  than  the  cele- 
brated James  Ferguson.  If  ever  any  one  was 
literally  his  own  instructor  in  the  very  elements 
of  knowledge,  it  was  he.  Acquisitions  that 
have  scarcely  in  any  other  case,  and  probably 
never  by  one  so  young,  been  made  without 
the  assistance  either  of  books  or  a  living  teach- 
er, were  the  discoveries  of  his  solitary  and 
almost  illiterate  boyhood.  There  are  few 
more  interesting  narratives  in  any  language 
than  the  account  which  Ferguson  himself  has 
given  of  his  early  history.  He  was  born  in 
the  year  1710,  a  few  miles  from  the  village  of 
Keith,  in  Banffshire  ;  his  parents,  as  he  tells 
us,  being  in  the  humblest  condition  of  life  (for 
his  father  was  merely  a  day-labourer),  but  re- 
ligious and  honest.  It  was  his  father's  prac- 
tice to  teach  his  children  himself  to  read  and 
write,  as  they  successively  reached  what  he 
deemed  the  proper  age  ;  but  James  was  too 
impatient  to  wait  till  his  regular  turn  came. 
While  his  father  was  teaching  one  of  his  elder 
brothers,  James  was  secretly  occupied  in  lis- 
tening to  what  was  going  on  ;  and,  as  soon  as 
he  was  left  alone,  used  to  get  hold  of  the  book 
and  work  hard  in  endeavouring  to  master  the 
lesson  which  he  had  thus  heard  gone  over. 
Bemg  ashamed,  as  he  says,  to  let  his  father 
know  what  he  was  about,  he  was  wont  to  ap- 
ply to  an  old  woman  who  lived  in  a  neigh- 
bouring cottage  to  solve  his  difficulties.  In 
this  way  he  actually  learned  to  read  tolerably 
well  before  his  father  had  any  suspicion  that 
he  knew  his  letters.  His  father  at  last,  very 
much  to  his  surprise,  detected  him  one  day 
reading  by  himself,  and  thus  found  out  his 
secret. 

When  he  was  about  seven  or  eight  years  of 
age,  a  simple  incident  occurred  which  seems 
to  have  given  his  mind  its  first  bias  to  what 
became  afterwards  its  favourite  kind  of  pur- 
suit. The  roof  of  the  cottage  having  partly 
fallen  in,  his  father,  in  order  to  raise  it  again, 
applied  to  it  a  beam,  resting  on  a  prop  in  the 
manner  of  a  lever,  and  was  thus  enabled,  with 
comparative  ease,  to  produce  what  seemed  to 
his  son  quite  a  stupendous  effect.  The  cir- 
cumstance set  our  young  philosopher  thinking; 
and,  after  a  while,  it  struck  him  that  his  father 
in  using  the  beam  had  applied  his  strength  to 
its  extremity,  and  this,  he  immediately  con- 
cluded, was  probably  an  important  circum- 
stance in  the  matter.  He  pioceeded  to  verify 
his  notion  by  expeiiinent  ;  and  having  made 
several  levers,  which  he  called  bars,  soon  not 
only  found  that  he  was  right  in  his  conjecture, 
as  to  the  importance  of  applying  the  moving 
force  at  the  point  most  distant  from  the  ful- 
crum, but  discovered  the  rule  or  law  of  the 
machine,  namely,  that  the  effect  of  any  form 
or  weigiit  made  to  bear  upon  it,  is  always  ex- 
actly proportioned  to  the  distance  of  the  point 
on  which  it  rests  from  the  fulcrUm.  T  then," 
says  he,  "  thought  that  it  was  a  great  pity  that 
by  means  of  this  bar,  a  weifiht  could  be  raised 
but  a  very  little  way.  On  this,  I  soon  imagined 
that  by  pulling  round  a  wheel,  the  weight  might 
be  raised  to  any  height,  by  tying  a  rope  to  the 
weight,  and  winding  the  rope  round  the  axle  of 
the  wheel ;  and  that  the  power  gained  must  be 


just  as  great  as  the  wheel  was  broader  than 
the  axle  was  thick;  and  found  it  to  be  exactly 
so,  by  hanging  one  weight  to  a  rope  put  round 
the  wheel,  and  another  to  the  rope  that  coiled 
round  the  axle."  The  child  had  thus,  it  will 
be  observed,  actually  discovered  two  of  the 
most  important  elementary  truths  in  mechan- 
ics— the  lever,  and  the  wheel  and  axle  ;  he 
afterwards  hit  upon  others  ;  and,  all  the  while, 
he  had  not  only  possessed  neither  book  nor 
teacher  to  assist  him,  but  was  without  any  other 
tools,  than  a  simple  turning  lathe  of  his  fa- 
ther's, and  a  little  knife  wherewith  to  fashion 
his  blocks  and  wheels,  and  the  other  contriv- 
ances he  needed  for  his  experiments.  After 
having  made  his  discoveries,  however,  he  next, 
he  tells  us,  proceeded  to  write  an  account  of 
them  ;  thinking  his  little  work,  which  con- 
tained sketchesof  the  different  machines  drawn 
with  a  pen,  to  be  the  first  treatise  ever  com- 
posed of  the  sort.  When,  some  time  after, 
a  gentleman  showed  him  the  whole  in  a  printed 
book,  although  he  found  that  he  had  been  an- 
ticipated in  his  inventions,  he  was  much 
pleased,  as  he  was  well  entitled  to  be,  on  thus 
perceiving  that  his  unaided  genius  had  already 
carried  hmi  so  far  into  what  was  acknowledged 
to  be  the  region  of  true  philosophy. 

It  is  a  ludicrous  blunder  that  the  French 
astronomer,  Lalande,  makes,  in  speaking  of 
Ferguson,  when  he  designates  him,  as  "  Ber 
ger  au  Roi  d'Avgleterre  en  Ecosse  the 
King  of  England's  Shepherd  for  Scotland.  He 
had  no  claim  to  this  pompous  title  ;  but  it  is 
true  that  he  spent  some  of  his  early  years  as  a 
keeper  of  sheep,  though  in  the  employment 
not  of  the  state,  but  of  a  small  farmer  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  native  place.  He  was 
sent  to  this  occupation,  he  tells  us,  as  being  of 
weak  body  ;  and  while  his  flock  was  feeding 
around  him,  he  used  to  busy  himself  in  mak- 
ing models  of  mills,  spinning  wheels,  &c. 
during  the  day,  and  in  studying  the  stars  at 
night,  like  his  predecessors  of  Chaldasa.  When 
a  little  older  he  went  into  the  service  of  another 
firmer,  a  respectable  man  called  James  Gla- 
shan,  whose  name  well  deserves  to  be  remem- 
bered. After  the  labours  of  the  day,  young 
Ferguson  used  to  go  at  night  to  the  fields, 
with  a  blanket  about  him,  and  a  lighted  can- 
dle, and  there,  laying  himself  down  on  his 
back,  pursued  for  long  hours  his  observations 
on  the  heavenly  bodies.  "  I  used  to  stretch," 
says  he,  "  a  thread  with  small  beads  on  it,  at 
arm's-length,  between  my  eye  and  the  stars  ; 
sliding  the  beads  upon  it,  till  they  hid  such  and 
such  stars  from  my  eye,  in  order  to  take  their 
apparent  distances  from  one  another  ;  and  then 
laying  the  thread  down  on  a  paper,  I  marked 
the  stars  thereon  by  the  beads."  "  My  mas- 
ter," he  adds,  "  at  first  laughed  at  me  ;  but 
when  I  explained  my  meaning  to  him,  he  en- 
couraged me  to  go  on  ;  and,  that  T  might  make 
fair  copies  in  the  day  time  of  what  I  had  done 
ill  the  night,  he  often  worked  for  me  himself. 
1  shall  always  have  a  respect  ior  the  memory 
of  that  man."  Having  heoii  employed  by  his 
master  to  carry  a  message  to  Mr.  Gilchrist, 
the  minister  of  Keilh,  he  took  with  him  the 
drawings  he  had  been  making,  and  showed 
them  to  that  gentleman.  Mr.  Gilchrist  upon 
this  put  a  map  into  his  hands,  and  having  sup- 


phed  him  with  compasses,  ruler,  pens,  ink,  and 
paper,  desired  him  to  take  it  home  with  him, 
and  bring  back  a  copy  of  it.  "  For  this  plea- 
sant employment,"  says  he,  "  my  master  gave 
me  more  time  than  I  could  reasonably  expect ; 
and  often  took  the  threshing  flail  out  of  my 
hands,  and  worked  himself,  while  I  sat  by  him 
in  the  barn,  busy  with  my  compasses,  ruler,  and 
pen."  This  is  a  beautiful,  we  may  well  say, 
and  even  a  touching  picture — the  good  man  so 
generously  appreciating  the  worth  of  know- 
ledge and  genius,  that,  although  the  master, 
he  voluntarily  exchanges  situations  with  his 
servant,  and  insists  upon  doing  the  work  that 
must  be  done,  himself,  in  order  that  the  latter 
may  give  his  more  precious  talents  to  their 
more  appropriate  vocation.  We  know  not 
that  there  is  on  record  an  act  of  homage  to 
science  and  learning  more  honourable  to  the 
author. 

Having  finished  his  map,  Ferguson  carried 
it  to  Mr.  Gilchrist's,  and  there  he  met  Mr. 
Grant  of  Achoynamey,  who  offered  to  take 
him  into  his  house,  and  make  his  butler  give 
him  lessons.  "  I  told  Squire  Grant,"  says  he, 
"  that  I  should  rejoice  to  be  at  his  house,  as 
soon  as  the  time  was  expired  for  which  I  was 
engaged  with  my  present  master.  He  very 
politely  offered  to  put  one  in  my  place,  but  this 
I  declined."  When  the  period  in  question  ar- 
rived, accordingly,  he  went  to  Mr.  Grant's,  be- 
ing now  in  his  twentieth  year.  Here  he  found 
both  a  good  friend  and  a  very  extraordinary 
man,  in  Cantley  the  butler,  who  had  first  fixed 
his  attention,  by  a  sun-dial  which  he  happened 
to  be  engaged  in  painting  on  the  village  school- 
house,  as  Ferguson  was  passing  along  the 
road,  on  his  second  visit  to  Mr.  Gilchrist. 
Dialing,  however,  was  only  one  of  the  many 
accomplishments  of  this  learned  butler,  who, 
Ferguson  assures  us,  was  profoundly  conver- 
sant both  with  arithmetic  and  mathematics, 
played  on  every  known  musical  instrument 
except  the  harp,  understood  Latin,  French, 
and  Greek,  and  could  let  blood  and  prescribe 
for  diseases.  These  multifarious  attainments, 
he  owed,  we  are  told,  entirely  to  himself  and 
to  nature  ;  on  which  account,  Ferguson  desig- 
nates him  "  God  Almighty's  scholar." 

From  this  person  Ferguson  received  instruc- 
tion in  decimal  fractions  and  algebra,  having 
already  made  himself  master  of  vulgar  arith- 
metic, by  the  assistance  of  books.  Just  as  he 
was  about,  however,  to  begin  geometry,  Cant- 
ley left  his  place  for  another  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Earl  of  Fife,  and  his  pupil  there- 
upon determined  to  return  home  to  his  father. 

Carfley,  on  parting  with  him,  had  made  him 
a  present  of  a  copy  of  Gordon's  Geographical 
Grammar.  The  book  contains  a  description 
of  an  artificial  globe,  which  is  not,  however, 
illustrated  by  any  figure.  Nevertheless,  "  from 
this  description,"  says  Ferguson,  "  I  mad© 
a  globe  in  three  weeks  at  my  father's, 
havmg  turned  the  ball  thereof  out  of  a  piece 
of  wood  ;  which  ball  T  covered  with  paper,  and 
delineated  a  map  of  the  world  upon  it  ;  made 
the  meridian  ring  and  horizon  of  wood,  covered 
them  with  paper,  and  graduated  them  ;  and  was 
happy  to  find  that  by  my  globe  (which  was  the 
first  I  ever  saw)  I  could  solve  the  problems." 
{To  be  eontinued.') 
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THE  FRIEND. 


Miscellaneous  articles  from  late  Journals. 

The  Great  Earthquake  in  Calabria  in  1783. — The 
boding  terrors  exhibited  before  the  earthquaiio  by 
the  animal  world  were  remarkable.  Man  alone 
seemed  to  be  exempt  from  all  foreknowledge  of  the 
approaching  calamity,  and  causes  which  excited  evi- 
dent distress  and  panic  in  the  whole  brute  creation, 
produced  in  liim  neither  physical  nor  moral  change. 
The  effect  upon  animals  was  infinitely  diversified. 
In  some  the  apprehension  was  evinced  earlier,  and 
with  vehement  and  rapidly  succeeding  emotions; 
while  in  others  it  was  later,  slower,  and  less  demon- 
strative. A  short  time  before  the  first  shock,  and 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  great  shocks,  the 
fishes  along  the  coast  of  Calabria  Ultra  appeared  on 
the  surface  in  a  state  of  stupor,  and  were  caught  in 
unusual  quantities.  Wild  birds  flew  screaming  and 
in  obvious  alarm  through  the  air,  and  werecaught  in 
traps  and  nets  with  increased  facility;  wliile  geese, 
pigeons,  and  all  other  domestic  fowls,  exhibited  tlie 
same  degree  of  terror.  Dogs  and  asses  betrayed  an 
earlier  and  stronger  consciousness  than  any  other 
quadrupeds.  They  chased  about  in  wild  and  staring 
terror,  and  the  air  rang  with  their  horrid  howlings 
and  brayings.  Horses,  oxen,  and  mules,  neighed, 
roared,  and  shook  in  every  limb;  pointed  their  ears 
forward,  and  their  eyes  rolled  and  glared  around 
with  terror  and  suspicion.  When  the  terrible  first 
shock  was  felt,  they  braced  every  limb,  and  endea- 
voured to  support  themselves  by  spreading  their  legs 
widely  asunder;  but  many  were  nevertheless  thrown 
down.  Some  of  them  took  to  flight  immedialtly  be- 
fore the  shock,  but,  soon  as  they  felt  the  earth  heav- 
ing under  them,  paused;  and  stood  motionless  and 
bewildered.  Pigs  appeared  less  conscious  than  any 
other  animal  of  approaching  danger.  Cats,  although 
not  so  early  sensible  of  it  as  dogs  and  asses,  were 
more  demonstrative.  Their  backs  rose,  and  their 
fur  bristled  up  in  terror.  Tlieir  eyes  became  blood- 
shot and  watery,  and  they  set  up  a  horrible  and  dole- 
ful screaming.  Thus  foretold  by  the  brute  creation, 
the  first  shock  was  more  immediately  preceded  by  a 
sultry  shower — the  wind  howled  and  the  sea  rolled 
fearfully — a  subterraneous  noise  was  heard,  like  the 
rolling  of  violent  thunder,  and  then  the  earth  rocked, 
and  immense  districts  were  convulsed  to  their 
foundations  ;  and  lakes  and  rivers  suddenly  appeared 
araidst  rocks  and  dry  places  ;  and  towns  and  villages 
were  overthrown,  ami  the  falling  ruins  crushed  the 
unfortunate  inhabitants,  of  whom,  throughout  Cala- 
bria, 40,000  were  destroyed,  and  20,000  more  died  of 
the  immediate  ensuing  epidemics. — Blackiuooi''s 
Magazine. 


Ecclesiastical  Antiquities. — Under  this  head  the 
London  Literary  Gazette  of  the  14th  of  July,  gives 
an  account  of  a  curious  relic  of  antiquity,  which 
has  been  recently  discovered  in  the  tomb  of  St. 
Cuthbert,  at  Durbani,  and  thence  transferred  to  the 
tower   in  London.    It  is  a  part  of  the  pontifical 
vestments  of  a  bishop,  consisting  of  a  maniple  and 
Blole,  in  excellent  preservation,  which  are  ascertain- 
ed, by  an  inscription  in  embroidery  perfectly  legible, 
to  have  been  the  gift  of  jElflcd  to  Frithcstan — a  cir- 
cumstance, says  the  Gazette,  that  at  once  fixes  their 
date  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  tenlli  century.  Not- 
withstanding that  these  vestments  must  have  been 
"  quietly  inurncd"  for  nearly  nine  hundred  years, yet 
the  gold  lace,  which,  from  the  account,  t<;ems  to 
have  been  constructed  of  fine  gold  wire,  w\th  no 
admixture  of  silk,  is  said  to  retain  its  metuHic 
colour  and  brilliancy,  almost  as  freshly  as  if  jusi 
fabricated  :  and  the  inalcrial  on  which  it  is  wrouglit, 
is  said  to  have  suffered  but  little  from  decay.  The 
antiquity  of  this  pontifical  robe  is  rendered  certain 
by  the  fact,  that  in  the  whole  catalogue  of  English 
bishops,  there  is  but  one  of  the  name  of  Frithcstan, 
and  tiiat  contemporary  with  him  there  were  three 
noblo  ladies  bearing  the  appellation  of  the  donor, 
one  being  a  daughter  of  King  Alfred,  another  liis 
daughtcr-in-law,  and  the  third  his  grand-daughter. 
The  figures  wrought  in  embroidery  on  the  vestments 
arc  said  to  afford  a  curious  and  pleasing  illustration 
of  the  costume  of  the  period. 

Large  Paper. — Much  lias  been  recently  said  about 


the  immense  sheets  of  printed  paper  produced  by 
certain  newspaper  establishments;  but  it  ought  to 
be  known,  that  the  difficulty  does  not  consist  in  ma- 
nufacturing paper  of  almost  any  size,  but  in  having 
printing  presses  of  the  requisite  magnitude.  At 
White  Hall  Mill,  in  Derbyshire,  a  sheet  of  paper 
was  lately  manufactured  which  measured  13,300 
feet  in  length,  four  feet  in  width,  and  would  cover 
an  acre  and  a  half  of  ground. — Londun  Imp.  Mag. 

Falkland  Islands. — The  Buenos  Ayres  Argentine 
News  of  October  17,  furnishes  the  following — 
"  These  Islands,  so  notorious  in  British  history,  and 
now  an  appendage  of  the  state  of  Buenos  Ayres,  it 
would  seem,  are  about  to  emerge  from  the  neglect 
and  obscurity  in  which  they  have  lately  been  placed. 
Mr.  Vernet,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  body  of 
emigrants,  of  all  nations,  left  this  city  some  months 
since,  in  order  to  settle  there.  He  has  often  visited, 
and,  for  stated  periods,  resided  in  them." 

Litigation. — "Let  every  law-maker  for  ever  re- 
member, that  litigation  is  the  great  evil  of  society; 
the  disturber  of  its  peace;  the  ruin  of  the  rich  and 
poor.  It  sows  the  seeds  of  the  most  bitter  and  last- 
ing animosities;  it  withdraws  men  from  the  occupa- 
tions whereby  they  live;  it  engenders  idleness  and  all 
the  vices  of  her  train.  The  man  who  has  been 
lounging  for  a  year  or  two  about  a  court,  awaiting 
the  trial  of,  perhaps,  some  petty  action,  in  which  his 
resentments  are  more  concerned  than  his  interests, 
not  only  loses  his  time  and  labour,  so  precious  to 
him,  but  contracts  habits  which  may  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  his  ruin." 

Mechanical  Powers. — "If  the  abilities  of  man  were 
limited  by  the  extent  of  his  natural  strength,  small 
indeed  would  be  his  knowledge  of  the  works  of  na- 
ture, and  few  the  refinements  and  comforts  of  civil- 
ized society.  We  can  hardly  look  upon  any  produc- 
tion of  art  which  sould  have  been  obtained  without 
the  aid  of  mechanical  contrivances.  Hence  we  may 
conclude,  that  the  construction  of  machines  must 
have  been  long  antecedent  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
theory  upon  which  their  principles  depend.  The  re 
mains  of  Egyptian  architecture,  exhibit  the  most 
surprising  marks  of  meclianical  genius.  The  stones 
laid  upon  the  tops  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  are 
each  of  them  equal  in  size  to  a  small  house.  The 
elevation  of  such  immense  ponderous  masses,  to  tlie 
tops  of  these  and  other  stupendous  fabrics,  must 
have  required  an  accumulation  of  mechanical  power 
which  the  architect  of  the  present  day  cannot  regard 
without  astonishment." 


The  Phenomena  of  Light. — A  certain  intensity  of 
light  is  necessary  to  distinct  vision,  but  the  degree 
varies  with  the  previous  state  of  the  organ.    A  per- 
son passing  from  the  bright  day  into  a  shaded  room, 
for  a  time  may  fancy  himself  in  total  darkness;  and 
to  persons  sitting  in  the  room  and  becoming  accus- 
tomed to  the  less  light  so  as  to  see  well  with  it,  he 
will  appear  to  be  almost  blind.    The  dawn  of  morn- 
ing, after  the  darkness  of  night,  appears  much  bright- 
er than  an  equal  degree  of  light  in  the  evening. 
When,  as  the  night  falls,  our  lamps  or  candles  are 
first  introduced,  the  glare  is  often  for  a  time  of- 
fensive; and  the  same  feeling  is  still  stronger  on 
opening,  in  the  morning,  bed-room  window-shut- 
ters or  close  drawn  curtanis.    After  the  repose  of 
night,  the  sensibility  of  the  eye  is  such,  that  the  glo 
bulcs  of  blood  in  the  capillarv  vessels  of  the  retina, 
produce  the  impression  on  it  oflittle  globes  of  light 
crossing  among  each  other  as  the  tortuous  vessels 
do.    Tn  a  i)risoner  after  long  confinement  in  a  dark 
dungeon,      light  of  the  sun  is  almost  insupportable. 
And  a.  dungeon,  which  to  common  eyes  is  utterly 
dark,  still  to  its  lung  held  inmate  has  ceased  to  be 
so.    There  arc  varioMs  instances  in  the  records  of 
the  barbarous  ages,  of  prisoners  confined  for  years  in 
utter  darkness,  who  at  lasi  cou'.d  see  and  make  com- 
panions of  the  mice  which  frequented  their  cells. 
I'hc  darkness  of  a  total  eclipse  after  bright  sunshine, 
appears  mucli  more  deep  than  that  of  midnight,  be- 
cauao  of  the  contrast.    The  long  polar  night  of 


months  ceases  to  appear  very  dark  to  the  polar  in- 
habitants.  If  an  eye  be  directed  for  a  tim3to  a  black 
wafer  laid  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  and  afterwards 
to  another  part  of  the  sheet,  a  portion  of  the  size  of 
the  wafer  will  appear  brilliantly  illuminated  ;  for  the 
ordinary  degree  of  light  from  it  appears  interne  to 
the  part  of  the  eye  lately  receiving  almost  none.  An 
eye  directed  long  and  intensely  upon  any  minute 
ooject,  as,  when  a  sailor  watches  a  speck  in  the  dis- 
tant horizon,  supposed  to  be  a  ship,  or  when  a  hunter 
on  the  brown  heath  keeps  his  eye  fixed  on  some 
game  nearly  of  the  colour  of  the  heath,  or  when  an 
astronomer  gazes  long  at  a  little  star — has  the  sensi- 
bility of  its  centre  at  last  exhausted,  and  ceases  to 
perceive  the  object;  but  on  directing  the  axis  of  the 
eye  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  object,  so  that  an  image 
may  be  formed  only  near  the  centre,  the  object  may 
be  again  perceived,  and  the  centre  in  the  mean  time 
enjoying  repose,  will  recover  its  power. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  factconneeted  with  the 
sensibility  of  the  retina  is,  that  if  part  of  it  be  strong- 
ly exercised  by  looking  for  a  time  at  an  object  of 
any  bright  colour,  on  then  turning  the  eye  away  or 
altogether  shutting  it,  an  impression  or  spectrum  will 
remain  of  the  same  form  as  the  object  lately  con- 
templated, but  of  a  perfectly  different  colour.  Thus, 
if  an  eye  be  directed  for  a  time  to  a  red  wafer  laid  on 
white  paper,  and  be  then  shut  or  turned  to  another 
part  of  the  paper,  a  beautiful  bright  green  wafer  will 
be  seen,  and  vice  versa,  a  green  wafer  will  produce  a 
red  spectrum,  an  orange  wafer  will  similarly  produce 
a  blue  spectrum,  a  yellow  one  a  violet  spectrum,  &c.; 
and  a  cluster  of  wafers  will  produce  a  similar  cluster 
of  opposite  colours.  If  the  hand  be  then  held  over  the 
eye-lids  to  darken  the  eyes,  and  prevent  entirely  the 
approach  of  light,  the  spectrum  of  the  bright  parts 
will  be  luminous,  surrounded  by  a  dark  ground,  and 
when  the  hand  is  again  removed,  the  contrary  will 
be  true.  Again,  if  the  eye  be  in  a  degree  fatigued 
by  looking  at  the  setting  sun,  or  even  at  a  window 
with  a  bright  sky  beyond  it,  or  at  any  very  bright  ob- 
ject, on  then  sliutting  it,  the  lately  contemplated 
forms  will  be  perceived,  first  of  one  vivid  colour,  and 
then  of  another,  until  perhaps  all  the  primary  co- 
lours have  passed  in  view.  These  extraordinary 
facts  prove  that  the  sensation  of  light  and  colour,  al- 
though excitable  by  light,  is  also  producible  without 
it.  This  truth  gave  occasion  to  Darwin's  ingenious 
theory,  that  the  sensation  of  any  particular  colour,  of 
red  for  instance,  is  dependent  upon  a  certain  state  of 
contraction  of  the  minute  fibres  of  the  retina,  as  the 
sensation  of  a  particular  tone  depends  on  a  certain 
frequency  of  vibration  of  some  part  of  tlie  ear, — and 
that  the  fibres,  when  fatigued  in  that  condition,  seek 
relief,  when  at  liberty,  by  throwing  themselves  into 
an  opposite  state, — as  a  man  whose  back  is  fatigued 
by  bending  forward,  relieves  himself  not  by  merely 
standing  erect,  but  by  bending  the  spine  backwards — 
which  new  condition,  whether  produced  by  light  or 
any  other  cause,  gives  the  sensation  of  green.  He 
applied  his  explanation  similarly  to  all  other  cases  of 
colour.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  colours  which  thus 
appear  opposite  to  each  other  in  kind  are  those  which, 
when  the  solar  spectrum  produced  by  a  prism,  is 
painted  round  a  wheel  or  circle,  are  opposite  to  each 
other  in  place.  ArtiotCs  Physics. 


TO  THE  STARS. 

BY  ROBERT  HILLIIOUSE,  ESQ. 

Ye  stars  of  midnight  I  orbs  of  unknown  mould  ! 
Centres  of  systems  !  mansions  of  the  blest ! 
That  gild  our  darkness  w.th  your  rays  of  gold, — 
And  shine  unmoved  in  your  eternal  rest : 
Or  arc  ye  worlds  where  wo  and  want  abound — 
Where  vice  and  folly  stalk  in  wild  career.' 
Where  war  spreads  carnage  o'er  the  fruitful  ground. 
And  blights  the  liarvest  of  the  bounteous  year? 
Oh,  mysterious  of  heaven  '.  your  glittering  beams 
Deride  Philosophy  ; — man  strives  in  vain, 
Through  the  most  happy  of  Iiis  waking  dreams, 
To  unlock  the  secrets  of  your  vast  domain  ; 
To  Him  alone  your  mysteries  stand  confest, 
Who  spread  you  forth  with  His  supreme  behest 
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EXPOSITION  OF  MODERN  SCEPTICISM, 
[Concluded  from  p.  176.) 

It  is  not  sufficient  now,  to  enter  into  a  con- 
troversy on  the  subject  of  the  grossest  and 
most  absurd  principles  of  atheism.  It  is  those 
which  lead  to  it  that  are  to  be  guarded  against, 
in  order  to  secure  the  mind  from  the  highest 
degrees  of  pollution.  Dr.  G.  says  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  Exposition,  "that  reason  and 
argument  are  lost  upon  an  atheist."  If  this 
position  is  true,  any  arguments  on  the  subject 
need  not  be  addressed  to  them.  The  warning 
voice  of  instruction,  to  be  availing,  must  be 
directed  to  those  who  are  in  the  earlier  walks 
of  scepticism.  Those  who  are  persuading 
themselves  that  the  "  revelations"  recorded  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  were  intended  for  other 
times  and  other  states,  and  not  for  us — that 
they  are  not  abstractly  the  truth  of  God — and 
that  they  are  not  bound  to  believe  what  they 
cannot  comprehend,  may  rest  assured  that  they 
are  on  the  high  road  to  atheism,  which  will 
not  only  destroy  a  belief  in  Deity,  but  those 
moral  obligations  which  are  essential  to  the 
happiness  of  man. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  awful  consideration 
by  which  the  speculative  mind  is  admonished, 
not  to  approach  the  ground  of  infidelity.  We 
cannot  wrest  from  the  hands  of  the  Great  Je- 
hovah, an  eternal  inheritance  for  ourselves  on 
our  own  terms.  Our  blessed  Lord  declared 
that  He  was  the  door  into  the  sheepfold;  that 
no  man  could  come  unto  the  Father,  but  by 
Him.  And  the  apostle  Peter  testified  that 
there  is  no  other  name  under  heaven  given 
among  men,  whereby  we  must  be  saved.  And 
if  these  testimonies  are  true — if  all  those  who 
climb  up  any  other  way  will  be  accounted  as 
thieves  and  robbers — to  deny  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  reject  that  only  means  of  redemp- 
tion, which  is  graciously  offered  us  through 
him,  must  be  a  downward  progress,  in  the  road 
of  unbelief,  sufficient  to  incur  the  awful 
sentence,  "  Depart  from  me,  ye  workers  of 
iniquity — I  know  you  not.'"  And  though  they 
might  never  have  adopted  the  opinion  that 
there  is  no  God,  yet  these  must  not  only  be 
ranked  with  atheists,  but  receive  their  portion 
with  the  devil  and  his  angels ! 

The  existence  of  atheism  in  any  communi- 
ty, is  an  affecting  evidence  of  human  degrada- 
tion, from  which  the  most  awful  consequences 
are  to  be  apprehended:  and  the  danger  is  in 
just  proportion  to  the  prevalence  of  those  prin- 
ciples, when  men  are  brought  to  adopt  the 
monstrous  positions,  that  there  is  no  God — no 
future  state  of  existence,  involving  rewards  for 
virtue,  and  punishments  for  vice — when  they 
have  persuaded  themselves  that  the  most  im- 
portant, most  sacred  obligations  and  moral 
institutions  are  mere  tyrannical  impositions, 
they  have  surely  brought  their  system  to  meet 
the  language  of  the  poet. 

Vice  is  a  monster  of  such  frightful  mien, 
That  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen. 

To  me  it  appears  to  be  descending — greatly 
descending,  to  enter  into  arguments,  in  the 
present  day,  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  God, 
or  the  necessity  of  moral  obligations.  Like 
mathematical  axioms,  they  cannot  be  made 
more  evident  by  arguments.   But  the  insidious 


principles  which  lead  to  this  depravity  demand 
to  be  exposed.  And  every  individual  who  has 
a  regard  for  his  own  present  or  eternal  happi- 
ness, or  for  the  welfare  of  the  world  at  large, 
or  reverence  for  the  honour  of  God,  is  bound  to 
avoid  them,  in  whatever  form  they  may  be  pre- 
sented. 

Bales^s  Miscellaneoiu  Repoaitory. 

A  Testimony  of  Norwich  Monthly  Meeting  re- 
specting Priscilla  Gurney,  who  died  25tk 
ofZd  month  1821,  aged  35  years, — a  mi- 
nister 10  years. 

This  our  beloved  friend  was  the  youngest 
daughter  of  John  and  Catherine  Gurney,  of 
Earlham,  near  Norwich.  Deprived  by  death, 
when  very  young,  of  an  affectionate  and  watch- 
ful mother,  and  left  in  the  midst  of  much  indul- 
gence, she  had  many  temptations  to  turn  her  from 
the  pursuit  after  truth.  She  was,  however,  from 
a  child  of  a  tender  conscience,  and  as  she  ad- 
vanced in  years,  delighted  in  benevolent  ob- 
jects, and  in  the  cultivation  of  her  own  mind, 
rather  than  in  the  gay  and  fascinating  plea- 
sures of  the  world.  This  amiable  disposition 
no  doubt  guarded  her  in  her  search  for  a  patt) 
to  walk  in,  and  in  her  progress  towards  con- 
viction, it  was  instructive  to  observe  the  con- 
flict maintained  in  her  humble  dedicated  mind. 

About  the  twentieth  year  of  her  age  she  be- 
came fully  convinced  for  herself  of  the  princi- 
ples of  Friends,  and  being  thus  led  into  a  nar- 
row yet  peaceful  path,  was  from  that  time 
forward,  enabled  steadfastly  and  openly  to  up- 
hold our  various  religious  testimonies. 

In  her  life  and  conversation  she  was  circum- 
spect; in  works  of  love  and  charity  she  abound- 
ed, and  the  deep  sense  of  her  own  unworthi- 
ness  and  nothingness,  prepared  her  for  the 
operations  of  that  power,  by  which  she  was 
made  a  vessel  unto  honour  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord. 

In  about  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  her  age, 
with  great  diffidence  and  humility  she  came 
forward  in  the  ministry,  and  very  assiduous  for 
several  years  were  her  public  labours  amongst 
us.  Her  attention  was  principally  directed  to 
Friends  of  her  own  monthly  meeting,  in  which 
she  was  a  diligent  and  faithful  overseer,  and  in 
which  on  more  than  one  occasion  she  was 
engaged  in  a  general  religious  visit  to  the 
families.  In  the  year  1815  she  visited  the 
meetings  and  families  of  Friends,  and  of  those 
who  had  formerly  been  members,  throughout 
the  other  branches  of  our  quarterly  meeting. 
In  the  early  part  of  1817,  when  travelling  with 
a  sick  relation,  she  was  acceptably  engaged  in 
a  religious  visit  to  those  who  profess  our  prin- 
ciples, in  the  south  of  France.  She  frequent- 
ly visited  the  quarterly  and  some  of  the  meet- 
ings in  Cambridgeshire  and  Huntingtcnshire, 
and  in  the  year  1818  was  united  with  her  en- 
deared friend  Anna  Foster,  in  paying  a  genera! 
visit  to  Friends  in  Ireland.  Her  preaching 
was  clear,  sound,  and  convincing,  well  adapt- 
ed, we  believe,  to  the  states  of  her  hearers,  and 
accompanied  with  the  "  demonstration  of  the 
spirit  and  of  power,"  and  it  was  the  more  edify- 
ing because  she  was  so  generally  led  to  insist 
on  the  most  important  doctrines  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  especially  on  the  influence  of  the 


holy  Spirit,  and  on  the  promise  of  salvation 
through  faith  in  Christ,  the  Mediator  with  the 
Father,  and  the  Redeemer  of  the  world.  She 
was  also  frequently  cloihed  both  in  public  and 
private  with  the  spirit  of  supplication,  her  pray- 
ers being  offered  in  great  abasement  of  mind, 
were  attended  with  precious  solemnity.  Her 
solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the  youth  amonest 
us,  and  especially  of  the  children,  was  conspi- 
cuous; much  of  her  time  being  devoted  to 
promoting,  their  religious  edification  and  parti- 
cularly to  instructing  them  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. She  was  diligent  in  visiting  the  sick 
and  afflicted,  and  was  often  led  on  the  bended 
knee  to  address,  on  their  behalf,  the  throne  of 
grace.  Very  lovely  and  pleasant  was  she  to  the 
mourners  in  Zion,  for  great  was  the  tenderness 
of  her  heart,  and  eminent,  through  the  Mas- 
ter's power,  were  her  qualifications  for  pour- 
ing the  oil  and  balm  into  the  wounded  spirit. 
Soon  after  her  return  from  Ireland,  the  anxiety 
of  her  friends  was  painfully  awakened  on  ac- 
count of  her  health  which  was  perceptibly  un- 
dermined; and  although  she  continued  with  in- 
termission both  publicly  and  privately  to  la- 
bour amongst  us,  it  was  evident  from  that  time 
that  her  bodily  powers  gradually  declined. 
After  having  passed  some  months  in  the  win- 
ter of  1819  and  the  spring  of  1820  on  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  she  ap- 
peared for  a  time  considerably  to  revive  and 
returned  to  her  home  in  4th  mo.  1820.  There, 
however,  she  soon  became  much  debilitated, 
and  wishing  for  the  refreshment  of  sea  air,  she 
removed  in  the  8th  month  to  the  house  of  a 
brother-in-law  at  Cromer,  where  she  continu- 
ed seven  months  until  her  death.  Her  disease, 
which  was  consumptive,  made  a  constant,  yet 
gradual  progress,  the  more  gradual  probably, 
on  account  of  the  great  quietness  of  mind 
which,  in  the  midst  of  considerable  and  con- 
tinued suffering,  she  was  happily  enabled  to 
preserve.  Her  patience  and  submission  dur- 
ing this  time  of  trial  were  exemplary  and  ap- 
parently uninterrupted,  and  she  was  strengthen- 
ed to  cast  all  her  care  upon  God. 

She  derived  during  this  illness  daily  instruc- 
tion and  comfort  from  the  writings  of  Friends, 
or  other  religious  books,  but  more  especially 
from  the  Bible,  of  which  sacred  volume  she 
well  understood  the  value.  Nevertheless,  a 
large  portion  of  her  time  was  passed  in  solemn 
silence;  highly  indeed  did  she  prize  it — and  she 
desired  Friends  might  be  informed  that  although, 
during  her  illness,  she  had  been  so  much  ab- 
sent from  them,  she  had  never  more  strongly 
felt  the  power  of  that  principle  in  which  they 
believe;  or  she  found  that  outward  administra- 
tions and  words  were  not  that  which  sustain- 
ed her,  but  the  secret  operations  of  grace  in 
her  own  mind,  that  inward  power  which 
really  subdues  and  destroys  self-love. 

Not  that  she  apprehended  faith  in  this  pre- 
cious principle  to  be  confined  to  ourselves,  for 
she  was  often,  during  her  illness,  brought  into 
sweet  unity  of  spirit  with  individuals  not  of  our 
Society;  and  whilst  she  was  bound  to  Friends 
by  the  bonds  of  near  affection,  love  towards  all 
was,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  clothing  of 
her  spirit.  In  extreme  weakness  she  observ- 
ed, "  we  find  disappointment  in  all  human 
things,  but  love  does  not  disappoint;  that  is 
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better  than  all."  For  the  youth  amongst  us, 
she  continued  to  feel  a  lively  concern.  The 
word  of  encouragement,  said  she,  is  due  from 
me,  to  such  of  them  as  are  truly  seeking  the 
pearl  of  great  price.  I  fear,  however,  that 
with  many  of  our  young  men,  religion  is  but 
a  secondary  object.  My  desire  for  them  is, 
that  they  may  seekjirst  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  his  righteousness. 

One  of  the  subjects  which  frequently  occu- 
pied her  mind,  during  her  illness,  was  the  dis- 
semination, amongst  all  nations,  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  she  was  fre- 
quent in  her  desires  that  Friends  might  be  ani- 
mated to  take  their  own  part  in  this  great  and 
interesting  work.  Another  subject  which 
dwelt  weightily  with  her,  even  till  near  her 
close,  was  the  slave  trade;  her  own  sufferings, 
she  used  to  say,  reminded  her  of  the  sufferings 
of  the  poor  afflicted  Africans,  and  deeply  did 
she  feel  the  moral  guilt  of  their  oppressors. 
On  one  occasion  she  emphatically  observed, 
"  I  believe  the  gospel  will  never  spread  largely 
in  the  world,  until  that  dread  evil  be  done 
away." 

In  her  condition  of  great  weakness  she  was 
not  often  called  upon  to  exercise  her  gift  in  the 
ministry;  "  we  do  not  live  by  gifts,"  she  said, 
"  and  I  am  thankful  that  my  ministry  is  so  much 
taken  from  me,  to  show  me,  how  little  the  life 
of  religion  in  my  soul  depends  upon  it,  and  al- 
so how  entirely  the  work  is  out  of  myself." 
Somet  imes,  however,  she  spoke  concisely 
both  in  testimony  and  in  prayer,  and  with  great 
life  and  sweetness.  Lastly,  we  have  to  testify 
of  this  our  dear  friend,  that  in  her  life,  and 
in  her  death,  Christ  was  precious  unto  her,  her 
beloved,  the  chiefest  of  ten  thousands.  Him 
she  served  and  followed,  and  in  Him,  through 
the  grace  of  God,  she  steadfastly  believed; 
whilst  in  the  purifying  influence  of  the  Spirit 
of  the  Redeemer,  she  diligently  sought  a  pre- 
paration for  heaven,  her  hope  of  acceptance 
with  the  Father  of  mercies,  was  founded  on  the 
settled  conviction  that  Christ  died  for  her,  that 
he  was  the  propitiation  of  her  sins,  as  he  is  for 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  Thus  was  she 
strengthened  to  repose  on  the  bosom  of  a  Sa- 
viour, and  although  she  said  she  was  not  often 
favoured  with  bright  apprehensions  of  ap- 
proaching glory,  she  was  enabled  thankfully 
to  acknowledge  that  respecting  her  future 
state,  all  fear  was  taken  from  her.  On  first 
(lay  morning,  the  25th  of  third  month  182], 
she  breathed  her  last  in  great  quietness,  and 
on  second  day  the  2d  of  fourth  month  ensuing, 
she  was  interred  in  Friends'  burying  ground 
at  Norwich. 

"  Blessed  are  the  dead,  which  die  in  the 
Lord." 

FOR   THE  FRIEND. 

A  note  appended  to  the  manuscript  from 
which  the  following  certificate  was  copied, 
states,  that  the  original  is  in  the  hand- writing 
of  William  Edmonson,  the  same  who  was  so 
conspicuous  among  the  valiants  in  (he  first  rise 
of  our  Society,  and  who  might,  not  inaptly,  be 
denominated  the  George  Fox  of  Ireland.  It  is 
a  curious  document,  not  destitute  of  instruc- 
tion, as  illustrative  of  that  genuine  simplicity 
and  uprightness  of  purpose  for  which  the  wor- 


thies of  that  day  were  so  remarkable.  It  was 
thought  best  to  give  the  initials  only  of  the 
names  in  the  body  of  the  certificate.     R.  S. 

"  At  the  request  of  N  N  ,  we  do 

hereby  certify,  that  the  said  N  N  ac- 
quainted our  men's  meeting  with  his  intention 
of  removing  himself  and  family  out  of  this  na- 
tion into  New  Jersey  or  Pennsylvania  in  Amer- 
ica. And  we  have  nothing  to  charge  against 
him  or  his  family  as  to  their  conversation  in  the 
world,  since  they  frequented  our  meetings,  but 
hath  walked  honestly  among  men  for  ought  we 
know,  or  can  hear  by  inquiries  which  hath  been 
made.  But  our  Friends'  meeting  is  generally 
dissatisfied  with  him  so  removing,  he  being 
well  settled  with  his  family,  and  having  suffi- 
cient substance  for  food  and  raiment,  which  all 
that  profess  godliness  in  Christ  Jesus  ought  to 
be  content  with,  for  we  brought  nothing  into 
this  world,  and  we  are  sure  to  take  nothing 
out.  And  he  hath  given  us  no  satisfactory 
reason  for  his  removing,  but  our  godly  jeal- 
ousy is,  that  his  chief  ground  is,  fearfulness  of 
suffering  here  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus,  or 
coveting  worldly  liberty.  All  which  we  cer- 
tify from  our  men's  meeting  at  Mount  Melich, 
25th  of  12th  month,  1682.  And  we  further 
certify,  that  enquiry  hath  been  made  concern- 
ing the  clearness  of  N  and  J  N  , 

sons  of  said  N  N  ,  from  all  entan- 
glements of  marriages,  and  that  they  are  re- 
leased for  aught  we  find. 

Signed  by  the  advice,  and  in  the  behalf  of 
the  meeting. 

Tobias  Pledwell. 
William  Edmonson. 
Charles  Rapek,  and  others." 
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We  have  selected  for  the  entertainment  and 
encouragement  of  our  juvenile  readers,  a 
sketch  of  the  life  of  that  self-taught  philosopher 
James  Ferguson.  It  will  be  read  with  inter- 
est by  all,  for  there  are  few  subjects  more  in- 
structive and  inspiring  than  the  narrative  of 
the  struggles  of  early  genius,  emerging  from 
the  depths  and  obscurity  of  poverty.  Such  men 
as  Ferguson,  Gifford,  Stone,  Simpson,  and 
Mendehlson  the  Jew — are  like  the  never  set- 
ting stars  that  shine  upon  the  darkness  of  night. 

Their  examples  of  perseverance  through  the 
greatest  difficulties  and  success  amidst  all  that 
could  depress  and  extinguish  their  mental 
energies,  will  continue  through  succeeding 
ages,  to  be  held  up  as  an  incentive  to  the  in- 
genuous youth,  and  will  animate  thousands  in 
the  same  honourable  career. 

We  purpose  to  continue  our  extracts  from 
the  volume  which  has  furnished  us  with  this 
very  captivating  article. 

The  communication  from  E.  B.  inserted  on 
our  fourth  page,  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
information  contained  in  his  contribution  on  the 
same  subject  about  a  year  ago.  Its  appearance 
is  seasonable,  and  it  will  doubtless  be  duly  ap- 
preciated by  those  who  are  friendly  to  a  more 
extended  culture  of  the  grape.    A  most  desira- 


ble object,  it  must  be  admitted,  will  be  gainedi 
and  of  its  practicability  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
when  this  delicious  and  wholesome  fruit  shall 
become  as  abundant  and  cheap  in  our  markets 
as  the  peach,  to  say  nothing  of  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  unadulterated  wines  of  domestic  origin, 
which  some  perhaps  will  deem  an  acquisition 
of  at  least  doubtful  utility.  We  may  take  the 
occasion  to  remark,  that  from  the  first  estab- 
lishment of  this  journal,  we  have  entertained 
the  belief,  an  additional  interest  and  value  to 
its  columns  would  be  derived,  if  occasionally 
short  original  articles  were  interspersed,  com- 
prising the  observation  and  experience  of  prac- 
tical men,  relative  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit, 
esculent  roots  and  vegetables,  in  short  all  topics 
connected  with  agriculture  and  gardening.  To 
a  large  proportion  of  readers  even  in  the  city, 
we  are  persuaded  this  would  not  be  unaccept- 
able, while  country  subscribers,  they  being 
more  immediately  interested,  of  course  would 
favour  the  arrangement;  and  as  a  number  of 
these,  from  their  habits  of  observation,  from 
their  knowledge  both  practical  and  theoretical, 
are  unquestionably  well  qualified  to  be  useful 
in  this  way,  we  would  press  it  upon  them  as  a 
duty  they  owe  (o  the  community,  to  forward 
for  publication,  as  occasions  present,  brief  state- 
ments of  hints,  facts,  &-c.,  the  results  of  their 
experience,  or  of  their  reading  and  reflection. 

With  the  present  number  we  have  commenced 
the  publication  of  an  article  obligingly  forward- 
ed some  time  since  by  a  correspondent.  With 
many  of  our  readers,  to  whom  the  subjects 
discussed  are  familiar,  it  may  exhibit  nothing 
new,  but  to  others,  and  particularly  the  junior 
class,  it  is  richly  deserving  of  an  attentive  peru 
sal.  The  scientific  information  communicated, 
in  terms  concise,  easy,  and  intelligible,  is  great- 
ly recommended,  by  the  strain  of  fervent  piety 
which  the  lecturer  has  so  happily  blended, 
leading  to  more  enlarged  and  devout  appre- 
hensions of  the  goodness,  and  power,  and  ma- 
jesty of  the  Almighty  Architect.  We  allude 
to  the  "  Address  to  the  Students  at  Guy's  Hos- 
pital at  the  close  of  the  lectures  on  experiment- 
al philosophy,  by  William  Allen."  For  the 
information  of  such  of  our  readers,  to  whom 
he  is  unknown,  it  will  be  proper  to  mention  that 
William  Allen,  of  London,  is  a  Friend  de- 
servedly esteemed,  an  approved  minister,  and 
distinguished  for  his  scientific  attainments. 

We  are  not  sure  whether  the  memorial 
whicii  we  have  inser'ed  relative  to  Priscilla 
Gurney  has  before  appeared  in  print  or  not  ; 
we  have  taken  it  from  a  manuscript  copy  fur- 
nished by  a  friend  of  this  city.  It  aj)peared  to 
us  particularly  calculated  to  interest,  and  make 
profitable  impressions  on  young  and  tender 
minds. 

So  little  comparativoly  isknowii  of  the  native  coun- 
try of  Mahomet,  and,  connected  as  it  is  with  some  of 
the  most  prodigious  changes  in  the  condition  of  man- 
kind, we  should  infer,  that  any  authentic  information 
respecting  it  would  be  acceptable,  and  therefore,  that 
the  article  "  llcdjaz"  will  be  well  received. 


Departed  this  life  at  Chesterfield,  New  Jersey,  on 
tiie  morning  of  the  22d  of  1st  montii,  1830,  of  a  pul- 
monary consumption.  Mary  Ann,  only  daughter  of 
Enocli  and  Elizabeth  Clarke. 
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FOR  THE  FRIEND-. 

EDUCATION,  NO.  3. 

"  Good  ingtruction  is  better  than  riches." 

Wm.  Penn. 

In  my  former  number,  I  ventured  to  allude 
to  some  of  the  causes,  which,  as  I  apprehend, 
have  hitherto  obstructed  the  establishment  of 
enlarged  and  liberal  systems  of  instruction  in 
the  Society  of  Friends.  But  I  am  vi'iliing  to 
believe  that  these  causes  have  now  ceased  to 
operate;  and  if  there  be  still  any  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  such  an  establishment,  lam  greatly 
mistaken,  if  the  time  is  not  fully  at  hand,  when 
those  who  are  rightly  concerned  for  the  wel- 
fare of  our  youth,  should  unite  in  steady  and 
persevering  efforts  to  remove  them;  when  pa- 
rents should  no  longer  be  suffered  to  complain, 
that  they  can  no  where  procure  within  the  pale 
of  our  Society  a  thorough  and  liberal  educa- 
tion. Before  proceeding  to  inquire  how  this 
desirable  object  may  best  be  attained,  it  may 
be  well  to  consider  the  purposes  which  a  com- 
plete system  of  education  is  designed  to  an- 
swer; and  we  shall  then  be  better  able  to  judge 
of  the  merits  of  any  particular  course  of  stu- 
dies which  may  be  proposed. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  I  assume  as  a  funda- 
mental position,  that  the  amount  and  variety  of 
knowledge,  which  a  youth  may  acquire  at 
school,  ought  not  so  much  to  be  considered,  as 
the  moral  and  intellectual  discipline  and  culture, 
which  it  is  the  chief  business  of  every  sound 
and  well  compacted  system  of  education  to  in- 
stil. But  in  directing  our  views  principally  to 
this  all  important  point,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  must  be  over- 
looked or  disregarded;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
manifestly  impossible  that  the  former  should  be 
fully,  or  in  any  great  degree,  attained,  without 
establishing  such  a  foundation  of  useful  and  ex- 
tensive knowledge,  that  a  broad  and  solid  su- 
perstructure may  be  built  upon  it  in  after-life. 
And  as  proper  discipline  is  the  first  thing  to  be 
aimed  at,  it  will  probably  be  found  that  this 
foundation  ought  to  be  pretty  nearly  the  same 
in  all  cases,  in  its  nature,  if  not  in  its  extent, 
whatever  may  be  the  occupation  which  a  stu- 
dent is  subsequently  expected  to  pursue.  Ha- 
bits of  sober  reflection,  of  patient  investigation, 
and  of  enlarged  and  comprehensive  thought; 
fine  feelings,  correct  taste — in  a  word,  the  pro- 


per development  of  all  the  moral,  active,  and 
intellectual  powers,  which  belong  to  man,  are 
more  or  less  wanted  by  all  in  every  condition  of 
life;  and  without  these  advantages  no  one  can 
attain  to  the  full  measure  of  public  or  private 
usefulness.  Ignorance,  however  sprightly,  is 
soon  overcome  by  real  learning;  and  natural 
sagacity,  if  rude  and  uncultivated,  must  often 
fall  before  inferior  powers,  when  they  are  sup- 
ported by  habitual  discipline  and  studious  dili- 
gence. The  former  is  too  apt  to  be  carried 
hastily  away  by  bright  but  illusive  fancies,  and 
the  cool  discrimination  of  the  latter  is  constant- 
ly required  to  detect  the  fallacy.  Impatience 
of  study,  and  a  disposition  to  rely  upon  unas- 
sisted native  abilities,  are  evils  of  which  we 
have  seen  the  grievous  effects  in  sufficient 
abundance.  In  mature  age  they  can  scarcely 
be  eradicated;  and  our  only  course  is  to  pre- 
vent their  growth  in  the  youthful  mind.  This 
can  never  be  effectually  done  by  the  uncertain 
and  rambling  methods  of  education,  to  which 
our  children  and  young  men  have  been  too 
long  subjected.  A  well  digested  system  is  re- 
quired, in  which  there  shall  be  sufficient  co- 
piousness to  expand  and  strengthen  all  the  fa- 
culties, without  too  much  variety  to  dissipate 
the  attention,  and  relax  the  vigour  of  the  mind. 
It  should  possess  solidity  without  rudeness,  and 
elegance  without  superfluity.  The  operation 
of  such  a  system  should  be  suffered  to  have 
free  course;  and  whenever  the  circumstances 
of  parents  will  permit  it,  they  siiould  place 
their  children  under  it,  with  a  determination  to 
give  them  time  enough  to  reap  from  it  all  the 
benefits  which  it  is  capable  of  imparting. 
There  may  be  some  cases  in  which  this  cannot 
conveniently  be  done,  and  it  may  be  advisable 
sometimes  to  allow  a  partial  course;  but  a 
superficial  one  should  never  be  tolerated. 
Whatever  is  undertaken,  should  be  thoroughly 
completed.  If  sufficient  time  cannot  be  spared 
for  a  boy  to  go  through  all  the  requisite  branches 
of  a  liberal  education,  let  a  judicious  selection 
be  made  of  such  as  may  be  best  suited  to  his 
case,  and  which  he"  will  be  able  to  accomplish 
satisfactorily. 

In  this  way,  although  a  youth  may  not 
leave  school  so  thoroughly  furnished  with  the 
means  of  future  excellence  as  ought  to  be 
attempted  whenever  it  is  possible,  he  will  yet 
be  richly  rewarded  for  his  labour.  But  a  su- 
perficial course  of  instruction,  which  attempts 
every  thing,  and  brings  nothing  to  perfection, 
is  seldom  of  much  value,  even  under  the  most 
favourable  auspices;  and  in  many  instances  it 
is  scarcely  less  prejudicial  than  no  education 
at  all.  It  is  often  attended  with  effects  upon 
the  character  decidedly  hostile  to  usefulness 
and  virtue;  and  even  if  its  worst  consequence 
were  a  mere  waste  of  time,  a  greater  injury 


could  hardly  be  inflicted  upon  a  child,  than  to 
compel  him  to  spend  in  fruitless  labour,  or  the 
pursuit  of  trifles,  those  precious  years,  which 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  parent  to  assist  him  in 
improving  to  the  best  advantage.  And  yet  it 
is  a  melancholy  truth,  that  a  notion  is  widely 
prevalent,  though  perhaps  not  chargeable  up- 
on many  of  the  members  of  our  Society,  that 
"  the  more  there  is  crammed  into  a  young 
man's  mind,  whether  it  stays  there  or  not, 
whether  it  is  digested  or  not,  still  the  wiser  he 
is."  But  instead  of  growing  wiser,  he  com- 
monly becomes  less  so  by  the  process,  and 
frequently,  indeed,  emerges  from  it,  fit  for  ab- 
solutely nothing.  His  mind  becomes  a  chaos, 
he  has  no  fixed  principles  to  direct  his  judg- 
ment, he  is  inflated  with  vanity,  and  so  far 
from  being  a  valuable  member  of  society,  he 
becomes  an  object  of  contempt  and  ridicule. 
From  these  observations  it  will  be  perceived, 
that  my  views  of  a  thorough  and  liberal  edu- 
cation, do  not  extend  to  the  impossibility  of 
furnishing  school-boys  with  all  the  requisites 
of  accomplished  manhood;  but  to  laying  a 
solid  foundation  of  future  excellence  and  use- 
fulness, by  such  a  course  of  studies  as  will  best 
enable  them  to  apply  all  the  faculties  with 
which  nature  has  endowed  them,  to  the  pro- 
motion of  their  own  virtue  and  happiness,  as 
well  as  of  mankind  at  large. 

"  It  is  a  folly,"  says  one  who  was  well  skill- 
ed in  the  art  ol^  instruction, to  think  that  every 
thing  which  a  man  is  to  know,  must  be  taught 
liim  while  young;  as  if  he  were  to  spring  at 
once  from  college,  and  be  entrusted  with  the 
immediate  management  of  the  world;  as  if  life 
had  no  intervals  for  extending  knowledge;  as 
if  intellectual  exercise  and  the  art  of  learning, 
were  unbecoming  the  state  of  manhood." 

And  after  all,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  plans 
of  education  cannot  of  themselves  produce  ex- 
cellence of  character;  our  chief  dependence 
must  indeed  be  placed  upon  native  vigour  and 
persevering  exertion;  these  are  to  be  r'ghtly 
assisted,  directed  and  controlled,  and  wten  we 
have  done  this,  we  can  do  no  more:  bat  let  me 
be  permitted  to  add,  that,  until  then,  the  duty  of 
training  up  a  child  in  the  way  -'•e  should  go, 
will  remain  in  full  force  upon-iH  who  have  the 
care  of  youth. 

I  am  aware  that  I  shal'nave  much  difficulty 
in  filling  up  the  picture  which  I  have  thus 
drawn,  of  what  a  noper  education  ought  to 
be;  but  if  I  shal'  succeed  in  arousing  the  at- 
tention of  mv  readers  to  the  serious  consider- 
ation of  th"  weighty  subject,  one  of  the  chief 
purposf"  for  which  these  essays  were  under- 
takei  will  be  effected;  because  I  am  sure  that 
if  d  close  and  diligent  examination  be  made, 
the  alarming  nature  of  the  present  state  of 
things  cannot  fail  to  be  perceived  and  deeply 
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felt,  and  that  some  efficient  plan  will  soon  be 
adopted  to  remove  the  evil. — That  it  will  be 
my  good  fortune  to  point  out  a  plan  not  liable 
to  objections,  I  can  scarcely  hope;  but  as  my 
opinions  are  the  result  of  some  reflection,  I 
trust  that  they  will  at  least  be  listened  to  with 
patience,  and  examined  with  candour. 

ASCHAM. 

RAMBLES  OF  A  NATURALIST,  NO.  11. 

It  rarely  happens  that  any  of  the  works  of 
nature  are  wholly  productive  of  evil,  and  even 
the  crows,  troublesome  as  they  are,  contribute 
in  a  small  degree  to  the  good  of  the  district 
they  frequent.  Thus,  though  they  destroy 
eggs  and  young  poultry,  plunder  the  corn- 
fields, and  carry  off  whatever  may  serve  for 
food,  they  also  rid  the  surface  of  the  earth  of 
a  considerable  quantity  of  carrion,  and  a  vast 
multitude  of  insects  and  their  destructive  lar- 
voe.  The  crows  are  very  usefully  employed 
when  they  alight  upon  newly  ploughed  fields, 
and  pick  up  great  numbers  of  those  large  and 
long-lived  worms,  which  are  so  destructive  to 
the  roots  of  all  growing  vegetables;  and  they 
are  scarcely  less  so,  when  they  follow  the 
seine  haulers  along  the  shores,  and  pick  up 
the  small  fishes,  which  would  otherwise  be 
left  to  putrify  and  load  the  air  with  unpleasant 
vapours.  Nevertheless,  they  become  far  more 
numerous  in  some  parts  of  the  country  than  is 
at  all  necessary  to  the  good  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  whoever  would  devise  a  method  of  lessen- 
ing their  numbers  suddenly,  would  certainly 
be  doing  a  service  to  the  community. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  the  house 
I  lived  in  on  Curtis's  creek,  the  shore  was  a 
sand  bank  or  bluff",  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high, 
crowned  with  a  dense  young  pine  forest  to  its 
very  edge.  Almost  directly  opposite,  the  shore 
was  flat,  and  formed  a  point  extending  in  the 
form  of  a  broad  sand  bar,  for  a  considerable 
distance  into  the  water,  and  when  the  tide  was 
low,  this  flat  aflbrded  a  fine  level  space,  to 
which  nothing  could  approach  in  either  direc- 
tion, without  being  easily  seen.  At  a  short 
distance  from  the  water,  a  young  swamp  wood 
of  maple,  gum,  oaks,  &:,c.  extended  back,  to- 
wards some  higher  ground.  As  the  sun  de- 
scended, and  threw  his  last  rays  in  one  broad 
sheet  of  golden  eff'ulgence  over  the  crystal 
minor  of  the  waters,  innumerable  companies 
of  crows  arrived  daily,  and  settled  on  this 
point,  for  the  purpose  of  drinking,  picking  up 
gravel,  a-od  uniting  in  one  body  prior  to  re- 
tiring for  th«  night  to  their  accustomed  dor- 
mitory. The  trees  adjacent  and  all  the  shore 
would  be  literalV;  blackened  by  those  plumed 
marauders,  while  Mieir  increasing  outcries, 
chattering  and  screaiK.?,  were  almost  deafen- 
ing. It  certainly  scems*l,at  they  derive  great 
pleasure  from  their  social  Vabits,  and  I  often 
amused  myself  by  thinking  ti»,  uninterrupted 
clatter  which  was  kept  up,  as  ijic  difleient 
gangs  united  with  the  main  body,  wa;  j^i-oduced 
by  the  recital  of  the  adventures  they  "t^j  ep. 
countered  during  their  last  marauding  e.\<;ur- 
sions.  As  the  sun  became  entirely  sunk  be- 
low the  horizon,  the  grand  flock  crossed  to  the 
sand  blufl'  on  tlic  opposite  side,  where  tlicy 
generally  spent  a  few  moments  in  picking  up 


a  further  supply  of  gravel,  and  then  arising  in 
dense  and  ample  column,  they  sought  their 
habitual  roost  in  the  deep  entanglements  of 
the  distant  pines.  This  daily  visit  to  the  point, 
so  near  to  iny  dwelling,  and  so  accessible  by 
means  of  the  skiff",  led  me  to  hope  that  I  should 
have  considerable  success  in  destroying  them. 
Full  of  such  anticipations,  I  loaded  two  guns, 
and  proceeded  in  my  boat  to  the  expected 
place  of  action,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the 
ciows.  My  view  was  to  have  my  boat  some 
where  about  half  way  between  the  two  shores, 
and  as  they  never  manifested  much  fear  of 
boats,  to  take  my  chance  of  firing  upon  the 
main  body  as  they  were  flying  over  my  head 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Shortly  after 
I  had  gained  my  station,  the  companies  began 
to  arrive,  and  every  thing  went  on  as  usual. 
But  whether  they  suspected  some  mischief 
from  seeing  a  boat  so  long  stationary  in  their 
vicinity,  or  could  see  and  distinguish  the  guns 
in  the  boat,  I  am  unable  to  say;  the  fact  was, 
however,  that  when  they  set  out  to  fly  over, 
they  passed  at  an  elevation  which  secured 
them  from  my  artillery  eff"ectually,  although, 
on  ordinary  occasions,  they  were  in  the  habit 
of  flying  over  me  at  a  height  of  not  more  than 
twenty  or  thirty  feet.  I  returned  home  with- 
out having  had  a  shot,  but  resolved  to  try  if  I 
could  not  succeed  better  the  next  day.  The 
same  result  followed  the  experiment,  and  when 
I  fired  at  one  gang,  which  it  appeared  pos- 
sible to  attain,  the  instant  the  gun  was  dis- 
charged, the  crows  made  a  sort  of  halt,  de- 
scended considerably,  flying  in  circles,  and 
screaming  most  vociferously,  as  if  in  contempt 
or  derision.  Had  I  been  prepared  for  this,  a 
few  of  them  might  have  suffered  for  their  bra- 
vado. But  my  second  gun  was  in  the  bow  of 
the  boat,  and  before  I  could  get  to  it,  the  black 
gentry  had  risen  to  their  former  security. 
While  we  were  sitting  at  tea  that  evening,  a 
black  came  to  inform  me  that  a  considerable 
flock  of  crows,  which  had  arrived  too  late  to 
join  the  great  flock,  had  pitched  in  the  young 
pines  not  a  great  way  from  the  house,  and  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  road-side.  We  quick- 
ly had  the  guns  in  readiness,  and  I  scarcely 
could  restrain  my  impatience  until  it  should 
be  late  enough  and  dark  enough  to  give  us 
a  chance  of  success.  Without  thinking  of  any 
thing  but  the  great  number  of  the  crows,  and 
their  inability  to  fly  to  advantage  in  the  night, 
my  notions  of  the  numbers  we  should  bring 
home  were  extravagant  enough,  and  I  only  re- 
gretted that  we  might  be  obliged  to  leave  some 
behind.  At  length,  led  by  tiie  black  boy,  we 
sallied  forth,  and  soon  arrived  in  the  vicinity 
of  this  temporary  and  unusual  roost;  and  now 
the  true  character  of  the  enterprize  began  to 
appear.  We  were  to  leave  the  road,  and  pene- 
trate several  hundred  yards  among  the  pines, 
whose  proximity  to  each  other,  and  the  difficul- 
ty of  moving  between  which,  on  account  of  the 
dead  branches,  has  been  heretofore  stated. 
Next,  we  had  to  be  carefid  not  to  alarm  the 
crows  before  we  were  ready  to  act,  and  at  the 
same  time  were  to  advance  with  cocked  guns 
in  our  liands.  The  only  way  of  moving  for- 
wards at  a11,  I  found  to  be  that  of  turning  my 
siiouklers  as  tnucli  as  possible  to  the  dead 
brandies,  and  breaking  my  way  as  gently  as  J 


could.  At  last  we  reached  the  frees  upoo 
which  the  crows  were  roc/Sting;  but  as  the  fo- 
liage of  the  young  pines  was  extremely  dense, 
and  the  birds  were  full  forty  feet  above  the 
ground,  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  distin- 
guish where  the  greatest  number  were  situa- 
ted. Selecting  the  trees  which  appeared  by 
the  greater  darkness  of  their  summits  to  be 
most  heavily  laden  Aviih  our  game,  my  com- 
panion and  I  pulled  our  triggers  at  the  same 
moment.  The  report  was  followed  by  con- 
siderable outcries  from  the  crows,  by  a  heavy 
shower  of  pine  twigs  and  leaves  upon  which 
the  shot  had  taken  effect,  and  a  deafening  roar 
caused  by  the  sudden  rising  on  the  wing  of 
the  alarmed  sleepers.  One  crow  at  length 
fell  near  me,  which  was  wounded  too  badly  to 
fly  or  retain  his  perch,  and  as  the  flock  had 
gone  entirely  off,  with  this  one  crow  did  I  re- 
turn, rather  crest  fallen  from  my  grand  noc- 
turnal expedition.  This  crow,  however,  af- 
forded me  instructive  employment  and  amuse- 
ment during  the  next  day,  in  the  dissection  of 
its  nerves  and  organs  of  sense,  and  I  know  not 
that  I  ever  derived  more  pleasure  from  any 
anatomical  examination,  than  I  did  from  the 
dissection  of  its  internal  ear.  The  extent  and 
convolutions  of  its  semicircular  canals,  show 
how  highly  the  sense  of  hearing  is  perfected 
in  these  creatures,  and  those  who  wish  to  be 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  we  have  stated 
in  relation  to  them,  may  still  see  this  identical 
crow  skull,  in  the  Baltimore  Museum,  to  which 
I  presented  it  after  finishing  the  dissection. 
At  least,  I  saw  it  there  a  year  or  two  since, 
though  I  little  thought,  when  employed  in  ex- 
amining, or  even  when  I  last  saw  it,  that  it 
would  ever  be  the  subject  of  such  a  reference, 
"in  a  printed  book." 

Not  easily  disheartened  by  preceding  fail- 
ures, I  next  resolved  to  try  to  outwit  the  crows, 
and  for  this  purpose  prepared  a  long  line,  to 
which  a  very  considerable  number  of  lateral 
lines  were  tied,  having  each  a  very  small  fish- 
hook at  the  end.  Each  of  these  hooks  was 
baited  with  a  single  grain  of  corn,  so  cunning- 
ly put  on,  that  it  seemed  impossible  that  the 
grain  could  be  taken  up  without  the  hook  be- 
ing swallowed  with  it.  About  four  o'clock,  in 
order  to  be  in  full  time,  I  rowed  up  to  the 
sandy  point,  made  fast  my  main  line  to  a  bush, 
and  extending  it  toward  the  water,  pegged  it 
down  at  the  other  end  securely  in  the  sand.  I 
next  arranged  all  my  baited  lines,  and  then 
covering  them  all  nicely  with  sand,  left  nothing 
exposed  but  the  bait.  This  done,  I  scattered 
a  quantity  of  corn  all  around,  to  render  the 
baits  as  little  liable  to  suspicion  as  possible. 
After  taking  a  final  view  of  the  arrangement, 
which  seemed  a  very  hopeful  one,  I  pulled  my 
boat  gently  homeward,  to  wait  the  event  of 
my  solicitude  for  the  capture  of  the  crows.  As 
usual,  they  arrived  in  thousands,  blackened  the 
sand  beach,  chattered,  screamed,  and  fluttered 
about  in  great  glee,  and  finally  sailed  over  the 
creek  and  away  to  their  roost,  without  having 
left  a  solitary  unfortunate  to  pay  for  having 
meddled  with  my  baited  hooks.  I  jumped  in- 
to the  skiff,  and  soon  paid  a  visit  to  my  unsuc- 
cessful snare.  The  corn  was  all  gone;  the 
very  hooks  were  all  bare,  and  it  was  evident 
that  some  other  expedient  must  be  adopted 
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before  I  could  hope  to  succeed.  Had  I  caught 
but  one  or  two  alive,  it  was  my  intention  to 
have  employed  them  to  procure  the  destruc- 
tion of  others,  in  a  manner  I  shall  hereafter  de- 
scribe. John. 


SELF-EDUCATED  MEN. 

Ferguson. 
(Continued from  p.  181.) 
For  some  time  after  this,  he  was  very  un 
fortunate.    Finding  that  it  would  not 


 .......    *  g  —  ..^v  do  to  .iir   J.1..1,    jiiya  lie,    laKc  a  luijg,  tmn 

remain  idle  at  home,  he  engaged  in  the  ser-|  piece  of  whalebone;  hold  one  end  of  it  fast  be- 


Having  then  never  seen  any  other  spring  than 
that  of  my  father's  gun-lock,  I  asked  how 
spring  within  a  box  could  turn  the  box  so 
often  round  as  to  wind  all  the  chain  upon  it? 
He  answered,  that  the  spring  was  long  and 
thin;  that  one  end  of  it  was  fastened  to  the 
axis  of  the  box,  and  the  other  end  to  the  in 
side  of  the  box;  that  the  axis  was  fixed,  and 
the  box  was  loose  upon  it.  I  told  him  that  I 
did  not  yet  thoroughly  understand  the  matter 
Well,  my  lad,'  says  he,  '  take  a  long,  thin 


vice  of  a  miller  in  the  neighbourhood,  who 
feeling  probably  that  he  could  trust  to  the 
honesty  and  capacity  of  his  servant,  soon  be 
gan  to  spend  all  his  own  time  in  the  alehouse, 
and  to  leave  poor  Ferguson  at  home,  not  only 
with  every  thing  to  do,  but  with  very  frequent 
ly  nothing  to  eat.    A  little  oatmeal,  mixed 
with  cold  water,  was  often,  he  tells  us,  all  he 
was  allowed.    Yet  in  this  situation  he  remain- 
ed a  year,  and  then  returned  to  his  father's 
very  much  the  weaker  for  his  fasting.  His 
next  master  was  a  Dr.  Young,  who  having  in 
duced  him  to  enter  his  service  by  a  promise  to 
instruct  him  in  medicine,  not  only  broke  his 
engagement  as  to  this  point,  but  used  him  in 
other  respects  so  tyrannically,  that,  although 
engaged  for  half  a  year,  he  found  he  could  not 
remain  beyond  the  first  quarter,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  which,  accordingly,  he  came  away 
without  receiving  any  wages,  having  "  wrought 
for  the  last  fortnight,"  says  he,  "as  much  as 
possible  with  one  hand  and  arm,  when  I  could 
not  lift  the  other  from  my  side."    This  was  in 
consequence  of  a  severe  hurt  he  had  received, 
which  the  doctor  was  too  busy  to  look  to,  and 
by  which  he  was  confined  to  his  bed  for  two 
months  after  his  return  home. 

Reducad  as  he  was,  however,  by  exhaus- 
tion and  actual  pain,  he  could  not  be  idle^ 
"  In  order,"  says  he,  "  to  amuse  myself  in  this 
low  state,  I  made  a  wooden  clock,  the  frame 
of  which  was  also  of  wood,  and  it  kept  time 
pretty  well.  The  bell  on  which  the  hammer 
struck  the  hours  was  the  neck  of  a  broken 
bottle."  A  short  time  after  this,  when  he  had 
recovered  his  health,  he  gave  a  still  more  ex- 
traordinary proof  of  his  ingenuity,  and  the  fer- 
tility of  his  resources  for  mechanical  invention, 
by  actually  constructing  a  time-piece,  or  watch, 
moved  by  a  spring.  But  we  must  allow  him 
to  give  the  history  of  this  matter  in  his  own 
words: — 

"Having  then,"  he  says,  "  no  idea  how  any 
time-piece  could  go  but  by  a  weight  and  a 
line,  I  wondered  how  a  watch  could  go  in  all 
positions;  and  was  sorry  that  I  had  never 
thought  of  asking  Mr.  Cantley,  who  could 
very  easily  have  informed  me.  But  happening 
one  day  to  see  a  gentleman  ride  by  my  fa- 
ther's house  (which  was  close  by  a  public 
road),  I  asked  him  what  o'clock  it  then  was? 
He  looked  at  his  watch,  and  told  me.  As  he 
did  that  with  so  much  good-nature,  I  begged 
of  him  to  show  me  the  inside  of  his  watch;  and 
though  he  was  an  entire  stranger,  he  immedi- 
ately opened  the  watch,  and  put  it  into  my 
hands.  I  saw  the  spring  box,  with  part  of  the 
chain  round  it;  and  asked  him  what  it  was  that 
made  the  box  turn  round?  He  told  me  that 
it  was  turned  round  by  a  steel  spring  within  it. 


tvveen  your  finger  and  thumb,  and  wind  it 
round  your  finger;  it  will  then  endeavour  to 
unwind  itself;  and  if  you  fix  the  other  end  of 
it  to  the  inside  of  a  small  hoop,  and  leave  it 
to  itself,  it  will  turn  the  hoop  round  and  round, 
and  wind  up  a  thread  tied  to  the  outside  of  the 
hoop.'  I  thanked  the  gentleman,  and  told 
him  that  I  understood  the  thing  very  well.  I 
then  tried  to  make  a  watch  with  wooden  wheels, 


those  who  are  toiling  up  the  steep  of  emula- 
tion.  Too  often  "  the  scoff'of  pride"  is  super- 
added to  the  "  bar  of  poverty;"  and  thus  it  is 
that  many  a  one  of  the  best  talents  and  the 
most  generous  feelings 

"Has  sunk  into  the  grave  unpitied  and  unknown," 
because  the  wealthy  and  powerful  have  never 
understood  the  value  of  a  helping  hand  to  him 
who  is  struggling  with  fortune. 

Ferguson's  attention  having  thus  been  turn- 
ed to  the  mechanism  of  time-pieces,  he  now 
began  to  do  a  little  business  in  the  neighbour- 
hood as  a  cleaner  of  clocks,  by  which  he  made 
some  money.  He  was  invited  also  to  take 
up  his  residence  in  the  house  of  Sir  James 
Dunbar,  of  Durn,  to  whom  he  seems  to  have 
made  himself  useful  by  various  little  services 
for  which  his  ingenuity  fitted  him.  Among 
other  things,  he  converted  two  round  stones 
upon  the  gate-way,  into  a  pair  of  stationary 


and  made  the  spring  of  whalebone;  but  foundl  S'o^es,  by  painting  a  map  of  the  earth  upon 
that  I  could  not  make  the  wheel  go  when  the|        ^^^.^  '"^P  heavens  upon  the  other, 

balance  was  put  on,  because  the  teeth  of  the 
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wheels  were  rather  too  weak  to  bear  the  force 
of  a  spring  sufficient  to  move  the  balance:  al- 
though the  wheels  would  run  fast  enoug-^"  when 
the  balance  was  taken  off.  I  inclosed  the 
whole  in  a  wooden  case,  very  little  bigger  than 
a  breakfast  tea-cup  ;  but  a  clumsy  neighbour 
one  day  looking  at  my  watch,  happened  to  let 
t  fall,  and  turning  hastily  about  to  pick  it  up, 
set  his  foot  upon  it,  and  crushed  it  all  to  pieces; 
which  so  provoked  my  father,  that  he  was  al- 
most ready  to  beat  the  man,  and  discouraged 
me  so  much,  that  I  never  attempted  to  make 
such  another  machine  again,  especially  as  I 
was  thoroughly  convinced  I  could  never  make 
one  that  would  be  of  any  real  use." 

What  a  vivid  picture  is  this  of  an  ingenuous 
mind   thirstino-  for  knowledcfel  and  who  is 
there,  too,  that  does  not  envy  the  pleasure  that 
must  have  been  felt  by  the  courteous  and  in 
telligent  stranger  by  whom  the  young  mechani 
cian  was  carried  o\  er  his  first  great  difficulty, 
if  he  ever  chanced  to  learn  how  greatly  his  un- 
known questioner  had  profited  from  their  brief 
interview !    That   stranger   might  probably 
have  read  the  above  narrative,  as  given  to  the 
world  by  Ferguson,  after  the  talents  which 
this  little  incident  probably  contributed  to  de- 
velope,  had  raised  him  from  his  obscurity  to  a 
distinguished  place  among  the  philosophers  of 
his  age;  and  if  he  did  know  this,  he  must  have 
felt  that  encouragement  in  well-doing  which  a 
benevolent  man  may  always  gather,  either 
from  the  positive  effects  of  acts  of  kindness 
upon  others,  or  their  influence  upon  his  own 
heart.  Civility,  charity,  generosity,  may  some- 
times meet  an  ill  return,  but  one  person  must 
be  benefited  by  their  exercise;  the  kind  heart 
has  its  own  abundant  reward,  whatever  be  the 
gratitude  of  others.    The  case  of  Ferguson 
shows  that  the  seed  does  not  always  fall  on 
stony  ground.    It  may  appear  somewhat  ab- 
surd to  dwell  upon  the  benefit  of  a  slight  civil- 
ity, which  cost,  at  most,  but  a  few  minutes  of 
attention;  but  it  is  really  important  that  those 
who  are  easy  in  the  world — who  have  all  the 
advantages  of  wealth  and  knowledge  at  their 
command — should  feel  of  how  much  value  is 
the  slightest  encouragement  and  assistance  to 


"The  poles  of  the  painted  globes,"  he  informs 
us,  "stood  towards  the  poles  of  the  heavens;  on 
tjach  the  twenty-four  hours  were  placed  around 
the  equinoctial,  so  as  to  show  the  time  of  the 
day  when  the  sun  shone  out,  by  the  boundary 
where  the  half  of  the  globe  at  any  time  en- 
lightened by  the  sun  was  parted  from  the  other 
half  in  the  shade;  the  enlightened  parts  of  the 
terrestrial  globe  answering  to  the  likeenliffht- 
ened  parts  of  the  earth  at  all  times.    So  that, 
whenever  the  sun  shone  on  the  globe,  one 
might  see  to  what  places  the  sun  was  then 
rising,  to  what  places  it  was  setting,  and  all 
the  places  where  it  was  then  day  or  night 
throughout  the  earth."    Having  been  intro- 
duced to  Sir  James's  sister.  Lady  Dipple,  he 
was  induced  at  her  suggestion  to  attempt  the 
drawing  of  patterns  for  ladies'  dresses,  in 
which  he  soon  became  quite  an  adept.    "  On 
I  this,"  says  he,  "  I  was  sent  for  by  other  ladies 
in  the  country,  and  began  to  think  myself 
growing  very  rich  by  the  money  I  got  for  such 
drawings;  out  of  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
occasionally  supplying  the  wants  of  my  poor 
father."    He  still  continued,  however,  his  as- 
tronomical studies,  making  observations  on  the 
stars,  as  usual,  with  his  beaded  threads,  and 
delineating  on  paper  the  apparent  paths  of  the 
planets  as  thus  ascertained.    So  excited  would 
he  become  while  thus  engaged,  that  he  often 
conceived,  he  says,  that  he  saw  the  ecliptic  ly- 
ing like  a  broad  highway  across  the  firmament, 
and  the  planets  making  their  way  in  "  paths 
like  the  narrow  ruts  made  by  cart-wheels, 
sometimes  on  one  side  of  a  plane  road,  and 
sometimes  on  the  other,  crossing  the  road  at 
small  angles,  but  never  going  far  from  either 
side  of  it." 


He  now  began  also  to  copy  pictures  and 
prints  with  pen  and  ink;  and  having  gone  to 
reside  with  Mr.  Baird,  of  Auchmeddan,  Lady 
Dipple's  son-in-law,  where  he  enjoyed  access 
to  a  tolerably  well-stocked  library,  he  made 
his  first  attempt  at  taking  likenesses  from  the 
life,  in  a  portrait  which  he  drew  of  that  gentle- 
man; "  and  I  found,"  says  he,  "it  was  much 
easier  to  draw  from  the  life  than  from  any  pic- 
ture whatever,  as  nature  was  more  striking 
than  any  imitation  of  it."    His  success  in  this 
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new  profession  struck  his  country  patrons  as 
so  remarkable,  that  they  determined  upon  car- 
rying him  to  Edinburgh,  in  order  that  he  might 
be  regularly  instructed  in  those  parts  of  the 
art  of  which  he  was  still  ignorant,  Lady  Dipple 
liberally  agreeing  to  allow  him  to  live  in  her 
house  for  two  years.  But  when  he  came  to 
that  city,  he  could  find  no  painter  who  would 
consent  to  take  him  as  an  apprentice  without 
a  premium — a  circumstance  which  his  san- 
guine friends  had  not  counted  upon.  In  this 
extremity,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  he  was  ad 
vised,  by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Keith,  to  trust  to 
his  own  genius,  and  to  commence  the  practice 
of  his  intended  profession  without  waiting  for 
any  other  instruction  than  what  he  had  already 
received  from  nature.  It  was  certainly  a  bold 
counsel;  but  Ferguson,  having  in  truth  no 
other  resource,  followed  it,  and  succeeded  be 
yond  his  most  sanguine  expectations,  in  a  very 
short  time  making  so  much  money  as  to  enable 
him  not  only  to  defray  his  own  expenses,  but 
to  gratify  his  kind  heart  by  contributing  large- 
ly to  the  support  of  his  now  aged  parents.  He 
followed  this  business  for  twenty-six  years. 
(To  be  continued.') 


FOR  THE  FRIEND. 


The  Substance  of  an  Address  to  the  Students 
at  Guy''s  Hospital,  at  the  close  of  the  Lec- 
tures on  Experimental  Philosophy,  by  Wil- 
liam Allen. 

(Continued  from  180.) 
It  [the  human  body]  was  made  erect  that  it 
might  assume  a  commanding  attitude;  and  the 
organs  of  sight  are  so  placed  as  to  be  able  to 
contemplate  the  heavens,  and  have  an  exten- 
sive range  over  the  surface  of  the  earth.  It 
was  not  necessary  that  the  human  eye  should 
be  as  penetrating  as  that  of  the  hawk  or  the 
eagle.  Man,  when  it  is  necessary  for  him  tc; 
see  at  a  distance,  can  employ  a  telescope.  If 
his  sight  had  been  so  microscopic  as  to  se 
with  great  distinctness  the  structure  of  small 
insects,  and  the  particles  of  air,  the  eye  would 
have  been  unfit  for  common  purposes,  and  the 
mind  would  have  been  distracted  by  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  objects.  Who  can  enough  admire 
the  wisdom  of  those  laws  by  which  the  rays  of 
light  are  governed  !  They  travel  through  the 
regions  of  unfathomable  space  with  a  celerity 
almost  beyond  conception,  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
200,000  miles  in  a  second  of  time.  They  ar- 
rive from  different  suns,  and  from  diflerent 
systems  crossing  each  other  in  all  directions, 
without  the  least  interference  or  confusion;  and 
as  it  concerns  us  less  to  be  acquainted  with 
objects  at  a  distance  than  with  those  near  at 
hand,  so  the  intensity  of  light  diminishes  as  the 
squares  of  the  distances.  The  light  from  the 
sun  striking  forcibly  upon  all  the  bodies  about 
us,  is  reflected  from  their  surfaces  according  to 
a  fixed  and  invariable  law:  some  of  these  sur- 
faces have  tlie  power  of  decomposing  a  beam 
of  while  light,  and  separating  it  into  its  primi- 
tive colours;  some  bodies  reflect  rays  of  one 
colour,  some  of  another;  hence  arises  an  agree- 
able variety  in  the  aspect  of  nature,  and  hence 
we  are  enabled  to  distinguish  with  greater  cer- 
tainty one  body  from  another.  By  means  of 
that  v.'onderful  organ,  the  eye,  we  are  made 


sensible  of  the  distances  and  forms  of  bodies. 
All  visible  bodies  reflect  the  rays  of  light  from 
every  part  of  their  surface  in  all  directions; 
and  yet  in  consequence  of  the  simple  and  beau- 
tiful law  of  refraction,  it  is  only  those  rays  which 
fall  in  particular  angles  upon  the  eye  that  can 
produce  complete  vision.  These  crossing  each 
other  on  the  optic  axis  in  the  centre  of  the  eye, 
produce  a  picture  of  objects  upon  the  retina 
or  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve  at  the  back  of 
that  organ,  and  hence  produce  a  sensation  in 
the  brain 

The  eye  is  so  formed,  then,  as  to  show  us 
those  objects  which  it  most  concerns  us  to  be 
apprized  of  with  perfect  distinctness  only, 
when  they  are  at  a  certain  distance.  As  they 
recede  from  us,  the  impressions  are  less  dis- 
tinct, and  when  they  are  so  far  as  to  be  of  no 
consequence  to  us,  they  no  longer  obtrude 
themselves  upon  our  attention,  but  vanish  away. 
Again,  this  organ  in  man  is  so  perfect,  that 
oui  two  eyes,  by  means  of  the  three  pair  of 
muscles  which  govern  each,  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  that  vast  quantity  of  eyes  with  which 
the  hemisphere  on  the  head  of  a  common  house 
fly  is  studded.  The  coloured  part  of  the  eye, 
or  ins,  like  a  delicate  veil,  regulates  the  quan- 
tity of  light  admitted.  In  obscurity  it  contracts, 
and  the  pupil  is  enlarged,  but  in  a  strong  light 
it  expands  and  diminishes  the  aperture.  The 
opening  is  circular  in  the  human  being,  because 
a  view  was  wanted  in  all  directions:  but  in  the 
cat  and  tiger  it  is  vertical,  their  prey  being 
above;  in  horses  and  sheep  it  is  transverse,  for 
their  food  lies  horizontally. 

This  organ,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the 
body,  is  protected  by  the  sense  of  feeling;  and 
this  sense  is  exquisite  in  the  eye,  because  it  is 
of  such  vast  importance  to  us. 

The  minute  ramifications  of  nerves  spread 
over  the  surface  of  the  body,  give  us  notice  of 
mischief  by  the  sensation  of  pain.  Were  it 
1.  not  for  this  we  might  lose  a  finger,  a  hand  or 
an  arm,  without  knowing  it.  It  appears  by 
surgical  operations,  that  this  acuteness  of  feel- 
ing is  the  greatest,  where  it  is  most  wanted  for 
our  protection,  that  is,  at  the  surface  of  the 
body;  but  that  some  of  the  internal  parts  of 
our  frame  have  comparatively  little  of  it.  The 
provision  for  the  durability  of  the  limbs  is  no 
less  admirable.  If  our  hands  had  been  made 
of  iron,  they  would  have  been  worn  out  long 
before  the  termination  of  an  ordinary  life;  but 
the  parts  of  the  human  body  are  continually 
reproduced  from  the  blood,  which  is  itself 
formed  from  the  chyle,  a  fluid  into  which  the 
food  is  converted  by  the  process  of  digestion, 
while  old  parts  are  taken  up  by  a  set  of  vessels 
called  absorbents,  and  are  carried  ofi"  in  the 
excretions. 

To  a  ceriain  limited  extent,  parts  which 
have  been  lost  may  be  reproduced  in  the  human 
body:  thus  a  wound  will  be  filled  up  with  gra- 
nulations in  which  new  vessels  will  be  form- 
ed; but  here  again  we  remark  how  every  thing 
is  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  animal;  the 
more  perfect  the  animal,  the  more  irreparable 
is  the  loss  of  a  part.    Thus  in  man,  an  arm,  or 


leg,  or  a  hand,  or  even  a  finger,  if  once  lost,  a 
can  never  be  reproduced;  but  if  a  crab  lose  a 
leg,  or  a  lobster  a  claw,  the  limb  in  process 
of  time  is  reproduced.    This  power  of  repro- 


duction is  so  great  in  some  of  the  less  perfect 
animals,  that  a  polypus  being  cut  in  pieces, 
the  pieces  will  produce  new  animals  of  the 
same  kind. 

The  sense  of  smell,  so  extremely  acute  in 
some  of  the  canine  tribe,  is  precisely  adapted 
in  man  to  his  situation,  and  while  it  gives  him 
the  power  of  gratification  from  the  odour  of 
flowers  and  aromatic  substances,  it  tends  to  his 
preservation  by  warning  him  of  the  presence  of 
substances  whose  effluvia  would  endanger  his 
health,  if  they  were  not  removed;  thus,  by  a 
wise  provision  of  the  Author  of  nature,  what 
would  be  hurtful  is  rendered  disagreeable. 

The  taste,  also,  answers  a  double  purpose: 
it  renders  the  necessary  act  of  supplying  the 
stomach  with  food  agreeable,  while,  for  our  pre- 
servation it  is  so  contrived,  that  many  sub- 
stances which  would  be  injurious,  excite  no 
such  sensations,  or  very  disagreeable  ones. 
Some  animals,  it  is  probable,  have  this  sense 
in  a  higher  degree  than  man.  In  the  accounts 
of  travellers,  we  find  that  in  uncultivated  places, 
roots  fit  to  be  eaten  were  discovered  by  ob- 
serving the  kinds  which  the  monkeys  had  se- 
lected for  their  food. 

The  sense  of  hearing  in  man,  besides  tend- 
ing to  his  preservation,  answers  several  most 
important  purposes.  In  him  it  is  not  so  acute 
as  in  some  of  the  lower  animals,  whose  safety 
depends  principally  upon  it;  but  if  it  had  been 
more  so  than  it  is,  it  would  have  been  extreme- 
ly inconvenient,  and  the  bustle  of  the  crowded 
streets  of  the  metropolis  perfectly  intolerable: 
it  is,  however,  like  all  the  rest  of  our  senses, 
just  adapted  to  our  situation,  and  amply  suffi- 
cient to  apprize  us  of  the  approach  of  danger. 
The  ear  has  been  so  constructed  as  to  receive 
pleasure  from  sounds:  these  are  produced  by 
particles  of  air  agitated  by  the  tremulous  mo- 
tion of  the  parts  of  a  body  vibrating  in  unison; 
that  is,  when  the  vibrations  are  multiples  of 
each  other,  the  vibrations  of  a  musical  string 
are  almost  inconceivably  rapid.  In  the  gravest 
harmonic  sound  they  are  1 2^  in  a  second,  whilst 
the  shrillest  sounding  body  makes  51,100  vibra- 
tions in  the  same  portion  of  time. 

The  greatest  service  rendered  to  us  by  the 
sense  of  hearing  is  the  facility  which  it  gives  of 
communicating  our  ideas  and  feelings  to  each 
other.  The  nature  of  this  faculty  and  its  im- 
portance are  well  described  by  Rollin:  "  Ad- 
mirable indeed  are  the  provisions  for  the  pro- 
duction of  sound  by  the  human  voice.  In  the 
upper  part  of  the  trachea,  or  canal,  by  which 
the  air  enters,  and  is  expelled  from  the  lungs, 
is  a  little  oval  fissure,  capable  of  opening  more 
or  less,  called  the  glottis:  as  the  opening  of  the 
glottis  is  very  small  with  respect  to  the  capaci- 
ty of  the  trachea,  when  air  is  forcibly  driven 
through  it,  the  velocity  is  considerably  increas- 
ed, and  the  lips  of  the  glottis  become  violently 
agitated,  occasioning  those  vibrations  which 
produce  sound:  the  sound  thus  formed  is  in- 
fluenced by  the  cavities  of  the  head,  and  even 
by  the  breast.  The  glottis  not  only  produces 
the  sound,  but  even  forms  the  tones;  and  this 
is  attributed  to  variations  in  its  opening.  It  is 
capable  of  becoming  wider,  and  narrowed  with- 
in certain  small  limits:  the  fibres  which  com- 
pose it  lengthen  for  the  low  tones,  and  become 
shorter  for  the  high  ones. 
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To  produce  the  various  tones,  the  diameter 
of  the  opening  of  the  glottis,  which  is  butj'j 
of  an  inch,  must  be  varied:  there  are  rnodifica- 
tions  of  every  single  tone,  which  require  that 
this  opening,  small  as  it  is,  should  be  divided 
into  9632  parts,  and  even  these  parts  are  not 
all  equal;  some  of  them  therefore  must  be  less 
than  the  9632d  part  of  the  -fV  part  of  an  inch; 
but  so  delicate  is  the  ear  that  this  variation  is 
immediately  perceived."  "  Speech,"  as  RoUin 
further  observes,  "is  one  of  the  great  advantages 
which  man  possesses  over  other  animals:  while 
it  serves  as  a  proof  of  his  rational  faculties,  it 
enables  him  to  employ  them  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage; but  how  wonderful  that  adjustment, 
how  exact  that  mechanism  by  which  it  is  pro- 
duced !  At  the  first  command  of  the  soul  how 
many  different  parts  are  brought  into  action  to 
form  the  voice  !  I  have  a  thought  which  I  am 
disposed  to  communicate  to  others,  or  a  doubt 
which  I  wished  to  have  solved:  nothing  is  more 
intellectual,  or  further  removed  from  the  senses 
than  thought.  What  vehicle  is  capable  of 
transferring  it  to  the  persons  who  surround  me? 
If  I  could  not  accomplish  it — shut  up  in  myself 
— reduced  to  a  solitary  individual — cut  off"  from 
all  commerce,  from  all  conversation, — I  should 
suffer  inexpressible  disquiet.  The  most  numer- 
ous company,  the  whole  world  would  be  but  a 
frightful  solitude.  But  Providence  has  relieved 
me  from  this  by  attaching  my  ideas  to  sounds, 
and  rendering  me  master  of  those  sounds. 
Thus  in  the  very  moment  and  at  the  precise 
instant  that  I  am  disposed  to  communicate  my 
thoughts  to  others,  the  lungs,  the  throat,  the 
tongue,  the  palate,  the  teeth,  the  lips,  and  an 
infinite  number  of  organs  concerned  in  it,  are 
put  in  motion,  and  execute  my  orders  with  a 
rapidity  which  almost  more  than  keeps  pace 
with  my  desires. 

^  "  The  air  proceeding  from  my  lungs  in  tones 
modified  according  to  the  variety  of  my  senti- 
ments, carries  the  sound  into  the  ears  of  my 
auditors,  informs  them  of  all  that  passes  in  me, 
of  all  I  wish  to  communicate.  Thus  ideas  are 
conveyed,  and  information  diffused  by  a  natural 
mechanism  wiiich  we  can  never  sufficiently 
admire." 

While  man  resembles  other  animals  in  the 
structure  of  his  body,  which  is  merely  the  in- 
strument of  his  will,  he  is  by  the  gift  of  other 
powers  placed  at  an  immeasurable  distance 
from  them.  By  the  faculty  of  reason  he  is 
distinguished  from  all  other  visible  beings,  and 
by  the  immortal  part,  or  soul,  which  consti- 
tutes his  very  essence,  he  is  capable  of  com- 
munion with  his  Almighty  Creator.  Inferior 
animals,  in  consequence  of  instinct,  act  in  one 
uniform  round;  but  man  is  a  free  agent,  capa- 
ble of  comparing,  of  judging,  and  deciding: 
he  is  at  liberty  to  adopt  one  mode  of  conduct 
in  preference  to  another,  and  is  therefore  ac- 
countable for  his  actions.  He,  alone,  can 
compare  and  reason;  he,  alone,  is  capable  of 
perceiving  those  marks  of  contrivance  and  de- 
sign, that  adaptation  of  all  the  operations  of 
nature  to  one  grand  and  beneficent  result, 
which  proclaim  in  the  strongest  and  most  im- 
pressive language,  that  the  whole  must  have  ori- 
ginated from  a  Being  infinite  in  wisdom,  in 
power,  and  in  goodness.  But  in  vain  does 
every  thing  which  we  behold  conspire  to  force 


this  great  truth  upon  our  notice,  if  we  are  so 
absorbed  in  the  objects  of  spnse  as  to  be  inca- 
pable of  fixing  our  attention.  How  many  do 
we  see  passing  through  life  with  no  other  ideas 
than  those  we  may  suppose  familiar  to  the 
brute;  but  mark  these  men,  so  ardent  in  the 
pursuit  of  what  they  call  pleasure,  are  they 
completely  satisfied  with  the  gratification  of 
their  animal  appetites?  By  no  means.  How 
many  an  aching  void  do  they  not  experience! 
to  what  ennui  and  chagrin  are  they  not  subject! 
They  cannot  feel  the  satisfaction  enjoyed  by 
brutes,  because  they  have  higher  destinies;  be- 
cause they  have  an  immortal  part:  they  know 
what  the  beast  is  ignorant  of — that  the  present 
life  must  terminate,  and  the  involuntary  sigh 
arises  for  something  beyond  it.  Placed  then 
in  so  commanding  a  station,  endowed  with  such 
faculties  and  powers,  let  it  be  our  business  to 
cultivate  them  for  the  noblest  of  purposes. 
(To  be  continued.) 

Some  account  of  the  Colonies  of  Menonnists 
in  South  Russia,  extracted  from  a  MS.  of 
Travels  in  that  Country,  in  the  year  1819. 

Between  Ecatharinslaf  in  South  Russia,  and 
the  sea  of  Azof,  are  vast  plains  called  Steppes, 
covered  with  grass,  but  without  trees  or  shrubs, 
comprehending  several  hundred  square  miles; 
the  soil  in  many  parts  is  rich,  and  when  turned 
up,  appears  quite  black,  from  decomposed  ve- 
getable matter;  the  great  variety  of  plants, 
birds,  and  various  kinds  of  animals,  would  af- 
ford a  rich  harvest  to  a  scientific  naturalist  who 
might  have  leisure  for  the  pursuit.  This  dis- 
trict was  formerly  occupied  by  the  Nomade 
Tartars;  on  coming  into  the  possession  of  Rus- 
sia, it  contained  very  few  inliabitants,  until  the 
late  Emperor  Alexander  settled  various  colo- 
nies in  it,  and  gave  the  inhabitants  peculiar 
privileges;  some  of  these  colonies  consist  of 
Germans,  others  of  some  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Smolensk  who  were  sufferers  when  the  place 
was  partly  destroyed  by  the  French  in  the 
campaign  of  1812.  Some  consist  of  a  set  of 
dissenters  from  the  Greek  Church,  who  were 
violently  persecuted,  until  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander took  them  under  his  protection,  and  set- 
tled them  on  those  extensive  plains.  There 
are  six  distinct  kinds  of  colonies,  but  the 
most  remarkable  and  the  most  flourishing, 
are  those  of  the  Menonnists,  who  came  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dantzig,  in  Prussia;  this 
class  of  Christians  agree  with  the  Society  of 
Friends,  in  believing  that  war  is  inconsistent 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  dispensation, 
and  accordingly  they  conscientiously  refuse  to 
bear  arms;  this,  in  a  country  where  every  man 
is  supposed  to  be  born  a  soldier,  naturally  sub- 
jected them  to  persecution;  and  even  if  the 
Prussian  government  had  thought  proper  to 
give  way  to  their  religious  scruples,  and  grant 
them  an  exemption,  the  clamour  raised  by  the 
rest  of  the  subjects  must  have  made  their  si- 
tuation very  painful.  The  Emperor  Alexan- 
der, with  that  tenderness  of  feeling  for  which  he 
was  so  remarkable,  secured  to  them  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion,  and  granted  them 
peculiar  privileges  besides.  Their  subsequent 
conduct  has  fully  justified  the  opinion  he  had 
formed  of  their  integrity,  and  he  continued  to 


the  time  of  his  lamented  death  to  take  great 
pleasure  in  witnessing  their  success. 

Having  crossed  the  Dnieper,  (the  Borys- 
thenes  of  the  Greeks,)  the  waters  of  which  are 
reddish,  and  flow  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five 
miles  an  hour,  towards  the  Black  Sea,  which 
is  here  about  a  mile  wide,  we  arrived  at  Eca- 
tharinslaf, (or  the  glory  of  Catharine,)  built  by 
Prince  Potemkin;  it  is  colonised  by  many 
Greeks  and  Armenians,  from  Crim  Tartary; 
it  is  78  miles  N.  E.  of  Cherson,  N.  Lat.  47° 
23',  E.  Long.  35"  15',  and  near  it  the  small 
river  Kiltzin  falls  into  the  Samara;  we  visited 
the  public  institutions,  as  prisons,  schools,  hos- 
pitals, lunatic  asylum,  &c.,  and  among  the 
rest,  the  nursery  for  fruit  and  forest  trees,  &c., 
established  about  the  year  1809,  for  the  use  of 
the  colonies;  it  covers  30  deceateens  of  ground, 
and  each  deceateen  being  equal  to  2f  English 
acres,  it  amounts  to  72^  English  acres;  they 
sold  trees,  &.c.  last  year  for  3000  roubles.  A 
rouble  is  worth  from  ten  to  eleven  pence  ster- 
ling; one  hundred  kopecks  make  a  rouble,  so 
that  ten  kopecks  are  equivalent  to  one  penny. 

A  four  year  old  cherry  tree  sold  for  20  ko- 
pecks, an  apple  tree  50  kopecks,  peach  trees 
from  60  to  70  kopecks.  They  are  making 
experiments  on  the  cultivation  of  artificial 
grasses,  and  the  garden  appears  in  a  flourish- 
ing state.  We  set  out  from  Ecatharinslaf  in 
company  with  the  governor  of  the  district, 
who  was  about  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  colonies, 
and  entered  upon  the  great  Steppe,  where 
scarcely  any  thing  is  to  be  seen  but  grass  and 
sky,  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  horizon;  we 
meet  however  with  a  number  of  mounds  from 
20  to  30  feet  high,  resembling  what  are  called 
barrows  in  England.  Bones  and  armour  have 
been  found  in  some  of  them,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  they  are  the  rude  monuments  of  the  no- 
made  people  who  formerly  inhabited  this  coun- 
try, and  that  they  are  higher  or  lower  accord- 
ing to  the  rank  and  consequence  of  the  chief- 
tain buried  there;  after  travelling  about  30  miles 
we  arrived  at  Neuenbourg,  the  first  colony  of  the 
Menonnists;  it  consists  of  fourteen  families,  they 
have  above  500  sheep  and  lambs,  which  are  a 
mixture  of  Merinos;  they  pay  only  a  few  ko- 
pecks per  acre  to  the  crown,  and  have  to  keep 
up  roads  and  bridges:  those  who  are  industrious 
get  rich,  as  the  land  is  excellent;  they  resemble 
the  Society  of  Friends,  in  giving  no  salaries  to 
their  ministers,  and  their  bishop  may  be  seen 
guiding  his  own  plough,  and  not  at  all  distin- 
guishable by  his  clothing  from  the  rest  of  his 
brethren.  My  fellow  traveller  and  I  were  in 
a  bretsckia,  which  we  purchased  at  Moscow; 
it  is  a  long  open  carriage  upon  four  wheels, 
with  a  head  like  an  English  single  horse  chaise; 
our  baggage  was  stowed  under  us,  and  over 
this  our  mattresses  were  placed.  The  gov- 
ernor travelled  in  his  German  carriage,  taking 
one  or  other  of  us  with  him  alternately;  from 
Neuenbourg  we  proceeded  with  four  horses, 
not  abreast  as  in  the  Russian  method,  but  two 
before  the  others,  and  a  boy  as  postilion.  A 
most  extensive  prospect  soon  opened  of  cul- 
tivated country,  with  the  village  of  Cortetz  be- 
fore us;  it  is  the  principal  village  of  the  colo- 
ny of  Cortetz,  and  consists  of  39  Menonnist 
families;  the  colony  contains  15  such  villages. 
These  respectable  people  came  about  30  years 
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ago  from  Prussia,  and  were  then  331  families, 
but  are  now  increased  to  nearly  600;  tliey  have 
36,000  square  deceateens  of  land,  or  99,000 
square  English  acres;  each  family  has  65  square 
deceateens,  but  the  Menonnists  have  5  decea- 
teens more  than  any  other  kind  of  colonists, 
the  rest  having  only  60;  they  all  pay  but  15 
kopecks  a  year  per  deceateen  to  the  government. 

There  are  two  bishops  or  elders  in  the  colo- 
ny, who  ordain  the  inferior  clergy  by  the  lay- 
ing on  of  hands;  they  do  not  administer  baptism 
till  about  the  age  of  17,  and  not  then  until  the 
young  person  is  found  capable  of  going  through 
an  examination.   The  houses  are  very  comfort- 
able, built  of  wood,  and  neatly  thatched,  pre- 
senting a  striking  contrast  to  the  common  Rus- 
sian cottage.    They  are  pretty  much  in  the 
Dutch  fashion,  with  the  gable  end  towards  the 
road,  and  the  door  at  the  side;  they  have  com- 
modious barns  and  granaries.    We  were  most 
hospitably   entertained  at  the  house  of  the 
mayor  of  the  canton,  and  were  visited  by  the 
bishop;  he  was  in  the  common  dress  of  the 
colonists,  not  having  the  smallest  mark  of  dis- 
tinction; his  countenance  was  remarkably  se- 
date, and  being  informed  that  we  wished  to 
have  a  religious  meeting  witii  them  in  their 
usual  place  of  worship,  it  was  soon  agreed  to 
hold  one  the  next  morning  at  9  o'clock.  On  go- 
ing to  it,  the  space  surrounding  the  house  was 
occupied  with  carts  and  horses,  many  of  the 
colonists  coming  from  a  distance  of  seven  or 
eight  versls,  (a  verst  is  equal  to  f  of  an  Eng- 
lish mile,)  and  I  think  there  were  some  from 
most,  if  not  all,  the  fifteen  villages.  On  entering 
the  house,  we  found  them  singing  a  Psalm  ac- 
cording to  their  custom.    The  bishop  and 
others  introduced  us,  and  when  the  singing 
was  finished  he  explained  to  them  in  German 
who  we  were  and  the  objects  of  our  journey, 
and  then  exhorted  them  to  prayer;  they  all 
kneeled  down,  but  uttered  no  words,  being,  as 
we  were  informed,  always  on  these  occasions 
engaged  in  silent  prayer.   My  companion,  .vbo 
was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  ad- 
dressed them  in  French,  which  was  interpreted 
sentence  by  sentence  by  the  governor,  in  Ger- 
man, and  accompanied  by  a  remarkable  so- 
lemnity.   The  people  appeared  to  be  much 
affected,  and  divers  of  them  were  in  tears;  in 
the  conclusion  of  their  religious  meetings,  they 
all  kneel  down  again  in  silence,  for  the  purpose 
of  mental  prayer.    They  have  a  schoolmas- 
ter, and  iTfiost,  if  not  all  the  children  can  read 
— and  learn  the  Russian  language  as  well  as 
the  German.    The  governor  took  us  to  see 
their  nursery,  and  flocks  of  Merino  sheep — 
he  has  induced  them  to  enlarge  their  gardens, 
plant  fruit  trees,  »S^c.;  and  the  improvements 
they  are  making  are  truly  delightful — they  have 
thousands  of  mulberry  trees — also  apple  trees, 
pears,  cherries,  &c.,  and  are  beginning  to  cul- 
tivate the  vine,  which  seems  likely  to  succeed. 
A  curious  kind  of  dwaif  peach  tree  appears 
indigenous,  the  fruit  not  larger  than  a  pea,  and 
yet  perfect  in  shape;  the  whole  tree  only  five  or 
six  inches  in  height;  the  leaves,  thongii  very  di- 
minutive, perfectly    resemble    the  common 
peach.    The  principal  shepherd  of  the  fiocks 
appeared  to  be  a  very  clever  man;  he  lias  a  sa- 
lary of  1200  roubles  per  annum. 

Twelve  years  ago  the  emperor  gave  them 


28  couples  of  Merinos,  they  are  now  so  in- 
creased that  we  saw  one  flock  of  100  rams,  of 
the  pure  Merino  breed — these  rams  with  the 
Russian  sheep,  produce  a  breed  whose  fleece 
is  considerably  improved;  they  are  called  M^- 
tise,  and  proper  care  being  taken,  their  off- 
spring are  so  improved  in  the  fifth  generation, 
that  they  are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  Meri- 
nos of  the  pure  race.  From  Cortetz  we  sent 
our  carriages  forward  by  the  direct  road,  but 
the  governor,  by  hiring  two  small  carts,  and 
passing  through  some  water,  contrived  to  short- 
en the  journey  considerably,  and  give  us  an 
opportunity  also  of  visiting  the  island  of  Cortetz, 
situated  in  the  Dnieper.  I  went  with  the  gov- 
ernor in  one  cart,  and  my  companion  with  the 
assessor  of  the  colony  in  another;  the  river 
having  overflowed  and  covered  a  great  deal  of 
the  country,  we  had  to  pass  through  much  wa- 
ter, and  came  at  last  to  an  arm  of  the  river,  at 
the  side  of  which  are  large  masses  of  granite 
rock,  about  thirty  feet  high:  there  are  also 
rocks  on  the  other  side,  which,  with  the  trees, 
(for  there  are  some  in  these  parts,)  and  the 
surrounding  country,  make  a  beautiful  land- 
scape. The  island  is  nine  versts  long,  and 
five  broad,  and  contains  one  village  of  the 
Menonnists'  colonies;  we  drove  across  one  end 
of  it,  and  came  to  the  road  by  the  main  body 
of  the  river;  on  our  landing,  the  pious  pastor 
came  to  meet  us  in  a  little  cart;  we  were  both 
struck  with  the  sweetness  and  simplicity  which 
appeared  in  his  countenance.  After  the  first 
salutation,  he  set  off  full  speed  to  give  notice 
to  his  wife  of  our  coming;  as  we  approached 
the  avenue  leading  to  the  house,  we  found  the 
path  strewed  with  lilac  blossoms,  the  rooms 
also  were  ornamented  with  flowers;  every  thing 
bore  the  marks  of  neatness  and  comfort.  The 
mistress  of  the  house  is  apparently  a  very 
clever  woman;  and  has  taught  her  children 
arithmetic,  &c.  herself.  They  have  five  or 
six  children,  some  of  them  nearly  grown  up; 
we  were  much  delighted  in  meeting  with  this 
truly  Christian  ftimily,  with  whom  we  had  some 
religious  communication;  the  pastor  went  with 
us  as  guide  to  Schoenwise,  the  next  village;  we 
had  to  go  across  the  Dnieper  in  two  little  boats; 
rowing  seven  or  eight  versts  down  the  river, 
we  passed  Alexandrov,  where  there  was  form- 
erly a  sort  of  fortress:  the  Russian  hovels  look 
very  miserable  after  one  has  seen  the  houses  of 
the  colonists.  Though  it  was  late  in  the  evening, 
when  we  arrived  at  tlie  village,  we  had  a  reli- 
gious meeting  with  the  colonists,  about  150  be- 
ing present;  the  good  pastor  who  conducted  us 
introduced  us  by  an  address  in  German  to  the 
congregation,  among  whom  we  had  an  edifying 
and  satisfactory  opportunity. 

{Continued. 

Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 
JEHOVAH  SHAMMAH, 

Esekiel,  48  c.  35  v. 
Thou  art  our  Father  ;  Lord  our  Lord  ! 

.\nd  thou  shall  every  word  fulfil 
Of  promised  love,  and  Zion-ward 
Shalt  lead  the  tribes  in  Judah  still. 

Though  mute  within  thy  courts  we  stand, 
Nor  liarp,  nor  tabrct,  pijje,  bo  there, 

Nor  bended  knee,  nor  lifted  hand, 

Nor  solemn  vow,  nor  voice  of  prayer — 


The  heart  contrite,  the  lowly  mind, 

The  strength  implored,  the  trembling  plea, 

The  patient  faith,  the  will  resign'd, 
In  grateful  incense  rise  to  thee. 

Sometimes,  as  desolate  and  low, 
Along  the  walls,  may  Zion  mourn. 

Because  there  be  but  few  that  know 
Her  day  of  feast  or  solemn  moon  ; 

But  thou  shalt  stiil  inhabit  there, 

And  there  shall  still  thy  glory  shine; 

And  Siloa's  fount  thy  name  shall  bear. 
And  Zion's  hill  shall  yet  be  thine. 

Yet  shalt  thou  teach  her  sons  thy  ways, 
Her  courts  with  prophets  yet  shall  fill, 

And  on  her  gates  shall  still  be  praise. 
And  on  her  walls  salvation  still. 

There  shall  the  appointed  angel  stand 

And  blow  his  trumpet,  that  from  far 
Shall  call  the  nations  land  by  land  ; 

And  they  shall  answer,  "  Here  we  are." 
And  Cush  and  Elam,  as  of  old 

The  utmost  Isles  shall  come  to  her 
With  richest  offering,  gems  and  gold. 

And  balm,  and  frankincense,  and  myrrh. 

Around  her  border  shalt  thou  lead 

The  streams  that  gladden  whej  e  they  flow  ; 

And  there  Nebaioth's  rams  shall  feed, 
And  there  the  flocks  of  Kedar  go. 

Within — thy  love,  thy  peace,  shall  rest — 
The  unmeasured  Spirit  all  shall  bear  ; 

And  every  tongue  shall  call  her  blessed. 
And  name  her  name  "  The  Lord  is  there."' 

OBITUARY. 

Died — AtMonkton,  Vt.  on  the  12th  of  2d  mo.  1830, 
Hannah  Knowles,  relict  of  Robert  Knowles,  in  the 
96th  year  of  her  age.  She  was  the  youngest  daughter 
of  Samuel  Pope,  sen.  of  Boston,  Mass.  She  mani- 
fested in  the  various  vicissitudes  and  trials  of  her  long 
life  an  uncommon  degree  of  meekness  and  patience, 
evincing  that  she  possessed  the  substance  of  that  re- 
ligion which  she  professed.  Some  of  her  expressious 
in  her  last  moments  showed  that  she  relied  on  her 
Lord  for  salvation,  and  as  a  Mediator.  She  said, 
"  there  is  forgiveness  for  us  :  Christ  intercedeth  for  us, 
whereby  we  may  be  forgiven."  She  retained  her 
mental  faculties  in  an  uncommon  manner. 

 Also,  Elizabeth  Snis,  on  the  23d  of  12th  mo. 

last,  at  Charlotte,  Vt.  in  the  !!5th  year  of  her  age. 
She  was  a  niece  of  the  above  named  H.  K.  Both 
members  of  Ferrisburgh  monthly  meeting. 

  at  her  residence  in  Peru,  N.  Y.  Deborah 

Keese,  wife  of  Stephen  Keese,  in  the  57th  year  of 
her  age,  a  member  of  Peru  monthly  meeting. 
She  endured  a  tedious  illness  with  patience  and  com- 
posure of  mind,  givingevideuce  that  the  soul  which  is 
stayed  on  the  Lord  will  be  kept  in  perfect  peace.  She 
was  a  member  of  a  family  wliicli  was  divided  in  the 
late  painful  separation  in  Society.  The  children  of 
the  family  were  mostly  active  supporters  of  the  new 
doctrines,  which  was  a  sore  trial  to  their  parents, 
who  found  it  necessary  to  take  a  firm  stand  for  the 
support  of  good  order  and  sound  principles.  When 
near  her  close,  her  brother  observing  tliat  hor  end 
was  near,  asked  her  if  she  could  cheerfully  bid  adieu 
to  all  things  here  ;  she  replied  that  she  could  treely, 
for,  said  she,  the  prospect  before  nie  is  very  pleasant. 
Her  brother  then  told  her  that  he  wished  her  to 
answer  him  oue  question  on  a  subject  of  great  im- 
portance, which  was,  whether  she  was  satisfied  with 
the  course  she  had  taken  intliclate  division, and  with 
the  friends  she  had  united  with.  Shereplicd,  "Idofeel 
well  satisfied  with  the  course  1  have  pursued,  but  great- 
ly fear  that  the  way  that  many  of  my  dear  friends 
are  going,  will  prove  to  be  a  way  that  is  better  to  live 
in  than  to  die  in."  At  another  time  she  made  a  simi- 
lar observation  to  some  friends  who  called  to  visit 
her,  and  each  time  it  was  in  the  midst  of  a  mi.xed 
company  of  both  classes,  thus  showing,  that  in  this 
awful  moment  she  could  cheerfullj'  bear  testimony 
to  the  cllicacy  of  those  principles  which  many  of  her 
friends  despised. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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Original  Letter  of  the  late  Samuel  Fother- 

GILL. 

Warrington,  Eleventh  mo.  9ih,  1756. 
Dear  and  worthy  friend,  James  Wilson: 

As  I  am  persuaded  thou  hast  greatly  at  heart  the 
welfare  of  Zion,  and  in  a  particular  manner  art  in- 
terested in  me,  havingf  dissharged  the  office  of  a  fa- 
ther to  me  in  my  minority,  with  a  father's  regard 
and  tenderness,  I  take  my  pen  to  salute  thee  and 
thy  dear  wife,  my  worthy  and  honoured  friend, 
whom,  as  well  as  thyself,  1  still  remember  with  dis- 
tinguished, yea,  filial  regard.  And  can  assure  thee 
and  her,  though  I  have  not  made  many  professions 
of  affection  and  esteem,  there  are  few  living  to 
whom  I  bear  an  equal  share,  or  who  are  the  more 
frequent  companions  of  my  most  affectionate  re- 
membrance. 

A  variety  of  labour  in  which  our  heavenly  and 
blessed  Father  hath  engaged  mo,  hath  very  much 
engaged  my  mind  to  the  service  of  the  day,  and 
rendered  it  necessary  for  friendship  to  give  place  to 
duty.  So  that  my  correspondence  hath  been  but 
little,  though  1  hope  in  the  hidden  root  of  immortal 
life,  I  am  made  a  partaker  of  the  fellowship  of  the 
brotherhood.  But  this,  with  the  poverty  and  lean- 
ness which  have  been  much  my  lot,  hath  laid  the 
finger  of  silence  upon  ray  lips,  and  stopped  my  pen. 
I  thought  I  found  at  least  a  liberty  this  evening  to 
assure  thee  of  my  regard,  and  give  thee  some  little 
account  of  myself,  my  labours  abroad,  and  how,  up- 
on the  whole,'!  apprehend  the  state  of  the  Society 
is,  in  those  parts  where  my  lot  hath  been  cast. 
Througii  mercy,  I  have  to  acknowledge  I  was  fa- 
voured with  a  more  confirmed  state  of  good  health 
than  usual,  two  short  interruptions  excepted.  I 
travelled  with  diligence,  and  at  times  pretty  hard 
labour,  and  as  I  passed  through  various  provinces, 
I  may  give  thee  a  hint  how  I  fared,  and  found  things 
in  each. 

To  begin  with  Pennsylvania,  where  1  landed. 
There  are  a  very  great  body  of  people  who  bear  our 
name,  and  many  who  deserve  to  bear  it.  A  noble 
seed  of  several  classes  respecting  age,  though  too 
few  of  the  aged  amongst  them  who  have  kept  their 
garments  clean,  and  whose  hands  are  strong.  Their 
fathers  came  into  the  country  in  its  infancy,  and 
bought  large  tracts  of  land  for  a  trifle;  their  sons 
found  large  estates  come  into  their  possession;  and  a 
profession  of  religion  which  was  partly  national, 
which  descended  like  the  patrimony  from  their  fa- 
thers, and  co.st  as  little.  They  settled  in  ease  and 
affluence,  and  whilst  they  made  the  barren  wilder- 
ness as  a  fruitful  field,  suffered  the  plantation  of  God 
to  be  as  a  field  uncultivated,  and  a  desert.  Thus 
decay  of  discipline  and  other  weakening  things  pre- 
vailed, to  the  eclipsing  of  Zion's  beauty,  yet  was 
there  a  noble  remnant  whose  love  was  strong,  and 
who  remembered  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth  and 
his  house,  whilst  they  built  their  own. 

A  people  who  had  thus  beat  their  swords  into 
ploughshares,  with  the  bents  of  their  spirits  to  this 
world,  could  not  instruct  their  offspring  in  those 
statutes  they  had  themselves  forgot;  as  every  like 
begets  its  like,  a  generation  was  likely  to  succeed 
formed  upon  other  maxims,  if  the  everlasting  Fa- 
ther had  not  mercifully  extended  a  visitation  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiency  of  their  natural  parents. 

It  consisted  with  his  wisdom  and  mercy  to  reach 
forth  a  hand  of  love  to  many  of  them  of  the  younger 
sort;  and  to  subject  their  hearts  to  the  work  of  his 
own  power;  and  more  especially  of  later  time,  he 
hath  prevailed  upon  many  in  that  province;  brought 
some  into  the  ministry,  some  fitting  for  it;  and  I 
trust  for  many,  who  are  like  the  little  sister,  who 
hath  no  breasts  to  give  to  others  the  sincere  milk  of 
the  word,  he  is  building  them  up  as  a  wall,  upon 
which  a  palace  of  silver  may  be  reared.  I  cannot 
but  hope  in  that  province,  particularly  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  it  may  be  said  truth  prospers;  and 
there  is  a  prospect  that  the  succeeding  generation 
may  excel  the  last.  I  visited  all  their  meetings,  not 
as  running  hastily  through  them,  but  with  great 
circumspection,  and  some  of  them  four,  five,  or  six 
times  over,  being  desirous  to  leave  them  in  peace. 

Maryland  is  poor;  the  gain  of  oppression,  the 
price  of  blood  is  upon  that  province.    I  mean  their 


purchasing  and  keeping  in  slavery,  negroes — the 
ruin  of  true  religion  the  world  over,  wherever  it  pre- 
vails. Friends  there  are  greatly  decreased  in  num- 
ber, and  mixed  with  the  world  in  whose  spirits  they 
dwell.  Their  unfaithfulness  to  their  testimony  a- 
gainst  the  hireling  priests,  and  their  hands  polluted 
with  the  gains  of  unrighteousness,  have  almost  de- 
stroyed even  appearances  of  truth  in  various  parts; 
and  as  the  pure  gift  of  the  ministry  cannot  be  com- 
municated to  such  unclean  vessels,  there  is  great 
scarcity  of  ministers.  I  know  no  more  than  two  in 
the  province,  on  whom  is  the  heavenly  stamp  visible, 
and  they  are  neither  negro  keepers  nor  priest  pay- 
ers. Nevertheless,  in  this  Sardis  the  blessed  hand  is 
at  work.  Some  are  lately  convinced,  and  amongst 
the  rising  youth  are  some  of  the  true  Hebrew  race, 
who  have  heard  the  alarm  of  the  heavenly  trumpet, 
and  come  out  of  their  dens  and  caves. 

This  very  much  describes  also  the  state  of  Vir- 
ginia; only  I  think  I  may  add,  the  visitation  of 
divine  truth  seems  more  effectually  received  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  this  province  than  the  former;  and  a 
spring  of  living  ministry  to  edification;  but  here  the 
youth  are  those  whom  the  King  of  Heaven  delights 
to  honour. 

North  Carolina  is  the  next.  There  are  a  great 
many  Friends  in  apart  of  it,  contiguous  to  Virginia; 
some  truly  valuable  Friends,  but  few;  yet  many  who 
offer  a  sacrifice  of  that  which  cost  them  nothing. 
The  largest  body  of  Friends  here,  seems  to  me  the 
weakest;  they  have  been  a  lively  people,  but  negro 
purchasing  comes  more  and  more  in  use  amongst 
them,  and  the  pure  life  of  truth  will  ever  proportion- 
ably  decay.  I  travelled  1200  miles  in  this  province, 
amongst  Friends  and  others,  and  found  some  breth- 
ren and  true  members  ingrafted  into  the  vine;  though 
worldly-mindcdness  and  lukewarmness  hath  seized 
upon  many. 

South  Carolina  hath  only  two  meetings;  one  at 
Charlestown,  where  there  are  few  who  bear  our 
name,  and  fewer  who  deserve  it;  yet  such  is  the  force 
of  our  divine  testimony,  as  to  gain  place  amongst 
the  people.  I  had  several  very  open  meetings  there, 
particularly  two  in  the  Baptist  Meeting  House,  to 
great  satisfaction.  The  principal  people  of  the  pro- 
vince attended,  and  the  Lord  of  all  mercies  magni- 
fied his  eternal  name.  The  other  is  130  miles  dis- 
tant, a  pretty  settlementof  Friends,  mostly  from  Ire- 
land. 

I  went  thence  to  Georgia,  and  had  a  large  meet- 
ing in  the  Court  House,  and  some  opportunities  in 
the  inn  where  I  lodged,  to  some  service,  though  there 
were  not  any  tiiere  who  bore  our  name. 

I  returned  through  the  several  provinces  as  truth 
opened  my  way;  had  sundry  meetings  in  the  county 
court-houses,  and  some  of  their  places  of  worship; 
and  finished  my  visit  to  Friends,  where  I  had  omitted 
any  meetings  in  my  going  south;  and  upon  my  re- 
turn rested  a  few  days  in  Philadelphia.  The  Jer- 
seys were  the  next  in  course;  I  had  much  close  la- 
bour there;  there  is  a  valuable  body  of  Friends,  but 
much  chaff;  though  I  trust  things  there  are  upon  the 
revival.  Long  Island  contains  a  great  body  of 
Friends,  some  truly  valuable,  but  the  more  aged  have 
not  walked  as  bright  examples;  the  leaders  of  the 
people  have  caused  them  to  err.  I  visited  tins 
island  four-times,  and  left  it  at  last  with  a  pained 
heart,  to  which  the  want  of  a  hopeful  prospect  of 
things  being  better,  greatly  contributed. 

Narraganset  and  Rhode  Isi.akd  were  then  in 
my  course;  I  had  much  close  labour  amongst  them; 
this  world  has  intercepted  their  prospect  of  a  better, 
and  greatly  impaired  that  beauty  which  once  rested 
on  them,  or  their  ancestors,  though  I  hope  there  re- 
mains a  little  remnant  upright,  with  their  lamps 
trimmed  and  burning.  But,  alasi  the  number  of  the 
faithful  is  there  but  as  the  gleaning  of  the  vintage; 
I  met  with  few  places  more  discouraging.  Thence 
I  went  to  Nantucket,  a  late  plantation  in  comparison 
with  man.r  others,  but  too  few  there  have  kept  their 
first  love;  divisions  and  contentions,  the  certain  com- 
panions of  the  spirit  of  this  world,  have  hurt  them; 
and  as  these  have  subsisted  among  the  leaders  of  the 
people,  their  example  hath  been  injurious  to  others. 
Yet  even  here  hope  remained,  from  a  prospect  of  a 
rising  generation  coming  up  to  assert  a  testimony 
their  fathers  have  forgotten  or  neglected.  Boston 


government  was  the  next  place,  where  I  found  con- 
tinual occasion  of  sorrow,  yet  intermixed  with  some 
hope.  I  had  abunduntlabour,  both  with  the  natural 
branches  of  the  olive  tree,  and  those  without.  In 
that  Aceldama,  or  field  of  blood,  1  was  greatly  fa- 
voured in  many  open  and  very  large  meetings,  to 
publish  the  everlasting  gospel  with  some  success,  to 
my  humble  admiration  and  thankful  acknowledg- 
ment to  the  ever  worthy  name.  The  state  of  the 
Society  in  this  province  is  affecting.  What  open 
persecution  could  not  efl^ect,  has  been  too  fully  ac- 
complished by  the  caresses  and  favours  extended  to 
Friends  there;  nevertheless,  there  are  a  body  of  live- 
ly Friends  up  and  down,  who,  I  trust,  walk  in  white. 

I  returned  through  Narraganset,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Long-  Island,  into  New  York  government, 
where,  though  cause  of  sorrow  appeared,  yet  it  was 
not  void  of  hope,  for  many  amongst  them  whose 
faces  are  set  Zion  wards.  In  the  city  of  New  York 
is  a  small  but  very  valuable  body  of  Friends,  who 
grow  in  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

I  returned  to  the  yearly  meeting  at  Philadelphia, 
ninth  mo.  1765,  which  was  very  large,  and  truly 
comfortable.  The  winter  I  spent  in  close  labour  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  through  Jersey,  to  my  relief  and 
ease  of  spirit. 

And  although  very  painful  baptisms  attended  me, 
yet  the  overshadowing  of  a  rock,  which  was  higher 
than  I,  preserved  in  summer's  heat  and  winter's 
storms;  and  graciously  supplied  for  every  time  of 
want,  and  mercifully  sustained  with  ability,  to  bring 
forth  fruit  in  every  month  throughout  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  Lord's  glorious  year. 

I  mention  it  to  the  praise  of  his  most  excellent 
name,  for  righteousness  belongs  to  him,  but  to  me 
blushing  and  confusion  of  face;  inward  and  outward 
salvation  was  the  merciful  and  unmerited  bounty  of 
his  hand:  he  staid  me  in  humble  reverence,  when  I 
came  to  the  festival  days  of  Mount  Zion,  and  pre- 
served me  in  patience  when  I  pensively  mused  on  a 
scroll,  written  within  and  without  with  mourning, 
lamentation,  and  vi  oe. 

Excuse  the  tediousness  of  this  epistle.  I  did  not 
expect  it,  when  I  sat  down,  but  my  heart  is  touched 
with  a  lively  sense  of  divine  condescension,  and  gra- 
tefully worships  him,  not  one  of  whose  words  hath 
fallen  to  the  ground. 

I  have  nothing  to  glorj'  in,  and  am  weak;  I  have 
known  strength.  I  am  foolish;  I  have  been  helped 
with  wisdom.  I  am  poor,  but  have  been  enriched. 
The  rod  I  have  often  merited;  the  staff  hath  been 
often  revealed.  I  have  nothing,  I  am  nothing;  let 
the  gain  and  praise  be  consecrated  to  Him  whose  is 
the  fulness  of  all  wisdom,  riches,  and  strength. 

Farewell,  my  dear  and  honourable  friend;  may  that 
arm  which  hath  been  thy  succour  and  strength,  of 
youth  and  middle  age,  be  near  in  the  decline  "of  life, 
perfect  every  thin^  necessary  to  be  done  to  qualify 
for  converse  w^'h  the  saints  in  light,  and  keep  by  its 
mighty  pow<:r  to  the  last  moment.  May  the  close  of 
thy  wel-'  run  race  be  joyful,  and  when  access  is 
vour-''Safed  to  the  throne  of  grace,  remember  poor 
rp..-,  who  may  have  yet  a  larger  portion  of  the  slip- 
pery course  before  me,  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  run, 
as  to  obtain,  and  be  preserved  a  monument  of  unut- 
terable mercy  to  the  end. 

Thy  very  affectionate  friend, 

Samuel  Forthergill. 


Last  week  the  wife  of  the  bailiff  of  Park-cross 
Farm,  Isle  of  Wight,  was  alarmed  by  the  cries  of  her 
daughter,  a  girl  about  eleven  years  of  age,  proceed- 
ing from  the  parlour.  She  instantly  ran  to  her  assist- 
ance, and  found  her  screaming  with  affright,  and  an 
old  Newfoundland  dog  belonging  to  the  family,  by 
her  side,  still  champing  fragments  of  burning  linen 
in  its  mouth.  It  appeared  that  the  girl  had  gone  too 
near  the  stove,  and  her  clothes  had  ignited,  upon 
which  she  screamed  for  assistance.  The  dog  which 
was  lying  asleep  before  the  fire,  seeing  the  plio-ht  the 
child  was  in,  instantly  came  to  her  relief,  and  with 
its  paws  and  mouth  tore  away  every  particle  of  fire, 
thereby,  in  all  probability,  saving  the  poor  child  from 
a  horrible  death.  Sheffield  Mercury. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


Bible  Association  of  Friends. 

The  corresponding  committee  of  the  Bible 
Association  of  Friends  in  America,  have  learn- 
ed with  much  satisfaction  that  several  Auxili- 
ary Societies  have  been  organised  within  the 
limits  of  our  own  and  other  yearly  meetings. 
They  respectfully  invite  the  corresponding 
committees  of  such  societies,  to  communicate 
to  them  as  early  as  may  be  convenient,  official 
notice  of  their  formation,  copies  of  the  con- 
stitution adopted,  and  a  list  of  their  officers, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  regularly  recognised 
by  the  acting  committee,  previous  to  the  annu- 
al meeting  of  the  Association,  which  will  be 
held  in  a  few  weeks. 

It  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  observe  that 
this  very  interesting  concern  is  obtaining  in- 
creased attention  and  support  among  Friends, 
and  has  already  made  its  way  in  places,  where 
an  early  co-operation  could  scarcely  have  been 
anticipated.  The  number  of  auxiliaries  is  in- 
creasing, and  in  some  of  the  country  meetings, 
active  exertions  are  making  to  procure  sub- 
scriptions to  their  funds.  As  the  stereotype 
plates  are  already  in  a  state  of  considerable 
forwardness,  and  arrangements  are  making  to 
have  the  Bibles  ready  as  early  as  practicable,  it 
is  particularly  desirable  that  Friends,  in  the 
limits  of  the  different  quarterly  meetings,  who 
are  disposed  to  unite  in  the  Christian  labour  of 
distributing  them,  should  promptly  organise 
themselves  into  Auxiliary  Societies,  and  ascer- 
tain whether  any,  and  if  any,  what  number  of 
persons  or  families  in  their  respective  districts 
are  not  duly  furnished  with  Bibles;  in  order 
that  the  acting  committee  may  be  enabled  to 
form  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  copies  like 
ly  to  be  called  for,  when  it  is  first  published. 

Communications  may  be  addressed  to 

John  Patjl,  No.  162,  No.  5th  st. 
Isaac  Collins, 

Thomas  Evans,  N.  E.  corner  of  Third  and 
Spruce  streets. 

Corresponding  Committee. 


THIS  FRlElffD. 


THIRD  MONTH,  27,  Ibao. 


We  insert  to-day  a  narrative  of  part  o?  a 
journey  which  was  performed  in  the  year 
1819,  throughout  Sweden,  Russia,  and  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  Southern  Europe.  The 
extracts  in  question  are  taken  from  the  ninth 
number  of  the  Philanthropic  Magazine,  a  jour- 
nal published  at  the  School  of  Industry  estab- 
lished at  Linfield,  England,  by  the  benevolent 
and  untiring  William  Allen.  The  incidents 
of  that  journey  were  in  many  respects  of  ex- 
traordinary interest,  and  we  feel  much  gratified 
in  being  able  to  present  our  readers  with  an 
authentic  narrative  of  some  of  its  particulars. 
We  hope  the  writer  will  favour  his  friends  with 
a  continuation  of  this  narrative,  which  is  not 
less  entertaining  to  us  on  this  side  tiie  Atlantic, 
than  to  our  brethren  in  England. 

The  letter  from  Samuel  Fothergill  which 
occupies  our  seventh  page,  we  republish  from 


the  third  number  of  "  The  Friends'  Monthly 
Magazine,"  "  transcribed  from  the  original 
in  my  possession,"  remarks  the  individual  who 
supplies  the  copy,  "  and  is  supposed  to  be  the 
only  account  extant  of  his  travels  in  America." 
The  several  specimens  which  we  have  given  of 
the  rich  epistolary  vein  of  that  extraordinary 
man,  and  eminent  gospel  minister,  fraught  as 
they  are  with  deeply  instructive  matter,  clothed 
in  language  abounding  in  apt  and  beautiful  me- 
taphor, and  evidently  the  product  of  a  mind  mu- 
nificently endowed  with  "  the  best  gifts," 
ought  nevertheless  to  be  read  with  due  allow- 
ance for  occasional  defects,  as  being  the  spon- 
taneous and  confidential  effi^sions  of  friend- 
ship. We  have  seen  several  of  the  originals, 
which  have  on  them  all  the  marks  of  off-hand, 
unpremeditated  composition. 

Interesting  Facts. — It  was  stated  by  the 
Hon.  C.  F.  Mercer,  in  the  recent  Virginia 
Convention,  that,  in  1817,  the  lands  in  Virginia 
were  valued  at  $  206,000,000 

In  1829,  at  96,000,000 
Average  value  of  slaves  in  1817,  ^300 
In  1829,  150 

A  bill  was  recently  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  Kentucky,  "to  provide 
for  the  constitutional  emancipation  of  all  slaves 
in  the  state,"  but  on  its  first  reading  was  post- 
poned indefinitely,  by  a  vote  of  18  to  11. 

It  appears  that  in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  the 
owners  of  slaves  who  are  executed  for  crimes 
receive  pay  for  them  from  the  State  Treasury, 
and  that  §,  68,000  have  already  been  paid  for 
that  object.  In  a  late  legislative  debate,  it  ap- 
peared that  there  were  in  the  state  160,000 
slaves,  and  that  they  were  owned  by  one-ffth 
of  the  tax  paying  whites  ;  and  an  effort  was 
made  to  alter  the  law,  so  as  to  relieve  the  non 
slave-holding  whites  from  the  odious  tax,  but 
without  effect. — W.  Intel. 

Domestic  Slave  Trade. — On  the  3d  ult.  says 
a  late  paper,  the  brig  Ajax  arrived  at  New  Or 
leans,  from  Norfolk,  with  a  cargo  of  two  hun 
dred  slaves !  Another  paper  states  that  on 
the  10th  ult.  arrived  at  the  same  place  from 
Alexandria,  the  brig  United  States  with  eighty- 
five  slaves ! 

The  Mercantile  Advertiser  of  New  Orleans, 
ofaist  ult.  has  this  paragraph: 

Arrivals  by  the  sea  and  river,  within  a  few 
days,  have  added  fearfully  to  the  number  of 
slaves  brought  to  this  market  for  sale. 

New  Orleans  is  the  complete  mart  for  the 
slave  trade — and  the  Mississippi  is  becoming 
a  common  highway  foi  this  traffic.  By  whom 
are  these  slaves  to  be  purchased  ?  With  the 
present  crops  of  our  planters,  they  will  have 
but  little  money  to  advance  in  that  way — nor 
is  it  possible  that  they  will  consent  to  involve 
themselves  in  new  speculations  until  they  can 
see  themselves  clear. 

A  letter  from  Rio  Janeiro,  received  at  Bal- 
timore, dated  Jan.  1 1,  says  : — 

"  I  will  relate  but  a  single  fact  at  this  time. 


to  show  the  dreadful  character  of  the  Slave 
Trade.  The  Brazilian  Government  derives  a 
large  revenue  from  the  importation  of  slaves, 
by  laying  a  duty  of  so  much  per  head  immedi- 
ately on  their  arrival,  without  regard  to  their 
health  or  condition.  When  vessels,  therefore, 
which  have  slaves  on  board,  arrive  ofTthe  port, 
a  general  survey  takes  place  by  the  physician, 
and  those  poor  wretches  whose  existence  is 
doubtful  are  thrown  overboard  alive,  in  order 
to  save  the  dutyT^ 

A  fact  worth  relating. — At  the  close  of  one 
of  his  powerful  discourses  before  the  African 
churches  in  this  city,  says  a  Baltimore  paper, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Hewit  was  informed  by  a  colour- 
ed man  present,  that  he  had  abstained  from  the 
use  of  ardent  spirits  for  more  than  twenty-five 
years,  and  had  saved  enough  of  grog  money  to 
purchase  a  library  of  books  worth  400.  Here 
is  an  example  worthy  to  be  imitated  by  every 
black  and  white  man  in  the  land.  "  I  will  pro- 
claim it,"  said  Mr.  H.  "  wherever  I  go." 

That  the  barbarous  practice  of  dvelling 
should  receive  so  much  countenance  in  this 
enlightened  and  professedly  Christian  country, 
is  a  constant  source  of  the  deepest  regrets  to 
every  pious  and  truly  benevolent  mind  ;  and 
the  heart-rending  circumstances  connected 
with  a  recent  occurrence,  will  justify  the  re- 
vival, as  appropriate  and  seasonable,  of  the  fol- 
lowing terse  and  pungent  lines  of  the  excellent 
Cowper: — 

"  Tlie  point  of  honour  has  been  deem'd  of  use. 
To  teach  good  manners,  and  to  curb  abuse ; 
Admit  it  true,  the  consequence  is  clear, 
Our  polish'd  manners  are  a  mask  we  wear, 
And,  at  the  bottom  barb'rous  slill  and  rude. 
We  are  restrained  indeed,  but  not  subdued. 
The  very  remedy,  however  sure. 
Springs  from  the  mischief  it  intends  to  cure. 
And  savage  in  its  principle  appears, 
Tried,  as  it  should  be,  by  the  fruit  it  bears. 
'Tis  hard  indeed,  if  nothing  will  defend 
Mankind  from  quarrels  but  their  fatal  end. 
Perhaps  at  last  close  scrutiny  may  show 
The  practice  dastardly,  and  mean,  and  low  ; 
That  men  engage  in  it  compell'd  by  force. 
And  fear,  not  courage,  is  its  proper  source: 
The  fear  of  t^'rant  custom,  and  the  fear 
Lest  fops  should  censure  us,  and  fools  should  sneer. 
At  least  to  trample  on  our  Maker's  laws. 
And  hazard  life  for  any  or  no  cause. 
To  rush  into  a  fix'd  eternal  state 
Out  of  the  very  flames  of  rage  and  hate. 
Or  send  another  shiv'ring  to  the  bar 
With  all  the  guilt  of  such  unnat'ral  war. 
Whatever  use  may  urge,  or  honour  plead. 
On  reason's  verdict  is  a  madman's  deed. 
Am  I  to  set  my  life  upon  a  throw, 
Because  a  bear  is  rude  and  surly  ?  No — 
A  moral,  sensible,  and  well  bred  man 
Will  not  affront  me ;  and  no  other  can." 

Every  affliction  occasioned  by  the  with- 
drawings  of  heavenly  good,  prepares  the  mind 
for  its  healing  and  increasing  returns,  if  confi- 
dence be  not  cast  away,  and  the  watch  of  re- 
signation be  maintained. 

Dillwyn. 
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FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

THE  WATCHMAN,  NO.  17. 

The  disposition  which  grows  upon  us,  as 
we  advance  in  life,  to  undervalue  the  present 
when  compared  with  the  past,  is  a  wise  provi- 
sion of  Providence  in  the  constitution  of  our 
nature,  for  it  is  the  principal  curb  to  that 
spirit  of  innovation,  with  which  presumptuous 
youth  enters  upon  the  scene  of  action.  I  know 
not  whether  it  is  the  influence  of  this  temper 
of  mind,  that  has  given  the  bias  to  many  of  my 
own  opinions,  which  I  find  to  be  insensibly 
falling  into  the  old  man's  vein  of  thought.  But 
in  dwelling,  as  I  habitually  do,  upon  subjects 
connected  with  the  welfare  of  our  religious  So- 
ciety, I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that 
we  are  a  much  less  social  people  than  we  for- 
merly were — much  less  so  certainly  than  we 
ought  to  be. 

I  do  not  allude  to  the  age  of  the  first  con- 
vincement,  when  all,  or  nearly  all,  felt  bound 
to  their  brethren  in  the  unity  of  the  faith;  and 
when  common  sufferings  and  severe  persecu- 
tion drew  close  the  bonds  of  fellowship.  I  re- 
fer to  a  later  period,  when  the  state  of  our  So- 
ciety was  more  mixed  as  regards  the  religious 
attainments  of  its  members.  The  happy  equal- 
ity of  condition  in  this  country  was  highly  fa- 
vourable to  the  cultivation  of  the  social  feel- 
ings. The  forms  of  ordinary  society  had  not 
become  rigid  and  repulsive.  The  fathers  in 
the  church  were  the  patriots  of  the  private  cir- 
cle; and  while  youth  thus  caught  the  mild  and 
beautiful  lustre  which  experience  gives  to  age, 
it  imparted  in  turn  a  genial  warmth,  which 
soothed  the  decline  of  life,  and  rendered  that 
age  itself  the  more  lovely  and  endearing. 
Happy  are  they  to  be  esteemed,  who  bear 
with  them  to  the  grave  the  inextinguishable 
light  of  such  recollections! 

The  industry  and  frugality  of  this  primitive 
people  brought  wealth  in  their  tram;  and 
wealth,  as  the  town  swelled  into  a  city,  and 
luxury  spread  abroad  its  temptations,  created 
a  distinction  of  ranks,  not  the  less  insisted  on, 
because  of  the  ephemeral  nature  of  its  ho- 
nours. 

There  is  another  cause  that  has  greatly 
checked  the  social  spirit  which  used  to  mark, 
not  only  our  own  Society,  but  the  community 


at  large.  Our  numbers  have  increased  so  as 
to  render  it  impossible  to  keep  up  social  and 
friendly  visits  with  all  those  to  whom  the  si- 
milarity of  our  condition  in  life  gives  us  the 
claim  of  acquaintanceship.  Those  whose  social 
temper  or  whose  vanity  leads  to  make  the  at- 
tempt, are  therefore  compelled  to  abandon  a 
system  that  would  absorb  the  whole  of  their 
time.  People  are  collected  together  in  crowds, 
in  which  all  desire  of  intellectual  and  moral 
improvement — the  true  end  of  society — is  sup- 
planted by  the  love  of  vain  display,  and  the 
strife  of  selfishness  and  ostentation.  Hence 
it  is,  that  those  who  wish  to  be  exemplary  in 
their  walking  are  compelled  totally  to  separate 
themselves  from  this  evil  communication,  and 
to  narrow  their  circle  of  visiters  to  the  con- 
nections formed  by  strong  personal  friendship, 
or  the  ties  of  blood.  This  result  is  inevitable, 
and  in  a  large  city,  where  the  temptations  to 
gaiety  and  extravagance  are  scarcely  to  be  re- 
sisted by  the  young,  is  the  effect  of  a  most  sa- 
lutary caution. 

The  unhappy  circumstances  of  the  few  past 
years  have  checked  the  flow  of  confidential  in- 
tercourse in  private  life,  by  creating  a  distrust, 
which  perhaps  never  before  existed  in  our  So- 
ciety to  the  same  degree,  and  which  has  tend- 
ed greatly  to  make  us,  what  I  fear  we  are,  an 
unsocial  people. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  social, 
spring  from  the  same  great  fountain  as  all  our 
other  duties, — those  namely,  to  ourselves  and 
the  Creator.  Nor  are  they  to  be  called  into 
exercise  on  occasions  of  great  interest  only — 
which  occur  but  seldom.  They  claim  our  at- 
tention in  the  daily  intercourse  of  life,  and  have 
a  law  for  the  most  trifling  occurrence.  Let 
not  the  Christian  think  that  these  duties  to  so- 
ciety can  be  all  fulfilled  within  the  circle  of  his 
own  family  and  children.  The  true  father  in 
the  church  will  regard  with  paternal  interest 
all  the  children  of  the  flock;  and  those  duties 
which  we  each  of  us  feel  bound  to  perform  to- 
wards our  own  offspring,  devolve  in  measure 
upon  him  towards  all,  in  virtue  of  the  anoint- 
ing he  has  received. 

The  timid  are  to  be  encouraged,  and  the 
forward  checked,  the  stranger  is  to  be  noticed 
and  cared  for,  and  the  unprotected  and  the  des- 
titute cherished.  And  that  the  youth  may  not 
grow  up,  disconnected  and  estranged  from 
each  other,  he  will  feel  it  to  be  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  re-establish,  upon  the  footing 
of  Christian  brotherhood,  the  social  inter- 
course which  has  been  interrupted.  There 
are  various  reasons  why  this  can  best  be  done 
under  the  auspices  of  men  of  high  standing 
and  great  experience.  Their  authority  and 
their  presence  will  be  necessary  to  maintain 
the  cheerful  dignity  and  placid  seriousness 


which  should  mark  the  conversation  of  our 
members.  While  mingling  in  the  social  circle 
with  their  younger  friends,  they  will  tiius  be 
instrumental  in  bringing  together  those  whom 
the  truth  may  hereafter  unite  in  the  strongest  of 
all  friendships;  they  will  raise  the  tone  of  so- 
cial intercourse,  and  purify  the  channels  of 
opinion;  draw  out  into  activity,  virtues  and  ta- 
lents which  might  otherwise  have  remained  un- 
known or  undeveloped;  and,  by  gathering 
around  them,  and  imbuing  with  their  senti- 
ments, those  upon  whom  the  burden  of  the 
day  will  hereafter  fall,  they  will  contribute 
essentially  to  the  durability  of  institutions — al- 
ways liable  to  change  when  men  come  upon 
the  stage  of  action,  who  knew  not  Joseph. 

It  were  greatly  to  be  wished  that  some  of 
those  who  have  stood  in  the  foremost  ranks  in 
the  day  of  danger,  could  feel  themselves  now 
called  upon  to  perform  this  duty  also,  and  to 
renew  the  ancient  hospitahty.  How  many 
young  men  are  there,  in  this  great  city,  to  whom 
the  privilege  of  thus  visiting,  even  upon  a  sin- 
gle day  of  the  week  or  the  month,  would  be 
an  inestimable  prize,  and  whom  it  might  res- 
cue from  temptation!  How  many  more  are 
there,  who  would  gather  round  the  patriarchs 
of  the  church,  to  listen  to  their  familiar  wis- 
dom, and  profit  by  their  experience!  We  need 
something  to  bring  us  more  intimately  and 
closely  together  in  private  life;  for  the  ties  with 
which  many  of  us  were  most  intimately  bound, 
have  been  rudely  and  painfully  severed,  and  we 
stand  like  insulated  and  disjointed  columns. 
That  our  social  instinct  will  ultimately  effect 
a  closer  union,  I  cannot  doubt.  But  whether 
this  shall  be  for  our  common  advantage  or  not, 
I  firmly  believe  depends  mainly  upon  the  cha- 
racter which  it  is  yet  in  the  power  of  indivi- 
duals to  impress. 

It  is  a  critical  period  in  the  history  of  our 
Society.  Great  public  convulsions  call  out 
strong  feelings  of  patriotism,  and  drown  the 
voice  of  selfish  in  that  of  nobler  emotions. 
While  the  public  mind  is  still  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  latter,  after  the  tumult  and  the 
danger  have  subsided,  is  the  period  for  great 
and  disinterested  sacrifices  of  private  conve- 
nience for  public  good. 

Sagacious  and  long  sighted  men  will  seize 
these  occasions  for  effecting  objects  of  unques- 
tionable utility,  which  all  their  efforts  perhaps 
would  be  unable  to  accomplish  after  the  crust 
of  selfishness  had  again  cooled  and  harden- 
ed. 

May  they  to  whom  has  been  assigned,  in 
the  allotment  of  Providence,  the  burden  and 
the  heat  of  this  day  of  peril  and  responsibility, 
be  endued  with  wisdom  from  above,  ade- 
quately to  fulfil  the  duties  of  their  high  call- 
ing! 
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SELF-EDUCATED  MEN. 

Fjerguson. 
{Concluded  from  p.  188.) 
Yet  he  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  given 
his  heart  to  painting,  and  notwithstanding  his 
success,  he  even  made  various  attempts  to  es- 
cape from  it  as  a  profession  altogetlier.  When 
he  had  been  only  about  two  years  in  Edin- 
burgh, he  was  seized  with  so  violent  a  passion 
for  the  study,  or  at  least  tlie  practice  of  medi- 
cine, that  he  actually  returned  to  his  father's, 
carrying  with  him  a  quantity  of  pills,  plasters, 
and  other  preparations,  with  the  intention  of 
setting  up  as  the  ^sculapius  of  the  village, 
but  it  would  not  do.  Of  those  who  took  his 
medicines  very  few  paid  him  for  them,  and  still 
fewer,  he  acknowledges,  were  benefited  by 
them.  So  he  applied  again  to  his  pencil ;  but, 
instead  of  returning  immediately  to  Edinburgh, 
fixed  his  residence  for  a  few  months  at  Inver- 
ness. Here  he  employed  his  leisure  in  pursu- 
ing his  old  and  favourite  study  of  astronomy; 
and  having  discovered  by  himself  the  cause  of 
eclipses,  drew  up  a  scheme  for  showing  the 
motions  and  places  of  the  sun  and  moon  i"  the 
ecliptic  on  each  day  of  the  year,  perpetually. 
This  he  transmitted  to  the  celebrated  Maclau- 
rin,  who  found  it  to  be  very  nearly  correct,  and 
was  so  much  pleased  with  it  that  he  had  it  en- 
gi-aved.  It  sold  very  well,  and  Ferguson  was 
induced  once  more  to  return  to  Edinburgh.  He 
had  now  a  zealous  patron  in  Maclaurin,  and 
one  extremely  disposed  to  assist  him  in  his 
philosophical  studies.  One  day  Ferguson 
having  asked  the  professor  to  show  him  his 
orrery,  the  latter  immediately  complied  with 
his  request,  in  so  far  as  to  exhibit  to  him  the 
outward  movements  of  the  machine,  but  would 
not  venture  to  open  it  in  order  to  get  at  the 
wheel-work,  which  he  had  never  himself  in- 
spected, being  afraid  that  he  should  not  be  able 
to  put  it  to  rights  again,  if  he  should  chance  to 
displace  any  part  of  it.  Ferguson,  however, 
had  seen  enough  to  set  his  ingenious  and  con- 
triving mind  to  work ;  and  in  a  short  time  he 
succeeded  in  finishing  an  orrery  of  his  own, 
and  had  the  honour  of  reading  a  lecture  on  it 
to  Maclaurin's  pupils.  He  some  time  after 
made  another  of  ivory,  (his  first  had  been  in 
wood,)  and  in  the  course  of  his  life  he  con- 
structed, he  tells  us,  six  more,  all  unlike  each 
other. 

His  mind  was  now  becoming  every  day  more 
attached  to  philosophical  pursuits;  and,  quite 
tired,  as  he  says,  of  drawing  pictures,  in  which 
he  never  strove  to  excel,  he  resolved  to  go  to 
London,  in  the  hope  of  finding  employment  as 
a  teacher  of  mechanism  and  astronomy. 
Having  written  out  a  proof  of  a  new  astronomi- 
cal truth  which  had  occurred  to  him,  namely, 
that  the  moon  must  move  always  in  a  patii  con- 
cave to  the  sun,  he  showed  his  proposition  and 
its  demonstration  to  Mr.  Folkes,  the  president 
of  the  Royal  Society,  who  thereupon  took  iiim 
the  same  evening  to  the  meeting  of  tliat  learn- 
ed body.  This  had  the  cflcct  of  bringing  him 
immediately  into  notice,  lie  soon  after  pub- 
lished his  first  work,  "A  Dissertation  on  the 
Phenomena  of  the  Harvest  Moon,"  with  the 
description  of  a  new  orrery,  having  only  four 
wheels.  Of  this  work,  he  says, with  his  charac- 
teristic modesty,  "  Having  never  had  a  gram- 


matical education,  nor  time  to  study  the  rules 
of  just  composition,  I  acknowledge  that  I  was 
afraid  to  put  it  to  the  press  ;  and  for  the  same 
cause,  I  ought  to  have  the  same  fears  still." 
It  was,  however,  well  received  by.  the  public  ; 
and  its  ingenious  author  afterwards  followed  it 
up  by  various  other  productions,  most  of  which 
became  very  popular.  In  1748  he  began  to 
give  public  lectures  on  his  favourite  subjects, 
which  were  numerously  and  fashionably  at- 
tended, his  late  majesty  George  III.,  who  was 
then  a  boy,  being  occasionally  among  his  audi- 
tors. He  had  till  now  continued  to  work  at 
his  old  profession  of  a  portrait  painter ;  but 
about  this  time  he  at  last  bade  it  a  final  fare- 
well, having  secured  another,  and,  in  his  esti- 
mation, a  much  more  agreeable  means  of  pro- 
viding a  subsistence  for  himself  and  hisfamily. 
Soon  after  the  accession  of  George  III.,  a  pen- 
sion of  fifty  pounds  per  annum  was  bestowed 
upon  him  from  the  privy  purse.  In  1763  he 
was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society;  the 
usual  fees  being  remitted,  as  had  been  done  in 
the  cases  of  Newton  and  Thomas  Simson. 
He  died  in  1776,  having  for  many  years  enjoyed 
a  distinguished  reputation  both  at  home  and 
abroad  ;  for  several  of  his  works  had  been 
translated  into  foreign  languages,  and  were  ad- 
mired throughout  Europe  for  the  simplicity 
and  ingenuity  of  their  elucidations.  Of  his 
Dialogues  on  Astronomy,  Madame  de  Genlis 
says,  "  this  book  is  written  with  so  much  clear- 
ness, that  a  child  often  years  old  may  under- 
stand it  perfectly  from  one  end  to  the  other." 

The  faculties  of  distinct  apprehension  and 
luminous  exposition  belonged,  indeed,  to  Fer- 
guson in  a  pre-eminent  degree.  He  doubtless 
owed  his  suj)eiiority  here  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  he  had  been 
obliged  to  acquire  his  knowledge.  Nothing 
that  he  had  learned  had  been  set  him  as  a  task. 
He  had  applied  himself  to  whatever  subject  of 
study  engaged  his  attention,  simply  from  the 
desire  and  with  the  view  of  understanding  it. 
All  that  he  knew,  therefore,  he  knew  thorough- 
ly, and  not  by  note  merely,  as  many  things  are 
learned  by  those  who  have  no  higher  object 
than  to  master  the  task  of  the  day.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  has  often  happened  in  the  case 
of  self-educated  men,  the  want  of  a  regular  di- 
rector of  his  studies  had  left  him  ignorant  of 
many  departments  of  knowledge,  in  which,had 
he  been  introduced  to  them,  he  was  probably 
admirably  adapted  to  distinguish  himself,  and 
from  wliich  he  might  have  drawn  at  all  events 
the  most  valuable  assistance  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  favourite  investigations.  Thus,  familiar 
as  he  was  with  the  phenomena  of  astronomy 
and  the  practical  parts  of  mechanics,  and  ad- 
mirable as  was  his  ingenuity  in  mechanical  in- 
vention, he  knew  nothing  or  next  to  nothino-, 
either  of  abstract  mathematics  or  of  the  higher 
parts  of  algebra.  He  remained,  in  this  way,  to 
the  end  ofliislife,  rather  a  clever  empiric,  to 
use  tlie  term  in  its  original  and  more  honour- 
able signification,  as  moaning  a  practical  and 
experimenting  philosopher,  thnn  a  man  of  sci- 
ence. This  was  more  peculiarly  tlie  sort  of 
peril  to  which  sclfeducated  men  were  exposed 
in  Ferguson's  day,  when  books  of  nnv  kind 
were  comparatively  scarce,  and  good  elementa- 
ry works  scarcely   existed  on  any  subject. 


Much  has  since  been  done,  and  is  now  doing, 
to  supply  that  great  desideratum;  and  even  al- 
ready, in  many  departments,  the  man  who  can 
merely  read  is  provided  with  the  means  of  in- 
structing himself  both  at  little  expense,  and 
with  a  facility  and  completeness  such  as  a  cen- 
tury or  even  half  a  century  ago,  were  alto- 
gether out  of  the  question.  Not  a  little,  how- 
ever, still  remains  to  be  accomplished  before 
the  good  work  can  be  considered  as  finished; 
nor,  indeed,  is  it  the  nature  of  it  ever  to  be 
finished,  seeing  that,  even  if  we  should  have 
perfectly  arranged  and  systematised  all  our 
present  knowledge,  time  must  be  constantly 
adding  to  our  possessions  here,  and  opening 
new  worlds  for  philosophy  to  explore  and  con- 
quer. 

Some  account  of  the  Colonies  of  Menonnists 
in  South  Russia,  extracted  from  a  MS.  of 
Travels  in  that  Country,  in  the  year  1819. 

{Conlinued from  p.  190.) 
26th  of  6th  month  (May,)  1819.— About  8 
o'clock  we  proceeded  over  a  vast  expanse  of 
natural  grass  without  trees,  and  soon  had  a  view 
of  the  Dnieper  ;  in  about  two  hours,  we  see 
the  Konskoy,  a  little  river  on  our  right,  which 
divides  the  land  of  the  Sa parages  from  Tartary 
— and  soon  cross  the  river  to  the  Tartar  side  ; 
as  we  proceed,  the  Dnieper  is  on  our  right 
about  six  miles  ofl^,  but  its  overflowings  reach 
to  within  half  a  mile  of  us,  so  that  a  great  num- 
ber of  square  miles  of  excellent  soil  are  under 
water;  we  meet  occasionally  with  the  little 
mounds  called  Mobilas,  the  road  is  excellent. 
About  half  past  one  we  arrived  at  a  miserable 
Russian  village  called  Jongchikrak,  our  kind 
conductor  took  us  to  a  little  cottage,  which, 
though  poor,  was  clean,  and  we  procured  some 
eggs  for  dinner.  Inquiring  if  they  had  a  Bible, 
the  woman  of  the  house  produced  a  fragment 
of  one  in  the  Sclavonian  language,  which  she 
said  had  been  in  the  family  for  ages;  it  was 
quite  a  curiosity. — I  first  observed  that  the 
leaves  looked  as  if  they  had  been  pasted  on  to 
paper;  the  corners  were  worn  and  discoloured, 
and  I  soon  found  that  the  same  process  had 
been  continued  throughout  the  book,  and  that 
where  the  leaves  had  been  torn,  and  in  part 
obliterated,  what  was  wanting,  had  been  neat- 
ly written  in;  on  still  closer  inspection  the  whole 
turned  out  to  be  manuscript,  but  went  no  far- 
ther than  the  apocrypha. — About  7  o'clock  we 
arrived  at  Grcpnenlhal,  or  green  valley,  103 
miles  south  of  Ekalharinslaf,  where  we  rested 
for  the  night.  This  is  a  little  establisnient  of 
nine  or  ten  families,  and  the  head  station  of  the 
Merino  flock,  it  furnishes  twenty  villages  with 
rams  of  the  pure  race. 

26th  of  5lh  month  (May.)  proceeded  about 
seven  oreiirht  miles  along  an  excellent  road  over 
the  Steppe  to  Neumontiial,  a  German  colony, 
consistincof  22  houses;  it  was  established  in  the 
year  181-1,  the  people  came  quite  empty  harid- 
ed,  having  spent  all  their  little  property  in 
coming.  The  general  plan  of  the  colonies  is 
to  build  the  houses  in  two  lines  with  a  very 
broad  road  between  them,  and  the  houses  at 
some  distance  from  each  other;  the  land  lies 
immediately  behind  each  house,  and  extends 
to  a  considerable  distance  in  a  long  slip;  hence 
they  have  not  far  to  go  to  their  work,  andean 
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easily  bring  their  produce  home.  Proceeding 
two  or  three  miles  farther  we  come  to  Rosen- 
thal, which  is  also  a  German  colony  of  22 
houses,  established  in  1814;  the  Governor  was 
much  gratified  in  finding  that  they  had  recently 
planted  a  considerable  number  of  young  trees, 
and  made  several  improvements. 

The  Menonnist  colonists  had  a  great  advan- 
tage over  the  others,  for  they  brought  with 
them  money,  horses,  and  horned  cattle  ;  many 
of  them  came  from  a  district  of  Prussia,  be- 
tween Elbing  and  Dantzig,  to  escape  the  requi- 
sition of  their  young  men  for  soldiers.  The 
colonists  on  their  arrival  have  a  certain  portion 
of  land  given  to  them;  they  have  first  to  build 
a  house  just  sufficient  to  protect  them  ;  by  cul- 
tivating their  land,  they  usually  obtain  in  the 
first  year,  money  enough  to  purchase  a  horse 
or  two,  and  a  little  stock  ;  by  degrees  they  get 
five  or  six  horses,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  work 
their  land  to  profit:  Some  who  have  only  been 
settled  five  or  six  years  have  20  head  of  horned 
cattle,  beside  many  sheep.  There  are  families 
who  possess  200  each  ;  the  necessaries  of  life 
are  so  abundant,  that  with  £50  a  year,  a  per- 
son might  live  in  aflSuence.  The  governor 
says  that  the  first  sign  of  a  family  thriving,  is 
an  alteration  in  the  front  of  their  house,  in 
which  the  straw  and  mud  walls  give  place  to 
neat  boards. 

The  colonists  say  that  the  winter  of  1818 
was  unusually  cold,  the  thermometer  for  six 
days  being  8°  below  the  zero  of  Fahrenheit ; 
the  rest  of  the  time  generally  from  23°  to  18° 
F.  rarely  10  ;  they  were  obliged  in  that  winter 
to  feed  their  cattle  for  eighteen  weeks,  though 
commonly  it  is  only  necessary  for  ten  weeks, 
and  sometimes  only  for  four.  They  are  very 
careful  of  their  cattle,  and  in  thrashing,  pur- 
posely leave  some  of  the  grain  in  the  straw;  on 
riding  over  the  Steppe,  which  stretches  to  the 
horizon  without  a  tree  to  be  seen,  the  gover- 
nor caused  me  to  observe  a  curious  ocular 
deception,  arising  from  the  refraction  of  light; 
he  pointed  to  the  horizon,  and  asked  me  if  I 
could  see  any  thing  I  replied  that  I  saw  a  row 
of  high  trees,  and  a  little  beyond  them  to  the 
right,  a  similar  row,  but  fainter,  which  I  sup- 
posed to  be  at  a  greater  distance;  he  smiled  and 
said  that  if  I  watched  them  narrowly,  I  should 
soon  see  my  trees  walking  ;  it  was  in  fact  only 
rows  of  cattle  feeding.  I  noticed  also  towards 
another  part  of  the  horizon,  the  top  of  a  little 
hill  quite  plain,  but  its  base  seemed  cut  off  by 
something  which  looked  like  intervening  sky 
or  water ;  the  wind  blowing  over  those  vast 
plains,  produced  a  considerable  degree  of 
inflammation  in  my  eyes. 

Molotchny  is  the  principal  village  of  a  Ger- 
man colony,  consisting  of  twenty  villages  on 
the  right  side  of  the  river  Molotcliny  Voda, 
which  is  here  not  more  than  twenty  yards  wide. 
Passing  through  this  village,  which  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  mayor,  we  came  to  another,  Pra- 
eschippe.  The  river  separates  these  from  the 
Menonnists,  whose  establishments  are  upon 
the  left  side  ;  going  about  three  versts  farther, 
and  crossing  the  river,  we  come  to  Halbstad, 
the  first  village  of  the  Menonnists  in  these  parts; 
it  is  about  16  miles  from  Gr(Enthal,or  121  from 
Ekatharinslaf ;  the  trees,  among  which  are 
many  fruit  trees  planted  last  year,  are  flourish- 


ing ;  and  they  have  a  great  quantity  of  horses, 
horned  cattle,  and  sheep.  There  is  something 
exceedingly  mild  and  agreeable  in  the  manners 
of  the  people ;  their  elder,  or  bishop,  lives 
here,  and  we  understand  is  a  pious,  exemplary 
character,  strictly  obeying  the  injunction  of  the 
Saviour,  "  freely  have  ye  received,  freely  give." 
He  receives  no  pecuniary  compensation  for  the 
duties  of  his  office  ;  as  he  speaks  only  German, 
the  governor  interpreted  for  us.  He  has  a 
family  of  5  or  6  children,  and  received  us  with 
Christian  affection.  He  says  that  he  has  re- 
ceived 500  Bibles,  and  400  Testaments  from 
the  Bible  Society  of  Petersburg;  their  place  of 
worship  is  at  Petershagen,  a  village  about  three 
miles  off,  and  it  was  agreed  that  we  should 
have  a  religious  meeting  wiiii  them  in  it  to- 
morrow. They  have  a  cloth  manufactory  here; 
there  are  seven  spinning  jennies  worked  by 
hand,  each  containing  forty  spindles,  and  five 
looms  for  broad  cloth,  but  the  machinery  is 
very  moderatg^;  they  use  the  fly  shuttle,  and  a 
man  makes  about  eight  archines,  or  six  yards  a 
day;  the  men,  women,  and  children  employed, 
amount  to  forty-six. 

In  the  evening  we  were  taken  to  see  their 
nursery  of  fruit  and  forest  trees,  &c.,  it  is  very 
extensive,  and  in  a  sort  of  peninsula  ;  for  the 
river  Molotchny,  in  its  windings, surroundsit  on 
three  sides  ;  it  was  established  since  that  at 
Ekatharinslaf,  and  consequently  the  trees  are 
all  young,  but  there  are  thousands  of  apple, 
pear,  cherry,  mulberry,  and  other  fruit  trees 
as  well  as  forest  trees,  for  the  supply  of  the 
neighbouring  colonists.  As  the  country  is  so 
bare  and  open,  they  have  planted  rows  and 
hedges  of  trees  so  as  to  shelter  the  garden  as 
they  grow  up. 

In  the  twenty  villages  of  which  this  cluster 
consists,  there  are  from  600  to  700  families, 
but  those  who  are  expected  this  year,  will  in- 
crease the  number  to  above  a  thousand.*  We 
slept  at  Petershagen,  at  the  house  of  an  aged 
couple,  whose  kind  and  Christian  reception 
made  us  feel  very  much  at  home.  The  houses 
are  very  neat,  and  there  is  an  air  of  tranquillity 
and  peace  in  the  village,  which  is  very  rarely 
met  with.  Our  host  has  a  good  garden  well 
planted  with  trees,  and  in  it  six  or  seven  bee 
hives,  not  of  straw,  like  ours,  but  of  wood. 

27th  of  6th  month  (May),  we  attended  an 
examination  of  their  young  people  this  morn- 
ing in  their  meeting  house,  the  bishop  was  at 
the  desk — he  had  a  manuscript  before  him,  and 
a  little  printed  book  in  his  hand,  which  appear- 
ed to  contain  the  questions — a  number  of  young 
men  and  women  were  standing  in  three  or  four 
ranks  before  him,  the  rest  of  the  congregation 
were  sitting,  amounting  altogether  to  about 
400 ;  when  he  asked  a  question,  they  ail  an- 
swered together,  and  in  the  intervals  he  read  a 
passage  from  his  manuscript,  and  then  ques- 
tioned again:  the  appearance  of  many  of  the 
young  people  was  very  interesting,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  divers  of  them  are  acquainted  with 
the  power  of  religion,  as  a  principle  to  influ- 
ence the  conduct ;  when  the  questioning  was 
gone  through,  the  bishop  read  them  an  address, 
and  after  that,  they  all  kneeled  down  for  about 
a  minute  in  silence,  they  then  rose,  and  sung  a 

*  They  have  since  arrived  in  considerable  numbers. 


psalm,  my  companion  made  a  short  communi- 
cation in  French, which  was  rendered  sentence 
by  sentence  into  German  as  usual. 

In  the  afternoon  they  assembled  for  religious 
worship,  and  my  companion  addressed  them  as 
before,  for  about  an  hour,  a  great  solemnity 
prevailed  ;  the  people  were  tendered,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  it  was  universally  felt  to  be  a  very 
satisfactory  meeting.  It  began  and  terminated 
as  usual,  by  kneeling  down  in  silence  for  a  short 
time. 

28th  of  5lh  month  (May),  we  visited  several 
families  of  these  interesting  colonists  in  the 
morning,  and  about  half  past  three  in  the  after- 
noon, proceeded  with  the  governor  through 
several  other  villages,  and  about  six  o'clock  ar- 
rived at  one  of  the  Bergeries,  having  seen  a 
most  beautiful  flock  of  sheep  of  between  two 
and  three  thousand;  here  is  a  house  for  the 
shepherd,  and  an  extensive  range  of  buildings, 
capable  of  holding  many  thousand  sheep  in 
winter;  they  build  here  with  brick  made  of 
loam  and  straw,  and  dried  in  the  sun.  This  part 
of  the  Steppe,  twenty  versts  by  thirty-five,  is 
reserved  for  the  Menonnists,  who  are  expected 
from  Prussia  this  summer,  from  the  triangle 
which  lies  between  the  two  rivers,  not  far  from 
Dantzig  and  Elbing.  We  slept  at  the  Menon- 
nist village  Orloff,  where  their  second  i)lace  of 
worship  is  situated,  and  where  a  meeting  is 
appointed  for  us  to-morrow  ;  we  were  most 
kindly  entertained  at  one  of  their  houses.  In 
this  village,  which  is  thirteen  miles  from  Pe- 
tershagen, there  are  twenty  houses,  and  sixty- 
five  males,  and  fifty-eight  females,  including 
children. 

29th  of  5th  month  (May),  the  bishop  came 
over  from  Halbstadt  to  be  present  at  the  meet- 
ing, which  consisted  of  about  500  persons;  he 
introduced  us  in  a  very  feeling  manner,  stated 
who  we  were,  and  the  object  of  our  journey. 
They  commenced  the  meeting  as  usual,  by 
kneeling  for  a  short  time  in  silence,  and  when 
all  rose  and  were  seated  again,  there  was  a  so- 
lemn pause,  and  my  companion  addressed  them 
for  above  an  hour  in  French,  which  was  inter- 
preted in  German  sentence  by  sentence  by  the 
governor.  The  people  were  very  attentive, 
and  I  believe  much  comforted  and  gratified  ; 
after  my  companion  sat  down,  the  silent  pause 
was  very  impressive.  Their  meeting  conclud- 
ed in  the  usual  way,  and  the  bishop  dismissed 
the  congregation.  He  dined  with  us  after- 
wards, and  on  parting,  took  a  very  affectionate 
leave,  commending  us  to  the  Divine  care,  and 
protection.  In  the  afternoon  we  left  Orloff  and 
proceeded  about  13  miles  to  Altona,  the  last 
of  the  Menonnist  villages ;  we  passed  through 
several  of  them  on  our  way.  It  is  truly  delight- 
ful to  see  the  neatness  of  their  houses,  persons, 
and  apparel;  the  great  number  of  young  fruit 
trees  in  a  flourishing  state,  the  bark  perfectly 
clean,  shining,  and  healthy,  and  the  quantity  of 
fine  cattle  of  all  sorts.  We  were  kindly  and 
cordially  received  at  the  house  of  one  of  their 
ministers.  Altona  contains  twenty-one  houses. 
In  the  evening  we  had  a  light  cart,  and  pro- 
ceeded about  five  versts  to  one  of  the  settle- 
ments of  the  Duchobortsi,  concerning  whom 
we  obtained  many  interesting  particulars,  but 
they  are  a  very  different  people  from  the  Me- 
nonnists. 
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SOtli  of  the  5th  month  (May),  this  being  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  called  Sunday, we  revisit- 
ed the  Duchobortsi,  and  were  present  at  what 
they  term  their  worship,  which  appeared  very 
absurd;  they  have  been  improperly  confounded 
with  another  religious  sect,  the  Malakans,  or 
spiritual  Christians,  some  of  whom  come  very 
near  in  principle  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
are  almost  diametrically  opposed  to  the  Ducho- 
bortsi in  their  religious  opinions.  Among  the 
vast  number  of  sects  rt'hich  abound  in  Russia, 
there  is  one  which  retains  much  of  the  Mosaic 
dispensation.  At  5  o'clock  in  the  evening  we 
had  a  very  satisfactory  religious  meeting,  and 
one  which  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  many; 
about  two  hundred  persons  were  present;  my 
companion  as  before,  stood  above  an  hour,  and 
his  communication  in  French  was  interpreted 
in  German. 

31st  of  5th  month  (May),  we  now  took  our 
leave  of  the  colonies  in  these  parts,  and  set  our 
faces  towards  the  Crimea,  where  there  are 
other  colonies. 

The  governor,  and  our  host  of  Altona,  ac- 
companied us  several  miles;  we  crossed  the 
Molotschny,  and  after  proceeding  a  verst  or 
two  on  the  great  steppe,  halted,  and  here  our 
noble  and  Christian  friend,  the  governor,  took 
his  final  leave,  and  returned  with  our  host  to- 
wards Altona:  the  parting  was  rendered  more 
solemn  and  affecting,  from  the  consideration 
that,  in  all  human  probability,  we  should  never 
see  eacli  other's  faces  any  more. 

For  the  Friend. 
THE  HEDJAZ. 

(Con/mwerf/rom  p.  181.) 

Whoever  enters  Mekka,  whether  pilgrim  or 
not,  is  enjoined  by  the  law  to  visit  the  temple 
immediately,  and  not  to  attend  to  any  worldly 
concern  whatever,  before  he  has  done  so. 
Those  who  are  about  to  make  their  first  visil, 
assume,  before  entering,  the  ihram,  a  linen, 
woollen,  or  cotton  cloth,  one  piece  of  which  isj 
wrapped  round  the  loins,  and  the  other  thrown 
over  the  neck  and  shoulders,  so  as  to  leave  part 
of  the  right  arm  uncovered.  Every  garment 
must  be  laid  aside,  before  this  is  put  on. 
Wliite  Indian  cambric  is  usually  employed — 
tlie  head  remains  entirely  uncovered — and  it  is 
not  permitted  to  be  shaved  in  conformity  with 
oriental  habits,  until  the  ihram  is  laid  aside. 
The  sun's  rays  become  very  oppressive  to  the 
bare  head,  but  umbrellas  are  allowed  to  the 
northern  hadjis,  while  the  natives  make  a  little 
shade  with  a  rag  tied  to  a  stick  and  turned  to- 
wards the  sun.  The  intercalation  of  a  month 
in  the  computation  of  time,  being  prohibited  by 
the  Koran,  the  period  of  the  pilgrimage  be- 
comes irregular,  and  once  in  thirty-three  years 
is  gradually  changed  from  the  height  of  sum- 
mer to  the  depth  of  winter.  Hence  the  ihram 
is  equally  inconvenient  and  prejudicial  to  health 
— but  the  zeal  of  the  pilgrims  is  so  ardent,  that 
they  sometimes  remain  for  months  covered 
night  and  day  only  with  this  thin  cloak. 

Immediately  upon  his  entering  into  the  holy 
city,  the  hadji  is  accosted  by  crowds  of  guides, 
one  of  whom  attends  close  at  his  heels,  recit- 
ing all  the  necessary  prayers  which  are  to  be 
repealed  after  him,  while  he  performs  the  te- 
dious and  fatiguing  ceremonies  in  visiting  the 


mosque.  The  most  important  of  these  ap- 
pears to  be  to  repeat  prayers  before  the  black 
stone  of  the  Kaaba — to  touch  or  kiss  the  said 
stone,  and  another  walled  into  its  corner,  and 
after  divers  circuits,  with  wide-stretched  arms, 
the  breast  pressed  closely  against  the  wall  of 
the  Kaaba,  to  beseech  the  Almighty  to  pardon 
his  sins — after  which  he  drinks  the  water  of  the 
well  of  Zemzem,  said  to  be  the  same  which  the 
angel  showed  to  Hagar  in  the  desert.  The 
pilgrim  may  now  expect  to  be  invited  to  the 
house  of  some  of  the  faithful,  who  will  accom- 
modate him  with  boar  d,  and  relieve  him  from  his 
superfluous  articles  of  dress  if  he  wear  any, 
and  be  invited  to  splendid  entertainments  in 
company  with  his  host's  friends,  the  whole  ex- 
pense of  which  he  is  expected  of  course  to 

pay. 

Prior  to  the  age  of  Mohammed,  when  idola- 
try prevailed  in  Arabia,  the  Kaaba  was  re- 
garded as  a  sacred  object,  and  visited  with  re- 
ligious veneration .  The  building  in  those  times 
was  ornamented  with  360  idols  ;  and  the  devo- 
tees,as  if  their  sins  might  be  thrown  ofl^with  their 
garments,  were  obliged  to  appear  without  them. 
The  Mahommedan  Hadj  is  a  continuation  and 
confirmation  of  the  ancient  custom,  with  some 
differences  in  the  ceremonies. 

Mekka,  "  the  mother  oftowns,  the  region  of 
the  faithful,"  is  situated  in  a  narrow  and  sandy 
valley,  surrounded  with  mountains  from  two  to 
five  hundred  feet  in  heighth,  completely  barren 
and  destitute  of  trees.  It  may  be  styled  a 
handsome  town — its  streets  are  in  general 
br-oader  than  those  of  other  eastern  cities — 
the  houses  lofty,  and  built  of  stone,  with  nu- 
merous windows  facing  the  streets.  The  only 
public  place  in  the  body  of  the  town  is  the 
ample  square  of  the  great  mosque — no  tr-ees 
or  gardens  cheer  the  eye — and  the  scene  is 
enlivened  only  during  the  Hadj  by  the  great 
number  of  well  stored  shops  which  are  found 
in  every  quarter.  It  can  scarcely  boast  of  any 
public  edifices,  except  the  mosque,  with  some 
buildings  and  schools  attached  to  it, — all  the 
houses,  except  those  of  the  richest  inhabitants, 
are  constructed  for  the  accommodation  of 
lodgers — butsince  the  pilgrimage  has  begun  to 
decline,  many  of  the  Mekkawys  are  no  longer 
able  to  aflbrd  repairs,  and  numerous  buildings 
in  the  outskirts  have  fallen  completely  into 
ruin.  The  streets  are  all  unpaved — and  in 
summer  the  sand  and  dust  are  as  great  a  nui- 
sance as  the  mud  is  in  the  rainy  seasons,  during 
which  they  are  scarcely  passable  after  a  show- 
er. Owing  to  the  destructive  rains,  which  fall 
with  vi'jlence,  there  are  no  ancient  buildings 
to  be  found — the  mosque  itself  has  undergone 
so  many  repairs  that  it  may  be  considered  a 
modern  structure.  It  is  not  therefore  in  this 
place  that  the  traveller  must  look  for  interest- 
ing specimens  of  architecture  or  beautiful  re- 
mains of  Saracenic  structures,  such  as  are  still 
admired  in  Syria,  Egypt,  Barbary  and  Spain. 

The  wells  of  Mekka  yrcld  a  brackish  water 
which  is  only  used  for  culinary  purposes — 
the  supply  from  cisterns  is  scanty,  so  that  for 
this  most  important  article  of  life  in  a  thirsty 
country,  the  chief  dependatrce  of  the  Mek- 
kawys is  upon  an  aqueduct  from  the  vicinity  of 
Arafat,  which  however  has  not  been  cleaned 
for  fifty  years.    The  supply  which  it  aflbrds 


in  ordinary  times  is  barely  suflicient  for  the 
use  of  the  inhabitants,  and  during  the  Hadj 
sweet  water  becomes  so  scarce,  that  a  small 
skin  is  sold  for  a  shilling. 

As  soon  as  one  passes  the  extensive  pre- 
cincts of  Mekka,  the  desert  presents  itself — 
for  neither  gardens,  trees,  nor  pleasure  houses 
line  the  avenues  of  the  town,  which  is  sur- 
rounded on  every  side  by  barren  sandy  valleys 
and  equally  barren  hills.  A  stranger  placed 
on  the  great  road  to  Tayf,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  sheriff's  garden-house, 
would  think  himself  as  far  removed  from  hu- 
man society  as  if  he  were  in  the  midst  of  the 
Arabian  desert.  But  this  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  apathy  of  the  inhabitants,  and  their  indif- 
ference to  agricultural  pursuits — for  through- 
out Arabia,  wherever  the  ground  can  be  irri- 
gated from  wells,  the  sand  may  be  soon 
made  productive.  The  industry  of  a  few 
years  would  thus  render  the  environs  of  Mek- 
ka as  remarkable  for  gardens  and  plantations 
as  it  now  is  for  absolute  sterility. 

Burckhardt  estimates  the  stationary  inhabi- 
tants at  25  to  30,000,  while  its  habitations  are 
capable  of  containing  three  times  this  number. 
In  early  times  the  population  must  have  been 
more  considerable, — as  30,000  inhabitants  are 
said  to  have  been  butchered  by  the  ferocious 
soldiers  of  a  chief  of  heretic  moslems  who 
sacked  the  town  in  A.  H.  314. 

CTo  be  continued.') 

FOR   THE  FRrEND. 

Paraphrase  of  the  first  16  verses  of  the  139th  Psalm. 

Lord,  thou  hast  searched  me,  and  thou  know'st 
My  various  acts,  the  guilty,  and  the  good  ; 
The  clieckered  path  I  tread,  thou  dost  enclose. 
And  all  my  thoughts  by  thee  are  understood. 
Thy  power  unseen,  its  influence  spreads  around, 
Filling  all  space,  and  noting  each  event ; 
My  tongue  can  give  no  utterance  to  a  sound. 
But,  lo  !  O  Lord,  thou  know'st  its  full  intent. 

Knowledge  so  vast,  so  wonderful,  so  high. 
My  finite  powers  of  mind  can  never  scan  ; 
Lost  in  the  thoughts  of  thy  immensity, 
I  feel  the  utter  littleness  of  man. 

Where  from  thy  awful  presence  shall  1  flee? 
What  point  so  distant,  that  thou  art  not  there  ? 
What  spot,  so  shrouded  in  obscurity. 
That  thence,  unseen  of  thee,  1  may  repair? 
If,  far  above  yon  azure  star-decked  dome. 
To  lieaven's  eternal  mansions  I  ascend, 
Lo,  thou  art  there,  upon  thy  beamy  throne. 
Round  which  adoring  saints  and  seraphs  bend. 

If,  far  removed  beyond  llie  realms  of  light. 
In  hell's  unfathomcd  gulf,  I  make  my  bed  ; 
Lo,  thou  art  there, — and  to  thy  piercing  sight. 
Hell  stands  revealed,  in  all  its  horrors  dread. 
If,  to  explore  the  ocean's  utmost  verge, 
I  take  the  roseate  pinions  of  the  morn  ; 
Thy  hand  shall  guide  me,  as  my  flifflit  I  urge  ; 
By  thy  right  hand,  I  still  shall  be  upborne. 

Though  rob'd  in  thickest  mantle  of  the  night. 
Thy  searching  eye  can  pierce  its  murkiest  fold  ; 
Darkness,  to  77ies,  is  equal  with  the  light ; 
It  vails  no  object  thou  dost  not  behold. 

Lord,  I  will  praise  thy  great  and  glorious  name  ; 
For  1  am  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made ; 
Creation's  marvellous  works  thy  power  proclaim. 
And  in  thy  dealings  is  thy  love  displayed. 

Thou  saw'st  my  substance  ere  this  form  it  took, 
Wrought  in  the  secret,  lowest  parts  of  earth  ; 
And  in  the  gracious  record  of  thy  hook. 
Inscribed  my  members  ere  thou  gav'st  them  birth, 
nth  month,  24th,  1829.  C. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 

The  value  of  education  is  so  justly  estimated 
in  the  present  day,  that  it  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary, in  urging  the  dissemination  of  knowledge, 
to  attempt  to  prove,  what  will  be  at  once  ad- 
mitted without  hesitation  or  dispute.  Our  So- 
ciety have  ever  recognised  its  importance,  and 
considered  it  as  contributing  largely  to  indivi- 
dual usefulness,  though  careful  that  its  endow- 
ments should  not  be  substituted  for  qualifica- 
tions which  can  only  be  derived  from  a  higher 
source.  But  if  the  value  of  education  be  thus 
apparent,  the  necessity  of  its  being  conducted 
in  a  select  and  guarded  manner  is  no  less  so, 
and  more  especially  among  the  children  of 
Friends.  To  no  other  people  does  attention 
to  the  advice  of  Solomon  become  a  more  im- 
perious duty,  "  train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
should  go;"  and  if  this  duty  is  faithfully  dis- 
charged, no  other  people  can  more  justly  an- 
ticipate the  conclusion,  that  "  when  he  is  old, 
he  will  not  depart  from  it.'" 

In  calling  the  attention  of  the  readers  of 
The  Friend,"  and  more  especially  those  of 
them  who  reside  out  of  the  city,  to  the  present 
state  of  those  country  schools  at  which  the 
children  of  Friends,  in  common  with  others 
living  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  generally  re- 
ceive their  first  lessons  of  instruction,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  point  out  only  a  few  of  the 
many  objections  to  which  they  are  almost  uni- 
versally obnoxious,  in  order  to  show  their  en- 
tire unfitness  as  places  of  tuition  or  resort  for 
children,  claiming  the  careful  training  which 
Friends  do,  and  especially  while  at  an  age, 
when  their  minds  are  more  susceptible  of  j)er- 
manent  impressions  than  at  any  other  period 
of  their  lives.    The  paltry  revenue  which  most 
of  these  schools  yield,  owing  to  the  very  low 
terms  upon  which  scholars  are  received,  pre- 
vents persons  qualified  to  perform  the  duties 
of  a  preceptor,  from  taking  charge  of  them  : 
hence  in  many  of  them  the  teachers  are  alto- 
gether incompetent  both  as  respects  their  own 
acquirements,  or  their  talent  to  impart  instruc- 
tion.   Most  of  them  are  not  members  of  our 
Society,  and  entirely  without  its  supervision  or 
control;  while  some  hold,  and  are  willing  to 
inculcate  opinions  hostile  to  its  very  existence 
as  a  Christian   community.    These  teachers 
receive  under  their  care  the  children  in  the 
neighbourhood,  be  their  character  and  domes- 
tic discipline  what  they  may;  who  associate 
together  promiscuously,  and  must  necessarily 
assimilate  more  or  less  in  manners  and  habits. 
The  children  of  Friends  are  thus  liable  to  be 
thrown  into  society  with  those,  whose  parents, 
being  regardless  of  their  conduct,  or  having 
their  attention  exclusively  devoted  to  business, 
have  taken  little  or  no  pains  to  instil  into  their 
minds  moral  and  virtuous  principles;  but  have 
permitted  them  to  imbibe,  in  their  earliest 
years,  evil  habits  and  practices,  which  they  are 
more  likely  to  communicate  to  their  compani- 
ons, than  to  have  eradicated  by  their  good  ex- 
ample. At  these  seminaries.  Friends'  children, 
observing  the  disregard  with  which  the  distin- 
guishing characteristics  of  our  Society  are 
treated,  learn  to  look  upon  them  with  indiffer- 
ence, and  to  slight  the  admonition  and  care 
which  their  parents  may  bestow  upon  them  at 


home  on  this  account;  and  as  evil  communica- 
tions corrupt  good  manners,  they  too  frequent- 
ly leave  the  school,  if  not  with  morals  conta- 
minated, at  least  with  minds  undisciplined  and 
manners  unpolished  and  uncouth.    If  these 
statements  are  correct,  and   although  there 
may  be  exceptions,  yet,  as  respects  the  great 
majority  of  schools,  I  believe  they  cannot  be 
controverted,   there  can  be  none  among  us, 
but  who  must  see  that  a  change  is  loudly  de- 
manded; which  to  be  eftectual,  must  be  as  ra- 
dical and  complete  as  the  evils  arc  serious  and 
extensive,  and  should  be  commenced  as  soon 
as  the  circumstances  connected  with  it  will  ad 
mit;  for  every  day  lost  in  supineness,  hesitation 
and  delay,  may  give  birth  to  mischiefs,  which 
individuals  or  society  may  have  to  deplore  for 
years.    Having  said  thus  much  upon  the  de 
fects  of  the  present  system,  (if  that  deserves 
the  name  of  system  which  possesses  so  little 
order,)  I  will  now,  in  a  few  words,  give  my 
ideas  of  the  description  of  schools,  which, 
think,  should  be  instituted  and  maintained  in 
every  situation,  where  there  are  a  sufficient 
number  of  Friends  to  render  it  practicable; 
premising,  however,  that  I  am  not  to  be  under 
stood  as  wishing  to  limit  the  instruction  of 
Friends'  children  to  the  branches  taught  in  these 
schools;  but  by  them  to  afford  the  means  to 
all,  for  acquiring  a  thorough   and  practical 
knowledge,  of  the  essential  parts  of  an  Eng- 
lish education,  and  secure  a  solid  ground-work 
to  those,  who  may  wish  to  pursue  their  studies 
still  further;  every  attempt  at  vvhich,  I  should 
consider  laudable  and  worthy  of  encourage 
ment.    These  schools  should  be  under  the  in- 
spection and  control  of  a  judicious  committee, 
appointed  by  the  meeting  or  meetings,  within 
whose  jurisdiction  they  are  located,  and  should 
be  taught  by  persons  who  are  not  only  mem 
bers,  but  consistent  members  of  our  Society, 
fully  aware  of  the  duties  which  their  situation 
involves,  both  as  teachers  and  guardians,  and 
fully  competent,  and  conscientiously  scrupulous 
to  discharge  those  duties.    The  course  of  in- 
struction should  embrace  reading,  writing,  a- 
rithmetic,  and  the  elementary  branches  of  ma- 
thematics, grammar,  geography  with  the  use 
of  maps  and  globes,  history,  and  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  natural  philosophy,  and  lastly,  though 
first  in  importance,  the  principles  and  doctrines 
of  the  Christian  religion  as  held  and  [)rofessed 
by  our  religious  Society.    There  are  few,  I 
presume,  but  who  will  acknowledge  that  such 
institutions,  properly  conducted,  would  be  a 
fruitful  blessing  to  society,  and  contribute  in- 
finitely more  to  the  present  and  future  interest 
and  happiness  of  the  rising  generation,  than  all 
the  wealth  which  may  be  saved  by  avoiding  the 
expense  necessarily  attendant  upon  them,  or 
the  money  which  must  be  laid  out  in  employ 
ing  persons  to  execute  those  domestic  duties, 
which  children  are  too  often  kept  from  school 
to  perform.    But  the  question  arises,  how  is 
this  to  be  accomplished?  where  are  means  to 
be  procured  adequate  to  the  attainment  of  so 
desirable  an  end?    I  cannot  but  think  that  if 
we  would  allow  our  conviction  of  the  utility, 
nay  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  some  such 
places  of  education,  to  stimulate  us  to  make 
half  the  exertion  for  their  establishment  which 
they  richly  deserve,  it  would  not  be  long,  ere 


we  should  have  several  of  thern  in  operation 
to  answer  for  themselves.    It  is  true  they  can- 
not be  commenced  or  conducted,  without  an 
expenditure  of  both  time  and  money;  and  in 
the  present  stripped  state  of  our  Society,  there 
are  neighbourhoods  which  could  not  support 
them;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  others  more 
favourably  situated,  should  spare  any  efl^ort  to 
secure  to  themselves  the  manifold  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  them;  and  I  am  convinced 
that  if  the  trial  was  once  fairly  made,  the  cost 
would  be  found  altogether  clisporportionate  to 
the  value  received.    'I'here  are  several  districts 
in  Bucks,  Chester,  and  Delaware  counties,  and 
in  Jersey,  altogether  competent  to  the  resources 
required;  and  as  the  want  of  suitable  schools 
has  long  been  the  subject  of  regret  and  unea- 
siness with  Friends  residing  in  those  districts, 
may  we  not  hope,  that  they  will  let  the  time 
past  suffice,  and  that  the  period  is  at  hand,  when 
they  will  make  a  successful  attempt  to  remedy 
the  loss  which  they  feel  themselves  to  be  daily 
sustaining? 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  plan  which 
may  be  devised,  will  be  altogether  unobjection- 
able, or  exactly  adapted  to  every  situation;  it 
will  require  to  be  varied  so  as  to  accommodate 
all  local  peculiarities;  and  in  venturing  to  pro- 
pose the  general  outline  of  one,  which  has  sug- 
gested itself  to  me  as  at  least  feasible,  it  is 
with  the  hope,  that  it  may  direct  attention  to 
the  subject,  and  if  deemed  ineligible,  may  elicit 
from  others  more  competent  than  myself,  some 
scheme,  which  will  effect  the  result  required, 
with  less  cost  and  more  simplicity.    My  pro- 
position is  this;  that  a  meeting,  or  if  they  are 
sufficiently  contiguous,  two  meetings,  wishing 
a  school,  appoint  a  committee  of  six  or  seven 
qualified  persons,  who  shall  be  authorised  to 
procure  a  school-house,  and  have  it  properly 
fitted  up,  to  employ  a  teacher,  who  shall  be 
paid  a  fixed  salary  annually.    They  shall  re- 
ceive  all  applications  for  the  admission  of 
scholars,  and  all  monies  paid  for  tuition  or 
otherwise  towards  the  support  of  the  school;' 
they  shall  also  make  the  necessary  disburse- 
ments, exercise   a  general  superintendence 
over  the  conduct  of  teacher  and  scholars,  and 
make  clear  and  explicit  reports  to  the  bodies 
appointing  them.    Every  scholar  entering  for 
a  year  shall  pay  the  sum  of  twelve  dollars,  and 
proportion  for  six  months,  for  less  than 
vvhich  time    none  shall  be   received.  The 
funds  required  over  and  above  those  which 
will  be  obtained  from  this  source,  to  be  raised 
by  a  subscription  from  all  the  adult  members 
of  the  respective  meetings;  to  be  apportioned 
according  to  circumstances.    As  Friends  in 
many  situations  are  already  possessed  of  suita- 
ble houses,  they  would  in  such  places  escape 
expense  in  that  item.    The  salary  of  a  teacher 
would  not  exceed  three  hundred  and  fifty,  or 
four  hundred  dollars,  and  the  incidental  ex- 
pense after  the  first  year  would  be  trifling. 
Supposing  the  number  of  pupils  to  average 
twenty  throughout  the  year,  which  I  think  is 
a  moderate  estimate,  they  would  yield  two 
hundred  and  forty  dollars;  leaving  a  balance 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  to  be  obtained  by 
subscription,  in  the  apportionment  of  which, 
reference  should  be  had,  not  only  to  the  pecu- 
niary circumstances  of  individuals,  but  also  to 
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the  number  of  children  they  may  have  educat- 
ing at  the  school.  Tiiose  who  may  not  have 
children  to  send,  are  nevertheless,  as  members 
of  Society,  almost  equally  interested  in  the 
maintenance  of  good  schools,  with  those  who 
have,  and  they  will  find  that  they  have  invested 
whatever  they  may  contribute  towards  their 
support,  in  a  capital,  signally  productive  of  in- 
terest and  pleasure.  Who  that  has  any  just 
estimation  of  the  gratification  to  be  derived 
from  social  intercourse  in  intelligent  society, 
can  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  add  his  mite  for 
the  encouragement  of  institutions,  which  will 
surround  him  and  his  children,  with  those, 
whose  education,  while  it  has  developed  tiieir 
intellectual  powers,  and  stored  their  minds 
with  useful  learning,  has  also  trained  them  to, 
and  rendered  them  capable  of  appreciating  a 
correct  deportment,  consistent  with  the  reli- 
gion they  profess?  In  some  meetings  Friends 
are  already  possessed  of  school  funds,  arising 
from  the  donations  and  legacies  of  liberal 
minded  individuals;  which,  though  unequal  to 
defray  all  the  expenses,  vrould,  however,  les- 
sen materially  the  burden  of  those  who  have 
several  children  to  educate,  and  small  means 
to  accomplish  it  with;  and  I  think  that  if  such 
schools  as  I  hav  e  described,  were  (by  what- 
ever means  may  be  d  eemed  most  advisable) 
kept  up  long  enough,  for  their  beneficial  ef- 
fects to  be  felt  in  the  families  of  Friends  resid- 
ing in  their  vicinity,  they  would  secure  for 
themselves  patrons  who  would  take  special 
care  to  prevent  their  decline  or  suspension. 

I  will  now  take  the  opportunity  to  remark, 
that  in  thus    venturing  to   solicit  attention 
to  the    present  situation  of  those  establish- 
ments, at  which  many  of  the  children  in  our 
Society  are  obliged  to  obtain  whatever  scho- 
lastic instruction  is  conferred  upon  them;  and 
in  suggesting  the  necessity  for  some  plan  being 
speedily  prosecuted,  to  remedy  the  incalcula- 
ble evils  resulting  from  the  exposed  situation 
of  the  pupils,  and  the  meager  course  of  tuition 
which  is  pursued  in  nearly  all  of  them;  I  have 
been  anxious  to  avoid  proposing  any  thing, 
which  can  in  any  wise  prejudice  the  welfare  of 
the  boarding  school  at  Weston,  which  I  consi- 
der as  every  way  deserving  of  all  the  encourage- 
ment which    can  be   extended   towards  it. 
But  we   well  know   that   there   are  many, 
who,   from   various  causes,  are    unable  to 
place  their  children  in  that  institution;  and  in- 
dependent of  this,  it  is  a  subject  I  think  worthy 
of  serious  consideration,  whether  that  semi- 
nary would  not  flourish  more  vigorously,  and 
contribute  more  largely  to  the  progress  and 
diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  youth  of 
our  Society,  if  they  were  not  placed  there  as 
scholars,  until  after  they  had  acquired  such 
preliminary  instruction,  as  the  schools  which 
I  have  advocated  would  be  capable  of  afford- 
ing; and  attained  an  age,  at  which  the  pow- 
ers of  the  mind  are  sufficiently  developed  to 
comprehend,  and  take  an  interest  in  the  high- 
er branches  of  learning,  and  the  judgment 
sufficiently  matured  to  estimate  the  import- 
ance of  a  circumspect  deportment.    In  very 
early  years,  while  the  attention  is  almost  con- 
stantly arrested  by  the  various  objects  which 
nature   is   continually  presenting  in  all  the 


charms  of  novelty,  and  the  yet  infantile  fa- 
culties of  the  mind  are  occupied  with  the  sim- 
ple ideas  to  which  these  objects  give  birth, 
much  systematic  study,  and  unrelaxed  disci- 
pline, are  alike  irksome  and  unprofitable. 
Hence,  at  this  age,  children  are  unwilling,  and 
indeed  are  unfit  to  be  subjected  to  the  restraint 
and  rigid  government  which  must  be  impar- 
tially exercised  in  a  large  boarding-school  ; 
though,  at  the  same  time,  they  may  yield  will- 
ing obedience  to  the  mild  and  discriminating 
restrictions  of  parental  authority,  and  cheer- 
fully devote  the  portion  of  their  time  demand- 
ed for  the  exercises  of  a  common  day  school. 

When  correct  manners  and  habits  of  subor- 
dination are  measurably  formed,  (which  is  best 
accomplished  under  the  watchful  eye  of  con- 
cerned parents,  especially  when  their  efforts 
are  seconded  by  a  conscientious  preceptor,)  and 
the  mind  has  acquired  a  taste  for  study,  and 
strength  to  prosecute  it  advantageously,  then 
the  system  and  routine  of  a  well  organized 
public  seminary,  expedite  the  progress  of  a 
scholar,  and  impress  more  deeply  the  know- 
ledge communicated  to  him,  while  their  irk- 
someness  is  little  felt  or  unheeded. 

Before  concluding,  allow  me  to  observe, 
that  the  dangerous  consequences  arising  from 
ignorance,  or  very  limited  and  careless  instruc- 
tion in  literature  and  in  the  doctrines  and  evi- 
dences of  the  Christian  religion,  have  been 
forcibly  exhibited  to  our  view,  in  the  wide  ex- 
tension of  disaffection- and  disunion,  which  have 
lately  made  such  mournful  ravages  in  our  here- 
tofore peaceful  Society.  That  an  evil  heart 
of  unbelief,  and  an  unwiUingness  to  submit 
to  the  yoke  of  Christ,  were  the  causes 
which  urged  on  those  who  commenced  the 
work  of  disorganisation,  and  prompted  them 
to  disseminate  by  stealth  the  seeds  of  scep- 
ticism, to  misrepresent  the  actions,  and  traduce 
the  motives  of  Friends,  and  finally  to  raise  the 
standard  of  revolt,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt; 
and  the  same  charge  may  be  justly  made 
against  many  who  have  since  become  their 
coadjutors:  but  who  that  has  attentively  ob- 
served the  progress  of  those  events  which 
finally  led  so  large  a  number  to  the  voluntary 
forfeiture  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  mem- 
bership, has  not  been  convinced,  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  instigators  of  that  deplorable 
secession,  though  aided  by  a  specious  show  of 
spirituality  and  plausible  pretension,  would  still 
have  been  inadequate  to  the  propagation  of 
their  heresies  among  the  members  of  our  So- 
ciety, or  to  induce  them  to  resist  the  salutary 
discipline  of  the  cliurch,  had  they  not  found, 
in  the  uncultivated  minds  of  too  many  amongst 
us,  a  soil  unoccupied  by  a  better  growth,  and 
ready  to  receive  the  poisoned  seed  which  has 
yielded  so  sad  a  harvest  of  bitter  fruit? 

The  storm  has  now  passed  by,  and  has,  I 
trust,  in  measure  purified  our  religious  atmo- 
sphere. He  who  permitted  it  lo  arise,  control- 
led its  violence,  and  finally  removed  it  from 
our  borders,  can  alone  repair  the  waste  which 
hi;s  marked  its  course,  and  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  a  similar  calamity.  But  while  we 
rely  in  humble  confidence  upon  Him  for  pro- 
tection and  defence,  let  us  neglect  no  duty 
which  he  has  given  us  to  fulfil,  one  of  the  most 


imperative  of  which  is  the  liberal  and  guarded 
education  of  the  youth.  Benezet. 

3d  month,  8tk,  1830. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Con- 
gress assembled. 

The  nr.emorial  of  the  representatives  of  the 
yearly  meeting  of  Friends  for  New  England, 
for  and  in  behalf  of  said  yearly  meeting,  re- 
spectfully showeth: 

That  believing  the  right  of  all  or  any  portion 
of  the  citizens  of  our  favoured  country,  re- 
spectfully to  address  their  rulers  upon  every 
subject  of  interest  to  them,  will  be  fully  re- 
cognised by  congress,  and  feeling  deeply  in- 
terested in  a  subject  which  has  already  been 
incidentally  under  discussion,  in  one  branch  of 
your  body;  your  memorialists  are  compelled, 
by  a  sense  of  their  own  duty,  to  lay  before  you 
some  views  relating  to  it,  which  they,  with 
many  others  of  their  fellow  citizens,  entertain. 
We  mean  the  present  condition  and  future  pro- 
spects of  some  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
this  country. 

When  our  ancestors  first  landed  upon  these 
shores,  they  found  this  land  in  their  possession; 
they  found  them  in  the  undisputed  exercise  of 
ownership  and  jurisdiction  throughout  its  whole 
extent;  and  it  is  justly  the  boast  of  their  chil- 
dren, that  the  great  and  immutable  principles 
of  justice  were  fully  recognised  by  tiiem,  in 
taking  the  earliest  opportunity,  by  fair  purchase 
of  the  Indians,  to  obtain  an  actual  and  just 
right  to  the  occupation  of  such  parts  of  the 
country  as  they  then  needed. 

And  your  memorialists  deem  it  right  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  whatever  might  have  been  the 
errors  of  our  fathers,  living  as  they  did  in  a  less 
enlightened  age,  the  circumstance  of  their  be- 
ing unwilling  to  obtain  possession  of  the  land, 
without  the  consent  of  the  rightful  owners,  nor 
without  rendering  them  a  comjjensation  for 
their  grants,  goes  far  to  show,  that  they  were 
actuated  by  a  high  sense  of  moral  rectitude 
and  nationarl  honour.  And  as  your  memorial- 
ists believe  true  national  greatness  is  in  no 
way  so  fully  evinced  as  by  a  strict  adherence, 
in  a  national  capacity,  to  these  immutable  prin- 
ciples of  right — for  it  is  "  righteousness  which 
exalteth  a  nation" — they  are,  therefore,  earn- 
estly solicitous,  that  the  sin  of  injustice  to  the 
oppressed  and  feeble  remnant  of  these  once 
numerous  and  powerful  people,  may  never  be 
justly  applicable  to  our  government. 

It  is  not  our  design  to  connect  with  the  sub- 
ject upon  which  we  are  concerned  to  address 
the  government,  any  considerations  which  may 
be  constructed  to  bear  upon,  or  affect  any  ques- 
tions of  sectional  interest;  but  representing,  as 
we  do,  a  religious  society,  to  whom  the  best 
interests  of  this  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
our  country  have  always  been  dear,  your  me- 
morialists would  respectfully  call  the  attention 
of  congress  to  tlie  pledges  which  our  govern 
ment  has  so  repeatedly  made  to  the  Indians, 
within  the  limits  of  Georgia  and  the  neighbour- 
ing states,  and  earnestly  to  solicit,  (hat  these 
solemn  pledges  may  be  inviolably  kept,  and 
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fully  redeemed.  It  appears  to  your  memorial- 
ists, that  our  nation,  though  bound  on  all  oc 
casions  to  be  just,  is,  in  a  very  particular  man- 
ner, called  upon  in  this  instance  sacredly  to 
maintain  their  faith  with  these  people,  from  the 
circumstance,  that  they  once  were  strong,  but 
now  are  weak;  that  they  were  once  the  masters 
of  the  soil  we  inhabit,  and  possessed  sufficient 
power  to  maintain  their  possessions;  and  that 
our  fathers,  when  they  sought  an  asylum  in 
this  land,  were  a  feeble  and  powerless  band, 
and  might  have  been  easily  driven  away.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  these  circumstances,  this  high- 
minded  people,  natives  of  the  wilderness  as 
they  were,  in  many  instances  received  them 
with  open  arms,  and  administered  to  them  the 
charities  of  brothers. 

Your  memorialists  cannot  but  anticipate, 
that  if  laws,  foreign  to  the  habits,  and  oppres- 
sive to  the  feelings  of  the  Indians,  be  allowed 
to  be  extended  over  them,  the  ultimate  effect 
must  be  to  render  their  situations  so  uncom- 
fortable as  to  drive  them  from  their  inheritance, 
and  from  the  inheritance  of  their  fathers,  again 
into  the  wilderness,  and  again  to  those  habits 
of  uncivilized  life,  from  which  they  seem  now 
to  be  in  progress  of  emerging.  Your  memo- 
rialists cannot  but  view,  with  painful  feelings, 
the  prospect  of  such  an  effect — they  cannot  feel 
indifferent,  not  only  respecting  those  who  would 
in  this  event  be  the  injured  and  personal  suf- 
ferers, nor  yet  on  account  of  those  who  would 
be  the  occasion  of  their  sufferings. 

Your  memorialists  are  encouraged  to  hope, 
that  if  these  interesting  natives  are  permitted 
to  remain  in  their  present  location,  with  their 
just  rights  and  privileges  attached  to  them, 
that  the  influences  of  the  customs  and  man- 
ners of  civilized  life,  with  which  they  are  im- 
mediately or  more  remotely  surrounded,  and, 
above  all,  the  benign  influence  of  our  holy  re- 
ligion, will  prepare  them  for  a  participation 
in  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizenship,  in  com- 
mon with  other  civilized  people.  And  can 
it  be  necessary,  in  order  to  excite  a  devout  as- 
piration in  every  human  breast  for  the  con- 
summation of  this  hope,  to  draw  a  parallel  be- 
tween the  wild  and  untamed  children  of  the 
desert,  occupied  only  in  pursuits  necessary  to 
satiate  their  animal  appetites,  and  the  cheerful 
and  contented  civilized  citizen,  enjoying  the 
facilities  necessary  to  the  high  cultivation  of 
his  intellect? 

Your  memorialists  are  particularly  solicitous 
that  not  only  a  just  and  upright,  but  a  liberal 
and  conciliatory  feeling  may  mark  the  mea- 
sures of  the  national  legislature  in  every  case 
which  may  occur  between  them  and  these 
aboriginal  inhabitants,  who  are  from  necessi- 
ty, and  in  justice,  entitled  to  the  paternal  care 
of  the  government.  Under  these  considera- 
tions, your  memorialists  would  express  their 
earnest  desire,  that  congress  would  adopt  no 
measures  in  violation  of  the  solemn  treaties 
of  the  government  heretofore  made  with  the 
Cherokee  and  the  other  neighbouring  Indian 
nations;  but  that  the  protection  of  the  govern- 
ment, which  in  these  treaties  is  so  explicitly 
and  repeatedly  pledged,  shall  remain  and  be 
continued  over  them  without  abatement  or  in- 
terruption, that  so  the  blessing  of  those  who 
are  ready  to  perish,  may  rest  upon  the  insti- 


tutions of  our  country,  and  the  important  fact 
-in  this  conspicuous  instance  again  be  verified, 
that  justice  and  good  faith  are  characteristics 
of  the  government  of  these  United  States. 

Your  memorialists  will  conclude  this  ad- 
dress with  fervently  desiring  that  He,  who  hath 
made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  that 
dwell  upon  the  earth,  and  appointed  unto  them 
the  bounds  of  their  habitations,  will  be  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  endue  the  minds  of  all  who 
may  be  called  upon  to  act  upon  this  subject 
with  wisdom,  and  with  a  disposition  to  con- 
form to  this  solemn  injunction  from  the  high- 
est authority, — "  Whatsoever  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them." 

Signed  by  direction,  and  in  behalf  of  a 
meeting  of  the  representatives  aforesaid,  held 
in  Providence,  the  l6th  of  3d  month,  1830. 

JOHN  OSBORNE, 

[Copy.]  Clerk  for  the  time. 


Some  Expressions  of  Sahah  Vanlaw,  during 
her  last  sickness,  taken  doum  by  her  husband 
and  others  who  attended  her. 

Slie  was  the  wife  of  John  Vanlaw,  of  Belmont 
county,  Ohio,  and  daughter  of  Samuel  Sharp. 

On  6th  day,  26th  of  6th  month,  1829,  she  said,  If 
it  is  consistent  with  tlie  divine  will,  I  hope  not  to  con- 
tinue long  in  this  state  of  suffering;  but  wish  to  abide 
in  the  patience,  let  this  body  suffer  what  it  may;  as 
all  my  sufferings  cannot  compare  with  what  the  dear 
Redeemer  has  suffered  for  me.  And  had  1  the  abili- 
ty, how  I  could  praise  his  holy  name  !"  And  then 
said,  "If  Friends  continue  faithful,  they  will  over- 
come all  those  that  oppose  them,  as  I  believe  they 
stand  on  the  only  sure  foundation."  And  at  another 
time  said,  "  My  faith  is  strong  in  the  crucified  Sa- 
viour. I  believe,  yes,  I  know  him  to  be  the  friend  of 
poor  sinners:  and  it  is  by  his  merits  I  hope  for  salva- 
tion." Orf  being  asked  how  she  felt,  she  said:  "  I  feel 
very  weak,  but  much  favoured.  All  is  peace,  and 
Satan  is  kept  down."  7th  day,  27th,  said:  "I  feel  a 
sweet  calm  to  cover  the  mind.  I  have  had  but  little 
to  do  for  some  time.  The  time  has  been  spent  in  a 
composed  state  of  mind,  with  every  thing  laid  at  the 
feet  of  the  crucified  Saviour.  He  is  the  only  Sa- 
viour, Mediator,  Redeemer,  and  Intercessor,  for  man; 
and  it  is  through  him  we  must  enter  the  sheepfold. 
It  is  to  him  I  have  put  up  my  humble  prayer,  and 
think  I  feel  an  evidence  of  his  redeeming  love."  Some 
time  afterwards,  said:  "I  feel  nothing  but  peace. 
Oh  the  goodness,  mercy,  and  love  of  the  dear  Re- 
deemer! How  have  I  been  favoured  !  My  faith  has 
never  failed.  'At  the  first  commencement  of  my  sick- 
ness, I  felt  an  entire  resignation  to  the  divine  will, ei- 
ther in  life  or  death;  but  expected  to  have  had  much 
severer  conflicts  than  1  have  yet  had.  How  I  have 
been  preserved  from  temptation  by  his  adorable  good- 
ness !"  To  her  husband  she  said  nearly  as  follows, 
"  I  hope  thou  wilt  be  preserved  in  the  truth  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.  I  want  thee  to  keep  the  dear  children 
together,  as  much  as  thou  can:  dress  them  plain  and 
decent :  attend  your  meetings  diligently :  try  to 
keep  them  from  unprofitable  company :  live  retired  as 
much  as  possible:  and  on  first  day  afternoon  sit  down 
and  read  in  the  Scriptures  of  truth."  Then  said, 
"  Oh  may  we  all  meet  in  heaven,  where  there  will  be 
no  more  separation,  but  a  never-ending  state  of  joy 
and  peace."  7lh  day  evening  she  said  she  felt  a  great 
interest  in  our  welfare  every  way;  and  wished  some 
one  might  be  left  to  take  care  of  the  small  children, 
when  the  rest  went  to  meeting;  as  there  might  seri- 
ous accidents  happen  if  it  was  not  attended  to.  She 
said,  "  I  have  been  much  favoured  to-day,  as  I  have 
felt  no  pain,  and  think  I  have  the  use  of  my  faculties 
as  well,  if  not  better  than  ever  I  had."  And  then 
said,  "  How  can  any  one  believe  they  have  lost  no- 
thing by  the  fall  of  Adam,  nor  gained  any  thing  by 
the  death  and  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ.'  But  those 
that  believe  these  things  will  find  themselves  very 


much  deceived,  as  it  is  by  and  through  hi»  precious 
blood,  that  we  must  know  redemption  from  sin;  as 
we  must  first  be  made  sensible  of  our  own  lost  and 
undone  state  in  the  fall,  before  we  shall  know  and 
feel  him  to  be  our  Saviour,  Mediator,  and  Interces- 
sor, between  us  and  our  God."  1st  day,  23th,  she  said, 
"  I  feel  very  sick  and  weak,  but  all  is  peace."  At 
another  time  said,  '"I  am  very  glad  that  I  have  not 
taken  any  opium;  as  I  can  enjoy  the  divine  presence 
more  fully,  and  am,  I  think,  in  possession  of  every 
faculty."  4th  day,  Ist  of  7th  month,  having  a  very 
great  oppression  at  her  breast  and  heart,  she  appear- 
ed to  suffer  very  much  for  some  time.  She  then 
said,  "  I  thought  I  should  not  have  lived  through  this 
spell,  but  death  has  no  terrors;  for  I  have  received 
the  assurance  that  all  is  well.  I  have  put  up  ray 
humble  petition  that  there  might  be  an  evidence  giv- 
en me,  and  I  have  received  it,  through  the  merits 
of  the  crucified  Saviour.  Blessed  and  adored  be  his 
holy  name.  When  at  my  worst,  I  found  nothing  in 
my  way.  All  was  sweet  and  comfortable;  with  an 
assurance  that  the  blessed  Redeemer  would  receive 
my  spirit  into  a  never-ending  state  of  felicity."  5th 
day,  2nd,  after  recovering  so  as  to  speak,  she  inquired 
if  she  had  not  had  a  very  bad  spell.  And  on  being 
told  it  was  thought  the  worst  she  had  ever  had,  she 
said  to  her  husband:  "I  have  suffered  exceedingly. 
I  cannot  make  thee  sensible  of  my  suffering.  But 
the  will  of  my  heavenly  Father  be  done.  I  am  will- 
ing to  suffer  all  that  he  sees  meet  to  put  on  me." 
About  one  o'clock  she  said:  "I  have  suffered  more 
this  day  than  has  been  common  for  me.  But  I  feel 
the  soul  deepl}'  anchored  in  Christ  Jesus,  the  rock  of 
ages  and  hope  of  man's  eternal  salvation."  2nd  dav. 
13th  of  7th  month,  on  being  asked  how  she  was,  she 
said:  "  The  mind  is  all  peace;  nothing  but  peace.  1 
have  humbly  petitioned  that  if  there  was  any  thinsr 
more  for  me  to  do,  it  might  be  made  manifest;  and 
that  if  consistent  with  the  divine  will,  I  might  not 
continue  in  this  world  much  longer,  for  death  has  no 
terror,  and  I  have  no  wish  to  get  well;  but  feel  a  great 
interest  in  your  welfare  every  way."  She  divers 
times  spoke  of  our  blessed  Saviour  in  a  very  instruc- 
tive manner:  often  saying,  "he  is  the  only  means  of 
redemption — the  only  way  to  salvation.  I  know  by 
experience."  She  often  spoke  of  those  who  had  se- 
parated themselves  from  the  Society,  in  a  very  re- 
markable manner.  At  one  time  she  said,  "  They  deny 
the  only  means — the  only  way.  Where  is  their  hope' 
poor  deluded  people — how  I  do  pity  them!  They 
have  built  on  a  sandy  foundation,  which  cannot 
stand."  One  evening  she  mentioned  what  great 
quietness  and  peace  of  mind  she  had  enjoyed  from 
the  first,  and  said:  "  I  look  forward  to  the  end  of  joy. 
Death  is  no  terror  to  me:"  adding,  "  my  hope  is  in 
the  merits  of  my  dear  Redeemer — in  the  merits  of  a 
crucified  Saviour."  On  taking  leave  of  her  sister, 
she  said  to  her:  "We  must  give  up  to  part  cheerfully. 
I  hope  we  shall  meet  in  a  happier  world.  Give  ray 
love  to  all  the  dear  children,  and  all  inquiring  friends." 
Being  asked  by  an  elderly  Friend,  if  she  felt  perfectly 
resigned,  .she  answered,  "  Yes:"  and  added,  "I  think 
I  can  say,  '  not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done.'  "  At  an- 
other time  taking  leave  of  a  relation,  she  said  to  her: 
"  I  love  thee,  and  always  have  loved  thee.  And  I 
want  thee  to  prepare  to  meet  me  in  a  better  world." 

On  being  asked  if  she  had  not  a  legacy  of  love  for 

 ,  she  said,  "  Yes  I  love  them;  and  I  think 

they  love  me.  How  kind  and  affectionate  they  are 
to  me!  I  am  sure  they  are  not  Hicksitesin  principle 
— for  I  have  discovered  a  great  difference  in  my  feel- 
ings, when  some  of  these  people  have  been  in  the 
room.  Oh,  what  darkness  and  death  attend  them!" 
26th  of  7lh  month  she  called  her  husband  to  her  bed, 
and  said,  "  Oh  the  joy  I  feel !  The  whole  bed  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  presence  of  the  dear  Redeemer,  and 
I  can  see  the  blessed  Jesus  stand  ready  to  receive  me 
to  his  arms.  And  if  ray  strength  would  admit,  how 
I  could  praise  his  holy  name!"  7th  day  morning,  1st 
of  8th  month,  she  said,  "1  feel  great  peace  of  mind 
this  morning,  and  am  ready  to  go  at  any  time,  that 
it  may  please  the  divine  Master  to  take  me  to  him- 
self." During  the  course  of  her  ill.iess,  which  was 
of  long  continuance,  she  was  very  affectionate  to- 
wards her  friends  and  those  that  attended  her — fre- 
quently mentioning  their  kindness,  and  wishing  that 
all  might  come  to  kr.ow  Jesus  Christ  to  be  their  Re- 
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deeraer,  as  she  was  well  satisfied  that  every  tongue 
must  confess  that  he  is  Lord  of  all,  to  the  glory  of 
God.  Often  saying,  "  It  is  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ 
with  his  atoning  blood  that  has  saved  me,  and  it  is 
thu  Lord  Jesus  Christ  that  is  the  Redeemer  of  poor 
sinners.  We  have  nothing  of  our  own  to  boast  of; 
for  of  ourselves  we  can  do  nothing  that  will  be  ac- 
ceptable in  his  divine  sight.  In  the  early  part  of  her 
sickness,  she  often  said,  that  her  faith  was  unshaken 
in  the  Redeemer's  power  and  offices;  butsaid,  "  lean- 
not  pray,  only  as  he  moves  me  to  it;  and  1  feel  anxious 
to  wait  on  him  at  all  tiraes,  and  for  all  things;  being 
fully  satisfied  that  he  will  not  withhold  any  good 
thing  from  those  that  love  and  obey  him."  And 
near  the  close  she  often  broke  forth  in  ejaculations 
of  praise  to  the  crucified  Saviour,  as  the  author  and 
finisher  of  her  faith;  frequently  saying,  "  all  is  well, 
all  is  peace,  through  the  merits  of  the  dear  Redeem- 
er." Many  more  deep  and  worthy  expressions  she 
was  heard  to  utter  during  her  illness,  but  these  are 
sufficient  to  show  that  she  was  prepared  for  her  great 
change.  She  continued  in  a  quiet  frame  of  mind, 
growing  weaker  and  weaker  until  2nd  day, 3rd  of  8th 
month,  when  she  seemed  rather  worse  than  common; 
and  breathed  with  considerable  difficulty,  which  seem- 
ed to  increase  until  near  3  o'clock,  when  she  request- 
ed to  be  raised  up  in  bed,  which  being  done,  after  a 
short  struggle  she  appeared  easy,  and  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes quietly  departed,  resigning  up  her  spirit  to  him 
who  gave  it. — Miscellaneous  Repository. 

Inserted  by  Request. 
REPORT 

Of  the  Committee  appointed  at  the  meeling  held  in 
the  hall  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  on  the  21st  of 
October  last,  in  behalf  of  the  American  Coloniza- 
tion Society. 

The  committee  report  that  in  pursuance  of  the  re- 
solution, appointing  them  to  obtain  subscriptions  and 
contributions  in  aid  of  the  American  Colonization 
Society — they  proceeded  to  solicit  subscriptions  and 
donations,  and  have  received  the  sum  of  $2,290,  be- 
sides one  subscription  of  f  1,000  and  one  of  ^300; 
each  payable  in  ten  annual  instalments. 

They  further  report,  that  soon  after  they  had  com- 
menced their  collections,  a  communication  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Pennsylvania  Colonization  Society, 
established  in  this  city,  from  the  American  Coloniza- 
tion Society  at  Washington,  stating,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  exertions  made  by  that  society, 
their  treasury  was  so  much  exhausted,  that  they 
could  not,  for  some  time,  fit  out  another  expedition 
to  Africa;  and  suggesting  that  the  Pennsylvania  So- 
ciety should  undertake  one  with  the  funds  which 
might  be  raised  in  this  city.  The  proposition  was 
accepted  by  the  Pennsylvania  Society,  and  arrange- 
ments were  immediately  commenced  for  the  contem- 
plated expedition. 

The  brig  Liberia,  a  newly  built  vessel  of  this  port, 
was  engaged  to  go  to  Norfolk  in  Virginia,  there  to 
receive  on  board  such  liberated  slaves  as  should  be 
assembled  by  the  parent  society,  and  sail  thence  on 
the  15th  of  January  for  the  coast  of  Africa. 

The  terms  agreed  upon,  were  25  dollars  for  each 
passenger  over  twelve  years  of  age — $12  50  for  those 
between  twelve  and  two,  and  nothing  for  infants  un- 
der two.  Within  the  time  stipulated,  the  brig  pro- 
ceeded to  Norfolk,  and  having  received  on  board 
the  emigrants,  sailed  for  the  colony  with  58  passen- 
gers, of  whom  49  were  liberated  slaves,  for  whoso 
passage  the  treasurer  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society 
paid  the  stipulated  prices,  on  receiving,  from  the 
society  at  Washington,  a  list  of  their  names  and  ages, 
together  with  the  places  from  which  they  had  come. 
These,  it  is  hoped,  have  before  this  time,  safely 
reached  their  adopted  home  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
Within  a  few  days  after  the  sailing  of  the  Liberia, 
there  arrived  at  Norfolk,  after  a  toilt-'ome  journey  of 
600  miles  over  land  on  foot,  a  company  of  30  enfran- 
chised slaves,  who  had  been  liberated  by  a  benevo- 
lent gentlemen  of  Georgia,  for  the  purpose  of  going 
to  the  colony — and  had  been  expected  to  go  in  the 
Liberia;  but  unfortunately  were  delayed  till  after  the 
vessel  had  sailed — and  they  have  been  obliged  to 
remain  at  Norfolk,  waiting  another  opportunity. 

Under  thcce  circumstances,  the  societj  at  Wash- 


ington being  anxious  to  send  these  and  other  libera- 
ted slaves  to  the  colony,  but  unable,  from  the  state 
of  their  funds,  to  do  so  at  present,  expressed  a  desire 
that  the  managers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  would 
provide  for  their  transportation.  This  they  have 
agreed  to  do,  relying  on  the  generosity  of  their  fel- 
low citizens  to  enable.them  to  accomplish  the  under- 
taking. They  have  engaged  the  brig  Montgomery, 
to  proceed  from  this  port  to  Norfolk,  where  she  is 
to  take  on  board  the  emigrants,  and  proceed  to  the 
colony  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  time  fixed  for 
sailing  from  Norfolk,  is  the  10th  of  April  next,  when 
it  is  expected  that  one  hundred  emigrants  will  be 
there  ready  to  embark. 

For  this  purpose  the  committee  placed  all  the 
money  they  have  received,  at  the  disposal  of  the  ma- 
nagers of  the  Pennsylvania  Colonization  Society. 

In  making  this  disposition  of  funds  collected  by 
them,  the  committee  felt  themselves  justified  by  the 
resolution  under  which  they  were  appointed ;  and  in 
submitting  this  report,  they  take  the  liberty  of  re- 
commending this  noble  charity  to  the  attention  of 
their  fellow  citizens.  That  it  is  the  best  mode  of 
promoting  the  cause  of  abolition,  a  cause  deservedly 
cherished  by  the  philanthropists  of  Pennsylvania,  is 
evident  from  the  fact,  that  by  this  means,  hundreds 
may  be  emancipated,  and  placed  in  a  situation  to  en- 
joy all  the  blessings  of  liberty,  at  a  comparatively 
small  expense,  (viz.  merely  the  cost  of  conveying 
them  to  the  colony,  for  their  owners  are  willing  to 
liberate  them  on  condition  that  they  emigrate,)  while 
by  any  other  mode  a  large  expenditure  is  necessary 
to  purchase  the  freedom  of  a  single  individual,  whose 
situation  is,  but  too  frequently,  rendered  much  worse 
by  the  change. 

Thus  impressed,  the  committee  earnestly  and  re- 
spectfully invite  the  patronage  of  every  friend  of  the 
African  race,  to  assist  them  in  this  work  of  benefi- 
cence: contributions  in  agricultural  and  mechanical 
implements,  booKs  and  other  articles  suitable  for  the 
numerous  schools  for  the  children  of  the  colony  and 
of  the  natives,  provisions,  clothing,  and  merchandize 
suitable  for  that  purpose,  will  be  thankfully  received 
by  John  Hanson,  N.  E.  corner  of  Market  and  Water 
streets,  and  Gerard  Ralston,  No.  103  South  Front 
street.  Donations  in  money  by  Dr.  James,  No.  7  York 
Buildings,  Walnut  street;  by  Gerard  Ralston,  No.  103 
South  Front  street;  Elliot  Cresson,  No.  30  Sansom 
street ;  by  Rev.  G.  Boyd,  No.  —  Vine  street ;  and  by 
the  Rev.  C.  M.  Dupuy,  No.  403  South  Front  street. 

WILLIAM  WHITE,  Chair'n  of  Com. 

Elliot  Cresson,  Secretary. 
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The  article  signed  Benezet,  which  appears 
to-day,  well  deserves  the  close  and  serious  at- 
tention of  those,  to  whose  circumstances,  from 
its  general  drift,  it  more  particularly  applies. 
']'he  subject  of  education,  so  intimately  asso- 
ciated as  it  is  with  the  prosperity,  indeed  with 
the  very  existence  of  our  religious  Society,  can- 
not well  be  too  often  brought  into  view,  or  be 
soon  exhausted  ;  and  we  are  gratified  that  this 
journal  should  be  chosen  as  the  vehicle  of  such 
communications  as  the  one  in  question,  and 
tliose  in  the  course  of  publication,  under  the 
signature  of  Ascham  :  agreeing  in  the  main 
object,  the  general  good,  though  occupying  dif- 
ferent parls  of  the  field  of  discussion.  For 
ourselves,  we  have  felt  a  peculiar  interest,  both 
in  former  years  and  of  more  recent  time,  in 
those  institutions  located  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  under  the  appellation  of  Monthly  and 
Preparative  Meeting  Schools.  We  conceive 
it  a  matter  of  the  greatest  moment  that  these 
should  be  patronised  and  cherished  in  the  spi- 


rit, and  according  to  the  details  of  a  beautiful 
plan,  developed  in  a  report  made  to  our  Year- 
ly Meeting  some  sixty  years  since,  and  of 
which,  if  we  mistake  not,  that  truly  Christian 
philanthropist,  Anthony  Benezet,  was  promi- 
nently concerned  in  the  projection. 

However  people  may  vary  in  opinion,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  views  they  take,  as  to 
the  success  likely  to  attend  the  labours  of  the 
Colonization  Society,  in  effecting  the  final  ex- 
tinction of  Negro  slavery  in  this  country,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  enterprize  holds  out 
other  inducements  strong  enough  to  conciliate 
the  good  will  of  the  liberal  and  humane.  The 
expenses  incident  to  an  outfit  to  Liberia  is 
surely  no  object  in  competition  with  the  fact, 
of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  fellow 
beings  rescued  from  the  gripe  of  a  cruel  and 
interminable  slavery,  and  placed  in  a  situation 
to  participate,  as  free  citizens,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  prosperous  settlement  in  the  land  of 
their  fathers.  That  settlement,  also,  may  now 
be  considered  as  permanent,  and  in  concert 
with  the  various  enterprises  of  the  British  go- 
vernment of  like  tendency,  presents  the  ex- 
hilarating prospect,  that  with  the  growth  of 
commerce  and  the  arts,  the  certain  harbingers 
of  civilization,  a  way  will  be  effectually  open- 
ed, for  the  spreading  of  the  light  of  Christian- 
ity in  that  benighted  region.  Those  of  our 
readers  disposed  to  be  helpful  in  so  good  a  work, 
are  referred  to  the  report  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  obtain  contributions  in  aid  of  the 
American  Colonization  Society  placed  on  this 
page. 

The  memorial  which  we  have  inserted  from 
our  brethren  of  New  England  in  behalf  of  the 
Cherokee  and  other  south-western  Indians,  ex- 
hibits a  forcible  view  of  the  subject,  in  lan- 
guage at  once  mild,  pacific,  firm  and  dignified. 
What  may  yet  come  of  the  multiplied  declara- 
tions indicative  of  the  public  feeling  on  this 
deeply  affecting  and  momentous  subject,  we 
are  not  able  to  perceive,  but  have  reason  to 
believe  that  at  least  a  powerful  sensation  has 
been  produced  in  the  minds  of  our  rulers  at 
Washington,  and  we  are  not  prepared  utterly 
to  despair  that  the  result  will  in  some  degree 
be  in  consonance  with  our  wishes. 

In  placing  the  names  of  the  corresponding  com- 
mittee of  the  Bible  Assosiation  in  last  number,  the 
residence  of  Isaac  Collins,  No.  340,  Mulberry  street, 
was  unintentionally  omitted. 


Died — On  the  22d  of  last  month,  in  the  40th  year 
of  her  age,  Hannah,  the  wife  of  John  James,  of  East 
Bradford  township,  Chester  county,  and  daughter  of 
the  late  Chej'ney  JeflTsris. 

It  is  consoling  to  surviving  friends  when  evidence 
is  afforded  that  faith  in  Christ,  which  has  produced 
peaceable  fruits  in  life,  enables  the  believer  to  triumph 
over  the  fear  of  death.  To  our  departed  friend  the 
supporting  assurance  of  this  faith  was  granted,  ena- 
bling her  to  resign  herself  up  without  a  murmur  to 
her  merciful  Creator.  She  took  an  affectionate  fare- 
well of  her  children,  imparting  to  them  and  to  other 
near  connexions  her  dying  counsels.  The  clothing 
of  her  spirit  seemed  to  be  love,  and  she  said,  very  eni- 
phat'cally,  "  Give  my  love  to  all  my  dear  friends.'' 
After  appearing  to  have  relieved  her  mind,  she  looked 
round  upon  those  collected  about  her,  and  said,  "  I 
do  not  know  that  I  can  do  better  than  say  farewell 
to  you  all,  and  may  my  dear  Saviour  take  me  to 
himself." 
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FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

EDUCATION,  NO.  3. 

"  Good  instruction  is  better  than  riches." 

Wm.  Penn. 

It  is  very  far  from  my  design  to  furnish  a 
complete  treatise  of  education  for  the  pages 
of  "  The  Friend."  Such  a  course  would  be 
both  wearisome  and  useless.  My  view  is  chief- 
ly to  direct  attention  to  those  studies,  which 
essentially  belong  to  a  course  of  liberal  in- 
struction, and  which,  as  they  have  been  long 
neglected  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  seem  to 
me  to  require  particular  consideration.  In 
conformity  with  this  view,  I  shall  proceed 
to  offer  some  remarks  upon  the  advan- 
tages of  what  is  commonly  called  classical 
learning.  And  as  doubts  have  occasionally 
been  thrown  upon  the  utility  of  this  kind  of 
learning  in  a  course  of  general  education, 
and  as  these  doubts  have  been  supported  by 
arguments  which  may  appear  very  plausible 
to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  sub- 
ject, I  shall  examine  it  at  greater  length  than 
would  otherwise  be  necessary,  and  endeavour 
to  show,  that  no  system  of  education  can  ever 
be  complete,  without  assigning  a  prominent 
place  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages. 

In  whatever  light  these  studies  are  regard- 
ed, whether  as  an  exercise  for  the  youthful 
mind,  or  as  the  delight  and  ornament  of  our 
riper  years,  they  have  the  strongest  claims  to 
our  attention.  As  soon  as  a  boy  has  become 
tolerably  proficient  in  the  simple  rudiments  of 
an  English  education,  reading  ?nd  writing,  for 
instance,  with  the  first  rules  of  arithmetic  and 
the  elements  of  geography,  I  would  put  him 
to  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages.  It  is 
useless  to  fix  upon  any  particular  age  for  this 
purpose,  as  the  attainments  of  children  of  the 
same  age  vary  so  widely;  but  the  requisite  de- 
gree of  proficiency  is  commonly  attained  long 
before  the  reasoning  powers  begin  to  develope 
themselves  to  much  extent,  perhaps  when  boys 
are  about  eight  or  ten  years  old.  We  have 
then  a  long  period  in  which  our  eflTorts  must 
be  chiefly  directed  to  the  improvement  of  the 
memory,  and  which  is  in  fact  the  most  favour 
able  of  our  whole  life  for  the  acquisition  of  a 
variety  of  details,  to  which  most  minds  are 
with  difficulty  brought  to  bend  their  attention 


at  any  time  afterwards.  But  althougii  nature 
thus  points  us,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  memory,  and  although  I  highly  dis- 
approve of  that  forced  expansion  of  the  rea- 
soning faculty  which  is  sometimes  attempted, 
yet  this  ought  by  no  means  to  be  wholly  ne- 
glected, even  at  the  early  age  alluded  to;  and 
that  study  is  manifestly  best  suited  to  our 
purpose,  which,  whilst  it  strengthens  the  me- 
mory, and  forms  habits  of  diligence  and  atten- 
tion, calls  the  reason  and  the  imagination  like- 
wise into  moderate  action,  and  prepares  the 
mind  for  deeper  and  more  vigorous  exertion, 
as  these  higher  powers  are  gradually  unfold- 
ed. The  study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages, or  of  the  former  alone,  if  both  cannot 
be  acquired,  combine  these  advantages  in  an 
extraordinary  degree.  As  soon  as  a  boy  be- 
gins to  translate  Latin,  and  he  should  not  be 
kept  too  long  at  the  grammar  before  some 
easy  selections  are  put  into  his  hands,  he  will 
have  a  moderate  and  healthy  exercise  for  his 
youthful  reason,  which  will  increase  in  inten- 
sity as  he  advances  in  his  career,  until,  by 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  structure 
and  analysis  of  language  in  general,  he  be- 
comes fully  prepared  for  the  more  expanded 
exercise  of  his  intellectual  powers,  which  phi- 
osophy  and  the  mathematics  require. 

It  has  been  sometimes  objected,  that  much 
time  is  wasted  at  school  in  the  acquisition  of 
a  knowledge  of  words;  but  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced, that  the  great  importance  of  this  very 
knowledge  is  far  too  little  understood  and  ap- 
preciated, and  that  mankind  in  general  are 
not  sufficiently  aware  of  the  powerful  influ- 
ence whicli  it  exerts  upon  the  habits  and  cha- 
racter of  the  mind. 

Much  of  the  difficulty  which  we  experi- 
ence in  our  inquiries  after  truth,  and  indeed 
in  our  intercourse  with  one  another,  arises 
from  the  loose  and  inaccurate  manner  in  which 
many  people  use  words;  and  I  am  almost 
ready  to  believe,  that  the  early  and  critical 
study  of  some  foreign  language,  is  indispensa- 
ble for  the  correction  of  this  abundant  and 
dangerous  source  of  error,  on  account  of 
the  nice  discrimination  which  it  teaches  us  in 
the  choice  and  signification  of  words,  and  the 
strict  attention  which  it  compels  us  to  give  to 
their  proper  employment  and  distribution. 
From  the  philosophical  construction  and  va- 
riety of  the  ancient  languages,  they  are  by  far 
the  most  proper  for  this  purpose;  and  hence 
it  is,  that  the  study  of  Latin  is  the  easiest  and 
most  expeditious  method  of  acquiring  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  our  own  tongue.  It  has 
also  been  positively  asserted,  that  boys  who 
have  spent  half  their  time  at  Latin,  besides 
making  a  fair  proficiency  in  that  language, 
have  actually  progressed  faster  in  their  Eng- 


lish studies,  than  others  who  have  devoted  their 
whole  time  to  the  latter;  ;'.nd  however  singu- 
lar it  may  seem  to  some,  I  do  not  at  all  doubt 
the  truth  of  it.  And  were  no  further  advan- 
tages to  be  gained  by  these  studies  than  I  have 
already  enumerated,  together  with  such  as 
analogy  will  readily  suggest  to  the  mind  of  the 
intelligent  reader,  I  should  deem  them  well 
worthy  of  the  atterition  which  is  commonly 
bestowed  upon  them  in  our  higher  schools  and 
colleges.  But  they  have  a  wider  and  a 
more  varied  influence.  As  the  student  ad- 
vances in  years  and  acquirements,  he  is  able 
to  comprehend  the  merits,  and  inhale  a  por- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  the  authors  whose  works 
he  reads;  and,  to  use  the  language  of  a  late 
elegant  writer,  it  must  be  admitted  on  all 
hands,  "  that  the  relics  of  Grecian  and  Ro- 
man literature  contain  some  of  the  choicest 
fruits  of  human  genius;  that  the  poets,  histo- 
rians, the  orators,  and  the  philosophers  of 
Greece  especially,  huve  each  in  their  several 
lines  brought  home,  and  laid  at  our  feet,  the 
richest  treasures  of  invention;  that  the  his- 
tory of  those  early  times  presents  us  with 
a  view  of  things  '  nobly  done  and  worthily 
spoken;'  that  the  mind  and  spirit  which  breath- 
ed them,  live  still  and  will  for  ever  live  in  the 
writings  which  remain  to  us;  and  that  accord- 
ing as  taste  and  genius  and  learning  have  been 
valued  among  men,  those  precious  remains 
have  been  held  still  dearer  and  more  sacred." 
And  although,  as  it  may  sometimes  happen, 
the  classical  remains  of  antiquity  should,  at  the 
time  we  learn  them,  do  little  more  than  afford 
a  gratification  to  the  ear,  still,  in  the  words  of 
another  great  author,  they  "  supply  us  with 
inexhaustible  sources  of  the  most  refined  en- 
joyment; and  as  our  various  powers  gradually 
unfold  themselves,  are  poured  forth,  without 
effort,  from  the  memory,  to  dehght  the  imagi- 
nation and  improve  the  heart."  The  objec- 
tions which  have  sometimes  been  urged  against 
the  indiscriminate  perusal  in  schools  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  is  now  happily  ob- 
viated, by  the  judicious  selections  which  have 
lately  been  made,  free  from  the  impurities, 
which,  it  (must  be  confessed,  disfigure  some 
of  the  pages  of  antiquity.  By  this  work  a 
great  service  has  been  rendered  to  the  cause 
of  education,  and  these  purified  editions  ought, 
in  my  opinion,  to  be  introduced  universally 
into  classical  seminaries. 

In  connexion  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages, there  are  numerous  collateral  branches, 
which  should  be  made  to  occupy  much  of  the 
attention  of  a  classical  student:  Ancient  his- 
tory, geography,  antiquities,  and  chronology, 
are  peculiarly  proper  for  this  period  of  study, 
on  account  of  the  intimate  relation  which  they 
bear  to  the  learned  languages  themselves,  and 
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because  the  details  of  these  sciences  can  be 
learned  with  facility  by  children,  whereas, 
however  necessai-y  their  acquisition,  it  is  al- 
ways painful  and  uninteresting  to  our  riper 
years.  From  the  want  of  proper  attention  to 
these  latter  branches,  and  from  the  careless 
and  superficial  manner  in  which  the  languages 
are  often  taught,  many  boys  undoubtedly  leave 
school  but  little  benefited  by  their  classical 
acquirements.  Such  will  be  the  consequence 
of  imperfect  systems  and  incompetent  teachers 
in  every  department  of  learning.  But  let  the 
system  be  well  chosen  and  strictly  adhered  to, 
let  teachers  be  selected  who  are  not  only  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  the  subject  of  their 
profession,  but  possessed  of  that  knowledge 
of  the  human  mind  and  character,  which  is  in- 
dispensably requisite  for  giving  a  right  direc- 
tion to  the  different  faculties  of  children,  let 
an  exact  but  generous  discipline  be  established 
and  enforced,  let  no  endeavours  be  spared  to 
form  habits  of  patient  and  unremitted  exertion, 
and  we  need  have  no  fear  of  the  result. 

ASCHAM. 
FOR  THE  FJIIEND. 

RAMBLES  OF  A  NATURALIST,  NO.  12. 

Had  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  some  living 
crows,  they  were  to  be  employed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  After  having  made  a  sort  of 
concealment  of  brushwood  within  good  gun- 
shot distance,  the  crows  were  to  be  fastened 
by  their  wings  on  their  backs  between  two 
pegs,  yet  not  so  closely  as  to  prevent  them 
from  fluttering  or  struggling.  The  other  crows, 
who  are  always  very  inquisitive  where  their 
species  is  in  any  trouble,  were  expected  to 
light  down  near  the  captives,  and  the  latter 
would  certainly  seize  the  first  that  came  near 
enough  with  their  claws,  and  held  on  pertina- 
ciously. This  would  have  produced  fighting 
and  screaming  in  abundance,  and  the  wiiolc 
flock  might  gradually  be  so  drawn  into  the 
fray,  as  to  allow  many  opportunities  of  dis- 
charging the  guns  upon  them  with  full  effect. 
This  I  have  often  observed  that  when  a  quar- 
rel or  fight  took  place  in  a  large  flock  or  gang 
of  crows,  a  circumstance  by  no  means  infre- 
quent, it  seemed  soon  to  extend  to  the  whole, 
and  during  the  continuance  of  their  anger,  all 
the  usual  caution  of  their  nature  appeared  to 
be  forgotten,  allowing  themselves  at  such 
times  to  be  approached  closely  and  regardless 
of  men,  fire-arms,  or  the  fall  of  their  compa- 
nions, continuing  their  wrangling  with  ran- 
corous obstinacy.  A  similar  disposition  may 
be  produced  among  them  by  catching  a  large 
owl,  and  tying  it  with  a  cord  of  moderate 
length  to  the  limb  of  a  naked  tree  in  a  neigh- 
bourhood frequented  by  the  crows.  The  owl 
is  one  of  the  few  enemies  which  the  crow  has 
much  reason  to  dread,  as  it  robs  the  nests  of 
their  young,  whenever  they  are  left  for  the 
shortest  time.  Hence,  wlienever  crows  discover 
an  owl  in  the  day  time,  like  many  other  birds, 
they  commence  an  attack  upon  it,  screaming 
most  vociferously,  and  bringing  togetlier  all  of 
their  species  within  hearing.  Once  this  cla- 
mour has  fairly  begun,  and  their  passions  are 
fully  aroused,  their  is  little  danger  of  their  be- 
ing scared  away,  and  the  chance  of  destroying 
them  by  shooting,  is  continued  as  long  as  the 


owl  remains  uninjured.  But  one  such  op- 
portunity presented  during  my  residence  where 
crows  were  abundant,  and  this  was  unfortu- 
nately spoiled  by  the  eagerness  of  one  of  the 
gunners  who,  in  his  eagerness  to  demolish  one 
of  the  crows,  fixed  upon  some  that  were  most 
busy  with  the  owl,  and  killed  it  instead  of  its 
disturbers,  which  at  once  ended  the  sport. 
When  the  crows  leave  the  roost,  at  early 
dawn,  they  generally  fly  to  a  naked  or  leafless 
tree  in  the  nearest  field,  and  their  plume  them- 
selves and  chatter  until  the  day  light  is  sufli- 
ciently  clear  to  show  all  objects  with  distinct- 
ness. Of  this  circumstance  I  have  taken 
advantage  several  times  to  get  good  shots  at 
them  in  this  way.  During  the  day  time,  hav- 
ing selected  a  spot  within  proper  distance  of 
the  tree  frequented  by  them  in  the  morning,  I 
have  built  with  brushwood  and  pine  bushes  a 
thick  closer  screen,  behind  which  one  or  two 
persons  might  move  securely  without  being 
observed.  Proper  openings,  through  which 
to  level  the  guns  were  also  made,  as  the  slight- 
est stir  or  noise  could  not  be  made  at  the  time 
of  action,  without  a  risk  of  rendering  all  the  pre. 
parations  fruitless.  The  guns  were  all  in  order 
and  loaded  before  going  to  bed,  and  at  an  hour  or 
two  before  day-light,  we  repaired  quietly  to  the 
field  and  stationed  ourselves  behind  the  screen, 
where,  having  mounted  our  guns  at  the  loop- 
holes to  be  in  perfect  readiness,  we  waited 
patiently  for  the  day-break.  Soon  after  the 
gray  twilight  of  the  dawn  began  to  displace 
the  darkness,  the  voice  of  one  of  our  expect- 
ed visitants  would  be  heard  from  the  distant 
forest,  and  shortly  after  a  single  crow  would 
slowly  sail  towards  the  solitary  tree  and  settle 
on  its  very  summit.  Presently  a  few  mere 
would  arrive  singly,  and  in  a  little  while  small 
flocks  followed.  Conversation  among  them  is 
at  first  rather  limited  to  occasional  salutations, 
but  as  the  flock  begins  to  grow  numerous,  it  be- 
comes general  and  very  animated,  and  by  this 
time  all  that  may  be  expected  on  this  occasion 
have  arrived.  This  may  be  known  also,byobser- 
vingone  or  more  of  them  descend  to  the  ground, 
and  if  the  gunners  do  not  now  make  the  best 
of  the  occasion,  it  will  soon  be  lost,  as  the 
whole  gang  will  presently  sail  off,  scattering 
as  they  go.  However,  we  rarely  waited  till 
there  was  a  danger  of  their  departure,  but  as 
soon  as  the  flock  had  fairly  arrived  and  were  still 
crowded  upon  the  upper  parts  of  the  tree,  we 
pulled  triggers  together,  aiming  at  the  thickest 
of  the  throng.  In  this  way,  by  killing  and 
wounding  them,  with  two  or  three  guns,  a 
dozen  or  more  would  be  destroyed.  It  was 
of  course  needless  to  expect  to  find  a  similar 
opportunity  in  the  same  place  for  a  long  time 
afterwards,  as  those  which  escaped,  had  too 
good  memories  to  return  to  so  disastrous  a 
spot.  By  ascertaining  other  situations  at  con- 
siderable distances,  we  could  every  now  and 
then  obtain  similar  advantages  over  them. 

About  the  years  1800,  1,  2,  3,  4,  the  crows 
were  so  vastly  accumulated  and  destructive  in 
the  state  of  Maryland,  that  the  government, 
to  hasten  their  diminution,  received  their  heads 
in  payment  of  taxes,  at  the  price  of  three  cents 
each.  The  store-keepers  bought  them  of  the 
boys  and  shooters,  who  had  no  taxes  to  pay,  at 
a  rather  lower  rate,  or  exchanged  powder  and 


shot  for  them.  This  measure  caused  a  great 
havoc  to  be  kept  up  among  them,  and  in  a  few 
years  so  much  diminished  the  grievance,  that 
the  price  was  withdrawn.  Two  modes  of 
shooting  them  in  considerable  numbers  were 
followed  and  with  great  success;  the  one,  that 
of  killing  them  while  on  the  wing  towards  the 
roost,  and  the  other  attacking  them  in  the 
night  when  they  had  been  for  some  hours 
asleep.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  regular- 
ity with  which  vast  flocks  move  from  various 
quarters  of  the  country  to  their  roosting  places 
every  afternoon,  and  the  uniformity  of  the 
route  they  pursue.  In  cold  weather,  when 
all  the  small  bodies  of  water  are  frozen,  and 
they  are  obliged  to  protract  their  flight  to- 
wards the  bays  or  sea,  their  return  is  a  work 
of  consider&iJ.e  labour,  especially  should  a 
strong  wind  blow  against  tliem;  at  this  sea- 
son also,  being  rather  poorly  fed,  they  are 
of  necessity  less  vigorous.  Should  the  wind 
be  adverse,  they  fly  as  near  the  earth  as 
possible,  and  of  this  the  shooters  at  the  time 
I  allude  to  took  advantage.  A  large  number 
would  collect  on  such  an  afternoon,  and  sta- 
tion themselves  close  along  the  foot-way  of  a 
high  bank,  over  which  the  crows  were  in  the 
habit  of  flying;  and  as  they  were  in  a  gi  eat  de- 
gree screened  from  sight  as  the  flock  flew  over, 
keeping  as  low  as  possible  because  of  the  wind, 
their  shots  were  generally  very  effectual.  The 
stronger  was  the  wind,  the  greater  was  their 
success.  The  crows  that  were  not  injured 
found  it  very  difficult  to  rise;  and  those  that  di- 
verged laterally,  only  came  nearer  to  gunners 
stationed  in  expectation  of  such  movements. 
The  flocks  were  several  hours  in  passing  over, 
and  as  there  was  generally  a  considerable  in- 
terval between  each  company  of  considerable 
size,  the  last  arrived,  unsuspicious  of  what  had 
been  going  on,  and  the  shooters  had  time  to  re- 
charge their  arms.  But  the  grand  harvest  of  crow 
heads,  was  derived  from  the  invasion  of  their 
dormitories,  which  are  well  worthy  a  particular 
description,  and  should  be  visited  by  every  one 
who  wishes  to  form  a  proper  idea  of  the  num- 
ber of  these  birds,  that  may  be  accumulated  in 
a  single  district.  The  roost  is  most  common- 
ly the  densest  pine  thicket  that  can  be  found, 
generally  at  no  great  distance  from  some  river, 
bay,  or  other  sheet  of  water,  which  is  the  last 
to  freeze,  or  rarely  is  alloofether  frozen.  To 
such  a  roost,  the  crows,  which,  are  during  the 
day-time,  scattered  over  perhaps  more  than  a 
hundred  miles  of  circumference,  wing  their 
way  every  afternoon,  and  arrive  shortly  after 
sunset.  Endless  columns  pour  in  from  various 
quarters,  and  as  they  arrive  pitch  upon  their 
accustomed  perches,  crowding  closely  togeth- 
er for  the  benefit  of  the  M'armth  and  the  shel- 
ter afforded  by  the  thick  foliage  of  the  pine. 
The  trees  are  literally  bent  by  their  weight, 
and  the  ground  is  covered  for  many  feet  in 
depth  by  their  dung,  which,  by  its  gradual  fer- 
mentation, must  also  tend  to  increase  the 
warmth  of  the  roost.  Such  roosts  are  known 
to  be  thus  occupied  for  years,  beyond  the  me- 
mory of  individuals;  and  I  know  of  one  or 
two,  which  the  oldest  residents  in  the  quarter 
state,  to  have  been  known  to  their  grandfathers, 
and  probably  had  been  resorted  to  by  the  crows 
during  several  ages  previous.    There  is  one 
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of  great  age  and  magnificent  extent,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Rock  Creek,  an  arm  of  the  Pataps- 
00.  They  are  sufficiently  numerous  on  the 
rivers  opening  into  the  Chesapeake,  and  are 
every  where  similar  in  their  general  aspect. 
Wilson  has  signalized  such  a  roost  at  no  great 
distance  from  Bristol,  Pa.  and  I  know  by  ob- 
servation, that  not  less  than  a  million  of  crows 
sleep  there  nighdy  during  the  winter  season. 

To  gather  crow  heads  from  the  roost,  a  very 
large  party  was  made  up,  pi-oportioned  to  the 
extent  of  surface  occupied  by  the  dormitory. 
Armed  with  double  barrelled  and  duck  guns, 
which  threw  a  large  charge  of  shot,  the  com- 
pany was  divided  into  small  parties,  and  these 
took  stations,  selected  during  the  day  time,  so 
as  to  surround  the  roost  as  nearly  as  possible.  A 
dark  night  was  always  preferred,  as  the  crows 
could  not  when  alarmed  fly  far,  and  the  attack 
was  delayed  until  full  midnight.    All  being  at 
their  posts,  the  firing  was  commenced  by  those 
who  were  most  advantageously  posted,  and 
followed  up  successively  by  the  others,  as  the 
affrighted  crows  sought  refuge  in  their  vicini- 
ty. On  every  side  the  carnage  then  raged  fierce- 
ly, and  there  can  scarcely  be  conceived  a  more 
forcible  idea  of  the  horrors  of  a  battle,  than  such 
a  scene  afforded.    The  crows  screaming  with 
fright  and  the  pain  of  wounds,  the  loud  deep 
roar  produced  by  the  raising  of  their  whole 
numBer  in  the  air,  the  incessant  flashing  and 
thundering  of  the  guns,  and  the  shouts  of  their 
eager  destroyers,  all  produced  an  effect  which 
can  never  be  foi'gotten  by  any  one  who  has 
witnessed  it,  nor  can  it  well  be  adequately  com- 
prehended by  those  who  have  not.   Blinded  by 
the  blaze  of  the  powder,  and  bewildered  by  the 
thicker  darkness  that  ensues,  the  crows  rise 
and  settle  again  at  a  short  distance,  without  be- 
ing able  to  withdraw  from  the  field  of  danger; 
and  the  sanguinai'y  work  is  continued  until  the 
shooters  are  fatigued,  or  the  approach  of  day 
light  gives  the  survivors  a  chance  of  escape. 
Then  the  work  of  collecting  the  heads  from 
the  dead  and  wounded  began,  and  this  was  a 
task  of  considerable  difficulty,  as  the  wounded 
used  their  utmost  efforts  to  conceal  and  defend 
themselves.    The  bill  and  half  the  front  of  the 
skull  were  cut  off  together,  and  strung  in  sums 
for  the  tax-gatherer,  and  the  product  of  the 
night  divided  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
party  formed.    Sometimes  the  great  mass  of 
shooters  were  hired  for  the  night,  and  receiv- 
ed no  share  of  scalps,  having  their  ammunition 
provided  by  the  employers;  other  parties  were 
formed  of  friends  and  neighbours,  who  clubbed 
for  the  ammunition,  and  shared  equally  in  the 
result. 

During  hard  winters  the  crows  suffer  severe 
ly,  and  perish  in  considerable  numbers  from 
hunger,  though  they  endure  a  wonderful  de- 
gree of  abstinence  without  much  injury.  When 
starved  severely,  the  poor  wretches  will  swal- 
low bits  of  leather,  rope,  rags,  in  short,  any 
thing  that  appears  to  promise  the  slightest  re- 
lief. Multitudes  belonging  to  the  Bristol  roost, 
perished  during  the  winter  of  1828-9  from  this 
cause.  All  the  water  courses  were  solidly 
frozen,  and  it  was  distressing  to  observe  these 
starvelings  every  morning  winging  their  weary 
way  towards  the  shores  of  the  sea  in  hopes  of 
food,  and  again  to  see  them  toiling  homewards 


in  the  afternoon,  apparently  scarce  able  to  fly. 

In  speaking  of  destroying  crows,  we  have 
never  adverted  to  the  use  of  poison,  which  in 
their  case  is  wholly  inadmissible  on  this  ac- 
count; where  crows  are  common,  hogs  gener- 
ally run  at  large,  and  to  poison  the  crows  would 
equally  poison  them;  the  crows  would  die,  and 
fall  to  the  ground,  where  they  would  certainly 
be  eaten  by  the  hogs. 

Crows,  when  caught  young,  learn  to  talk 
plainly,  if  pains  be  taken  to  repeat  certain 
phrases  to  them,  and  they  become  exceedingly 
impudent  and  troublesome.  Like  all  of  their 
tribe,  they  will  steal  and  hide  silver  or  other 
bright  objects,  of  which  they  can  make  no  pos- 
sible use.  John. 


The  Substance  of  an  Address  to  the  Students 
at  Guxfs  Hospital,  at  the  close  of  the  Lec- 
tures on  Experimental  Philosophy,  by  W il- 
LXAM  Allen. 

{Continued  from  p.  189.) 
We  have  seen,  in  the  course'of  these  lectures, 
how  far  knowledge  may  contribute  to  our  bodi- 
ly comfort  and  convenience;  how  it  tends  to 
enlarge  our  views,  and  expand  our  minds;  and, 
consequently,  of  what  importance  it  is  to  cul- 
tivate our  intellectual  part,  and  to  do  all  in  our 
power  to  diffuse  light  and  knowledge  among 
mankind  in  general;  for  thi.«,  by  degrees,  will 
put  an  end  to  that  bigotry  and  superstition, 
which  tends  to  keep  men  in  ignorance,  and  a 
state  of  depression.  Whenever  we  see  at- 
tempts to  put  down  schools,  and  to  prevent  the 
circulation  of  the  Bible,  we  may  always  be 
sure,  that  there  is  something  wrong,  something 
that  will  not  bear  the  light. 

Though  knowledge  be  power,  yet  every 
thing  depends  upon  the  use  which  we  make  of 
that  power;  and  we  shall  all  of  us  certainly  be 
accountable  for  the  proportion  of  talents  re 
ceived.    It  is  a  humiliating  consideration,  that 
while  all  the  classes  of  inferior  animals  are  con 
stantly  found  performing  the  will  of  God,  the 
only  exception  is  to  be  found  in  man:  in  man 
who  alone  has  been  endowed  with  the  faculty  of 
knowing  his  Creator: — in  man,  who  was  des- 
tined to  communicate  with  him  in  a  spiritual 
manner,  and  who  was  placed  here  as  in  a  state 
of  preparation,  for  the  enjoyment  of  his  presence 
for  ever.    Good  and  evil  are  set  before  us:  we 
are  free  to  choose,  or  to  refuse;  and  we  may  be 
all  assured,  that  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  light  and  knowledge  received,  so  will  be  thej 
nature  of  the  account  at  the  final  close;  for  jus- 
tice is  no  less  an  attribute  of  the  Supreme 
Arbiter  of  the  universe  than  wisdom  or  power. 

But,  whilst  the  most  courageous  among  the 
sons  of  men,  may  be  appalled  at  considering 
this  attribute,  yet  our  gracious  Creator  is  equal- 
ly distinguished  by  that  of  mercy,  considering 
that  we  are  but  dust;  he,  in  infinite  compassion, 
provided  the  means,  in  the  person  of  the  Re- 
deemer, for  reconciliation  with  himself;  and 
this  is  the  only  means  by  which  those  who  are 
brought  to  a  true  sense  of  their  condition,  can 
abide  in  the  presence  of  infinite  purity. 

I  know,  that  I  am  travelling  out  of  the  beat- 
en road;  but  having  undertaken,  on  the  preced- 
ing evenings,  to  explain  to  you  what  I  have  been 
permitted  to  understand  of  the  works  of  our 
Almighty  Creator,  and  having  discovered  in: 


them  such  wisdom,  such  power,  such  benevo- 
lence, can  I  refrain  from  pointing  to  him,  the 
Author  of  it  all,  and  ascribing  the  glory  where 
alone  it  is  due?  Can  I,  when  speaking  of  the 
goodness  so  evidently  displayed  in  the  materi- 
al world,  forbear  to  advert  to  that  greatest  of 
blessings,  which,  in  his  infinite  love,  he  has  be- 
stowed upon  us  by  the  coming  of  the  Son  of 
God  in  the  flesh  ?  When  I  feel  a  warm  interest 
in  your  future  happiness,  and  see  clearly  the 
path  which  will  lead  to  it,  and  when  I  reflect 
that  probably  there  are  many  of  you  present, 
whose  faces  I  shall  see  no  more,  ought  I  to 
refrain  from  speaking  out  boldly,  upon  sub- 
jects of  such  unspeakable  importance  ?  I 
know,  that  the  views  which  I  take,  are,  unhap- 
pily, in  some  quarters,  not  very  fashionable; 
that  they  are  even  humiliating  to  that  philoso- 
phical pride  which  spurns  at  every  thing  beyond 
the  comprehension  of  its  limited  capacity;  but 
how  far  this  is  just,  or  reasonable,  or  really 
philosophical,  we  shall  presently  examine. 

The  Supreme  Being,  though  not  an  object  of 
our  senses,  like  the  masses  of  matter  with 
which  we  are  daily  and  hourly  conversant,  is, 
nevertheless,  actively  present  with  us,  influen- 
cing that  immortal  part  in  his  rational  crea- 
tures, which  is  also  of  a  nature  wholly  differ- 
ent from  any  thing  in  the  material  world.  He 
must  be  deficient,  indeed,  in  intellect,  who  can- 
not discover,  that  a  power,  far  surpassing  any 
thing  conceivable  by  human  capacity,  must  have 
been  at  work,  in  all  that  surrounds  him.  '  In 
him,'  it  has  emphatically  been  said,  '  we  live, 
and  move,  and  have  our  being.'  Invisible  in 
his  nature  and  essence,  he  is  constantly  influ- 
encing our  minds  to  all  that  is  virtuous. 

To  him  we  owe  every  good  thought,  every 
virtuous  determination  ;  and  as  he  wills  the 
happiness  of  all  his  creatures,  we  are  sure  that 
when  we  dry  up  the  tear  of  the  widow  and  the 
fatherless,  when  we  succour  the  distressed  and 
affiicted,  when  we  endeavour  to  promote  peace 
and  good  will  among  men,  we  are  performing 
the  will  of  God.    To  cherish  these  disposi- 
tions and  feelings,  is  of  more  importance  than 
the  great  bulk  of  mankind  imagine.  They 
become  stronger  by  exercise,  and  tend,  by  de- 
grees, to  bring  the  mind  into  that  harmony  with 
the  divine  will,  in  which  (here  is  not  the  least 
disposition  to  hurt  or  destroy.    On  the  other 
hand,  they  shut  themselves  out  from  abundant 
sources  of  consolation  and  joy,  who  harden 
their  hearts  against  these  benign  sensations, 
who,  puffed  up  with  a  foolish  pride  in  conse- 
quence of  their  imaginary  attainments,  refuse 
to  believe  any  thing  which  is  not  cognisable 
by  their  natural  senses  and  faculties.    But  un- 
til a  part  shall  be  proved  to  be  greater  than 
the  whole, — until  it  shall  be  shown,  that  finite 
can  comprehend  infinite, — the  well  regulated 
mind  must  look  with  sorrow  and  amazement, 
at  men  undertaking  to  measure  the  ways  and 
operations  of  Infinite  Wisdom  by  their  little 
standard,  and  giving  rash  decisions  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  Supreme  Intelligence.  It  would 
not  be  so  much  matter  of  surprise,  if  these  un- 
happy individuals  were  found  only  in  the  class 
of  the  uneducated  and  ignorant  part  of  man- 
kind; but  what  shall  we  say  for  those  to  whose 
eyes  the  ample  page  of  science  has  been  un- 
rolled, but  who,  notwithstanding,  with  inverted 
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ambition,  have  struggled  to  descend  below  the 
dignity  of  their  nature,  and  claim  kindred  with 
tlie  brutes,  who  know  not  God.  To  them  we 
may  apply  the  language  of  Young:  With  the 
talents  of  an  angel,  a  man  may  be  a  fool:  if  he 
judge  amiss  in  the  supreme  point,  judging  right 
in  all  else  does  but  aggravate  his  folly." 

If,  then,  all  that  we  admire  in  nature  must 
have  been  the  work  of  a  kind  and  almighty 
hand, — if  we  are  convinced  that  all  the  powers 
we  possess,  are  derived  from  him,  and  suffici- 
ent only  to  give  us  a  faint  glimpse  of  his  in- 
finite perfection, — is  it  too  much  to  ask,  that 
we  should  humbly  trust  in  him  for  what  must 
be  above  our  comprehension,  and  rely,  with 
confidence,  that  in  a  future  state  of  being, 
what  is  now  merely  the  object  of  faith,  will 
then  become  matter  of  absolute  certainty  ? 
These  are  the  applications  which  may  be  fairly 
made  of  all  that  has  occupied  our  attention 
during  the  course  of  these  lectures;  ar.d  it  is 
no  small  consolation  to  reflect,  that  precisely 
similar  conclusions  have  been  drawn  from  the 
same  premises  by  the  most  distinguished  orna- 
ments of  science.    Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Boyle, 
and  Locke,  together  with   other  illustrious 
characters,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  all  those 
discoveries  which  will  render  the  present  age 
so  conspicuous  in  the  annals  of  time,  had  ex- 
actly the  same  ideas  upon  these  important 
subjects  as  those  which  have  been  brought  for- 
ward this  evening.    These  great  men  were 
not  ashamed  to  acknowledge  their  conviction 
of  the  truths  of  revealed  religion;  and  that,  in 
tracing  the  links  of  the  chain,  which,  beginning 
at  the  lowest  order  of  created  beings,  termi 
ates  at  the  throne  of  God,  the  most  acute  in 
dividual  would  soon  come  to  a  point  below,  as 
well  above  himself,  at   which  he  could  only 
pause  and  adore.    Indeed,  our  very  existence 
is  not  more  certain  than  that  of  an  overruling, 
superintending  Providence: — a  conviction  of 
his  omnipresence  has  been  the  consolation  of 
the  wise  and  good  in  all  ages  of  the  world 
and  the  effects  of  that  conviction  are  described 
with  peculiar  force  by  one  of  the  most  elegant 
writers  which  this  country  has  produced.  The 
celebrated  Addison  exclaims,  "  How  happy  is 
an  intellectual  being,  who,  by  prayer  and  me 
ditation,  by  virtue  and  good  works,  opens  a 
communication  between  God  and   his  own 
soul !    Though  the  whole  creation  frown  upon 
him,  and  all  nature  look  black  about  him,  he 
has  light  and  support  within  him,  that  are  able 
to  cheer  his  mind,  and  bear  him  up  in  the 
midst  of  all  those  honours  which  encompass 
him.    He  knows  that  his  helper  is  at  hand,  and 
is  always  nearer  to  him  tlian  any  thing  else 
can  be,  which  is  capable  of  annoying  or  terri 
fying  him.    In  the  midst  of  calumny  or  con 
tempt,  he  attends  to  that  Being  who  whispers 
better  things  within  his  soul,  and  whom  he 
looks  upon  as  his  defender,  his  glory,  and  the 
lifter  up  of  his  head.    In  his  deepest  solitude 
and  retirement,  he  knows  that  he  is  in  com- 
pany with  the  greatest  of  beings  ;  and  per- 
ceives within  himself  such  real  sensations  of 
his  presence,  as  are  more  delightful  than  any 
thing  that  can  be  met  with  in  the  conversation 
of  his  creatures.    Even  in  the  hour  of  death, 
he  considers  the  pains  of  his  dissolution  to  be 
nothing  else,  but  the  breaking  down  of  that 


partition  which  stands  betwixt  his  soul  and  the 
sight  of  that  Being  who  is  always  present 
with  him,  and  is  about  to  manifest  himself  to 
him  in  fulness  of  joy." 

As,  then,  the  Supreme  Being  is  not  cognis- 
able by  our  natural  senses,  and  as  the  immortal 
part  of  man  is  also  invisible,  it  is  not  inconsis- 
tent with  reason  to  conclude,  that  the  spiritual 
part  of  us  may  be  immediately  influenced  by 
that  power  which  created  it;  that  he  may  in 
former  times  have  communicated  his  will  to 
intelligent  beings  in  a  supernatural  manner; 
that  these  having  recorded  the  impressions 
made  upon  them,  a  tvriiten  revelation  may  have 
been  entrusted  to  mankind. 

{To  be  continued.') 

Selected  for  the  Friend. 
ADDRESS   TO  SPRING. 
By  a  victim  of  consumption. 
In  vain,  gay  Spring,  thy  budding  charms 

Salute  these  fading,  languid  eyes; 
Thy  genial  sun  no  longer  warms. 
To  me  in  vain  its  splendours  rise ! 

Smil'st  thou  in  mock'ry,  wanton  Spring, 

To  see  thy  rival,  Youth,  decline  ? 
Or,  smiles  for  others  dost  thou  bring. 
While  but  thine  April  tears  are  mine  ? 

Yet  know,  if  triumph  wakes  thy  song, 

If  exultation  prompts  thy  glee. 
The  voice  of  Faith  declares,  ere  long 
A  nobler  triumph  mine  shall  be  ! 

If  thou,  releas'd  from  Winter's  power, 

Sport'st  thy  short  hour  mid  flowery  toys, 
I,  too,  when  Death's  cold  night  is  o'er. 
Shall  wake  to  renovated  joys. 

Selleck  Osborn. 


MORTALITY  AND  IMMORTALITY. 

What  is  this  Body  ? — fragile,  frail 

As  vegetation's  tenderest  leaf — 
Transient  as  April's  fitful  gale, 

And  as  the  flashing  meteor  brief. 

What  is  this  Soul  ? — Eternal  mind. 
Unlimited  as  thought's  vast  range — 

By  grovelling  matter  unconfin'd  ; 

The  same,  while  states  and  empires  change. 

When  long  this  miserable  frame 

Has  vanish'd  from  life's  busy  scene. 

This  earth  shall  roll,  that  sun  shall  flame. 
As  thougi)  THIS  DUST  had  never  been. 

When  suns  have  waned,  and  worlds  sublime 

Their  final  revolutions  told. 
This  Soul  shall  triumph  over  Time, 

As  though  such  orbs  had  never  roll'd.  Ibid. 


FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

FRA03IENTS,  NO.  20. 

George  Fox.  "  Live  in  the  love  which  God 
hath  shed  abroad  in  your  hearts  through  Christ 
Jesus;  in  which  love  nothing  is  able  to  separate 
you  from  God  and  Christ,  neither  outward  suf- 
ferings, persecutions,  nor  any  ovtward  thing 
that  is  below  and  without:  nor  to  hinder  or 
break  your  heavenly  fellowship  in  the  light, 
gospel,  and  sjjirit  of  Ciirist:  nor  your  holy  com- 
munion in  the  Holy  (ihost,  that  proceeds  from 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  which  leads  you  into 
all  truth.  In  this  Holy  Ghost,  in  which  is 
your  holy  communion,  that  proceeds  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  you  have  your  fellowship 


with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  one  with  an- 
other." 

George  Robinson,  on  his  journey  to  Jeru- 
salem in  1467,  was  stopped  by  three  men  who 
demanded  his  money;  one  of  them  presented 
a  gun  to  his  breast,  while  another  picked  his 
pockets,  to  which  he  made  no  resistance.  His 
pacific  manner  operated  upon  them,  so  that 
they  restored  the  articles;  and  with  the  show 
of  kindness  they  piloted  him  some  distance, 
and  left  him  on  the  road  without  further  mo- 
lestation. On  arriving  at  Ramoth  he  was  seized 
by  the  friars,  but  the  Turks  took  him  from 
them,  and  conducted  him  into  one  of  their 
mosques.  The  Mahometan  priests  urged  him 
to  adopt  their  religion,  but  he  replied,  that  he 
could  not  turn  to  them  for  all  the  world.  They 
pressed  their  solicitations  with  more  warmth, 
made  great  promises,  and  suggested  that  he 
should  only  hold  up  a  finger  in  token  of  his 
approbating  them.  One  bid  him  say,  "  Christ 
is  bad;"  he  answered,  he  knew  him  to  be  good, 
and  was  his  servant.  They  then  grew  angry, 
and  said  if  he  would  not  turn,  he  should  die. 
Preferring  death  rather  than  renounce  the 
Christian  religion,  he  was  informed  that  he 
should  suffer,  and  was  accorditigly  haled  by  the 
executioner  to  the  place  where  it  was  expect- 
ed he  would  be  burned  to  death.  Here  he 
was  compelled  to  sit  upon  the  ground,  and 
whilst  contemplating  his  situation  with  a  mind 
directed  to  the  Great  Preserver  of  men,  the 
Turks  disagreed  among  themselves;  and  an 
old  man  of  note  came  to  him,  and  told  him 
that  whether  he  would  turn  mussulman  or  not, 
he  should  not  die.  He  was  accordingly  re- 
leased, and  hospitably  entertained  at  the  house 
of  his  deliverer. 

Samuel  Boivnas.  "  Thence  [I  went]  to  Phi- 
ladelphia, and  was  at  their  half  yearly  meeting 
of  ministers  and  elders.  Sundry  Friends  came 
from  Long  Island,  and  I  was  largely  opened  in 
it  to  recommend  a  steadfast  conduct  with  jus- 
tice, and  a  single  eye  to  truth  and  its  cause  at 
all  times;  and  to  set  forth  the  service  of 
elders  and  pillars  in  the  church:  showing  how 
a  pillar  standing  upright  would  bear  a  great 
weight;  but  if  it  leaned  to  either  side,  it  would 
bend,  and  perhaps  break  before  it  could  be 
set  upright  again:  warning  both  ministers  and 
elders  against  party-taking  and  'party-making, 
advising  them  as  careful  watchmen  to  guard 
the  flock,  as  such  who  must  be  accountable  for 
their  trust;  and  in  particular  not  to  dip  into 
differences,  the  ministers  especially,  either  in 
the  church  or  private  families,  but  to  stand 
clear,  that  they  might  have  a  place  with  both 
parties  to  advise  and  counsel,  and  so  they  might 
be  of  service  in  reconciling  those  who  were  at 
variance.  And  I  had  a  concern  to  caution 
the  ministers,  in  their  travels,  not  to  meddle 
with  differences,  so  as  to  rashly  say,  this  is 
right,  or  that  is  wrong,  but  to  mir:d  their  own 
service,  guarding  against  receiving  any  com- 
plaints of  Friends'  unfaithfulness  before  a 
meeting,  wliich  I  had  found  very  hurtful  to  me; 
for  such  information,  without  a  careful  watch, 
may  influence  the  mind  to  follow  it  rather 
than  the  true  gift.  I  had  it  also  to  caution 
the  ministers,  in  their  travels,  not  to  be 
hard  to  please  with  their  entertainment,  but  to 
show  themselves  easy  and  contented  with  such 
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poor  Friends  could  let  them  have;  and  to 
guard  against  carrying  stories  and  tales  from 
one  place  to  another;  and  as  soon  as  their 
service  was  done  to  retire  home  again;  for 
some,  by  staying  too  long  after  their  service 
was  ended,  had  much  hurt  themselves,  and 
been  an  uneasiness  to  the  church.  I  had  like- 
wise to  caution  against  appearing  too  often  or 
too  long  in  our  own  meetings,  but  that  minis- 
ters should  wait  in  their  gifts  for  the  spirit  to 
put  them  forth;  that  they  carefully  mind  their 
openings,  and  not  go  beyond  bounds;  for  if 
we  do,  we  shall  lose  our  interest  in  the  minds 
of  Friends,  and  our  service  will  be  lost;  al- 
ways guarding  against  seeking  after  praise,  or 
saying  any  thing  in  commendation  of  our  own 
doings,  neither  to  be  uneasy  when  we  have  no- 
thing to  say;  as  likewise  to  take  care  at  such  large 
meetings,  not  to  be  forward,  nor  too  long.  I 
likewise  touched  upon  the  great  duty  of  pray- 
er, requesting  all  to  guard  against  running  into 
too  many  words  without  understanding,  but 
carefully  to  mind  the  spirit,  that  they  might 
pray  with  it,  and  with  the  understanding  also. 

1655.  Thomas  Lightfoot,  through  the  ma- 
lice of  some  high  professors  at  Cambridge, 
whose  hypocrisy  he  had  testified  against,  was 
accused  of  blasphemy  in  saying  the  Scripture 
was  not  the  Word  of  God  ;  an  expression, 
which,  though  clearly  defensible  in  the  sense 
he  spoke  it,  wherein  that  title  is  properly  and 
essentially  ascribed  to  Christ  only,  was  made 
criminal  in  him,  and  he  was  thereupon  im- 
prisoned, and  endeavours  were  used  to  have 
taken  away  his  life,  but  he  was  preserved. 

1670.  Nicholas  Frost,  for  permitting  a 
silent  meeting  in  his  house,  suffered  the  loss 
of  all  his  goods. 

1675.  William  Hall,  fined  £20  for  a  meet- 
ing at  his  house,  had  his  dwelling  broken  open, 
and  goods  valued  at  £40  distrained.  They  also 
took  from  him  a  horse.  Some  time  after  the 
horse  returning,  he  took  two  of  his  neighbours 
with  him,  and  lodged  information  with  the 
magistrate  of  the  circumstance,  and  the  field  it 
was  in.  Notwithstanding  his  integrity,  they 
arraigned  him  at  the  sessions  as  a  felon,  on  an 
indictment  for  stealing  the  creature,  but  the 
equity  of  the  judge  and  jury  acquitted  him, 
and  frustrated  their  malice,  who  would  have 
taken  away  his  life. 

1678.  Randal  Malin,  for  praying  in  a 
meeting,  was  fined  £20.  5*.,  for  which  distress 
was  made  of  his  household  goods,  corn,  and 
hay. 

Stephen  Crisp.  And  when  ye  meet  about 
these  things  [church  affairs],  keep  the  Lord  in 
your  eye,  and  wait  to  feel  his  power  to  guide 
and  direct  you,  to  speak  and  behave  yourselves 
in  the  church  of  God,  as  becomes  the  peace- 
able gospel.  And  beware  of  all  brittleness 
of  spirit,  and  sharp  reflection  upon  each  other's 
words;  for  that  will  kindle  up  heats,  and  create 
a  false  fire ;  and  when  one  takes  a  liberty  of 
a  sharp  word  spoken  out  of  the  true  fear  and 
tenderness,  it  oftentimes  becomes  a  temptation 
to  another;  and  if  he  hath  not  a  great  care,  it 
will  draw  him  out  also,  and  then  the  first  is 
guilty  of  two  evils;  first,  being  led  into  a  tempt- 
ation, and  then  secondly,  he  becomes  a  tempter 
to  others.  Therefore  all  had  need  to  be  upon 
their  watch,  neither  to  tempt  nor  be  tempted. 


And  let  none  think  it  a  sufficient  excuse  for 
them,  that  they  were  provoked;  for  we  are  as 
answerable  to  God  for  evil  words  spoken  up- 
on provocation,  as  without  provocation:  for, 
for  this  end  hath  the  Lord  revealed  his  power 
to  us,  to  keep  and  preserve  us  in  his  fear  and 
counsel,  in  the  time  of  our  provocations.  And 
therefore  if  any  man,  through  want  of  watch- 
fulness, should  be  overtaken  with  heat  or  pas- 
sion, a  soft  answer  appeaseth  wrath,  saith  the 
wise  man;  and  therefore  such  a  time  is  fittest 
for  a  soft  answer,  lest  the  enemy  prevail  on 
any  to  their  hurt,  and  to  the  grief  and  trouble 
of  their  brethren.  For  it  is  the  proper  duty 
of  watchmen  and  overseers  to  spare  the  flock; 
that  is,  let  nothing  come  nigh  them  that  will 
hurt  them,  and  wound  and  grieve  them.  Nay, 
the  good  apostle  was  so  careful  over  the  flock 
of  believers,  that  if  there  were  any  doubtful 
matters  to  be  disputed  of,  he  would  not  have 
them  that  were  weak  in  the  faith  at  such  dis- 
putes, much  less  ought  they  that  are  weak  to 
see  those  that  are  strong  descend  from  their 
strength,  and  go  into  the  weakness,  where  they 
are  not  able  to  bear,  for  that  is  certainly  weak 
that  cannot  bear.  Those  that  really  live  in  the 
strength  and  power,  they  can  bear  even  bur- 
dens for  them  that  cannot  bear  their  own.  The 
apostle,  in  the  place  before  mentioned,  when 
he  sent  for  the  elders  of  Ephesus  to  Miletus, 
and  left  a  charge  with  them,  before  he  said, 
"•  Take  heed  to  the  flock  of  God,"  he  said, 
"take  ye  heed  to  yourselves;''''  and  indeed,  we 
are  none  of  us  likely  to  discharge  ourselves 
well  towards  others,  but  by  taking  heed  to 
ourselves,  to  be  kept  in  that  sober,  innocent 
frame  of  spirit  which  the  truth  calls  for. 


JUDGE  HALLOCK'S  IMPEACHMENT. 

B.  Tappan  has  recently  attempted  to  impeach 
Judge  Hallock,  which  has  totally  failed.  As  this 
attack  on  the  judge  appears  to  have  some,  and  even 
an  intimate  connection  with  the  Hicksite  cause,  it  is 
not  destitute  of  claim  to  a  place  in  the  '  Repository.' 
To  give  any  correct  view  of  the  case,  it  is  necessary 
to  go  back  to  a  period,  anterior  to  the  memorial 
which  Tappan  presented  to  the  house  of  representa- 
tives of  Ohio  legislature,  as  the  foundation  of  the 
impeachment.  The  memorialist  is  occasionally 
called  Judge  Tappan,  which  may  lead  to  some  con- 
fusion of  ideas,  with  such  as  hear  the  appellation, 
without  knowing  the  cause.  He  was  vnce  the 
president  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  for 
this  judicial  district :  but  lost  the  station,  1  think, 
when  the  present  incumbent  was  first  elected.  The 
term,  therefore,  is  used  by  some  of  his  acquaintances, 
not  as  applicable  to  what  he  is,  but  to  what  he  has 
been. 

Another  circumstance  may,  or  may  not,  have 
some  connection  with  the  case  in  hand.  I  shall 
only  state  the  fact,  and  leave  the  inference  to 
those  who  may  be  disposed  to  reason  on  the  subject. 
Some  few  years  ago  he  was  sued  for  slander,  and 
the  plaintiff  recovered  six  hundred  dollars  damage. 
And  B.  W.  Ladd  was  one  of  the  jurors  in  the  case. 
I  mention  the  circumstance  merely  because  in  both 
the  trials  at  Steubenville,  and  even  in  the  attempted 
impeachment  of  Judge  Hallock,  B.  W.  Ladd  is  made 
a  prominent  object  of  B.  Tappan's  dislike.  Thus,  in 
his  deposition  submitted  to  the  committee,  in  the  at- 
tempt to  impeach  Judge  Hallock,  he  says:  "  This 
deponent  does  not  recollect  the  precise  language 
used  by  him  on  that  occasion;  but  he  solemnly  avers 
that  he  did  not,  in  using  such  language,  express  a 
contempt  for  any  person,  but  Benjamin  W.  Ladd." 
Report,  p.  15. 

The  readers  of  the  Repository  have  already  been 
informed  that  in  the  course  of  the  trial  of  Jonathan 
Pierce  and  others  for  a  riot  at  Ohio  yearly  meeting. 


some  remarks  made  by  Tappan  in  his  argument  for 
the  defendants  were  understood  to  contain  very 
censurable  reflections  on  the  court:  and  that  by 
going  to  Trumbull,  he  escaped  being  brought  before 
the  court,  during  that  term.  On  his  return,  the 
sheriff  informed  him  that  he  had  an  attachment 
against  him,  but  if  he  would  promise  to  appear,  on 
the  first  day  of  the  next  term  of  the  court,  he  would 
not  serve  it  on  him.  This  being  agreed  to,  the  mat- 
ter rested  till  the  time  proposed;  when  he  appeared 
in  court,  and  after  various  legal  proceedings,  and 
the  case  being  extensively  argued,  (for  he  employed 
counsel  to  defend  him,)  he  at  length  filed  a  paper,  in 
which,  among  other  things,  he  said  :  "  And  further, 
that  in  the  defence  made  for  his  clients  in  that  case, 
the  defendant  urged  those  points  to  the  jury,  which 
he  thought  it  his  right  and  duty  to  urge;  and  that 
in  doing  this,  he  had  no  intention  to  reflect  upon  the 
court,  or  its  president ;  nor  did  he  suppose,  nor  does 
he  now  suppose  or  believe,  that  any  thing  by  him 
said  on  that  occasion,  if  interpreted  with  candour  and 
liberality,  and  with  the  explanations  given,  can  be 
considered  as  contemptuous  towards  this  court ;  and 
further,  that  this  defendant  is  not  aware  that  his 
said  argument  could  be  construed  as  intending,  in 
any  part  of  it,  to  persuade  the  jury  that  the  presi- 
dent of  the  court  was  partial  in  the  case  then  on 
trial,  for  he  had  no  such  intention."  See  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  p.  Vi, 
14. 

On  this  the  court  discharged  him.  These  pro- 
ceedings took  place  in  the  8th  and  9th  months  last. 
And  here,  had  Tappan  been  wise,  or  even  as  cun- 
ning as  he  is  generally  supposed  to  be,  he  would 
have  let  the  matter  rest.  But  he  thought  proper  to 
adopt  a  different  course. 

The  term  for  which  Jeremiah  H.  Hallock  had  been 
appointed  judge,  expired  during  the  late  session  of 
Ohio  legislature,  and  there  is  reason  to  believp,  that 
Tappan  entertained  hopes  that  he  would  not  be  re- 
appointed to  the  office.  He  was,  however,  again 
elected  to  the  station  he  had  honourably  filled. 

B.  Tappan  then  presented  a  memorial  to  the 
house  of  representatives,  making  sundry  charges 
against  the  official  conduct  of  Judge  Hallock ,  which 
was  submitted  to  a  committee. 

This  committee  caused  subpoenas  to  be  issued  and 
committed  to  a  special  messenger, for  Benjamin  Tap- 
pan,  John  C.  Wright,  John  M.  Goodeuow,  Daniel  L. 
Collier,  Thomas  George,  Andrew  Anderson,  James 
Wilson,  and  VVm.  B.  Hubbard.  Of  these,  the  com- 
mittee obtained  the  testimony  of  Tappan,  the  com- 
plainant; D.  L.  Collier,  a  member  of  the  bar;  W.  B. 
Hubbard,  who  was  one  of  the  counsel  associated 
with  Tappan  for  the  defendants  in  the  riot  case  ;  and 
James  \Vilson  and  Tiiomas  George,  two  of  the  asso- 
ciate judges  who  were  on  the  bench  at  the  time  :  to 
which  were  added  the  testimony  of  W.  C.  M'Caus- 
lin,  a  member  of  the  house,  and  one  of  the  jury  in 
the  riot  case  ;  John  Patterson,  clerk  of  the  court;  and 
J.  Collier,  an  attorney. 

The  committee  have  made  a  report,  accompanied 
with  the  testimony  above  alluded  to,  and  sundry  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  case,  from  which  1  shall  make 
some  extracts  : — 

"  The  first  charge  suggested  in  the  memorial  is,  in 
substance,  an  allegation  that  Judge  Hallock,  at  the 
April  term  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  for  the 
year  1829,  in  Jefterson  county,  without  the  consent 
or  concurrence  of  either  of  the  associate  judges  then 
composing  the  court,  caused  to  be  entered  on  the 
journal  of  the  court,  an  order  for  an  attachment 
against  the  memorialist."  Report  of  the  Committee, 
p.  1. 

In  relation  to  this  charge,  when  Tappan  was  giving 
his  deposition.  Judge  Hallock  asked  him  "to  state, 
from  whom  that  information  was  received,  and  from 
whence  that  belief  [arose]  in  [his]  mind  ?"  To  this 
he  replied,  "1  believe  it,  because  Judge  George  told 
me  so  :  and  because  Judge  Wilson  did  not  know,  as 
he  said  to  me  on  the  Monday  morning,  '  what  the 
thing  was.'  "    Report,  p.  18. 

The  committee,  after  investigating  the  subject, 
say  :  "  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  so  far  from 
establishing  the  truth  of  this  charge,  all  the  testi- 
mony on  that  point  leads  to  an  opposite  conclusion. 
Judges  Wilson  and  George,  who  were  on  the  bench 
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at  the  time  the  order  in  question  was  entered  on  the 
journal  of  the  court,  both  testify,  tliat  the  entry  was 
made  with  the  entire  approbation  and  full  knovvledg? 
of  themselves  and  Judge  Anderson,  who  was  also 
present  in  court ;  and  that  the  propriety  and  neces- 
sity of  punishing  the  memorialist  for  a  contempt  of 
court,  was  suggested  by  them  to  the  president  judge 
in  the  first  instance,  without  any  intimation  from  him 
on  the  subject.    Report,  p.  2. 

On  referring  to  the  testimony  of  those  two  asso- 
ciate judges,  it  will  be  found  that,  as  to  the  facts 
stated,  they  are  clear  and  explicit  beyond  all  doubt. 
But  it  appears  that,  as  the  memorialist  had  stated 
positively  in  liis  deposition,  that  Judge  George  "  told 
[him]  so,"  the  committee  put  the  following  ques- 
tion to  him  :  "  Did  you  ever  inform  Mr.  Tappan 
that  you  did  not  know  that  an  attachment  had  issued 
or  was  ordered  against  him,  after  the  order  for  at- 
tachment was  entered  on  the  journal  of  the  court?" 
His  answer  is  in  these  words :  "  I  never  did."  p.  20. 
The  second  question  was  this  :  "  Were  the  proceed- 
*  ings  in  the  attachment  begun  and  conducted  to  a  con- 
clusion with  the  full  approbation  of  the  whole  court?" 
Answer  :  "  I  am  sure  there  was  nothing  done  in  the 
business  without  the  concurrence  of  the  whole  court." 
Judge  Wilson,  in  reference,  as  it  would  seem,  to  that 
part  of  Tappan 's  deposition,  in  which  he  says,  the 
former  said  he  did  not  know  "  what  the  thing  was," 
— states,  that  Tappan,  ivith  some  profane  language, 

asked  him,  "what    thing  is  that,  you  have 

placed  on  the  journal  about  me  ?"  To  which  he  re- 
plied :  "  Why,  Judge  Tappan,  I  rather  suppose  you 
can  judge  of  such  things  as  that  as  well  as  I  can." 
p.  23. 

The  second,  third,  and  fourth  charges,  embrace 
questions  and  forms  of  legal  proceedings,  not  very 
interesting  to  common  readers.  "  The  fifth  and  last 
charge  is,  in  substance,  that  the  accusation  on  which 
the  memorialist  was  arrested,  was  entirely  without 
foundation."  Report,  p.  4.  The  committee  have 
drawn  a  different  conclusion.  They  say  :  "  When  it 
is  recollected  that  the  words  of  the  memorialist  were, 
in  substance,  committed  to  paper  at  the  time,  by  a 
gentleman  of  the  bar,  and  shown  to  some  of  the 
court,  who  agreed,  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  memo- 
randum, and  were  satisfied  of  the  mischievous  inten- 
tion of  the  memorialist,  the  proof  adverted  to,  is 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  conclusion,  that  the  memo- 
rialist was  properly  arrested,  and  might  have  been 
punished  for  a  contempt  of  court.  There  is  one  fact 
proved  by  Mr.  Hubbard,  who  was  associated  with 
the  memorialist,  as  counsel  for  Pierce  and  others, 
which  goes  conclusively  to  establish,  not  merely  a 
contempt  of  court,  but  that  it  was  committed  with  a 
settled  purpose,  and  upon  cool  deliberation.  The 
memorialist  stated  to  Mr.  Hubbard,  before  he  ad- 
dressed the  jury,  that  he  intended  to  make  an  attack 
upon  Judge  Hallock.  The  language  in  which  this 
intention  was  expressed,  was  too  remarkable  and  em- 
phatic, to  admit  of  doubt  or  misconstruction." 

The  committee  quote  the  language  of  Tappan, 
which  is  too  vulgarly  profane  to  be  admitted  into  the 
pages  of  the  '  Repository.'    And  then  they  proceed  : 

"  Such  a  declaration  could  only  be  truly  made,  by 
one  who  had  resolved  to  commit  the  identical  of- 
fence, which  all  who  heard  him  declare  the  memo- 
rialist did  commit,  according  to  the  purpose  thus  de- 
clared to  his  associate  counsel  in  the  cause.  This 
fact  not  only  shows  a  fixed  resolution  to  perpetrate 
the  contempt  with  which  he  was  afterwards  charged, 
but  the  strong  terms  employed,  evince  the  existence 
of  the  most  rancorous  hostility  towards  the  judge, 
whom  ho  intended  to  make  the  object  of  insult  and 
reproach.  From  these  considerations,  the  commit- 
tee have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  Judge  Hallock, 
in  the  matters  complained  of,  is  not  only  innocent  of 
any  offence  wliatevcr,  but  as  far  as  the  coinniittee 
can  discover,  acted  in  a  manner  worthy  the  liigh  sta- 
tion lie  occupies  as  a  judge."    Report,  p.  6. 

Tiio  report  contains  many  other  remarks,  censur- 
ing, in  very  pointed  terms,  the  conduct  of  ]{cnjan;in 
Tappan,  and  concludes  with  the  following  resolu- 
tions : — 

"  Retailed,  That  in  the  matter  of  complaint  sub- 
mitted to  ibis  house,  by  Benjamin  Tappan,  Esq. 
against  the  Hon.  J.  H.  Hallock,  president  judge  of 
the  fifth  circuit  of  this  state,  this  house,  upon  the 


facts  submitted  to  them,  find  no  cause  to  censure,  or 
in  any  way  question  the  judicial  conduct  of  said 
president  judge. 

"  Resolved  further.  That  said  Benjamin  Tappan 
have  leave  to  withdraw  his  memorial." 

I  have  not  seen  the  "  State  Journal,"  which  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  subject 
was  finally  disposed  of ;  but  I  am  informed  that  the 
report  of  the  committee  was  received  unanimously — 
and  one  thousand  copies  of  it  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Miscellaneous  Repository. 

FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

It  has  given  us  much  satisfaction  to  learn, 
that  in  several  parts  of  the  country  where  the 
poison  of  E.  Hicks'  opinions  has  been  indus- 
triously infused,  a  considerable  number  of  per- 
sons who  had  been  prevailed  upon  by  the  plau- 
sible pretences  of  some  of  the  leaders  of  the 
party,  to  forsake  the  ancient  institutions  of  their 
forefathers  and  join  the  new  standard,  have 
again  returned  to  the  bosom  of  the  religious 
Society  of  Friends.  We  sincerely  rejoice  with 
those  who  have  thus  happily  escaped  from  the 
confusion,  misrule,  and  unbelief,  which  mark 
the  course  of  the  new  sect  in  most  places  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  Their  secession 
from  the  Society  of  Friends  has  not  been  pro- 
ductive of  that  peace  and  harmony,  which  they 
fondly  anticipated — even  "  the  blessings  of  a 
gospel  ministry  unshackled  by  human  author- 
ity," which  were  pompously  set  forth  in  the 
epistle  of  the  6th  month,  1827,  have  proved 
so  bitter  a  scourge,  that  many  are  anxiously 
seeking  some  method  by  which  they  may  es- 
cape the  scenes  of  noisy  disorder,  which  flow 
from  unrestrained  and  unauthorised  preach- 
ing. 

We  could  state  many  facts  which  have  trans- 
pired in  their  public  meetings,  confirming  what 
we  say.  But  they  are  matters  of  such  notoriety, 
that  few  can  be  ignorant  of  them.  We  advert 
to  the  subject,  in  order  to  express  the  regret 
we  feel  for  some  among  them,  who  are  pained 
at  heart  with  the  situation  in  which  they  are 
placed,  and  who  recur  to  the  quiet  retirement 
and  solemn  silence  which  they  formerly  en- 
joyed in  tiie  meetings  of  Friends,  with  a  sor- 
rowful conviction  that  things  are  greatly 
changed  with  them,  andthatassembling,  as  they 
now  do,  is  scarcely  like  attending  a  religious 
meeting.  We  tenderly  sympathise  with  such, 
and  sincerely  desire  that  they  may  carefully 
regard  the  secret  uneasiness  they  feel.  As 
they  cherish  a  disposition  calmly  to  listen  to 
the  voice  of  heavenly  wisdom,  and  to  follow 
whithersoever  it  leads,  they  will  be  prepared 
to  see  and  to  acknowledge  their  error;  and  in 
due  season,  be  restored  to  the  bosom  of  the 
churcti,  and  to  that  calm  and  settled  enjoyment 
which  they  formerly  Avitncssed.  We  believe 
there  exists  in  liie  minds  of  Friends  every 
wliere,  a  kind  and  brotherly  regard  towards 
such,  and  a  desire  to  see  them  relieved  from 
the  painful  predicament  in  which  they  are 
placed. 

The  faithful  maintenance  of  our  Chris- 
tian discipline  is  essential  to  the  continu- 
ance and  well  being  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  If  we  sufler  that  excellent  code  of 
moral  and  religious  law  to  fall,  the  Society  of 
Friends  must  inevitably  fall  with  it.  Hence, 
Friends  have  found  it  their  duty,  according  to 
the  mode  long  since  prescribed  by  the  yearly 


meeting,  to  disunite  from  membership  those  per- 
sons who  have  voluntarily  withdrawn  from  their 
Christian  communion.  The  performance  of 
this  duty  has  been  attended  with  close  trials, 
and  involved  a  degree  of  self-denial  and  suffer- 
ing, of  which  the  visited  seemed  to  have  no  idea. 
It  was,  however,  a  necessary  duty,  and  one 
which  Friends,  consistently  with  their  own 
discipline,  could  not  omit.  And  although  the 
same  order  of  discipline  must  be  observed  as 
regards  those  who  return  to  the  Society,  how 
different  will  be  the  emotions  excited,  while 
endeavouring  to  conform  to  that  order.  What 
joy  will  it  impart  to  every  Christian  mind  to 
welcome  back  to  their  society  and  converse, 
all  those  who  have  really  seen  and  felt  their 
errors,  and  are  desirous  once  more  to  "stand 
in  the  right  ways,  and  ask  for  the  old  paths, 
where  is  the  good  way;  and  to  walk  therein, 
that  they  may  find  rest  for  their  souls."  That 
there  are  many  among  those  who  have  been 
persuaded  to  join  in  the  separation,  who  have 
found  it  a  thorny  and  desolate  path,  we  cannot 
doubt — many  who  look  back,  with  ardent  long- 
ings, to  the  peaceful  and  happy  hours  they  once 
knew,  when  the  candle  of  the  Lord  shone 
about  them,  and  by  its  light  they  walked 
through  darkness — now,  alas !  all  is  anxiety, 
doubt,  and  unsettlement.  May  they  seriously 
consider  the  means  by  which  they  have  sustain- 
ed this  grievous  loss,  and  retrace  their  steps 
while  a  little  light  is  still  afforded,  and  a  capaci- 
ty given  them  to  see  and  understand  the  state 
they  are  in.  G. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  FRIEND. 

Among  the  various  items  of  useful  informa- 
tion, which  might  advantageously  be  commu- 
nicated through  the  medium  of  your  valuable 
paper,  I  have  thought  it  particularly  desirable, 
that  your  attention  should  be  turned  to  furnish- 
ing a  correct  account  of  the  times  and  places 
of  holding  of  the  different  meetings  of  Friends 
on  this  continent.  There  has  been  no  publi- 
cation of  the  kind  for  many  years,  and  the  fre- 
quent changes  which  have  been  made,  render 
it  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  with  certainty, 
when  meetings  are  held,  which  are  situated  on- 
ly a  few  miles  distant.  If  two  or  three  pages 
of"  The  Friend,"  were  occasionally  devoted  to 
publishing  a  tabular  view  of  the  whole,  and  any 
changes  which  might  occur  in  the  intermediate 
lime  noticed,  Friends  would  constantly  have  at 
hand,  the  means  of  telling  when  and  where  any 
of  their  meetings  were  held.  To  accomplish  tiiis, 
would  not  be  so  difficult  a  matter  as  it  may  ap- 
pear at  first  sight.  If  the  clerk  of  each  of  the 
quarterly  meetings  would  prepare  and  forward 
to  you,  by  the  1st  of  the  6th  month  next,  a  list  of 
all  the  meetings  within  the  limits  of  his  quar- 
terly meeting,  the  first  list  might  readily  be 
made  out  and  published  in  that  month;  and  af- 
terward it  would  only  be  necessary  to  forward 
a  short  notice  of  any  changes  which  might  oc- 
cur. In  this  way  the  list  might  be  kept  com- 
plete and  published  once  or  tsvice  a  year. 
Should  this  plan  meet  your  approbation,  I 
would  propose  that  a  notice  addressed  to  clerks 
of  quarterly  meetings,  soliciting  the  requisite 
information,  be  published  in  "The  Friend," 
at  proper  intervals  throughout  the  year,  so  as 
to  keep  the  subject  in  remembrance. 
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Connected  with  this  matter,  I  would  sug 
gest  that  in  country  places,  where  meetings 
are  settled,  and  houses  in  the  possession  of  our 
Sociely,  Friends  who  feel  an  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  church,  would  confer  a  benefit 
on  it,  by  forwarding  information  of  the  dis- 
tance and  bearing  of  the  several  meetings 
from  each  other,  and  from  any  adjacent  town, 
so  as  to  furnish  materials  for  a  correct  map  of 
all  the  meetings  of  Friends  in  America,  the 
utility  of  which  must  be  obvious  to  every  one. 

T. 


TRACTS. 

At  an  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association 
of  Friends,  for  the  printing  and  distribution  of 


"Since  the  organization  of  the  Society,  it  has 
printed  at  least  332,000  tracts  of  different 
sizes,  all  of  which,  except  about  16,000,  have 
been  distributed  in  various  parts  of  the  U. States. 
Much  good  has  unquestionably  been  done  by 
them,  and  when  we  recollect  that  it  is  the  illit- 
erate or  partially  informed  members  of  the 
community,  who  are  now  most  exposed  to 
danger  from  the  contagion  of  infidelity,  there 
is,  we  think,  good  reason  to  believe,  that  per- 
severance in  our  labours,  may,  with  the  divine 
blessing,  be  of  continued  advantage." 

In  order  to  promote  the  more  extended  dif- 
fusion of  their  tracts,  the  managers  especially 
invite  such  Friends  in  various  parts  of  our  year- 
ly meeting,  as  are  willing  to  aid  them  in  their 
work,  to  call  at  the  depository,  and  supply  them 


Tracts  on  Moral  and  Religious  subjects,  held  selves  with  as  many  copies  of  the  different  pub- 
lications, as  they  may  apprehend  can  be  distri- 
buted advantageously  in  their  respective  neigh- 
bourhoods. 

Friends  in  the  distant  yearly  meetings,  who 
feel  disposed  to  procure  and  circulate  any  of 
our  tracts,  can  obtain  them  by  application  to 
Edward  Bettle,  the  corresponding  clerk  of  the 
committee  of  management. 

Signed  by  direction  of  the  Committee  of 
Management. 

EDWARD  BETTLE, 
Clerk  pro.  tem 
N.  B..  The  Depository  is  at  the  store  of 
Thomas  Kite,  No.  64  Walnut-st.    The  collec 
tion  of  tracts  on  hand  embraces  a  considera 
ble  variety,  (about  twenty  kinds)  of  interesting 
and  valuable  publications. 
Philadelphia,  4  mo.  6. 


3d  mo.  18th,  1830,  the  following  officers  were 
appointed  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Treasurer — Bartholomew  Wistar. 

Clerk — John  Carter. 

Committee  of  Management — Thomas  Kite, 
■Thomas  Wood,  Caleb  H.  Canby,  Saml.  Ma- 
son, jr.  Newberry  Smith,  jr.  Benj.  H.  Warder, 
George  M.  Elkinton,  Edward  Bettle,  Jeremiah 
Hacker,  Jeremiah  Willets,  John  Carter,  Geo. 
Stewardson,  William  Hodgson,  jr.  Marshall 
Atmore,  Charles  Alien. 


The  Managers  of  the  Tract  Association, 
desiring  to  obtain  the  aid  and  co-operation  of 
more  of  their  fellow-members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  present  the  following  brief  notice  of 
the  history  and  objects  of  the  institution,  whose 
interests  are  committed  to  their  care. 

The  Association  was  organized  in  the  year 
1816,  for  the  purpose  of  printing  and  distri- 
buting, either  gratuitously  or  at  prime  cost, 
tracts  calculated  to  promote  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion and  good  morals,  and  particularly  the 
principles  of  Christianity,  as  professed  by  the 
religious  Society  of  Friends.  The  Association 
meets  annually  in  the  3d  month,  when  a  com- 
mittee of  management  is  appointed,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  issue  such  publications  as  they  may 
deem  suitable,  and  make  a  report  of  their  pro- 
ceedings to  the  next  annual  meeting.  The  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  the  last  annual  report, 
will,  it  is  hoped,  awaken  the  renewed  atten- 
tion of  Friends  to  this  interesting  subject. 

"In  presenting  this  statement  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, the  committee  acknowledge  they 
have  progressed  under  considerable  discour- 
agement. They  hope,  however,  this  important 
concern  will  not  yet  be  suffered  to  fall  to  the 
ground,  believing  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
Association  to  be  still  extensively  useful.  There 
is  at  the  present  day,  much  calculated  to  inter- 
est the  feelings  and  excite  the  renewed  exer- 
tions of  all  the  friends  of  religion  and  good 
morals.  In  addition  to  those  vain  and  pre- 
sumptuous^ schemes  of  religion,  which,  while 
professing  a  regard  for  Christianity,  would  di- 
vest it  of  all  that  renders  it  the  ground  of  con- 
solation and  hope  for  man,  atheistical  senti- 
ments are  unblushingly  avowed,  and  industri- 
ously propagated  in  our  country.  Can  we  see 
the  Almighty  Providence  denied  and  blasphem- 
ed, and  efforts  made  to  tear  up  the  foundations 
of  society,  without  doing  what  may  be  in  our 
power  to  oppose  so  great  an  evil  ? 


tice  published  in  to-day's  paper.  We  do  not 
doubt,  that  an  Auxiliary  Society,  within  the 
limits  of  Philadelphia  quarter,  will  be  found  to 
be  highly  useful;  and  that  those  who  aid  in  this 
Christian  work,  will  be  twice  blessed  both  in 
the  good  they  confer,  and  that  which  they  will 
receive. 


The  Lesser  Virtues. 

Among  the  many  advantages  arising  from 
cultivated  sentiment,  one  of  the  first  and  most 
truly  valuable,  is  that  delicate  complacency  of 
mind  which  leads  us  to  consult  the  feelings  of 
those  with  whom  we  live,  by  showing  a  dispo- 
sition to  gratify  them  as  far  as  in  our  power, 
and  by  avoiding  whatever  has  a  contrary  ten- 
dency. 

They  must,  indeed,  have  attended  little  to 
what  passes  in  the  world,  who  do  not  know 
the  importance  of  this  disposition  ;  who  have 
not  observed,  that  the  want  of  it  often  poisons 
the  domestic  happiness  of  families,  whose  feli- 
city every  other  circumstance  concurs  to  pro- 
mote. 

The  lesser  virtues  must  be  attended  to  as 
well  as  the  greater;  the  manners  as  well  as 
the  duties  of  life.  They  form  a  sort  of  pocket- 
coin,  which,  though  it  does  not  enter  into  great 
and  important  transactions,  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  commerce  and  ordinary  inter- 
course.— Mackenzie. 


FOURTH  MONTH,  10,  1830. 


We  recommend  to  the  attention  of  those 
members  of  our  quarterly  meeting,  who  have 
not  already  joined  the  Bible  Association,  the  no- 


The  subjoined  passages  from  the  last  number 
of  the  Miscellaneous  Repository  show,  that 
the  Hicksites  in  Ohio  have  resorted  to  the 
same  rude  and  violent  manner  of  receiving  the 
Friends  who  visited  them  on  behalf  of  the 
monthly  meetings,  as  those  within  the  limits  of 
our  own  yearly  meeting. 

Such  conduct  is  a  practical  illustration  of  the 
character  of  the  spirit  by  which  they  have  been 
governed.  As  it  is  a  fair  subject  for  record 
and  comment,  we  should  be  glad  to  be  furnish- 
ed by  our  correspondents  from  the  country  with 
such  information  as  they  may  possess  of  si- 
milar occurrences.  Even  where  it  is  not  deem- 
ed of  sufficient  interest  for  publication,  it  will 
be  carefully  preserved,  and  added  to  the  mass 
of  authentic  documents  relating  to  the  schism. 

We  take  this  occasion  to  notice  that  it  has 
been  intimated  to  us,  that  some  of  our  friends, 
whose  judgment  we  highly  value,  are  becoming 
fearful  that  we  are  slumbering  at  our  posts.  As 
we  are  persuaded  that  thereis  no  just  foundation 
for  such  a  fear,  we  are  the  more  anxious  to 
counteract  an  impression  so  likely  to  affect  the 
intei'ests  of  our  paper.  There  are  events  oc- 
curring, the  general  outline  of  which  is  known 
to  us  here;  while  of  their  accurate  details  we 
can  only  be  informed  th  rough  the  agency  of 
Friends  on  the  spot.  In  such  cases  we  gene- 
rally delay  the  pubhcation,  until  furnished  with 
the  facts  so  authenticated  as  to  enable  us  to 
prove  the  truth  of  our  narrative  if  necessary. 
We  cannot  forget  that  the  main  object  in  estab- 
lishing our  journal  was  to  expose  the  unsound 
doctrines  of  the  separatists,  and  to  point  out 
and  warn  others  of  the  sad  consequences  of 
their  errors.  At  the  same  time  we  must  say, 
that  if  Friends,  who  are  immediately  interested 
in  any  particular  occurrence,  do  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  furnish  us  with  the  authentic 
circumstances,  we  ought  not  to  be  blamed  for 
not  printing  a  mere  hearsay  account  of  it. 

We  again  invite  the  co-operation  of  our  sub- 
scribers in  procuring  and  furnishing  for  our 
pages,  statements  of  the  important  passing 
events,  illustrative  of  the  progress  of  these  in- 
fidel opinions. 

"  If  the  Hicksites  were  honest  to  themselves,  they 
would  soon  perceive  that  the  conduct  of  many  of 
them  bears  no  similarity  to  that  of  those  who  have 
suffered  persecution  for  conscience  sake.  Our  pri- 
mitive Friends,  when  exposed  to  suffering  for  their 
testimony  to  the  truth,  could  follow  the  example  of 
their  divine  Master,  in  (using  no  violence,  but)  pray- 
ing for  their  persecutors.  But  while  Friends,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  discipline,  have  felt  bound  to  visit 
the  Hicksites  as  well  as  other  offenders,  to  know 
whether  they  were  disposed  to  persist  in  their  error, 
and  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  reclaim  them;  how 
have  they  acted  Let  the  following  facts  speak  for 
themselves. 

"  Within  the  limits  of  Westland  monthly  meeting, 
and  Redstone  quarter,  the  women  overseers  went  to 
visit  a  female  (head  of  a  family)  who  absented  her- 
self, (as  was  afterwards  said  by  aneighbour,  who  was 
present,)  they  proceeded  further,  and  after  some  time, 
returned  that  way,  and  one  of  the  men  who  lived 
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there,  being  out,  saw  them,  coming,  and,  (without 
using  any  endeavour  to  check  the  dogs  who  appeared 
exceedingly  fierce,)  he  proceeded  into  the  house, 
scolding  as  he  went,  and  shut  the  door.  They  walk- 
ed quietly  after;  but  when  they  came  on  the  porch 
opposite  the  window,  he  came  to  the  window  inside, 
and  in  a  very  turbulent  manner,  shook  his  fist  at  them, 
and  ordered  them  to  depart  immediately  ;  saying, 
"  The  law  guarantees  us  that  privilege."  Some  time 
after,  a  committee  of  the  women's  meeting  went  to 
visit  the  same  woman,  and  after  they  came  in  sight  of 
the  house,  they  saw  her  thers  ;  but  the  door  was 
closed  against  them,  and  they  not  permitted  to  enter. 

"  Not  far  from  the  same  time,  a  committee  of  the 
men's  meeting  went  to  visit  two  men  in  the  same  fa- 
mily; but  before  they  came  to  the  house,  one  of  the 
men  forbid  them  coming  inside  of  the  gate,  or  on  the 
premises;  and  the  other  put  his  head  out  at  the  win- 
dow, and  forbid  them  coming  any  farther. 

"  Another  man,  when  the  committee  went  to  visit 
him,  forbid  them  entering  his  house,  or  coming  on  his 
premises,  or  worse  would  come  of  it.  Another  was 
met  by  the  overseers  as  they  were  going  to  his  house; 
and  being  informed  of  their  business,  he  shook  his 
staff  at  them;  telling  them  to  talk  to  their  horses,  and 
not  to  him ;  and  said,  if  they  came  to  his  house 
on  that  errand,  he  would  cane  them.  And  when  the 
committee  went  to  visit  him,  he  came  to  the  door, 
and  without  allowing  time  for  the  usual  salutations, 
or  for  them  to  make  their  business  known,  he  very 
abruptly  ordered  them  away,  and  shut  the  door 
against  them. 

"The  women  overseers  went  to  another  house,  to 
treat  with  an  elderly  woman  and  her  daughter:  the 
mother  was  said  to  be  from  home,  and  they  had  spo- 
ken but  a  few  words  to  the  daughter  (on  that  subject) 
until  her  father  shook  a  large  staff  at  them,  and  or- 
dered them  immediately  to  leave  the  house.  Shortly 
after  this,  a  committee  of  men  Friends  went  to  visit 
him  on  a  similar  occasion;  but  when  they  informed 
him,  they  wished  to  have  a  little  conversation  with 
him,  he  passed  into  the  house,  and  then,  in  a  very 
arbitrary  tone  of  voice,  told  them  to  clear  themselves, 
or  he  would  give  them  an  opportunity:  hearing  such 
a  threat,  they  turned  and  walked  off  the  porch;  but 
he  catched  up  a  large  staff  at  the  door,  and  when 
the  hindmost  one  was  a  little  distance  from  the  porch, 
he  struck  him  across  the  back  therewith,  with  such 
violence,  that  he  was  near  falling. 

"  Others  who  were  less  violent,  and  would  con- 
verse with  committees,  but  not  willing  to  admit  of 
private  opportunities,  nor  to  hear  as  well  as  be  heard, 
showed  the  turbulence  of  the  spirit  whereby  they 
were  governed,  by  not  allowing  committees  time  to 
express  their  views,  until  they  would  break  in  upon 
them,  in  some  cases,  two  talking  at  once.  One  man 
thecommitteemetwithathis  plough, buthe  continued 
ploughing  without  paying  much  attention  to  them, 
until  they  mentioned  their  business:  he  still  continued 
ploughing,  and  occupied  a  large  portion  of  the  time 
they  staid  with  him,  casting  reflections  in  a  very  agi- 
tated manner.  And  when  the  women's  committee 
went  to  visit  his  wife,  he  met  them  out,  and  would  not 
permit  them  to  see  her;  telling  them  he  had  fought  for 
himself,  and  he  would  now  fight  for  his  wife. 

"And  though  a  small  number,  (much  to  their  cre- 
dit,) have  retained  so  much  of  a  mild  and  friendly 
disposition,  as  to  treat  committees  with  civility,  and 
appear  willing  to  hear,  as  well  as  be  heard;  yet  the 
foregoing  facts  are  sufficient  to  show,  that  persons 
may  bo  so  far  deluded,  as  to  style  themselves  the  per- 
secuted servants  of  the  Most  High,  whilst  under  the 
influence  of  a  spirit  entirely  opposite  to  that,  which 
governs  the  humble  dedicated  followers  of  the  Lamb. 

"  And  however  the  society  of  Hicksites  may  stand 
opposed  to  disownments,  and  plead  for  retaining  per- 
sons in  membership,  whether  subordinate  or  insubor- 
dinate, to  the  discipline  and  rules  of  Society;  these 
never  were  the  sentiments  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
as  tiieir  regular  practice,  and  approved  writings  will 
show.  And  for  any  body  of  persons  claiming  to  bo 
of  the  Society,  in  the  present  day,  to  plead  for  re- 
taining those  in  membership,  who  openly  violate  the 
established  order  and  discipline  of  Society,  is  an  ad- 
ditional evidence  that  they  have  embraced  a  spirit  of 
libertiniiiin,  and  ceased  to  be  any  part  of  the  Society 
of  Friends." 


We  have  entertained  views  in  full  concur- 
rence with  those  of  our  correspondent  T.  both 
in  respect  to  furnishing  correct  accounts  of  the 
times  and  places  of  holding  the  different  meet- 
ings of  Friends  on  this  continent,  and  in  ob- 
taining, with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  a  map, 
information  of  the  relative  distance  and  bear- 
ing of  the  several  meetings.  The  expediency 
and  usefulness  of  these  measures,  require  no 
elucidation  or  enforcement,  and  we  therefore 
earnestly  request  the  co-operation  of  the  clerks 
of  quarterly  meetings  respectively,  [and  other 
Friends  who  may  feel  interested,)  according  to 
the  mode  pointed  out  in  the  communication. 
Provided  early  attention  is  given,  it  cannot,  we 
think,  be  a  difficult  task  to  effect  the  object,  so 
as  to  transmit  the  results  to  John  Richardson, 
by  the  time  mentioned,  viz.  first  of  sixth  month 
next;  and  upon  the  receipt  of  them,  we  en- 
gage to  perform  the  part  assigned  to  us  to  the 
best  of  our  understanding,  and  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable. 

We  are  very  desirous,  also,  to  insert  an  ac- 
curate account  of  the  meeting  houses  which 
Friends  have  been  obliged  to  build,  in  conse 
quence  of  being  deprived  of  the  use  of  their 
own  property  by  the  Hicksites.  If  Friends  who 
come  to  the  approaching  yearly  meeting,  would 
furnish  us  with  statements  in  writing,  of  the 
dimensions,  kind,  and  cost  of  these  houses,  as 
well  as  of  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
were  built,  we  should  be  enabled  to  complete 
a  very  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
separation. 

As  the  scope  of  the  preceding,  is  designed 
to  apply  to  all  the  meetings  on  this  continent, 
so  the  last,  and  the  observations  in  tho  second 
editorial  paragraph,  must  be  understood  as  hav 
ing  reference  to  all  places,  whether  in  this  or 
other  yearly  meetings  that  have  suffered  by  the 
late  convulsions. 


Those  members  of  the  quarterly  meeting 
of  Philadelphia,  who  approve  of  forming  a  Bi- 
ble Society  within  its  limits,  auxiliary  to  the 
Bible  Association  of  Friends  in  America,  are 
requested  to  meet  for  that  purpose  at  the  com 
mittee  room,  in  Mulberry  Street  meeting 
house  at  half  past  seven  o'clock  on  second 
day  evening  next,  the  12th  inst. 

Samuel  Masok,  Jr. 

Charles  F.  Matlack. 

Thomas  Bacon. 

Benjamin  H.  Warder. 

Thomas  Wood. 

Blakey  Sharpless. 

Marmaduke  C.  Cope. 

Morris  Smith. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Bible  Asso 
ciation  of  Friends  in  America,  will  be  held  in 
the  committee  room,  in  Mulberry  street  meet 
ing  house,  at  half  past  seven  o'clock  on  the 
evening  of  the  19th  inst. 

Damel  B.  Smith,  Sec. 


We  refer  our  readers  to  the  second  volume 
of  "  The  Friend,"  page  243,  where  they  will 
find  an  account  of  the  trial  at  Steubenville,  of 
J.  Pierce  and  others,  for  a  riot  at  Ohio  year- 
ly meeting.     It  is  there  stated,  that  in  the 


course  of  the  proceedings,  Tappan,  one  of  the 
attorneys  employed  by  the  Hicksites,  took  oc- 
casion grossly  to  reflect  upon  Judge  Hallock, 
as  being  favourable  to  the  views  of  the  Or- 
thodox, &,c.  and  in  consequence  an  attachment 
was  issued,  requiring  the  attendance  of  Tap- 
pan  on  the  following  second  day,  to  show 
cause  why  he  should  not  be  imprisoned  for  a 
contempt  of  court,  with  other  particulars  re- 
specting the  same.  We  have  inserted  to-day, 
from  the  Miscellaneous  Repository,  a  state- 
ment of  recent  events  relative  to  that  affair, 
which  will  be  found  interesting. 

The  extract  on  the  disinterment  of  the 
mastodon  is  too  long  for  our  purpose,  although 
by  no  means  deficient  in  interest.  We  take 
this  occasion  of  announcing,  that  one  of  our 
correspondents  has  promised  us  an  article  on 
the  structure  and  revolutions  of  the  globe, 
which  will  contain  an  account  of  those  won- 
derful relics  of  former  ages  that  have  been 
lately  brought  to  light,  of  which  the  gigantic 
mastodon  itself  is  one  of  the  least  extraordinary. 

The  communication  from  Schaghticoke  has  been 
received. 


NEW  PUBLICATION. 
We  have  before  us  a  copy  of  a  neatly  print- 
ed volume  of  215  pages,  12mo.  just  published 
in  this  city,  which  we  consider  a  most  valua- 
ble accession  to  the  list  of  books,  adapted  to 
the  perusal  of  young  persons,  as  incentives  to 
piety.  The  following  is  a  transcript  of  the  ti- 
tle page. 

Examples  of  Youthful  Piety,  principally  intended 
for  the  instruction  of  young  persons.  By  Thomas 
Evans. 

"Honorable  age  is  not  that  which  standeth  in 
length  of  time,  nor  that  is  measured  by  number  of 
years,  but  wisdom  is  the  gray  hair  unto  men,  and  an 
unspoiled  life  is  old  age." — Wisdom. 

Philadelphia,  printed  and  published  for  the  Author, 
by  Thomas  Kite,  64,  Walnut-st.  - 1830. 

With  a  view  of  promoting  the  general  cir- 
culation of  this  work  among  the  children  of 
Friends,  the  price  has  been  put  as  low  as  the 
cost  of  publication  Avill  warrant,  viz: 

A  single  copy,  full  bound,  f  62| 

By  the  dozen  6  00 

By  the  hundred  45  00 

ERRATUM. 
In  last  number,  page  193,  first  column,  line  nine- 
teenth from  the  bottom,  for  patriots  read  patriarchs. 


Died — At  his  residence,  in  Henniker,  New-Hamp- 
shire, Johnson  Paige,  aged  about  70  years,  a  member 
of  Weare  monthly  meeting,  and  a  minister  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

The  example  and  deportment  of  this  estimable 
Friend,  in  his  various  walks  of  life,  were  instructive, 
and  calculated  to  exalt  the  standard  of  truth  and  the 
Christian  profession,  in  an  eminent  degree.  His  bouse 
has  for  many  years  been  a  hospitable  mansion  for 
liis  friends;  who  will  long  have  occasion  to  revere 
his  memor}'  and  to  mourn  his  loss,  "but  not  as  they 
that  have  no  hope." 
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FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

In  some  former  numbers  of  "The  Friend,"  the 
reader  will  find  an  account  of  William  Allen's 
colonies  at  home,  and  of  the  settlements  at 
Fredericksoord.  From  the  ninth  number  of 
the  Philanthropic  Magazine  we  extract  the 
following  interesting  article  : — 


Quarterly  Review  on  the  Anti-pauper  system, 
and  Home  Colonies. 

The  article  on  the  anti-pauper  sj'stem,  and 
home  colonies,  contains  many  judicious  re- 
marks, and  states  some  striking  facts  ;  what 
relates,  however,  to  the  grand  experiinent  in 
the  Netherlands  we  shall  pass  over,  having 
fully  adverted  to  it  in  former  numbers  of  this 
work  ;  we  fear  that  the  absence  of  Gen.  Van 
den  Bosch,  will  cause  that  part  of  the  plan 
which  depends  upon  the  superintendance  of 
quarter-masters,  &c.  to  goon  badly  ;  but  when 
families  have  been  fairly  settled  upon  land,  and 
dependent  only  upon  their  own  exertions,  the 
system  will  doubtless  flourish.  We  cordially 
unite  with  the  writer  in  his  remarks  on  the 
manufacturing  system. 

"  We  feel,  in  short,  a  conviction,  which  no 
argument  that  readily  presents  itself  to  our 
minds  can  shake,  that  no  measure  can  afford 
our  labouring  classes  substantial  relief,  which 
falls  short  of  producing  an  entire  change  in  the 
character  of  their  industry  ;  which  does  not 
transfer  their  labour  from  the  manufactories  in 
which  they  starve,  to  the  soil  of  the  country, 
on  which,  we  entertain  no  doubt,  they  might 
be  made  to  subsist  in  comfort  at  least,  if  not  in 
affluence." 

The  arguments  which  we  have  from  time  to 
time  employed  to  show  the  necessity  for  adopt- 
ing plans  for  enabling  the  poor  more  extensive- 
ly to  derive  their  subsistence  from  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil,  are  strengthened  by  the  follow- 
ing facts  : — 

The  Pays-de-Waes  is  at  this  time  the  most  fertile, 
and  most  thickly  pe&pled  district  belonging  to  the 
generally  well  cultivated  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  it  was  nothing  but 
a  dismal  tract  of  deep  loose  sand,  scantily  sprinkled 
with  heath.  About  the  middle  of  the  16th  century, 
the  Duke  of  Parma  cut  a  canal  through  this  desert,  in 
order  to  facilitate  his  military  operations  against  the 
Flemings.  This  canal  attracted  many  of  that  indus- 
trious people  to  settle  on  its  banks;  they  built  huts. 


and  began  to  reclaim  the  moor  in  their  vicinity  :  their 
numbers  daily  increased,  and  cultivation  gradually 
extended,  until  the  whole  surface  was  at  length  re- 
claimed, and  brought  under  the  finest  tillage.  At 
the  present  moment  in  this  district,  a  field  of  two 
acres,  or  even  one  acre,  suffices  for  the  support  of  a 
whole  family. 

Another  striking  instance  of  the  effect  of  tillage 
upon  the  productive  powers  of  land,  which,  in  its 
original  state,  would  have  been  pronounced  by  the 
philosopher  hopeless  and  incurable,  may  be  seen  in 
the  duchy  of  Cleves.  There  is  a  very  interesting 
colony  of  agriculturists  settled  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  road  which  leads  from  the  little  town  of  Goch  to 
the  city  of  Cleves.  In  the  commencement  of  the  last 
century,  the  land  occupied  by  this  thriving  establish- 
ment was  a  barren  heath  ;  about  the  year  1707,  one 
of  the  inspectors  of  the  royal  forests  caused  some 
pines  to  be  sowed  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  was 
the  first  attempt  of  the  kind  which  had  been  made  in 
that  district,  and  the  plantation  sprung  up  and  pros- 
pered. Judging  by  the  thriving  appearance  of  these 
trees,  a  Dutch  agriculturist  was  induced  to  believe 
that  the  land  might  be  made  to  yield  corn,  he  re- 
solved upon  trying  what  could  be  done,  and  reclaim- 
ed one  hundred  and  seventy  acres  of  heath,  which  he 
divided  into  si.x  farms,  and  let  to  so  many  tenants. 
The  experiment  was  completely  successful  ;  and  in 
the  year  1740,  one  hundred  and  forty-five  persons 
were  found  subsisting,  in  much  comfort,  upon  the 
produce  of  one  liundred  and  seventy  acres  of  land, 
whicli  ton  years  previously  was  nothing  but  a  black 
moor. 

In  the  year  1741,  this  little  colony  was  increased  in 
number  by  the  sudden  and  unexpected  accession  of 
thirty  families.    At  that  period  undertakers  from  this 
country  traversed  almost  every  part  of  Germany,  and 
the  Netherlands,  in  search  of  recruits  for  the  purpose 
of  colonizing  Pennsylvania  :  for  the  modern  doctrine, 
that  it  is  an  advantage  to  us  to  get  rid  of  our  people 
by  transporting  them  to  foreign  lands,  had  not  at  that 
time  become  iashionable  in  England.    Our  fathers 
and  grandfathers  foolishly  imagined  that  an  estate  or 
a  farm  was  productive  and  profitable  both  to  the 
owner  and  the  occupier,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  hands  actively  employed  in  its  cultivation.  But 
these  are  obsolete  opinions  !  to  return  to  our  history. 
— A  party  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  principality  of 
Nassau  of  the  Palatinate,  who,  at  the  solicitation  of 
the  adventurers,  had  agreed  to  emigrate  to  North 
America,  arrived  at  Rotterdam  for  the  purpose  of 
embarkation ;  but  the  English  vessels  engaged  to  con 
vey  them  to  their  destination,  not  reaching  the  port 
at  the  appointed  time,  occasioned  a  delay  which  soon 
exhausted  the  scanty  funds  of  these  wanderers.  Re- 
duced to  the  last  state  of  destitution,  they  were  fain 
to  solicit  the  Prussian  government  to  confer  upon 
them  a  grant  of  heath  land  for  the  purpose  of  being 
reclaimed.    Frederick  the  First  acceded  to  their  pe- 
tition, and  gave  them  an  allotment  near  Goch.  It 
was  a  wretched  sand,  destitute  of  almost  the  faintest 
vestage  of  vegetation:  as  the  sand  lay  bedded  in  ex- 
tremely fine  clay,  without  any  mixture  of  other  in- 
gredients, in  dry  weather  it  was  easily  rubbed  to 
powder,  in  a  wet  season  it  formed  a  puddle.  But, 
nothing  daunted  by  the  dreary  prospect  which  lay 
before  them,  they  eagerly  set  to  work.    They  delved 
the  ground  and  sowed  their  corn  ;  and  at  the  harvest 
reaped  a  very  fair  reward  for  their  labour.  Some 
time  afterwards  the  Prussian  monarch,  pleased  with 
their  exemplary  industry,  conferred  upon  the  colony 
some  valuable  civil  privileges  and  e.xenipfions,  to- 
gether vi'ith  the  gift  of  a  supply  of  timber,  which  en- 
abled them  to  construct  convenient  houses,  in  lieu  of 


the  mud  huts  which  they  had  originally  raised.  From 
that  period,  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  has  been 
regularly  progressive.  Its  population  has  been  from 
time  to  time  increased  by  a  fresh  supply  of  emigrants 
from  the  Palatinate  ;  and  it  now  consists  of  four 
hundred  and  twenty  families,  and  2.539  persons.  For 
nearly  a  century  the  colony  has  existed  in  the  most 
flourishing  condition  ;  and  the  regularity,  neatness, 
industry,  and  ease  which  prevail  throughout,  never 
fail  to  excite  the  admiration  of  those  travellers,  who 
turn  out  of  their  road  to  examine  its  details.  It  should 
however,  be  observed,  that  the  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty acres  originally  reclaimed  by  the  first  Dutch 
settlers,  still  maintain  a  pre-eminence  in  point  of  fer- 
tility. Having  been  longest  in  a  stale  of  tillage,  they 
are,  as  might  be  supposed,  the  best  land  in  the  whole 
colony. 

The  article  describing  the  rise,  progress, 
and  effects  of  the  colony  of  Fredericksoord,  is 
full  of  interesting  matter;  these  institutions,  al- 
ready eight  or  ten  in  number,  are  gradually 
spreading  throughout  the  different  provinces  of 
the  Netherlands,  but  we  have  only  room  for  a 
few  extracts. 

"When  these  little  farms  are  brought  into  cultiva- 
tion, they  are  usually  divided  into  four  fields  of  near 
an  acre  and  a  quarter  each,  one  field  of  near  an  acre; 
and  the  remainder  is  occupied  by  the  site  of  the 
house,  barn,  and  stalls,  and  by  a  garden,  and  a  patch 
for  early  potatoes.  One  of  the  fields  is  sown  with 
rye,  which  in  the  spring  is  cut  green  for  the  cows;  it 
is  then  sown  with  barle}'  and  clover  seed,  and  the  bar- 
ley is  harvested.  Another  field  of  the  same  extent, 
is  cultivated  wholly  with  keeping  potatoes,  another 
is  sown  with  rye  which  is  harvested,  and  supplies  the 
household  with  bread  ;  and  the  fourth  has  a  crop  of 
clover  partly  cut  green  for  soiling,  and  partly  made 
into  hay.  The  other  field  of  about  one  acre,  is  in 
permanent  grass,  either  ray  grass,  or,  what  is  now 
said  to  have  been  found  more  advantageous,  fiorir. 
The  experience  of  ten  years  has  proved  that  seven 
acres  of  land  thus  cultivated,  will  every  year  in  suc- 
cession yield  produce,  worth,  in  the  Netherlands, 
about  £49,  while  the  necessary  outgoings  of  a  family 
of  eight  persons,  do  not  exceed  j£4I  :  which  leaves 
a  clear  surplus  of  £8  per  annum,  or  one  sixth  of  the 
whole  produce  of  their  labour,  at  the  disposal  of  each 
family.'' 

The  superior  efficacy  of  this  plan  has  been 
strikingly  demonstrated  in  one  of  these  colo- 
nies, which  contained  a  firm  that  had  been 
described  as  irrecoverably  barren,  after  the  in- 
effectual labour  of  tbree  years  by  former  occu- 
piers. This  farn:  has  been  divided  among 
eight  colonial  families,  its  sterility  has  been 
completely  subdued,  and  it  now  produces  the 
finest  crops  which  can  be  any  where  seen. 

"  The  land  appropriated  to  the  support  of  this  esta- 
blishment is  about  two  thousand  acresof  heath,  which 
has  already  been  reclaimed,  and  brought  to  a  state  of 
the  finest  tillage.  From  the  excellence  of  the  system 
pursued,  the  crops  of  rye,  potatoes,  flax,  barley",  buck 
wheat,  oats  and  clover,  every  year  improve  in  bulk 
and  quality.  Whenever  the  colonist  has  accumulated 
a  saving  of  about  forty  shillings,  and  has  conducted 
himself  properly,  the  society  has  no  longer  any  pow- 
er to  retain  him  ;  and  many  yearly  obtain  their  dis- 
missal, taking  along  with  them  various  sums,  often 
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of  no  trifling  amount,  placed  to  their  credit  in  the 
savings  bank  of  the  eslablishnient. 

"  It  is  not  a  little  singular,  that  notwithstanding 
the  millions  annually  squandered  in  this  country  on 
the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  and  whilst  this  lavish 
waste  of  resources  has  been  going  on  for  centuries, 
no  rational  orconsistent  attempt  should  have  hitherto 
been  made  to  enable  the  able-bodied  pauper  to  main- 
tain himself  by  husbandry.  From  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  down  to  the  present  period,  every  effort 
seems  to  have  been  made  to  force  the  industry  of  the 
country  into  a  manufacturing  channel.  So  c 
pletely  has  this  prejudice  become  ingrained  into  the 
habits  and  feelings  of  the  community,  that  even  your 
peasant-overseer,  whose  whole  life  has  been  passed 
at  the  plough  tail,  never  dreams  that  the  labour  of 
the  unoccupied  pauper  at  his  elbow  could  be  rendered 
productive,  otherwise  than  if  employed  upon  some 
branch  of  manufacture.  It  never  enters  into  his  cal- 
culation that  this  sturdy  idler  might  be  made  to  earn 
his  own  subsistence  by  the  use  of  a  spade.  It  has 
even,  we  believe,  got  into  the  head  of  some  of  our  po- 
litical economists,  that  to  exact  from  paupers  any 
species  of  productive  labour  in  return  for  their  main- 
tenance, is  positively  injurious  to  the  industrious 
classes.  They  urge,  forsooth,  that  this  adds  to  the 
supply  of  labour  already  too  abundant  in  the  maiket ; 
but  here  is  a  shallow  fallacy.  They  forget  that  the 
food  consumed  by  the  pauper  diminishes  the  funds 
for  the  employment  of  labour,  in  at  least  as  great  a 
ratio  as  the  idleness  of  the  pauper  diminishes  compe- 
tition in  the  labour  market. 

"  It  seems  to  us  to  admit  of  no  question  that  the  ex- 
periment which  has  answered  in  every  respect  in  the 
Netherlands,  would,  if  fairly  put  to  the  test  on  any  of 
our  thousand  and  one  wastes,  succeed  equally  here. 
Every  undertaning  must  have  a  beginning  ;  and  we 
earnestly  call  upon  the  wealthier  inhabitants  of  some 
particular  district  or  even  county,  to  combine  their 
efforts.  In  many  parts  of  the  country,  manufactur- 
ing workhouses  already  exist,  for  the  reception  of 
paupers  belonging  to  several  parishes.  These  insti- 
tutions are  annually  attended  with  a  vast  expense. 
The  value  of  the  manufacturing  labour  executed  in 
them  seldom  bears  the  proportion  of  one  to  a  thou- 
sand, when  compared  with  the  cost  of  maintaining 
them. 

"  Tliey  are  moral  pest-houses,  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  idleness  and  profligacy,  where,  at  a  great 
charge  to  the  public,  a  host  of  outcasts  are  reared  and 
trained  for  a  career  of  misery.  For  Ihese  costly  and 
demoralizing  establishments,  which  the  English  poor 
dread  even  more  than  imprisonment  or  transporta- 
tion; for 

"  That  pauper  palace  which  they  hate  to  see," 
we  would  fain  see  substituted  a  district  or  county  co- 
lony, where  every  able  bodied  human  being  out  of 
employment  might  find  both  work  and  subsistence. 
If  such  an  experiment  were  set  on  foot  in  any  part  of 
England,  and  conducted  with  a  due  attention  to  its 
necessary  details,  its  success  would,  we  think,  be  cer- 
tain." 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  efforts  are  making, 
and  are  about  to  be  made  more  extensively,  to 
reduce  the  |)Oor  rai^s  in  agricultural  districts, 
by  so  far  adopting  the  plans  recommended  in 
Colonies  at  Home,  as  to  allot  to  the  agricultu- 
ral labourer,  who,  though  able-bodied,  is  re- 
ceiving parish  allowance,  an  -acre  of  land  at  a 
fair  rent,  upon  condition  that  hn  cultivate  it  in 
his  spare  time,  upon  a  given  plan,  and  make 
no  claim  upon  "the  parish.    By  cultivating  half 
of  iiis  acre  in  potatoes,  and  the  other  half  in 
corn,  and  alternating  the  crops  every  year,  he 
would  most  materially  better  his  condition  ;  for 
the  half  acre  of  potatoes,  even  upon  a  moder 
ate  soil,  would  yield  160  bushels  of  potatoes, 
which  is  more  than  three  bushels,  or  180  lb. 
per  week  all  the  year  round.    We  earnestly 
wish  that,  in  every  country  district,  there  may 
be  found  some  persons  of  feeling  and  influence 
enough  to  cause  the  plan  to  be  acted  upon  ; 


and  we  shall  rejoice  to  be  enabled  to  state  in 
our  future  pages,  the  results  of  such  Christian 
and  patriotic  e.xertions. 
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Fresh  Water  Springs  at  the  bottom  of  the  Sea. 

The  curious  phenomenon  described  in  the 
subjoined  extract  from  a  late  foreign  journal, 
will  probably  remind  many  of  the  readers  of 
"  The  Friend"  of  analogous  cases  in  our  own 
country.  On  the  Long  Wharf  at  Boston  there 
is  a  well  of  great  depth,  the  water  from  which 
is  obtained  far  below  the  level  of  the  salt 
water  in  the  harbour;  and  immediately  on  the 
beach  at  Brooklyn  opposite  to  New  York, 
there  are  several  wells  of  the  finest  water,  from 
which  the  shipping  of  the  port  derive  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  their  supplies  of  this  ne- 
cessary fluid.  The  most  remarkable  instance, 
however,  of  fresh  water,  displaying  itself  in 
contact  with  salt,  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted, occurs  at  the  cold  spring  inlet,  near 
Cape  May.  In  a  marsh  completely  overflow- 
ed by  the  sea  at  high  tide,  a  fine  spring  of  the 
freshest  and  purest  water  bubbles  up  in  great 
volume.  A  hollow  log  sunk  into  the  ground, 
and  projecting  some  distance  above  the  reach 
of  the  tide,  separates  the  water  of  the  spring 
from  the  surrounding  brine,  and  visiters  are 
enabled  at  all  times  to  obtain  a  cool  and  re- 
freshing draught  from  below  the  level  of  the 
surroundinff  salt  water.  Z. 


"  These  springs  occur  near  the  islands  of 
Bahrain  and  Arad,  which  are  situated  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Persian  gulf.  Bahrain  is  low 
and  more  fertile  than  any  island  in  that  gulf. 
Many  fine  groves  of  date  trees  are  scattered 
over  it,  and  perhaps  the  purest  fresh  water  is 
to  be  found  at  a  large  pool  having  a  spring 
near  it,  within  two  or  three  miles  of  the  town 
of  Monama.    When  Captain  Maughan  left 
Bahrain  in  1828,  the  island  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Ootoobies,  a  powerful  tribe  of 
Arabs  from  the  desert  opposite.    About  one 
and  a  half  or  two  miles  to  the  north  east,  lies 
the  little  island  of  Arad,  merely  a  low  sandy 
islet,  with  a  few  date  trees  upon  it,  and  a  ham- 
let  composed   chiefly  of  fishermen's  huts. 
The  harbour  for  shipping  is  formed  between 
Bahrain  and  Arad  islands,  from  which  pro- 
ject extensive  reefs  of  rocks.    The  depth  of 
the  harbour  is  from  three  to  four  and  a  half 
fathoms,  with  a  sandy  bottotsi.    On  the  west- 
ern and  north  sides  of  Arad,  at  some  distance 
from  the  beach,  are  springs  of  fresh  water 
gushing  from  the  submarine  rocks,  where  the 
salt  water  flows  over  them  at  the  depth  of  a 
fathom  or  two,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
tides.    Some  of  the  fresh  water  springs  are 
close  by  the  beach,  and  here  the  fishermen 
fill  their  jars,  or  tanks,  without  difficulty;  but 
many  of  the  springs  are  distant  from  the  shore; 
and  whenever  the   fishermen  on  the  bank 
near  them  require  water,  they  bring  their  boat 
close  over  the  spring,  and  one  of  the  crew 
(lives  under  the  surface  of  the  salt  water  with 
a  leathern  mussuck,  or  tanned  skin  of  a  goat 
or  sheep,  and  places  the  neck  or  mouth  of  it 
over  the  spring.    The  force  of  the  spring 
immediately  fills  the  bag  with  fresh  water,  and 
the  man  ascends  without  difficulty  to  the  sur- 


face, and  empties  his  cargo  into  a  tank,  and 
he  descends  continually  to  replenish  his  mus- 
suck until  the  tank  be  filled.  Capt.  Maughan 
was  told  that  some  of  the  springs  are  in  three 
fathoiiis  water. 

"The  mussuck  they  use  may  contain  from 
four  to  five  gallons;  the  people,  who  generally 
fish  about  these  islands,  are  pearl  divers,  ac- 
customed to  dive  in  twelve  and  fourteen  fa- 
thoms water  for  pearls.  They  are  a  quiet, 
and,  if  not  molested,  a  harmless  race  of  Arabs. 
During  the  summer  they  wear  but  little  cloth- 
ing." 

"  There  are  also  springs  of  fresh  water 
under  the  sea  near  the  north  eastern  part 
of  Bahrain  island.  From  all  that  Captain 
Maughan  could  learn,  above  thirty  springs  of 
fresh  water  have  been  discovered  in  the  sea  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bahrain  and  Arad.  The 
sandy  beaches  of  the  neighbourhood  are  com- 
posed of  the  usual  sea  sand,  chiefly  composed 
of  broken  corallines  and  shells.  The  nearest 
high  land  is  the  coast  of  Persia  opposite,  about 
Cape  Verdistan,  Kongoon,  Assiloo,  &c.  and 
it  is  composed  chiefly  of  sandstone,  black 
coarse  marble  and  gypsum.  The  vegetation 
is  scanty,  merely  a  few  shrubs,  mostly  a  spe- 
cies of  balsam,  skirting  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains. The  land  about  El  Ratiff  on  the  main, 
twenty  miles  further  to  the  westward  of  Bah- 
rain, is  of  moderate  height,  and  not  of  any 
considerable  extent.  All  the  coast  to  the 
eastward  of  Bahrain  is  very  low  and  sandy, 
until  it  joins  the  mountains  over  Cape  Mus- 
sendom." 


The  Substance  of  an  Address  to  the  Students 
at  Guy's  Hospital,  at  the  close  of  the  Lec- 
tures on  Experimental  Philosophy,  by  Wil- 
liam Allen. 

(Concludedfrom  p.  201.) 
That  this  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  the 
holy  Scriptures,  we  most  firmly  believe;  for 
when  we  consider  the  tendency  of  the  precepts 
there  given  for  the  conduct  of  life,  and  how  emi- 
nently they  are  calculated  to  promote  the  hap- 
piness and  well  being  of  the  human  race,  not  on- 
ly during  the  short  period  of  their  natural  lives, 
but  in  the  interminable  slate  which  is  to  follow; 
when  we  see  ihat  the  object  of  these  divine 
precepts  is  to  produce  peace  on  earth  and  good 
will  among  men;  and  also  consider  that  one  of 
the  most  glorious  attributes  of  the  Deity  is  love, 
the  source  from  which  these  precepts  have  ori- 
ginated become  apparent,  and  there  is  no  long- 
er room  for  doubt.  As  it  is  clear,  then,  that 
the  dispensations  of  the  divine  Being  have  a 
reference  to  the  iiappiness  of  man,  it  follows, 
that  the  exercise  of  benevolence  and  deeds  of 
mercy  must,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  be  consist- 
ent with  his  will.  It  seems,  indeed,  that  by  an 
ordinance  of  his  providence  these  acts  are 
made  a  source  of  the  purest  pleasure.  If, 
says  a  celebrated  author,  thou  doest  good  to 
man  as  an  evidence  of  thy  love  to  God,  that 
peace  which  is  the  foretaste  of  paradise,  shall 
be  thy  reward  on  earth. 

And  I  need  not  tell  those  who  are  engaged 
in  the  medical  profession,  how  many  opportuni- 
ties they  have  of  exercising  the  best  feelings 
of  the  heart.    They  will  be  called  to  see  hu- 
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man  nature  under  the  most  afflicting  and  try- 
ing circumstances.  It  is  when  the  mind  is  sub- 
dued by  naisfortune,  and  when  the  body  is  op- 
pressed with  disease  and  pain,  that  the  value 
of  the  balm  of  sympathy  is  most  fully  appre- 
ciated. He  who  is  qualified  to  administer  it 
under  these  circumstances,  may  be  regarded  as 
an  angel  of  mercy,  a  delegate  from  heaven. 
Your  profession  is  a  liberal  one,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected, that  your  conduct  should  do  honour  to 
that  profession.  It  is  not  enough  that  you 
merely  bring  to  it  that  knowledge  which  is 
essential  to  the  cure  of  disease;  suffering  hu- 
manity requires  something  more  :  it  requires 
soothing  manners,  it  demands  sensibility  of 
lieart,  and  those  exalted  feelings  which  distin- 
guish the  man  and  the  Christian.  These  qua- 
lifications are  necessary  to  the  complete  char- 
acter of  a  medical  man:  they  will  not  only  be 
acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God,  but  being  con- 
genial with  every  noble  sentiment  of  the  heart, 
will  powerfully  contribute  to  advance  even  your 
temporal  interest,  and  enable  you  to  make  your 
way  in  the  world. 

In  all  your  commerce  with  mankind  and  in 
every  action  of  your  lives,  endeavour  to  be 
guided  by  that  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  which 
is  given  to  every  human  being,  and  which  is 
only  lost  by  continued  disobedience  to  mani- 
fested duty.  Let  truth  be  your  constantobject: 
pursue  it  with  noble  simplicity,  and  you  will 
disdain  cunning,  for  there  will  be  nothing  which 
you  could  wish  to  hide.  If  you  should  ever  be 
placed  in  delicate  circumstances,  where  your 
duty  may  seem  opposed  to  your  temporal  in- 
terest, dare  to  do  right,  trusting  to  Him  who 
sees  in  secret,  and  who  will  not  fail  to  reward 
you  openly. 

While  you  thus  act  from  principle,  you  can- 
not but  be  happy,  for  none  have  more  right  to 
be  cheerful,  none  enjoy  the  good  things  even  of 
this  life  more  fully  than  those  who  are  endea- 
vouring to  be  found  in  the  performance  of  their 
duty  to  God  and  to  man:  such  have  no  cause 
for  anxiety  as  to  the  future:  they  know  that 
they  are  under  the  protection  of  the  greatest 
of  beings;  and  he  will  bless  them  with  that  in- 
ternal tranquillity,  with  that  peace  of  mind,  which 
the  wealth  of  the  Indies  cannot  purchase,  and 
which  nothing  in  this  world  can  deprive  them 
of.  He  will  support  them  through  the  trials  of 
time,  and  when  these  are  over,  receive  them  to 
himself  in  a  happy  eternity. 

The  signs  of  the  times  we  live  in  are  interest- 
ing in  no  common  degree.  Never,  perhaps,  in  the 
annals  of  mankind  was  so  much  active  benevo- 
lence at  work,  never  on  so  extensive  a  scale;  and 
gratifying  must  it  be  to  our  feelings  as  English- 
men, that  the  centre  of  these  operations  is  in  our 
own  beloved  country;  that  from  G.  Britain  light 
is  breaking  forth  and  spreading  into  all  lands: 
it  shines  from  our  pubhc  institutions  for  ame- 
liorating the  condition  of  man,  and  from  none 
with  rays  more  diffusive  than  from  the  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society.  This  institution,  by 
its  comprehensive  and  hberal  plans,  has  long 
been  preparing  the  means  for  the  spread  of 
light  and  knowledge  through  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  all  over  the  world.  It  put  France 
in  motion  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Schools 
for  the  poorest  of  the  people  were  formed  in 


all  the  departments  with  the  sanction  of  gov- 
ernment; and  though  a  sinister  policy  has  been 
too  successfully  exerted  to  check  them,  it  will 
be  impossible  wholly  to  stop  the  good  work,  but 
it  must,  from  the  progress  of  light  ai  d  know- 
ledge and  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  break 
forth  again  under  more  favourable  circum- 
stances. In  Russia,  Germany,  Prussia,  and 
Sweden,  the  plan  is  embraced;  it  has  even  been 
adopted  in  Spain,  and  is  making  rapid  progress 
in  the  East  Indies.  In  North  and  South  Ame- 
rica this  system  of  instruction  is  pervading  im- 
mense districts,  and  even  in  Africa  schools  have 
been  established.  The  moral  effects  which 
this  institution  must  necessarily  produce,  are  in- 
calculable ;  and  its  ultimate  success  will  be 
greatly  accelerated  by  the  stimulus  it  has  given 
and  continues  to  give  to  rival  institutions, 
which  sprang  up  after  its  first  establishment, 
and  which,  although  not  conducted  on  the 
same  comprehensve  and  efficacious  plan,  are 
all  contributing  to  perform  part  of  the  great 
work.  Education  may  be  regarded  as  the 
plough  which  breaks  up  the  fallow  ground  and 
eradicates  the  weeds,  which  prepares  the  un- 
tutored mind  for  the  truths  of  religion.  And 
see  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  pre- 
paring for  the  harvest,  by  scattering  the  good 
seed  through  every  clime, 

"  From  the  world's  girdle  to  the  frozen  pole," 
while  pious  individuals,  of  various  religious  per- 
suasions, are  running  to  and  fro  to  increase 
that  knowledge,  on  which  the  present  and  fu- 
ture well  being  of  the  great  human  family  de- 
pends. Surely  these  things  speak  in  language 
not  to  be  misunderstood.  May  we  not  hope 
that  the  era  is  advancing  foretold  by  prophecy, 
when  "  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall  cover 
the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea?"  When 
one  song  shall  employ  all  nations,  then  shall — 

"  The  dwellers  in  the  vales,  and  on  the  rocks 
Shout  to  each  other;  and  the  mountain  tops 
From  distant  mountains  catch  the  flying  joy, 
Till  nation  after  nation,  taught  the  strain, 
Earth  rolls  the  rapturous  hosanna  round." 

FOR  TUE  FRIEND. 

I  have  read  the  essay  of  Benezet  on  the  sub- 
ject of  country  schools  with  much  attention 
and  interest.  His  reflections  on  the  state  of 
education  in  our  Society  are  very  just,  and  the 
plan  which  he  proposes  is  judicious.  There 
are,  however,  many  neighbourhoods  in  which 
it  could  not  be  carried  into  effect  ;  and  as  I 
too  have  a  scheme  of  my  own,  I  venture  to 
throw  together  a  few  remarks  on  this  very  in- 
teresting subject. 

As  the  great  majority  of  our  members  are 
fanners  in  moderate  circumstances,  who  do 
not  receive  and  handle  much  money,  they  can 
poorly  afford  to  spend  it  lavishly.  It  is,  there- 
fore, impracticable  for  them  to  give  a  good 
education  at  a  boarding  school,  to  all  the  mem- 
bers of  a  large  family  of  children.  One  or  wo 
of  the  most  promising  talents  may  be  serc,  but 
the  others  must  pick  up  what  learning  *^ey  can 
at  the  neighbouring  day  schools.  Where  the 
family  lives  within  the  range  of  n  good  select 
day  school,  there  need  be  no  difficulty.  But 
there  are  few  neighbourhoods  in  the  country 
where  this  is  the  case,  and  it  is  more  especially 


so,  since  the  late  separation.  Many  of  our 
members  are  thinly  scattered  over  a  great  ex- 
tent of  country,  and  others  are  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  Hicksite  neighbourhood,  so  that  the 
only  opportunity  the  children  have  of  obtain- 
ing even  the  rudiments  of  school  learning, 
is  at  the  common  country  schools,  or  at 
those  supported  by  the  separatists.  The 
parents  cannot  afford  to  pay  a  hundred  or  a 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  each  child;  and  the  sad  consequence  is, 
a  frequent  neglect  of  the  important  injunc- 
tions of  our  discipline,  respecting  a  guarded 
education, 

A  plan  which  had  been  long  ago  suggested, 
has  lately  been  revived  and  practised  with  much 
success,  and  promises,  I  think,  to  obviate  the 
difficulties  of  our  situation  in  these  respects. 
I  allude  to  the  schools  in  which  the  children 
are  employed  during  part  of  the  day  in  some 
mechanical  or  laborious  employment,  the  pro- 
fits of  which  contribute  towards  the  cost  of 
their  boarding  and  education.  At  the  insti- 
tution of  the  celebrated  Fellenberg  at  Hofwyl, 
in  Switzerland,  the  labour  of  the  poor  children 
defrays  the  whole  cost  of  educating  them,  and 
aids  considerably  the  finances  of  his  great  aris- 
tocratical  school.  There  are  now  several  of 
these  seminaries  in  the  United  States.  In  one, 
of  which  I  have  read,  in  the  town  of  Oneida, 
in  the  state  of  New  York,  the  whole  expense 
of  boarding,  washing,  and  tuition,  is  twenty 
dollars  per  annum.  The  school  is  situated  on 
a  good  farm,  and  the  students  labour  on  the 
farm,  in  the  garden,  or  at  some  mechanical 
business,  three  and  a  half  hours  per  day.  There 
are  but  two  hired  labourers  in  addition  to  the 
scholars;  the  labour  is  performed  early  in  the 
morning  and  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  income 
of  the  farm  is  found  sufficient  to  defray  the 
whole  cost  of  maintaining  the  students. 

The  advantages  of  this  arrangement  are  ob 
vious.  It  is  cheaper  than  any  other  system  that 
has  ever  been  devised,  and  cheaper,  it  is  believ- 
ed, than  it  would  be  for  the  father  to  keep  the 
boy  at  home,  sending  him  to  a  day  school,  and 
making  the  most  of  his  time  in  the  intervals. 

Where  an  intelligent  practical  farmer  can 
be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  institution,  the  pu- 
pils will  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  most  im- 
proved system  of  agriculture,  and  instead  of 
acquiring  idle  or  sedentary  habits,  will  return 
home  strengthened  in  mind  and  body.  Instead 
of  learning  at  school  to  dislike  a  country  life, 
they  will  be  fitted  for  sharing  with  their  fathers 
the  fatigues  and  labour^  of  the  farm.  They 
will  be  returned  to  t-'ieir  homes,  not  merely 
with  a  good  eduoad'on,  but  better  qualified  for 
active  duties,  sn<?  trained  to  habits  of  constant 
industry.  Tt)s  influence  which  a  well  organ- 
ized instiwtion  of  this  sort  would  have  upon 
the  wel/areof  our  Society,  is  scarcely  to  be  ap- 
precrated.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  a 
boarding  school,  where  the  intervals  of  study 
are  chiefly  filled  up  with  active  and  regular 
employment,  would  be  less  liable  than  any 
other,  to  those  capricious  fits  of  insubordina- 
tion to  which  all  large  collections  of  boys  are 
subject. 

The  moral  influence  of  this  plan,  in  ripening 
the  manly  dispositions,  and  in  training  boys 
from  early  youth,  to  habits  of  industry  and  busi- 
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ness,  entitles  it  to  our  serious  consideration. 

There  is  a  great  want  in  our  i  eligious  Soci- 
ety of  sound  and  thorough  education,  and  any 
arrangement  by  wljich  this  can  be  given  to  our 
young  people  generally,  deserves  encourage- 
ment. It  is  in  vain  that  we  expect  the  scanty 
pittance  of  a  couniry  schtiolmaster  to  draw, 
or  at  least  to  retain,  men  of  real  learning  and 
ability  in  that  vocation.  We  can  only  hope  to 
find  them  in  situations  where  their  services 
will  be  belter  rewarded  ;  and  the  most  difficuU 
problem  in  practical  educalion  is,  to  place  such 
teachers  within  the  reach  of  the  middling  and 
poorer  classes  of  citizens.  The  labour  schools, 
of  which  I  have  been  speaking-,  atford  the  near- 
est solution  of  this  difficulty  that  has  yet  been 
given.  It  is  true,  ihat  the  labour  of  boys  un- 
der seventeen  cannot  be  compared  in  value 
with  that  of  men  ;  but  there  is  good  reason  to 
think,  that  with  frugal  management,  by  living 
on  plain  and  wholesome  food,  and  wearing 
coarse  and  cheap  clothing,  the  expenses  of 
mere  maintenance  will  be  nearly  defrayed  by 
their  labour  in  an  institution  of  forty  or  fifty 
boys.  If  this  be  the  case,  all  that  is  to  be  pro- 
vided for,  is  the  salaries  of  the  officers,  and 
twenty  dollars  a  year  from  each  boy  in  a  school 
of  fifty,  would  defray  these. 

The  experiment,  at  all  events,  could  be  easi- 
ly tried.  Jf  a  subscription  of  a  few  hundred 
dollars  were  raised,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of 
judicious  friends — a  farm  could  be  rented,  and 
the  house  furnished,  the  requisite  teachers  en- 
gaged, and  a  fair  trial  be  given  of  the  real  va- 
lue of  the  labour  of  boys  in  contributing  to- 
wards their  support.  It  is  much  to  be  wished, 
that  an  experiment  of  this  nature  could  be  fair- 
ly made. 

I  am  very  far  from  wishing  to  interfere  with 
the  boarding  school  at  Weston  ;  for  I  am  in- 
clined to  think,  that  we  have  been  disposed  of 
late  years,  to  undervalue  that  excellent  institu- 
tion. But  it  is  obvious,  that  the  price  of  board- 
ing and  tuition  in  that  seminary,  is  too  higii 
for  the  majority  of  our  members  that  have  seve- 
ral children  to  educate.  If  something  of  the 
kind,  here  spoken  of,  could  be  attempted  there, 
the  value  of  this  plan  would  be  tested  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances.  But,  if  that  is 
judged  inexpedient,  the  writer  of  this  knows 
many  persons  who  are  willing  to  assist  in  the 
expei  iinent,  whenever  a  sufiicient  number  of 
friends  are  disposed  to  embark  in  the  under- 
taking. A  Parknt. 


FOR   THE  FRIEND. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 
I  have  read  with  much  imtvest  the  thirteenth 
annual  rej)Oit  of  the  manageis  of  the  Asylum 
for  the  relief  of  persons  deprives  of  the  use  of 
their  reason,  and  wish  to  call  the  atteiMion  of 
those  persons  who  may  have  relations  or  frif^nds 
afflicted  with  this  distressing  malady,  to  ^otne 
parts  of  it,  especially  the  extract  from  the  <e- 
port  of  the  attending  physician. 

The  iii#tituti(7n  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  and 
healthful  part  of  the  country,  surrounded  by 
lawns  and  gardens,  in  which  such  of  the  pa- 
tients as  are  in  a  suitable  state  arc  recreated, 
in  fine  weather  ;  and  every  attention  is  paid  to 
their  safely,  comfort,  and  the  restoration  of 
reason,  by  a  system  of  mild  and  kind,  though 


vigilant  moral  treatment.  Few  institutions  for 
the  reception  of  the  insane,  have  been  attended 
with  the  same  happy  success  as  Friends' 
Asylum,  and  we  believe  there  is  none,  where 
the  comfort  of  the  patient  is  more  carefully 
studied.  The  recent  improvements  in  the  erec- 
tion of  new  wings,  appropriated  entirely  to  the 
accommodafion  of  the  noisy  patients,  are  of  es- 
sential importance.  Every  person  who  has 
visited  institutions  for  lunatics,  must  have  been 
painfully  impressed  with  the  annoyance  which 
tlie  quiet  or  convalescent  subjects  experience 
from  the  vociferations  of  the  turbulent  and  un- 
governable— to  relieve  them  from  this  distress- 
ing accompaniment  is  a  benefit  of  great  va- 
lue. There  are  no  cells  in  the  house.  The 
dormitories  and  other  apartments  for  the  pa- 
tients are  all  above  ground,  and  are  airy,  light, 
and  in  every  respect  comfortable.  Ample  ac- 
commodation is  i)rovided  for  a  much  larger 
number  of  patients  than  is  now  there,  and  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  moderate  charges  for 
board,  place  the  benefits  of  the  institution  with- 
in the  reach  of  persons  whose  means  are  not 
abundant,  it  is  cause  of  great  regret  that 
those,  whose  unhappy  lot  it  is  to  be  deprived 
of  the  use  of  their  reason,  should  not  enjoy  the 
many  advantages  which  the  asylum  offers.  The 
suggestions  contained  in  the  report  of  the  at- 
tending physician,  relative  to  the  removal  of 
the  insane  there,  at  an  early  period  in  the  dis 
ease,  are  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 
While  the  friends  of  the  invalid  are  hesitating 
and  deferring  the  matter,  in  the  vain  hope  that 
he  may  as  easily  be  restored  at  home,  that 
stage  of  the  malady  which  is  most  favourable  to 
the  success  of  moral  treatment,  is  often  jier- 
mitted  to  elapse,  and  what  was  at  first  a  slight 
or  only  temporary  aberration  of  mind,  settles 
down  into  hopeless  and  incurable  insanity.  The 
following  extracts  from  the  report  will  proba- 
bly interest  many  of  the  readers  of  The  Friend, 
viz. — 

"Since  the  last  report,  18  patients  have  been  admit- 
ted into  the  house.  The  number  under  our  care,  at 
lliat  period,  was  37.  Since  then,  22  have  been  dis- 
charged, and  5  have  died.  There  are,  at  present,  in 
the  house,  28  patients.  Of  those  who  have  loft  the 
house,  8  were  recovered — 7  much  improved — 3  im- 
proved, and  4  were  without  apparent  change.  Of 
the  deaths  which  have  occurred,  one  was  a  patient 
who  died  within  two  days  after  her  reception,  of  a 
fever,  under  which  she  was  labouring  at  the  time 
she  was  admitted;  and  the  others  were  lingering 
cases,  accompanied  with  hectic  fever  or  pulmonary 
disease.  Of  the  patients  now  in  the  house,  one  is 
restored — two  are  much  improved — one  is  improved 
— and,  in  the  remaining  24  no  change  for  the  better 
is  apparent, 

Tlie  new  wings  have  been  completed  in  a  very  satis- 
factory manner;  nearly  according  to  the  plan  detailed 
in  our  last  annual  summary;  and  are  found  to  realize 
our  most  sanguine  expectations,  in  stoppingthe  trans- 
mission of  sound,  and  cn'eclually  preventing  the 
convalescent  and  tractable  patients  from  being  in- 
jured by  the  noises  of  the  more  violent.  Various 
important  and  necessary  repairs  and  improvements 
I'lavc  also  been  made  to  the  old  buildings  and  prc- 
mVes.  Tlic  expense  of  the  new  buildings  lias  cx- 
<<'edi<]  th(!  estimate  originally  made;  although,  we 
bcllcvc^the  whole  of  the  money  which  has  thus  been 
cxperdethas  been  very  economically  and  judicious- 
ly app\ied.  The  cost  of  the  new  wings  has  been 
10,927  dollars  H  cents;  of  the  permanent  improve- 
ments to  the  olil  buildings  and  premises,  533  dollars 
89  cents;  and  of  the  repairs,  713  dollars  89  cents." 

"In  order  to  mcetthe  expenditures,  it  has  been  ne- 
cessary to  borrow  the  sum  of  3,500  dollars — which 


lias  been  obtained  at  an  interest  of  5i  per  cent  per 
annum.  This  additional  sum  increases  the  debt  of 
the  contributors  to  8,500  dollars,  being  an  annual 
charge  of  442  dollars  50  cents. 

A  legacy  of  300  dollars,  from  our  late  esteemed 
friend  Joseph  M.  Paul,  bequeathed  for  the  purpose 
of  finishing  the  bathing  apparatus,  &c.  has  been  re- 
ceived by  the  treasurer. 

The  sum  which  has  accrued  for  the  board  of  pa- 
tients, is  4,184  dollars  18  cents;  and  the  expenses,  ex- 
clusive of  the  improvements,  and  interest  on  money 
borrowed,  have  been  6,164  dollars  90  cents." 

Philadelphia,  2d  mo.  24,  1830. 

Extracts  from  the  Atlendivg  Physician's  annual 
Report. 

Out  of  28  patients,  at  present  in  the  house,  24  are 
reported  as  stationary — tliat  is,  as  having  undergone 
no  sensible  improvement,  or  the  contrary,  during  the 
last  year,  or  since  their  admission,  in  case  that  took 
place  since  my  last  annual  report.  The  far  greater 
part  of  them  might,  with  equal  propriety,  have  been 
denominated  incurable.  So  great  a  proportion  of 
incurables  may,  at  first  view,  excite  surprise  ;  but  it 
ought  to  be  remembered,  that,  in  an  establishment 
like  this,  there  will  of  necessity  be  a  continued  ac- 
cumulation of  such  cases;  inasmuch  as  it  is  at  the 
option  of  the  patients'  friends  to  make  it  an  asylum 
not  only  for  the  temporary,  but  also  for  the  perma- 
nent residence  of  such  incurables  as  are  placed  there- 
in. 

Another  reason  of  their  being  so  many  incurables, 
is,  I  apprehend,  that  of  the  friends  of  the  insane  be- 
ing too  apt  to  consider  an  asylum,  or  public  recepta- 
cle, as  a  dernier  resort — as  a  place  to  which  they 
ought  to  be  consigned,  only,  in  case  they  cannot  be 
kept  at  home.  Now  I  conceive  this  to  be  the  most 
effective  way,  ultimately  to  make  them  permanent 
residents  cf  such  establishments;  for  I  am  convinced 
that  one  of  the  very  best  remedies  for  the  cure  of  ei- 
ther mania  or  melancholia,  is  to  sever,  as  much  as 
possible,  former  mental  and  personal  associations,  by 
a  removal  from  those  places  and  persons,  which,  if 
not  the  direct  cause  of  the  complaint,  tend  at  least 
indirectly  to  keep  it  up.  Medicine  may  in  these,  as 
well  as  in  many  other  diseases,  do  much;  but  there  is, 
in  niy  opinion,  no  complaint  so  terrible  as  insanity,  in 
which  it  does  so  little,  except  aided  by  change  of  re- 
sidence, scenery,  attendants,  diet,  air,  and  exercise. 

1  allude  to  this,  from  observing  in  the  above  and 
former  lists,  the  very  great  lenrth  of  time  that  has 
loo  often  been  suffered  to  elapse  before  the  patient 
has  been  entrusted  to  the  care  of  strangers,  and  a 
public  establishment  of  this  kind.  Nevertheless,  I 
would  not  be  understood  to  discourage  the  friends 
of  those  who  have  been  long  the  subjects  of  insanity, 
from  placing  them  in  an  establishment  appropriated 
especially  for  their  reception;  for  it  cannot  be  proved, 
a  priori,  that  such  a  removal  would  be  of  no  bene- 
fit to  the  patient;  while  on  the  contrary,  instances  of 
very  considerable  improvement,  and  even  cure, under 
Ihcr.iost  discouraging  circumstances,  arc  not  unfrc- 
quent.  In  this  asylum,  the  great  majority  of  even 
thoro  whose  diseases  have  been  of  considerable 
standing,  have  evidently  improved;  and  some,  con- 
trary to  all  expectation,  have  been  restored  to  sanity 
and  their  friends. 

There  is  another  circumstance  which  h  would  be 
well  for  those  who  place  their  friends  in  institutions 
of  this  kind,  to  keep  in  mind;  and  that  is,  not  to  ex- 
pect any  rcrv  sudden  a.n<\  decisive  cvidei.ce  of  their 
future  restoralioii.  Too  many  show  a  feverish  rest- 
lessness at  the  slowness  with  which  their  wishes  are 
realized.  It  ought  to  be  constantly  borne  in  mind, 
that  insanity  is  but  seldom — very  seldom,  suddenly 
cured.  All  experience  proves  that  the  most  favour- 
able cases  of  either  mania  or  melancholia  require 
months  for  their  restoration,  and  not  unfrequently 
years." 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Bible  Asso- 
ciation of  Friends  in  America,  will  be  held  in 
the  committee  room,  in  Mulberry  street  meet- 
ing house,  at  half  past  seven  o'clock  on  the 
evening  of  the  19th  inst. 

Daniel  B.  Smith,  Sec. 
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From  Miscellaneous  Repository. 
THE  SIX  QUERIES  REVIEWED. 

"  Six  Queries  proposed  to  Elias  Hicks,  in 
ji  letter  from  a  friend  [Hicksite]  in  New  York, 
with  Elias  Hicks's  answers." 

A  pamphlet  with  the  above  title  has  recent- 
ly been  published  in  New  York,  and  very 
widely  circulated.  Some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  importance  attached  to  it  by  the  Hicks- 
ites,  and  the  efforts  used  to  produce,  by  means 
of  it,  an  impression  on  the  public  mind,  by  the 
fact,  that  thirty  copies  of  it  have  been  sent  to 
the  post  office  at  this  place,  and  twenty-seven 
to  that  of  a  neighbouring  village. 

The  object  ap[)ears  to  be,  to  induce  the  pub- 
lic to  believe  that  he  does  not  hold  the  opin- 
ions with  which  he  is  charged.  For  this  pur- 
pose (as  stated)  a  letter  has  been  written  to 
him  by  one  of  his  particular  friends  in  New 
York,  embracing  six  queries:  to  which  he  has 
given  replies.  The  queries  are  incorporated 
into  his  letter,  and  these  are  the  only  parts  of 
that  addressed  to  him,  if  such  a  one  was  ever 
written. 

From  the  first  paragraph  it  would  seem  that 
these  queries,  and  answers  by  E.  Hicks,  were 
intended  to  cover  the  whole  ground  of  the  va- 
rious charges  exhibited  against  him,  of  his 
holding  "  opinions  at  variance  with  the  Scrip 
tures."  And  in  the  concluding  sentence  of 
the  preface,  the  author  slates  the  object  to  be, 
"  to  refute  the  unfounded  charges.,  which  have 
been  so  often  and  confidently  made  and  publish- 
ed to  the  world,  against  this  faithful  servant  and 
minister  of  Jesus  Christ." 

If  this  letter  was  intended,  as  the  publisher 
says  it  was,  to  refute  the  unfounded  charges 
against  E.  H.,  it  must  be  supposed  sufficient 
to  refute  false  charges,  not  even  mentioned  in 
it — or  else,  those  charges  which  have  been 
publicly  made  against  him  and  which  are  not 
mentioned,  are  virtually  admitted  to  be  true. 
To  take  the  first  position,  would  be  offering  an 
insult  to  their  readers.  But  the  inference 
drawn  from  the  language  of  the  publisher,  is 
not  the  only  reason  why  those  charges,  not 
now  mentioned  in  (he  defence,  should  be  con- 
sidered as  achnitted  to  be  true.  The  question 
may  reasonably  be  asked,  why  he  should  de- 
fend himself  at  all,  if  he  does  not  defend  him- 
self against  all  that  is  important?  Let  us  take 
a  case  merely  for  example.  Suppose  a  man 
were  charged  with  getting  drunk,  and  using 
profane  language,  if  he  denies  that  he  was 
drunk,  and  is  silent  as  to  the  other  part  of  the 
accusation,  does  he  not  admit  the  balance  to 
be  true?  So  on  the  other  hand.  If  he  denies 
that  he  used  profaae  language  and  says  no- 
thing to  the  other  part,  does  he  not  tacitly  con- 
fess that  he  was  drunk?  If  he  denies  either 
or  both  parts,  that  denial  cannot  be  admitted 
to  establish  his  innocence,  if  it  is  opposed  by 
other  credible  testimony.  It  can  only  be 
compared  with  that  other  testimony,  and  re- 
ceived or  rejected  as  it  may  preponderate  or 
otherwise,  in  the  scale  of  evidence.  If  he 
acknowledges  the  facts  stated  to  be  true — it 
will  be  in  vain  lor  h\s  friends  to  attempt  to 
deny  \tfor  him.  If  he  equivocates  or  gives 
indirect  or  evasive  answers  when  he  is  called 
upon  to  speak  for  himself,  that  very  evasion 


will  be  strong  presumptive  evidence  of  his 
guilt.  Leaving  the  impartial  reader  to  decide 
for  himself  how  far  these  conclusions  are  just, 
it  seems  to  be  proper  to  state  some  of  the  most 
prominent  charges  which  have  been  exhibited 
against  Elias  Hicks,  that  it  may  more  readily 
appear  how  far  his  replies  can  be  regarded  as 
satisfactory. 

I  will  not  go  into  the  wide  field  of  his  scep- 
tical and  speculative  opinions  :  but  mention 
only  a_/ewofhis  doctrines. 

He  is  charged  with  denying  that  we  receive 
any  injury  by  Adam's  fall — or  that  there  is 
any  devil,  except  our  own  piopensities,  which 
he  says  are  all  good. 

He  is  charged  with  denying  that  there  is 
any  heaven  or  liell  but  what  is  within  us,  or 
that  our  animal  bodies  can  commit  sin,  or  that 
they  are  accountable  to  God. 

He  is  charged  with  saying  that  according 
to  his  best  judgment  he  was  led  to  think  there 
was  considerably  more  Scripture  evidence  for 
his  [Jesus  Christ]  being  the  son  of  Joseph 
than  otherwise,  but  that  it  would  be  more 
sin  in  him  to  smoke  tobacco  that  was  the  pro- 
duce of  the  labour  of  slaves  than  to  believe 
either  of  those  positions. 

And  further,  that  nothing  visible  can  be  a 
son  of  God — for  spirit  and  matter  cannot  be 
united  to  make  a  being  or  make  a  son  of  God. 
He  is  charged  with  holding  the  opinion  that 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  only  an  outward 
Saviour — and  that  no  outward  Saviour  could 
have  any  hand  in  the  salvation  of  the  soul : 
That  he  was  liable  to  fall  into  sin,  that  he  had 
no  merit  of  his  own — that  he  was  endued  with 
a  proportion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  it  was 
not  his  grace,  but  the  grace  of  God  commu- 
nicated to  him  as  it  was  communicated  to  the 
rest  of  Abraham's  children.  He  is  charged 
with  denying  the  propitiatory  nature  of  the  suf- 
ferings and  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  that  we 
receive  any  benefit  from  that  outward  sacri- 
fice, and  asserting  that  if  any  one  were  to  ac- 
knowledge a  willingness  to  be  saved  through 
such  a  medium,  he  would  prove  that  he  stood 
in  direct  opposition  to  every  principle  of  jus- 
tice and  honesty,  of  mercy  and  love,  and  show 
himself  a  poor  selfish  creature  and  unworthy 
of  notice.  He  is  charged  with  holding  out 
the  idea  that  the  body  of  flesh  and  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  was  destroyed — that  people  must 
be  dark  indeed  (o  think  that  Jesus  Christ  the 
son  of  the  Virgin  Mary  is  the  only  son  of  God 
that  can  give  us  a  knowledge  of  the  Father — 
that  he  can  do  nothing  for  any  of  us — that 
God  never  can  set  him  above  us,  because 
if  he  did  he  would  be  partial. 

He  is  charged  with  undervaluing  the  Scrip- 
tures, sayinj-  we  must  no  longer  look  to  the 
letter  let  it  come  fiom  what  source  it  may,  if 
is  no  difference, — that  it  proves  itself  what 
it  is  :  that  it  is  nothing  but  a  history  of  passing 
events,  which  occurred  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago,  a  great  portion  of  which  7nay  be 
true;  and  that  they  were  perhaps  not  suited  to 
any  people  than  they  to  whom  they  were 
written.  And  finally,  that  he  does  not  be- 
lieve in  mysteries.  I  could  add  largely  to  this 
list  of  charges. 

The  reader  is  requested  to  bear  in  mind 
bow  many  of  these  charges  are  noticed  at  all 


in  the  six  queries  and  their  answers — and  in 
what  manner  E.  Hicks  has  disposed  of  those 
which  he  has  noticed. 

On  the  various  occasions  on  which  these 
charges  have  been  exhibited,  some  diversity 
may  have  occurred  in  the  phraseology  which 
has  been  used.  But  the  foregoing  epitome,  it 
is  believed,  embraces  the  sense  intended  to  be 
conveyed — and  almost  entirely  in  Elias  Hicks's 
own  language. 

The  publisher  of  the  Six  Queries,  k^c.  has 
brought  into  view  a  complaint  made  by  William 
Penn,  on  account  of  the  unfairness  of  his  ad- 
versaries. But  does  it  follow  that  because  W. 
Penn  defended  himself  in  the  manner  alluded 
to,  that  Elias  Hicks,  or  his  friends,  on  his  be- 
half, can  adopt  the  same  language?  From  our 
early  Friends,  who  ably  defended  the  doctrines 
they  maintained,  and  proved  by  the  most  in- 
dubitable evidence  that  they  had  been  calumni- 
ated, such  an  appeal  as  that  of  W.  Penn  was 
peculiarly  forcible  and  proper.  But  suppose, 
that  while  he  thus  complained  of  unfairness, 
he  had  resorted  to  evasions  to  cover  some  of 
his  opinions,  had  denied,  or  affected  to  deny 
some  things  which  could  be  proved  upon  him, 
and  furlher  had  owned  and  vindicated  some  of 
the.most  material  false  doctrines  charged  upon 
him,  with  what  face  could  he  have  come  before 
the  public  with  the  complaint  quoted  by  the 
publisher  of  the  Six  Queries?  Would  he  not  have 
exj^osed  himself  to  the  scorn  and  contempt  of 
all  enlightened  persons?  I  think  there  cannot 
be  a  diversity  of  opinion  on  these  questions. 
And  if  Elias  Hicks  has  not  succeeded  in  vin- 
dicating himself  from  the  charges  exhibited 
against  him.  the  quotation  from  William  Penn 
will  add  to  the  disgrace  of  the  party — because 
it  will  manifestly  appear  to  have  been  used  to 
produce  a  deception  in  the  public  mind. 

On  referring  to  the  Six  Queries,  it  will  ap- 
pear, that  Elias  Hicks  has  not  pretended  to 
deny  hut  four  of  the  numerous  charges  which 
have  been  made  against  him.  These  are  in 
relation  to  the  miraculous  conception,  the  di- 
vinity of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Scriptures,  and  a 
state  of  fiiture  retribution.  In  (he  first,  third, 
and  fourth  of  these,  he  has  either  not  fairly 
met  the  objections,  or  involved  himself  in  con- 
tradictions. In  the  second,  relating  to  the  di- 
vinity of  Jesus  Christ,  while  he  has  denied  the 
charge,  he  has  proved  it  to  be  true  beyond  all 
contradiction.  He  does  not  attempt  to  vin- 
dicate himse'/'  from  the  charge  of  denying  that 
we  receive  any  injury  from  the  fall  of  our  first 
parents — or  of  asserting  that  there  is  no  devil 
e.-scept  our  propensities,  or  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  liable  to  fall  into  sin — or  that  we  derive 
no  benefit  from  his  sufferings  and  death,  or 
that  his  body  was  destroyed,  with  many  others 
that  might  be  mentioned.  It  cannot  be  claim- 
ed in  his  extenuation,  that  these  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  Six  Queries.  Should  such  an 
apology  be  made,  it  might  be  asked  in  reply 
Why  were  they  not  included?  The  queries 
were  carefully  framed,  as  the  publisher  tells 
us,  "  to  refute  the  unfounded  charges,  which 
have  been  often  and  confidently  made,"  against 
Elias  Hicks.  That  the  charges  to  which  I  have 
alluded  have  been  often  and  confidently  made 
no  one  will  pretend  to  deny.  They  have  been 
made  in  print.    They  have  been  made  in  pub- 
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lie,  in  Elias  Hicks's  presence.  They  have 
been  made  in  the  declarations  which  the  year- 
ly meetings  on  this  continent  have  issued 
against  his  doctrines.  They  have  been  made 
in  the  testimony  of  disownment,  by  which  he 
has  been  excluded  from  the  Society  of  Friends 
— and  of  which  he  has  been  furnished  with  a 
copy.  Neither  he  nor  his  friends  can  pretend 
ignorance  of  the  charges.  And  if  they  are 
not  noticed,  when  they  are  formally  underta- 
king to  refute  the  unfounded  charges,  it  must 
be  because  they  know  that  they  are  true.  But 
one  of  them — relating  to  the  propitiatory  na- 
ture of  the  death  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is 
included  in  the  queries,  and  is  fully  and  com- 
pletely established  in  the  answers. 

(Tl*  be  continued.') 


From  Evans's  "  Examples  of  Youthful  Piety.''' 

Joseph  Poole,  son  of  Joseph  and  Sarah 
Poole,  deceased  the  29th  of  12th  month,  1785, 
aged  about  sixteen  years. 

In  his  childhood  he  manifested  a  remarkable 
innocency  and  sweetness  of  disposition,  and  a 
sobriety  uncommon  in  one  of  his  years,  seldom 
indulging  himself  in  those  plays  and  pastimes  to 
which  children  are  generally  addicted.  Being 
endued  with  a  good  understanding,  enlarged 
by  obedience  to  the  early  visitations  of  divine 
grace,  he  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  re- 
ligious experience,  and  would  often  speak  on 
serious  subjects  in  so  sensible  a  manner  as  to 
excite  the  admiration  of  those  who  heard  him. 

Being  fond  of  learning,  and  having  a  pecu- 
liar taste  for  such  studies,  he  made  considera- 
ble progress  in  the  mathematics  and  other  use- 
ful branches  of  science,  as  well  as  literature, 
which,  however,  did  not  appear  to  elate  him. 
He  was  remarkably  diligent  in  reading  the  Ho- 
ly Scriptures,  and  greatly  delighted  in  the  com- 
pany of  pious  persons  and  the  attendance  of 
religious  meetings.  About  a  year  and  a  half 
before  his  decease,  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  visit 
him  in  an  eminent  nr.anner  with  the  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  draw  him  into  nearer  and 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  himself,  and 
wean  his  affections  frfim  all  sublunary  objects. 
As  he  yielded  to  the  operation  of  that  baptism 
which  is  compared  to  a  refiner's  fire  and  fuller's 
soap,  he  was  |)urificd  from  the  pollutions  of  sin, 
and  '•  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  God's  grace, 
wherein  he  hath  made  us  accepted  in  the  be- 
loved," it  may  be  said,  that  he  became  em- 
phatically "  a  new  creature." 

Continuing  steadfast  in  his  love  and  obedi- 
ence to  Christ  Jesus,  he  soon  found  it  his  duty 
to  declare  unto  others  what  the  Lord  had  done' 
for  his  soul,  and  appeared  in  public  testimony 
in  several  of  the  meetings  of  Friends  to  their 
edification  and  comfort.  The  state  of  his  mind, 
at  the  period  when  he  first  yielded  to  this  re- 
quisition, may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
memorandum,  found  after  his  decease,  and 
dated  7th  of  Ctli  month,  1785,  viz. 

"  Many  perturbations  and  trials  iiave  been 
the  lot  of  my  inheritance.  May  the  Lord 
sanctify  them  to  me  so  as  to  render  acceptable 
those  things  which  seem  bitter  to  liie  taste,  and 
qualify  me  to  labour  in  his  vineyard  to  his 
honour,  praise,  and  glory;  of  which  he  alone 
is  worthy." 


He  was  weighty  and  fervent  in  spirit,  and  in 
his  deportment  solid  and  instructive — cautious 
not  to  speak  either  in  meetings  for  worship  or 
discipline,  without  a  clear  evidence  of  divine 
requiring,  and  his  words  being  few  and  sav- 
oury tended  to  minister  grace  to  the  hearers. 
His  public  declarations  were  short,  connected, 
and  free  from  affectation.  He  evinced  a  ten- 
der feeling  for  the  situation  of  the  poor  and 
those  in  affliction,  and  would  frequently  visit 
them,  freely  contributing  to  the  relief  of  their 
necessities,  as  well  as  imparting  counsel  or 
consolation. 

A  portion  of  almost  every  day  was  devoted 
to  retirement  and  religious  contemplation,  in 
which  he  took  great  delight,  and  would  occa- 
sionally record  the  fruits  of  the  solitary  hours 
which  he  thus  passed.  The  following  was 
written  on  such  an  occasion,  viz.  "  How  pre 
cious  is  thy  presence,  O  God!  how  sublime  are 
thy  delights.  How  beautiful  is  thy  majesty, 
excelling  that  of  all  outward  princes.  Placed 
far  above  all  principalities,  thou  delightest  those 
who  humbly  seek  thee  with  refreshing  well 
springs  from  thy  divine  fountain — thou  hast 
reserved  delightful  pleasures  for  them.  O 
Lord  !  I  have  heard  thy  voice  which  is  sweet; 
I  have  beheld  thy  countenance  which  is  come- 
ly— keep  me  in  a  humble,  reverent,  watchful 
state ;  knowing  the  enmity  there  is  between 
thy  precious  seed  which  thou  hast  sown  in  our 
hearts,  and  that  of  Satan  who  is  an  enemy  and 
a  destroyer.  O  Lord!  give  me  power  to  over- 
come, that  so  when  time  here  shall  fail  me,  1 
may  be  received  into  thy  everlasting  mansions, 
where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and 
where  the  weary  are  at  rest." 

In  this  watchful  state  of  mind  he  sojourned 
on  earth,  bearing  the  daily  cross,  and  walking 
in  that  self-denying  path  which  the  righteous' 
in  ail  ages  have  trodden;  until  it  pleased  Him 
whose  ways  are  past  finding  out,  to  call  him 
from  works  to  a  blessed  reward  in  heaven. 
He  was  taken  ill  with  the  small  pox  in  the  12th 
month,  1785;  and  though  he  suffered  much 
from  the  disease,  was  favoured  with  patience, 
and  uttered  many  expressions  which  evinced 
his  confidence  and  trust  in  the  Lord's  power, 
and  his  assurance  of  rnercy  and  acceptance 
through  Jesus  Christ  his  Redeemer.  The  day  on 
which  he  was  attacked,  he  observed  to  his  mo- 
ther, "  I  am  very  sick,  but  I  have  sweet  peace, 
and  is  not  that  well';"  After  a  painful  night, 
he  remarked,  "  I  have  had  a  hard  night  of  it; 
but  I  have  felt  so  mucli  of  the  love  of  God  that 
it  makes  amends  for  all  my  hardships."  On 
another  occasion,  being  in  much  pain,  he  said, 
"  O  Lord  !  why  am  I  thus  afflicted,  seeing  thou 
knowest  the  integrity  of  my  heart?"  and  then 
prayed  the  Lord  to  grant  him  a  little  ease  if  it 
was  consistent  with  his  will.  Soon  after  which 
he  fell  asleep,  and  on  waking  appeared  much 
refreshed,  and  gratefully  acknowledged  ihe 
Lord's  mercy  and  goodness  in  answering  his 
petition. 

He  expressed  to  iiis  mother  his  hope  that  she 
would  be  enabled  to  say  with  Job,  "  The  Lord 
gave,  and  the  Lord  liath  taken  away,  blessed 
be  the  name  of  the  Lord."    A  few  days  be- 

j  fore  his  decease,  his  spirit  seemed  to  be  drawn 
into  near  sympathy  with  some  American  Friends 

;  recently  arrived  in  England,  with  whom  he  liad 


become  acquainted,  and  he  desired  his  dear 
love  to  be  conveyed  to  them,  particularly  Jphn 
Pemberton  and  George  Dillwyn  and  their  com- 
panions. The  morning  of  his  departure,  se- 
veral persons  coming  into  the  room,  he  spoke 
in  a  lively  and  pertinent  manner  to  their  states; 
and  the  last  words  he  was  heard  to  utter,  were, 
'« I  have  tried  it — I  have  proved  it — nothing  will 
do  but  what  has  the  Master's  stamp  upon  it." 

In  a  few  moments  after  this,  he  fell  into  a 
sweet  sleep,  and  quietly  departed. 


The  propriety  of  introducing  the  Fundamental 
Doctrines  of  Christianity  in  the  religious  in- 
struction of  Children. 

Taken  from  the  Annual  Monitor,  for  1829. 
We  are  disposed  to  introduce  the  following 
remarks,  transmitted  to  us  for  insertion,  by 
observing  that  we  fully  believe  in  the  declara- 
tion of  our  blessed  Lord:  "  Without  me  ye 
can  do  nothing."  Whilst,  however,  we  must 
own,  that  "  except  the  Lord  build  the  city, 
they  labour  in  vain  that  build  it  ;" — whilst  we 
are  convinced  that  all  our  efforts  can  be  no 
otherwise  efficient  than  as  his  Holy  Spirit 
operates  by  its  influence,  to  bless  our  endea- 
vours; yet  seeing  the  signs  of  the  times  abun- 
dantly evince,  that  in  effecting  the  spread  and 
prevalence  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  the 
Lord  still  sees  meet  to  work  by  means,  it 
becomes  a  highly  important  consideration  for 
every  one  who  has  the  care  of  children,  seri- 
ously to  ponder  what  duties  are  required;  and 
no  less  important,  earnestly  to  pray  for  ability 
to  perform  them. 

The  religious  education  of  the  youth,  has 
often  engaged  the  attention  of  members  of 
our  Society,  both  in  their  individual  and  their 
collective  capacities;  and  much  excellent  ad- 
vice has  been  given  on  this  subject.  But 
while  there  are  those  whose  practice  in  this 
respect  is  highly  commendable,  the  writer  of 
the  following  remarks  has  been  painfully  af- 
fected, on  considering  the  scope  of  some  re- 
ligious communications  addressed  to  the  young, 
to  find  them  comprehend  little  more  than  a 
general  exhortation,  to  remember  their  Crea- 
tor in  the  days  of  their  youth;  or,  to  yield  to 
the  reproofs  and  teachings  of  the  Holy  Spirit; 
and  setting  forth  the  advantages  which  would 
follow  such  dedication. 

Fully  convinced  of  Ihe  importance  and  the 
value  of  this  doctrine,  the  writer  has  regret- 
ted to  see  and  to  hear  it  often  advocated  in  a 
manner,  which,  there  is  reason  to  fear,  de- 
prives it  of  its  due  eft'ect,  from  its  not  being 
accompanied  by  any  allusion  to  tho.se  fimda- 
mental  doctrines  of  Christianity,  which  are 
equally  insisted  upon  in  Holy  Scripture  ; 
namely,  the  fall  and  natural  corruption  of 
man;  the  eternal  pnnishinent  of  sin;  the  con- 
sequent necessity  of  a  change  of  heart,  as  a 
preparation  for  eternal  happiness;  the  impos- 
sibility of  efiecting  this  change  by  our  natural 
powers;  the  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ;  the 
necessity  of  faith;  the  temptation  of  our  spi- 
ritual enemy;  the  omnipresence  and  inter- 
cession of  the  Son  of  God;  the  duty  of  prayer, 
and  the  encouragements  annexed  to  it  in  the 
Bible. 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected  by  some,  that 
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these  subjects  are  not  suited  to  the  capacities 
of  children;  but  besides  the  many  instances  of* 
early  piety  which  prove  the  contrary,  there 
are  reasons,  founded  on  the  nature  of  reveal- 
ed religion,  which  seem  to  require  that  it 
should  be  explained  to  them,  as  much  as  to 
those  of  riper  years. 

It  will  hardly  be  denied,  that  every  child 
must  be  sensible  of  some  instances  of  disobe- 
dience; which  having  been  committed  in  op- 
position to  the  warning  voice  within,  and 
followed  by  remorse,  occur  to  the  mind  when 
obedience  to  the  divine  monitor  is  mentioned, 
and  which  render  the  subject  unpleasant:  is  it 
not  then  a  very  probable  consequence  of  such 
a  partial  representation  of  religion,  that  the 
child  should  conceive  a  distaste  to  religious 
instruction,  as  well  as  continue  in  the  habit  of 
resistance  to  divine  grace;  and  that,  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  the  uneasiness  of  mind  which 
follows,  recourse  should  be  had,  with  increas- 
ed avidity,  to  the  ever-varying  amusements 
and  delights  of  childhood?  But  suppose  a 
different  line  of  instruction  to  be  pursued. 
Let  a  child  be  affectionately,  yet  seriously  ad- 
monished of  the  holiness,  the  omnipresence, 
and  the  justice  of  God;  let  him  be  roused  by 
a  vivid  representation  of  the  unavoidable  and 
dreadful  consequences  of  sin;  and  let  him  be 
exhorted  to  consider  what  he  would  receive  if 
the  Almighty  were  to  punish  him  as  he  de- 
served. 

Should  this  produce  the  desired  effect,  and 
seriousness  appear,  an  opportunity  would  thus 
be  afl'orded,  to  present  to  his  sensible  mind, 
the  love  of  God  in  sending  his  Son  into  the 
world,  to  atone  for  our  sins.* 

There  often  exists  in  the  unregenerate 
heart  even  of  a  child,  a  strong  dislike  to  this 
doctrine,  and  an  inclination  to  self  righteous- 
ness: "  Why  must  I  be  watchful,  and  humble, 
and  learn  of  Jesus?  Can  I  not  be  good  and 
amiable  without  being  religious?"  Such  rea- 
sonings as  tl)ese,  tliough  never  uttered,  may 
often  pass  in  the  minds  of  children;  it  there- 
fore seems  very  important  that  they  should 
be  distinctly  told,  that  there  is  but  one  way  to 
heaven,  and  tliat  is  Christ:  that  no  person, 
however  good  and  amiable,  can  get  to  heaven 
without  Christ;  that  their  parents  and  friends, 
and  the  best  of  men,  have  nothing  else  to  de- 
pend upon  for  salvation,  but  the  mediation 
and  death  of  Christ;  without  which,  the  best 
actions  they  ever  did  cannot  save  them  from 
the  punishment  due  to  their  sins;  for  all  have 
sinned.  If,  then,  tlje  Son  of  God  left  the 
glories  of  heaven,  and  submitted  to  agony  and 
death,  in  order  to  save  us  from  endless  misery, 
it  is  indeed  true  that  "  we  are  not  our  own, 
for  we  are  bought  with  a  price;"  therefore  we 
are  not  at  liberty  to  live  just  what  life  we 
please;  but  we  must  seek  to  live  to  Him — to 
obey  Him  in  all  things. 

After  the  inculcation  of  these  truths,  the 
doctrine  of  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
would  surely  be  regarded  in  a  very  different 
light;  and  received,  not  as  an  interruption  to 
our  enjoyment,  but  as  a  mpst  merciful  provi 
sion  for  our  happiness;  and  this  will  be  still 
more  fully  acknowledged,  when  they  are  aware 

*  See  yearly  meeting  epistles,  1767.  p.  4. 


of  a  contrary  influence  from  the  devil,  tempt- 
ing us  to  sin,  and  thus  to  forsake  our  Saviour. 
From  these  solemn  truths,  may  be  drawn  the 
strongest  arguments  in  favour  of  watchfulness 
and  prayer. 

It  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  limits  of 
this  paper,  to  enlarge  on  the  various  motives 
which  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  con- 
duct, when  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  has 
been  received,  like  the  several  parts  of  a  per- 
fect fabric  which  are  successively  reared  upon 
the  foundation;  yet  let  it  be  remembered,  that 
"  other  foundation  can  no  man  lay,  than  that 
[which]  is  laid,  which  is  Jestjs  Christ." 

The  present  argument  may  be  viewed  in  yet 
another  light.    As  the  great  aim  of  religious 
instruction  to  promote  obedience  to  God,  it 
should  also  be  an  object  of  anxious  inquiry 
by  what  means  obedience  is  most  easily  ob 
tained.    How  is  it  in  the  domestic  relations? 
Ask  the  devoted  parent,  the  enlightened  teach 
er,  and  they  will  answer:  "  by  love; — it  is  no 
enough  that  we  inspire  fear,  or  hold  out  threats 
of  punishment  and  hopes  of  reward;  but  we 
must  also  convince  a  child  that  love  is  our  ruling 
motive,  and  then  we  shall  secure  ascendancy 
which  nothing  else  can  give  us." 

Should  we  not  then  endeavour  to  excite 
the  same  powerful  sentiment  in  the  youthful 
heart,  towards  our  heavenly  Father?  We  of- 
ten, it  is  true,  inculcate  the  love  of  God;  but 
do  we  represent  that  great  being  in  a  way 
which  is  likely  to  awaken  feelings  of  love, 
when  we  speak  of  Him  only  as  creator,  law- 
giver, or  guide;  omitting  to  point  out  the 
character  in  which  he  has  revealed  himself 
in  the  gospel — that  of  a  Redeemer?  1  Tim. 
iii.  16. 

It  is  taken  for  granted,  that  those  to  whom 
these  pages  are  addressed,  will  unite  with  the 
writer  in  acknowledging  the  importance  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  fall  of  man,  and  the  atonement 
and  mediation  of  Christ.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  advocate  these  truths;  but  to  inquire 
whether  we  are  not  bound  to  impress  upon  the 
youthful,  I  had  almost  said  the  infant  mind 
those  tenets  to  which  we  hope  an  increase  of 
experience,  as  well  as  maturity  of  intellect, 
and  cultivation  of  mind,  will  rivet  his  attach- 
ment. 

It  is  oflen  inculcated  from  the  lips  of  our 
ministers,  that  we  mtist  renounce  all  depen 
dence  upon  our  own  righteousness,  and  look 
to  Christ  for  salvation;  but  how  seldom  is  it 
explained  to  our  children,  how  it  is  that  we 
cannot,  of  ourselves,  perform  the  command- 
ments of  God;  from  what  we  are  fallen,  and 
who  can  restore  us;  why  we  are  said  to  be  lost, 
and  who  can  save  us;  in  what  sense  we  are 
under  bondage,  and  who  has  redeemed  us  ! 
How  often  are  the  solemn  yet  unspeakably  pre 
cious  names,  "  Jesus  Christ,  the  Messiah,  the 
Redeemer,  the  Saviour,"  suffered  to  remain 
unexplained  and  obscure;  but  surely  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  every  believing  parent,  to  give  such 
an  explanation  of  these  terms  as  might  call 
forth,  in  the  breast  of  a  child,  those  feelings 
with  which  they  are  inseparably  connected  in 
his  own  heart! 

Jesus  Christ — our  Saviour — our  Redeemer 
How  can  the  worth  of  his  divine  character  be 


of  the  state  of  sinfulness  from  which  they  are 
to  be  delivered,  of  the  cruel  bondage  from 
which  they  may  be  redeemed!  Or  how  can 
any  one  be  peisuaded  to  listen  to  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Holy  Spirit,  much  less  to  pray  for 
its  influence,  while  ignorant  of  the  need  of  a 
change  of  heart,  and  of  the  necessity  of  such 
divine  agency  to  accomplish  the  change? 

Let  it  not  be  understood  that  the  writer  as- 
serts, that  the  inculcation  of  these  truths  would, 
of  itself,  produce  the  desired  impression  on  the 
unconverted  heart — most  fully  is  it  acknow- 
ledged, that  for  this  end  we  must  depend  upon 
the  operation  of  divine  grace;  but  let  it  be  al- 
lowed that  this  influence  is  equally  necessary  to 
give  effect  to  instruction  when  it  simply  points 
to  the  inward  manifestation  of  the  spirit  of 
Christ,  and  then  we  may  pursue  the  inquiry, 
which  mode  of  instruction  is  the  most  agree- 
able to  the  gospel,  and  consequently  most  like- 
ly to  be  followed  by  the  blessing  from  on  high. 

It  will  surely  be  allowed  that  a  mode  of  in- 
struction, in  which  there  is  frequent  allusion  to 
a  spiritual  influence  on  the  heart,  but  in  which 
no  mention  is  made  of  the  fail  and  restoration 
of  mankind,  is  but  an  imperfect  display  of  di- 
vine truth;  more  like  the  philosophy  of  the  sage, 
than  the  creed  of  the  Christian.  It  points  to 
an  internal  guide;  so  did  the  ancient  philoso- 
pher; so  does  the  modern  rationalist:  and  whence 
comes  the  inefficacy  of  their  belief?  Is  it  not 
from  their  ignorance  of  the  state  of  man  as  a 
fallen  creature?  They  regard  this  internal 
monitor  as  a  guide  to  virtue  and  happiness;  but 
they  are  ignorant  of  the  necessity  of  its  influ- 
ence in  converting  and  cleansing  the  heart; 
they  arc  wanting  in  the  humility  which  results 
from  a  conviction  of  sinfulness,  and  in  the  obe- 
dience which  is  exhibited  in  the  lives  of  those 
who  feel  the  force  of  that  declaration:  "  Ye  are 
not  your  own;  for  ye  are  bought  with  a  price." 

And  shall  we  neglect  to  hold  out  to  the 
lambs  of  the  flock,  so  powerful  an  incentive  to 
obedience,  so  weighty  a  motive  for  resisting 
temptation?  Shall  we  not  plainly  declare  to 
them,  that  when  they  rebel  against  internal 
conviction,  they  grieve  the  spirit  of  that  mer- 
ciful Saviour  who  died  for  them;  and  who  still 
lives  in  heaven,  pleading  their  cause  with  the 
Father,  and  ready,  if  they  pray  to  him,  to  grant 
them  strength  to  do  his  will?  Is  it  not  due  to 
the  weakness  of  youth,  to  console  them  with 
the  assurance,  that  however  the  enemy  of 
their  souls  may  assail  them,  they  have  a  Friend 
on  high,  who  is  stronger  than  he;  one  who, 
while  on  earth,  knew  what  it  was  to  be  tempt- 
ed, and  who  is  ever  ready  to  help  those  who 
confess  their  own  weakness,  and  put  their  trust 
in  him? 

Much  more  might  be  said  on  this  interesting 
subject,  if  the  limits  of  the  present  essay  would 
allow;  but  it  may  perhaps  be  well  here  to  re- 
peat, that  the  point  aimed  at  throughout, 
however  feebly  it  may  have  been  pursued,  is 
this,  that  if  we  are  sincerely  desirous  of  lead- 
ing the  young  to  co-operate  with  the  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  their  hearts,  it  should  be  our 
aim,  in  the  ability  which  may  be  afforded  us,  and 
in  expectation  of  a  blessing  from  above,  to  un- 
fold to  their  opening  capacities  the  mystery  of 
Christian  redemption.    That  we  should  never 


at  all  appreciated  by  those  who  are  ignorant  satisfy  ourselves  with  urging  an  attention  to  the 
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light  within,  or  an  obedience  to  the  monitions  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  whilst  there  is  an  ignorance  of 
the  causes  which  render  it  needful  that  we 
should  thus  give  up  our  own  will,  and  of  the 
motives  which  should  make  us  tremble  at  the 
idea  of  rejecting  the  offers  of  divine  mercy  ; 
and  that  we  should  not  neglect  to  call  into  ac- 
tion the  powerful  incentive,  of  gratitude  to  the 
Son  of  God,  for  all  that  he  has  done,  and  is 

STILL  DOING  FOR  THEM. 

Let  not  parents  content  themselves  with 
tliinking  that  such  instruction  belongs  exclusive- 
ly to  ministers  of  the  gospel.  Do  we  not  ac- 
knowledge the  autliority  of  the  injunction,  to 
"  train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go"? 
and  was  it  not  commanded  to  the  Israelites, 
under  a  less  glorious  dispensation  than  that  un- 
der which  we  live,  that  the  precepts  of  the 
law  should  be  taught  diligently  to  their  children, 
talking  of  them  while  sitting  in  their  houses, 
and  when  walking  by  the  way,  and  when  lying 
down,  and  when  rising  up? 

There  is  an  ample  fund  of  instruction  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures;  and  if,  in  the  course  of 
reading  them  with  their  children,  parents  were 
more  generally  in  the  habit  of  ascertaining,  by 
suitable  questions,  how  far  their  children  have 
understood  and  remembered  what  has  been 
heard;  if  they  would  endeavour  to  give  ex- 
planations of  such  things  as  are  obvious  to  an 
experienced  mind;  and  if,  further,  they  were 
more  watchful  for  opportunities  to  impress  up- 
on them  the  application  of  the  solemn  truths 
of  the  gospel  to  iheir  daily  actions,  they  might 
derive  benefit  from  it  even  to  themselves.  May 
the  diffident  and  inexperienced  be  encouraged 
to  make  the  attempt,  and  see  whether  their 
own  knowledge  would  not  be  increased,  and 
their  own  hearts  more  deeply  affected  with  the 
importance  of  the  doctrines,  which  such  a 
course  of  reading  would  present;  while  they 
would  be  sensible  of  an  increasing  conviction 
of  the  inadequacy  of  merely  human  efforts  to 
convert  the  heart;  and  would  consequently  be 
incited  to  more  fi  equent  and  more  fervent  aspi- 
rations to  the  Father  of  mercies,  for  his  bless- 
ing upon  their  feeble  though  sincere  efforts,  to 
promote  the  coming  of  his  kingdom. 


TK3Q  FRXSND. 


FOURTH  MONTH,  17,  1830. 


It  was  w-ith  much  satisfaction  that  we  pub- 
lished last  week  the  notice  for  the  formation 
of  an  Auxiliary  Bible  Society  vvithin  the  limits 
of  Philadelphia  quarterly  meeting.  It  has 
been  supposed  by  some  that  an  auxiliary  so- 
ciety in  this  city  would  be  quite  superfluous; 
but  we  think  tliat  the  objectors  have  not  ex- 
amined the  subject  with  care.  The  Bible  As- 
sociation meets  but  once  a  year,  and  must  of 
necessity  entrust  all  the  management  of  its 
afTairs  to  its  committee,  and  the  committee 
will  have  sufficient  employment  in  superintend- 
ing the  |)rinling  and  distributing  of  the  Bible 
to  auxiliaries.  Its  duties  are  of  a  general  na- 
ture, and  have  no  more  connexion  with  one 
than  with  another  part  of  the  society,  with 
Philadelpiiiathan  with  Vassalboiough  in  Maine, 
or  Salem  in  Indiana.    It  is  true  that  its  loca- 


tion is  in  Philadelphia;  but  it  must  have  had 
a  locality,  or  it  could  not  have  existed;  and 
there  are  so  many  obvious  reasons  why  this 
city  should  be  chosen,  its  central  position,  tlie 
choice  of  workmen,  the  liberal  contributions 
and  the  number  of  Friends,  able  and  willing 
to  devote  themselves  to  the  cause,  that  we  need 
only  to  enumerate  them,  in  order  to  convince 
our  distant  Friends  that  the  choice  was  a  pro- 
per one.  It  cannot  be  urged,  we  think,  with 
any  sort  of  justice,  that  the  members  commit- 
ted an  impropriety  in  calling  their  society  the 
Bible  Association  of  Friends  in  America — 
for  the  constitution  admitted  all  as  members 
who  complied  with  its  terms,  wherever  they 
were  situated;  and  its  object  was  the  common 
benefit,  and  had  nothing  local  or  exclusive  in 
its  nature.  Although  the  circular  was  signed 
only  by  Friends  in  this  neighbourhood,  the 
opinions  and  feelings  of  numerous  Friends  at 
a  distance  had  been  previously  consulted,  both 
by  correspondence  and  personally.  As  far 
as  we  have  learned,  but  one  sentiment,  and  that 
of  approbation,  was  then  expressed.  We  feel 
confident  that  whatever  doubts  and  fears  have 
since  arisen  in  some  minds,  will  be  dissipated 
by  more  mature  reflection. 

It  has  been  said  by  some,  that  the  object  of 
the  Bible  Association  could  have  been  attained 
through  the  agency  of  the  meeting  for  suffer- 
ings. We  entertain  a  very  different  opinion; 
for  the  time  and  attention  of  that  meeting  is 
occupied  in  the  charge  of  a  great  variety  of 
important  subjects,  and  the  distribution  of  the 
Scriptures,  if  undertaken  by  it,  must  neces- 
sarily have  been  left  to  a  small  committee,  un- 
able to  organise  so  extensive  and  efficient  a 
system  of  inquiry  and  supply  as  that  which  is 
contemplated  by  the  association.  Neither  is 
it  in  the  least  degree  probable,  that  the  meet- 
ing for  sufferings  would  ever  have  called  upon 
the  yearly  meeting  for  a  sum  sufficient  to  ste- 
reotype the  Bible,  or  that  it  could,  consistent- 
ly with  its  other  duties,  have  undertaken  tasks 
so  laborious  as  that  which  has  fallen  upon  the 
committee  of  the  Bible  Association  in  perfect- 
ing their  edition,  and  that  which  will  be  in- 
volved in  its  extensive  distribution. 

It  has  been  said  further  tliat  the  establish- 
ment of  this  association  is  a  libel  upon  the  So- 
ciety, and  that  it  is  not  believed  tliat  there  is 
any  real  call  for  it.  To  this  it  is  a  sufficient 
reply,  that  a  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  the 
Scriptures  is  known  to  exist  in  many  parts, 
and  that  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that 
it  is  more  general  than  is  apprehended  by  any. 
This  is,  indeed,  a  melancholy  statement;  but 
there  ought  to  be  no  wish  on  the  part  of  any 
truly  concerned  mind  to  deceive  others  or  our- 
selves into  a  belief  that  we  are  better  off  than 
we  really  are;  or  to  shrink  from  a  strict  scru- 
tiny into  the  nature  and  extent  of  our  mala- 
dies. Moreover,  the  great  convenience  and 
beauty  of  the  edition  now  in  progress,  will 
much  facilitate  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures 
with  many  classes  of  society,  and  it  would 
be  well  worth  all  the  expense  and  trouble  in- 
curred to  replace  the  copies  in  ordinary  use 
with  this. 

From  the  Miscellaneous  Repository  we 
commence  the  insertion  of  an  examination  by 


Elisha  Bates,  of  the  six  queries  and  the  an- 
swers to  them.  Although  the  pages  of"  The 
Friend"  already  contain  an  able  article  on  the 
subject  by  one  of  our  contributors,  yet  some 
of  our  friends  have  urged  the  republication  of 
this,  deeming  it  important  that  the  bearing 
and  tendency  of  those  answers,  and  their  con- 
sistency with  the  former  declarations  of  Elias 
Hicks,  should  be  fully  developed  and  exposed. 

Since  writing  the  notice  in  our  last  respect- 
ing T.  Evans's  "  Examplesof  Youthful  Piety," 
having  bestowed,  with  increased  satisfaction, 
further  attention  to  the  interesting  volume, 
we  are  free  to  give  it  as  our  opinion,  that  every 
family  in  our  Society  where  tliere  are  children, 
ought  to  be  in  possession  of  a  copy.  The 
book  contains  memoirs  of  upwards  of  seventy 
individuals  who  disd  at  the  early  age  of  from 
6  to  25,  and  of  which  the  account  of  Joseph 
Poole  inserted  to-day,  is  given  as  a  sample. 

Pursuant  to  the  notification  in  our  last,  a 
number  of  Friends  belonging  to  Philadelphia 
quarterly  meeting,  convened  on  the  evening  of 
12th  instant,  at  the  committee  room  of  Mul- 
berry street  meeting-house,  and  agreed  to  form 
a  Bible  Society  within  the  limits  of  said  quar- 
terly meeting,  auxiliary  to  the  Bible  Associa- 
tion of  Friends  in  America;  and  a  constitution 
for  its  government,  being  prepared  and  read, 
was,  on  deliberation,  unanimously  adopted. 
At  an  adjourned  meeting,  on  the  Hth  instant, 
officers  were  appointed  to  serve  until  the  first 
annual  meeting  in  the  second  month  next,  and 
delegates  to  attend  the  approaching  annual 
meeting  of  the  parent  society. 

The  article  which  we  have  taken  from  the 
Annual  Monitor  for  3829,  published  by  Wil- 
liam Alexander  and  Co.  Friends  of  Yoi  k,  in 
England,  is  richly  deserving  of  serious  perusal, 
being  replete  with  sound  and  pertinent  admo- 
nition, deeply  interesting  to  parents  and  chil- 
dren, and  perhaps  more  especially  suited  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  times  here,  than  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Superintendents — Edward  and  Sarah  Taj'Ior. 

Attending  Physician — S.  W.  Pickering,  Frankford. 

Consulting  P/iysrcians — T.  C.  James,  No.  7,  York 
Buildings  ;  Charles  Lukens,  corner  of"  Mulberry  and 
Seventh  St.;  Charles  F.  Matlack,  No.  85,  Mulberry 
St.;  Benjamin  Ellis.  No.  30,  N.  Ninth  st.  ;  Robert  M. 
Huston,  No.  107,  Mulberry  si. ;  Caspar  Wistar,  No. 
184,  Mulberry  st. 

Attending  Managers — From  4tli  mo.,  I2th,  to  5th 
mo.,  10th.  Jacob  Justice,  No.  149,  High  st.  ;  Thos. 
Evans,  N,E.  corner  of  Third  and  Spruce  st. ;  Charles 
Allen,  No.  180,  S.  Second  st. 

Barclay  came  not  in  time  for  this  number; 
we  intend  giving  him  a  place  in  the  next. 


ERRATA. 

Page  201  last  number,  second  column, seventeenth 
line  from  top,  for  coinbiiie  read  combines.  Same  page, 
third  colunm,  sevcntecnlh  line  from  bottom,  lor  is 
read  (ire.  Pago  202,  first  column,  ihirly-third  line 
from  bottom,  for  held  read  liold;  and  third  line  from 
bottom,  for  their  rcsnLi/iere.  Same  page,  second  co- 
lumn, eleventh  line  from  top,  for  iheir  read  there. 

The  concluding  words  of  note  to  correspondent 
relative  to  mastodon,  instead  of  "  is  the  least  extra- 
ordinarj'"  read  "  is  one  of  the  least  extraordinary." 
ThislastcorrectionwasinadeinpartoftheimpresBion. 
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Notices  and  Observations  on  the  American 
Cicada,  or  Locust,  by  Dk.  S.  P.  Hildreth, 

Cicada  septemdicem  of  Lin.  ;  tettigonia 
ptemdicem  of  Fabr.  Head  black,  eyes 
rick  red,  thorax  and  back  black  or  very  dark 
rown,  the  latter  edged  with  orange;  wings 
•ansparent,  immaculate,  lower  margins  of  a 
ich  orange;  abdomen  dark  brown,  the  rings 
f  a  dark  yellow,  or  of  dun  colour;  opercula, 
val;  legs  and  breast,  same  colour  as  that  of 
le  rings. 

No  part  of  natural  history  more  abounds  in 
wonderful  and  extraordinary  productions,  than 
le  portion  of  it  embraced  in  the  study  of  en- 
imology.  Whether  we  consider  the  number 
nd  variety  of  insects,  or  the  curious  changes 
ley  undergo  in  the  progress  of  their  existence, 
re  are  led  to  admire  not  only  their  elegant 
nd  beautiful  colours,  but  also  the  harmony 
d  order  which  attend  all  the  operations  of 
ature.  Amongst  this  numerous  class,  none 
xcites  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  man 
lore  than  the  cicada  septemdicem.  The  re- 
ularity  with  which  they  return  at  the  expira- 
on  of  seventeen  years,  their  simultaneous  ap- 
earance  over  a  vast  extent  of  country,  and 
le  countless  myriads  of  their  numbers,  equal- 
arrest  our  attention.  They  have  made  their 
ppearance  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  at  three  difler- 
nt  periods,  since  its  first  settlement,  viz.  in 
795;  again  in  1812;  and  now  in  1829. 

ith  us  they  have  commenced  their  ascent 
•om  the  earth  the  List  of  May,  and  first  days 
June;  and  disappear  the  beginning  of  July, 
vo  or  three  days  earlier  or  later,  according  to 
je  temperature  of  the  season. 

The  month  of  May  this  season  was  very 
rarm,  and  the  cicadas  made  their  appearance 
ither  earlier  than  heretofore.  By  the  15th 
this  month,  they  had  risen  so  near  to  the 
rface  of  the  earth,  that  the  depth  of  the 
ommon  furrow  in  ploughing,  turned  them  out 
fi  their  chrysaloid  state.  By  the  24th,  they  had 
egun  to  arise  from  the  earth,  burst  their 
ransparent  covering,  and  expand  their  wings. 
I'rom  that  time  to  the  10th  of  June,  their 
umbers  daily  increased,  until  woodland  and 
irchards  were  filled  with  countless  multitudes. 
L  continual  singing,  or  scream,  was  kept  up 


by  the  males,  from  sunrise  till  evening,  and 
so  loud  that  in  the  calm  evening  the  sound  was 
heard  a  full  mile.    For  this  purpose  the  male 
is  furnished  with  an  air  bladder  under  the  axil- 
lae, of  a  pale  blue  colour;  the  females  make 
no  noise.    They  appeared  only  in  situations 
which  were  covered  with  trees,  as  was  the  fact 
when  they  were  here  in  1812;  thereby  proving 
that  they  had  not  wandered  far  in  their  journey 
of  seventeen  years.    The  earth  was  perforated 
like  a  riddle,  with  holes  about  a  third  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.    In  an  orchard  in  this  town, 
I  counted  twenty-five  holes  on  a  foot  square, 
and  an  intelligent  acquaintance  told  me  that  in 
his  neighbourhood  he  had  seen   more  than 
double  that  number  in  the  same  space.  Where 
trees  were  not  near  each  other,  the  ground 
underneath  them  was  covered  with  their  skins, 
or  cast  off  robes,  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three 
inches.    These  shells  retain  the  exact  figure 
of  the  insect  when  it  leaves  the  earth,  with  a 
rent  on  the  back,  through  which  the  cicada 
creeps  as  from  a  coat  of  mail — and  are  firmly 
fastened  by  the  feet  to  the  bark  and  twigs  of 
trees  and  bushes,  until  they  are  thrown  down 
by  the  winds  or  rain,  instinct  leading  them 
to  seek  the  nearest  tree,  bush  or  post,  as  soon 
as  they  leave  the  earth;  here  they  remain  until 
they  have  left  their  shells  for  some  hours,  or 
until  their  wings  are  dry  and  suflliciently  strong 
for  flying.    There  appeared  to  be  two  varie 
ties  of  the  cicada,  one  much  smaller  than  the 
other:  there  was  also  a  striking  diflference  in 
their  notes.    The  smaller  variety  were  more 
common  in  the  bottom  lands,  and  the  larger 
in  the  hills.    A  continual  scream  was  kept  up 
by  the  males  during  the  day,  but  they  were 
silent  through  the  night.    Their  flight  was 
short,  seldom  exceeding  eight  or  ten  rods,  and 
their  whole  lives  appeared  to  be  spent  near  the 
place  of  their  nativity.    I  could  not  discover 
that  they  made  use  of  any  food;  they  certainly 
eat  no  leaves  of  trees  or  plants,  as  they  are 
not  furnished  with  jaws  or  teeth.    They  have 
a  hard  and  sharp  proboscis,  about  two  lines  in 
length,  which  is  generally  compressed  closely 
to  the  thorax:  this  I  have  seen  inserted  in  the 
smooth  bark  of  young  trees,  and  when  driven 
from  the  spot,  a  drop  of  juice  issued  from  the 
puncture  :  they  would  also,  when  disturbed, 
throw  out  a  small  jet  of  thin  watery  liquid,  as 
if  in  self-defence.    From  their  being  unpro- 
vided with  organs  for  eating,  it  would  seem 
that  their  whole  business,  during  their  short 
visit  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  was  to  propa- 
gate their  species,  and  to  die.    While  here 
they  served  for  food  for  all  the  carnivorous  and 
insect-eating  animals.    Hogs  eat  them  in  pre- 
ference to  any  other  food  ;   squirrels,  birds, 
domestic  fowls,  dtc.  fattened  on  them.  So 
much  were  they  attracted  by  the  cicadas,  that 


very  few  birds  were  seen  around  our  gardens 
during  their  continuance,  and  our  cherries, 
&-C.  remained  unmolested. 

By  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  after  their  leaving 
the  earth,  the  female  began  to  deposit  her  eggs 
in  the  tender  branches  of  most  kinds  of  orchard 
and  forest  trees.    She  generally  selected  the 
wood  oflast  year's  growth;  and  commenced  her 
task  on  the  under  side  of  the  twig,  by  sHtting 
the  bark  with  her  puncturing  instrument,  which 
embraced  the  properties  both  of  a  saw  and  a 
punch,  the  point  being  lancet-shaped  and  ser- 
rated, and  then  making  a  hole  in  an  oblique 
direction  to  the  pith  of  the  branch,  she  with- 
drew the  instrument  a  little  way,  and  deposited 
an  egg  through  a  tube  in  the  punch.    This  was 
repeated  until  from  ten  to  twenty  eggs  were 
deposited  on  each  side  of  the  centre  of  the  pith, 
the  centre  wood  having  been  previously  com- 
minuted and  cut  up,  so  as  to  make  a  soft  bed 
for  the  eggs;  so  that  they  must  have  derived 
some  sustenance  from  the  juices  of  the  twig. 
Another  proof  that  they  did  so,  was,  that  the 
eggs  invariably  perished  in  those  branches 
which  withered  and  dried  up  soon  after  the 
punctures  were  made.    This  work  continued 
from  day  to  day,  until  the  female  had  expended 
her  stock  of  eggs;  which,  so  far  as  I  could  ascer- 
tain, amounted  to  about  one  thousand.  When 
this  operation  was  completed,  the  object  of  her 
existence  seemed  to  be  fulfilled,  and  in  a  few 
days  she  dwindled  away  and  died.    The  whole 
period  of  the  hfe  of  a  single  individual,  from 
her  leaving  the  earth  to  her  death,  averaged 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  days.    The  life  of 
the  male  continued  for  nearly  the  same  time. 
When  the  cicadcc  first  leave  the  earth,  they  are 
plump  and  full  of  oily  juices;  so  much  so,  that 
they  were  made  use  of  in  the  manufacture  of 
soap;  but  before  their  death,  they  were  dried 
up  to  mere  shells;  and  I  have  seen  them  still 
able  to  fly  a  few  feet,  after  one-half  of  the  body 
was  wasted  away,  and  nothing  remained  but 
the  head,  wings,  and  thorax.    From  the  time 
the  eggs  were  deposited  to  the  period  of  hatch- 
ing, was,  as  nearly  as  could  be  ascertained, 
sixty  days,  and  almost  daily  attention  was  given 
to  the  subject.    When  first  placed  in  the  twigs, 
the  eggs  are  about  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch  in 
length,  and  the  thickness  of  a  coarse  hair;  ap- 
pearing through  a  small  magnifying  glass  of  the 
shape  and  size  of  a  grain  of  rice;  at  the  period  of 
hatching,  they  had  increased  about  one-third  in 
size.    They  are  white  and  transparent,  with  a 
black  spot  on  the  larger  end  just  before  hatching: 
They  are  placed  very  closely  by  the  side  of 
each  other,  in  an  oblique  direction,  in  the  line 
of  the  twig.    Several  portions  of  the  branch  of 
an  apple  tree,  full  of  the  eggs  ready  to  hatch, 
were  placed  on  a  bowl  of  earth,  with  a  glass 
tumbler  inverted  over  them,  in  the  afternoon 
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by  morning,  nearly  a  hundred  young  cicada 
were  found  in  the  eai'th,  and  a  few  on  ihe  sur- 
face, who  had  just  left  their  woody  cells;  they 
were  about  the  twelfth  of  an  inch  in  length, 
with  the  exact  shape,  colour,  and  appearance 
of  the  parent,  when  she  first  comes  to  the  air, 
and  before  bursting  the  transparent  shell  which 
covered  her  while  in  her  terrene  abode.  From 
the  fact,  that  young  ones  immediately  seek  a 
retreat  in  the  earth,  I  am  led  to  believe  that 
these  insects  are  tenants  of  the  ground  for 
seventeen  years,  and  until  He,  who  created 
them,  calls  them  forth  to  propagate  their  kind, 
to  fulfil  their  destiny,  and  die.  As  to  their  ex- 
tent, so  far  as  T  can  ascertain,  they  covered  the 
woody  regions  from  beyond  the  shores  of  the 
Mississippi,  to  the  heads  of  the  Ohio  river;  em- 
bracing the  states  of  Missouri,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Ohio,  and  the  western  parts  of  Pennsylvania. 
Whether  they  appeared  in  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee, I  have  not  yet  learned. 
Marietta,  Ohio,  20th  Dec.  1829. 

Silliman's  Jour,  for  April,  1830. 


SPIDERS. 

{Selected  for  '■'The  Friend,'' from  the  Library  of  Enter- 
taining Knowledge.) 

So  far  as  we  have  determined,  all  the  various 
species  of  spiders,  how  different  soever  the  form 
of  their  webs  may  be,  proceed  in  the  circum- 
stance of  shooting  their  lines  precisely  alike; 
but  those  which  we  have  found  the  most  man- 
ageable in  experimenting,  are  the  small  gos- 
samer spider  (aranea  obtectrix  Bechstein), 
known  by  its  shining  blackish-brown  body,  and 
reddish-brown  semi-lransparent  legs;  but  par- 
ticularly the  long  bodied  spider  (tetragnatha 
extensa,  Latr.),  which  varies  in  colour  from 
green  to  brownish  or  grey;  but  has  always  a 
black  line  along  the  belly,  with  a  silvery  white 
or  yellowish  one  on  each  side.  The  latter  is 
chiefly  recommended  by  being  a  very  indus- 
trious spinner,  while  i(s  movements  are  easily 
seen,  from  the  long  cylindrical  form  cf  its  body 
and  the  length  of  its  legs. 

We  place  the  above  two  species,  with  five 
or  six  others,  including  the  garden,  the  domes- 
tic, and  the  labyrinthic  spiders,  in  empty  wine 
glasses,  set  in  tea-saucers  filled  with  water  to 
prevent  their  escape;  when  they  discovered,  by 
repeated  descents  from  the  brims  of  the  glasses, 
that  they  were  thus  surrounded  by  a  wet  ditch, 
they  all  set  themselves  to  the  task  of  throwing 
their  silken  bridges  across.  For  this  purpose, 
they  first  endeavour  to  ascertain  in  what  direc- 
tion the  wind  blew;  or  rather,  (as  the  experi- 
ment was  made  in  our  study,)  which  way  any 
current  of  air  set,  by  elevating  their  arms,  as 
we  have  seen  sailors  do  in  a  dead  calm;  but, 
as  it  may  prove  more  interesting  to  keep  to  one 
individual,  we  shall  first  watch  the  proceedings 
of  the  gossamer  spider. 

Finding  no  current  of  air  on  any  quarter  of  the 
brim  of  the  glass,  it  seemed  to  give  up  all  hopes 
of  constructing  its  bridge  of  escape,  and  placed 
itself  in  the  attitude  of  repose;  but  no  sooner  did 
we  produce  a  stream  of  air,  by  blowing  gently 
towards  its  position,  than,  fixing  a  thread  to  the 
glass,  and  l.iying  hold  of  it  with  one  of  its  feet, 
by  way  of  security,  it  placed  its  body  in  a  ver- 
tical position,  with  its  spinnerets  extended  out- 
wards; and  immediately  we  had  the  pleasure 


of  seeing  a  thread  streaming  out  from  them  se- 
veral feet  in  length,  on  which  the  Uttle  aeronaut 
sprung  up  into  the  air.  We  were  convinced, 
from  what  we  thus  observed,  that  it  was  the 
double  or  bend  of  the  thread  which  was  blown 
into  the  air;  and  we  assigned  as  a  reason  for 
her  previously  attaching  and  drawing  out  a 
thread  from  the  glass,  the  wish  to  give  the  wind 
a  point  d'appui — something  upon  which  it 
might  have  a  purchase,  as  a  mechanic  would 
say  of  a  lever. 

The  bend  of  the  thread,  then,  on  this  view  of 
the  matter,  would  be  carried  out  by  the  wind, 
would  form  the  point  of  impulsion;  and  of 
course,  the  escape-bridge  would  be  an  ordinary 
line  doubled. 

Such  was  our  conclusion,  which  was  strongly 
corroborated  by  what  we  subsequently  found 
said  by  M.  Latreilie,  than  whom  no  higher  au- 
thority could  be  given.  "  When  the  animal," 
says  he,  '■'desires  to  cross  a  brook,  she  fixes  to 
a  tree  or  some  other  object,  one  of  the  ends  of 
her  first  threads,  in  order  that  the  wind  or  a 
current  of  air  may  carry  the  other  end  beyond 
the  obstacle;"  and  as  one  end  is  always  attach- 
ed to  the  spinnerets,  he  must  mean  that  the 
double  of  the  thread  flies  oflT. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  fact,  and  put  an  end 
to  all  doubts,  we  watched,  with  great  care  and 
minuteness,  the  proceedings  of  the  long-bodied 
spider,  above  mentioned,  by  producing  a  stream 
of  air  in  the  same  manner,  as  it  perambulated 
the  brim  of  the  glass.  It  immediately,  as  the 
other  had  done,  attached  a  thread  and  raised  its 
body  perpendicularly,  hke  a  tumbler  standing 
on  his  hands,  with  his  head  downwards;  but  we 
looked  in  vain  for  this  thread  bending,  as  we 
had  at  first  supposed,  and  going  oflp  double- 
Instead  of  this,  it  remained  tight,  while  another 
thread,  or  what  appeared  to  be  so,  streamed  off 
from  the  spinnerets,  sometimes  in  a  line,  and 
sometimes  at  a  considerable  angle,  with  the 
first,  according  to  the  current  of  the  air;  the 
first  thread,  extended  from  the  glass  to  the 
spinnerets,  remaining  all  the  while  tight  drawn 
in  a  right  line.  It  further  appeared  to  us,  that 
the  first  thread  proceeded  from  the  pair  of  spin- 
nerets nearest  tlie  head,  while  the  floating  thread 
came  from  the  outer  pair;  though  it  is  possible, 
in  some  minute  objects,  we  may  have  been  de- 
ceived. That  the  first  was  continuous  with  the 
second,  without  any  perceptible  joining,  we  as- 
certained in  numerous  instances,  by  catching 
the  floating  line  and  pulling  it  tight,  in  which 
case  the  spider  glides  along  without  attaching 
another  line  to  the  glass;  but  if  she  have  to  coil 
up  the  floating  line  to  tighten  it,  as  usually  hap- 
pens, she  gathers  it  into  a  packet,  and  glues  the 
two  ends  tight  together.  Her  body,  while  the 
floating  line  streamed  out,  remained  quite  mo- 
tionless; but  we  distinctly  saw  the  spinnerets 
not  only  projected,  as  is  always  done  when  a 
spider  spins,  but  moved  in  tiie  same  way  as  an 
infant  moves  its  lips  when  sucking;  we  cannot 
doubt,  therefore,  that  this  motion  is  intended  to 
emit  (if  eject  or  project  bo  deemed  too  strong 
words)  the  liquid  material  of  the  thread;  at  the 
same  time,  we  are  quite  certain,  that  it  cannot 
throw  out  a  single  inch  of  tliread,  without  the 
aid  of  a  current  of  air.  A  long-bodied  spider 
will  thus  throw  out  in  succession,  as  many 
threads  as  we  please,  by  simply  blowing  towards 


it;  but  not  one,  where  there  is  no  current,  as 
under  a  bell,  glass,  where  it  may  be  kept  tili 
it  die,  without  being  able  to  construct  a  bridge 
over  water  of  an  inch  long.  We  never  observec 
more  than  one  floating  thread  produced  at  the 
same  time,  though  other  observers  mentior 
several. 

The  probable  commencement,  we  think,  o 
the  floating  line,  is  by  the  emission  of  littk 
globules  of  the  glutinous  material  to  the  points 
of  the  spinnerules;  perhaps,  it  may  be  droppec 
from  them,  if  not  ejected,  and  the  globules  be 
ing  carried  off  by  the  current  of  air,  drawn  ou  | 
into  a  thread;  but  we  give  this  as  only  a  con 
jecture,  for  we  could  not  bring  a  glass  of  suf  I 
ficient  power  to  bear  upon  the  spinnerules,  ai 
the  commencement  of  the  floating  line. 

In  subsequent  experiments  we  found,  that  i 
ivas  not  indispensable  for  the  spider  to  rest  up 
on  a  solid  body,  when  producing  a  line,  as  sht 
can  do  so,  while  she  is  suspended  in  the  air  bj 
another  line;  when  the  current  of  air  also  ii 
strong,  she  will  sometimes  commit  herself  to  it 
by  swinging  from  the  end  of  the  line;  we  hav* 
even  remarked  this,  when  there  was  scarcely  : 
breath  of  air. 

To  the  above,  may  very  properly  be  sub 
joined  the  following: — 

Means  employed  by  the  Spider  in  weaving  its  web.- 
We  find,  in  the  introduction  to  Entomology  by  Kirb; 
and  Spence,  a  very  curious  description  of  the  mean 
employed  by  spiders  in  warping  their  webs.  The 
author,  after  having  described  the  four  little  spiders 
as  they  call  them,  which  produce  a  visible  silk,  ex 
plains  the  procedure  of  this  little  insect,  whose  worJ- 
he  compares  to  the  spinning  wheel  of  the  rope  maker 
Each  spider  is  pierced  with  an  infinite  number  o 
lioles,  like  the  drawing  plate  of  a  gold  wire  drawei 
and  these  holes  are  so  small  and  tight,  that  the  spaci 
which  a  pin  would  occupy  would  contain  more  thai 
a  thousand  such.  From  each  of  these  issues  a  thread  o 
inconceivable  fineness,  which  instantly  unites  with  th' 
others  to  form  but  one.  The  four  spiders  each  making 
their  thread  in  the  same  manner  and  in  the  same  time 
the  result  is  that  there  are  four  threads  alike,  which 
at  the  distance  of  about  a  tenth  of  an  inch,  reunit 
also  to  form  the  silk  that  we  are  accustomed  to  see,  an< 
which  the  spider  makes  use  of  to  spin  her  web.  Thu 
the  thread  of  a  spider  drawn  by  the  smallest  species 
and  so  delicate  that  the  eye  can  scarcely  perceive  il 
is  liot,  as  is  generally  thought,  a  single  thread,  but  i: 
reality  a  cord  which  contains  not  less  than  four  thou 
sand  of  them. 

But  to  understand  perfectly  this  wonder  of  nature 
it  is  necessary  to  follow  the  calculations  made  by  Ihl 
learned  Leuwenhoeck,  agreeably  to  his  microscopic 
observations.  He  has  found  that  the  thread  of  thl 
smallest  spider,  of  which  some  are  not  as  large  as  ; 
grain  of  sand,  were  of  such  a  fineness,  that  it  wouli 
be  necessary  to  unite  more  than  four  millions  to  forn 
the  thickness  of  a  hair.  Now  we  know  that  each  oni 
of  this  series  is  already  composed  of  four  thousani 
threads  ;  it  follows  then,  that  sixteen  million  of  thes 
threads,  drawn  by  the  little  spider,  have  not  togethe 
the  thickness  of  a  hair. — Jour,  de  Con.  Usuel.  VIII.  9 
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Scraps  from  the  late  Foreign  Journals. 
Method  of  detecting  the  Adulteration  o 
Tea. — "  The  Chinese  frequently  mix  the  leaves  o 
other  shrubs  with  those  of  the  tea-plant ;  this  fraui 
is  easily  discovered  by  adding  to  an  infusion  of  it  i 
grain  and  a  half  of  sulphate  of  iron.  If  it  is  trui 
green  lea.,  the  solution  placed  between  the  eye  an< 
the  light  assumes  a  pale  bluish  tint;  if  it  is  Bo/iea  tea 
the  solution  is  blue,  inclining  to  black;  butif  it  is  adnl 
terated,  it  shows  all  the  colours,  yellow,  green,  an< 
black." 
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Oak  Trees  liable  to  be  struck  by  Lightning. — 
.farmers  and  other  practical  men  will  be  able  to  say, 
Itj  yhether  experience  in  this  country  corroborates  the 
urious  circumstance  mentioned  in  the  subjoined 
(uotation.    I  remember,  somewhere  in  the  course  of 
'"^ny  reading,  to  have  seen  this  subject  examined  at 
ioiiome  length,  and  the  result  showed,  that  peculiar 
finds  of  trees  were  more  liable  than  otliers,  even  of 
5  hes  amc  altitude,  to  the  lightning's  destructive  stroke. 
1,|  fa  difference  really  exists,  a  knowledge  of  the  kinds 
jiore  or  less  subject  to  this  visitation,  might  be  of 
Iractical  utility  in  reference  to  the  selection  of  trees 
pa  roper  to  be  planted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  houses, 
1){  arns,  and  along  the  borders  of  roads,  avenues,  &c. 
"  111  Denmark,  where  there  are  considerable  tracts 
overed  with  oak  and  beech  trees,  it  is  remarked, 
lat  the  oaks  are  struck  with  lightning  twenty  times 
ir  once  the  beeches  are  struck.    It  is  conjectured  by 
S|a|»me  observers,  that  this  circumstance  is  to  be  traced 
)  the  forms  of  the  two  species  of  trees." 

idti 

The  following  observations  taken  from  the  review 
'a  work  of  a  German  naturalist,  which  I  have  ex- 
acted from  Littell's  "  Museum,"  develope  a  curi 
as  fact,  with  regard  to  the  instinct  of  birds,  and  the 
ise  adaptation  of  the  habits  of  animals  to  the  cir 
imstances  in  which  they  are  placed,  and  the  func- 
3ns  which  they  are  designed  (o  perform.    The  vo- 


id ll 


''ii'  Ties  of  natural  history  are  able  to  glean  useful  and 
A I  teresting  information,  not  only  from  those  portions 
'  the  visible  creation,  which  strongly  arrest  atten- 
jn  by  their  novelty  or  grandeur,  but  also  from  those 
Jill)  (pearances  which,  from  their  simplicity  or  ordinary 
icurrence,  excite  no  investigation,  and  create  no 
terest  in  the  minds  of  uninslructed  observers. 
On  the  different  colours  of  the  Eggs  of 
IKDS. — "  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  the 
™"  pds,  whose  nests  and  eggs  are  more  exposed  to  the 
ew  of  their  enemies  than  those  of  other  animals, 
pill™  yr  eggs,  the  colour  of  which  is  scarcely  distinguish- 
)le  from  that  of  surrounding  objects,  by  which  the 
e  of  rapacious  birds  or  other  animals  is  deceived  ; 
niitti  (jjig  j]^0  birds,  whose  eggs  are  of  a  bright  colour, 
'^'"id  consequently  capable  of  attracting  notice,  con- 
lal  their  nests  in  hollow  trees  or  elsewhere,  or  leave 
spit       eggs  only  at  night,  or  continue  to  sit  upon  them 
" Dm  the  period  of  parturition.    It  is  to  be  observed 
30,  that  in  the  species  whose  nest  is  exposed,  and 
''i'''  which  the  females  take  charge  of  the  eggs,  with- 
iiati"  it  the  males  troubling  themselves  about  them, 
ifl™'  ese  females  are  commonly  of  a  different  colour 
wliici      the  males,  and  more  in  harmony  with  the  tints 
reiiml  r  surrounding  objects.    Nature,  says  M.  Gloger, 
.8  therefore  provided  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Tin  ecies  whose  nest  is  exposed  to  the  view,  by  giving 
<petiei  gjr  eggs  a  colour  incapable  of  revealing  their  pre- 
£fiteil  nee  at  a  distance,  while  she  has  been  able,  without 
sonvenience,  to  give  the  mostlively  colours  in  those 
irllioil  ggg  where  the  eggs  are  concealed  from  sight. 

It  would  have  been  more  correct  to  say,  that  a  cer- 
iiJlii"  in  number  of  birds  can  deposit  their  eggs  in  places 
ibylk  cessibleto  the  view,  because  the  colour  which  their 


gs  have,  renders  them  liable  to  be  confounded  with 
rrounding  objects  ;  while  other  birds  have  been 
liged  to  conceal  their  eggs,  because  the  brightness 
their  colours  would  attract  their  enemies.    But  in 
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lol'oni  latever  way  it  may  be  accounted  for,  the  fact  ex- 
ficlion  and  the  author,  who,  in  his  memoir,  has  taken  a 
lioiisiB  jw  of  all  the  birds  of  Germany,  (M.  Glogor)  has 
I'fll*  Invinced  himself  of  it 

lotelbl 

lii. 


Eggs  may  be  distributed  into  two  series,  according 
their  colour  is  simple  or  mixed.  The  simple  coi- 
rs, such  as  white,  blue,  green,  and  yellow,  are  the 
ightest,  and  consequently  the  most  dangerous  for 
s  eggs. 

1.  Pure  While — the  most  treacherous  of  all  coi- 
rs, occurs  in  the  birds  which  nestle  in  holes,  as  the 
lodpecker,  wrynecks,  rollers,  bee-eaters,  king's- 
^1  lie"s,  snow-buntings,  robins,*  water-ouzlss,  swal- 
vs,  and  swifts  ;  it  is  only  in  these  species  that  the 
s  are  of  a  shining  white. 

?he  eggs  are  also  white  in  some  species,  which. 


,T10N 

eatt! 
liislHui 
,n  of  it 
it  idfili 
ani 

,1  *  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  these  names 
"  '    ply  to  European  varieties,  and  in  some  instances, 
signate  entirely  different  birds  with  us. 


like  the  house  swallow,  certain  titmice,  the  wren, &c. 
construct  nests,  whose  aperture  is  so  narrow  that 
their  enemies  cannot  see  into  them. 

White  eggs  also  occur  in  species  which  leave  them 
only  at  night,  or  at  least  very  little  during  the  day  ; 
of  which  kind  are  owls  and  hawks. 

Lastly,  this  colour  is  met  with  in  those  which  lay 
only  one  or  two  eggs,  and  which  sit  upon  them  im- 
mediately after  ;  as  pigeons,  boobies,  and  petrels. 

2.  The  pale  green  or  pale  blue  colour  is  found  to  be 
peculiar  to  the  eggs  of  many  species  which  make 
their  nests  in  holes;  as  starlings,  saxicolse,  fly-cat- 
chers, &c. 

In  the  second  place,  this  colour  is  common  to  the 
eggs  of  birds  wliose  nests  are  constructed  with  green 
moss,  or  at  least  placed  among  grass,  but  always  well 
concealed;  for  example,  the  hedge-sparrow,  and  blue 
throated  warbler. 

Lastly,  green  eggs  are  met  with  in  several  large 
species  capable  of  defending  themselves,  against  the 
attacks  of  enemies,  such  as  herons. 

3.  A  slight  green  colour  is  observed  upon  the  eggs 
of  several  gallinaceous  birds  wliich  lay  among  grass, 
without  making  a  regular  nest,  and  which  is  present- 
ly concealed  by  the  great  quantity  of  eggs  which 
they  lay  ;  as  in  the  partridge  and  pheasant. 

The  same  colour  is  also  observed  in  many  web- 
footed  birds,  which  cover  their  eggs  when  they  leave 
them,  and  which  are  moreover  careful  to  look  after 
them;  as  swans,  geese,  ducks,  divers,  &c.  The  eggs 
of  certain  large  birds  which  nestle  in  the  open  air, 
are  even  of  a  muddy  white, as  is  observed  in  vultures, 
eagles,  and  storks. 

Among  the  party  coloured  eggs,  there  are  distin 
guished  those  which  have  a  white  ground,  and  those 
whose  ground  is  of  some  other  colour  than  white. 

The  eggs  which  have  a  white  ground  are  those  of 
the  golden  oriole,  the  long-tailed  titmouse,  the  nut- 
hatch, creeper,  chimney-swallow,  &c.  Most  of  their 
eggs  are  concealed  in  nests  that  are  well  covered. 
The  party  coloured  eggs,  whose  ground  is  not  white, 
at  least  not  pure  white,  are  those  of  the  lark,  titlark, 
some  wagtails,  and  buntings;  those  of  crows,  shrikes, 
thrushes,  quails,  and  most  of  the  singing  birds,  in 
which  the  colour  of  the  interior  of  the  nest  accords 
with  that  of  the  eggs.  Z. 

ON  SACRED  POETRY. 
By  Dr.  Johnson. 

It  has  been  the  lamentation  of  good  men, 
that  verse  has  been  too  little  applied  to  the 
purposes  of  worship,  and  many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  animate  devotion  by  pious  poetry: 
that  they  have  very  seldom  attained  their  end 
is  sufficiently  known,  and  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  inquire,  why  they  have  miscarried. 

Let  no  pious  ear  be  offended,  if  1  advance, 
in  opposition  to  many  authorities,  that  poetica 
devotion  cannot  often  please.    The  doctrines 
of  religion  may   indeed    be  defended  in  a 
didactic  poem  ;  and  he  who  has  the  happy 
power  of  arguing  in  verse,  will  not  lose  it, 
because  his  subject  is  sacred.    A  poet  may 
describe  the  beauty  and  the  grandeur  of  na 
ture,  the  flowers  of  the  spring,  and  the  har 
vests  of  autumn,  the  vicissitudes  of  the  tides, 
and  the  revolutions  of  the  sky,  and  praise  the 
Maker  for  his  works,  in  lines  which  no  reader 
shall  lay  aside.    The  subject  of  the  disputa 
tion  is  not  piety,  but  the  motives  to  piety;  that 
of  the  description  is  not  God,  but  the  works 
of  God. 

Contemplative  piety,  or  the  intercourse  be- 
tween God  and  the  human  soul,  cannot  be 
poetical.  JVlan  admitted  to  implore  the  mercy 
of  his  Creator,  and  plead  the  merits  of  his 
Redeemer,  is  already  in  a  higher  slate  than 
poetry  can  confer. 

The  essence  of  poetry  is  invention,  such 
invention  as,  by  producing  something  unex 


pected,  surprises  and  delights.  The  topics  of 
devotion  are  few,  and  being  few  are  universally 
known;  but  few  as  they  are,  they  can  be  made 
no  more,  they  "can  receive  no  grace  from 
novelty  of  sentiment,  and  very  little  from 
novelty  of  expres.sion. 

Poetry  pleases  by  exhibiting  an  idea  more 
grateful  to  the  mind  than  things  themselves 
afford.  This  effect  proceeds  from  the  display 
of  those  parts  of  nature  which  attract,  and 
the  concealment  of  those  which  repel,  the 
imagination;  but  religion  must  be  shown  as  it 
is,  suppression  and  addition  equally  corrupt 
it — and  such  as  it  is,  it  is  known  already. 

From  poetry  the  reader  justly  expects,  and 
from  good  poetry  always  obtains  the  enlarge- 
ment of  his  comprehension,  and  elevation  of 
his  fancy;  but  this  is  rarely  to  be  hoped  by 
Christians  from  metrical  devotion. 

Whatever  is  great,  desirable,  or  tremen- 
dous, is  comprised  in  the  name  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  Omnipotence  cannot  be  exalted;  in- 
finity cannot  be  amplified  ;  perfection  cannot 
be  improved.  The  employments  of  pious 
meditation  are,  faith,  thanksgiving,  repentance, 
and  supplication — faith  invariably  uniform, 
cannot  be  invested  by  fancy  with  decorations 
thanksgiving,  the  most  joyful  of  all  holy  effu- 
sions, yet  addressed  to  a  Being  without  passions, 
is  confined  to  a  few  modes,  and  is  to  be  felt 
rather  than  to  be  expressed — repentance, 
trembling  in  the  presence  of  the  judge,  is  not 
at  leisure  fjr  cadences  and  epithets.  Suppli- 
cation of  man  to  man,  may  diffuse  itself  through 
many  topics  of  persuasion,  but  supplication 
to  God  can  only  cry  for  mercy. 

Of  sentiments  purely  religious,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  most  simple  are  the  most  sublime. 

Poetry  loses  its  lustre  and  its  power,  be- 
cause it  is  applied  to  the  decoration  of  some- 
thing more  excellent  than  itself  All  that  verse 
can  do,  is  to  help  the  memory,  and  delight  the 
ear,  and  for  these  purposes  it  may  be  very 
useful;  but  it  supplies  nothing  to  the  mind. 

The  ideas  of  Christian  theology  are  too 
simple  for  eloquence,  too  sacred  for  fiction, 
and  too  majestic  for  ornament;  to  recommend 
them  by  tropes  and  figures,  is  to  magnify,  by 
a  concave  mirror,  the  sidereal  hemisphere. 


for  the  friend. 

The  name  of  William  Allen  has  more  than 
once  been  artfully  coupled  with  that  of  Robert 
Owen,  as  if  he  entered  into  the  insane  views 
of  this  deluded  visionary.  The  following  para- 
graph exhibits  W.  A,'s  real  sentiments  respect- 
ing Owen's  schemes: — 

The  principles  of  the  benevolent  Robert  Owen  be- 
ing entirely  anti-christian,  we  cannot  look  upon  his 
exertions,  however  disinterested  they  may  be,  with 
any  other  feelings  than  those  of  regret  and  pity  ;  for 
we  are  deeply  convinced  that  no  systems  or  arrange- 
ments, but  those  which  are  founded  on  the  Christian 
religion,  as  practiced  in  the  first  ages  of  the  church, 
before  it  was  contaminated  by  an  unholy  union  with 
secular  affairs,  and  worldly  governments,  can  secure 
the  permanent  happiness  of  man. 


Children  should  always  be  heard,  and  fairly 
and  kindly  answered,  when  they  ask  after  any 
thing  they  would  know,  and  desire  to  be  inform- 
ed about.  Curiosity  should  be  as  carefully 
cherished  in  children,  as  other  appetites  sup- 
pressed. LOUKE. 
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From  the  Essex  Gazette. 
THE  CRUCIFIXION. 

Sun-light  upon  Judea's  hilla  ! 

And  on  the  waves  of  Galilee — 
On  Jordan's  stream  and  on  the  rills 

That  gather  to  the  sleeping  sea  ! 
Most  freshly  from  the  green  wood  springs 
The  light  breeze  on  its  scented  wings — ■ 
And  gaily  quiver  in  the  sun 
The  tall,  green  plumes  of  Lebanon  ! 

A  few  more  hours — a  change  hath  come 

Dark  as  a  brooding  thunder  cloud  ! 
The  shouts  of  wrath  and  joy  are  dumb — 
And  proud  knees  unto  earth  are  bowed  ! 
A  change  is  on  the  hill  of  Death, 
The  helmed  watchers  pant  for  breath — 
And  turn  with  wild  and  maniac  eyes 
From  the  dark  scene  of  sacrifice  ! 

That  sacrifice  1 — the  death  of  Him — 

The  High  and  ever  Holy  One  I 
Well  may  the  conscious  heaven  grow  dim, 

And  blacken  the  beholding  sun  ! 
The  wonted  light  hath  fled  away, 
Night  settles  on  the  middle  day  ; 
And  earthquake  from  his  caverned  bed 
Is  waking  with  a  thrill  of  dread  ! 

The  dead  are  waking  underneath  ! — 

Their  prison  door  is  rent  away  I 
And  ghastly  with  the  seal  of  death, 

They  wander  in  the  eye  of  day  ! — 
The  temple  of  the  cherubim — 
The  house  of  God,  is  cold  and  dim, — 
A  curse  is  on  its  trembling  walls — 
Its  mighty  veil  asunder  falls. 

Well  may  the  mighty  holds  of  earth 
Be  shaken,  and  her  mountains  nod  ! 

Well  may  the  sheeted  dead  come  forth. 
To  gaze  upon  a  suffering  God  ! 

Well  may  the  temple-shrine  grow  dim, 

And  shadows  veil  the  cherubim. 

When  He,  the  chosen  one  of  Heaven, 

A  sacrifice  for  guilt  is  given  I 

And  shall  the  sinful  heart  alone, 
Behold  unmoved  the  atoning  hour. 

When  nature  trembles  on  her  throne. 
And  death  resigns  his  iron  power? 

Oh,  shall  the  heart,  whose  sinfulness 

Gave  keenness  to  his  sore  distress — 

And  added  to  his  tears  of  blood, 

Refuse  its  trembling  gratitude  I 
2(i  of  4lh  mo.  J.  G.  W. 
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Yearly  meeting  is  always  an  interesting  and 
important  occasion,  and  since  the  separation 
none  has  been  more  so  to  us,  than  the  present. 
From  our  observation,  and  the  opinion  of  those 
with  whom  we  iiave  conversed,  we  think  the 
men's  meeting  is  rather  larger,  and  the  women's 
considerably  more  so  than  the  two  preceding 
annual  assemblies.  Epistles  from  all  the  year- 
ly meetings  of  Friends  on  this  continent,  and 
from  the  parent  yearly  meeting  at  London, 
were  received,  all  expressive  of  the  same 
Christian  faith,  and  evincing  feelings  of  lively 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Society  and  the 
great  cause  of  universal  righteousness.  This 
interchange  of  communication  and  the  recip 
rocal  visits  of  members  from  different  yearly 
meetings,  contribute  essentially  to  the  oneness 
of  faith  and  feeling  in  a  religious  society 


spread,  as  ours  is,  over  a  large  space  of  coun- 
try, in  distinct,  and  with  respect  to  internal 
government,  independent  bodies.  The  com- 
pany of  our  Friends  from  a  distance  now 
with  us,  has  been  very  grateful,  and  we  should 
hope  that  this  useful  practice  of  going  to  see 
how  the  brethren  fare,  and  evidencing  love  to 
each  other,  will  be  kept  up  under  the  influence 
and  direction  of  the  good  Shepherd.  It  tends 
to  remove  local  prejudices,  to  preserve  us  one 
people,  and  to  animate  to  the  discharge  of  our 
social  and  relative  duties.  The  activity  of  the 
opponents  of  Christianity  is  a  further  incite- 
ment to  every  true  friend  of  the  gospel,  dili- 
gently to  inquire  after  his  portion  of  duty,  that 
he  may  be  found  fighting  the  good  fight,  in  de- 
fence of  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints. 

In  the  course  of  the  deliberations,  the  solemn 
and  imperative  obligations  which  attach  to  a 
parent,  were  feelingly  portrayed  and  enforced. 
The  defection  which  took  place  within  our 
pale,  was  traced  to  the  want  of  a  proper  reli- 
gious education,  as  one  principal  cause.  Had 
the  children  of  Friends  been  carefully  instruct- 
ed in  the  principles  and  doctrines  of  the  Soci- 
ety, and  steadily  subjected  to  the  restraints 
which  true  religion  requires,  it  can  hardly  be 
supposed,  so  many  would  have  been  deceived 
by  the  specious  professions  of  the  mistaken 
leaders  in  the  schism.  We  were,  however, 
much  gratified  with  the  company  of  a  large 
number  of  young  men,  whose  deportment  and 
exterior  were  very  becoming.  The  same  re- 
marks, we  are  told,  will  apply  to  many  in  at- 
tendance at  the  women's  meeting.  There  is 
something  peculiarly  touching  to  the  feelings 
of  young  people  in  the  solicitude  for  their  wel- 
fare often  evidenced  on  these  occasions,  by  the 
fathers  and  venerable  pillars  in  the  church. 
We  believe  the  expression  of  their  interest,  if 
in  a  few  words  only,  has  an  animating  and  en- 
dearing effect.  There  is  nothing  in  our  early 
recollections  of  yearly  meeting,  upon  which 
we  dwell  w^ith  greater  delight,  than  the  ardent 
and  affectionate  addresses  of  a  Lindley, 
Simpson,  a  Dillwyn,  and  a  host  of  others,  who 
now  rest  from  their  Christian  labours,  and 
which,  we  trust,  were  not  vain  in  the  Lord. 

The  declaration  of  our  ancient  principles  and  tes 
timonies,  proposed  by  a  convention  of  committees 
from  all  the  yearly  meetings  of  Friends  on  this  con 
tinent,  was  brought  before  the  meeting,  deliberately 
read,  and  adopted.  It  commanded  the  fixed  attention 
of  a  very  large  assembly;  and  a  voluntary  expression 
of  unity,  by  as  great  a  number  as  we  have  ever  heard 
on  any  occasion,  ensued.  There  was  no  dissentient 
voice.  Some  of  the  oldest  Friends,  in  expressing 
their  unity,  declared,  that  it  contained  nothing  new, 
but  was  the  doctrine  which  they  had  often  heard  de- 
livered, by  the  ancient  Friends  pf  their  early  days 

Silent  meetings  are  nothing  new  among  the  people 
called  Quakers,  but  we  feel  disposed  to  notice  that 
held  at  the  Arch  street  house,  on  first  day  afternoon 
It  was  very  largo,  and  attended  by  ministers  from 
other  yearly  meetings,  as  well  as  by  divers  of  our 
own,  and  was  held  one  hour  and  a  half  in  solemn 
silence  ;  not  a  door  was  opened, not  a  child  attempted 
to  leave  the  house,  nor  was  there  any  kind  of  stir,  to 
interrupt  the  solemnity.  We  consider  it  one  of  the 
evidences,among  many, of  the  continued  superintend- 
ing, paternal  care  of  the  Head  of  the  Church,  in 
our  assemblieci,  and  of  the  salutary  influence  of  sound 
principles  and  good  order. 

We  feel  more  than  an  usual  solicitude  to  urge  at 
tcntion  to  the  communication  under  the  signature  of 
Barclay  inserted  to-day.  A  subject, too  much  slight 


ed,  we  fear,  by  many,  but  of  real  importance  to  the! 
well-being  of  our  religious  Society,  is  therein  dis-j 
cussed  with  great  judgment,  and  in  a  style  which 
attractive.  Mere  speciousness  in  religious  preten-1 
sions  of  whatever  description,  ought  ever  to  be  held 
in  the  lowest  estimation,  but  we  do  conscientiously! 
believe  that  the  testimonies  of  our  worthy  predeces-1 
sors  against  the  vain  fashions  and  frivolous  ceremoJ 
nials  of  the  world,  had  a  solid  foundation,  and  areiiM 
harmony  with  the  simplicity,  sincerity,  and  sobrietyJ 
which  become  the  followers  of  Christ.  We  moreJ 
over  declare  it  as  our  belief,  that  if  ever  the  time! 
should  unhappily  come,  that  the  members  of  ouij 
Society  generally  disregard  or  lay  aside  those  disJ 
tinctive  marks,  (peculiarities  they  are  sometimes  callJ 
ed,)  in  dress  and  address,  &c.  the  period  will  not  ba] 
distant,  when  the  Society  itself  will  cease  to  have  an 
existence. 


Died — At  his  residence  in  Woodbury,  New  Jersey, 
on  the  31st  ultimo,  Samuel  Mickle,  in  the  84th  year 
of  his  age. 

The  subject  of  this  short  notice,  it  is  believed,  was 
the  oldest  man  in  Deptford  township,  and  with  one 
exception  the  longest  residenter  in  the  town  of  Wood- 
bury. He  was  remarkable  through  life  for  punctuali- 
ty, and  a  systematic  arrangement  of  business.  Strict 
and  undeviating  integrity,  was  so  obviously  a  trait  in 
his  character,  that  "his  word  was  indeed  as  good  as 
his  bond."  He  was  a  sincere  friend  to  the  education 
of  the  young ;  and  for  many  years,  in  the  more  active 
part  of  his  life,  was  particularly  attentive  to  the  in 
terests  of  his  neighbourhood  in  this  respect.  Modest 
and  unassuming,  yet  strongly  attached  to  the  prin^ 
ciples,  and  to  the  order,  of  the  religious  Society  of 
Friends,  of  which  he  was  a  member;  he  did  not  con^ 
sider  his  age,  or  his  infirmities,  a  sufficient  excuse  fo] 
shrinking  from  his  share  of  the  labours  of  the  day. 

He  had  been  principally  confined  to  the  house,  for 
a  few  days,  with  the  dropsy  in  the  chest :  He  went  up 
stairs,  into  his  chamber,  in  the  morning — was  stand' 
ing  by  the  window,  looking  into  the  street,  at  noon — 
afterwards,  according  to  his  daily  practice,  read 
chapter  in  the  Bible — and  about  half  past  four,  P.  M. 
quietly  yielded  up  his  body,  to  return  to  the  earth  a; 
it  was ;  and  his  spirit,  unto  God  who  gave  it. 

Full  of  years,  and  like  a  shock  of  corn,  ready  to  b( 
gathered — his  many  friends  feel  that  a  preacher  ol 
righteousness  has  been  removed  from  worKs  to  re 
wards.  "Mark  the  perfect  man, and  behold  the  up' 
right ;  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace." 
4  mo.  12. 

 On  first  day,  the  18th  instant,  aged  about  6i 

years,  Henry  Warrington,  senior,  a  valuable  eldei 
belonging  to  Moorestown  meeting.  New  Jersey. 

He  attended  the  sittings  of  the  yearly  meeting  o 
ministers  and  elders,  the  day  preceding  his  decease 
returned  home  in  the  evening,  and  the  next  mornm 
about  7  o'clock,  was  attacked  with  apoplexy,  whic 
produced  his  death  at  half  past  one,  P.  M. 

Sound  in  the  faith  of  the  gospel,  humble,  and  eX 
emplary  in  his  life,  there  is  ground  to  believe  that  th 
call,  though  sudden,  found  him  prepared  as  one  t 
those  who  watch  for  the  coming  of  their  Lord. 

  On  the  14th  instant,  at  Parkersville,  Chest* 

county,  Hannah  Bailey,  aged  22  years,  daughter  < 
Jacob  Bailey,  and  granddaughter  of  the  late  Joli 
Parker.  She  was  a  young  woman  of  circumsper 
life  and  conversation,  'and  during  her  last  illnes 
which  was  painful  and  protracted,  was  favoured  t 
experience  much  patience  and  composure  of  mind. 

The  time  will  shortly  coine,  wherein  yo 
shall  more  rejoice  for  that  little  you  have  e: 
pended  for  the  benefit  of  others,  than  in  thi 
which  by  so  long  toil  you  shall  have  f=aved. 

Calamy, 

Were  we  called  upon  to  name  the  object  und 
the  sun,  which  excites  the  deepest  commiseration 
the  heart  of  Christian  sensibility,  which  includes 
itself  the  most  affecting  incongruities,  which  contai 
the  sum  and  substance  of  human  misery,  we  shou 
not  hesitate  to  say,  "  an  irreligious  old  life." — Ha 
nah  More. 
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From  Miscellaneous  Reposiloty, 
THE  SIX  QUERIES  REVIEWED. 

{^Continued  from  p.  214.) 

I  shall  proceed  now  to  a  more  particular 
examination  of  the  queries  and  answers. 

Tlie  first  query  relates  to  the  miraculous 
conception.  The  reader  will  bear  in  mind, 
that,  in  the  testimony  of  disownment  against 
Elias  Hicks,  he  is  charged  with  "  endeavour- 
ing to  destroy  a  belief  in  the  miraculous  con- 
ception of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ." 
Both  the  query  and  the  answer  cautiously  avoid 
meeting  this  charge.  His  friends  do  not  ap- 
pear to  wish  him  to  say,  and  he  does  not  say, 
that  he  never  had  intended,  by  any  thing  he 
might  have  said  in  public  or  in  private,  to  raise 
doubts  on  this  subject,  or  to  weaken,  in  any 
degree,  a  belief  in  that  important  doctrine. 
No.  The  query  is  shaped  with  caution;  and 
the  answer  to  the  first  part  is  equally  cautious- 
The  concluding  sentence  in  the  answer,  with 
all  the  artifice  that  could  be  used,  comes  very 
near  convicting  him  of  a  palpable  contradic- 
tion. 

In  the  first  place  he  says:  "  I  have  ever  be- 
lieved, and  asserted,  from  my  youth  up,  that  T 
had  as  full  a  belief  in  the  miraculous  concep- 
tion of  the  fleshy  body  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  it 
was  possible  for  the  history  to  give  belief." 
In  his  letter  to  Thomas  Willis  he  says:  "  I  ex- 
amined the  accounts  given  on  this  subject  by 
the  four  evangelists,  and  according  to  my  best 
judgment  on  the  occasion,  I  was  led  to  think 
there  was  considerable  more  Scripture  evi- 
dence for  his  being  the  son  of  Joseph  than 
otherwise,"  &c.  Now  I  ask  the  impartial 
reader,  if  Elias  Hicks,  in  making  this  declara- 
tion to  Thomas  Willis,  did  not  virtually  say, 
that  it  was  not  possible  for  the  history  to  give 
him  any  belief  in  the  miraculous  conception  at 
all  1  The  answer  to  this  question  cannot  be 
doubtful.  And  of  course  it  will  follow  that  his 
answer  to  the  first  part  of  the  first  queiy  was 
mere  sophistical  evasion. 

In  the  next  sentence  he  says:  "  And  I  may 
now  assure  thee,  that  I  never  thought  or  said, 
that  I  believed  Joseph  was  his  father."  And 
here  let  me  again  ask,  how  this  declaration 
can  be  reconciled  to  the  quotation  from  his  let- 
ter to  Thomas  Willis?  Will  it  be  pretended 
that  Elias  Hicks  is  more  orthodox  than  is  war- 
ranted by  Scripture  evidence  ?  Will  it  be  sup- 
posed that  he  would  hold  a  belief,  which  rests 
upon  Scripture  testimony,  contrary  to  what  his 
hest  judgment  decided  to  be  the  preponder- 
ance of  Scripture  evidence  ?  If  so,  in  what 
light  can  he  regard  Scripture  evidence  ?  Cer- 
tainly as  not  entitled  to  credit — and,  of  course, 
as  not  proceeding  from  the  dictates  of  the 
Holy  Spirit ! !  Here  it  is  evident  he  has 
placed  himself  in  a  dilemma.  If  he  has  told 
the  truth  in  the  answer  before  us,  he  has  pal- 
pably declared  that  he  discredits  the  Scriptures. 
If  he  credits  the  Scriptures,  his  present  or  for- 
mer declaration  cannot  be  true. 

But  leaving  him  in  this  difficulty:  it  may  be 
proper  to  remark  that  in  the  same  letter  to 
Thomas  Willis  from  which  the  above  quotation 
has  been  taken,  after  acknowledging  "  unity" 
with  those  who  deny  the  miraculous  conception, 
and  saying,  that  he  would  not  "  dare  to  say 


positively  that  it  would  be  my  mind  they  should 
change  their  belief,  unless  I  could  give  them 
much  greater  evidence  than  I  am  at  present 
possessed  of,"  he  says:  "  I  may  further  say, 
that  I  believe  it  would  be  much  greater  sin  in 
me,  to  smoke  tobacco  that  was  the  produce  of 
the  labour  of  slaves,  than  it  would  be  to  believe 
either  of  these  positions,"  &c.  Now  let  any 
man  in  his  sober  senses  say — nay,  let  Elias 
Hicks  himself  say,  what  he  intended  by  express- 
ing himself  in  this  manner,  if  it  was  not  "  to 
destroy  a  belief  in  the  miraculous  conception?" 
Why  should  he  have  agitated  the  subject  at  all 
— or  represent  the  commonly  received  opinion 
as  introduced  by  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  es- 
tablished "  by  dint  of  sword,"  and  still  sup- 
ported by  the  force  of  "  tradition,''  as  he  did 
in  that  letter,  if  it  was  not  to  destroy  a  belief 
in  the  miraculous  conception  ?  Till  he  does 
this,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  the  public  are 
warranted  in  concluding  that  his  first  answer 
is  a  mere  sophism,  too  weak  however  to  elude 
even  a  slight  examination.  It  may,  for  any 
thing  I  know,  be  very  difficult  to  tell  what  he 
does  believe,  in  regard  to  this  subject,  but  he 
has  repeatedly  declared,  when  speaking  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  '<  nothing  visible  can 
be  a  Son  of  God."  Sermons,  Philadelphia 
edition,  1826,  p.  11,  and  in  other  places. 
"  Spirit  cannot  beget  any  thing  but  spirit;  it 
cannot  beget  flesh  and  blood — no,  my  friends, 
it  is  impossible."  ib.  I  will  mention  but  one 
other  quotation  from  Elias  Hicks's  sermons, 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  miraculous  conception. 
And  this  is  not  only  the  most  indelicate,  but 
the  grossest  and  most  disgusting  that  I  remem- 
ber ever  to  have  seen  or  heard  even  from  pro- 
fessed infidels,  or  the  most  profane  and  ob- 
scene portions  of  the  human  family.  I  should 
not  revive  this  passage,  at  the  present  time,  but 
from  a  belief  that  the  cause  of  truth  demands 
it;  and  that  motives  of  delicacy  should  not  be 
suffered  to  contribute,  in  any  degree,  to  that 
deception  which  now  appears  to  be  attempted 
to  be  imposed  upon  the  public,  in  regard  to  an 
important  doctrine  of  the  Christian  religion. 
The  sermon  was  delivered,  as  reported,  in  a 
crowded  meeting,  at  the  opening  of  the  Hicks- 
ite  yearly  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  13th 
of  the  4th  month,  1828.  It  was  published  by 
M.  T.  C.  Gould:  and  as  Elias  Hicks,  in  the  con- 
clusion of  his  answers  to  the  six  queries,  has 
made  a  general  reference  to  his  sermons  pub- 
lished by  Gould,  he  has  admitted  that  this,  with 
the  rest,  was  correctly  taken.  He  has  not 
merely  admitted  them  to  be  correct, — but  has 
referred  to  them  as  explaining  his  views,  and 
answering  all  objections  !  In  that  sermon, 
and  with  a  plain  allusion  to  the  miraculous 
conception,  he  says:  "  But  nothing  born  of  a 
woman  can  be  any  thing  more  than  flesh  and 
blood;  and  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God,  because  his  kingdom  is  spi- 
ritual; and  therefore  the  Son  of  God  must  not 
only  have  a  spiritual  Father,  but  a  spiritual 
mother.  For  you  know  what  the  effect  is 
when  two  different  species  unite  together;  in 
that  relation,  how  abominable  !  It  changes 
the  nature  of  both,  and  therefore  none  are  the 
children  of  God  upon  this  earth,  but  the  ration- 
al souls  of  the  children  of  men."  Quaker, 
volume  3,  p.  106,  107. 


It  is  perhaps  not  possible  to  conceive  an  idea 
more  gross  than  that  here  suggested  by  Elias 
Hicks,  in  regard  to  the  miraculous  conception 
—  to  compare  it  to  the  unnatural  connection 
of  animals  of  different  species  I  '.  His  ex- 
clamation, "  how  abominable  1"  falls  with  full 
force  and  application  on  himself  It  is  really 
extraordinary,  that  a  man,  pretending  to  be  a 
minister  of  the  gospel,  should  utter  such  an 
insult  to  the  majesty  of  heaven,  in  the  face  of 
a  crowded  meeting  of  males  and  females,  of 
various  ages  and  conditions,  professedly  assem- 
bled for  divine  worship !  And  it  is  also  ex- 
traordinary, that  this  same  individual  should 
come  before  the  public  in  answer  to  a  set  of 
queries,  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  tell  the 
world  that  he  has  as  full  a  belief  in  the  mira- 
culous conception,  as  it  was  possible  for  the 
history  to  give  belief  I ! 

The  second  query  asks  him,  if  he  denies  the 
divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  In  his  answer  he 
claims  to  have  asserted  the  divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ,  as  often  as  any  minister  in  the  Society 
of  Friends:  that  he  was  fully  swallowed  up  in 
the  divine  nature  and  complete  divinity  of  his 
heavenly  Father: — And  after  saying,  that  he 
never  believed  that  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God,  was  the  father  of  himself,  he  rambles 
from  the  subject,  to  talk  of  the  prophecy  of 
Jeremiah,  respecting  the  law  written  on  the 
heart,  «SiC. 

If  Elias  Hicks  did  use  the  term  divinity,  in 
the  answer  before  us,  in  a  sense  applicable  to 
us,  in  a  state  of  complete  obedience,  he  can- 
not be  acquitted  of  a  design  to  deceive  the  pub- 
lic. I  should  not  suggest  a  charge  so  high, 
were  it  not  susceptible  of  unquestionable  sup- 
port, from  his  own  declarations.  Such  evi- 
dence I  shall  be  able  to  produce,  in  the  very 
answers  to  the  six  queries,  now  before  us.  But 
this  evidence  does  not  stand  alone.  His  ser- 
mons are  full  of  declarations  of  this  description. 

Those  who,  not  aware  of  Elias  Hicks's 
mode  of  expression,  are  disposed  to  consider 
his  declaration  of  belief  in  the  divinity  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  full  and  satisfactory,  may,  per- 
haps, be  astonished  to  hear  that  he  has  made 
as  full  a  declaration  of  his  belief  in  the  divin- 
ity of  exiery  child  of  God !  In  the  New  York 
volume  of  his  sermons,  page  130,  he  says  : 
"  Every  child  of  God  has  the  full  and  com- 
plete nature,  spirit,  and  may  I  not  say  the 
DIVINITY  OF  GOD  ALMIGHTY."  Com- 
pare the  two  passages — and  say  if  the  latter  is 
not  as  full  as  the  former.  Whatever  he  means 
by  the  term  divinity,  he  applies  it  to  every 
child  of  God.  And  if  he  believes  himself  to 
be  one  of  this  description,  he  claims  divinity 
to  himself,  as  well  as  acknowledges  it  to  Jesus 
Christ !  !  In  his  sermons,  Philadelphia  edition 
of  1825,  p.  292,  he  says:  "  If  we  believe  that 
God  is  equal  and  righteous  in  all  his  ways,  that 
he  has  made  of  one  blood  all  the  families  that 
dwell  upon  the  earth,  it  is  impossible  that  he 
should  be  partial;  and  therefore  he  has  been 
as  willing  to  reveal  his  will  to  every  creature, 
as  he  was  to  our  first  parents;  to  Moses  and 
the  prophets  ;  to  JESUS  CHRIST  and  his 
apostles.  He  never  can  set  any  of  these  above 
us,  because  if  he  did,  he  would  be  partial.'" 
This  passage  has  often  been  brought  into  view; 
but  it  would  be  doing  injustice  to  the  subject 
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not  to  notice  it  on  the  present  occasion;  the 
more  especially,  as  Elias  Hicks  has  referred  to 
this  very  volume  of  sermons,  in  explanation 
of  his  views. 

The  declaration  of  Elias  Hicks,  that  he  has 
never  believed  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  fa- 
ther of  himself  cannot  be  regarded  in  any 
other  light,  than  as  an  attempt  to  ridicule  the 
doctrine  of  the  proper  divinity  of  our  blessed 
Lord;  and  as  such,  it  is  unworthy  of  any  fur- 
ther notice,  than  to  be  remembered  as  a  fresh 
evidence  of  the  writer's  feelings  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

What  he  says  on  the  law  written  on  the  heart, 
is  foreign  to  the  subject,  and  appears  to  have 
been  introduced  merely  to  amuse  his  readers. 
(7b  be  continued.} 


FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

GEORGE  KEITH. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  history  of  George 
Keith,  the  writer  has  seen  Edwards'  History  of 
the  Baptists,  and  has  gleaned  from  it  some  addi- 
tional particulars  respecting  the  Keithian  sepa- 
ration. It  was  stated  that  the  Keithians  held 
their  first  separate  meeting  at  the  house  on  the 
Barbadoes  lot.  This  lot  was  at  tlje  north-west 
corner  of  Chestnut  and  Second  sti'eets,  extend- 
ing to  Strawberry  street  on  the  west,  and  nearly 
half-way  to  Market  street  on  the  north.  It 
was  owned  by  a  company  of  traders,  called  the 
Barbadoes  company,  who  quitted  the  town,  and 
left  their  lot,  with  a  store-house  that  was  built 
on  it,  to  take  care  of  themselves.  This  store- 
house was  used  as  a  place  of  worship  by  the 
Keithians,  and  afterwards  by  the  Baptists  and 
Presbyterians  alternately.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  Keithians  long  resorted  there.  Ed- 
wards says,  that  in  the  year  1692  they  built  a 
small  wooden  building,  on  the  lot  which  now 
forms  part  of  that  occupied  by  the  Baptist 
meeting-house  in  Second  street,  below  Arch. 
In  the  year  1697,  two  of  the  Keithian  preach- 
ers, belonging  to  this  congregation,  viz.  Wil- 
liam Davis  and  Thomas  Rutter,  were  baptized. 
The  former  removed  to  Pennepack,  and  the 
latter  continued  to  preach  in  Philadelphia,  and 
baptized  nine  others.  These  nine  persons 
united  in  communion  in  the  year  1698,  having 
Rutter  for  their  minister.  They  increased,  and 
continued  together  for  nine  years.  But  some 
removing  to  the  country,  and  the  unbaptized 
Keithians  falling  off,  the  society  in  a  manner 
broke  up  in  1707;  for  then  the  few  that  re- 
mained, invited  the  regular  Baptists  to  join 
them,  and  were  incorporated  with  tiiem.  The 
Keithian  meeting-house  remained  till  the  year 
1731,  when  it  was  pulled  down  to  make  room 
for  a  more  commodious  edifice  of  brick. 

Another  meeting  of  the  Keithians  was  held 
at  the  house  of  Thomas  Powell,  in  Upper 
Providence.  This  portion  of  the  seceders  was 
the  first  publicly  to  embrace  the  tenets  of  the 
Baptists.  One  of  their  preachers,  Thomas 
Martin,  was  baptized  in  Redley  creek,  in  the 
summer  of  1697,  by  Abe!  Noble,  a  minister  of 
the  Seventh  day  Baptists.  Thomas  Martin 
baptized  nineteen  others,  who  were  incorpora- 
ted into  a  society,  October  12th,  1697,  and 
chose  Martin  for  minister.  Other  Keithians 
were  soon  after  baptized,  and  the  congrega- 
tion held  together  till  the  year  1700,  when  a 


difierence  arose  respecting  the  sabbath,  which 
divided  them.  Part  of  them  adhered  to  the 
seventh  day,  and  formed  a  congregation  at 
New  Town,  which  remained  together  so  late 
as  the  year  1770,  although  then  reduced  to 
three  families.  The  others  remained  scattered 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  finally  joined  the 
general  Baptists. 

A  third  society  of  Keithian  quakers  was  at 
Southampton,  in  Bucks  county,  kept  at  the 
house  of  one  John  Swift.  Their  preacher  was 
John  Hart.  In  the  year  1697,  Swift,  Hart,  and 
one  Evan  Morgan,  were  baptized  by  Thomas 
Rutter.  Morgan  joined  the  Baptists  of  Penne- 
pack in  the  same  year,  and  was  followed  by 
the  rest  in  1702. 

Another  meeting  of  the  Keithians  was  kept 
at  the  house  of  Abraham  Pratt,  in  Lower  Dub- 
lin township.  Most  of  its  members  were  bap- 
tized in  the  year  1699,  and  they  chose  William 
Davis  for  their  minister.  They  divided  very 
soon  on  the  subject  of  the  sabbath,  and  those 
who  preferred  the  seventh  day,  with  Davis  for 
their  preacher,  built  a  meeting-house  in  Oxford 
township,  in  1702.  Davis  deserted  them  in 
171 1,  and  having  neglected  to  secure  a  title  to 
their  lot  and  house,  it  was  taken  from  them  by 
the  Episcopalians.  Their  meeting-house  was 
turned  into  a  stable;  and  they  were  scattered 
and  soon  became  extinct. 

The  Keithian  Baptists  were  called  Quaker 
Baptists,  because  they  still  retained  the  lan- 
guage, dress,  and  manners  of  Friends.  They 
published  a  confession  of  faith  in  1797,  which 
consisted  chiefly  of  the  articles  in  the  Apostles' 
creed.  The  articles  that  were  added,  related 
to  "  baptism  by  immersion;  the  Lord's  supper; 
distinguishing  days  and  months  by  numerical 
names;  plainness  of  language  and  dress;  not 
swearing;  not  fighting,  &-c." 

Such  was  the  termination  of  a  portion  of  the 
society  of  Keithians.  A  larger  number  fol- 
lowed their  sect-master,  and  joined  the  Epis- 
copalians. The  records  of  various  monthly 
meetings  show  that  numbers  repented  of  the 
course  they  had  pursued,  and  retraced  their 
steps  to  the  Society  of  Friends;  which  received 
those  who  gave  evidence  of  real  penitence. 

George  Keith  left  several  daughters,  of  one 
of  whom  the  following  mention  is  made  in  the 
journal  of  Thomas  Story: 

"  On  the  26th  (of  the  first  month,  1699),  we 
had  a  meeting  at  G.  Walker's,  at  Kickatan 
(Virginia);  it  was  small,  yet  many  things  were 
opened  of  great  moment;  and  the  Lord  gave 
us  a  good  time  together.  After  this  meeting, 
I  found  myself  under  a  particular  concern  for 
the  restoration  of  the  wife  of  G.  Walker,  the 
younger;  who  was  one  of  the  daughters  of  that 
unhappy  apostate,  George  Keith.  I  observed 
her  to  have  a  good  natural  understanding,  but 
much  out  of  that  innocent  adorning,  both  of 
body  and  mind,  usual  among  our  best  Friends; 
and  I  spoke  to  her  alone  on  that  subject,  in 
much  tenderness.  I  perceived  tlic  love  of  truth 
was  towards  her,  and  a  time  of  visitation;  and 
exhorted  her  therein  to  be  humble  and  moder- 
ate in  all  things,  fearing  the  Lord.  At  first,  as 
I  thought,  she  was  jealous  I  had  done  it  re- 
proachfully, considering  the  circumstances  of 
her  father  and  mother;  but  nothing  appearing 
in  me  but  true  respect  and  friendship,  she  be- 


gan in  a  short  time  to  be  moved,  and  shed  tears: 
under  which  tenderness  I  took  leave  of  her, 
being  full  of  compassion  in  the  love  of  truth 
towards  her."  *^* 

FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

Are  Friends  careful  to  bring  up  their  chil- 
dren, and  those  under  their  care,  in  plainness 
of  speech,  behaviour,  and  apparel? — is  part  of  a 
query  which  is  repeated  at  stated  intervals  in 
our  meetings  for  discipline,  and  the  uniform 
answer  to  which  shows,  that  these  testimonies, 
so  earnestly  recommended  by  our  ancestors, 
are  but  partially  adhered  to  by  their  descend- 
ants. Few  things  were  more  obnoxious  to  the 
enemies  of  early  Quakerism,  than  the  simple 
dress,  address  and  language  of  the  proselytes 
and  adherents  of  George  Fox  and  his  worthy 
companions.  They  endured,  for  the  sake  of 
them  as  part  of  their  system,  not  only  the  scorn 
and  contempt  of  their  fellow  citizens,  but  the 
penalty  of  the  law,  which  was  inflicted  in  that 
barbarous  age  with  as  little  regard  to  justice 
as  to  mercy.  But  it  is  the  fashionable  affecta- 
tion of  modern  times  to  treat  these  things  as 
light  affairs,  entirely  non  essential  to  our  full 
compliance  with  the  law-  and  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  even  as  fit  subjects  for  ridicule. 
We  are  told  there  is  no  religion  in  a  coat,  that 
compliments  mean  nothing,  and  the  plural 
language  has  been  so  sanctioned  by  custom, 
that  whatever  grammarians  may  say  to  the  con- 
trary, you  means  thou,  and  is  without  any  ques- 
tion the  nominative  singular.  Things,  some- 
times partially  true  in  the  abstract,  may  be  at 
least  inexpedient  when  reduced  to  practice; 
and  we  need  no  better  argument  in  this  ease, 
than  the  religious  standing  of  those  as  a  ge- 
neral rule,  who  adopt  and  advocate  this  theory. 
The  bitter  sufferings  and  cruel  mockery  en- 
dured by  our  illustrious  predecessors  suflicient- 
ly  attest,  that  they  considered  these  testimonies 
at  least,  as  important  outposts  to  the  great  and 
beautiful  system  they  were  called  to  estab- 
lish, uphold,  and  develope  in  a  corrupt  and  be- 
nighted age.  Neither  can  there  be  any  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  a  genuine  Quaker,  that  they 
will  spring  as  the  spontaneous  fruits  of  the 
heart  when  subjected  to  the  yoke,  and  swayed 
by  the  power  of  vital  Christianity.  They  were 
not  adopted  from  motives  of  superstition  or 
fanaticism.  The  arguments  on  which  they 
repose  have  "been  so  frequently  and  ably  stated, 
that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  repeat  them 
here,  and  irrelevant  to  the  objects  of  this  essay. 
They  rest,  however,  on  a  foundation  too  deep 
and  broad  to  be  shaken  by  sophistry  or  ridicule. 
They  constitute  a  part  of  a  beautiful  and  har- 
monious system  of  religion  and  morals, — a 
system  based  on  the  doctrines,  precepts,  and 
example  of  Him  who  wore  a  seamless  garment; 
who  flattered  no  man,  and  trod,  without  pity, 
on  the  customs  and  maxims  of  a  guilty  world. 
Christianity  is  at  variance  with  the  world,  and 
it  is  as  true  now  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Fox,  or 
the  apostles,  that  they  who  would  be  Christians 
must  forfeit  its  friendships,  and  encounter  its 
hostility;  because  their  whole  conduct  is  a  living 
rebuke  to  the  practices  which  are  prevalent. 
The  simplicity  of  apparel  recommended  by  pri- 
mitive Friends  extends  not  only  to  dress,  but 
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to  the  style  and  furniture  of  dwellings,  equi 
page,  and  every  thing  of  this  kind.  Thus, 
while  it  represses  the  natural  disposition  which 
almost  all  feel  for  display,  and  the  lavish  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  money,  it  removes  am  in 
fectious  example  which  is  always  more  likely 
to  be  imitated  when  stimulated  by  envy.  Wo 
should  not  only  be  free  from  covetousnesa  our 
selves  ;  but  we  should  avoid  those  practices 
which  will  induce  others  to  break  the  com- 
mandment. To  be  neat  in  every  thing  is  per- 
fectly allov»able  and  commendable,  but  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  be  simple  if  we  would  be  economi- 
cal. And  why  economical,  the  rich  man  may 
ask,  when  I  have  more  wealth  than  I  can  dis 
pose  of,  unless  I  keep  pace  with  the  fashions  of 
the  day  ?  This  question  embraces  the  com- 
mon argument  on  which  too  many  act.  Its 
answer  is,  simply  because  we  are  bound  not 
to  live  for  ourselves  alone.  From  its  founda- 
tion to  the  present  day,  this  maxim  has  been 
a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Quaker  system. 
Wherever  and  whenever  they  have  adhered 
from  conscientious  motives  to  the  testimonies 
contained  in  this  query,  they  have  almost  uni- 
formly been  able  to  provide  comfortably  for 
their  families,  and  appropriate  something  to 
the  benefit  of  their  fellow  creatures.  They 
have  always  supported  their  own  poor  ;  while 
they  contributed  equally  with  their  fellow  citi- 
zens to  relieve  the  distresses  of  those  who  de- 
pend on  the  public  charities.  And  their  con- 
tributions of  time  and  money  towards  humane 
institutions,  bear  noble  witness  to  their  econo- 
my and  philanthropy.  That  there  are  indivi- 
duals both  within  and  without  the  Society,  who, 
while  they  have  indulged  in  the  luxuries  and 
fashions  of  the  times,  have  yet  disbursed  their 
wealth  freely  for  the  benefit  of  others,  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  But  exceptions  are  no  argument 
against  the  rule;  I  am  speaking  of  Friends  as 
a  body  of  people,  and  am  strongly  persuaded, 
that  their  philanthropic  pre-eminence  depends 
essentially  on  their  firm  and  general  adherence 
to  the  simplicity  of  their  forefathers.  All  must 
admit  that  the  best  maxims  for  conduct  may  be 
wrested  to  evil  purposes;  and  it  is  deplorably 
true  that  the  economy  growing  out  of  our  unos- 
tentatious mode  of  life,  has  in  too  many  in- 
stances fostered  the  spirit  of  selfishness,  and 
that  love  of  money  which  the  apostle  declares 
to  be  the  root  of  all  evil;  but  this  is  as  foreign 
to  the  true  spirit  of  Quakerism,  as  sensuality, 
fashion,  and  extravagance.  Though  simj)licity 
of  language  and  address  may  be  esteemed  by 
some,  as  less  important  than  plainness  of  appa- 
rel, yet  by  closer  examination  they  may  be 
shown  to  be  not  wholly  useless — nay  very  es- 
sential as  auxiliaries.  Plain  language  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  associated  with  the  peaceful  dis- 
position, and  the  unadorned  address  with  man- 
ly candour  and  uprightness  of  heart.  And 
unless  I  am  mistaken,  so  great  is  their  restrain- 
ing influence,  they  will  promote  this  habitual 
gentleness  of  temper  and  rectitude  of  inten- 
tion. They  will  diminish  too  the  motives  for 
display  and  useless  expenditure;  for  the  man 
whose  speech  and  behaviour  are  modelled  after 
the  standard  of  simplicity,  will  feel  less  incen- 
tive to  waste  his  wealth  in  the  selfish  and  in- 
consistent indulgences  of  costly  equipages  and 
sumptuous  palaces.  The  simplicity  of  Friends, 


wherever  their  number  has  been  large,  and 
they  have  borne  this  testimony  with  becoming 
firmness,  has  had  a  marked  and  decided  influ- 
ence on  the  habits  and  characters  of  their  neigh- 
bours and  fellow  citizens.  Many  people  act 
without  much  reflection,  and  they  only  need 
the  example  to  do  right  cheerfully  to  follow  it. 
And  those  who  have  been  induced  first  secretly 
to  commend  the  temperance,  simplicity,  and 
consistency  of  our  testimonies  with  Christian- 
ity, have  finally  adopted  them  as  their  model. 
The  insincere  language  of  the  world  is  often 
but  the  mask  for  hypocrisy;  and  it  affects  the 
tenderness  it  does  not  feel,  accustoms  the  heart 
to  deceive,  and  the  lip  to  utter  without  re- 
morse that  which  is  untrue.  The  plainness 
of  speech  practised  by  Friends  has  uaques- 
tionably  diminished  the  extravagance  of  this 
style  of  address.  And  had  all  who  claim  the 
privilege  of  a  birthright  been  faithful  to  their 
duty,  even  in  these  smaller  things,  our  more 
important  testimonies  would  have  taken  deep- 
er root,  and  afforded  a  more  abundant  harvest. 
It  may  be  admitted  as  true,  that  the  prosperity 
of  the  Society  will  be  promoted  by  preserving 
its  individuality  of  character,  and  few  of  its 
testimonies  are  calculated  to  place  it  in  strong- 
er contrast  with  the  world  than  the  contents  of 
this  very  query.  By  their  observance,  an  in- 
creased zeal  would  be  infused  into  its  councils; 
the  bonds  of  union  would  be  tightened  and 
cemented,  and  its  operations  be  rendered  more 
harmonious  and  efficient  in  the  fulfilment  of 
all  its  religious  and  moral  designs.  If  the 
simple  and  peculiar  hedge  which  has  hitherto 
separated  us  from  the  world,  and  protected  us 
from  much  of  its  contagion  and  its  crime, 
should  be  broken  down,  we  shall  lose  with  it 
a  degree  of  moral  force,  which  can  perhaps 
be  appreciated  by  comparing  our  present  fall- 
en with  the  brightness  of  our  primitive  con- 
dition. With  these  views,  I  cannot  but  regard 
this  query  in  an  important  light.  And  I  feel 
disposed  to  trace  to  its  infraction  in  the  first 
place,  much  of  the  weakness,  and  some  of  the 
crime  which  have  disgraced  our  high  profes- 
sion, crippled  our  energies,  and  limited  our 
usefulness.  It  appears  to  be  designed  to  re- 
press pride,  vanity,  selfishness,  and  extrava- 
gance :  to  cherish  economy,  benevolence,  sin- 
cerity, and  honesty:  to  promote  our  union,  and 
thereby  to  give  efficiency  and  success  to  the 
cause  we  have  espoused.  To  treat  its  con- 
tents with  ridicule  or  contempt,  is  to  dishonour 
those  who  have  shone  as  stars  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude, and  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy; 
who  perilled  every  thing  in  the  cause  of  their 
divine  Master,  and  sacrificed  with  joy  life's 
dearest  interest  on  his  altar.  Barclay. 


FOB  THE  FRIEND. 

The  8th  number  of  the  3d  volume  of  "  The 
Friend,"  contains  an  account  of  an  imposition 
practised  upon  the  members  of  Springfield 
meeting,  Pennsylvania,  by  a  number  of  Hicks- 
ites  intruding  into  their  meeting  for  worship, 
on  the  12th  of  the  11th  month  last.  In  that 
account  it  is  stated,  that  "  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  Hicksiles,  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  live 
within  the  limits  of  this  meeting;  a  few  of  whom 
attend  there,  seldom  more  than  six  men  and 


ten  or  twelve  women."  This  statement  wa 
made  with  reference  to  those  Hicksites  only, 
who  are  known  to  attend  the  meeting,  and 
when  so  taken  is  correct;  but  a  recent  and  ac- 
curate enumeration,  of  all  those  who  reside 
within  what  are  considered  the  bounds  of 
Springfield  meeting,  gives  the  following  result: 


Friends. 
Adult  males 

"  females 
Male  children 
Female  " 

Total 


45 
61 
44 
29 


Hicksites. 
Adult  males 

"  females 
Male  children 
Female  " 


179  Total 


8 
16 
13 
14 

50 


The  whole  number  is  229;  of  whom,  23 
adults  have  seceded  from  the  Society  of  Friends, 
which  is  about  one-tenth.  The  27  children 
placed  with  the  Hicksites  are  still  members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  and  must  remain  so, 
until  they  make  their  own  election  to  which 
society  they  will  belong;  but  if  we  place  them 
with  their  parents,  the  proportion  of  Hicksites 
will  still  be  less  than  one-fourth.  About  four 
Hicksite  men,  and  six  or  eight  women,  u^waZZy 
attend  Springfield  meeting;  sometimes  six  or 
eight  men,  and  ten  or  twelve  women  come;  and 
sometimes  the  number  of  both  sexes  is  not 
more  than  five  or  six.  Four  elders  and  four 
overseers  belonged  to  Springfield  meeting  at 
the  time  of  the  separation,  none  of  whom  sece- 
ded; and  not  more  than  three  or  four  of  the 
members,  who  had  been  regular  in  the  attend- 
ance of  religious  meetings. 

COMWUNICATED  FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

Extract  from  '•'■Gumey^s  Peculiarities." 

Experience  has  thoroughly  convinced  me  of 
the  great  practical  importance  of  that  useful 
and  amiable  quality,  courtesy,  as  a  means  of 
smoothing  down  the  little  asperities  of  society, 
and  of  rendering  the  communications  between 
man  and  man  profitable,  easy,  and  agreeable. 
Under  these  impressions,  I  cannot  rightly  do 
otherwise  than  express  my  earnest  desire,  that 
the  junior  members  of  our  religious  Society 
may  more  and  more  estimate  the  advantage  of 
polite  manners,  and  study  a  true  civility  to- 
wards all  around  them;  that  they  may  never 
so  mistake  the  religious  principles  professed 
by  Friends,  as  to  imagine  that  there  is  any 
thing  to  be  found  in  those  principles,  which 
jutifies  a  want  of  refinement,  gentleness,  and 
delicate  attention,  or  which  can  lead  us  to  with- 
hold, from  our  superiors,  that  respectful  de- 
meanour, and  that  willing  service,  so  evidently 
their  due. 

True  courtesy  of  manners,  is  one  of  the  natu- 
ral fruits  of  the  love  of  God  "  shed  abroad"  in 
the  heart.  It  is  Christian  benevolence  carried 
into  detail,  and  operating  upon  all  the  circum- 
stances of  social  life. 

"  Be  kindly  afiectioned  one  to  another," 
says  the  apostle  Paul,  "  with  brotherly  love;  in 
honour  preferring  one  another."  Rom.xii.  10. 
"  Be  ye  all  of  one  mind,"  exclaims  Peter,  in 
the  same  spirit,  "  having  compassion  one  of 
another;  love  as  brethren;  be  pitiful,  be  cour- 
teous." 1  Peter  iii.  8.  It  is  surely  undenia- 
ble, that  a  true  politeness,  a  Christian  cour- 
tesy, itay  be  exercised  without  the  intervention 
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of  complimentary  phraseology,  or  of  bodily 
obeisances. 

It  is  indeed  very  evident,  that  these  practices, 
especially  when  applied  in  excess,  are  nothing 
more  than  a  formal  and  fictitious  representa- 
tive of  the  genuine  quality;  and  that,  in  the 
society  of  the  world,  they  are  very  frequently 
employed  as  a  mere  cover  for  the  want  of  it. 
Those  persons  who  are  brought  to  abstain  from 
them  on  Christian  principles,  from  the  humble 
desire  to  walk  circumspectly  before  God,  and 
from  a  genuine  love  of  their  Redeemer,  will 
be  preserved  in  meekness  and  tenderness  of 
mind  towards  their  fellow  creatures.  Obe 
dience  to  the  "  still  small  voice"  of  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  is,  in  an  eminent  degree,  calculated 
to  promote  these  dispositions;  and  the  very 
cross,  which  such  an  obedience  entails  upon  us, 
will  be  found  efficacious  in  promoting  the  same 
end.  Now  this  meekness  and  tenderness  of 
mind,  will  be  found  the  best  of  antidotes  against 
unkindness  of  conduct,  or  rudeness  and  inci 
vility  in  deportment.  United  with  Christian 
benevolence,  they  will  generally  be  effectual  in 
polishing  the  roughest  materials,  and  in  con 
verting  even  the  homely  tradesman,  or  the 
humble  mechanic,  into  the  real  gentleman. 


FOR  THE  FRIEND. 


Extract  from  the  "  Rules  for  the  Management 
of  Friends^  Asylum.^' 

OF  THE  ADMISSION  OF  PATIENTS. 

When  application  for  the  admission  of  a  pa- 
tient is  made,  a  certificate,  obtained,  when  prac- 
ticable, from  a  physician  in  the  neighbourhood, 
ought  to  be  submitted  to  the  visiting  managers, 
giving  a  statement  of  the  case  according  to  the 
form,  and  in  reply  to  the  queries  subjoined. 

I  do  hereby  certify,  from  my  own  know 
ledge,  that  of 
aged       years,  is  in  a  state  of  insanity,  and 
proper  to  be  received  into  a  house  provided  for 
the  relief  of  persons  of  that  description. 

I  further  certify,  that  the  answers  annexed 
to  the  following  queries  are  correct,  as  far  as 
I  can  judge. 

1 .  How  long  has  the  patient  been  afflicted 
with  insanity  ? 

Answer. 

2.  What  medical,  or  other  means  have  been 
used  ? 

Answer. 

3.  Has  the  patient  shown  any  disposition  to 
injure  him  or  herself,  or  any  other  person  ? 

Answer. 

4.  Does  any  other  complaint  exist  ? 
Answer. 

5.  What  other  circumstances  have  occurred 
tending  to  throw  light  on  the  case  ? 

Answer. 

1830.  M.  D. 

Previous  to  the  admission  of  such  patient,  an 
examination  shall  be  made  of  the  case,  by  the 
attending  or  one  of  the  consulting  physicians, 
and  his  certificate  obtained  that  such  person 
'  has  been  examined  by  him,  is  found  to  be  de- 
prived of  the  use  of  his  or  her  reason,  and  may 
with  propriety  be  admitted  as  a  patient  into 
the  Asylum  and  the  following  bond  shall  be 
signed  by  two  persons,  as  sureties,  (one  of 
whom  must  reside  in  or  near  Philadelphia,)  for 


the  regular  payment  of  such  board  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  visiting  managers. 

Application  is  hereby  made  for  the  admis- 
sion of  as  a  patient 
into  the  Asylum  for  the  relief  of  persons  de- 
prived of  the  use  of  their  reason  ;  upon  whose 
admission,  we  severally  engage  to  provide  a 
sufficiency  of  suitable  clothing  for  use 
whilst  there  ;  to  pay  to 
superintendent  of  said  institution,  or  to  his  as 
signs  or  successor  in  office,        dollars  per 
week,  for       board  ;  to  make  compensation 
for  all  damages  done  by       to  the  glass,  bed- 
ding, or  furniture,  and  cause  to  be  re- 
moved when  discharged  ;  and  in  the  event  of 
death  whilst  there,  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
buiial. 

Witness  our  hands  and  seals^  this      day  of 
A.  D.  18 

WITNESS.  (L.  S.) 

(L.  S.) 

If  persons  becoming  sureties  shall  so  prefer, 
the  visiting  managers  may  accept,  in  lieu  of 
compensation  for  damages  done  by  patients  to 
the  glass,  bedding,  or  furniture,  a  small  addi 
tional  charge  to  the  board  agreed  upon. 

In  case  persons  at  a  distance  are  desirous  of 
having  any  information  respecting  the  admis 
sion  of  a  patient,  their  letters  may  be  addressed 
to  any  of  the  managers,  or  to  the  superintend- 
ent. 


FOR  THE  FRIEND. 


WILLIAM  PENN  AND  GEORGE  KEITH. 

I  have  uniformly  entertained  the  opinion, 
notwithstanding  the  various  attempts  at  diffe 
rent  periods  to  asperse  the  reputation  of  Wil 
liam  Penn  in  respect  to  the  consistency  of 
his  doctrinal  views,  that  a  careful  and  candid 
examination  of  his  many  excellent  writings, 
would,  on  every  mind  free  from  a  captious  or 
envious  disposition,  leave  an  impression  high- 
ly honourable  to  the  character  of  that  illus- 
trious man,  and  fully  exonerating  him  from 
those  false  charges.  About  the  year  1699, 
William  Penn  being  absent  from  England,  in 
Pennsylvania,  "  and  George  Keith  continu- 
ing his  opposition  against  truth  and  Friends;" 
"  and  sometimes  writ  more  particularly  against 
single  persons,  especially  William  Penn, 
against  whom  he  chose  to  vent  his  malice 
above  most  others;  especially  now  in  his  ab- 
scence,  making  him  the  butt  of  his  indignation, 
and  published  two  books  against  him,  one  cal- 
led '<  The  Deism  of  William  Penn  and  his 
Brethren,  6fc"  That  book  Thomas  Ellwood 
undertook  to  answer,  and  the  following  pas- 
sage from  it,  is  copied  from  an  old  edition  of 
the  History  of  T.  Ellwood's  Life,  page  440. 
This  testimony  of  one  in  every  respect  so  com 
petent,  in  vindication  of  his  friend,  I  have  be 
lieved  it  would  be  right  to  revive,  by  placing 
it  on  the  pages  of  your  useful  journal.  The 
definition  of  the  term  deism,  included  in  it, 
must  be  considered  a  sound  one,  and  fully  sus- 
tains the  application  of  it  to  the  principles  in- 
culcated by  the  leaders  among  the  Hicksites, 
notwithstanding  their  fiequent  complaints  of 
harshness,  &c.  R. 

"An  instance  of  his  malice  and  injustice  from 
the  press,  is  a  late  book  of  his  (now  lying  be- 


fore me)  called  the  ♦  Deism  of  Wm.  Penn  and 
his  brethren,  destructive  to  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, exposed,'  &lc.    The  word  deism,  being 
somewhat  an  uncommon  term,  may  not,  per- 
haps, be  readily  understood  by  every  reader. 
As  it  has  been  opposed  to  atheism,  it  has  been 
taken  in  a  good  sense;  but  as  it  is  now  used, 
it  is  taken  in  an  ill  sense,  as  importing  an  ac- 
knowledgment, or  owning  of  God  only,  or  of 
the  Godhead;  but  not  of  Christ,  with  respect 
to  his  incarnation,  or  being  manifest  in  the 
flesh,  for  the  redemption  of  man:    So  that  to 
charge  any  one  now  with  deism,  is  to  charge 
him  with  denying  that  Christ  is  come,  and  hath 
SJiffered  in  the  flesh.    Now  herein  G.  Keith's 
both  injustice  and  malice,  is  the  greater,  in 
charging  William  Penn,  and  his  brethren  the 
Quakers,  with  deism;  in  as  much  as  he  assured- 
ly knows  (which  some  other  adversaries  have 
not  had  the  like  opportimity  to  know,  as  he 
hath  had)  by  certain  experience,  drawn  by  so 
many  years'  intimate  conversation  with  William 
Penn  and  the  Quakers,  in  free  and  familiar  con- 
ferences, and  in  reading  their  books,  that  W. 
Penn  and  the  Quakers,  both  in  word  and  writ- 
ing, publicly  and  privately,  have  always,  and 
on  all  occasions,  confest,  acknowledged,  own- 
ed as  well  as  believed,  the  incarnation  of  Christ, 
according  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  viz.  That 
the  word  was  made  flesh,  (John  i.  14.)  That 
when  the  fulness  of  time  was  come,  God  sent 
forth  his  Son,  made  of  a  woman,  made  under 
the  law,  to  redeem  them  that  were  under  the 
law,  (Gal.  iv.  4,  5.)    That  Christ  Jesus  being 
in  the  form  of  God,  and  thinking  it  no  robbery 
to  be  equal  with  God;  made  himself  of  no  re- 
putation, and  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a 
servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men; 
and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he  hum- 
bled himself,  and  became  obedient  unto  death, 
even  the  death  of  the  cross,  (Phil.  ii.  6,  6,  7,  8.) 
Christ  died  for  our  sins,  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  that  he  was  buried,  and  that  he  rose 
again  the  third  day,  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, (1  Cor.  XV.  3,  4.)    That  he  was  deliver- 
ed for  our  offences,  and  was  raised  again  for 
our  justification,  (Rom.  iv.  25.)    That  he  is 
the  propitiation  for  our  sins;  and  not  for  ours 
only,  but  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world, 
( 1  John  ii.  2.)    That  he  ascended  up  far  above 
all  heavens,  that  he  might  fill  all  things,  (Eph. 
V.  10.)    That  he  is  the  one  Mediator  between 
God  and  men,  (1  Tim.  ii.  5.)    That  he  is  at 
the  right  hand  of  God,  and  maketh  interces- 
sion for  us,  (Rom.  viii.  34.)    And  is  our  ad- 
vocate with  the  Father,  (1  John  ii.  1.)  And 
that  it  is  he  which  was  ordained  of  God,  to  be 
the  judge  of  quick  and  dead,  (Acts  x.  42.) 
These  things,  I  say,  G.  Keith  certainly  knows, 
have  been  constantly  held,  believed,  professed, 
and  owned  by  VV.  Penn  and  his  brethren,  the 
Quakers  in  geneial,  both  privately  and  public- 
ly, in  word  and  writing.    These  things  are  so 
often  testified  of  in  our  meetings,  and  have 
been  so  fully  and  phiinly  asserted  and  held  forth 
in  our  books,  that  we  might  call  in  almost  ns 
many  witnesses  thereof,  as  have  frequented  our 
meetings,  or  attentively  read  our  books." 
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FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

EDUCATION,  NO.  4. 
"  Good  instruction  is  better  than  riches." 

Wm.  Penn. 

I  have  elsewhere  remarked,  that  whatever 
is  undertaken  in  any  branch  of  learning,  should 
be  fully  and  thoroughly  learned;  and  this  must 
be  the  case  in  an  especial  manner  with  the 
languages,  if  we  would  derive  from  them  those 
permanent  and  important  benefits,  which  they 
are  capable  of  imparting.  Nothing  is  more 
tedious  and  repugnant  to  our  inclinations, 
than  to  go  stumbling  through  a  work  in  a  fo- 
reign language,  which  we  do  but  imperfectly 
understand.  To  read  with  delight,  we  must 
be  able  to  do  so  with  facility.  We  must, 
therefore,  first  make  our  youth  perfect  mas- 
ters of  the  languages  of  antiquity,  if  we  would 
have  them  to  be  familiar  with  the  wisdom  of 
her  authors.  Then,  indeed,  would  the  pur- 
suit of  Greek  and  Roman  literature  be  instruc- 
tive and  delightful;  and,  instead  of  being  severe 
and  irksome,  as  these  studies  must  needs  be 
to  those  who  never  rise  above  the  condition  of 
schoolboys,  they  would  be  found  to  have  this 
peculiar  advantage,  "  that  they  exercise  our 
reason  without  fatiguing  it.  They  lead  to  in- 
quiries acute,  but  not  painful;  profound,  but 
not  dry  nor  abstruse.  They  strew  flowers  in 
the  path  of  science;  and  while  they  keep  the 
mind  bent,  in  some  degree,  and  active,  they 
relieve  it  at  the  same  time  from  that  more  toil- 
some labour,  to  which  it  must  submit  in  the 
acquisition  of  necessary  erudition,  or  the  in- 
vestigation of  abstract  truth." 

From  whatever  cause  it  arises,  it  is  undeni- 
ably true,  that  the  ancients  have  left  us  the 
most  perfect  models  of  taste  in  composition, 
and  it  may  almost  be  said  that  the  highest 
merit  of  a  modern  writer  is  to  have  imitated 
them  successfully.  To  these  models,  then,  let 
the  attention  of  the  youth  of  our  Society  be 
turned;  let  a  portion  of  their  leisure  hours  be 
spent  in  drawing  from  these  copious  foun- 
tains, whatever  they  contain,  which  is  lovely 
and  beautiful  in  fancy,  elegant  and  dignified  in 
manners,  and  noble  and  elevated  in  sentiment. 
They  will  not,  then,  be  very  likely  to  entertain 
a  relish  for  coarse  and  vulgar  pleasures,  but 
they  will  find  in  the  cultivation  of  their  taste 


a  sufficient  and  salutary  employment  for  ail 
that  time,  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
lost  in  idleness,  or  wasted  in  frivolous  diver- 
sions. With  such  abundant  sources  of  recrea- 
tion as  these  at  his  command,  no  man  can 
be  in  danger  of  being  driven  to  sensuality  by 
vacuity  of  thought.  It  is  beautifully  remark- 
ed by  Blair,  that  "  Providence  seems  plainly 
to  have  pointed  out  this  useful  purpose,  to 
which  the  pleasures  of  taste  may  be  apphed, 
by  interposing  them  in  a  middle  station  be- 
tween the  pleasures  of  sense,  and  those  of 
pure  intellect.  We  were  not  designed  to 
grovel  always  among  objects  so  low  as  the 
former;  nor  are  we  capable  of  dwelling  con 
stantly  in  so  high  a  region  as  the  latter.  The 
pleasures  of  taste  refresh  the  mind  afler  the 
toils  of  the  intellect  and  the  labours  of  ab- 
stract study,  and  they  gradually  raise  it  above 
the  attachments  of  sense,  and  prepare  it  for 
the  enjoyments  of  virtue. 

"  So  consonant  is  this  to  experience,  that  in 
the  education  of  youth,  no  object  has  in  every 
age  appeared  more  important  to  wise  men, 
than  to  tincture  them  early  with  a  relish  for 
the  entertainments  of  taste.  The  transition  is 
commonly  made  with  ease,  from  these  to  the 
discharge  of  the  higher  and  more  important 
duties  of  life.  Good  hopes  may  be  entertained 
of  those  whose  minds  have  this  hberal  and  ele- 
gant turn  ;  it  is  favourable  to  many  virtues. 
Whereas,  to  be  entirely  devoid  of  relish  for 
eloquence,  poetry,  or  any  of  the  fine  arts,  is 
justly  construed  to  be  an  unpromising  symp- 
tom of  youth  ;  and  raises  suspicions  of  their 
being  prone  to  low  gratifications,  or  destined 
to  drudge  in  the  more  vulgar  and  illiberal  pur- 
suits of  life." 

My  limits  will  not  of  course  allow  me  to  do 
more  than  glance  at  a  few  of  the  prominent 
advantages  which  the  study  of  ancient  Hterature 
presents  ;  but  before  dismissing  this  part  of  my 
subject,  I  will  refer  to  that  bond  of  union  which 
it  forms  amongst  the  various  classes  of  an  ex- 
tended community.  Here  at  least  is  one  com- 
mon feeling,  in  which  all,  who  have  been  liber- 
ally educated,  can  join.  Exclusive  professions 
and  strong  separate  interests  may  surely  be  for- 
gotten, when  we  meet  on  the  classic  territory 
of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  We  can  hardly 
be  in  danger  from  discordant  feelings  or  profes- 
sional prejudices,  when  our  hearts  are  warmed 
by  the  contemplation  of  genius  and  virtue. 

The  constitution  and  habits  of  our  religious 
Society  are  particularly  favourable  for  the  pro- 
secution of  these  studies,  and  of  all  men  we 
should  be  the  last  to  neglect  them.  Rejecting, 
as  we  do,  the  vain  amusements  of  the  world, 
and  refusing  to  join  in  its  follies  and  extrava- 
gances, we  have  more  time  than  others  for  the 
cultivation  of  letters.    And  on  this  account. 


also,  they  are  as  necessary  for  our  welfare,  as 
they  are  congenial  to  our  institutions.  Where 
there  is  abundant  leisure,  there  must  likewise 
be  abundant  means  for  employing  it  ;  and  un- 
profitable speculation  is  not  the  least  of  those 
evil  consequences,  wiiich  inevitably  result  from 
a  want  of  agreeable  and  useful  occupation. 

It  has  been  objected  by  some,  that  transla- 
tions of  the  classics  would  put  us  in  posses- 
sion of  all  the  good,  which  the  originals  con- 
tain. To  prove,  from  the  very  nature  of  lan- 
guage, that  this  is  impossible,  would  require 
an  extended  argument.  It  is  enough  for  our 
present  purpose  to  remark,  that  whether  it  be 
possible  or  not,  no  attempt  of  the  kind  has  hi- 
therto succeeded;  and  Greek  and  Latin  must, 
therefore,  still  continue  to  be  studied.  The 
best  performances  in  this  way  are  universally 
acknowledged  to  have  little  likeness  to  their 
originals:  whilst  those  which  have  preserved 
some  show  of  resemblance,  being  strained, 
formal,  and  inanimate,  have  long  since  sunk 
into  neglect  or  oblivion.  "  A  translation  of 
the  noble  classics  out  of  their  native  tongues," 
says  Blackwall,  "■  is  something  like  transplant- 
ing a  precious  tree  out  of  the  warm  and  fruit- 
ful climes  in  which  it  is  produced,  into  a  cold 
and  barren  country.  With  much  care  and  ten- 
derness it  may  hve,  blossom,  and  bear;  but  it 
can  never  so  cheerfully  flourish,  as  in  its 
native  soil;  it  will  degenerate  and  lose  much  of 
its  delicious  flavour  and  original  richness." 

Let  it  not  be  said,  that  English  literature 
alone  is  sufficient  for  all  those  valuable  pur- 
poses to  which  I  have  alluded:  much  of  it,  in- 
deed, is  truly  excellent  and  worthy  of  our  dili- 
gent perusal:  but  let  the  attention  of  those  only 
be  exclusively  confined  to  it,  who  can  ascend 
no  higher;  remembering  that  in  every  thing 
which  belongs  to  taste,  the  ancients  are  still 
our  patterns;  that  the  best  of  the  moderns  are 
but  imitators  of  these  great  originals;  and  that 
with  all  the  advantages  which  time  and  experi- 
ence may  be  supposed  to  give  us,  we  have  not 
yet  equalled  the  productions  of  antiquity.  "  It 
were  to  be  wished,"  says  Harris  in  his  Hermes, 
"  that  those  amongst  us,  who  either  write  or 
read,  with  a  view  to  employ  their  liberal  leisure, 
would  inspect  the  finished  models  of  Grecian 
literature  ;  that  they  would  not  waste  those 
hours,  which  they  cannot  recall,  upon  the 
meaner  productions  of  the  French  and  English 
press;  upon  that  fungous  growth  of  novels  and 
pamphlets,  where,  it  is  to  be  feared,  they  rarely 
find  any  rational  pleasure,  and  more  rarely 
still,  any  solid  improvement. 

"  To  be  completely  skilled  in  ancient  learn- 
ing, is  by  no  means  a  work  of  such  insuperable 
pains.  The  very  progress  itself  is  attended 
with  delight,  and  resembles  a  journey  through 
some  pleasant  country,  where,  every  mile  we 
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to  be  drawn  up;  it  was  one  mass  of  light  when 
stirred  by  the  hand,  and  not  in  sparkles,  as  usual, 
but  in  actual  corruscations.  A  portion  of  this 
water  kept  in  an  open  jug  preserved  its  lumin- 
osity for  seven  nights.  On  the  third  night  the 
scintillations  in  the  sea  re-appeared,  and  were 
rendered  beautifully  visible  by  throwing  a  line 
over  board  and  towing  it  along  astern  of  the 
vessel.  On  this  evening  the  sun  went  down  very 
singularly,  exhibiting  in  its  descent  a  double 
sun;  and  when,  only  a  few  degrees  above  the 
horizon,  its  spherical  figure  changed  into  that 
of  a  long  cylinder,  which  reached  the  horizon. 
In  the  night  the  sea  became  nearly  as  luminous 
as  before.  On  the  fifth  night  the  luminous  ap- 
pearance nearly  ceased. 

Capt.  B.  is  unwilling  to  attribute  the  above 
effect  to  living  animalculas;  but  suggests  the 
idea  that  it  depends  upon  some  compound  of 
phosphorus  suddenly  evolved  and  dispersed 
over  the  surface  of  the  sea.  In  such  a  com- 
pound he  conceives  the  phosphorus  or  phos- 
phoric acid,  to  be  afforded  by  exuviae  or  secre- 
tions of  fish,  and  the  other  constituents  to  be 
in  some  way  connected  with  those  abundant 
oceanic  salts,  the  muriate  of  soda  and  sulphate 
of  magnesia. 

Trans.  Lit.  and  Hist.  Society  of  Quebec.  Vol.  I. 

London  Docks. — I  went  one  day,  accompanied  by 
a  friend,  to  take  a  view  of  the  London  docks.  These 
have  been  so  often  described,  that  it  is  needless  to 
go  into  details  which  must  be  uninteresting  to  most 
readers.  It  is  really  a  noble  sight  to  look  at  this  vast 
production  of  human  industry,  designed  to  facilitate 
the  operations  of  commerce,  and  the  accumulation  of 
wealth.  An  artificial  lake  covering  twenty  acres  of 
ground,  and  capable  of  receiving  500  vessels  at  once — 
a  piazza  running  round  the  whole,  to  protect  the  car- 
goes from  the  weather,  while  they  are  discharging — 
ranges  of  warehouses,  seemingly  capable  of  receiving 
the  productions  of  a  whole  empire — enormous  cranes 
reaching  out  to  lift  the  bulky  articles  from  the  holds, 
and  land  them  on  the  quays — and  piles  of  merchan- 
dize from  every  region  and  clime  under  heaven — 
what  surprising  monuments  of  industry,  and  wealth, 
and  art  are  here  I  Through  the  interest  of  an  Ameri- 
can captain,  we  were  allowed  to  take  a  general  sur- 
vey of  the  tobacco  warehouse  ;  and  we  promenaded 
through  aisles  and  passages,  leading  between  16,000 
hhds.  of  tobacco,  under  one  roof.  The  house  is 
capable  of  containing  10  or  12,000  more.  The  roof 
is  supported  by  cast  iron  pillars,  and  the  interior  is 
illumined  by  sky  lights.  After  satiating  our  vision, 
and  regaling  our  nostrils,  with  this  abundance  of  the 
Indian  weed,  we  descended  into  the  wine-vaults  be- 
neath. Here  each  of  us  was  provided  with  a  light, 
and  a  guide  went  before,  to  pilot  us  through  the  dark 
labyrinths ;  and,  before  we  emerged,  we  made  a  grand 
tour  among  22,000  pipes  of  wine,  arranged  over  an 
area  of  four  acres  and  a  half.  Every  part  of  the  wine 
vaults  is  under  ground,  and  vaulted  over  head  with 
brick  arches,  resting  on  pillars  of  granite.  What  an 
immense  accumulation  of  these  two  articles  of  luxury 
is  collected  here  !  The  annual  rent  paid  by  govern- 
ment for  the  tobacco  warehouse  alone,  is  said  to  ex- 
ceed £15,000  sterling ;  and  that  of  the  vaults  cannot 
be  less.  The  range  we  have  described,  occupies  only 
one  end  of  the  basin. — IVheaton's  Travels  in  England. 


after  the  deluge  :  «  While  time  remains,  summer  and 
winter,  seed  time  and  harvest,  shall  not  cease."^ 
What  an  instructive  lesson  is  taught  in  the  undevia- 
ting  return  of  the  seasons,  and  how  it  should  stimu- 
late us  to  uniformity  of  conduct. 

The  various  seasons  as  they  roll. 

Declare  this  truth  from  pole  to  pole ; 

That  he  who  formed  the  grand  design, 

Is  omnipresent  and  divine. 
Now  is  seen  the  tender  blade  startinginto  newness- 
of  hfe,  covermg  the  earth  with  a  living  green ;  while 
the  feathered  songsters  are  darting  from  tree  to  tree, 
tunmg  their  accustomed  melody  to  the  great  Author 
of  nature.  And  shall  man,  for  whose  benefit  the 
seasons  resume  their  wonted  course,  be  the  only 
created  being  that  refuses  to  render  adoration  and 
praise.'  It  does  not  require  a  constant  vocal  utter- 
ance to  e.xpress  our  gratitude  ;  the  mental  aspirations 
of  sincerity  ascend  as  sweet  incense  to  Him,  "  who 
judgeth  the  heart  and  trieth  the  reins  of  the  children 
of  men." — Lynn  Record. 


Divine  Benevolence. 
"  I  cannot  go  where  universal  love  smiles  not 
around."  Thomson. 

What  studded  the  blue  arch  of  heaven  with  glit- 
tering lights  ?  What  formed  the  unknown  depths  of 
the  ocean,  and  stored  it  with  innumerable  creeping 
things  ?  What  created  this  fair  world  of  brightness 
and  beauty?  What  clothes  our  fields  with  green,  and 
our  vallies  with  corn  ?    What  glows 

"  Through  all  life,  extends  through  all  extent, 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent?" 
The  love  of  God — deep,  unfathomed,  limitless 
love  ! 

It  is  this  which  speaks  in  the  wild  warbling  of  the 
feathered  choir — we  hear  it  in  the  pearly  rivulet 
and  gushing  stream — we  see  it  in  the  bright  flowers 
of  spring — in  the  sparkling  tints  of  the  rose,  and  the 
beautiful  fragrance  of  the  flower  of  the  valley. 

We  hear  it  in  the  howling  of  the  midnight  storm, 
and  in  the  summer  breathings  of  the  gentle  zephyr. 
We  see  it  in  the  bright  beams  of  the  king  of  day,  and 
in  the  milder  glory  of  the  queen  of  night. 
"  Thou  art,  O  God,  the  life  and  light 
Of  all  this  wond'rous  world  we  see  ; 
Its  glow  by  day,  its  smile  by  night. 

Are  but  reflections  caught  from  thee. 
Where'er  we  turn,  thy  glories  shine. 
And  all  things  fair  and  bright  are  thine." 

■Jlmulei. 

.fill  I feel,  and  hear  and  see, 

God  of  love .'  is  full  of  thee! 
Earth  with  her  ten  thousand  flowers — 
Air  with  all  its  beams  and  showers — 
Ocean's  infinite  expanse — 
Heaven's  resplendent  countenance — 
All  around,  and  all  above, 
Hath  this  record — "  God  is  Love." 

Sounds,  among  the  vales  and  hills, 
In  the  woods,  and  by  the  rills, — 
Of  the  breeze,  and  of  the  bird  ; 
By  the  gentle  summer  stirred  ; 
All  these  songs  beneath — above. 
Have  one  burthen — "  God  is  Love." 

All  the  hopes  and  fears  that  start 
From  the  fountain  of  the  heart ; 
All  the  quiet  bliss  that  lies 
In  our  human  sympathies  ; — 
Those  arc  voices  from  above. 
Sweetly  whispering — "  God  is  Love." 


advance,  new  charms  arise.  It  is  certainly  as 
easy  to  be  a  scholar  as  a  gamester,  or  many 
other  characters  equally  illiberal  and  low.  And 
as  to  those  who  tell  us,  with  an  air  of  seeming 
wisdom,  that  it  is  men,  and  not  books,  we  must 
study  to  become  knowing  ;  this  I  have  always 
remarked  from  repeated  experience,  to  be  the 
common  consolation  and  language  of  dunces. 
They  shelter  their  ignorance  under  a  few  bright 
examples,  whose  transcendent  abilities,  without 
the  common  helps,  have  been  sufficient  of 
themselves  to  great  and  important  ends.  But, 
alas ! 

Decipit  exemplar  vitiis  imitabile. 
In  truth,  each  man's  understanding,  when 
ripened  and  mature,  is  a  composite  of  natural 
capacity,  and  of  super-induced  habit.  Hence, 
the  greatest  men  will  be  necessarily  those,  who 
possess  the  best  capacities  cultivated  with  the 
best  habits.  Hence  also,  moderate  capacities 
when  adorned  with  valuable  science,  will  far 
transcend  others  the  most  acute  by  nature, 
when  either  neglected,  or  applied  to  low  and 
base  purposes.  And  thus,  for  the  honour  of 
culture  and  good  learning,  they  are  able  to 
render  a  man,  if  he  will  take  the  pains,  intrin- 
sically more  excellent  than  his  natural  supe- 
riors." ASCHAM. 

Phosphoresence  of  the  sea  in  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence. — Captain  Bonnycastle,  R.  E.  whilst 
coming  up  the  gulf  on  the  7th  of  September, 
1826,  observed  this  phenomenon  under  the 
following  interesting  circumstances.  At  two 
o'clock,  A.  M.  the  mate,  whose  watch  it  was 
on  deck,  suddenly  aroused  the  captain  in  great 
alarm,  from  an  unusual  appearance  on  the  lee 
bow.  The  night  was  star  light,  but  suddenly 
the  sky  became  overcast  in  the  direction  of  the 
high  land  of  Cornwallis  county;  and  a  rapid, 
instantaneous,  and  immensely  brilliant  light,  re- 
sembling the  aurora  boreahs,  shot  out  of  the 
hitherto  gloomy  and  dark  sea  on  the  lee  bow, 
and  was  so  vivid  that  it  lighted  every  thing  dis- 
tinctly, even  to  the  mast  head.  The  mate,  hav- 
ing alarmed  the  master,  put  the  helm  down, 
took  in  sail,  and  called  all  hands  up.  The  light 
now  spread  over  the  whole  sea  between  the 
two  shores;  and  the  waves,  which  before  had 
been  tranquil,  now  began  to  be  agitated.  Capt. 
B.  describes  the  scene,  as  that  of  a  blazing 
sheet  of  awful  and  most  brilliant  light.  A  long 
and  vivid  line  of  light,  superior  in  brightness  to 
the  parts  of  the  sea  not  immediately  near  the 
vessel,  showed  us  the  base  of  the  high,  frowning, 
and  dark  land  abreast  of  us;  the  sky  became 
lowering  and  intensely  obscure.  The  oldest 
sailors  on  board  had  never  seen  any  thing  of 
the  kind  to  compare  with  it,  except  the  captain, 
who  said  that  he  had  observed  something  of  the 
kind  in  the  Trades.  Long  tortuous  lines  of 
light  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  sea,  showed 
us  immense  numbers  of  very  large  fish  darting 
about,  as  if  in  consternation  at  the  scene.  The 
sprit-sail  yard  and  mizen-boom  were  lighted  by 
the  reflection,  as  though  gas  lights  had  been 
burning  immediately  under  them;  and  until  just 
before  day  break,  at  four  o'clock,  the  most  mi- 
nute objects  in  a  watch  were  distinctly  visible. 
Day  broke  very  slowly,  and  the  sun  rose  of  a 
fiery  and  threatening  aspect.    Rain  followed. 

Capt.  B.  caused  a  bucket  of  this  fiery  water 


Spring. — Hail,  harbinger  of  plenty  !  hail,  thou 
vernal  season  of  delight !  The  various  innovations 
of  erring  mortals  has  no  influence  upon  thy  steady 
course.  At  the  same  appointed  time,  the  icy  hand 
of  winter  relaxes  its  chilling  grasp,  and  the  genial 
sun  softens  the  face  of  nature.  "  The  storm  that 
roared  along  the  desert,  is  hushed  to  peaceful  still- 
ness; and  the  lowing  kine,  as  they  leave  the  stall,  are 
seeking  the  southern  declivities,  to  enjoy  the  refresh- 
ing prospect."  Thus,  every  returning  season,  we 
have  a  confirmation  of  the  promise  made  to  Noah 


CHARITY.— From  Cou-per. 
Pure  in  her  aim,  and  in  her  temper  mild. 
Her  wisdom  seems  the  weakness  of  a  child  ; 
She  makes  excuses  where  she  might  condemn, 
Revil'd  by  those  that  hate  her,  prays  for  them ; 
Suspicion  lurks  not  in  her  artless  breast ; 
The  worst  suggested,  she  believes  the  best ; 
Not  soon  provoked,  however  stung  and  teas'd, 
And,  if  perhaps  made  angry,  soon  appeas'd  ; 
She  rather  waives  than  will  dispute  her  right, 
And  injur'd,  makes  forgiveness  her  delight. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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FOB  THE  FRIEND. 

The  "  Advocate  of  Truth''  has  placed  himself 
in  a  very  awkward  dilemma,  by  his  contradictory 
statements  of  the  number  who  attended  the 
late  yearly  meeting  of  Hicksites  held  at  Green 
Street.  We  believe  he  told  the  honest  truth, 
when  in  his  16th  number  he  said,  "  the  yearly 
meeting  assembled  on  the  morning  of  the  12th 
inst.  was  rather  diminished  in  numbers  from 
what  had  previously  attended  in  other  years." 
And  that  this  was  the  opinion  of  the  writer, 
who  would  seem  to  be  in  attendance,  is  plain 
from  his  reasoning  upon  the  fact.  To  relieve 
his  party  from  the  mortification  of  meeting  from 
year  to  year  with  diminished  numbers,  he  says, 
"  a  mere  numerical  force  is  no  argument  in 
favour  of  any  community  of  men,  the  utility  of 
which  is  altogether  dependant  on  the  integrity 
of  its  members."  It  seems  that  the  fact  of 
their  numbers  diminishing  was  undeniable, 
and  he  endeavours  to  console  himself  with 
the  integrity  of  the  members,  though  at  the 
expense  of  the  boasted  doctrine,  of  the  right 
of  the  majority  to  rule.  Pensively  ruminating 
upon  the  discouraging  aspect  of  their  affairs, 
he  proceeds,  "  In  reflecting  on  the  subject,  we 
have  involuntarily  been  led  to  a  retrospect  of 
the  past  year,  and  to  the  changes  which  have 
occurred  in  its  passage.  Many  of  those,  with 
whom  we  formerly  convened,  have,  by  the  dis- 
pensation of  a  righteous  Providence,  been  call- 
ed to  their  final  account."  Doubtless,  other 
causes  for  the  changes  passed  through  his  mind, 
which  it  would  have  been  "  altogether  inju- 
dicious" to  develope;  but  the  whole  account 
indicates,  pretty  conclusively,  that  the  writer 
was  fully  aware  of  a  declension  in  their  num- 
bers at  least.  Early  after  the  issue  of  this  "  in- 
judicious paragraph,"  the  genuine  and  only 
yearly  meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  con- 
vened, and  presented  ample  evidence,  that  there 
was  siill  "weight  enough  left"  to  hold  that 
meeting ;  and  that  the  Hicksite  predictions  of 
its  annihilation,  were  likely  to  prove  altogether 
fallacious.  They  were  greatly  disturbed  at  the 
"  numerical  force"  of  the  "  orthodox,"  and  the 
weight  of  their  indignation  seems  to  have  fallen 
pretty  heavily  upon  their  editor.  Fearful  of 
losing  his  patronage,  he  comes  out,  in  the  next 
number,  with  an  article  headed  "  correction;" 
to  which  he  might  have  added,  "  repentance," 
as  he  earnestly  begs  forgiveness.  The  account 
in  his  pi-evious  number,  he  styles  "  a  hastily 
written,  and  altogether  injudicious  paragraph," 
vi'hich,  "  while  it  is  well  calculated  to  deceive, 
by  making  an  erroneous  impression  upon  the 
minds  of  the  public,  has  been  the  cause  of  as- 
tonishment to  hundreds,  acquainted  with  the 
facts  misrepresented;  and  the  ground  of  cen- 
sure towards  one,  whose  duty  it  is  to  guard, 
with  scrupulous  fidelity,  against  the  promul- 
gation of  that  which  is  false.  It  must  be  evi- 
dent, however,  to  every  sober  mind,  that  under 
all  the  facts  and  circumstances,  nothing  short 
of  inadvertency  could  have  admitted  into  the 
pages  of  this  work,  a  statement  so  palpably  in- 
correct; especially,  when  it  could  be  refuted  by 
the  voice  of  hundreds  in  attendance."  It  is 
well  known,  that  the  acquisition  of  numbers, 
has  been  the  great  labour  and  boast  of  the 
Hicksites.  We  heard  it  said,  before  either 
meeting  convened,  that  some  of  them  reported. 


they  should  have  five  at  their  meeting  this  year, 
to  one  in  that  of  Friends.  Their  assembly  of 
1829  was  less  than  the  one  preceding,  and 
less  than  Friends';  for  which,  they  gave  as 
a  reason,  the  backwardness  of  the  season. 
To  suppose  they  had  now  all  at  once  become 
so  indifferent  to  their  "  numerical  force," 
as  through  "  inadvertency"  to  "  admit  into 
the  pages  of  the  work,"  an  account  respecting 
ther  numbers,  which  the  editor  and  his  patrons 
now  choose  to  decry  as  false,  is  absurd,  and 
insufficient  to  conceal  the  fact,  and  the  dilem- 
ma in  which  they  are  placed.  He  admits  that 
"  the  paragraph  was  not  originally  written  by 
the  publisher."  From  the  language  of  it,  the 
writer  must  have  been  a  member  ;  he  uses  the 
words,  "  with  whom  we  formerly  convened  ;" 
that  is,  in  their  preceding  yearly  meeting.  How 
then  will  he  reconcile  the  circumstance  of  the 
writer  being  one  of  those  who  "  convened," 
with  the  present  assertion  that  his  "  palpably 
incorrect  statement  could  be  immediately  re- 
futed by  the  voice  of  hundreds  in  attendance?" 
It  certainly  involves  his  correspondent  in  the 
charge  of  wilful  and  gross  misrepresentation, 
and  leaves  very  little  room  for  confidence  in 
the  testimony  of  hundreds  of  such  attendants. 

Another  article  in  the  17th  number  speaks 
of  "  the  spirit  of  harmony  and  love,"  "  con- 
descension and  forbearance,"  "  peace  and  tran- 
quillity," and  the  contrast  which  their  present 
condition  exhibits,  with  "  the  confusion  and  in- 
tolerance which  marked  the  Society  previous 
to  the  separation."  In  the  account  of  their 
yearly  meeting  contained  in  the  Delaware  Free 
Press,  a  paper  supported  by  a  division  of  the 
Hicksites,  it  is  stated  that  "  a  committee  had 
been  appointed  previous  to  the  session  of  the 
yearly  meeting  to  prevent  those  from  attending 
the  secret  meetings,  who  are  not  members; 
and  a  warm  contention  arose  among  the  mem- 
bers as  to  the  propriety  of  admitting  Samuel 
Birdsall,"  in  which  the  writer  asserts,  that  his 
right  of  membership  was  denied,  and  several 
indecorous  appellations  were  applied  to  him. 
"  However,"  says  he,  "  a  couple  of  Friends 
having  satisfied  themselves,  that  he  was  a  mem- 
ber, determined  to  stand  by  him,  and  have  him 
admitted  into  the  yearly  meeting;  and  after  a 
sharp  altercation  with  some  of  the  committee 
at  the  gate,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  meeting;  but 
he  was  so  ill  treated,  and  his  feelings  so  lacer- 
ated, that  he  declined  attendance  aft<^r  the  first 
day."  Both  of  these  perioc?icaIs  are  support- 
ed by  the  Hicksites,  and  their  relative  merits 
and  veracity  we  must  leave  to  them  to  establish, 
— as  well  as  to  reconcile  the  inconsistency  of 
their  statements  in  the  present  instance. 

J.  K. 


PROFESSOR  HEYNE. 
The  late  Professor  Heyne,  of  Gottingen, 
was  one  of  the  greatest  classical  scholars  of  his 
own  or  of  any  other  age,  and  during  his  latter 
days  enjoyed  a  degree  of  distinction,  both  in 
his  own  country  and  throughout  Europe,  of 
which  scarcely  any  contemporary  name,  in  the 
same  department  of  literature,  could  boast. 
Yet  he  had  spent  the  first  thirty-two  or  thirty- 
three  years  of  his  life,  not  only  in  obscurity, 
ibut  in  an  almost  incessant  struggle  with  the 


most  depressing  poverty.  He  had  been  born, 
indeed,  amidst  the  miseries  of  the  lowest  indi- 
gence, his  father  being  a  poor  weaver,  with  a 
large  family,  for  whom  his  best  exertions  were 
often  unable  to  provide  bread.  In  the  '  Me- 
moirs of  his  own  Life,'  Heyne  says,  "  Want 
was  the  earliest  companion  of  my  childhood. 
I  well  remember  the  painful  impressions  made 
on  my  mind  by  witnessing  the  distress  of  my 
mother  when  without  food  for  her  children. 
How  often  have  I  seen  her,  on  a  Saturday 
evening,  weeping  and  wringing  her  hands,  as 
she  returned  home  from  an  unsuccessful  effort 
to  sell  the  goods  which  the  daily  and  nightly 
toil  of  my  father  had  manufactured  !"  His  pa- 
rents sent  him  to  a  child's  school  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  small  town  of  Chemnitz,  in  Saxony, 
where  they  lived  ;  and  he  soon  exhibited  an 
uncommon  desire  of  acquiring  information. 
He  made  so  rapid  a  progress  in  the  humble 
branches  of  knowledge  taught  in  the  school, 
that,  before  he  had  completed  his  tenth  year, 
he  was  paying  a  portion  of  his  school  fees  by 
teaching  a  little  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
neighbour,  to  read  and  write.  Having  learn- 
ed every  thing  comprised  in  the  usual  course 
of  the  school,  he  felt  a  strong  desire  to  learn 
Latin.  A  son  of  the  schoolmaster,  who  had 
studied  at  Leipsic,  was  willing  to  teach  him  at 
the  rate  of  four  pence  a  week ;  but  the  diffi- 
culty of  paying  so  large  a  fee  seemed  quite  in- 
surmountable. One  day  he  was  sent  to  his 
godfather,  who  was  a  baker  in  pretty  good 
circumstances,  for  a  loaf  As  he  went  along, 
he  pondered  sorrowfully  on  this  great  object  of 
his  wishes,  and  entered  the  shop  in  tears.  The 
good-tempered  baker,  on  learning  the  cause  of 
his  grief,  undertook  to  pay  the  required  fee  for 
him,  at  which,  Heyne  tells  us,  he  was  perfect- 
ly intoxicated  with  joy;  and  as  he  ran,  all  rag- 
ged and  barefoot,  through  the  streets,  tossing 
the  loaf  in  the  air,  it  slipped  from  his  hands, 
and  rolled  into  the  gutter.  This  accident,  and 
a  sharp  reprimand  from  his  parents,  who  could 
ill  afford  such  a  loss,  brought  him  to  his  senses. 
He  continued  his  lessons  for  about  two  years, 
when  his  teacher  acknowledged  that  he  had 
taught  him  aJI  he  himself  knew.  At  this  time, 
his  fathei  was  anxious  that  he  should  adopt 
some  trade,  but  Heyne  felt  an  invincible  desire 
to  pursue  his  literary  education  ;  and  it  was 
fortunate  for  the  world,  that  he  was  at  this  pe- 
riod of  his  life  furnished  with  the  means  of 
following  the  course  of  his  inclination.  He 
had  another  godfather,  who  was  a  clergyman 
in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  this  person,  upon 
receiving  the  most  flattering  accounts  of  Heyne 
from  his  last  master,  agreed  to  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  sending  him  to  the  principal  semina- 
ry of  his  native  town  of  Chemnitz.  His  new 
patron,  however,  although  a  well-endowed 
churchman,  doled  out  his  bounty  with  most 
scrupulous  parsimony;  and  Heyne,  without  the 
necessary  books  of  his  own,  was  often  obliged 
to  borrow  those  of  his  companions,  and  to 
copy  them  over  for  his  own  use.  At  last  he 
obtained  the  situation  of  tutor  to  the  son  of 
one  of  the  citizens;  and  this  for  a  short  time 
rendered  his  condition  more  comfortable.  But 
the  period  was  come  when,  if  he  was  to  proceed 
in  the  career  he  had  chosen,  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  enter  the  university;  and  he  resolved 
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to  go  to  Leipsic.  He  arrived  in  that  city  ac- 
cordingly with  only  two  florins  (about  four 
shillings)  in  his  pocket,  and  nothing  more  to 
depend  upon  except  the  small  assistance  he 
might  receive  from  his  godfather,  who  had  pro- 
mised to  continue  his  bounty.  He  had  to  wait 
so  long,  however,  for  his  expected  supplies  from 
this  source,  which  came  accompanied  with 
much  grudging  and  reproach  when  they  did 
make  their  appearance,  that,  destitute  both  of 
money  and  books,  he  would  even  have  been 
without  bread  too,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
compassion  of  the  maid-servant  of  the  house 
where  he  lodged.  What  sustained  his  courage 
in  these  circumstances  (we  here  use  his  own 
words)  was  neither  ambition  nor  presumption, 
nor  even  the  hope  of  one  day  taking  his  place 
among  the  learned.  The  stimulus  that  inces- 
santly spurred  him  on  was  the  feeling  of  the 
humiliation  of  his  condition — the  shame  with 
which  he  shrunk  from  the  thought  of  that  de- 
gradation which  the  want  of  a  good  education 
would  impose  upon  him — above  all,  the  deter- 
mined resolution  of  battling  courageously  with 
fortune.  He  was  resolved  to  try,  he  said, 
whether,  although  she  had  thrown  him  among 
the  dust,  he  should  not  be  able  to  rise  up  by 
his  own  eflxjrts.  His  ardour  for  study  only 
grew  the  greater  as  his  difficulties  increased. 
For  six  months  he  only  allowed  himself  two 
nights'  sleep  in  the  week;  and  yet  all  the  while 
his  godfather  scarcely  ever  wrote  to  him,  but  to 
inveigh  against  his  indolence, — often  actually 
addressing  his  letters  on  the  outside,  "  To  M. 
Heyne,  Idler,  at  Leipsic.^'' 

In  the  mean  time,  while  his  distress  was 
every  day  becoming  more  intolerable,  he  was 
offered,  by  one  of  the  professors,  the  situation 
of  tutor  in  a  family  at  Magdeburg.  Desirable 
as  the  appointment  would  have  been  in  every 
other  respect,  it  would  have  removed  him  from 
the  scene  of  his  studies — and  he  declined  it. 
He  resolved  rather  to  remain  in  the  midst  of 
all  his  miseries  at  Leipsic.  He  was,  however, 
in  a  few  weeks  after,  lecompensed  for  this  no- 
ble sacrifice,  by  procuring,  through  the  re- 
commendation of  the  same  professor,  a  situa- 
tion similar  to  the  one  he  had  refused,  in  the 
university  town.  This,  of  course,  relieved  for 
a  time  his  pecuniary  wants;  but  still  ihe  ardour 
with  which  he  pursued  his  studies  continued 
so  great,  that  it  at  last  brought  on  a  dangerous 
illness,  which  obliged  him  to  resign  his  situa- 
tion, and  very  soon  completely  exhausted  his 
trifling  resources,  so  that  on  his  recovery  he 
found  himself  as  poor  and  destitute  as  ever.  In 
this  extremity,  a  copy  of  Latin  verses  which 
he  had  written  having  attracted  the  attention 
of  one  of  the  Saxon  ministers,  he  was  induced, 
by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  to  set  out  for  the 
court  of  Dresden,  where  it  was  expected  this 
high  patronage  would  make  his  fortune;  but  he 
was  doomed  only  to  new  disappointments.  Af- 
ter having  borrowed  money  to  pay  the  expen- 
ses of  his  journey,  all  he  obtained  from  the 
courtier  was  a  few  vague  promises,  which  end- 
ed in  nothing.  He  was  obliged  eventually, 
after  having  sold  his  books,  to  accept  the  place 
of  copyist  in  the  library  of  the  Count  c)c  Bruhl, 
at  the  miserable  annual  salary  of  one  hundred 
crowns  (about  £17  sterling) — a  sum  which, 
even  in  that  cheap  country,  was  scarcely  suffi- 


cient to  keep  him  from  perishing  of  hunger. 
However,  with  his  industrious  habits,  he  found 
time,  beside  performing  the  duties  of  his  si- 
tuation, to  do  a  little  work  for  the  booksellers. 
He  first  translated  a  French  romance,  for 
which  he  was  paid  twenty  crowns.  For  a  learn- 
ed and  excellent  edition  which  he  prepared  of 
the  Latin  poet  Tibullus,  he  received,  in  suc- 
cessive payments,  one  hundred  crowns,  with 
which  he  discharged  the  debts  he  had  contracted 
at  Leipsic.  In  this  way  he  contrived  to  exist 
for  a  few  years,  all  the  while  studying  hard,  and 
thinking  himself  amply  compensated  for  the 
hardships  of  his  lot,  by  the  opportunities  he  had 
of  pursuing  his  favourite  researches,  in  a  city  so 
rich  in  collections  of  books  and  antiquities  as 
Dresden. 

(  The  remainder  in  our  next.') 


T»E  rRXEND. 


FIFTH  MONTH,  1,  1830. 


To  be  ready  for  publication  on  seventh  day 
morning,  the  printing  of  our  paper  must  com- 
mence the  afternoon  preceding  ;  consequently 
the  remarks  in  last  week's  paper,  relative  to 
the  Yearly  Meeting,  could  not  extend  beyond 
the  morning  of  sixth  day.  We  may  now  state, 
that,  besides  the  sittings  of  the  select  meeting 
of  ministers  and  elders,  which  commenced  on 
seventh  day,  the  17th  instant,  the  yearly  meet- 
ing, after  close  occupation  during  six  days,  and 
having  two  sittings  a  day,  (fifth  day  morning 
excepted,  when  as  usual  there  were  public 
meetings  for  religious  worship  in  the  four  meet- 
ing houses  respectively,)  closed  its  session 
(men's  and  women's  meetings  adjourning  a- 
bout  the  same  time)  late  in  the  afternoon  of 
seventh  day.  It  may  with  humble  and  thank- 
ful acknowledgment  to  the  Great  Head  of  the 
church,  be  mentioned,  that  throughout  the  va- 
rious important  dehberalions  of  this  large  as- 
sembly, uninterrupted  harmony  and  brotherly 
condescension  prevailed.  Several  of  the  sub- 
jects which  engaged  attention,  were  of  pecu- 
liar interest,  and  considerable  freedom  of  dis- 
cussion was  elicited,  enlisting  the  co-operation 
of  many  of  different  growths  in  religious  expe- 
rience ;  thus  manifesting  a  union  of  feeling 
becoming  brethren  of  the  same  faith  and  doc- 
inne,  ani\  engaged  in  the  promotion  of  the 
prosperity  of  ihe  church,  and  of  the  cause  of 
universal  righteousness.  The  reading  of  four  in- 
structive memoirs  of  recently  deceased  Friends, 
contributed  to  solemnize  the  minds  of  most 
present  in  two  of  the  sittings;  but  there  was 
one  subject  in  particular,  which  awakened,  we 
may  say,  an  intensity  of  interest.  It  arose  out 
of  the  report  of  the  standing  committee,  hav- 
ing charge  of  the  valuable  institution  at  West 
Town,  and  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a 
large  committee.  This  committee,  on  seventh 
day  morning,  produced  an  able  report,  em- 
bracing not  only  some  important  suggestions 
respecting  the  school  at  West  Town,  but  the 
subject  of  education  in  general,  and  the  encour- 
agement and  establishment  of  monthly  and  pre- 
parative meeting  schools.  The  report  was  with 
great  cordiality  adopted,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  our  members;  and  which, 


as  soon  as  we  can  avail  ourselves  of  a  copy,  it 
is  our  intention  to  insert  for  the  gratification  of 
distant  subscribers.  Among  the  communica- 
tions of  our  distant  brethren,  a  declaration  of 
the  faith  of  the  Society  was  transmitted  by  the 
London  yearly  meeting;  in  which  they  also  ex- 
press their  disunion  with  all  those  who  deny  the 
distinguishing  doctrines  of  Christianity — this 
was  also  directed  to  be  printed. 

We  do  not  wish  to  speak  in  too  exalted 
terms,  respecting  this  annual  solemnity,  but  we 
believe  it  was  a  season  of  general  encourage- 
ment and  strength  to  Friends,  and  affords  rea- 
son to  hope,  that  as  the  members  discharge 
their  duties,  at  home  and  in  their  small  meet- 
ings, we  shall  continue  to  experience  the  divine 
presence  to  crown  our  assemblies. 

The  article  from  E.  Bates'  Repository,  in 
which  he  alludes  to  the  fact,  that  the  Hicksites 
no  w  attribute  their  separation  from  the  religious 
Society  of  Friends,  to  the  difference  of  opinion 
existing  between  E.  Hicks  and  some  distin- 
guished Friends,  relative  to  the  use  of  articles 
cultivated  by  slave  labour,  reminds  us  of  an 
absurd  story  got  up  in  Cockburn's  Review,  and 
repeated  in  some  of  the  numbers  of  Gould's 
Advocate;  in  which  it  is  stated,  that  the  op- 
position to  E.  Hicks  originated  in  his  bearing 
a  strong  testimony  against  the  conduct  of  a  cer- 
tain Friend,  who,  after  declining  the  use  of 
such  articles,  again  resumed  it.  We  merely 
notice  the  circumstance  to  say,  that  the  story 
is  false,  and  the  consequences  drawn  from  it 
are,  of  course,  without  foundation.  Having 
our  information  from  a  person  of  undoubted 
probity,  who  was  at  the  meeting  where  that 
testimony  was  said  to  be  borne,  and  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  subsequent  facts,  we  are 
prepared  to  give  it  a  full  denial. 

As  Cockburn  makes  it  the  basis  of  his  view 
of  the  causes  of  the  separation,  the  circum- 
stance of  its  incorrectness,  goes  far  to  invali- 
date the  truth  of  all  that  follows,  and  renders 
his  work  unworthy  of  credit. 

The  memoir  of  Magdalene  Roux  was  copied 
from  the  scrap-book  of  a  friend,  and  will  be  a 
proper  supplement  to  the  account  of  Friends  at 
Congenees,  inserted  in  our  pages  not  long  ago. 


The  sketch  of  Professor  Heyne  ofGottingen, 
derived  from  "  The  Library  of  Entertaining 
Knowledge,"  furnishes  an  extraordinary  in- 
stance of  the  elasticity,  insuppressible  energy, 
and  untiring  perseverance  of  genius,  strug- 
gling against  adverse,  and  apparently  insur- 
mountable circumstances.  The  feelings  must 
be  dull  indeed,  that  do  not  participate  in  the 
alternate  depression  and  exultation  of  the  youth, 
in  the  incident  of  going  to  his  god-falher, 
the  generous  hearted  baker;  or  in  the  hopes 
and  fears,  which  must  have  accompanied  iiis 
journey  to  Leipsic  to  enter  the  university,  with 
nothing  but  two  florins  in  his  pocket. 

A  stated  meeting  of  the  Auxiliary  Bible  As- 
sociation of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  Quarterly 
Meeting,  will  be  held  at  the  meeting-house,  in 
Mulberry  street,  at  4  o'clock,  this  afternoon. 

MoBEis  Smith,  Sec'y. 

Ist  of  5th  mo.  1830, 
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From  the  Miscellaneous  Repository. 
THE  SIX  QUERIES  REVIEWED. 

{Continued  from  p.  222.) 

The  third  query  relates  to  the  Scriptures. 
On  this  subject  he  says,  he  has  highly  esteemed 
them  from  his  youth  up,  and  given  them  the 
preference  to  any  other  book,  and  read  them 
abundantly.  But  is  this  giving  them  the  char- 
acter and  authority  which  belong  to  them  ? 
Might  not  a  fashionable  reader  say  the  same  of 
some  favourite  novel,  at  the  same  time  believ- 
ing it  to  be  a  fiction  from  beginning  to  end? 
I  do  not  say  that  E.  H.  believes  the  Scriptures 
to  be  such  a  fiction;  but  I  do  say,  that  he  has 
fallen  very  short  of  the  testimony  of  our  early 
Friends  to  the  divine  authority  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  The  reader  will  please  to  remark, 
that  he  has  not  even  bestowed  on  them  the 
terms,  "  Holy  Scriptures."  I  question  whether 
in  all  his  writings  and  sermons  for  ten  years 
past,  a  single  instance  can  be  cited,  in  which 
he  has  used  the  terms,  "  Holy  Scriptures."  1 
well  remember  that  in  the  meeting  for  sufferings 
at  this  place,  in  the  ninth  month,  1819,  when  a 
revision  of  the  discipline  of  Ohio  yearly  meet- 
ing was  under  examination,  Elias  Hicks  made 
a  strong  effort  to  expunge  the  terms  "  Holy 
Scriptures,"  from  the  book  of  discipline. 

But  to  return — though  formally  called  upon 
by  his  own  party,  to  give  his  belief  of  the  "Scrip- 
tures," in  order  to  vindicate  his  character  from 
charges  existing  against  him,  he  does  not  ac- 
knowledge them  to  be  a  test  of  doctrines  and 
practices.  He  says,  indeed,  that  he  confirms 
his  doctrines  by  them;  and  so  he  does  by  "old 
sayings."  One  sermon  he  begins  by  telling  the 
people,  that  "  a  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two 
in  the  bush."  Phil,  sermons,  page  39.  Another, 
by  the  "old  saying,"  that  "honesty  is  the  best 
policy."  Sermons,  vol.  iv.  p.  185.  I  have  no 
objections  to  his  using  old  sayings  in  his  preach- 
ing— particularly  the  last  I  have  quoted;  be- 
lieving that  if  he  had  given  it  more  place  in  his 
own  mind,  the  present  unpleasant  controversy 
would  never  have  been  produced.  But  I  men- 
tion the  circumstance  now,  as  an  objection  to 
the  inference,  which,  it  appears,  he  wishes  his 
readers  to  draw  from  the  circumstance  of  his 
quoting  the  Scriptures.  Deists,  and  even  Athe- 
ists, quote  them,  when  they  have  a  purpose  to 
answer  by  it.  The  Free  Enquirer  introduced 
Dr.  Gibbon's  letter  with  a  quotation  from  our 
Saviour's  sermon  on  the  mount. 

He  also  says,  in  another  sentence  in  the  an- 
swer: "  as  no  spring  can  rise  higher  than  its 
fountain,  so  likewise  the  Scriptures  can  ortly 
direct  to  the  fountain  from  whence  they  origin- 
ated— the  spirit  of  truth."  I  bring  this  passage 
into  view,  singly,  and  apart  from  what  is  con- 
nected with  it,  and  which  greatly  lets  down  its 
meaning — because  it  will  no  doubt  be  regarded 
by  his  partisans,  as  saying  every  thing  neces- 
sary to  be  said  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  But 
when  it  is  recollected,  that  he  has  said  in  his 
sermons,  to  which  he  had  referred  for  a  more 
full  explanation  of  his  meaning,  that  "  it  proves 
itself  what  it  is:  that  it  is  nothing  but  a  history 
of  passing  events,  which  occurred  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago,  a  great  portion  of  which 
may  he  true.''  "Here  we  see  Jesus  calling  them 
to  account  for  attending  to  the  Scriptures;  and 


we  see,  in  a  short  time  after,  that  by  applica- 
tion to  these  books,  contention  entered  and 
divided  Christendom."  Sermons,  Philad.  pp. 
315,  316:  That  "they  were  not  necessarj',  and 
perhaps  not  suited  to  any  other  people  than 
they  to  whom  they  were  written."  When  we 
see  such  declarations  as  these,  we  may  well 
call  in  question  any  inferences  which  might 
have  been  drawn  from  the  expressions,  "  from 
whence  they  originated — the  spirit  of  truth." 
Had  he  beheved,  that  they  really  originate  from 
the  spirit  of  truth,  how  could  he  say,  that  "  a 
great  portion  of  them  may  be  true;"  merely  ad- 
mitting a  portion  of  them  to  be  true,  and  that 
no  further  than  a  bare  possibility  ?  Or  how 
could  he  have  said,  that,  after  examining  the 
accounts  given  by  the  four  Evangelists,  on  the 
subject  of  the  miraculous  conception  of  Jesus 
Christ,  according  to  his  best  judgment,  he  was 
led  to  think,  there  was  considerable  more  scrip- 
ture evidence  for  his  being  the  son  of  Joseph 
than  otherwise;  and  now  declare  in  the  face  of 
the  world,  that  he  never  thought  or  said,  that 
he  believed  that  Joseph  was  his  father?  With 
these  facts  staring  him  in  the  face,  it  is  not 
strange  that  he  has  said  no  more  than  he  has, 
in  the  answer  before  us,  on  the  authenticity  and 
divine  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

In  continuing  the  examination  of  the  six  que- 
ries, it  is  proper  to  notice  a  report,  which  has 
reached  this  place,  of  the  decease  of  Elias 
Hicks.  Gould's  Advocate,  of  the  20th  ultimo, 
gives  the  information,  that  on  first  day,  (the 
14th,)  about  half  past  ten  o'clock,  a.  M.,he  was 
seized  with  a  paralytic  affection,  from  which 
there  was  little  prospect  of  his  recovery.  And 
a  letter  from  a  friend  in  Philadelphia,  dated  the 
2d  instant,  says:  he  "deceased  on  7th  day  last. 
We  have  as  yet  no  certain  accounts  of  the  in- 
cidents attending  the  event."  The  intelligence, 
I  can  truly  say,  produced  a  painfu'  impression 
on  my  mind,  and  gladly  would  I  here  close 
the  investigation  of  his  doftrines;  but  the  con- 
troversy has  been  oCa.  general-,  and  notof  aper- 
sonal  characfer.  It  has  been  dependant  on  no 
feelings  of  hostility  to  him  as  a  man,  but  to 
placeliis  doctrines  in  a  correct  point  of  view, 
and  endeavour  to  prevent  their  injurious  influ- 
ence in  society.  These  considerations  and  mo- 
tives are  not  affected  by  his  death;  and,  there- 
fore, the  examinations  of  the  several  articles 
under  review,  will  be  continued,  as  if  that  event 
had  not  taken  place. 

But  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  therefore,  when  the 
Scriptures  have  directed,  and  pointed  us  to  this 
light  within,  or  spirit  of  truth,  there  they  must 
stop — it  is  their  ultimatum — the  topstone  of 
what  they  can  do."  But  while  we  acknow- 
ledge, as  our  early  Friends  did,  that  the  spirit 
of  truth  is  the  primary  rule  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice, we  have  always  maintained  that  the  Scrip- 
tures "are  the  only  fit  outward  judge  of  con- 
troversies among  Christians;  and  that  what- 
soever doctrine  is  contrary  unto  their  testimony, 
may  therefore  justly  be  rejected  as  false.  And 
for  our  parts,  we  are  very  willing  that  all  our 
doctrines  and  practices  be  tried  by  them;  which 
we  never  refused,  nor  ever  shall,  in  all  contro- 
versies with  our  adversaries,  as  the  judge  and 
test.  We  shall  also  be  very  willing  to  admit  it 
as  a  positive  certain  maxim,  '  That  whatsoever 
any  do,  pretending  to  the  Spirit,  which  is  con- 


trary to  the  Scriptures,  be  accounted  and  reckon- 
ed a  delusion  of  the  Devil.'  "  So  said  Robert 
Barclay,  in  his  Apology,  p.  86;  and  so  have 
said  the  Society  of  Friends  down  to  the  present 
day.  But  does  E.  Hicks  say  so,  when  called 
upon  to  give  his  belief  on  the  same  subject  ? 
No — nothing  like  it.  He  says,  he  has  "  always 
endeavoured  in  sincerity,  to  place  them  in  their 
true  place  and  station."  That  place  and  sta- 
tion he  explains  in  his  sermons,  when  he  tells 
his  hearers,  "  Ail  must  go  away,  we  must  no 
longer  look  to  the  letter  [by  which  term  he 
generally  designates  the  Scriptures] ,  let  it  come 
from  what  source  it  may,  it  is  no  difference." 
Philadelphia  sermons,  p.  112.  "  Now  the  book 
we  read  in,  says,  'search  the  Scriptures;'  but 
this  is  incorrect — we  may  all  see  it  is  incorrect, 
because  we  have  reason  to  believe  they  read 
the  Scriptures,  and  hence  they  accused  Jesus  of 
being  an  impostor."  lb.  314.  "  It  was  nothing 
but  turning  to  the  letter,  that  led  to  the  apos- 
tacy — turning  from  the  spirit — nothing  else — 
that  was  the  whole  cause  of  it."  Tb.  120.  Here 
E.  H.  speaks  of  turning  to  the  letter,  as  being 
the  same  thing  as  turning  from  the  spirit,  and 
this  as  the  whole  cause  of  the  apostacy.  And, 
in  a  few  sentences  further,  he  says,  "  Jesus 
never  recommended  them  to  any  book,  nor  was 
it  needful."  This  is  the  place  and  situation  in 
which  he  has  sincerely  endeavoured  to  place 
the  Scriptures. 

But  while  he  has  been  endeavouring  to  in- 
duce his  hearers  to  turn  their  backs  on  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  he  has  greatly  mis-stated  mat- 
ters of  fact.  He  says,  that  Jesus  called  them 
to  account  for  nttending  to  the  Scriptures.  This 
may  be  positively  denied.  He  says,  too,  by  ap- 
plication to  these  books,  "  contention  entered 
and  divided  Christendom."  Sermons,  p.  315. 
This  also  is  not  correct.  Had  they  kept  to  the 
doctrines  and  observed  the  precepts  contained 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  contention  and  division 
would  never  have  existed  in  the  visible  church. 
His  assertion,  that  Jesus  never  recommended 
them  to  any  book,  is  equally  destitute  of  found- 
ation. The  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus, 
certainly  contains  a  strong  recommendation  to 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament.  "  They 
have  Moses  and  the  prophets;  let  them  hear 
them."  "If  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the 
prophets,  neither  will  they  be  persuaded,  though 
one  rose  from  the  dead."  Luke  xvi.  29,  31. 
His  references  to  the  Scriptures  are  numerous. 
And  after  his  resurrection,  he  expounded  unto 
his  disciples,  in  all  the  Scriptures,  the  things 
concerning  himself;  and  opened  their  under- 
standings, that  they  might  understand  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

But  his  answer  before  us  demands  a  further 
notice.  He  says,  "  when  the  Scriptures  have 
directed  and  pointed  us  to  this  hght  within,  or 
spirit  of  truth,  there  they  must  stop — it  is  their 
ultimatum,"  &.c.  If  his  meaning  is  what  it 
seems  to  be,  I  consider  it  highly  objectionable. 
Is  it  even  a  plausible  idea,  that  the  whole  de- 
sign of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  is  to  direct 
the  attention  to  the  light  within?  That  they  do 
direct  to  the  hght  of  Christ,  will  not  be  in  the 
least  degree  disputed.  But,  do  they  not  con- 
tain doctrines  to  be  believed,  and  commands  to 
be  obeyed?  Do  they  not  contain  important 
truths,  to  which  the  Holy  Spirit  would  lead  the 
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obedient  mind  ?  And  is  there  not,  in  those  sac- 
red records,  a  standing  testimony  against  all 
those,  who,  pretending  to  the  leadings  of  the 
spirit,  depart  from  the  faith  once  delivered  to 
the  saints  ?  If  they  do,  then  E.  Hicks'  asser- 
tion contains  a  denial  of  an  important  part  of 
the  great  object  for  which  the  Scriptures  were 
originally  given  forth,  and  for  which  they  have 
still  been  preserved  to  succeeding  generations. 
It  is  important,  I  conceive,  to  maintain,  with 
the  apostle,  that  "All  Scripture  is  given  by  in- 
spiration of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine, 
for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in 
righteousness:  that  the  man  of  God  may  be 
perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good 
works."  2  Tim.  iii.  16,  17.  Thus  while  the 
Scriptures  testify  of  Christ,  he  is  still  graciously 
pleased  to  teach  us,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  Scriptures,  as  he  did  his  disciples  form- 
erly, when  he  opened  their  understandings,  that 
they  might  understand  the  Scriptures.  And  it 
has  been  found,  in  the  experience  of  the  pious 
from  generation  to  generation,  that  while  they 
have  borne  testimony  to  the  light  of  Christ  in 
the  heart,  that  light  has  inclined  the  heart  to 
the  diligent  perusal  of  the  Scriptures,  and  has 
opened  and  sealed  on  the  understanding  the 
blessed  truths  contained  in  them;  because  they 
teach  the  same  things  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
teaches.  In  fact,  they  are  the  means,  through 
the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  infi- 
nite wisdom  has  provided  to  teach  those  import- 
ant doctrines,  those  blessed  precepts,  and  those 
enlarged  views  of  the  dispensations  of  God, 
which  he  has  seen  to  be  necessary  for  his  mili- 
tant church,  in  its  most  exalted  stale.  For  we 
may  boldly  demand,  where  has  the  world  ever 
seen  a  society,  or  a  single  individual,  who  has 
risen  to  the  attainment  of  a  knowledge  of  all 
those  important  truths;  and  those  ennobling 
views,  without  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ? 
(To  be  continued,') 


MEMOIR  OF  SUSANNAH  WHITROW. 

Susannah  Whitrow  was  the  daughter  of  Ro- 
bert Whitrow  of  Covent  Garden,  London.  It 
appears  that  she,  with  some  others  of  her  fa- 
ther's family,  had  lived  in  great  pride  and  ex- 
travagance, following  after  the  vain  fasiiions  of 
a  wicked  world,  and  disregarding  the  convic- 
tions of  divine  grace  in  their  own  minds;  for 
which,  when  laid  on  a  sick  bed,  she  was  brought 
under  the  judgments  and  terrors  of  the  Lord. 
Under  a  sense  of  her  sins,  and  tlie  weight  of 
iniquity  which  lay  upon  her,  she  would  fre- 
quently cry  out  for  mercy  and  forgiveness;  say- 
ing, "  Lord,  are  my  sins  forgiven  ?  Had  not 
mine  eyes  seen  these  vanities,  my  heart  had 
not  gone  after  them.  Shall  I  have  no  help  for 
my  distress  ?  O  strengthen  thou  me  to  see  my 
desires." 

It  pleased  the  Lord  in  the  riches  of  his  mer- 
cy to  hear  her  prayers,  and  to  blot  out  her  sins 
for  the  sake  of  his  dear  Son,  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord,  and  iiaving  thus  oblained  pardon  for  her- 
self, she  became  exceedingly  concerned  on  ac- 
count of  her  Hitiier,  who  she  feared  was  too  little 
engaged  for  his  own  salvation,  praying  aftfr  this 
manner,  "  Lord,  remember  not  hisofiences— let 
noe  bear  thcni — make  his  friends  to  be  his  ene- 
mies, that  thou  mayest  have  mercy  on  him — 


carry  him  through,  and  let  him  not  perish  with 
the  world.  Blessed  Lord,  bear  me;  leave  me  not 
unsatisfied,  but  grant  my  request.  Set  his  mind 
on  things  above — turn  him,  and  he  shall  be  turn- 
ed: there  is  no  wayforhim,but  to  watch  and  pray 
continually,  lest  the  tempter  prevail." 

To  her  mother,  who  had  not  joined  in  the 
pride  and  folly  of  the  family^  she  thus  express- 
ed herself,  "  O  my  bowed  down  and  broken 
hearted  mother  !  what  have  been  thy  sufferings 
in  this  family  ?  how  hast  thou  been  oppressed 
with  our  iniquities  ?  how  often  hast  thou  told 
my  father  the  Lord  would  visit  him  with  sore 
and  grievous  judgments  if  he  did  not  repent 
and  turn  from  the  evil  of  his  ways  1  How  of- 
ten hast  thou  said  the  Lord  would  plead  thy 
righteous  cause  with  us  ?  Now  the  day  is 
come  which  thou  hast  so  long  warned  us  of; 
now  the  Lord  is  broken  in  upon  us.  O,  how 
great  have  been  thy  care  and  pains  which  thou 
hast  taken  to  bring  us  into  the  fear  of  the  Lord 
— great  shall  be  thy  reward — the  Lord  will 
give  thee  beauty  for  ashes,  and  the  garment 
of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness — blessed 
be  thou,  my  mother." 

Soon  after  this,  she  said,  "  Blessed  are  the 
poor  in  spirit.  Lord,  I  am  poor  and  needy. 
I  need  thy  strength  continually  to  withstand 
the  tempter.  O  Lord,  stand  by  me,  move  not 
from  me;  for  if  thou  go  the  tempter  will  come. 
I  will  hold  thee  fast;  thou  art  my  Saviour,  thou 
shall  save  me  from  the  tempter." 

On  another  occasion  she  remarked,  "  I  fear 
I  shall  not  have  a  place  so  near  the  Lord  as  my 
soul  desires.  I  have  done  nothing  for  the  Lord, 
but  he  hath  done  all  for  me — therefore,  I  desire 
to  live,  that  I  might  live  a  holy  and  righteous 
fife;  that  my  conversation  might  be  in  heaven, 
though  my  body  be  here  on  earth;  that  I  might 
invite  all,  as  David  did,  to  taste  and  see  how 
good  the  Lord  is.  They  have  tasted  of  their 
perishing  life  of  vanities,  yea,  they  have  drank 
a  full  cup,  their  measure  is  running  over;  but 
they  never  tasted  the  joys  ihat  attend  the  hum- 
ble, holy  life  of  Jesus.  Oh,  if  ihey  had  ever 
tasted  the  least  mite  thereof,  they  would  bid 
adieu  to  all  their  life  of  vanity.  Ah,  they 
would  not  dare  to  spend  their  precious  time  in 
adorning  themselves,  patching  and  painting, 
and  curling  their  heads — the  Christian  life  is 
another  thing — they  must  not  give  themselves 
liberty  to  think  their  own  thoughts,  much  less 
to  act  such  abominations  as  these." 

After  this,  she  spoke  on  the  parable  of  the 
wise  virgins,  exhorting  all  to  keep  very  dili- 
gently on  the  watch,  saying,  "  the  Lord  wiU 
come  as  a  thief  in  the  night,  and  in  a  day 
when  he  is  not  looked  for;  therefore,  watch  and 
pray  continually:  )iere  the  tempter  cannot  en- 
ter; this  is  the  way  my  Saviour  spoke  of,  when 
he  said,  you  must  take  up  your  daily  cross;  this 
is  that  flaming  sword  you  must  pass  through, 
before  you  can  come  to  the  'ree  of  life.  This 
is  the  cup  my  Saviour  asked  you  if  you  could 
drink  of,  and  tliis  was  that  baptism  he  asked  if 
you  could  be  baptized  with.  Come,  all  you 
that  call  yourselves  Cliristians,  wliat  [evidence] 
of  the  life  of  the  holy  Jesus  is  in  you,  who  was 
a  man  of  sorrows  ?  You  light  and  airy  ones 
— you  wild  and  wanton  ones — you  that  are 
lovers  of  pleasure  more  than  of  God,  you  work- 
ers of  iniquity,  who  are  always  crying  Lord, 


Lord,  but  do  not  the  things  that  I  say,  this 
shall  be  your  dreadful  doom;  that  you  are  say- 
ers  but  not  doers.  You  workers  of  iniquity, 
that  think  you  can  never  have  enough  of  the 
pride  of  life,  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  and  the  lust 
of  the  eye,  which  is  not  of  my  heavenly  Fa- 
ther, and  so  you  are  of  your  father,  the  devil; 
for  his  servants  you  are  whom  you  obey." 

On  another  occasion,  she  thus  expressed  her- 
self, "  Be  ye  holy  as  I,  the  Lord  your  God,  am 
holy.  This,  they  say,  is  impossible.  Oh!  would 
the  holy,  just,  and  true  Lord  command  that 
which  is  impossible  ?  In  this,  they  count  the 
Lord  a  hard  master.  But  what  can  my  soul 
say  of  thy  power,  when  I  sought  thee,  but 
could  not  find  thee — I  knocked  hard,  but  none 
would  open;  for  my  sins  stood  like  mountains, 
that  I  could  not  come  near  thee?  I  would  fain 
have  prayed,  but  could  not.  I  lay  several  days 
and  nights  prostrate  before  thee,  struggling  for 
life,  but  could  find  none;  and  I  said,  there  is 
no  mercy  for  me.  Then  said  I,  I  will  never 
leave  thee — if  I  perish,  I  will  perish  here.  I 
will  never  cease  crying  unto  thee.  Then  I 
heard  a  voice,  saying, '  Jacob  wrestled  all  night 
before  he  obtained  the  blessing.'  O,  then  thy 
word  was  strength  to  my  soul — then  my  stony 
heart  was  broken  to  pieces  before  the  Lord — 
then  the  spirit  of  prayer  and  supplication  was 
poured  into  my  soul,  and  now  I  can  sing,  as 
David  did,  of  mercy  and  of  judgment.  Unto 
thee,  O  Lord,  will  I  sing;  with  a  rended  heart, 
and  with  my  mouth  in  the  dust,  will  I  sing 
praises  unto  thee,  my  blessed  Saviour." 

For  several  days  she  had  great  conflict  of 
spirit,  and  strong  were  her  cries  to  the  Lord 
for  strength  to  overcome  the  tempter.  "  I 
would  not,  said  she,  suffer  a  thought  to  wander 
— if  I  move,  I  shall  be  drawn  off  my  watch, 
and  then  the  tempter  will  prevail." 

But  through  the  Lord's  mercy  and  power, 
the  enemy  of  her  soul  was  at  length  conquer- 
ed, and  she  broke  forth  after  this  manner,  "  It 
is  finished — I  have  over.come — my  Saviour  hath 
bound  him;"  for  which  unspeakable  favour  she 
magnified  the  Lord,  singing  praises  to  his 
name,  and  declaring  the  wondrous  works  which 
he  had  wrought  for  her  soul. 

Addressing  those  around  her,  she  said, 
"  Don't  you  feast,  but  fast  and  pray;  and  be 
contented  with  mean  things.  Oh  !  what  mat- 
ter for  fine  houses  or  silken  apparel.  Remem- 
ber Him  that  sat  on  the  ground,  that  wore  a 
garnr.ent  without  a  seam,  our  blessed,  holy 
Lord,  who  went  up  to  the  mountain  to  pray — 
that  withdrew  into  gardens,  and  desolate  places 
of  the  earth  ;  my  soul  hath  fellowship  with 
Him."  "  O,  thou  glorious  one,  thou  hast 
overcome  my  heart,  thou  hast  ravished  my  soul 
— thou  pure  and  holy  one,  what  shall  I  say  of 
thee,  or  what  shall  I  render  to  thee  for  thy  lov- 
ing-kindness to  me?  My  heart  is  overcome 
with  thy  love — praises  be  unto  thee  for  thy 
loving-kindness  to  me.  How  shall  I  do  to  set 
forth  thy  goodness;  for  mv  heart  drops  before 
thee?" 

She  was  remarkably  filled  with  divine  con- 
solation and  holy  joy,  singing  praises  and  hal- 
lelujahs to  (he  Lord;  and  spoke  much  concern- 
ing the  Lamb  and  his  followers,  who  had 
washed  their  robes,  and  made  them  white  in 
his  blood.     Towards  evening,  two  persons 
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coming  to  see  her,  she  uttered  inany  instruc- 
tive expressions,  and  with  much  earnestness  of 
spirit  observed,  "  O,  Israel,  what  hath  thy  God 
done  for  thee!  What  shall  we  do  for  the 
daughters  of  Jerusalem,  who  are  haughty,  and 
go  with  outstretched  necks  and  wanton  eyes?" 

Several  days  after,  she  said,  "  O,  thou  be- 
loved of  my  soul,  what  shall  I  say  of  thee,  for 
thou  art  too  wonderful  for  me?  Praises  be  un- 
to thee.  Come,  all  ye  holy  prophets,  praise 
the  Lord  with  me.  Praise  the  Lord,  O  my 
soul,  upon  the  loud-sounding  instrument.  Ye 
glorious  angels,  that  excel  in  glory,  sing  praises 
to  Him  that  sits  upon  the  throne.  O,  how  I 
am  overcome  !  Ye  stones  in  the  street,  why 
arise  ye  not  up  to  praise  Him  that  lives  for 
ever !  O  thou  light,  praise  thou  the  Lord, 
and  thou  darkness,  praise  and  exalt  Him  above 
all  things  for  ever  !  Thou  sun  and  moon,  and 
ye  stars  in  the  firmament  of  his  power,  magni- 
fy the  Lord  above  all  for  ever  !  All  ye  fishes 
in  the  sea,  why  come  ye  not  forth  to  praise  the 
Lord,  the  mighty  God,  who  gives  you  breath 
and  being?  I  will  praise  thee  while  I  have  my 
breath.  Praise  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  sing 
praises  to  the  God  of  my  salvation:  my  holy 
one,  thou  hast  overcome  my  heart,  thou  hast 
ravished  my  soul." 

"  Mv  dear  mother,  I  shall  be  as  a  new-born 
babe— I  shall  be  very  simple;  but  the  Lord  is 
with  me.  I  must  lay  down  this  body.  The 
Lord  will  not  trust  me  longer  in  this  world. 
Happy  am  L  My  Saviour,  my  soul  loves  thee 
dearly — thy  love  is  better  than  wine.  My  Sa- 
viour, my  holy  one,  how  glorious  art  thou  !  I 
have  seen  thy  glory,  my  heart  is  overcome  with 
thy  sweet  countenance.  O,  come  away,  why 
dost  thou  stay  !    I  am  ready--I  am  ready." 

Soon  after  this,  she  quietly  departed  this  life, 
and  has  doubtless  entered  into  that  unspeaka- 
ble glory  laid  up  in  heaven  for  the  righteous, 
of  which  her  soul  was  permitted  to  enjoy  so 
large  a  foretaste  even  while  clothed  with  mor- 
tality. She  was  aged  fifteen  years. — From 
Eoans's  Examples  of  Youthful  Piety. 


FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

The  following  notice,  which,  I  think,  first 
appeared  in  a  Boston  paper,  of  recent  date, 
appears  to  me  possessed  of  sufficient  interest 
to  fill  a  corner  in  "  The  Friend;"  not  only  as 
regards  the  amiable  little  stranger,  whose  brief 
story  is  both  instructive  and  exceedingly  touch- 
ing, but  as  a  beautiful  instance  of  the  exercise 
of  Christian  benevolence  on  the  part  of  the 
"  American  merchant,"  and  his  Boston  rela- 
tives. ^• 

Garafilia  Mohalby,  whose  decease  was  mention- 
ed on  Saturday  last. — The  fortunes,  character,  and 
fate  of  this  lamented  child,  possess  an  uncommon  de- 
gree of  interest.  Few  lives,  which  have  been  as  short 
as  hers,  have  been  so  full  of  thrilling  incident;  and 
her  dispositions  and  qualities  were  peculiarly  calcu- 
lated to  deepen  the  sympathies  in  her  favour,  which 
her  history  could  not  fail  to  excite. 

She  was  born  in  Ipsara,  and  her  parents  were 
among  the  most  respectable  of  the  islanders.  When 
she  was  about  seven  years  of  age,  the  place  of  her 
nativity  was  totally  destroyed  by  the  Turks.  Saved, 
by  almost  a  miracle,  from  violent  death,  she  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy;  was  separated  from  her 
grandmother  and  sister;  taken  to  Smyrna,  and  there 
was  ransomed  by  an  American  merchant,  to  whose 
knees  she  clung  for  protection  in  the  street.  This 


gentleman  took  her  home  with  him,  and  became  so 
much  engaged  by  her  intelligence  and  amiableness, 
that  he  determined  to  send  her  to  his  relations  in 
Boston,  in  order  that  she  might  receive,  at  his  ex- 
pense, an  accomplished  education  in  a  free  and  un- 
distracted  land. 

Garafilia  arrived  in  the  city  of  Boston,  in  the  year 
1827,  was  immediately  domesticated  in  the  family  of 
her  liberator's  father,  and  very  soon  found  her  way 
into  all  their  hearts.  She  won  affections,  as  if  by 
magic.  Her  protector  knew  no  distinction  in  his  feel- 
ings between  her  and  his  own  daughters — he  was 
her  father — they  were  her  sisters.  She  was  so  mild 
and  gentle,  so  free  from  selfishness,  so  attentive  to 
the  wants  of  others,  so  ready  to  prefer  their  wishes 
to  her  own,  so  submissive  and  tractable,  and  withal 
so  bright  and  cheerful — the  beauty  of  her  mind  and 
morals,  harmonized  so  completely  with  the  grace  and 
truly  Grecian  loveliness  of  her  person,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  know,  and  not  become  strongly  attach- 
ed to  her.  Her  manners  were  much  older  than  her 
years ;  and  so  considerate  in  every  respect,  that  far 
from  being  a  burthen,  she  could  hardly  be  said  to  have 
been  a  care  to  her  adopted  father.  Without  stepping 
over  the  strictest  bounds  of  truth,  it  may  be  asserted, 
that  the  first  grief  which  she  brought  into  his  house, 
was  when  she  sickened  and  died. 

Her  constitution  had  never  been  a  strong  one. 
1'owards  the  close  of  the  past  winter,  she  exhibited 
the  symptoms  of  a  rapid  decline.  During  her  illness, 
the  singular  submissiveness  of  her  character  was  re- 
markably developed.  She  uttered  no  complaint,  was 
grateful  for  the  least  attention,  and  her  only  anxiety 
seemed  to  be,  to  avoid  giving  trouble  to  any  one.  Her 
mental  faculties  remained  clear  to  the  last ;  and,  till 
within  a  few  days  of  her  death,  she  read  daily  in  her 
bible,  which  she  always  kept  close  by  her  side  or  un- 
der her  pillow.  She  died  without  a  struggle,  and 
apparently  without  a  pang. 

Well  may  her  friends  here,  and  her  friends  and 
relatives  in  a  distant  land,  where  her  parents  are  still 
living,  mourn  the  loss  of  such  a  child.  But  they  will 
not  mourn  without  a  blessed  and  steadfast  hope. 
The  little  captive  is  forever  released,  and  her  wan- 
derings are  all  done.  She  is  taken  home — to  abetter 
country,  even  a  heavenly.  She  is  gone  to  the  peace- 
ful abode  of  the  innocent  and  good  of  every  clime, 
the  ransomed  of  Christ  and  the  Father — "  where  the 
wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at 
rest." 


Testimony  from  tJie  Two  Months^  Meeting  of 
Congenees,  concerning  Magdalene  Rotjx, 
widow  of  Francis  Benezet,  who  died  at  Con- 
genees, the  28th  of  8th  month,  1 823. 

Magdalene  Roux  was  born  at  Coloisson,  in 
1742,  of  protestant  parents.  There  were  at 
that  time  in  those  parts,  a  considerable  number 
of  persons,  who,  being  convinced  that  the  re- 
formation had  not  been  completely  effected, 
were  animated  by  the  desire  of  attaining  to 
more  spirituality  in  religion,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose held  meetings  of  their  own;  but  secretly, 
for  fear  of  persecution,  or  to  avoid  the  re- 
proach of  their  neighbours.  Our  friend  had 
an  uncle  who  was  of  this  persuasion,  and  who 
sometimes  introduced  her  to  those  private  as- 
semblies, when  she  was  quite  a  child.  In  this 
manner  was  she  early  convinced  that  she  could 
not  remain  satisfied  in  the  practices  or  forms 
of  her  parents,  and  that  on  so  deeply  important 
a  subject,  she  ought  not  to  rest  on  a  ministry 
of  human  appointment,  supported  by  hire,  but 
that  she  must  seek  for  a  better  direction,  even 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Therefore,  when  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week  her  father  and  mother  pre- 
pared themselves  and  their  children,  for  attend- 
ing the  protestant  place  of  worship,  she  con- 
cealed herself,  with  her  eldest  sister,  whose 
views  were  similar  to  her  own,  and  taking  ad- 


vantage of  a  favourable  opportunity,  they  re- 
paired secretly  to  their  uncle's,  where  many 
friends  often  assembled  for  mutual  edification. 
Thus,  it  pleased  the  great  Searcher  of  hearts 
to  answer  the  good  desires  of  this  young  child, 
so  that  when  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age, 
she  was  quahfied,  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Eternal  Word,  to  speak  in  these  small  con- 
gregations to  the  surprise  and  edification  of 
her  hearers.  Her  separation  from  the  profes- 
sion of  her  parents  was  strongly  opposed  by 
them  as  well  as  by  many  other  persons,  and 
she  was  often  unkindly  treated  by  her  father. 
But  her  zeal  was  far  from  being  cooled  by 
those  persecutions,  and  finding  a  refuge,  first 
in  her  own  heart,  and  next  in  that  of  her  uncle, 
who  was  much  attached  to  her,  nothing  could 
induce  her  to  violate  conviction.  As  she  ad- 
vanced in  age  and  knowledge,  she  often  visited 
different  parts  of  the  country  in  the  service  of 
the  gift  committed  to  her,  but  she  most  fre- 
quently came  to  Congenees,  a  considerable 
number  of  persons  of  her  own  persuasion  resi- 
ding here.  And  when  it  was  known  in  the 
neighbourhood,  where  she  was  likely  to  be,  the 
meeting  was  often  more  numerously  attended  on 
that  account.  In  the  year  1763,  she  married 
Francis  Benezet,  aFriend  of  this  place,  and  from 
that  time  resided  in  this  village.  When  in  the 
year  1788,  a  company  of  Friends,  from  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  and  America,  came  on  a  religious 
sit  into  those  parts,  she  was  one  of  the  first 
who  received,  through  the  ministry  of  these 
messengers  of  the  Lord,  a  large  measure  of 
light;  and  who  acknowleged,  that  hitherto  there 
had  been  too  little  self-renunciation  amongst 
the  Friends  of  this  country,  and  too  much 
mixture  of  the  creature,  both  in  the  ministers, 
and  all  the  other  members;  and  our  friend  ne- 
ver ceased  to  consider  this  memorable  event, 
as  a  great  favour  from  Infinite  Wisdom  and 
Mercy;  often  lamentiug  that  Friends  generally, 
of  this  place  and  the  neighbourhood,  had  not 
sufficiently  prized  the  visitation,  and  were  too 
little  in  earnest  to  practise  the  wholesome  coun- 
sel which  they  had  then  received. 

She  had  a  numerous  family,  and  found  them 
a  heavy  charge,  her  means  of  support  being 
straitened,  and  her  husband,  though  an  es- 
timable character,  timid,  and  not  possessing  so 
much  capacity  as  herself  for  the  management 
of  their  affairs,  so  that  the  care  of  providing 
for  the  wants  of  all  her  family,  devolved  chiefly 
upon  her.  To  accomplish  this,  she  was  very 
solicitous,  and  often  j-egretted  that  her  great 
solicitude  in  this  respect,  occasioned  her  to 
neglect  some  of  her  religious  duties. 

About  the  year  1 800,  she  was  afHicted  with 
blindness,  which  she  deeply  felt  for  some  time, 
particularly  as  she  was  thereby  deprived  of 
the  opportunity  of  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  other  good  books,  which  she  had  been  be- 
fore accustomed  to  do.  Being  much  attached 
to  this  occupation,  she  frequently  requested  one 
of  her  children  or  grandchildren  to  read  to 
her.  She  survived  the  loss  of  sight  twenty-three 
years,  and  during  the  whole  of  this  time  at- 
tended our  rehgious  meetings,  whenever  her 
age  and  infirmities  allowed  of  her  doing  so, 
faithfully  exercising  the  gift  in  the  ministry  con- 
ferred upon  her.  She  was  subject  to  a  ner- 
vous complaint,  which  often  occasioned  her 
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great  suffering,  and  as  she  advanced  in  age, 
this  disorder  returning  more  frequently,  much 
enfeebled  her,  so  that  for  more  than  a  year 
previous  to  her  death,  she  was  sensible  that  her 
existence  in  this  state  of  being  was  approach- 
ing to  a  close. 

In  the  8th  month  of  the  last  year,  her  ne- 
phew, Louis  A.  Majoiier,  being  about  to  set  out 
on  a  religious  visit  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
country,  and  having  gone  to  take  leave  of  her 
before  his  departure,  after  giving  him  some 
advice  respecting  the  object  of  his  engagement, 
and  adding  her  desire,  that  the  blessing  of  the 
Lord  might  attend  his  labours,  she  expressed 
her  full  belief,  that  they  should  never  meet 
each  other  in  this  world.  And  the  event  proved 
the  correctness  of  her  apprehension. 

For  many  days  previous  to  her  decease, 
though  much  debilitated  in  body,  being  fa 
voured  with  the  possession  of  her  spiritual  fa 
culties,  and  many  of  her  children  and  grand 
children  as  well  as  other  friends  being  often 
with  her,  she  repeatedly  addressed  them  in  an 
instructive  manner,  exhorting  them  to  keep  in 
view  the  necessity  of  living  continually  in  the 
fear  of  the  Almighty,  and  avoiding  the  vanities 
and  dissipations  of  the  world:  often  express- 
ing her  regret,  that  she  had  not,  before  quit- 
ting this  scene  of  action,  beheld  all  her  chil- 
dren and  grand-children,  walking  in  the  truth, 
and  also  that  the  little  society  in  this  place  was 
not  in  better  order,  &c. 

She  gave  much  good  advice  to  one  of  her 
sons  in  particular,  reminding  him  of  the  errors 
of  his  past  life,  and  entreating  him  seriously  to 
endeavour  to  reform  his  conduct,  that  he  might 
employ  the  rest  of  his  days  in  serving  the 
Lord  more  faithfully;  with  which  her  son  being 
affected,  he  expressed  his  desire,  that  he  might 
become  worthy  of  the  good  place  in  the  eter- 
nal abode,  wiiich  ho  believed  his  mother  would 
enjoy;  but  that  he  could  not  but  doubt  respect- 
ing himself  The  dear  sufferer  replied,  that 
he  ought  not  to  doubt  of  divine  mercy,  that  the 
Lord  willeth  not  the  death  of  sinners;  but  that 
all  should  return  to  him,  and  live.  During 
the  latter  part  of  her  illness,  being  persuaded 
that  her  end  was  near,  she  desired  to  be  re- 
membered affectionately  and  gratefully  to  se- 
veral English  Friends,  who  had  spent  some 
time  with  her.  A  little  while  before  her  de- 
cease, respiration  having  become  difficult,  one 
of  her  grand-children  asked  her  if  she  would 
like  to  have  a  psaltn  read;  she  assented  to  it, 
and  after  the  reading  appeared  more  calm. 
Her  last  words  were,  "  Now  all  is  finished  ! 
1  want  nothing  more  !"  She  died  at  the  age 
of  eighty-one  years,  and  was  solemnly  interred 
in  Friends'  burying  ground  on  the  26th  of  the 
8th  month,  1823.  Her  remains  being  follow- 
ed to  the  grave  by  a  great  number  of  Friends 
of  this  place,  and  many  persons  not  of  our 
Society. 


From  the  Miscellaneous  Repository. 

ELIAS  IIICKS. 

The  tenth  number  of  Gould's  Advocate  contains 
ihreo  articles  in  eulojry  of  Elias  HicKs.  The  first  is 
anonymous,  ostensibly  in  reply  to  the  remarks  of 
"  The  Friend,"  on  the  six  queries,  Sec;  llic  second,  is  an 
editorial  obituary  notice  of  E.  H.'s  death  ;  and  the 
other,  is  an  anonymous  article  of  the  same  chardcter. 


One  statement,  made  in  the  first  article,  is  remark- 
able. The  writer  asserts,  that  the  opposition  to  Elias 
Hicks,  on  the  part  of  Friends,  arose  from  his  zealous 
testimony/  against  slavery.  It  is  really  strange,  that  any 
man  of  understanding  should  make  a  statement  so 
destitute,  not  only  of  foundation,  but  even  of  proba- 
bility. 

The  assignment  of  causes,  which  they  have  made 
themselves,  as  they  thought  plausibility  would  favour 
the  representation,  has  given  a  very  different  view 
of  the  subject.  At  one  time  they  asserted,  that  it  was 
an  overbearing  disposition  of  the  orthodox ;  oppress- 
ing the  particular  members  of  the  Society.  At  an- 
other, it  was  doctrines  held  by  one  party,  and  which 
they  believed  to  be  sound  and  edifying ;  but  by  the 
other  part,  condemned  as  spurious ;  and  from  this  re- 
sulted, from  their  own  acknowledgment,  the  whole 
train  of  difficulties.  The  design  to  enforce  a  creed 
on  the  Society,  is  a  charge  which  has  produced  as 
much  excitement,  as  any  one  artifice  to  which  the 
liicksites  have  resorted.  The  little  pamphlet  of  ex- 
tracts, prepared  by  t  he  meeting  for  sufferings  in  Phila 
delphia,  from  the  writings  of  our  early  Friends,  was 
made  a  pretext,  and  managed  in  such  a  manner,  as  to 
throw  the  yearly  meeting  into  a  state  of  the  most 
glaring  disorder  and  confusion.  In  this  country,  the 
Indiana  testimony  was  taken  up  in  the  same  way, 
and  represented  as  the  cause  of  all  the  difficulties  and 
commotions  in  this  part  of  the  Society.  In  Baltimuic, 
the  general  committee  was  represented  as  the  fruit- 
ful source  of  all  the  evils,  of  which  they  thought  proper 
to  complain  ;  and  of  which,  a  most  ridiculous  display 
was  made.  And  now,  as  if  all  these  things  had  been 
totally  forgotten,  we  are  gravely  told,  that  "some  of 
his  most  determined  opposers,  had  borne  for  many 
years  a  harmonious  testimony,  with  Elias  Hicks, 
against  slavery,  by  abstaining  from  the  use  of  the  pro 
ducts  of  slave  labour ;  but  who,  through  unfaithful- 
ness, had  let  this  testimony  fall  in  the  streets.  Hence 
the  fitness  and  applicability  of  his  admonitions,  to 
those  thus  circumstanced,  gave  rise  to  resentment, 
which  has  resulted  in  a  determined  opposition.  This 
unfaithfulness,  in  the  discharge  of  a  manifested  duty, 
rather  than  any  dereliction  of  principle  on  the  part 
of  Elias  Hicks,  has  been  the  primary  and  moving 
cause  of  the  hostility  with  which  he  has  been  assail 
ed."    Advocate,  page  77. 

I  have  some  acquaintance  among  the  active  mem- 
bers of  the  Society,  in  all  the  yearly  meetings  on  this 
continent;  and  so  far  as  I  have  any  knowledge  of  the 
case,  the  testimonies  which  have  been  borne  against 
the  doctrines  of  Elias  Hicks,  (or  the  opposition  to 
him  and  his  doctrines,  if  his  partisans  would  prefer 
that  mode  of  expression,)  have  never  been  from  mo- 
tives of  personal  dislike  against  him,  nor  from  any 
resentment  on  account  of  his  views  in  regard  to 
slavery. 

But  the  controversy  carries  its  own  evidence  with 
it,  in  regard  to  the  causes  from  which  it  arose.  Every 
article  which  has  been  published  on  the  subject,  every 
measure  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Society,  bears 
testimony  to  an  important  dereliction  of  principle,  on 
the  part  of  Elias  Hicks  and  his  followers.  Can  any 
man  of  sane  and  dispassionate  mind  believe  that  we 
would  not  have  borne  our  testimony,  against  his  de- 
nial of  our  receiving  any  injury  from  Adam's  fall — 
his  representation  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  a  frail, 
fallible  man,  not  set  above  us — and  a  plain  and  open 
denial  of  the  propitiatory  nature  of  his  death — his 
denial  of  the  existence  of  an  evil  being,  or  a  place 
either  of  rewards  or  punishments — with  many  other 
spurious  doctrines?  Can  any  man  believe,  that  we 
would  not  have  borne  our  testimony  against  these 
things,  if  he.  had  never  promulgated  his  peculiar  no- 
tions in  regard  to  slavery?  Strange,  indeed,  would 
be  such  a  suppoFition.  It  so  happens,  however,  that 
some  of  the  mosi  decided  opposers  of  the  doctrines  of 
Elias  Hicks,  conscientiously  abstain  from  using  the 
products  of  slave  labour,  so  far  as  they  can,  (though 
I  know  of  none  who  manifest  as  little  charily  as  he 
did);  and  many,  very  many,  who  do  not  believe,  that 
the  use  of  an  article,  remotely  the  product  of  slave 
labour,  is  equally  criminal  with  holding  a  fellow  crea- 
ture in  bondage;  are  still  as  deeply  concerned  for  the 
rights  and  the  happiness  of  the  African  descendants, 
as  Elias  Hicks  ever  was;  nay,  have  done  incom- 
parably more  for  their  benefit  than  he  ever  did.  For 


what,  it  may  be  asked,  did  he  ever  do  for  them  ?  It 
is  true,  he  declaimed  against  slavery,  where  there 
were  neither  slaves  nor  slaveholders;  but  did  he  ever 
visit  either  of  these  classes  of  his  fellow  creatures.'' 
Did  he  ever  seek  the  abodes  of  either,  to  convince  the 
understandings  of  the  one,  or  comfort  or  elevate  the 
minds  of  the  other?  No — he  contented  himself  with 
preaching  up  his  particular  notions,  hundreds,  or  per- 
haps thousands  of  miles  Irom  the  objects  for  whom 
he  professed  to  be  so  deeply  concerned. 

The  obituary  notice,  apparently  editorial,  is  very 
extravagant,  and  even  romantic,  in  some  of  its  repre- 
sentations. "  His  enemies,"  says  this  writer,  "•  fled  at 
his  approach,  as  a  pestilential  vapour  is  dissolved 
before  the  glowing  rays  of  the  noontide  sun."  It  is 
really  difficult  to  conceive,  what  circumstance,  in  the 
life  of  Elias  Hicks,  could  have  been  in  the  mind  of 
the  writer,  when  he  made  this  decla-ation.  Friends 
never  shrunk  from  the  defence  of  the  Gospel,  in  op- 
position both  to  Elias  Hicks  and  his  followers.  Testi- 
monies were  borne  against  his  doctrines,  by  the  differ- 
ent yearly  meetings;  and  when,  after  this,  he  intruded 
himself  into  our  meetings, the  audience  were  informed 
of  the  imposition,  and  his  doctrines  were  exposed  in 
a  manner  to  which  he  never  dared  to  reply:  and  from 
beginning  to  end  of  this  painful  controversy,  we  have 
maintained  the  ground  in  print.  We,  then,  were  not 
his  enemies, that  fled  at  his  approach,  as  a  pestilential 
Vapour  is  dissolved  before  the  glowing  rays  of  the 
noontide  sun.  The  metaphor  has  no  foundation  in 
fact,  as  relates  to  us — it  is  a  mere  vapour  in  the  mind 
of  the  writer. 

He  made,  however,  one  statement,  which  acknow- 
ledges a  fact,  that  deserves  to  be  borne  in  remem- 
brance :  He  says,  "  It  may  be  cited  as  a  remarkable 
fact,  that  in  the  dispute  which  has  been  so  long 
waged,  slander  has  never  dared  to  sully  the  fair  re- 
putation of  Elias  Hicks,  with  her  pestiferous  breath. 
Friends  and  enemies  have  united  in  pronouncing  him 
a  good  man,  notwithstanding  their  dissent  from  him 
in  matters  of  speculation."  The  fact,  to  which  I  al- 
lude,is,  that  Friends  have  never  slandered  Elias  Hicks; 
they  have  not  assailed  his  private  character;  their 
opposition  has  been,  not  against  him,  in  a  personal 
point  of  view,  but  against  his  doctrines,  which  his 
eulogist  calls  "  mailers  of  speculation  :"  Such  as,  his 
opinion  of  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ — the  benefits 

of  his  sufferings  and  death — the  source  of  moral  evil  

and  the  means  of  our  redemption.  It  is  true,  we  have 
not  slandered  Elias  Hicks,  nor  atlempted  to  injure  his 
moral  character;  so  say  his  followers,  and  we  claim 
the  credit  of  their  testimony.  But  different,  far  dfter- 
ent,  has  been  the  course  pursued  by  those  who  are  the 
determined  opposers  of  Friends. 

The  writer,  however,  assumes  one  mode  of  expres- 
sion, which  will  not  be  admitted  by  a  part,  at  least,  of 
those  for  whom  he  undertakes  to  speak:  He  says, 
"  Friends  and  enemies  have  united  in  pronouncing 
him  a  good  man,^^  &c.  This  is  certainly  assuming 
what  is  not  true.  Though  we  have  not  attacked  the 
private  character  of  Elias  Hicks,  yet  we  have  never 
believed,  that  it  was  compatible  with  the  character  of 
a  good  man,  to  promulgate  the  doctrines  whicli  have, 
for  some  years  past,  characterized  his  preaching.  We 
do  not  believe,  that  an  individual  can  be  actively  en- 
gaged in  endeavours  to  lay  waste  the  very  foundation 
of  the  Christian  religion,  and  in  sowing  the  seeds  of 
discord  in  religious  society,  and  retain  the  character 
of  a  good  man.  We  are  far,  very  far,  from  holding 
thedeistical  opinion,  that  no  criminalilj-  can  attach  to 
doctrines. 

But  he  is  gone;  and  as,  while  living,  we  were  ac- 
tuated by  no  feelings  of  personal  enmity  ag-ainst  the 
man—  as  wc  were  bound  in  duty,  to  the  cause  of  truth, 
to  bear  testimony  against  his  doctrines,  and  endeav- 
our to  prevent  their  injurious  tendency  among  our 
fellow  creatures — so  now,  he  is  passed  into  another 
state  of  being,  wo  leave  him  in  the  hands  of  a  right- 
eous judge,  and  pursue  the  primary  object  we  had  in 
view. 
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FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

THE  ARCTIC  REGIONS. 

The  zealous  spirit  of  discovery,  which  has 
prevailed  during  the  two  last  centuries,  has  left 
but  little  of  the  globe  we  inhabit  unknown  or 
unexplored.  The  enduring  frosts  of  the  arctic, 
and  the  fierce  heats  of  the  tropical  regions,  have 
presented  few  obstacles  which  the  patience  and 
assiduity  of  modern  travellers  have  not  enabled 
them  to  surmount.  The  ultima  Thule  of  the 
ancients  has  long  since  been  past,  and  there 
now  remains  no  terra  incognita  with  its  shadowy 
terrors  and  unseen  wonders,  unless  we  fix  its 
seat  within  a  degree  of  the  poles,  or  in  the 
deepest  solitude  of  the  tropical  deserts.  The 
progress  of  exploration  has  been  fatal  to  the 
fictions  of  poetry,  and  the  dreams  of  the  im- 
agination and  the  "  insulse  beatoe,"  those 
"  happy  islands  in  the  watery  waste,"  which 
our  ancestors  delighted  to  shadow  forth  in  the 
far  off  recesses  of  the  world  of  waters,  have 
lost  the  brightness  of  their  ideal  existence,  and 
assumed  the  tame  dulness  of  a  sober  reality. 
Perhaps  there  are  none  of  the  narratives  of 
modern  travellers  more  curious  and  interesting 
than  those  of  the  explorers  of  the  arctic  re- 
gions. In  these  dreary  wastes  the  operations 
and  productions  of  nature,  though  few  and  simple 
are  yet  grand  and  magnificent,  and  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  air  and  water  have  no  parallels 
in  more  temperate  climes.  My  present  ob- 
ject is  to  give  a  brief  notice  of  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  appearances  in  the  arctic 
regions  ;  for  a  knowledge  of  which  I  am  indebt- 
ed to  severed  modern  travellers,  whose  facts  1 
shall  narrate  in  a  form  more  condensed  than 
the  originals,  and  better  suited  to  the  pages  of 
a  periodical. 

The  geographical  form  and  dimensions  of 
the  countries  immediately  adjacent  to  the  poles 
have  not,  and  perhaps  never  can  be  accurately 
determined.  The  two  continents  of  Europe 
and  Asia  present  a  northern  frontier  of  little 
interest  in  point  of  scenery  or  productions, 
and  the  few  explorations  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  arctic  regions  of  America,  seem 
to  lead  to  a  similar  conclusion.  The  remain- 
ing land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  poles, 
comprising  Greenland,  Spitzbergen,  Nova 
Zembla,  &c.  is  now  believed  to  be  insular. 


Captain  Scoresby  considers  theselands  as  an  as- 
semblage of  islands,  and  he  agrees  with  pre- 
ceding and  subsequent  navigators  in  assigning 
to  them  a  character  peculiar  to  themselves. 

The  arctic  landscape  possesses  few  features 
in  common  with  those  of  more  temperate 
climes  ;  "  the  eye  looks  almost  in  vain  for  the 
rounded  hill,  the  gentle  slope,  the  sweeping 
vale:  it  rather  discerns,  in  contrast  to  such, 
tremendous  precipices,  mountainous  peaks,  in- 
accessible cliffs,  awful  chasms,  and  extensive 
dells."  Solemn  and  silent  grandeur,  a  stern 
and  dreary  magnificence,  give  interest  and  cha- 
racter to  these  inhospitable  regions.  Stupen- 
dous cliffs  rise  by  steep  acclivities  from  the 
margin  of  the  ocean,  "  their  natural  dark  co- 
loured surfaces  protruding  amid  a  general  bur- 
den of  snow  of  purest  whiteness,  or  pale  green 
ices."  A  few  of  the  islands  are  flat,  and  a  lit- 
tle stunted  vegetation  is  sometimes  to  be  seen; 
but  in  place  of  the  green  undulating  surface  of 
temperate  countries,  these  regions  exhibit 
naked  rocks,  a  broken  surface,  and  a  cold  and 
sterile  soil. 

The  arctic  mountains  are  rarely  disposed 
in  chains,  but  are  generally  isolated  and  abrupt. 
Some  overhang  the  sea,  others  shoot  upwards 
with  perpendicular  sides  of  1000  or  2000  feet 
in  elevation,  and  with  peaks  ascending  to  the 
same  distance  above,  and  terminating  some- 
times in  spires  with  acute  points. 

According  to  Scoresby,  some  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Spitzbergen  are  of  remarkably  sym- 
metrical form,  exhibiting  four  sided  pyramids, 
with  steps  almost  as  regular  in  distant  prospect, 
as  if  worked  by  art:  natural  towers,  battlements, 
and  crests,  add  a  picturesque  variety  to  the 
scene.  Many  of  these  mountains  are  inacces- 
sible to  man,  and  the  intervening  valleys  are 
generally  occupied  by  those  immense  masses 
of  ice  called  icebergs^  of  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently speak  more  at  large.  Notwithstanding 
the  danger  and  dreariness  attendant  on  a  voy- 
age along  the  shores  of  the  arctic  islands. 
Captain  Scoresby  speaks  of  their  scenery  with 
all  the  enthusiasm  of  the  traveller  in  more  fa- 
voured climes,  and  we  cannot  do  better  than 
to  give  his  own  words:  "Spitzbergen  and  its 
islands,  with  some  other  countries  within  the 
arctic  circle,  exhibit  a  kind  of  scenery  which  is 
altogether  novel.  The  principal  objects  which 
strike  the  eye,  are  innumerable  mountainous 
peaks,  ridges,  precipices,  or  needles,  rising  im- 
mediately out  of  the  sea,  to  an  elevation  of 
3000  or  4000  feet;  the  colour  of  which,  at  a 
moderate  distance,  appears  to  be  blackish 
siiades  of  brown,  green,  grey  and  purple,  snow 
or  ice  in  strias  or  patches,  occupying  the  vari- 
ous clefts  and  hollows  in  the  sides  of  the  hills, 
capping  some  of  the  mountain's  summits,  and 
filling  with  extended  beds  the  most  considera- 


ble valleys;  and  ice  ofthe  glacier  form,  occurring 
at  intervals  all  along  the  coast  in  particular  situa- 
tions as  already  described  in  prodigious  ac- 
cumulations. The  glistening  or  vitreous  ap- 
pearance of  the  iceberg  precipices;  the  purity, 
whiteness,  and  beauty  of  the  sloping  expanse, 
formed  by  their  snowy  surfaces  ;  the  gloomy 
shade  presented  by  the  adjoining  or  intermixed 
mountains  and  rocks,  perpetually  '  covered 
with  a  mourning  veil  of  black  lichens,'  with 
the  sudden  transitions  into  a  robe  of  purest 
white,  where  patches  or  beds  of  snow  occur, 
present  a  variety  and  extent  of  contrast  alto- 
gether peculiar;  which  when  enlightened  by  the 
occasional  ethereal  brilliancy  of  the  polar  sky, 
and  harmonized  in  its  serenity  with  '.he  calm- 
ness of  the  ocean,  constitute  a  picture  both 
novel  and  magnificent.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
kind  of  majesty  not  to  be  conveyed  in  words, 
in  these  extraordinary  accumulations  of  snow 
and  ice  in  the  valleys,  and  in  the  rocks  above 
rocks  and  peaks  above  peaks,  in  the  mountain 
groups,  seen  rising  above  the  ordinary  eleva- 
tion of  the  clouds,  and  terminating  occasional- 
ly in  crests  of  everlasting  snow,  especially  when 
you  approach  the  shore  under  shelter  of  the 
impenetrable  density  of  a  summer  fog;  in  which 
case  the  fog  sometimes  disperses  like  the  draw- 
ing of  a  curtain,  when  the  strong  contrast  of 
light  and  shade,  heightened  by  a  cloudless  at- 
mosphere and  powerful  sun,  bursts  on  the 
senses  in  a  brilliant  exhibition  resembling  the 
production  of  magic." 

In  consequence  of  the  clearness  of  the  at- 
mosphere, the  strong  contrast  of  light  and 
shade,  and  the  great  height  and  steepness  of 
the  mountains,  a  very  curious  optical  deception 
is  vvitnessed  by  voyagers  on  the  Spitzbergen 
coast.  A  stranger,  twenty  miles  from  shore, 
would  suppose  himself  at  a  distance  of  a  single 
league;  and  even  sailors,  accustomed  to  navi- 
gate the  northern  seas,  often  find  themselves 
obliged  to  sail  several  hours  to  gain  a  point  of 
land,  which  they  expected  to  reach  in  one- 
fourth  of  the  time  actually  consumed.  If,  in 
sailing  towards  shore,  the  atmosphere  should 
become  a  little  hazy,  the  land  appears  even 
more  distant  than  vvhen  the  attempt  to  reach 
it  was  commenced;  and  one  ofthe  early  Danish 
voyagers,  alarmed  at  this  apparent  recession  of 
the  shore,  attributed  the  imaginary  stoppage  of 
his  vessel  in  her  course,  to  "  some  loadstone 
rocks  hidden  in  the  sea." 

The  different  portions  of  rock  and  patches 
of  snow,  are  as  distinctly  marked  at  a  distance 
of  twenty  miles,  as  they  would  be  at  a  fourth 
of  the  distance  in  countries  without  snow.  The 
snow  clad  surfaces  of  the  high  mountains,  shine 
with  the  aspect  and  brightness  of  the  full  moon, 
and  render  the  coasts  visible  at  a  distance  of 
fifty  or  sixty  miles  from  shore,  and  enable  the 
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voyager  to  designate  some  particular  cliffs,  at 
double  this  distance. 

Having  thus  taken  a  hasty  glance  at  the  su- 
perficial form  and  appearance  of  the  land,  let 
us  take  a  brief  notice  of  the  ocean  surrounding 
it,  before  we  enter  upon  the  examination  of 
those  remarkable  phenomena  and  productions, 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  arctic  regions. 

The  Greenland  sea  displays  a  curious  variety 
of  colour;  some  portions  of  it  being  of  a  deep 
blue,  others  of  a  grass  green,  inclining  to  black, 
and  others  of  various  intermediate  shades  of 
colour.  The  transition  from  the  blue  to  the 
green,  is  often  very  sudden;  and  Capt.  Scoresby 
mentions,  that  in  the  course  of  ten  minutes' 
sailing,  he,  on  one  occasion,  "  passed  streams 
of  pale  green,  olive  green,  and  transparent 
blue."  The  food  of  the  whale  occurs  princi- 
pally in  the  green  coloured  water;  hence,  these 
animals  are  found  in  greater  numbers  in  these 
streams,  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  sea. 
The  colouring  matter  of  the  water  appears  to 
consist  of  an  animal  substance,  of  a  yellowish 
colour;  which  was  subjected,  by  Scoresby,  to 
various  experiments,  which  gave  the  following 
curious  results: — A  small  portion  of  sea  water 
being  placed  in  a  glass,  appeared  quite  clouded 
with  a  great  number  of  semi-transparent  glo- 
bules, and  a  substance  resembling  fine  hairs;  on 
viewing  these  substances,  with  a  compound 
microscope,  they  were  discovered  to  be  animal- 
cules, of  the  kind  called  by  naturalists  medusa. 

The  larger  proportion  were  semi-transparent, 
of  a  lemon  colour,  and  from  one-twentieth  to 
one-thirtieth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  possessing 
very  little  power  of  motion;  others  were  in  ac- 
tion, and,  under  the  microscope,  appeared  to 
move  with  great  celerity,  but  their  real  pro- 
gress was  very  slow,  not  exceeding  an  inch  in 
three  minutes;  at  which  rate,  it  would  require 
161  days  for  them  to  travel  a  nautical  mile. 

The  innumerable  quantity  of  these  meduscB, 
and  other  animalcules,  is  believed  by  Captain 
Scoresby  to  give  rise  to  the  discoloration  of 
the  sea.  He  found,  that  a  cubic  inch  of  the 
olive  green  water  contained  about  64  medusae. 
In  this  proportion,  a  cubic  mile  would  contain 
about  23,888,000,000,000,000.  The  sea,  where 
this  water  occurred,  was  above  a  mile  deep; 
but  supposing  these  animals  to  extend  only  to 
the  depth  of  250  fathoms,  the  above  number  of 
one  species  of  animal  would  still  occur  in  a 
space  of  two  miles  square.  "  Allowing  that 
one  person  could  count  a  million  in  seven  days, 
which  is  barely  possible,  it  would  have  required 
that  80,000  persons  should  have  started  at  the 
creation  of  the  world,  to  complete  the  enumer- 
ation at  the  present  time."  "  What  a  stupen- 
dous idea,"  continues  Scoresby,  "this  fact 
gives  of  the  immensity  of  creation,  and  of  the 
bounty  of  Divine  Providence  in  furnishing  such 
a  profusion  of  life,  in  a  region  so  remote  from 
the  habitations  of  men.  But  if  the  number  of 
animals,  in  a  space  of  two  miles  square,  be  so 
great,  what  must  be  the  amount  reciuisile  for 
the  discoloration  of  the  sea,  through  an  extent 
of,  perhaps,  twenty  or  thirtv  thousand  square 
miles?" 

These  minute  animals  are  not,  however, 
without  an  evident  use  in  the  economy  of  na- 
ture, as  they  appear  to  furnish  the  food  of  the 
molluscs,  and  other  low  orders  of  small  marine 


animals;  and  these,  in  turn,  form  the  principal 
nourishment  of  the  tribe  of  whales:  thus  with 
but  a  single  intervening  species,  the  largest 
animal  which  the  sea  produces,  depends  upon 
one  of  the  smallest,  and  apparently  most  insig- 
nificant, for  its  existence  and  support. 

Besides  the  medusae,  the  polar  seas  teem 
with  countless  myriads  of  smaller  animals.  In 
a  single  drop  of  water,  under  a  powerful  mag- 
nifier, fifty  animalculas  were  visible  on  each 
square  of  the  micrometer  glass  of  ji^th  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  as  the  drop  occupied  a 
circle  on  a  plate  of  glass,  containing  529  of 
these  squares,  there  must  have  been  in  this 
single  drop  of  watei-,  taken  from  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  about  26,450  animalcules.  Hence, 
allowing  60  drops  to  the  drachm,  there  would 
be  a  number  in  a  gallon  of  water  exceeding, 
by  one  half,  the  amount  of  the  population  of 
the  whole  globe.  What  a  view  does  it  give  us 
of  the  infinite  providence  and  design  of  the 
Creator  of  all  things,  to  behold  26,000  living 
creatures  procuring  subsistence,  moving  with- 
out annoyance  to  each  other,  and  enjoying  their 
allotted  portion  of  life  and  happiness,  in  a  sin- 
gle drop  of  water;  the  diameter  of  the  largest 
individual  in  this  numerous  host,  not  exceeding 
the  two  thousandth  part  of  an  inch,  and  many 
of  them  not  half  of  that  size: — 500,000  men, 
two  abreast,  with  the  space  of  two  feet  three 
inches  for  each  pair  to  stand  upon,  would  ex- 
tend about  106  miles;  the  same  number  of 
these  animalcules,  placed  in  contact  with  each 
other,  would  reach  but  little  over  five  feet. 
"A  whale  requires  an  ocean  to  sport  in;  about 
160  millions  of  these  animalcules  would  have 
abundant  room  in  a  tumbler  of  water." — Edin. 
Phil.  Jour.,  vol.  iv.  page  111. 

Capt.  Scoresby,  who  was  indefatigable  in 
promoting  scientific  enquiry,  made  a  number 
of  interesting  experiments  upon  the  pressure 
of  the  sea  upon  articles  sunk  to  great  depths. 
Blocks  of  light  wood,  immei-sed  to  the  depth  of 
2000  feet,  became  heavier  than  the  sea  water. 
The  weight  of  a  column  of  sea  water  6348  feet 
high,  is  about  2823  lbs.  or  25  cwt.;  23  lbs  on 
each  square  inch  of  surface.  "  The  whale  is 
frequently  known  to  descend  in  these  seas  to 
the  depth  of  800  fathoms  or  upwards,  at  which 
depth,  (the  animal  exposing  about  1540  square 
feet  of  surface,  when  the  weight  of  water  is 
about  137|  tons  per  square  foot,)  it  must  be 
exposed  to  a  pressure  of  more  than  200,000 
tons — a  pressure,  which,  we  are  informed,  ex- 
ceeds the  weight  of  sixty  of  the  largest  ships 
of  the  British  navy,  when  manned,  provisioned, 
and  fitted  for  a  six  months'  cruize." — Edin. 
Ency.,vol.  xvi.  part  1. 

The  influence  of  currents  mixes  the  wafers  of 
the  arctic  seas  with  those  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
probably  circulates  them  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  ocean.  'J'he  cold  superficial  current 
in  the  Greenland  sea  sets  stronoly  to  the  south- 
west; for  though  colder  than  the  tropical  seas, 
the  water  of  the  arctic  ocean  is  specifically 
lighter  than  any  other  on  the  globe — whilst  an 
under  current  of  water,  of  a  higher  temper- 
ature, is  setting  from  the  south  towards  the 
poles.  It  is  believed,  that  by  means  of  the 
Gulf  stream,  the  waters  of  the  warmer  regions 
are  conveyed  northward  to  the  coast  of  Nor- 
way, and  from  thence  deflected  nortli  until  over- 


come by  an  upper  current  from  the  arctic  re- 
gions, which  carries  the  cold  water  of  the  polar 
seas  to  the  southward.  "  Such  a  transfer," 
says  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Encyclope- 
dia, "  of  the  cold  waters  of  the  arctic  zone, 
and  the  warm  waters  of  the  south,  is  one 
of  those  beautiful  instances  of  beneficence, 
which  the  economy  of  the  globe  in  so  many 
particulars  presents.  By  this  transfer,  the  polar 
seas  are  preserved  above  the  freezing  temper- 
ature, which  prevents  the  whole  mass  of  water 
from  becoming  a  solid  bed  of  ice;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  excessive  heat,  which  the  sea 
within  the  tropics  would  otherwise  attain,  is 
greatly  reduced  and  moderated.  We  see,  there- 
fore, why  the  Greenland  sea,  in  the  meridian 
where  this  warm  submarine  current  ascends,  is 
navigable  to  a  greater  extent  towards  the  pole 
than  any  other  partoftheglobe;  we  alsosee,why 
the  superficial  Gulf  stream  brings  light  floating 
bodies  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  British  shores; 
while  at  the  same  time,  the  deep  current  out 
of  the  Greenland  sea,  at  Baffin's  bay,  carries 
icebergs  and  other  heavy  bodies  to  the  south- 
ward, along  the  American  coast;  and  we  also 
have  an  explanation  of  the  coldness  which  pre- 
vails, at  great  depths,  in  tropical  seas,  and  the 
warmth,  at  like  depths,  in  the  Greenland  sea; 
we  likewise  see,  why  the  food  of  the  whale, 
consisting  of  animals  having  Httle  locomotive 
powers,  is  not  dispersed  into  southern  seas — 
these  httle  creatures  probably  possessing  suf- 
ficient instinct,  to  sink  to  a  considerable  depth 
in  the  sea,  when  they  are  carried  beyond  their 
natural  place  of  habitation,  by  which  they  must 
be  returned  to  their  former  station  by  the  re- 
verse action  of  the  lower  current." — Edin. 
Ency.,  vol.  xvi.  part  1. 

My  next  number  will  contain  an  account  of 
the  interesting  phenomenas  of  the  polar  ice.  Z. 
{To  be  continued.') 


FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCHES 

Of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

The  early  history  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
in  this  country,  is  only  to  be  gathered  by  long 
and  laborious  research,  throughout  tiie  various 
biographical  and  controversial  writings  of  our 
members;  yet  it  is  a  history  whicJi  presents 
strong  claims  upon  our  attention,  and  is  by  no 
means  deficient  in  general  interest,  or  unworthy 
of  philosophical  investigation.  To  bring  to- 
gether some  of  this  scattered  information,  and 
to  indicate  the  sources  from  which  more  may 
be  drawn,  is  the  object  of  the  concise  and  im- 
perfect sketch  which  is  now  attempted.  The 
writer  makes  no  pretension  to  any  other  quali- 
fication for  the  task  he  has  assumed,  than  a 
diligent  examination  of  all  the  authorities  he 
could  collect,  and  a  faithful  report  of  what  he 
has  thus  gathered. 

The  first  authentic  account  of  the  landing  of 
any  Friend  upon  this  continent,  is  that  of  the 
arrival  of  Ann  Austin  and  Mary  Fisher,  at 
Boston,  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1656 — not 
ten  years  after  the  first  preaching  and  convince- 
ment  by  George  Fox.  Within  that  short  pe- 
riod, the  Divine  Power  which  accompanied  the 
ministry  of  that  great  apostle  of  righteousness, 
and  his  fellow  labourers  in  the  cause,  had  raised 
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up  multitudes  who  were  ready  to  bear  witness 
to  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  they  taught,  and 
to  peril  life  and  liberty  for  conscience  sake. 
The  fervour  and  devoted  zeal  of  these  eminent 
men,  may  be  said  to  have  worked  miracles;  not 
merely  the  simple  and  destitute  had  been  con- 
verted by  their  preaching,  but  many  wise,  and 
brave,  and  learned,  and  noble:  the  soldier  from 
the  field  of  battle — the  scholar  from  his  clois- 
ter— and  the  proud  and  titled  from  their  pala- 
ces of  pleasure,  had  felt  the  subduing  power, 
which  accompanied  the  ministry  of  this  despised 
people,  and  had  forsaken  all  to  become  with 
them  the  companions  of  the  flock  of  Christ. 
The  age  in  which  they  lived,  was  one  of  ex- 
traordinary interest.  The  great  and  sudden 
revolutions  which  men  had  witnessed,  had  ban- 
ished in  turn  the  leading  men  of  all  parties,  and 
had  destroyed  all  the  ordinary  land-marks  of 
opinion  and  authority.  The  spirit  of  commer- 
cial enterprise  had  infected  all  ranks  with  a 
thirst  for  daring  adventure;  which  was  never, 
perhaps,  more  successful,  or  more  reckless. 
To  these  causes  must  be  attributed,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  agitation  which  pervaded  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  rendered  the  North 
American  colonies  the  land  of  hope  and  pro- 
mise to  the  oppressed  and  enterprising.  The 
preaching  of  Fox  and  his  associates,  had  reach- 
ed the  hearts  of  many  of  these  enterprising 
traders  and  seamen,  who  carried  the  doctrines 
of  Quakerism  with  them  into  the  colonies  they 
visited  or  inhabited.  In  no  other  way  can  we 
account  for  the  early  dispersion  of  Friends,  in 
Rhode  Island,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  some 
of  the  West  India  Islands,  years  before  those 
settlements  were  visited  by  ministers  from  Great 
Britain. 

The  first  authentic  date,  as  I  have  said,  con- 
nected with  our  American  annals,  is  that  of  the 
arrival  of  Ann  Austin  and  Mary  Fisher,  at  Bos- 
ton, in  the  summer  of  the  year  1666.  The 
magistracy  of  Boston  took  the  alarm,  and  at  a 
meeting  of  the  council,  convened  upon  the  oc- 
casion, ordered  them  to  be  imprisoned  during 
their  stay,  their  books  to  be  burnt,  and  the 
captain  who  brought  them,  to  transport  them 
immediately  to  Barbadoes,  from  which  island 
they  had  sailed.  These  orders  were  rigor- 
ously, and  even  barbarously  enforced.  On  the 
7th  of  August,  a  few  days  after  (he  departure 
of  these  women,  eight  other  Friends  arrived 
at  Boston  from  London,  viz.  Christopher  Hol- 
der, Thomas  Thurston,  William  Brend,  John 
Copeland,  Mary  Prince,  Sarah  Gibbons,  Mary 
Witherhead,  and  Dorothy  Waugh.  They  met 
with  the  same  reception  as  the  others — severe 
laws  were  immediately  passed,  to  punish  the 
Quakers,  and  all  concerned  in  introducing 
these  "blasphemous  heretics"  into  the  colony. 
Friends  continued,  notwithstanding  these  enact- 
ments, to  visit  the  settlements;  and  the  rage  and 
bigotry  of  the  leaders  of  the  people  became 
exasperated  to  the  degree,  that  nothing  short 
of  the  blood  of  their  victims  could  satiate.  1 
have  no  wish  to  dwell  upon  this  melancholy 
page,  in  the  history  of  delusion  and  fanaticism; 
it  is  not  necessary  to  my  present  purpose, 
neither  would  it  be  generous  to  do  so;  for  no 
where,  perhaps,  is  the  persecution  of  the  Qua- 
kers regarded  with  deeper  regret  and  abhor- 
rence, than  on  the  very  spot  where  the  legal 


murder  of  so  many  of  them  was  perpetrated. 
Tt  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  blood  of  the 
martyrs  was  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  seed  of 
the  church.  The  meek  and  unresisting  be- 
haviour of  the  Friends,  produced  its  natural 
effect,  excited  sympathy  and  curiosity,  secured 
a  favourable  hearing  for  their  doctrines  and 
testimonies,  inclined  many  in  secret,  and  finally 
gathered  them  openly  to  profess  the  doctrines 
of  the  Quakers.  The  narrative  of  this  history 
is  faithfully  and  minutely  given  by  Gough, 
Bishop,  and  Besse;  and  as  my  object  is  merely 
to  state  the  origin  of  settlements,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  convincement,  I  shall  simply  relate  a 
few  particulars  more  immediately  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  Society.  An  elderly 
man  of  respectable  character,  named  Nicholas 
Upshall,  was  banished  to  Rhode  Island,  then 
separated  by  a  savage  wilderness,  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  for  protesting  against  the  severity  of 
the  proceedings  in  the  case  of  Thurston  and 
his  companions. 

The  colony  of  Rhode  Island  was,  at  that 
time,  the  asylum  of  the  persecuted  of  all  re- 
ligions.   Its  foundations  were  laid  by  those  who 
fled  from  the  intolerance  of  the  Puritans  of 
Boston;  and  they  had  learned  from  their  suffer- 
ings a  lesson,  which  they  did  not,  like  their 
neighbours,  forget  in  the  day  of  power.  There 
is  no  doubt,  that  at  the  period  of  which  I  write, 
there  were  many  of  the  people  called  Quakers  ■ 
residing  in  that  colony.    William  Coddington, 
who  was  the  "  great  instrument"  in  founding 
the  settlement  at  Providence,  in  1637,  and  who 
filled  the  most  conspicuous  stations,  as  chief 
justice,  and  afterwards  as  governor,  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  was  an  early  favourer  of  the  doc-  i 
trines  of  the  Friends,  and  became  ultimately  a 
member  of  their  Society.    He  was  a  man  of  ; 
great  probity  and  intelligence;  and  on  several  ; 
occasions  he  interfered,  by  remonstrance,  wii.h  i 
the  cruel  [jersecutions  of  the  Massachusetts  i 
colony,  and  always  protected  and  assisted  the  i 
banished  fugitives.    In  confirmation  of  this  [ 
opinion,  of  the  early  settlement  of  Friends  in 
Rhode  Island,  we  find  that  Mary  Dyer  went  ( 
from  there  to  Boston,  in  1657.    The  farm  on  s 
which  her  husband  lived,  is  situated  at  a  short  1 
distance  from  the  town  of  Newport.    As  he  ( 
himself  was  not  a  Friend,  he  obtained  her  i 
liberation,  though  with  great  difficulty.    Soon  i 
after,  two  women  Friends,  from  Providence,  | 
were  cruelly  whipped  at  Boston;  and  Thomas  1 
Harris,  from  the  same  colony,  suffered  severely  ) 
in  the  following  year.  i 

The  cruelties  exercised  by  the  magistrates  I 
and  priests,  were  not  long  in  Inclining  many  t 
to  favour  these  despised  heretics.  As  early  1 
as  1657,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  ( 
Nicholas  Phelps,  in  the  woods,  about  five  ; 
miles  from  Salem.  Morton,  in  his  New  Eng-  I 
land's  Memorial,  says,  that  by  this  time  (1659)  ' 
New  England,  in  divers  parts,  abounded  with  s 
Quakers,  "and  they  sowed  their  corrupt  and  I 
damnable  doctrines,  both  by  word  and  writing,  i 
in  almost  every  town  of  each  jurisdiction."  < 
A  letter,  dated  December,  1658,  from  a  re-  t 
spectable  magistrate  of  the  town  of  Sandwich, 
says,  "  the  Quakers  have  many  meetings,  and  1 
many  adherents;  almost  the  whole  town  of  1 
Sandwich  is  adhering  to  them.  Their  sufl*er-  ( 
ings  are  grievous  to,  and  sadden  the  hearts  of,  i 


most  of  the  pious  and  virtuous  part  of  this 
commonwealth;  it  lies  down  and  rises  up  with 
'  them,  and  they  cannot  put  it  out  of  their 
minds." 

Five  of  the  banished  Quakers,  viz.  C.  Hol- 
der, J.  Copeland,  S.  Gibbons,  M.  Witherhead, 
and  D.  Waugh,  accompanied  by  Robert  Hodg- 
son, and  four  other  persons,  returned  to  Ameri- 
ca, in  the  year  1657,  and  landed  at  New  York, 
then  in  the  possession  of  the  Dutch.  Two  of 
the  women  were  arrested  for  preaching  in  the 
streets,  and  were  cast  into  a  filthy  prison. 
Robert  Hodgson  went  to  Hampstead,  on  Long 
Island,  and  had  a  meeting  with  some  of  his 
friends,  who  dwelt  there.  He  was  taken  into 
custody,  pinioned  to  the  tail  of  a  cart,  and  in 
that  manner  dragged  through  the  woods  to 
New  York.  Two  women,  one  of  them  with  a 
child  at  her  breast,  were  arrested  for  entertain- 
ing him,  and  thrust  into  prison.  Robert  Hodg- 
son was  condemned  to  work  for  two  years  with 
a  negro  at  the  wheel-barrow,  or  to  pay  a  large 
fine.  He  was  cruelly  beaten  for  his  refusal  to 
work,  and  after  undergoing  sufferings  so  severe 
as  to  endanger  his  life,  was  released  at  the  in- 
tercession of  the  governor's  sister.  Several 
others  of  the  people  called  Quakers,  fled  to  the 
Dutch  colony  for  protection,  from  the  persecu- 
tions inflicted  in  Massachusetts  Bay;  and  al- 
though severely  ti  eated  at  first,  were  at  length 
suffered  to  enjoy  a  good  degree  of  security. 
(7b  be  conlinued.) 

PROFESSOR  HEYNE. 

(JOoncludedfrom  p.  228.) 

After  he  had  held  his  situation  in  the  library 
for  above  two  years,  his  salary  was  doubled; 
but  before  he  derived  any  benefit  from  the  aug- 
mentation, the  seven  years'  war  had  commenced. 
Saxony  was  overrun  by  the  forces  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  ajid  Heyne's  place,  and  the  hbrary 
itself  to  which  it  was  attached,  were  swept  away 
at  the  same  time.  He  was  obliged  to  fly  from 
Dresden,  and  vvandered  about  for  a  long  time 
without  any  employment.  At  last  he  was  re- 
ceived into  a  family  at  Wittenberg;  but  in  a 
short  time  the  progress  of  the  war  drove  him 
from  this  asylum  also,  and  he  returned  to  Dres- 
den, where  he  still  had  a  few  articles  of  fur- 
niture, which  he  had  purchased  with  the  little 
money  he  had  saved  while  he  held  his  place  in 
the  library.  He  arrived  just  in  time  to  witness 
the  bombardment  of  that  capital,  in  the  con- 
flagration of  which  his  furniture  perished,  as 
well  as  some  property  which  he  had  brought 
from  Wittenberg,  belonging  to  a  lady,  one  of 
the  family  in  whose  house  he  lived,  for  whom 
he  had  formed  an  attachment  during  his  resi- 
dence there.  Thus  left,  both  of  them,  without 
a  shilling,  the  young  persons  nevertheless  de- 
termined to  share  each  other's  destiny,  and  they 
were  accordingly  united.  By  the  exertions  of 
some  common  friends,  a  retreat  was  procured 
for  Heyne  and  his  wife  in  the  establishment  of 
a  M.  de  Leoben,  where  he  spent  some  years, 
during  which  his  time  was  chiefly  occupied  in 
the  management  of  that  gentleman's  property. 

At  last,  at  the  general  peace  in  1763,  he  re- 
turned to  Dresden;  and  here  ended  his  hard 
fortunes.  Some  time  before  his  arrival  in  that 
city,  the  professorship  of  eloquence  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Gottingen  had  become  vacant,  by  the 
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death  of  ihe  celebrated  John  Mathias  Gesner. 
The  chair  had  been  offered,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  David  Ruhnken,  one  of  the  first  scholars  of 
the  age,  who  declined,  however,  to  leave  the 
university  of  Leyden,  where  he  had  lately  suc- 
ceeded the  eminent  Hemsterhuys  as  professor 
of  Greek.  Fortunately,  however,  for  Heyne, 
Ruhnken  was  one  of  the  few  to  whom  his  edi- 
tion of  Tibullus,  and  another  of  Epictetus,  which 
he  had  published  shortly  after,  had  made  his 
obscure  name  and  great  merits  known;  and 
with  a  generous  anxiety  to  befriend  one  whom 
he  considered  so  deserving,  he  ventured,  of  his 
own  accord,  to  recommend  him  to  the  Hano- 
verian minister,  as  the  fittest  person  he  could 
mention  for  the  vacant  oflice.  Such  a  testimony 
from  Ruhnken  was  at  once  the  most  honour- 
able and  the  most  efficient  patronage  Heyne 
could  have  had.  He  was  immediately  nomi- 
nated to  the  professorship;  although  so  little 
known,  that  it  was  with  considerable  difficulty 
he  was  found.  He  held  this  appointment  for 
nearly  fifty  years;  in  the  course  of  which,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  he  may  be  said,  by 
his  successive  publications,  and  the  attraction 
of  his  lectures,  to  have  placed  himself  nearly  at 
the  head  of  the  classical  scholars  of  his  age; 
while  he  was  at  the  same  time  loved  and  vene- 
rated as  a  father,  not  only  by  his  numerous 
pupils,  but  by  all  ranks  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
who,  on  his  death,  in  1812,  felt  that  their  uni- 
versity and  city  had  lost  what  had  been  for  half 
a  century  its  chief  distinction. 

From  Milman's  History  of  the  Jews. — '■Family  Library.'' 
TEMPLE  or  JERUSA^LEM. 

ITS  DESTRUCTION  BY  FIRE,  UNDER  TITUS. 

It  was  the  10th  of  August,  the  day  already  dark- 
ened in  tlie  Jewish  calendar  by  the  destruction  of  the 
former  temple  by  the  King  of  Babylon — it  was  al- 
most passed.  Titus  withdrew  again  into  Antonia, 
intending  the  next  morning  to  make  a  general  as- 
sault. The  quiet  summer  evening  came  on — the 
setting  sun  shone  for  the  last  time  on  the  snow-white 
walls,  and  glistening  pinnacles  of  the  temple  roof. 
Titus  had  retired  to  rest — when  suddenly  a  wild  and 
terrible  cry  was  heard,  and  a  man  came  rushing  in, 
announcing  that  the  temple  was  on  fire.  Some  of 
the  besieged,  notwithstanding  the  repulse  in  the 
morning,  had  sallied  out  to  attack  the  men  who  were 
busily  employed  in  extinguishing  the  fires  about  the 
cloisters.  The  Romans  not  merely  drove  them  back, 
but,  entering  the  sacred  space  with  them,  forced  their 
way  to  the  temple.  A  soldier,  without  orders,  mount- 
ing on  tiie  shoulders  of  one  of  his  comrades,  threw  a 
blazing  brand  into  a  gilded  small  door,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  chambers,  in  the  outer  building  or  porch. 
The  flames  sprung  up  at  once.  The  Jews  uttered 
one  simultaneous  shriek,  and  grasped  their  swords, 
with  a  furious  determination  of  revenging  and  perish- 
ing in  the  ruins  of  the  temple.  Titus  rushed  down 
witli  the  utmost  speed — he  shouted,  he  made  signs 
to  his  soldiers  to  quench  tlie  fire — his  voice  was 
drowned,  and  his  signs  unnoticed  in  the  blind  con- 
fusion. The  legionaries  either  could  not,  or  would 
not  hear — they  rushed  on,  trampling  each  other  down 
in  their  furious  liaste,  or  stumbling  over  the  crumbling 
ruins,  perished  with  the  enemy.  Each  exliortcd  the 
other,  and  each  hurled  his  blazing  brand  into  the  in- 
ner part  of  the  edifice,  and  then  liurried  to  the  work 
of  carnage.  The  unarmed  and  defenceless  people 
were  slain  in  thousands — they  lay  heaped,  like  sacri- 
fices round  the  altar — the  steps  oflhe  temple  ran  with 
streams  of  blood,  which  washed  down  the  bodies  that 
lay  about. 

Titus  found  it  impossible  to  check  the  rage  of  tlic 
soldiery — he  entered,  with  his  officers,  and  surveyed 
tlie  interior  of  the  sacred  edifice.    'I'lie  splendour 


filled  them  with  wonder;  and  as  tlie  flames  had  not 
yet  penetrated  to  the  holy  place,  he  made  a  last 
effort  to  save  it,  and  springing  forth,  again  exhorted 
the  soldiers  to  stay  the  progress  of  the  conflagration. 
The  centurion  Liberalis  endeavoured  to  force  obe- 
dience with  his  staff  of  office;  but  even  respect  for 
the  emperor  gave  way  to  the  furious  animosity 
against  the  Jews,  to  the  fierce  excitement  of  battle, 
and  to  the  insatiable  hope  of  plunder.  The  soldiers 
saw  every  thing  around  them  radiant  with  gold, 
which  shone  dazzlingly,  in  the  wild  light  of  the 
flames — they  supposed  that  incalculable  treasures 
were  laid  up  in  the  sanctuary.  A  soldier,  unper- 
ceived,  thrust  a  lighted  torch  between  the  hinges  of 
the  door — the  whole  building  was  in  flames  in  an 
instant.  The  blinding  smoke  and  fire  forced  the 
officers  to  retreat ;  and  the  noble  edifice  was  left  to 
its  fate. 

It  was  an  appalling  spectacle  to  the  Roman — what 
was  it  to  the  Jew  ?  The  whole  summit  of  the  hill, 
which  commanded  the  city,  blazed  like  a  volcano. 
One  after  another  the  buildings  fell  in,  with  a  tre- 
mendous crash,  and  were  swallowed  up  in  the  fiery 
abyss.  The  roofs  of  cedar  were  like  sheets  of  flame  ; 
the  gilded  pinnacles  shone  like  spires  of  red  light;  the 
gate  towers  sent  up  tall  columns  of  flame  and  smoke. 
The  neighbouring  hills  were  lighted  up ;  and  dark 
groups  of  people  were  seen  watching,  in  horrible 
anxiety,  the  progress  of  the  destruction — the  walls 
and  heights  of  the  upper-city  were  crowded  with 
faces,  some  pale  with  the  agony  of  despair,  others 
scowling  unavailing  vengeance.  The  shouts  of  the 
Roman  soldiery,  as  they  ran  to  and  fro,  and  the 
bowlings  of  the  insurgents  who  were  perishing  in 
the  flames,  mingled  with  the  roaring  of  the  confla- 
gration and  the  thundering  sound  of  falling  timbers. 
The  echoes  of  the  mountains  replied,  or  brought  back 
the  shiieks  of  the  people  on  the  heights — all  the 
walls  resounded  with  screams  and  wailings — men,  who 
were  expiring  with  famine,  rallied  their  remaining 
strength  to  utter  a  cry  of  anguish  and  desolation. 

The  slaughter  within  was  even  more  dreadful  than 
the  spectacle  from  without.  Men  and  women,  old 
and  young,  insurgents  and  priests,  those  who  fought 
and  those  who  entreated  mercy,  were  hewn  down  in 
indiscriminate  carnage.  The  numbers  of  the  slain 
exceeded  that  of  the  slayers.  The  legionaries  had 
to  clamber  over  heaps  of  dead,  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  extermination.  John,  at  the  head  of  some  of  his 
troops,  cut  his  way  through,  first  into  the  outer  court 
of  the  temple,  afterwards  into  the  upper  city.  Some 
of  the  priests  upon  the  roof  wrenched  off  the  gilded 
spikes,  with  their  sockets  of  lead,  and  used  them  as 
missiles  against  the  Romans  below.  Afterwards 
they  fled  to  a  part  of  the  wall,  about  fourteen  feet 
wide — they  were  summoned  to  surrender;  but  two  of 
them,  Mair,  son  of  Belgo,  and  Josepli,  son  of  Dalia, 
plunged  headlong  into  the  flames. 

No  part  escaped  the  fury  of  the  Romans.  The 
treasuries,  with  all  their  wealth  of  money,  jewels, 
and  costly  robes — the  plunder  which  the  zealots  had 
laid  up — were  totally  destroyed.  Nothing  remained 
but  a  small  portion  ofthe  outer  cloister,  in  which  6,000 
unarmed  and  defenceless  people,  with  women  and 
children,  had  taken  refuge.  These  poor  wretches, 
like  multitudes  of  others,  had  been  led  up  to  the  tem- 
ple by  a  false  prophet,  who  had  proclaimed  that  God 
commanded  all  the  Jews  to  go  up  to  the  temple, 
where  he  would  display  his  Almighty  power  to  save 
iiis  people.  The  soldiers  set  fire  to  the  building — 
every  soul  perished. 

Steei.  Manufactory  at  Sheffield. — My  letters 
procured  me  a  most  obliging  reception  from  Messrs. 
Naylor  and  Sanderson,  who,  in  addition  to  their  per- 
sonal attentions,  afforded  me  every  facility  I  could 
wish  in  viewing  the  different  manufactories  which 
have  long  rendered  the  town  famous.  Their  own 
establishment  for  manufacturing  and  refining  steel, 
was  not  the  least  worthy  of  examination.  Tiie  best 
Swede's  iron,  and  from  a  particular  mine,  is  used  for 
this  purpose.  The  bars  arc  piled  up  in  alternate  lay- 
ers with  the  purest  coal,  in  a  large  conical  furnace, 
having  a  grat*  and  flue  beneath  for  receiving  frcsli 
supplies  of  fuel.  Here  they  are  subjected  to  a  high 
heat  for  eight  or  nine  days,  and  are  allowed  about  the 
same  length  of  time  to  cool.    They  are,  then,  taken 


out  in  the  state  of  blistered  steel;  a  part  of  which  goes 
to  market,  without  any  further  preparation.  That 
designed  for  the  refining  process  is  broken  up  into 
small  pieces,  and  melted  in  clay  pots  each  containing 
about  fifty  pounds,  and  poured  off  into  moulds  made 
of  cast  iron.  These  blocks  are  carried  to  the  forge, 
where  they  are  hammered  or  rolled  into  the  requisite 
form.  Each  piece  of  steel,  when  taken  from  the 
furnace,  and  broken  up,  is  marked  with  some  number 
to  denote  its  quality.  Every  variety  of  steel  is  found 
in  the  same  furnace,  from  the  unavoidable  inequality 
of  the  heat,  and  of  the  proportion  of  carbon  taken 
up  in  the  process.  Some  of  the  bars,  when  taken 
out,  are  found  to  have  undergone  a  partial  fusion, 
which  renders  them  useless.  The  apparatus  for  cast- 
ing steel  is  very  simple.  It  consists  of  a  long  row  of 
furnaces  constructed  of  fire  brick,  each  furnace  being 
just  large  enough  to  receive  one  of  the  pots  contain- 
ing the  metal,  and  heated  by  a  coke  fire  beneath. 
Coke  is  obtained  from  pit  coal  by  a  process  similar  to 
that  of  reducing  wood  to  charcoal,  and  burns  with  an 
intense  heat.  The  pots  are  covered  with  lids  made 
also  of  clay,  and  are  occasionally  removed  by  the 
workmen  to  examine  the  state  of  the  metal.  No- 
thing can  be  more  intensely  brilliant  than  the  light 
given  out  by  steel  in  a  state  of  fusion.  The  work- 
men pretend  to  have  some  secret  for  refining  steel, 
which  they  withhold  even  from  their  employers. 
Each  of  the  furnaces  for  converting  iron  into  steel 
contains  about  fifteen  tons  of  bar  iron;  and  as  there 
are  four  of  these  belonging  to  the  establishment,  the 
quantity  constantly  undergoing  the  manufacturing 
process,  may  be  estimated  at  near  sixty  tons. 

WheatorCs  Travels. 

The  April  No.  of  the  Journal  of  Science  contains 
much  interesting  matter.  The  article  on  brick  ma- 
king contains  suggestions  which  may  be  thought 
valuable  to  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture.  The 
use  of  anthracite  coal  as  a  component  part  of  the 
brick,  to  facilitate  and  equalize  the  burning,  is  recom- 
mended, and  statements  given  showing  the  advan- 
tages and  economy  of  its  use.  A  small  quantity, 
half  a  ton,  of  fine  coal,  the  refuse  of  coal  yards,  should 
be  thoroughly  mixed  with  so  much  clay  as  is  suffici- 
ent for  100,000  bricks.  The  bricks  thus  made  will 
not  only  burn  equally  and  perfectly,  and  be  thereby 
rendered  hard,  durable  and  impervious  to  water,  but 
they  may  be  burnt  at  less  than  half  the  usual  ex- 
pense, and  in  less  than  half  the  usual  time. 

The  person  who  first  made  trial  of  the  anthracite, 
states  that  a  kiln  of  100,000  bricks  consumed  about 
45  cords  of  good  wood,  and  required  from  ten  to 
twelve  days  when  burned  in  the  ordinary  way  ;  while 
by  his  present  mode  the  operation  is  comjjleted  in 
five  days,  by  the  use  of  only  15  cords  of  wood.  Thus 
saving,  independently  of  time,  30  cords  of  wood, 
valued  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  And  besides 
saving  time  and  money,  his  work  is  better  done.  His 
bricks  are  more  perfect,  sound  and  valuable,  and  of 
course  more  saleable  than  formerly. 

From  the  J^orthamplon  (Mass.)  Gazette. 

Broom  Corn  and  Brooms. — 1  will  attcinpt  to  an- 
swer your  inquiries  concenring  broom  brush  and 
brooms.  In  the  old  county  of  Hanisphire,  for  five 
years  past,  (according  to  my  judgment,)  there  have 
been,  on  an  average,  about  1,200  acres  planted  with 
broom  seed,  which  have  produced  yearly  about  300 
tons  of  brush.  Near  30  tons  liavo  been  sold  to  the 
Shakers  and  other  persons,  at  not  far  from  five  cents 
per  lb.  and  manufactured  without  the  limits  of  the 
county.  The  remaining  270  tons  have  been  manu- 
factured into  about  500,000  brooms  and  brushes,  of 
which  about  275.000  are  sold  in  New  York,  175,000 
in  Boston,  and  50,000  are  scattered  by  pedlers  all 
over  New  England.  The  whole  proceeds  of  the 
brooms  would  amount  to  something  like  50  or  60,000 
dollars.  I  think  tlie  average  price  which  the  manu- 
facturers in  the  county  of  Hampshire  have  paid  for 
brush,  has  been  not  far  from  4  1-2  cents  per  lb. 

A  ricli  sandy  loam  is  the  soil  best  adapted  to  the 
culture  of  this  crop;  more  care,  attention  and  labour 
must  be  bestowed  upon  it  than  upon  Indian  corn;  a 
long  and  a  warm  season  are  necessary  to  mature  the 
crop.  It  is  as  profitable  a  crop  at  four  cents  per  lb.  as 
Indian  corn  at  50  cents  per  bushel.  G.  T 
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From  the  Miscellaneous  Repository. 
THE  SIX  QUERIES  REVIEWED. 

{Continued  from  p.  230.) 

The  fourth  query  is  this:  "  Dost  thou  believe 
there  is  no  accountability  beyond  the  grave,  or 
that  there  is  no  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments after  death  ?" 

To  this  he  replies:  "  This  charge,  which  I 
hear  has  been  made  against  me,  is  altogether 
such  a  barefaced  and  palpable  falsehood,  that  I 
can  hardly  believe  that  any  man  could  be  igno- 
rant and  wicked  enough  to  fabricate  such  a 
story,"  &c.  Then  he  tells  how  much  he  has 
travelled  to  promote  truth  and  righteousness; 
and  concludes  by  saying:  "  fully  believing,  that 
every  man  will  reap  the  reward  of  well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servant,  or  receive  the  sent- 
ence, depart  from  me,  ye  workers  of  iniquity,  I 
know  you  not." 

I  confess  that  I  feel  a  reluctance  to  press  the 
inconsistency  of  his  present  and  former  de- 
clarations, now  that  he  is  removed  by  death; 
but  it  is  evident,  that  he  does  not  meet  the 
question  now  propounded  by  his  friends. 

If  the  writer  of  the  fourth  query,  intended  by 
the  word  ^'■accountability  "  to  convey  the  idea 
of  a  "■judgment^''  "beyond  the  grave,"  the 
answer,  to  have  been  a  candid  one,  would  have 
brought  him  directly  to  some  of  the  subjects  of 
his  sermon  at  Purchase,  in  1828.  Tt  will  be 
recollected,  by  those  who  have  read  the  first 
volume  of  the  Repository,  that  he  not  only  in 
that  sermon  denied  a  judgment  after  death,  but 
in  his  defence,  which  he  wrote  probably  at  Red- 
stone in  the  same  year,  and  which  was  circu- 
lated extensively  in  the  form  of  hand  bills,  he 
fairly  admitted  this  part  of  the  charge.  Let 
the  reader  now  examine  the  question  and 
answer,  and  candidly  and  impartially  decije 
whether  he  has  met  the  question  or  not.  Does 
he  say,  that  he  believes,  that  there  is  a  judgment 
after  death,  or,  in  the  words  in  the  query,  "  an 
accountability  beyond  the  grave?"  He  says,  he 
"  can  hardly  believe,  that  any  man  could  be  ig- 
norant and  wicked  enough  to  fabricate  such  a 
story."  We  say  so  too,  but  in  a  different  sense 
from  that  apparently  intended  by  the  writer, 
"/can  hardly  believe  that  any  man  could  be 
ignorant  or  wicked  enough  to  fabricate  such  a 
story" — there  must  have  been  some  founda- 
tion for  the  report.  But  why  did  he  not  come 
openly  and  candidly  to  the  terms  of  the  query, 
and  say  that  he  did  believe  in  a  future  judg- 
ment, or  in  an  accountability  beyond  the  grave? 
He  knew  that  there  were  still  highly  creditable 
witnesses,  who  were  eye  and  ear  witnesses  to 
what  passed  at  Purchase;  and,  perhaps,  he 
might  have  remembered  the  manner  in  which, 
in  his  "  reply,"  he  fixed  the  imputation  on 
himself. 

His  answer  to  the  fourth  query,  however,  has 
the  appearance  of  declaring  his  belief  that  there 
is  a  judgment  after  death,  and  a  place  of  eter- 
nal happiness  for  the  righteous,  and  one  of 
eternal  misery  for  the  wicked.    He  speaks  of 
"  that  eternal  inheritance  prepared  for  the  right 
eous,  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling, 
and  the  weary  are  at  rest;  fully  believing,  that 
every  man  will  reap  the  reward  of  'well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servant,'  or  receive  the  sent 
ence,  'depart  from  me,  ye  workers  of  iniquity, 


I  know  you  not.'  "  If  he  did  not  intend  to 
convey  the  meaning  above  expressed,  he  was 
not  candid;  if  he  did  intend  it,  he  has  plainly 
contradicted  many  assertions  which  he  had 
previously  made.  The  language,  however,  is 
so  formed,  as  to  bear  a  double^  or  perhaps  a 
variety  of  meanings.  It  might  be  construed  to 
mean,  what  I  have  expressed  in  the  beginning 
of  this  paragraph;  but  by  the  word  "  inherit- 
ance," he  might  mean  merely  a  "state,"  and 
believe  that  human  souls,  instead  of  being  cen- 
tred in  a  "  mansion"  of  eternal  blessedness  or 
consigned  to  "  everlasting  punishment,"  are  all 
wandering  in  the  visible  regions  of  space.  His 
belief,  that  every  one  will  reap  the  reward  of 
"  well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant,"  or  re- 
ceive the  sentence,  ■'  depart  from  me,  ye  work- 
ers of  iniquity,  I  know  you  not,"  might  relate 
entirely  to  this  life;  and  thus  mean  no  more, 
than  that  we  receive  our  "  rewards  and  punish- 
ments every  day;"  and  thus  hold  the  Universa- 
lian  opinion,  that  the  miseries  of  vice  are  here, 
and  here  only.  To  me  it  seems  to  be  proper, 
that  a  man,  especially  circumstanced  as  E. 
Micks  was  when  he  wrote  his  answers,  in  giv- 
ing his  belief  on  important  points  of  religion, 
should  express  himself  as  clearly  and  intelligibly 
as  the  language  he  could  command  would  en- 
able him.  There  are  several  reasons  which 
induce  me  to  believe,  that  E.  Hicks  did  not 
intend,  positively,  to  declare  his  belief  to  be  in 
accordance  with  the  generally  received  opinion 
of  Christians,  on  the  subject  of  a  future  state. 
One  of  my  reasons  for  this  sentiment  is,  (hat 
he  does  not  use  such  language  as  would  be 
unequivocal;  another  reason  is,  that  he  refers 
to  his  sermons,  as  published  by  Gould,  for  a 
further  ex|)lanation  of  his  meaning.  In  addition 
to  this,  and  in  intimate  connexion  with  it,  eight- 
een of  his  particular  friends  have  annexed  a 
certificate  to  the  end  of  his  answers,  in  which 
they  say,  they  "believe  that  the  sentiments  con- 
tained in  the  foregoir)g  letter,  [that  is,  his  an- 
swers,] are  the  same  that  we  have  always  un- 
derstood him  to  maintain."  In  his  volume  of 
sermons,  printed  in  Philadelphia,  in  1825,  he 
says:  "  Here  we  are  led  to  believe,  that  there 
is  an  opportunity  to  lay  up  treasure  in  heaven, 
that  is,  to  be  in  possession  of  heavenly  treasure; 
or  to  use  a  mo]-e  proper  expression,  to  be  in 
possession  of  heaven,  because  heaven  is  a  state. 
It  is  every  where  where  God  is;  and  heavenly 
treasure  is  every  where,  where  a  person  has  it 
in  Ms  possession.''^  p.  275,  276.  In  this  pass- 
age, E.  Hicks  not  only  "  maintains,"  that  hea- 
ven is  merely  a  state,  and  every  where,  for  God 
is  omnipresent;  but  he  represents  it  as  being 
fully  attainable  in  this  life,  and,  as  I  conceive, 
does  not  say  one  word  which  necessarily  con- 
veys an  idea  beyond  the  present  state  of  exist- 
ence; but  this  is  not  the  only  passage,  in  his 
sermons,  in  which  the  same  sentiment  is  con- 
veyed; on  the  contrary,  they  are  frequently  to 
be  found.  In  the  fourth  volume  of  his  sermons 
he  says,  that  "  heaven  consists  in  a  reconciled 
state  with  God."  p.  92.  And  again,  in  the 
same  volume,  he  says:  "  Because  from  a  sense 
of  his  loving  kindness  all  our  joys  spring,  and 
so,  on  the  contrary,  our  sins  and  transgressions 
make  all  our  hell;  and  there  is  no  other  hell 
among  the  children  of  men,  but  what  they 
have  created  in  their  ovm  hearts.  And  there  is 


nothing  more  rational  than  this,  from  what  I 
have  observed."  p.  89.  Again  he  says:  "For 
every  one  that  commits  evil,  has  a  hell  of  his 
own."  lb.  p.  93. 

But  be  even  makes  the  application  of  these 
states,  more  distinctly  and  exclusively  relate  to 
this  life.  Thus  we  find  him  declaring:  "  Fear 
that  arises  from  the  apprehension  of  punish- 
ment, has  terror  in  it,  but  there  is  no  terror  in 
love.  Such  fear  is  the  way  to  make  God  ap- 
pear a  terrific  being;  but  did  any  one  ever  get 
to  heaven  by  this,  do  you  think  ?  No,  verily, 
for  they  are  all  the  time  in  hell — they  are  all 
the  time  in  torment  for  fear  of  doing  something 
for  which  this  Being  will  bring  them  into  pun- 
ishment, in  a  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone."  lb. 
p.  37.  "  Nothing  but  sin  has  ever  created  hell, 
and  none  but  sinners  have  any  just  idea  of  it — 
the  wounded  conscience  of  a  soul  that  has  dis- 
regarded this  love,  is  the  greatest  torment  that 
can  be  experienced."  lb.  p.  38.  "  Now  here 
we  begin  to  find  out  what  hell  is.  When  we 
are  reproved  by  this  light  within,  and  we  reject 
it,  here  is  a  fire  begun,  and  we  cannot  get  rid 
of  the  evidence  of  it.  John  saw  two  witnesses 
slain,  and  lying  in  the  streets  of  Sodom  and 
Egypt;  and  here  they  will  rise  up,  and  caure 
fire  in  the  minds  of  the  unbeliever  or  disbeliev- 
er; and  thus  they  will  know  what  hell  is — thus 
they  create  their  own  hell.  Here  then  we  be- 
gin to  see  the  justice  and  goodness  of  God,  that 
every  man's  work,  and  every  act  of  his  life  has 
its  reward  in  it,  and  it  never  can  be  altered, 
nor  can  it  fail  of  being  so."  lb.  p.  40.  "  He 
prepares  no  place  of  torment  for  us,  but  has 
ordered,  in  wisdom  and  power,  that  every  act 
shall  have  its  consequent  reward,  according  to 
our  own  desires,  because  he  has  made  us  free 
agents."  Sermons,  vol.  iv.  p.  45.  And  again 
he  says:  "For  every  act  of  the  children  of  men, 
done  in  obedience  to  his  commands,  his  bless- 
ing is  in  it.  And  it  is,  in  the  wisdom  of  God, 
so  ordered,  that  for  every  act  man  shall  have 
his  reward  immediately — if  it  be  a  right  one,  if 
it  be  in  obedience  to  the  Lord's  will,  peace  fol- 
lows immediately,  as  the  reward  of  our  com- 
pliance; but  when  we  go  counter  to  the  will  of 
God,  we  experience  immediate  conviction,  and 
that  which  disturbs  our  peace,  we  feel  it  sensi- 
bly." Tb.  p.  10. 

In  making  these  quotations,  I  have  confined 
myself  to  his  sermons,  to  which  he  has  referred, 
as  fully  explaining  his  views  on  the  points  in 
question,  and  answering  all  objections;  but 
there  is  another  portion  of  evidence,  which  is 
equally  clear.  All  his  sermons  are  not  printed; 
but  in  some  of  this  decription,  he  made  decia 
rations  which  are  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
those  who  were  eye  and  ear  witnesses:  such 
was  the  sermon  he  preached  at  Purchase,  the 
1st  of  5th  month,  in  1828.  I  have  conversed 
with  several  individuals,  who  are  persons  of 
undisputed  veracity,  who  were  present,  and  will 
testify  that  in  the  meeting  alluded  to,  he  de- 
clared, there  was  a  great  deal  said  about  judg- 
ment after  death,  which  was  all  an  ignis  fatuus 
held  out  to  terrify  men,  and  cause  them  to  bow 
to  creeds  and  priestcraft.  For  his  part,  he 
knew  of  no  purgatory  after  death,  but  he  went 
to  judgment  every  day,  and  so  did  every  other 
man  and  woman,  and  there  was  no  other  day 
of  judgment — all  the  heaven  and  hell  there  was, 
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is  in  us — we  received  our  rewards  and  punish- 
ments every  day — our  heaven  and  Hell  daily, 
and  all  he  believed  we  ever  should. 

This  statement  was  published  in  a  letter  in 
"The  Friend"  of 6th  month,  14th,  1828;  and 
though  it  contains  no  sentiment  not  fairly  ex- 
pressed in  the  quotations  already  taken  from 
his  printed  sermons,  published  by  his  stenog- 
rapher, M.  T.  C.  Gould,  and  referred  to  by 
himself,  even  in  the  answers  to  the  six  queries; 
yet,  when  he  visted  the  western  country,  in 
1828,  some  of  his  active  partisans  from  this 
neighbourhood  met  him  at  Redstone,  where, 
if  my  recollection  does  not  fail  me,  he  wrote  a 
reply;  which  was  rapidly  circulated,  in  the  form 
of  hand-bills,  in  every  direction.  I  have  not 
that  reply  at  hand,  and,  of  course,  cannot  make 
quotations  from  it;  but  while  he  attempted  to 
deny  the  statements,  he  completely  confirmed 
them.  He  vindicates  the  idea,  that  judgment 
is  before  death;  and  in  regard  to  heaven  and 
hell,  he  calls  on  the  writer  of  the  letter,  if  he 
has  found  them  without  him,  (that  is,  not  within 
himself,)  to  describe  their  form,  &c.,  and  in 
what  place  or  region  they  are  situated.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  use  precisely  his  language,  but 
such  was  the  substance  of  the  remarks  which 
he  made  in  his  reply. 

The  reader  must  judge  for  himself,  how  far 
the  answer  before  us  to  the  4th  query,  is  cal- 
culated to  remove  the  impression  produced  by 
his  previous  declarations;  especially,  as  he  has 
referred  to  his  sermons  for  an  explanation  of 
his  views. 

(To  be  continued.') 


Extracts  of  a  letter  from  Richard  Claridge 
to  Hugh  Kirk,  a  person,  who  "  was  wholly  a 
stranger  to  him,  but  being  newly  convinced  of 
the  truth,  and  his  soul  under  great  trials  and 
exercises,  he  applied  himself  to  him,  as  one 
who,  from  his  own  experience,  was  capable  of 
instructing  him  in  the  way  of  the  Lord  more 
perfectly.  The  answer  returned  him  by  Rich- 
ard Claridge,  dated  the  29th  of  the  2d  month, 
1702,  full  of  Christian  counsel  and  exhorta- 
tion, was  as  follows:" 
Loving  friend,  Hugh  Kirk, 

I  have  received  two  letters  from  thee,  the 
one  on  the  17th  of  the  12th  month,  and  the 
other  on  the  9ih  of  the  1st  month  last  past; 
and  though  thou  art  unknown  to  me  outwardly, 
and  by  face,  yet  I  have  an  inward  sensible  per- 
ception of  thee  in  the  light  and  life  of  Jesus, 
which  my  soul  discerns,  and  feels  to  be  shining 
and  springing  in  thee,  and  which  is  the  root, 
and  principle  of  that  heavenly  unity,  where- 
into  all  the  faithful  every  where,  and  at  what 
distance  soever,  as  to  outward  place  and  habi- 
tation, are  gathered;  and  in  which  they  stand, 
and  are  preserved  by  virtue  of  that  divine 
power,  which  first  reached  unto  them,  as  they 
abide  in  humility  and  faithfulness  before  the 
Lord  of  life  and  glory. 

The  truth  is  e.xceeding  precious  to  my  soul, 
ajid  when  I  meet  with  a  traveller  rightly  entered 
into  the  way  thereof,  and  truly  exercised  there- 
in, my  heart  is  replenished  with  joy,  and  praises 
ascend  unto  the  Lord,  for  the  good  work  that 
he  hath  begun,  and  supplications  to  him  for 
the  carrying  of  it  on,  and  confirming  it  unto 
the  end. 


Upon  which  account  it  is,  that  I  rejoice  in 
the  Lord,  on  thy  behalf,  and  glory  in  the  God 
of  my  salvation.  For  certainly  he  hath  done 
great  things  for  thee,  as  by  thy  letter  appears  ; 
and  I  am  persuaded  will  yet  do  greater,  as 
thou  standest  in  the  cross  of  Christ,  which  is 
the  power  of  God,  and  waitestin  faith  and  pa- 
tience upon  him,  who  is  nigh  to  help  and  com- 
fort his  children,  who  put  their  trust  in  him, 
and  have  their  eye  to,  and  their  hope  and  ex- 
pectation only  from  him. 

The  ministration  which  thou  informest  me 
thou  hast  been  under,  and  the  exercises  and 
temptations  thou  hast  met  with,  I  have  known 
something  of  in  my  measure,  and  do  bless  the 
name  of  the  Lord  for,  whose  judgments  have 
been  as  physic  to  my  soul,  for  the  purging  out 
that  fllth  and  corruption  which  oppressed  the 
seed  of  life,  and  held  the  truth  of  God  in  un- 
righteousness, in  days  that  are  past. 

And  now  this  is  my  testimony  from  living 
experience,  that  all  who  would  truly  come  to 
eat  of  the  tree  of  life,  which  is  in  the  midst 
of  the  paradise  of  God,  from  which  transgres- 
sion had  driven  them,  must  pass  by  the  flaming 
sword  of  divine  justice.  There  is  no  redemp- 
tion out  of  the  fall,  but  through  judgment;  and 
no  purging  out  of  sin,  but  by  the  spirit  of  burn- 
ing. We  must  first  come  under  the  ministra- 
tion of  condemnation  for  sin,  before  we  can 
witness  redemption  from  it.  And  when  we 
have  experienced  some  progress  in  this  glori- 
ous work  of  deliverance,  Satan  is  very  apt  to 
beset  us  with  variety  of  temptations,  to  stum- 
ble, or  hinder  us  in  our  journey;  as  sometimes 
to  be  ready  to  question  the  truth  itself,  or  to 
sit  down  in  an  easeful  state,  neglecting  to  wait 
to  feel  the  present  influences  of  life,  and  so  ei- 
ther to  feed  upon  past  experiences,  or  to  look 
after  something  future,  and  at  a  distance.  But 
if  we  keep  low  in  the  diligent  exercise  of  that 
divine  gift,  which  the  Lord  hath  bestowed  up- 
on us;  that  is,  if  we  walk  in  the  light,  as  God 
is  in  the  light,  we  shall  have  communication 
with,  and  protection  from  him,  and  the  wicked 
one  cannot  hurt.  For  in  the  light  we  shall  have 
a  clear  discovery  of  all  the  enemy's  snares,  and 
the  Lord  will  minister  strength  unto  us,  accord- 
ing to  our  day,  that  we  may  be  able  to  stand 
against  them.  I  know  he  is  a  subtil  and  wily 
adversary,  and  oft  works  in  a  mystery;  but  here 
our  safety  and  preservation  lies,  namely,  in  the 
light:  into  which  the  enemy  cannot  come;  for 
though  he  may,  and  often  doth  transform  him- 
self into  likenesses  and  similitudes,  yet  the  light 
will  manifest  him,  and  show  him  to  be  the 
prince  of  darkness,  a  liar  and  deceiver;  for  the 
truth  is  not  in  him.  Keep  here  then,  my  friend, 
in  all  thy  trials  and  temptations,  and  thou  wilt 
find  the  light  to  be  unto  thee,  whatsoever  thy 
soul  may  stand  in  need  of. 

For  the  light,  as  it  is  believed  in,  and  obey- 
ed, is  strength  unto  the  weak,  comfort  to  the 
mourners,  bread  to  the  hungry,  water  to  the 
thirsty,  counsel  to  the  ignorant,  and  a  sure  stay 
and  support  to  all  that  trust  in  it. 

Good  is  the  Lord,  can  my  soul  say,  and  his 
mercy  endureth  for  ever.  He  is  nigh  unto  his 
lambs  and  little  ones,  and  as  they  cast  their 
care  upon  him,  so  he  careth  for  them.  For 
his  delight  is  in  them,  and  liis  ear  is  open  to 
their  cry;  for  he  doth,  and  will  arise  for  the 


cry  of  the  poor,  and  for  the  deep  sighing  of 
his  needy  ones,  whose  travel  and  desire  are  af- 
ter him  alone,  and  the  enjoyment  of  his  living  I 
presence.  | 

For  thus  saith  the  Lord,  for  the  comfort  and 
encouragement  of  all  such,  I  the  Lord  will  | 
hear  them;  I  the  God  of  Israel  will  not  forsake  | 
them;  I  will  open  rivers  in  high  places,  and 
fountains  in  the  midst  of  the  valleys  ;  I  will 
make  the  wilderness  a  pool  of  water,  and  the 
dry  land  springs  of  water,  Isa.  xli.  17,  18.  I 
And  of  Sion  he  hath  said,  I  will  abundantly 
bless  her  provision,  and  satisfy  her  poor  with 
bread,  Psal.  cxxxii.  15.  The  bread  which 
Cometh  down  from  heaven,  that  a  man  may 
eat  thereof,  and  not  die,  John  vi.  60.  There- 
fore let  us  continue,  and  travel  from  day  to  day. 
waiting  to  receive  from  the  Lord,  as  he  is 
pleased  to  dispense  unto  us.  The  times  and 
seasons  of  refreshment  are  in  his  hand,  who  ' 
opens  and  shuts  when  he  pleases.  It  is  our 
duty  patiently  to  attend  in  humihty  and  silence; 
for  we  are  nothing,  have  nothing,  and  can  do  \ 
nothing  acceptable  to  him,  but  as  we  receive 
from  him,  who  giveth  unto  every  one  of  us  se- 
verally, as,  and  when  he  will.  He  is  the  giver, 
and  we  the  receivers;  and  therefore  it  behoveth 
us  to  wait  upon  him  in  deep  silence  and  still- 
ness, for  our  strength  is  to  sit  still,  Isa.  xxx.  7. 
For  the  Lord  is  good  unto  them  that  look  for 
him,  unto  them  that  quietly  wait  for  his  salva- 
tion. It  is,  therefore,  good  for  us  to  have  an 
eye  unto  our  leader  and  commander,  and  not 
to  move  or  act  in  our  own  will  and  time;  but 
to  wait  to  be  moved  and  acted  by  him,  in  his 
will  and  time,  who  moveth,  withdraweth,  and 
retumeth,  according  to  his  own  most  holy 
pleasure. 

O,  the  excellent  nature  and  property  of  true 
silence !  In  silence  the  voice  of  the  Lord  is 
heard,  his  work  known,  and  his  power  felt. 
He  that  is  a  stranger  to  silence,  knows  little  of 
the  beginning  or  progress  of  the  Christian 
travel.  It  is  no  wonder,  that  such  an  one 
mistakes  his  way,  and  turns  aside  to  the  ri^ht 
hand  or  the  left,  while  the  silent  waiter  is  pre- 
served from  wandering.  For  in  silent  waiting, 
the  Lord  draws  nigh  to  us,  and  illuminates  us 
by  his  light,  opens  us  by  his  power,  quickens 
us  by  his  life,  sanctifies  us  by  his  spirit,  and 
leads  and  guides  us  by  his  truth.  So  that  if 
we  keep  low  in  silent  waiting  before  the  Lord, 
we  shall  certainly  be  shown  the  way  wherein 
he  would  have  us  to  go.  As  Israel  after  the 
flesh,  knew  when  to  travel,  and  when  not,  by 
the  motion,  or  mansion  of  the  cloud,  that  was 
upon  the  tabernacle;  so  spiritual  Israel  has  a 
certain  guide  to  direct  them,  in  their  travels, 
that  they  may  neither  go  before,  nor  stay  be-  ' 
hind  him.  Now  this  guide  is  the  light  of  Christ, 
which  as  we  faithfully  mind,  we  cannot  err;  for 
in  it  the  eye  is  opened  to  see  and  discover  be- 
tween the  precious  and  the  vile,  between  the 
infallible  and  fallible,  between  the  true  light  and 
all  false  lights,  between  a  true  motion  and  a 
false  one,  between  substance  and  shadow,  faith 
and  fancy,  truth  and  imagination,  the  mystery 
of  God,  and  the  mystery  of  iniquity. 

As  to  exercises  and  temptations,  it  is  with 
me  farther  to  say,  that  they  are  one  part  of  our 
lot  and  portion  here;  if  a  man,  says  Christ,  will 
come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take 
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up  his  cross  daily,  and  follow  me,  Luke  ix.  23 
All  that  will  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus,  shall 
suffer  persecution,  saith  the  apostle,  2  Tim. 
iii.  12.  And  through  much  tribulation,  we 
must  enter  into  the  kingdom.  Acts  xiv.  22.  But 
blessed  be  the  Lord  for  ever,  he  is  with  us  in 
all  our  afflictions,  as  we  keep  with  him,  and 
sympathises  with  us,  and  supports  us  under 
them,  that  we  may  be  able  to  bear  them.  He 
remembereth  us  in  our  low  estate,  and  dehver- 
eth  us  out  of  our  distress  ;  for  when  we  cry 
unto  him,  he  answereth  us,  and  granteth  the 
desire  of  our  souls.  For  his  eyes  are  over  the 
righteous,  and  his  ears  are  open  unto  their  cry. 
He  is  nigh  unto  them  that  are  of  a  broken 
heart,  and  saveth  such  as  are  of  a  contrite 
spirit.  So  here  is  a  new  song  put  into  our 
mouths,  even  praises  to  our  God,  who  doth 
great  and  wonderful  things  for  us.  And  here 
is  a  witnessing  from  a  living  experience,  what 
the  holy  ancients  did  in  generations  past.  They 
that  sow  in  tears,  shall  reap  in  joy.  He  that 
goeth  forth  and  weepeth,  bearing  precious  seed, 
shall  doubtless  come  again  with  rejoicing, 
bringing  his  sheaves  with  him,  Psal.  cxxvi.  5, 6. 
Trust  therefore,  my  friend,  in  the  arm  of  the 
Lord's  power,  and  faint  not  when  thou  art  tried 
and  exercised  by  him.  Behold,  happy  is  the 
man  whom  God  correcteth,  and  despise  not 
the  chastening  of  the  Almighty.  For  he  maketh 
sore,  and  he  bindeth  up,  he  woundeth,  and  his 
hands  make  whole.  He  shall  deliver  thee  in 
six  troubles,  yea,  in  seven  there  shall  no  evil 
touch  thee,  Job  v.  17,  18,  19.  Hear  what  the 
Lord  said  of  old  to  his  people;  in  a  httle  wrath 
I  hid  my  face  from  thee,  for  a  moment;  but  with 
everlasting  kindness  will  I  have  mercy  on  thee, 
saith  the  Lord,  thy  Redeemer,  Isa.  liv.  8.  And 
know  tiiat  he  is  the  same  that  ever  he  was,  to 
all  those  that  truly  trust  in  him,  and  humbly 
wait  for  him.  For  I  am  the  Lord,  saith  he,  I 
change  not,  therefore  ye  sons  of  Jacob  are 
not  consumed,  Mai.  iii.  6.  Mark  it,  ye  sons 
of  Jacob,  it  is  the  travelling,  wrestling  seed 
that  obtain  the  blessing,  such  as  Jacob's  was, 
who  wrestled  with  the  angel  of  the  covenant, 
and  would  not  let  him  go,  except  he  blessed 
him,  and  he  prevailed  with  him,  and  had  the 
blessing.  Gen.  xxxii.  24,  26,  28,  29.  These 
travelling  ones,  these  hurigering  and  thirsting 
ones,  that  cannot  be  satisfied  with  any  thing 
short  of  God,  and  the  enjoyment  of  his  living 
presence,  shall,  as  they  continue  so  travelling, 
hungering,  and  thirsting,  see  of  the  travail  of 
their  souls,  and  be  satisfied;  for  the  Lord  never 
said  to  the  seed  of  Jacob,  seek  ye  me  in  vain, 
Isa.  xlv.  19.  Fear  not  therefore,  but  put  thy 
trust  in  the  Lord,  and  he  will  do  great  things 
for  thee.  Behold,  he  will  cause  the  pastures 
of  the  wilderness  to  spring,  the  tree  to  bear 
her  fruit,  the  fig-tree,  and  the  vine  to  yield  their 
strength;  for  he  who  hath  given  the  former, 
will  also  send  the  latter  rain,  and  thy  floor  shall 
be  full  of  wheat,  and  thy  fat  overflow  with  the 
wine  and  oil  of  his  divine  refreshments. 

In  a  sense  of  that  divine  light  and  life,  which 
first  enlightened  and  quickened  my  soul  to  God, 
and  is  my  daily  light  and  preservation,  in  my 
waiting  upon  him,  I  conclude  this  epistle,  sub- 
scribing myself. 

Thy  sincerely  affectionate  friend, 

Richard  Clakidge. 


rOR  THE  FRIEND. 

The  late  Green  street  meeting  of  the  Hicks- 
ites  having  addressed  an  epistle  to  the  yearly 
meeting  of  London,  in  which  they  attempt  to 
elude  the  charges  of  unsoundness  in  principle 
preferred  against  them  by  the  Society  of  Friends 
in  this  country,  it  seems  proper  to  bring  into 
view  some  of  the  prominent  evidences  of  their 
support  and  defence  of  the  doctrines  of  Elias 
Hicks.  After  the  violent  opposition  which 
they  made  to  the  short  declaration  on  some  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Society,  pre- 
pared by  the  meeting  for  sufferings  in  this  city, 
and  the  abuse  which  they  poured  upon  that 
body,  it  is  rather  extraordinary  they  should 
think  it  necessary  so  soon  after  the  separation 
to  issue  any  thing  in  the  form  of  a  creed  them- 
selves. According  to  the  Delaware  Free  Press, 
they  say,  in  their  epistle, "  that  we  reverently  be- 
lieve in  the  historical  account,  of  the  birth,  life, 
works,  and  death  of  our  blessed  Lord  and  Sa- 
viour, Jesus  Christ."  Thatthis  is  not  a  Quaker 
confession  of  faith  must  be  evident  to  every  one 
who  is  versed  in  our  religious  principles.  The 
"  miraculous  conception,"  "  the  mighty  mira- 
cles," the  "  meritorious  sufferings  and  death," 
"  the  glorious  resurrection  and  ascension"  of 
our  Holy  Redeemer,  form  no  part  of  it.  And 
yet,  short  as  it  is,  it  has  created  dissatisfaction 
amongst  themselves,  some  of  whom  have  not 
hesitated  openly  to  deny  it.  What  they  mean 
by  the  terms  "  Lord"  and  "  Saviour"  we  can- 
not tell.  Elias  Hicks  says,  that  "  he  was  an 
outward  Saviour,"  and  "  no  outward  Saviour 
could  have  any  hand  in  the  salvation  of  the 
soul;"  and  as  the  Green  street  meeting  record- 
ed upon  their  minutes  their  unity'with  him  and 
his  labours,  it  is  to  be  presumed  their  views 
correspond  with  his.  This,  however,  we  shall 
now  leave,  and  as  John  Coniley  was  clerk,  and 
we  suppose  signed  this  epistle  on  behalf  of  the 
meeting,  we  shall  proceed  to  show  his  unity  with 
Elias  Hicks  and  his  doctrines,  and  as  an  in- 
troduction, a  concise  view  of  his  policy  will  be 
useful. 

It  may  be  said,  that  he  has  been  the  chief 
agent  within  the  limits  of  Philadelphia  yearly 
meeting  in  detaching  a  large  part  of  its  mem- 
bers from  this  body,  and  while  his  concealed  and 
deep  laid  schemes  have  insured  him  an  equal 
degree  of  success,  his  policy  has  screened  him 
from  the  same  weight  of  public  censure  which 
othershave  meritedand  justly  received.  Aware 
of  the  danger  of  giving  alarm  by  openly  attack- 
ing the  fundamental  and  long  established  prin- 
ciples of  the  Society,  he  craftily  laboured  in  a 
private  manner  upon  the  young  and  unsuspect- 
ing to  infuse  doubts  in  an  indirect  way  respect- 
ing some  of  its  doctrines  and  discipline.  Se- 
veral years  ago  he  made  two  journeys  into  Nf^v 
England  under  the  character  of  religious  visits. 
In  these  tours  he  formed  an  acquaintance  and 
correspondence  with  the  principals  in  the  faction 
which  subsequently  rose  up  there  against  the 
doctrines  and  the  order  ofour  religious  Society. 
On  his  return,  he  soon  gave  evidence,  that  his 
sentiments  had  undergone  a  change,  and  began 
to  communicate  his  "  new  views"  privately  and 
indistinctly,  as  he  thought  it  might  be  safely 
done  without  detection  by  the  'fraternity,'  which 
he  denominated  some  whom  he  well  knew 
could  not  be  deceived  and  warped  aside.  Edu- 


cated in  the  plain  old  fashioned  understanding 
of  the  Scriptures,  he  seemed  to  himself,  like  a 
person  who  had  only  seen  men  as  trees  walking, 
but  now  by  the  effulgence  of  the  New  England 
light  which  had  suddenly  broken  upon  his  vi- 
sion, he  was  prepared  to  give  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures quite  a  new  interpretation,  and  to  reduce 
to  allegory,  what  he  had  before  considered  a 
narrative  of  fact. 

Some  of  the  unpublished  manuscripts  of 
Job  Scott  on  doctrinal  subjects,  which  the  regu- 
larly constituted  organs  in  the  Society  had  dis- 
approved, and  which  were  supposed  to  be  in 
the  safe  keeping  of  the  person  who  had  been 
entrusted  with  them,  were  obtained  by  John 
Comley,  and  clandestinely  circulated  by  him  af- 
ter his  return,  and  pi  inted  by  some  of  his  friends. 
Standing  in  the  station  of  a  minister — being  a 
member  of  one  of  the  meetings  for  sufferings 
which  had  disagreed  to  the  publication  of  these 
essays,  and  employed  in  other  different  services, 
it  was  certainly  very  dishonourable,  and  indi- 
cates a  degree  of  singular  duplicity,  to  be  sec- 
retly and  insidiously  engaged  in  counteracting 
the  established  order  of  Society,  and  sapping 
those  very  principles,  which  it  holds  as  of  re 
ligious  obligation,  while  he  seemed  to  be  in 
unity  with  them,  and  with  the  body  of  Friends. 
In  endeavouring  to  lay  waste  the  importance 
of  "  doctrines,"  "  opinions,"  &c.  he  and  his 
party  have,  in  word,  extolled  fruits"  and 
"  works;"  but  we  believe,  that  no  honest,  up- 
right man  of  sound  judgment,  can  pronounce 
this  work  of  undermining  the  foundation  of  a 
religious  fabric  in  a  covert  and  secret  manner, 
while  he  professed  unity  with  it,  to  be  the  fruits 
of  righteousness,  produced  by  the  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  In  this  disguised  manner, 
however,  John  Comley  carried  on  his  opera- 
lions,  and,  we  believe,  has  done  more  to  sow 
the  seeds  of  disaffection  than  any  other  man 
within  our  limits.  He  has  not  openly  avowed 
with  candour  and  frankness  his  true  principles; 
but  he  has  accomplished  his  purpose  by  placing 
stumbling  blocks  in  the  way  of  the  weak, 
starting  doubts  in  private  circles  upon  doctrin- 
al points,  and  upon  the  usages  of  the  Society, 
and  by  infusing  suspicions  respecting  the  actions 
and  motives  of  some  of  its  most  worthy  mem- 
bers. With  inexperienced  persons,  who  were 
perplexed,  and  beclouded  by  such  artifices,  his 
plain  and  plausible  noien  passed  as  sufficient 
authority  for  the  correctness  of  his  views. 
If  we  look  into  his  public  discourses,  delivered 
amono-  and  printed  by  his  own  people,  we  dis- 
cover his  attempts  to  convert  into  figure, 
some  of  the  plain  testimonies  of  the  evangehsts 
respecting  the  merits  and  offices  of  the  Re- 
deemer. We  do  not  find,  that  he  speaks  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  as  the  Mediator  and  propitiation  for 
fallen  man.  He  seems  in  some  instances  pur- 
posely to  keep  him  out  of  view,  and  when  he 
stumbles  on  any  of  his  precepts  or  doctrines, 
they  are  often  quoted  in  such  manner  as  to  con- 
ceal the  high  cliaracter  of  him  whence  they 
origmated.  Elias  Hicks'  doctrines  are  now  in 
print  with  his  own  sanction,  and  cannot  be 
evaded.  John  Comley  is  one  of  the  chief 
rulers  and  leaders  among  his  followers,  and  has 
this  year  been  appointed  the  organ  of  their 
Green  street  j^early  meeting;  and  as  our  object 
is  to  show  that  he  and  they  have  completely 
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identified  themselves  with  Elias  Hicks  by  sup- 
porting him  and  his  doctrines,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  hold  tlje  religious  principles  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  we  shall  adduce  in  our  next 
some  fkcls  going  to  establish  this  point.  S. 


MEMORY. 

A  pen — to  register  ;  a  key — 
That  winds  through  secret  wards ; 
Are  well  assigned  to  memory 
By  allegoric  bards. 

As  aptly  also  might  be  given 

A  pencil  to  her  hand  ; 

That,  softening  objects,  sometimes  even 

Outstrips  the  heart's  demand  ; 

That  smooths  foregone  distress,  the  lines 
Of  lingering  care  subdues, 
Long-vanished  happiness  refines. 
And  clothes  in  brighter  hues  : 

Yet,  like  a  tool  of  fancy,  works 
Those  spectres  to  dilate 
That  startle  conscience,  as  she  lurks 
Within  her  lonely  seat. 

Oh  !  that  our  lives,  which  flee  so  fast, 
In  purity  were  such. 
That  not  an  image  of  the  past 
Should  fear  that  pencil's  touch'. 

Retirement  then  might  hourly  look 
Upon  a  soothing  scene. 
Age  steal  to  his  allotted  nook, 
Contented  and  serene ; 

With  heart  as  calm  as  lakes  that  sleep 

In  frosty  moonlight  glistening  ; 

Or  mountain  rivers  where  they  creep 

Along  a  channel  smooth  and  deep. 

To  their  own  far-off  murmurs  listening. 

Wordsworth. 


The  spring  being  the  season  of  the  year  at  which 
the  prejudices  and  mistakes  of  a  great  number  of  per- 
sona induce  them  to  resort  to  bleeding,  or  to  some 
active  medicine,  with  the  view  of  increasing  their 
health,  and  guarding  against  disease,  it  may  be  pro- 
per, now,  to  warn  all  such  against  the  prejudicial 
tendency  of  this  practice.  It  is,  indeed,  far  more  apt 
to  invite  an  attack  of  disease  than  to  guard  them  a- 
gainst  it.  All  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  resorted 
to,  can,  however,  be  very  certainly  answered  by  gen- 
tle daily  exercise,  t  reat  caution  in  adapting  the  dress 
to  the  rapid  changes  in  the  weather,  and  the  strictest 
temperance. — Journal  of  Health. 


FIFTH  MONTH,  8, 1830. 


It  must  be  considered  among  the  remaikable 
occurrences  of  the  day,  that  a  newspaper  is 
now  published  at  Monrovia,  in  West  Africa., 
and  conducted  too  by  a  coloured  man.  Well 
may  the  National  Gazette  say  of  it:  "  This, 
indeed,  is  a  curiosity  fitted  to  excite  a  new  and 
peculiar  train  of  reflections."  The  New  York 
Commercial  Advertiser,  of  the  3d  instant,  con- 
tains a  paragraph  in  relation  to  it,  accompanied 
with  some  extracts,  which  we  republish,  viz: 
FROM  LIBERIA. 


Water. — Water  drinkers  have  much  keener  appe- 
tites tlian  those  who  drink  beer.    Water  is  the  most 
natural  and  wholesome  of  all  drinks;  it  quickens  the 
appetite,  strengthens  digestion,  quenches  tliirstmost 
readily,  and  effectually  supplies  the  waste  continually 
sustained  by  the  blood  and  juices.    A  strohg  ruddy 
faced  farmer,  had  a  disease  which  induced  tht  late 
celebrated  John  Hunter  to  enjoin  a  total  abstinence 
from  fermented  liquors.    "  Sir,"  said  the  farmer,  "1' 
assure  you  that  I  am  a  very  temperate  man  ;  I  scarce- 
ly ever  exceed  t!irce  pints  of  ale  a  day,  and  I  never 
toucii  spirits."    But  said  Mr.  Hunter,  "you  must 
now  drink  nothing  except  water." — "Sir,"  said  the 
farmer,  "  this  is  impossible,  for  I  cannot  relinquish 
my  employment,  and  you  know,  Sir,  it  is  impossible 
to  work  wiliiout  some  support."    Mr.  Hunter  per- 
ceiving tliat  iiis  patient  was  not  likely  to  be  readily 
convinced,  iiicjuired  how  many  acres  of  land  he  cul- 
tivated, and  liow  many  horses  were  kept  upon  the 
farm,  and  then  boldly  asserted  that  they  were  loo 
few.    Tlic  farmer  maintained  tliat  tlicy  were  suffi- 
cient, but  was  at  length  brought  to  confess  that  they 
worked  hard.    "  Allow  me,  tiien,"  said  Mr.  Hunter, 
"  to  inquire  wliat  it  is  you  give  them  to  drink  ?'" — 
Code  of  Health,  by  J.  Pinney,  Esq. 


We  have  this  morning  (May  3)  received  the  first 
number  of  the  Liberia  Herald,  published  at  Monrovia, 
(West  Africa,)  by  John  B.  Russwarm.  It  is  dated 
March  6.  Mr.  Russwarm  is  a  respectable  coloured 
man,  of  handsome  talents  and  acquirements,  formerly 
the  editor  and  publisher  of  a  paper  devoted  to  the 
interest  of  the  black  population  in  this  city.  He  es- 
poused the  cause  of  the  Colonization  Society  in  this 
city,  and  has  p.ttested  his  sincerity  by  removing  thi- 
ther himself.  The  introductory  essay  of  his  nevv  paper 
is  well  written,  and  we  welcome  it  as  the  avant  courier 
of  African  colonization.  We  extract  the  following 
paragraph : 

"  We  are  in  hopes  through  our  columns  to  bring  to 
light  many  facts  relative  to  the  slave  trade.  It  is  the 
general  opinion  in  the  United  States  and  Europe, 
that  it  has  nearly  ceased,  but  could  an  American  or 
European  reside  on  Cape  Messurado,  and  witness  the 
daily  passage  of  slaves  up  and  down  the  coast ;  and 
see,  what  many  of  our  citizens  have,  hundreds  of  their 
fellow  men  actually  in  chains  on  board,  he  would 
then  begin  to  think,  that  the  traffic  was  far  from  be- 
ing discontinued.  To  such  a  pitch  of  audacity  have 
many  of  these  slavers  arrived,  that  no  merchant 
vessel,  unless  strongly  armed,  is  secure  against  their 
piratical  acts.  They  have  even  been  known  to  leave 
the  Havana  and  other  ports,  for  this  coast,  with  not 
more  than  two  weeks' provision  on  board,  depending 
altogether  with  falling  in  with  vessels,  and  supplying 
themselves.  Some  governments  have  made  the  trade 
piracy,  but  of  what  avail  are  laws,  which  are  enacted 
at  the  distance  of  five  thousand  miles,  without  the 
means  of  inflicting  punishment  ?  Desperadoes,  like 
those  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  must  be  deterred 
by  the  certainty  of  the  punishment,  or  they  never  will 
desist.  Colonies  have  been  planted  by  the  British, 
Portuguese,  French,  and  Danish;  but  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  first,  is  either  strong  enouofh  to  pro- 
hibit the  traffic  in  slaves  from  being  carried  on  in  its 
neighbourhood?  The  average  number  of  slaves  im- 
ported into  the  port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  alone,  for  the 
five  years  preceding  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain, 
amounted  to  23,395  ;  since  then,  the  impoi  tations  in 
1825,  were  29,245;  in  1826,  33,939  ;  in  1827, 29,789 ; 
in  1828,43,535;  in  1829,  to  the  26th  of  March,  13,450." 

Monrovia,  March  6. 
Plundering. — On  Tuesday,  23d  ultimo,  six  Kroo- 
men,  who  had  plundered  several  articles  from  on 
board  the  Brisk,  Captain  Dring,  at  the  leeward,  were 
apprehended  and  lodged  in  the  prison  in  this  town 
t'Y  the  vigilance  of  our  sheriff.  Captain  Dring,  im- 
rrieAiatoly  on  being  robbed,  conveyed  intelligence  to 
his  agtni  here,  and  though  the  Kroomen  had  left  our 
borders  for  Eicrra  Leone,  they  were  induced  to  re 
turn  upon  a  tal.so  report,  that  two  boats  had  preceded 
them  for  that  placo.  They  are  now  in  chains,  await- 
ing the  arrival  of  Captain  Dring. 

Important.— W'c  arc  happy  to  inform  our  citizens, 
that  the  road  from  Millsliuij  to  King  Boatswain's, 
(Bo  Poro,  Condo  country,)  Towards  the  opening  of 
which  many  of  ihem  liberally  subscribed,  is  now  fin- 
ished. We  anticipate  much  increase  of  trade  with 
the  interior,  and  a  communication  with  nations,  with 
whose  manners  and  customs  we  are  but  partially  ac- 
quainted. 


are  the  Rev.  Mr.  Erskine  and  family,  late  of  Ten- 
nessee. Mr.  Erskine  is  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
church. 

Active  Benevolence. — The  whole  expenses  of  the 
late  expedition  by  the  Liberia,  is  defrayed  by  the 
auxiliary  colonization  society  of  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania. A  noble  deed,  worth  a  thousand  volumes 
of  commentaries. 

Feb.  25  th. — Arrived, brig  Orbit,  Woodbury,  of  New 
York,  from  the  coast  of  Brazil,  and  sailed  down  the 
coast  on  the  26th. 

27th. — Arrived,  brig  Liberia,  Sherman,  42  days 
from  Norfolk,  with  58  emigrants.  Passengers,  Dr. 
Anderson,  assistant  agent,  and  Rev.  Messrs.  Dietschy 
and  Graner,  German  missionaries.  We  are  happy 
to  inform  our  distant  friends,  that  the  emigrants  are 
all  in  good  health,  and  are  temporarily  located  in 
convenient  houses  at  Caldwell.  The  Liberia  brings 
out  many  articles  for  the  use  of  the  colony.  Files  of 
papers  have  also  come  to  hand,  but  we  cannot  avail 
ourselves  of  their  contents,  in  this  number,  for  want 
of  room. 

March  4th. — Arrived,  British  brig  Heroine,  Cole, 
46  days  from  Barbadoes,  with  91  re-captured  Afri- 
cans. Passengers,  A.  H.  Mechlin,  Esq.  government 
agent,  and  Dr.  Smith,  U.  S.  N.  The  re-captured 
Africans  were  first  embarked  in  the  schr.  Washing- 
ton Barge,  from  Amelia  Island,  Florida,  but  after 
beating  about  89  days,  she  was  compelled  to  put  into 
Barbadoes.  Deaths,  during  the  passage,  from  sick- 
ness, 9. — JVew  York  Com.  Adv. 


From  a  paragraph  in  the  African  Repository  and 
Colonial  Journal  for  March,  it  appears,  that  the  fine 
nsw  brig  Montgomery,  sailed,  or  was  to  have  sailed, 
from  Norfolk,  on  the  25th  ultimo,  to  Liberia,  with 
thirty  slaves,  recently  emancipated  by  Joel  Early, 
Esq.,  of  Georgia,  with  others;  some  of  whom  were 
liberated  for  the  express  purpose  of  colonization  ;  con- 
stituting together  a  valuable  reinforcement  to  the 
colony.  Circumstances  required  the  early  departure 
of  this  vessel,  and  it  was,  therefore,  deemed  impossi- 
ble to  obtain  emigrants  from  remote  parts  of  the 
country. 

It  is  stated  in  a  late  paper,  that  the  committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  "  on  the  affairs  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  has  reported  a  bill,  wliicii,  if 
passed,  will  put  an  end  to  the  revolting  and  disgrace- 
ful scenes  which  have  been  so  often  witnessed  in  the 
capital  of  this  republic, — the  importation  of  slaves 
from  the  adjoining  states  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  and 
the  actual  sale  of  such  slaves  at  auction,  before  the 
eyes  of  an  indignant  community.  The  bill  provides 
that  any  slave  so  introduced  'shall  immediately  be 
free;''  and  that  the  freedom  thus  given,  'shall  not  be 
deemed  a  mere  penalty  upon  the  individual  importing 
or  bringing  in  any  person  as  a  slave  as  aforesaid,  but 
shall  be  the  right  and  privilege,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
the  person  so  imported  and  brought  in.'  An  ex- 
ception is  made  in  favour  of  citizens  of  the  District 
owning  slaves,  or  acquiring  them  in  any  lawful  man- 
ner in  any  of  the  states  or  territories:  and  also  in 
favour  of  transient  residents,  so  far  as  to  permit  them 
to  bring  in  and  keep  with  them  their  domestic  slaves 
during  their  continuance  in  the  District;  with  this 
provision,  however,  that  'it  shall  not  be  lawful  for 
any  person  to  sell  any  slave  permitted  to  be  brought 
into  said  District  in  either  manner  as  aforesaid,  until 
such  person  shall  have  continued  to  reside  with  such 
slave  in  said  District  at  least  three  whole  years  next 
before  such  sale,  except  in  case  of  disposition  by  the 
last  v/ill  and  testament  of  the  owner  of  such  slave,  or 
of  the  disposition  by  law  for  payment  of  bona  Jide 
debts, or  consequent  upon  intestacy.'" 

There  are  parts  of  the  communication  by  "  Beta," 
whicli  render  its  insertion  inexpedient.  We  regret 
the  circumstance,  as  he  gives  evidence  of  qualifica- 
tions which  might  be  advantageously  turned  to  our 
account. 


Correction. 

In  the  account  of  Magdalene  Roux,  tiie  time  of  her 
death  mentioned  in  tlie  heading,  instead  of  28th, 
„    .  ,  should  be  25th  of  8th  month.    Same  article, 3^2(1  lino 

J^migranls,—^  Among  the  emigrants  in  the  Liberia,  [  from  top,  of  second  column,  for  sil  read  visU. 
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FOR.  THE  FRIEND. 

THE  ARCTIC  REGIONS. 

(Continued from  p.  234.) 

No  inanimate  production  of  the  polar  seas 
excites  so  much  astonishment  as  the  ice,  not 
only  from  its  abundance,  and  variety  of  form, 
but  also  from  the  important  effects  which  it  pro- 
duces on  every  thing  around  it.  From  accurate 
investigation,  it  appears,  that  near  a  million  of 
square  miles  about  the  northern  pole,  and  a 
million  and  a  half  around  the  southern  pole, 
are  nearly,  or  quite,  inaccessible  to  navigators, 
from  a  hitherto  impenetrable  barrier  of  ice. 

The  northern  navigators  have  given  distin- 
guishing names  to  the  various  kinds  of  ice;  a 
few  of  which  it  may  be  useful  to  define. 

An  iceberg,  or  ice  mountain,  is  a  large  in- 
sulated peak  of  floating  ice;  or  a  glacier  occu- 
pying a  ravine  or  valley,  generally  opening  on 
to  the  sea,  in  an  arctic  country. 

A  field,  is  a  sheet  so  extensive  that  its  limits 
cannot  be  seen  from  a  mast's  head. 

A  floe,  is  similar  to  a  field,  but  smaller.  Drift 
ice  is  floating  ice  of  various  shapes,  still  smaller. 

Bay  ice,  is  ice  newly  formed  in  the  sea. 
Sludge,  is  the  water  partially  congealed — the 
rudiments  of  the  large  masses.  A  hummock, 
is  a  protuberance  upon  any  plane  of  ice  above 
the  general  level. 

On  the  freezing  of  sea  water,  the  greater 
part  of  the  salt  it  contains  is  deposited,  and  the 
frozen  mass  when  melted,  generally  yields  fresh 
water;  when  first  formed  at  sea,  ice  is  gen- 
erally very  porous,  but,  as  it  thickens,  it  ob- 
tains great  solidity  and  compactness. 

The  newly  formed  ice  is  mostly  of  a  whitish 
colour,  and  partly  opaque,  whilst  the  ice  of  the 
bergs  and  fields  is  generally  transparent. — 
"  Large  pieces,"  says  Scoresby,  "■  may  oc- 
casionally be  obtained,  possessing  a  degree  of 
purity  and  transparency,  equal  to  those  of  the 
most  beautiful  crystal."  Fresh  water  ice 
(the  ice  of  the  bergs  and  fields),  continues  the 
same  acute  observer,  "is  fragile,  but  hard;  the 
edges  of  a  fractured  part  are  frequently  so 
keen,  as  to  inflict  a  wound  like  glass.  The 
most  transparent  pieces  are  capable  of  concen- 
trating the  rays  of  the  sun,  so  as  to  produce  a 
considerable  intensity  of  heat.    With  a  lump 


of  ice,  of  by  no  means  regular  convexity,  I 
have  frequently  burnt  wood,  fired  gunpowder, 
melted  lead,  and  lit  the  sailors'  pipes,  to  their 
great  astonishment;  all  of  whom,  who  could 
procure  the  needful  articles,  eagerly  flocked 
around  me,  for  the  satisfaction  of  smoking  £ 
pipe,  ignited  by  such  extraordinary  means 
Their  astonishment  was  increased,  on  observ 
ing  that  the  ice  remained  firm  and  pellucid, 
while  the  solar  rays  emerging  from  it  were  so 
hot,  that  the  hand  could  not  be  kept  longer  in 
the  focus  than  for  the  space  of  a  few  seconds 
In  ihp  fnrmation  of  these  lenses,  I  roughed  them 
out  with  a  small  axe,  then  scraped  them  with  a 
knife,  and  polished  them  merely  by  the  warmth 
of  the  hand,  supporting  them  during  the  ope 
ration  in  a  woollen  glove." 

It  has  been  supposed,  that  the  immense 
quantities  of  ice  which  are  formed  in  the  polar 
regions,  are  generally  produced  in  the  vicinity 
of,  and  that  their  formation  is  dependent  upon 
the  presence  of  land — the  best  informed  ob- 
servers, however,  esteem  tliis  to  be  an  error. 

With  the  exception  of  the  icebergs,  all  the 
various  kinds  of  ice  are  capable  of  being  pro- 
duced in  the  open  sea,  provided  that  the  water 
be  of  the  requisite  temperature.  The  first 
appearance  of  ice  is  in  detached  crystals,  or 
sludge,  resembling  snow  undissolved;  this  sub- 
stance smooths  the  sea,  and,  when  the  cold  is 
intense  and  the  surface  of  the  water  calm,  soon 
becomes  a  continuous  sheet  of  ice.  When  the 
water  is  rough,  the  new  ice  is  broken  into  small 
pieces  immediately  after  freezing,  and  these 
pieces  becoming  gradually  united,  a  rough  sheet 
of  ice,  composed  of  small  blocks  aggregated 
together,  is  at  last  formed.  Under  the  dis- 
advantage of  a  rough  sea,  and  a  brisk  wind, 
Scoresby  witnessed  the  formation  of  ice,  of  suf- 
ficient thickness  to  stop  the  progress  of  a  ship, 
in  the  open  ocean;  and  we  have  the  testimony 
of  Captain  Parry,  that  bay  ice  (as  it  is  tech- 
nically called)  will  form  on  the  ocean  to  the 
thickness  of  seven  feet. 

The  first  ice  that  is  met  with,  in  sailing  to- 
wards the  north,  is  either  the  berg  or  ice  moun- 
tain, or  the  drift  ice,  which  is  composed  of 
fragments  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  broken  from 
the  larger  masses.  Drift  ice  derives  its  principal 
interest  from  the  infinite  variety  of  shapes  which 
it  is  made  to  assume,  by  the  action  of  the  sea 
upon  it  in  high  winds  and  heavy  swells — blocks 
of  ice,  originally  shapeless  and  uninteresting, 
by  the  operation  of  these  causes,  are  often 
wrought  into  exact  resemblances  of  animals 
and  works  of  art:  figures  of  bears,  sometimes 
elevated  on  pedestals,  antique  tables,  busts  and 
heads  of  various  beasts,  are  not  unfrequently 
seen;  roofs  supported  by  Ionic  columns  and 
Gothic  arches,  the  former  with  capitals  and 
mouldings,  all  formed  with  astonishing  archi- 


tectural precision,  have  sometimes  been  ob- 
served by  northern  explorers. 

There  is  little  difficulty  in  imagining,  among 
the  endless  varieties  of  form  which  masses  of  ice 
must  naturally  assume,  when  subject  to  the 
constant  action  of  the  waves,  that  figures  of 
animals,  and  of  simple  works  of  art,  might  oc- 
casionally occur;  but  the  occurrence  of  regular 
columns  and  shafts  might  be  questioned,  was 
not  the  evidence  of  their  existence  full  and  un- 
equivocal, and  their  formation  accounted  for 
without  difficulty.  A  mass  of  ice  of  this  de- 
scription was  seen  in  the  Greenland  sea,  a  few 
years  ago,  and  a  drawing  of  it  taken  by  a  per- 
son in  a  ship,  which  was  becalmed  in  its  vicinity 
for  a  considerable  interval.  It  consisted  of 
an  immense  table  of  ice,  140  feet  long  and  15 
broad,  supported  by  three  columns  on  a  sub- 
marine base,  probably  much  more  extensive; 
the  table,  or  roof,  consisted  of  rough  fractured 
ice,  covered  with  snow.  The  columns  were 
of  solid  grey  ice,  and  the  arches  between  of 
six  or  eight  feet  elevation  above  the  water,  and 
perhaps  ten  feet  span.  It  is  supposed,  that  this 
mass  was  originally  a  hummock  raised  upon  a 
large  base;  that  the  action  of  the  sea  on  all 
sides,  gradually  undermined  the  roof  and  left 
the  pillars  standing,  and  that  they  finally  be- 
came smooth  by  the  attrition  of  detached  mass- 
es of  ice,  such  as  are  often  seen  in  the  polar 
seas  moving  with  a  rotatory  motion,  as  if  round 
a  centre.  After  this  was  accomplished,  it 
probably  got  into  a  smoother  sea,  and  a  part 
of  the  roof  breaking  o0^,  the  mass  became  spe- 
cifically lighter,  and  the  base  of  the  column, 
formerly  submerged,  now  appeared  above  the 
level  of  the  water.  ^'  The  slight  waves,  now 
operating  in  a  different  place,  would  reduce 
the  columns  below,  more  than  they  were  above, 
and  consequently  leave  a  moulding;  a  second 
loss  of  weight  from  the  roof,  which  is  con- 
tinually happening  in  such  kinds  of  ice,  would 
elevate  the  roof  a  few  inches  more,  and  give 
rise  to  a  second  moulding.  In  this  way,  or 
somewhat  in  this  way,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
the  piece  of  ice  in  question  had  been  sculp- 
tured into  the  remarkable  form  it  bore." 

We  will  next  notice  the  icejields,  which  are 
truly  said,  by  Scoresby,  "  to  constitute  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  deep."  They  occur  in  the 
Greenland  sea  in  immense  numbers,  and  of  vast 
magnitude;  many  are  of  a  diameter  of  twenty 
or  thirty  miles,  and  when  in  a  state  of  such 
close  combination,  that  no  interstice  can  be 
seen,  they  sometimes  extend  to  a  length  of 
fifty,  or  even  a  hundred  miles. 

The  ice  of  which  they  are  composed,  is 
generally  pure  and  fresh,  and,  in  large  fields, 
froiTi  ten  to  twenty  feet  in  thickness.  The 
surface  of  some  fields  is  regular  and  smooth, 
in  patches  of  thousands  of  acres;  but  more 
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frequently,  they  are  diversified  by  hummocks, 
isolated  or  in  continuous  ridges,  from  thirty  to 
fifty  feet  in  height.  Scoresby  relates,  that  he 
once  saw  a  "field"  so  smooth,  that  he  imagined 
that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  snow  upon  its 
surface,  a  coach  might  have  been  driven 
over  it  many  leagues,  in  a  direct  line,  without 
obstruction  or  danger.  During  the  coldest 
part  of  the  year,  the  fields  are  covered  with  a 
coat  of  snow  from  one  to  six  feet  in  thickness, 
of  the  most  pure  and  brilliant  white.  The 
general  appearance  of  a  heavy  field  of  ice,  is 
bold,  striking,  and  picturesque — its  beauty  and 
grandeur  arising  from  the  number  and  diversi- 
fied form  of  its  hummocks — from  the  brilliant 
covering  of  snow,  delicately  shaded  with  blue 
in  every  cavern  and  recess — together  with  the 
prodigious  extent  of  its  surfaces,  and  the  con- 
trast it  forms  with  the  darkness  of  the  adjoin- 
ing waters. 

Owing  to  the  various  action  of  the  wind  and 
currents,  and  their  diversity  of  size,  the  ice 
fields  do  not  drift  quietly  and  in  a  body,  but  a 
variety  of  rapid  and  contrary  motions  take 
place.  "The  occasional  rapid  motion  of  fields," 
gays  Scoresby,  "  with  the  strange  effects  pro- 
duced by  such  immense  bodies  on  any  opposing 
substance,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  objects 
the  polar  seas  present,  and  is  certainly  the 
most  terrific.  They  not  unfrequently  acquire 
a  rotatory  movement,  whereby  their  circum- 
ference attains  a  velocity  of  several  miles  per 
hour.  A  field,  thus  in  motion,  coming  in  con- 
tact with  another  at  rest,  or,  more  especially, 
with  another  having  a  contrary  direction  of 
movement,  produces  a  dreadful  shock.  A 
body  of  more  than  ten  thousand  millions  of 
tons  in  weight*  meeting  with  resistance,  when 
in  motion,  produces  consequences  which  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  conceive.  The  weaker 
field  is  crushed  with  an  awful  noise — some 
times  the  destruction  is  mutual — pieces  of  huge 
dimensions  and  weight,  are  not  unfrequently 
piled  upon  the  top,  to  the  height  of  twenty  or 
thirty  feet,  while  a  proportionate  quantity  is 
depressed  beneath.  The  view  of  those  stu 
pendous  effects,  in  safety^  exhibits  a  picture 
sublimely  grand;  but  where  there  is  danger  of 
being  overwhelmed,  terror  and  dismay  must  be 
the  predominant  feelings." 

"  It  may  easily  be  imagined,"  continues 
Scoresby,  "  that  the  strongest  ship  is  but  ai 
insignificant  impediment  between  two  fields  in 
motion.    Numbers  of  vessels,  since  the  es 
tablishment  of  the  fishery,  have  been  thus  de 
jtroyed — some  have  been  thrown  upon  the  ice 
some  have  had  their  hulls  completely  torn  open 
or  divided  in  two,  and  others  have  been  over 
run  by  the  ice,  and  buried  beneath  its  heaped 
fragments.    The  Dutch  have  lost  as  many  as 
twenty-three  sail  of  ships  among  the  ice,  in 
one  year." 

Two  or  three  anecdotes  will  illustrate  these 
effects  in  a  forcible  manner. 

Captain  Scoresby,  in  the  year  1814,  was  en- 
deavouring to  extricate  his  ship  from  some  of 
the  heaviest  ice  which  the  Greenland  seas  pre- 
sent, when  he  found  his  course  unexpectedly 


arrested  by  an  isthmus  of  ice,  formed  by  the 
point  of  an  immense  field  on  one  side,  and 
some  jioes  on  the  other.  Having  moored  his 
ship  to  the  largest  field,  he  went  on  foot  over 
the  ice  to  the  point  of  collision  between  the 
two  opposing  pieces,  in  order  to  have  a  more 
accurate  view  of  their  condition.  He  found 
that  one  field  overlayed  the  other,  and  that 
although  it  had  forced  up  a  heavy  mass  of  broken 
ice,  yet  its  progress  was  not  abated,  and  that 
was  moving  on  "  with  a  majestic  motion, 
producing  a  noise  resembling  that  of  com- 
plicated machinery,  or  distant  thunder.  The 
pressure  was  so  immense,"  says  the  intrepid 
navigator,  "that  numerous  fissures  were  oc- 
casioned, and  the  ice  repeatedly  rent  beneath 
my  feet.  In  one  of  the  fissures,  I  found  the 
snow  on  the  level  to  be  three  and  a  half  feet 
deep,  and  the  ice  upwards  of  twelve.  In  one 
place,  hummocks  had  been  thrown  up  to  the 
height  of  twenty  feet  from  the  surface  of  the 
field,  and  at  least  twenty-five  from  the  level  of 
the  water;  they  extended  fifty  or  sixty  yanls  in 
length,  and  fifteen  in  breadth,  forming  a  mass 
of  about  two  thousand  tons  in  weight.  The 
majestic,  unvaried  movement  of  the  ice — the 
singular  noise  with  which  it  was  accompanied 
— the  tremendous  power  exerted — and  the 
wonderful  effects  produced,  were  calculated  to 
excite  sensations  of  novelty  and  grandeur,  in 
the  mind  of  the  most  careless  spectator." — 
"Arctic  Regions,"  vol.  i.  page  250 

In  the  year  1819,  several  English  ships, 
Baffin's  bay,  were  endeavouring  to  press 


consequence  of  exposure,  in  a  fit  of  drunken- 
ness, after  the  ship  was  lost." 

The  error  which  caused  the  destruction  of 
these  vessels,  was  in  adhering  to  the  fast  land 
ice,  and  in  relying  on  the  protection  of  their 
docks.  Several  ships,  and  amongst  them  an 
old  vessel,  kept  as  far  from  the  stationary  ice 
as  possible,  amongst  loose  pieces  and  smaller 
and  more  distant  floes;  and  were,  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  preserved  without  injury. — See 
Edinburgh  Ency.,  vol.  xvi.  part  1.  Z. 
CTo  be  continued.') 


*  A  field  of  thirty  nautical  miles  square,  and  thir- 
teen feet  in  thickness,  would  weigh  Bomewhat  more 
than  is  here  mentioned. — Scokesbt. 


through  between  the  ice  attached  to  the  land, 
and  some  moving  floes  on  the  other  side.  Find 
ing  themselves  enveloped,  the  crews  cut  a  kind 
of  docks  into  the  stationary  ice,  in  which  the 
ships  were  moored;  one  of  these  was  340  yards 
from  the  outer  edge  of  the  ice,  and  the  ice 
through  which  it  was  cut  was  from  five  to  nine 
feet  thick;  one  of  the  ships  lay  a  httle  while  in 
safety,  but  a  heavy  swell  forcing  the  moving 
fields  against  the  land  ice,  overlapped  its 
surface,  and  broke  the  sides  of  the  dock  into 
pieces,  and  finally  pushed  an  angle  of  the  ice 
so  as  to  stave  a  hole  of  thirty  feet  large  into 
the  side  of  the  vessel.    On  receiving  the  injury, 
the  ship  rapidly  filled  with  water,  and  heeled 
over  on  one  side;  the  crew  escaping  hastily, 
by  means  of  the  boats.    The  ice  then  stopped 
running;  but  after  laying  a  while  in  this  con 
dition,  a  fresh  current  reached  the  ship,  and 
entirely  forced  her  out  of  sight,  underneath  the 
land  ice.    A  few  minutes  after,  another  ship 
laying  hard  by  was  caught  by  the  crush,  and 
pressed  on  the  broad  side  and  on  the  bow 
so  that  she  burst  open,  her  masts  fell,  and  in 
twenty  minutes  she  was  overrun  by  the  ice 
and  for  the  time  totally  disappeared.  Some 
time  after  this,  two  other  ships  laying  in  these 
docks,  were  set  upon  by  the  ice,  and  the  press 
was  so  heavy,  that  one  ship  passed  fairly  over 
the  other,  burying  her  in  the  waves — the  former 
righted,  but  in  a  few  minutes,  the  run  renewing 
the  ice  penetrated  her  broadside,  carried  away 
all  her  masts,  and  actually  forced  the  cables  and 
other  stores  out  of  the  gun  room,  through  the 
side  of  the  ship,  upon  the  ice.  She  was,  in  fact 
completely  crushed  to  pieces, 

"  Out  of  all  the  ships  that  were  wrecked 
only  one  man  lost  his  life;  and  be  did  so  io 
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HISTORICAli  SKETCHES 

Of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
(Continued  from  p.  235.) 

A  small  meeting  continued  to  be  privately 
held  in  the  woods,  near  Flushing;  which  was 
joined,  in  the  year  1661,  by  John  Bowne  and 
his  wife,  who  then  lived  in  the  village  of  Flush- 
From  that  time,  the  meeting  was  held 
at  the  house  of  John  Bowne,  who  was  soon 
called  upon  to  give  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his 
conversion.  In  the  year  1662,  he  was  arrested 
and  fined  by  the  magistrates,  for  holding  in  his 
house  the  conventicles  of  "  that  heretic  and 
abominable  sect,  called  Quakers;"  and  forbid- 
den, on  pain  of  double  forfeiture,  from  again 
attending  their  meetings.  As  he  refused  to 
pay  the  fine,  he  was  imprisoned,  and  after 
much  cruel  suffering  and  privation,  was  banish- 
ed to  Holland,  and  transported  thither  in  one 
of  the  Dutch  West  India  company's  ships. 

The  following  despatch,  from  the  governor 
and  council,  respecting  him,  is  worth  preserv- 
ing, for  the  sake  of  the  reply: 

"Honourable,  right  respectable  gentlemen — 
We  omitted  in  our  general  letter  the  troubles 
and  difficulties,  which  we,  and  many  of  our 
good  inhabitants,  liave  since  some  time  met 
with,  and  which  are  daily  renewed  by  the  sect 
called  Quakers;  chiefly  in  the  country,  and 
principally  in  the  English  villages,  establishing 
forbidden  conventicles,  and  frequenting  those, 
against  our  published  placards;  and  disturbing, 
in  a  manner,  the  public  peace;  in  so  far,  that 
several  of  our  magistrates  and  well  affectioned 
subjects,  remonstrated  and  complained  to  us, 
from  time  to  time,  of  their  insufferable  ob- 
stinacy, unwilling  to  obey  our  orders  or  judg- 
ment. 

"Among  others,  one  of  their  principal  leaders, 
John  Bowne,  who,  for  his  transgression,  was, 
in  conformity  to  the  placards,  condemned  in 
an  amende  of  1 50  guilders;  who  has  been  now 
under  arrest  more  than  three  months,  for  his 
unwillingness  to  pay,  obstinately  persisting  in 
his  refusal,  in  which  he  still  continues,  so  that 
we  at  last  resolved,  or  were  rather  compelled, 
to  transport  him  in  this  ship  from  this  province, 
in  the  hope  that  others  might  by  it  be  discour- 
aged. If,  nevertheless,  by  these  means,  no 
more  salutary  impression  is  made  upon  others, 
we  shall,  though  against  our  inclinations,  be 
compelled  to  prosecute  such  persons  in  a  more 
severe  manner.  On  which,  we  previously 
solicit  to  be  favoured  with  your  honours'  wise 
and  foreseeing  judgment,  &c. 

"  Fort  Amsterdam,  New  Netherlands,  Jan. 
9tb,  1663." 
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The  reply  of  the  West  India  company  to  the 
foregoing  letter,  is  full  of  sound  practical  wis- 
dom, and  enlightened  policy.  It  is  every  way 
worthy  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  free  towns  of 
the  north  of  Germany,  that  had  so  long  flour- 
ished in  the  light  of  freedom  and  peace,  amidst 
the  darkness  of  surrounding  tyranny,  and  whose 
republican  institutions  were  the  germ  of  the 
civil  and  religious  liberty  of  the  continent. 

"Amsterdam,  16th  April,  1663. 

'•We  finally  did  see,  from  your  last  leitci, 
that  you  had  exiled,  and  transported  hither,  a 
certain  Quaker,  named  John  Bowne;  and  al- 
though it  is  our  cordial  desire,  that  similar  and 
other  sectarians  might  not  be  found  there,  yet 
as  the  contrary  seems  to  be  the  fact,  we  doubt 
very  much  if  vigorous  proceedings  against 
them  ought  not  to  be  discontinued,  except  you 
intend  to  check  and  destroy  your  population; 
which,  however,  in  the  youth  of  your  existence, 
ought  rather  to  be  encouraged  by  all  possible 
means:  Wherefore,  it  is  our  opinion,  that  some 
connivance  would  be  useful;  that  the  con- 
sciences of  men,  at  least,  ought  ever  to  remain 
free  and  unshackled.  Let  every  one  be  un- 
molested, as  long^  as  he  is  modest,  as  long  as 
his  conduct  in  a  political  sense  is  irreproach- 
able, as  long  as  he  does  not  disturb  others, 
or  oppose  the  government.  This  maxim  of 
moderation,  has  always  been  the  guide  of  the 
magistrates  of  this  city;  and  the  consequence 
has  been,  that,  from  every  land,  people  has 
flocked  to  this  asylum.  Tread  thus,  in  their 
steps,  and,  we  doubt  not,  you  will  be  blessed. 
Signed,  Abm.  Wilmendonk. 

David  Van  Baerle." 

John  Bowne  was  landed  in  Ireland,  and 
passed  thence,  by  the  way  of  England,  to  Am- 
sterdam; where,  after  several  interviews  with 
the  directors  of  the  West  India  company,  he 
obtained  permission  to  return  home  to  his 
family,  and  was  assured  of  protection  and 
toleration. 

It  is  said,  that  Governor  Stuyvesant  meeting 
him  in  the  street  of  New  York  after  his  return, 
told  him  he  was  glad  to  see  him  safe  home 
again,  and  that  he  hoped  he  should  never  do  so 
any  more  to  any  of  his  Friends.  This  acknow- 
ledf^ment  may  have  been  the  effect  of  sincere 
repentance;  but  it  more  probably  arose  from 
a  consciousness,  that  the  government  stood  in 
need  of  all  the  kindness  and  favour  it  could  con- 
ciliate. The  preparations  were  then  making 
for  the  campaign  of  the  year  1664,  which  cost 
the  Dutch  governor  his  province;  and  incor- 
porated New  York  for  ever  into  the  great  and 
happy  family  of  the  British  race. 

It  appears  that  there  were,  at  this  time,  set- 
tlements and  meetings  of  Friends  at  various 
places  on  and  near  Long  Island,  such  as  Oys- 
ter Bay,  Gravesend,  Shelter  Island,  &c.  It  is 
worth  noticing,  that  Richard  Smith,  who  ar- 
rived at  Boston,  in  1657,  with  Christopher 
Holder  and  his  company,  and  is  described  as 
being  their  convert,  was  an  inhabitant  of  Long 
Island;  although  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace 
any  connexion  between  him  and  the  Friends, 
whom  we  find  scattered  over  the  island,  in  so 
short  a  time  afterwards. 

Thomas  Thurston  having  his  mind  again 
drawn  to  visit  the  colony  at  Massachusetts  bay, 


and  not  being  able  to  procure  a  passage  to 
Boston,  sailed  for  Virginia,  in  the  year  follow- 
ing that  of  his  banishment  (1658),  with  two 
companions;  he  travelled  on  foot  from  the 
Chesapeake  bay  to  Boston,  through  savage  and 
hostile  tribes,  and  over  a  trackless  and  almost 
impassable  wilderness.  It  was  a  journey  of 
great  peril  and  hardship,  and  could  not  have 
been  performed  without  the  friendly  assistance 
of  the  Indians,  who  acted  as  their  guides,  and 
treated  them  with  great  kindness.  I  notice 
this  ciio.umstance,  as  connected  with  our  first 
authentic  information  concerning  the  settle- 
ment of  Friends  in  Maryland. 

Besse,  in  his  "  Collection  of  Sufferings,"  be- 
gins his  account  of  those  in  Maryland  with  the 
year  1658,  and  apologises  for  his  abruptness 
by  saying,  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  find 
"  any  exact  account  of  the  first  settlement  of 
the  people  called  Quakers  here."  Gough 
simply  states,  that  in  that  year  a  great  convince- 
ment  took  place  in  this  province.  In  examining 
Besse's  work,  I  find  the  names  of  nearly  fifty 
Friends  who  had  suffered  in  their  persons  or 
property,  for  their  testimony  to  our  faith,  in  or 
previous  to  this  year.  The  accusation  against 
many  of  these  was  for  entertaining  Thomas 
Thurston,  who,  it  is  thus  rendered  probable, 
may  have  been  one  of  the  instruments  of  the 
convincement  to  which  Gough  alludes.  It 
appears,  that  this  Thomas  Thurston  settled  in 
Maryland;  and,  it  is  painful  to  learn,  that  he 
afterwards  fell  away  from  the  truth.  John 
Burnyeat  found  him,  in  the  year  1665,  arrayed 
against  Friends,  disturbing  their  meetings,  and 
leading  away  many  of  the  people.  "  It  pleased 
the  Lord,"  adds  he,  "  so  to  assist  us,  and  bless 
our  endeavours,  in  manifesting  the  wickedness 
and  wrongness  of  the  heart  and  spirit  of  the 
man,  that  most  of  the  people  came  to  see  him, 
and  in  the  love  of  God  to  be  restored  into  the 
unity  of  the  truth  again,  to  our  great  comfort, 
truth's  honour,  and  their  everlasting  happiness. 
But  he  himself  was  lost  as  to  the  truth,  and 
became  a  vagabond  and  fugitive  as  to  his  spi- 
ritual condition;  and  little  otherwise,  as  to  the 
outward  condition." 

In  the  year  1661,  Elizabeth  Hooten  and 
Joane  Brooksup  arrived  in  Virginia,  from 
England,  and  went  thence  to  Massachusetts 
bay,  where  they  endured  extreme  cruelties; 
through  which,  it  is  not  presumptuous  to  say, 
that  nothing  less  than  a  peculiar  providence 
of  the  Almighty,  could  have  sustained  them. 
Mary  Tompkins  and  Alice  Ambrose,  having 
paid  a  religious  visit  to  Friends  in  New  Eng- 
land, in  1662,  proceeded  in  the  next  year  to 
visit  Friends  in  Long  Island,  Maryland,  and 
Virginia,  and  returned  to  Boston  in  1664. 
On  their  way  to  the  southern  colonies,  they 
met  with  Joseph  Nicholson,  John  Riddal,  and 
Jane  Mallard  at  Flushing,  on  Long  Island. 
These  Friends  were  then  returning  from  their 
travels  in  Virginia,  and  Maryland,  where  they 
had  endured  much  hardship  and  suffering;  for 
notwithstanding  the  popular  opinion  to  the  con- 
trary, the  early  proceedings  of  the  rulers  of 
Maryland  were  intolerant  and  severe.  It  was 
not  till  nearly  fifty  years  after  the  date  of  the 
charter,  that  full  liberty  of  conscience  was 
^ranted  to  the  Quakers  in  that  province. 
*  In  the  year  1665,  John  Burnyeat  paid  his 


first  visit  to  America.  He  arrived  in  Mary- 
land about  the  latter  part  of  the  first  month, 
and  spent  the  summer  in  visiting  Friends  in  that 
province.  In  the  ensuing  winter,  he  visited 
Friends  in  Virginia;  and  took  shipping  from 
some  part  on  the  Chesapeake  for  New  York, 
in  the  fourth  month,  1666. 

His  journal  gives  us  no  clue,  by  which  to 
ascertain  the  district  or  neighbourhood  through 
which  he  travelled.  All  that  can  be  gathered 
from  it  is,  that  John  Perot  had  visited  those 
provinces  and  Barbadoes  before  him,  and 
deluded  a  very  large  body  of  Friends  with 
his  wild  notions.  "So  in  the  winter  fol- 
lowing," says  he,  "I  went  down  to  Vir- 
ginia, and  when  I  came  there,  the  greatest 
part  of  them  were  led  aside  by  John  Perot, 
and  they  had  quite  forsaken  their  meetings, 
and  did  not  meet  together  once  in  a  year,  and 
had  lost  the  very  form  and  language  of  truth, 
many  of  them,  and  were  become  loose  and  care- 
less," »tc. 

"And  much  discourse,"  adds  he,  "I  had 
with  some  of  the  chief  of  them;  and  through 
much  labour  and  travel  with  them  and  among 
them,  to  maintain  the  principles  of  truth,  and 
our  testimony  and  practice  therein,  I  obtained 
a  meeting,  and  the  Lord's  power  was  with  us 
and  amongst  us,  and  several  were  revived  and 
refreshed,  and  through  the  Lord's  goodness, 
and  his  renewed  visitations,  raised  up  into  a 
service  of  life;  and,  in  time,  came  to  see  over 
the  wiles  of  the  enemy." 

After  spending  some  time  among  Friends  in  . 
New  York,  John  Burnyeat  sailed  for  Rhode 
Island,  where  he  visited  Friends  and  their 
meetings,  and  had  comfortable  service.  In  the 
latter  end  of  the  sixth  month,  1666,  he  took  his 
journey  towards  Sandwich;  and,  when  he  was 
clear  there,  passed  by  Plymouth  to  Tewkes- 
bury (Duxbury),  and  so  to  Marshfield  and  Cit- 
tuate  (Scituate),  and  so  on  to  Boston,  and  did 
visit  Friends,  and  had  meetings.  From  Boston 
he  went  to  Salem  and  Piscataway:  "And  when 
I  was  clear  there,  I  returned  back  through  the 
meetings,  and  came  to  Hampton,  Salem,  Bos- 
ton, Cittuate,  Marshfield,  and  so,  by  Tewkes- 
bury and  Plymouth,  to  Sandwich,  and  from 
thence  through  the  woods  to  Ponigansit,  and 
from  thence  over  unto  Rhode  Island;*  and  after 
some  time  spent  there,  I  took  shipping  for 
Long  Island,  to  visit  Friends  in  those  parts; 
and,  when  I  was  clear,  I  returned  again  to 
Rhode  Island  in  the  winter,  and  stayed  for 
some  time,  for  there  was  no  going  off  the  island 
unto  the  main,  the  snow  was  so  deep."  John 
Burnyeat  sailed  for  Barbadoes  in  the  first 
month,  1667,  and  after  spending  the  summer 
there,  where  he  "  had  blessed  and  comfortable 
service  among  Friends,  and  large  and  full 
meetings,"  returned  home  in  the  autumn. 

*  The  meetings  above  enumerated  lie  along  the  sea 
board  of  Massachusetts  bay,  with  the  exception  of 
Ponigansit,  which  is  a  small  meeting  about  five  or 
six  miles  south  west  of  New  Bedford. 

(To  be  continued.) 


'Tis  greatly  wise  to  talk  with  our  past  hours. 
And  ask  them,  what  report  they  bore  to  heaven. 

Young. 

Virtue  has  secret  charms  which  all  men  love. 
And  those  who  do  not  choose  her,  yet  approve. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


ODE  TO  DUTY. 

Stern  daughter  of  the  voice  of  God ! 

0  Duty  !  if  that  name  thou  love, 
Who  art  a  liglit  to  guide,  a  rod 
To  check  the  erring,  and  reprove  ; 
Thou  who  art  victory  and  law 
When  empty  terrors  overawe ; 
From  vain  temptation  dost  set  free  ; 

And  calm'st  the  weary  strife  of  frail  humanity  ! 

There  are  who  ask  not  if  thine  eye  ' 
Be  on  them  ;  who  in  love  and  truth, 
Where  no  misgiving  is,  rely 
Upon  the  genial  sense  of  youth  : 
Glad  hearts  !  without  reproach  or  blot ; 
Who  do  thy  work  and  know  it  not ; 
Long  may  the  kindlv  impulse  last! 
But  thou,  if  they  should  totter,  teach  them  to  stand 
fast ! 

Serene  will  be  our  days  and  bright, 

And  happy  will  our  nature  be. 

When  love  is  an  unerring  light, 

And  joy  its  own  security. 

And  they  a  blissful  course  may  hold 

Even  now,  who,  not  unwisely  bold. 

Live  in  the  spirit  of  this  creed  ; 

Yet  find  that  other  strength  according  to  their  need. 

I,  loving  freedom,  and  untried ; 

No  sport  of  every  random  gust, 

Yet  being  to  myself  a  guide, 

Too  blindly  have  reposed  my  trust ; 

And  oft  when  in  my  heart  was  heard 

Thy  timely  mandate,  I  deferred 

The  task  in  smoother  walks  to  stray  ; 

But  thee  I  now  would  serve  more  strictly  if  I  may. 

Through  no  disturbance  of  my  soul, 
Or  strong  compunction  in  me  wrought, 

1  supplicate  for  thy  control ; 
But  in  the  quietness  of  thought: 
Me  this  unchartered  freedom  tires ; 
I  feel  the  weight  of  chance  desires  : 

My  hopes  no  more  must  change  their  name, 
I  long  for  a  repose  that  ever  is  the  same. 

Stern  Lawgiver  !  yet  thou  dost  wear 
The  Godhead's  most  benignant  grace ; 
Nor  know  we  any  thing  so  fair 
As  is  the  smile  upon  thy  face  : 
Flowers  laugh  before  thee  on  their  beds ; 
And  fragrance  in  thy  footing  treads; 
Thou  dost  preserve  the  stars  from  wrong; 
And  the  most  ancient  heavens  through  thee  are  fresh 
and  strong. 

To  humbler  functions,  awful  Power  ! 

1  call  thee;  I  myself  commend 

Unto  thy  guidance  from  this  hour ; 

Oh  !  let  my  weakness  have  an  end  ! 

Give  unto  me,  made  lowly  wise, 

The  spirit  of  self-sacrifice; 

The  confidence  of  reason  give; 

And  in  the  light  of  Truth,  thy  bondsman  let  me  live  ! 

Wordsworth. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

The  visiting  managers  for  this  month,  are 
Charles  Allen,  No.  180,  South  Second  Street; 
Ellis  Yarnall,  No.  357,  High  Street;  Timothy 
Paxson,  No.  158,  North  Front  Street. 

Attending  Physician — Samuel  W.  Picker- 
ing, Frankford. 

Consulting  Physicians — Thomas  C.  James, 
No.  7,  York  Buildings ;  Charles  Lukens,  N.  W. 
corner  of  Mulberry  and  Seventh  Streets;  Chas. 
F.  Matlack,  No.  85,  Mulberry  Street;  Benja- 
min Ellis,  No.  30,  North  Ninth  Street;  Robert 
M.  Huston,  No.  107,  Mulberry  Street;  Cas 
par  Wistar,  No.  1 84,  Mulberry  Street. 


FRIENDS'  LIBRARY. 

The  Committee  who  have  the  care  of 
Friends'  Library,  being  desirous  of  rendering 
it  more  extensively  useful,  have  made  arrange- 
ments for  continuing  it  open  from  3  o'clock, 
p.  M.  until  sun-down,  during  the  summer 
months ;  which  will  enable  a  number  of  per 
sons  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  it 
offers,  who  have  heretofore  been  prevented, 
by  its  closing  at  an  early  hour  in  the  afternoon. 
The  change  will  commence  this  afternoon. 
Within  the  past  three  months,  ahnvo  three 
hundred  and  fifty  new  volumes  have  been  pur- 
chased and  placed  on  the  shelves,  affording  a 
considerable  variety  of  useful  and  entertaining 
reading.  The  committee  again  respectfully 
solicit  donations  of  books  from  such  persons 
as  may  be  disposed  to  contribute  to  the  im- 
provement of  this  valuable  institution.  Those 
who  are  inclined  to  aid  the  library  in  this 
mode,  will  confer  a  favour  by  informing  one 
of  the  committee  as  early  as  may  be  convenient, 
as  it  is  desirable  the  books  should  be  entered  in 
the  new  catalogue  before  it  is  put  to  press. 

Charles  Roberts,  No.  178,  Mulberry  Street; 
Othniel  AIsop,  Vine  Street,  near  Fifth  Street; 
Thomas  Evans,  N.  E.  corner  of  Third  and 
Spruce  Streets ;  Charles  Yarnall,  No.  39,  or 
357,  Market  Street. 


Length  of  Night  in  various  parts. — The  longest 
night  at  Cayenne  and  Pondicherry,  is  12  hours  ;  at 
Hayti,  13;  at  Ispahan,  14;  at  Paris,  Dijon,  and  Car- 
cassone,  15  ;  at  Anas  and  Dublin,  16  ;  at  Copenha- 
gen and  Riga,  17;  at  Stockholm,  18;  at  Drontheim, 
in  Norway,  Archangel,  &c.  20;  at  Ulca,  in  Bothnia, 
21  ;  and  at  Tornea,  22  ;  at  New  York  15.  At  Enou- 
tekies,  the  total  absence  of  the  sun  endures  45  days 
consecutively  ;  at  Wardhuns,  66  ;  at  C.  North,  74  ; 
and  lastly,  Melville  Island  is  totally  destitute  of  light 
for  102  days. 


THE  rRXEND. 


FIFTH  MONTH,  15, 1830. 


Some  weeks  since  we  placed  in  our  columns 
a  memorial  addressed  to  congress,  by  the 
Cherokee  Indians,  in  their  capacity  of  private 
citizens.  Since  that  time,  the  Cherokee  legis- 
lature being  in  session,  have  also  memorialized 
that  body.  We  have  the  assurance  of  the  editor 
of  the  "Cherokee  Phoenix,"  that  this  spirited  yet 
temperate  remonstrance,  is  the  production  of  a 
"full  blooded  Cherokee,"  as  was  likewise  the 
former.  As  an  interesting  evidence  therefore 
of  aboriginal  talent,  we  have  deemed  it  proper 
to  record  this  also  upon  our  pages,  as  well 
from  a  desire,  that,  whatever  may  be  the  issue 
of  the  momentous  pending  discussion,  this  jour- 
nal may  not  be  deficient  in  proofs  that  we  are 
unequivocally  on  the  side  of  justice  and  mercy. 
So  far  as  respects  the  senate  of  the  United 
States,  it  appears  that  there  is  an  end  to  our 
hopes  on  this  subject.  On  the  24th  of  last 
month,  the  bill  to  provide  for  an  exchange  of 
lands  with  the  Indians,  residing  in  any  of  the 
states  or  territories,  and  for  their  removal  west 
of  the  river  Mississippi,  was  resumed  in  com- 
mittee of  the  whole;  and  after  deciding  upon 
a  variety  of  propositions  for  amendments,  the 


question  was  ultimately  determined  unfavour- 
ably to  the  Indians,  by  a  vote  of  28  to  19. 
But  this  did  not  take  place  without  a  manly 
and  strenuous  effort  on  the  part  of  those 
opposed  to  the  iniquitous  measure;  senators 
Frelinghuysen  and  Sprague,  especially,  are 
spoken  of  as  having  exhibited  on  the  occasion 
uncommon  powers  of  eloquence  and  strength 
of  argument.  Our  only  reliance,  under  Pro- 
vidence, is  now  on  the  houeo  of  representatives. 
Wf  fear  it  is  a  liopcless  dependence,  and  yet 
we  have  been  given  to  understand  that  a  pow- 
erful opposition  to  the  final  passage  of  the  bill 
will  be  there  made. 

We  copy  from  the  last  number  of  the  "Chris- 
tian Advocate,"  a  monthly  periodical  issued 
in  this  city,  the  following  well  written  para- 
graph on  the  subject: 

"  After  a  protracted  discussion  in  the  senate  of  the 
United  States,  the  question  relative  to  the  removal 
of  the  Indians  from  the  heritage  of  their  fathers  and 
the  allotment  of  heaven,  has  been  decided  against 
them.  But  their  cause,  and  the  cause  of  equity,  and 
of  national  honour,  and  national  safety — for  no  na- 
tion is  safe  that  by  acts  of  oppression  provokes  the 
Almighty — did  not  want  advocates ;  it  was  most  ably 
pleaded.  If  sound  argument  and  impressive  elo- 
quence could  have  prevailed  against  party  feeling 
and  state  cupidity,  the  decision  would  have  been 
otherwise  than  it  was.  The  names  of  Freylinghuy- 
sen  and  Sprague  will  long  be  dear  to  the  friends  of 
justice  and  benevolence.  The  question  is  still  wait- 
ing its  ultimate  decision  before  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives ;  for  the  president,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  de- 
clared his  views,  from  which  we  have  no  expectation 
that  he  will  depart,  in  his  message  to  Congress  at  the 
opening  of  the  present  session.  We  tremble  for  the  re- 
sult— If  it  shall  be  such  as  we  fear,  the  iniquity  of  this 
single  transaction  will  overshadow,  as  with  one  broad 
cloud  of  deepest  darkness,  tlie  whole  lustre  of  our 
national  glory.  W e  are  free  citizens  of  a  free  coun- 
try, and  on  this  subject  we  will  speak  freely.  Into 
mere  party  politics  we  have  never  dipped  our  editorial 
pen,  and  we  never  will.  But  no  fear  of  being  charged 
with  meddling  with  party  politics,  shall  make  us  for- 
get or  forego  our  duty  and  character  as  a  Christian 
Advocate.  That  character,  Deo  juvante,  we  will  im- 
partially and  inflexibly  sustain,  at  every  risk.  And 
in  that  character  we  say  most  deliberately,  and  after 
close  and  careful  investigation,  that  we  think  the 
contemplated  removal  of  the  Indians,  is  a  measure  at 
war  with  every  principle  of  Christianity,  with  every 
dictate  of  humanity,  and  with  all  regard  to  national 
character — a  measure  for  which  we  shall,  if  it  take 
place,  suffer  the  reproach  of  all  civilized  nations,  and 
the  frowns  and  chastisement  of  the  God  of  the  wliole 
earth." 


The  new  arrangement  mentioned  in  the 
communication  of  the  committee,  who  have 
the  care  of  Friends'  Library,  is  judicious,  and 
will  doubtless  prove  an  accommodation.  On 
a  late  visit  to  the  Library  room,  we  were  both 
pleased  and  surprised  at  the  appearance  of  the 
shelves,  brightened  up  as  they  are  with  a  con- 
siderable accession  of  new  and  choice  books; 
so  that  we  feel  inclined  to  invite  both  young 
and  old  to  be  frequent  visiters  there,  as  to  a 
place  having  real  attractions,  and  with  this 
decided  advantage,  that  the  supervision  exer- 
cised, in  respect  to  the  character  of  the  books 
admitted,  while  it  is  sufficiently  liberal  to  sub- 
serve to  a  reasonable  extent  the  object  of  va- 
riety, is  such,  that  parents  may  with  perfect 
safety  allow  their  children  unlimited  access. 

The  letter  from  A  B  ,  with  the  se- 
veral contributions,  have  been  received. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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From  the  Miscellaneous  Repository. 
THE  SIX  QUERIES  REVIEWED. 

{Continued  from  p.  238.) 

In  noticing  the  six  queries,  I  have  had  re- 
peated occasion  to  bring  into  view  the  unfair- 
ness of  Elias  Hicks.  This  unfairness  is  found 
in  the  sixth  answer,  as  well  as  in  other  places. 
It  is  very  remarkable,  that,  in  forming  his  an- 
swer, he  lias  used  scraps  and  fragments  of 
passages  picked  out  of  the  writings  of  our 
early  Friends,  without  marking  them  as  quo- 
tations, or  intimating  that  they  were  so  made 
up,  or  referring  to  any  authority;  but  so  using 
the  garbled  passages  as  to  convey  a  meaning 
which  the  original  writers  never  intended. 
The  question  naturally  arises,  what  could  be 
his  reason  for  this  proceeding  ?  Was  it  to  bring 
into  view  the  sentiments  of  Isaac  Pennington, 
or  George  Whitehead,  as  being  in  accordance 
with  his  own  ?  If  such  had  been  his  design, 
why  not  refer  to  their  writings,  and  give  his 
readers  an  opportunity  of  examining  whether 
the  quotations  were  fairly  taken  or  not  ?  It 
would  be  a  reflection  on  his  understanding, 
which  he  did  not  deserve,  to  suppose  that  he 
did  not  know,  that  his  own  sentiments  differed 
from  those  of  our  early  Friends  on  the  points 
in  question.  Whatever  the  object  might  have 
been,  the  procedure  was  not  fair  and  open. 
But  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  for  the 
present,  our  attention  is  called  to  the  meaning 
which  he  evidently  intended  to  convey  in  the 
sixth  answer.  The  first  part  of  the  question 
and  answer  relates  to  the  body  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth — what  relation  it  had  to  Christ.  In 
reply  to  this  part,  he  uses  a  few  expressions 
from  Isaac  Pennington,  representing  the  body 
as  the  garment,  or  veil,  in  which  Christ  per- 
formed his  mighty  works;  but  mark  the  striking 
difference  of  views  presented  by  Isaac  Pen- 
nington and  Elias  Hicks.  The  former  evidently 
intended  to  bring  the  divinity  of  our  blessed 
Lord  into  the  most  striking  point  of  view.  It 
was  to  this,  that  he  applied  the  personal  pro- 
nouns. On  the  contrary,  Elias  Hicks  has 
proved  abundantly  that  he  uses  these  figures  in 
the  same  sense  in  which  they  might  be  applied 
to  us;  as  he  has  proved,  in  the  preceding  an- 
swer, that  he  believed  Jesus  Christ  was  but  a 
a  servant;  and  in  this  respect  on  a  level  with 
us — so  it  is  evident,  that  he  uses  the  terms  gar- 
ment and  veil  in  the  same  sense  that  might  be 
applied  to  us,  and  thus  represent  our  bodies  as 
garments,  &c.  in  which.  Christ  performs  his 
mighty  works.  The  whole  course  of  his  an- 
swers proves  that  he  acknowledged  to  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  no  higher  character  than 
that  of  a  regenerated  man,  called  to  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty.  It  may  indeed  be  questioned,  whether 
he  actually  went  thus  far  at  all  times;  but  con- 
ceding that  he  intended  this  much,  every  real 
Christian  mind  must  revolt  from  his  sentiments 
with  abhorrence. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  prove,  that  our  early 
Friends  were  not  chargeable  with  this  heresy; 
and  that  every  attempt  to  warp  their  writings 
into  such  a  construction,  is  a  glaring  injustice 
to  the  dead,  as  well  as  imposition  on  the  living, 
for  this  has  been  repeatedly  proven  already. 

The  answer  to  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth 


query,  relating  to  the  atonement,  is  patched  up 
in  the  manner  already  noticed.  It  is,  however, 
undeniable,  that  Elias  Hicks  did  not  acknow- 
ledge the  sufferings  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ 
to  be  an  atonement  for  our  sins. 

That  our  early  Friends  did  believe  in  the  pro- 
pitiatory nature  of  the  death  of  Jesus  Clirist,  has 
been  already  proved;  that  Elias  Hicks  did  not 
believe  in  it,  is  now  placed  on  such  unquestion- 
able grounds,  that  his  most  determined  advo- 
cates will,  probably,  not  pretend  to  deny  it. 
To  me,  it  seems  to  be  an  important,  but  affect- 
ing fact,  that  the  queries — drawn  up  by  his  fol- 
lowers, with  the  greatest  care  and  most  cau- 
tious phraseology,  for  the  very  purpose,  as  it 
would  seem,  of  enabling  him  to  avow  some  of 
his  most  important  errors,  with  an  appearance 
of  denying  them — should  have  been  so  answer- 
ed by  him,  almost  at  the  very  close  of  his  life, 
as  not  merely  to  confirm  the  charges  which 
have  been  exhibited  against  him,  but  to  renew, 
in  a  most  remarkable  manner,  his  denial  of  tiie 
divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  pro- 
pitiatory nature  of  his  sufferings  and  death. 
The  last  answer  contains  the  sentiment,  which 
had  so  strongly  characterised  his  doctrines  for 
years,  that  we  are  not  benefited  by  that  out- 
ward sacrifice,  which  is  held  forth  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures  as  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  love 
of  God;  for  "God,"  said  the  apostle,  "  com- 
mendeth  his  love  towards  us,  in  that,  while  we 
were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  ws."  Rom. 
V.  8.  "  Hereby  we  perceive  the  love  of  God, 
because  he  laid  down  his  life  for  us."  John  iii. 
16.  And  he  himself  declares,  "  I  lay  down  my 
life  for  the  sheep."  John  x.  15.  And  "  greater 
love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down 
his  life  for  his  friends."  John  xv.  13.  The  apos- 
tle testified,  "  But  now  once,  in  the  end  of  the 
word,  hath  he  appeared  to  put  away  sin,  by 
the  sacrifice  of  himself."  Heb.  ix.  26.  And 
again,  "  But  this  man,  after  he  had  offered  one 
sacrifice  for  sin,  for  ever  sat  down  on  the  right 
hand  of  God;  from  henceforth  expecting  till 
his  enemies  be  made  his  footstool."  Heb.  x. 
12,  13.  But  Elias  Hicks  declared  in  the  meet- 
ing at  this  place,  on  the  27th  of  the  8th  month, 
1828,  that  he  did  not  believe  that  he  received 
any  benefit  from  that  outward  sacrifice;  and 
when  the  attention  of  the  meeting  was  called 
to  this  denial  of  the  benefits  of  the  death  of 
Christ,  in  a  general  sense,  he  vindicated  the 
assertion.  In  his  letter  to  Dr.  Shoemaker,  he 
exclaimed,  "  Surely,  is  it  possible  that  any  ra- 
tional being,  that  has  any  right  sense  of  justice 
or  mercy,  that  would  be  willing  to  accept  for- 
giveness of  his  sins  on  such  terms  !  Would  he 
not  rather  go  forward  and  offer  himself  wholly 
up,  to  suffer  all  the  penalties  due  to  his  crimes, 
rather  than  the  innocent  should  suffer  ?  Nay, 
was  he  so  hardy  as  to  acknowledge  a  willing- 
ness to  be  saved  through  such  a  medium,  would 
it  not  prove,  that  he  stood  in  direct  opposition 
to  every  principle  of  justice  and  honesty,  of 
mercy  and  love,  and  show  himself  to  be  a  poor 
selfish  creature,  and  unworthy  of  notice?"  Does 
he  retract  these  sentiments  in  his  late  answers  ? 
Nothing  like  it — he  retains  them — he  binds 
them  to  himself  at  the  very  close  of  his  life!  The 
apostle  Paul,  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
after  he  had  dwelt  largely  on  the  benefits  of 
the  death  of  Christ,  proving  that  in  his  death 


was  accomplished  that  "  one  sacrifice  for  sins,'' 
to  which  the  sacrifices  of  the  law  pointed,  and 
by  which  they  were  abrogated,  bore  this  awful 
testimony.  "  He  that  despised  Moses'  law  died 
without  mercy  under  two  or  three  witnesses: 
of  how  much  sorer  punishment,  suppose  ye, 
should  he  be  thought  worthy,  who  hath  trodden 
under  foot  the  Son  of  God,  and  hath  counted 
the  blood  of  the  covenant,  wherewith  he  was 
sanctified,  an  unholy  thing,  and  hath  done  de- 
spite unto  the  Spirit  of  grace  ?"  Heb.  x.  28, 29. 
How  far  these  awful  passages  are  applicable 
to  Elias  Hicks,  we  must  leave;  but  they  cer- 
tainly contain  an  impressive  warning  to  those 
who  are  tampering  with  his  doctrines,  and, 
especially,  to  those  who  are  endeavouring  to 
give  them  a  more  extensive  influence  over  the 
minds  of  the  simple. 

In  the  conclusion  Elias  Hicks  acknowledges 
the  sermons  published  by  Gould,  refers  to  them 
for  a  further  explanation  of  his  doctrines,  and 
thus  once  more  draws  them  down  on  his  head, 
as  he  sinks  into  the  grave  ! ! 

I  propose,  if  ability  should  be  afforded,  to 
conclude  this  review  with  a  brief  summary  of 
his  doctrines,  together  with  some  free  remarks 
on  their  absurdity  and  dangerous  tendency. 
(To  be  continued.') 

FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

"Are  Friends  careful  to  bring  up  their  children, 
and  those  under  their  care,  in  plainness  of  speech, 

behaviour,  and  apparel?" 

It  has  been  objected,  as  was  before  observed, 
to  the  plainness  of  apparel  recommended  by 
Friends,  "that  there  is  no  religion  in  a  coat." 
Friends  have  never  believed,  that  a  garment  of 
any  particular  shape,  worn  for  the  sake  of  pro- 
lection  and  decency,  and  not  vanity,  could  of 
itself  make  a  man  either  better  or  worse;  either 
retard  or  advance  his  prospects  of  future  hap- 
piness. But  there  are  other  persons,  besides 
Friends,  who  consider  the  frivolities  of  dress 
inconsistent  with  the  gravity  and  sobriety  of  the 
Gospel.  There  are  men  more  noble  by  nature 
than  others;  and  great  minds  have  appeared  in 
all  ages,  who,  conscious  of  their  own  dignity, 
and  of  the  paltriness  of  vanity,  have  slighted 
the  ornaments  of  apparel.  Some  of  these  have 
been  actuated  by  conscientious  motives;  others, 
from  the  sheer  native  nobility  of  their  minds. 
It  is  the  office  and  character  of  Christianity,  to 
ennoble  and  elevate  the  human  heart;  and  it 
can  add  lustre  and  dignity  to  that  which  has 
been  stamped  with  superiority  by  its  Creator, 
as  well  as  raise,  from  all  the  vileness  of  its 
selfishness,  the  heart  and  understanding  of  the 
worldling  and  sensualist.  It  matters  but  little, 
whether  the  objects  be  great  or  small  on  which 
the  affections  are  centered,  provided  they  are 
withheld  from  the  great  fountain  of  all  virtue 
and  happiness.  In  their  apparel.  Friends  have 
not  departed  so  much  from  the  world,  as  the 
world  from  them.  They  retained,  with  slight 
exceptions,  the  dress  worn  by  their  country- 
men at  the  time  the  Society  had  its  origin. 
Variations,  occasioned  by  successive  genera- 
tions, have  been  made,  and  any  real  improve- 
ments have  been  adopted;  but  the  principle 
of  simplicity,  has  been  steadily  and  uniformly 
maintained  by  those  who  have  the  cause  of  the 
Society  and  vital  religion  at  heart. 
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Since  the  time  that  the  dress  of  Friends  was 
commonly  worn,  fashion  has  ranged  through 
every  variety  of  costume,  that  vanity  or  caprice 
could  suggest,  without  any  reference  to  correct 
taste  or  convenience,  and  sometimes  without  a 
due  respect  for  decency.  It  must  be  confessed, 
there  are  some  persons  among  us,  who,  while 
they  dress  with  moderate  plainness  themselves, 
feel  exonerated  with  respect  to  their  children, 
and  especially  their  infants.    For  these,  the 
most  costly  and  beautiful  fabrics  are  procured, 
and  the  most  lavish  expenditure  of  time  and 
labour  is  bestowed  on  that  which  is  to  envelope 
a  being  scarcely  conscious  of  existence.  One 
would  suppose,  that  the  suppressed  and  hoarded 
vanity  of  years  was  here  concentrated  and  in- 
dulged.   The  discipline  of  folly  commences  in 
the  cradle,  and  by  the  time  the  httle  creature 
can  walk,  those  principles  of  our  nature,  the 
first  to  bud  and  the  last  to  perish,  vanity  and 
the  love  of  display,  are  conspicuously  seen. 
First  impressions  are  the  strongest  and  the 
deepest,  and  subsequent  attempts  at  restraint 
end  in  disappointment,  and  often  in  sorrow. 
Some  persons  act  on  the  theory,  that  the  infant 
mind  is  like  a  blank  sheet  of  paper,  and  that 
impressions  may  be  made  and  obliterated  at 
pleasure.    Without  stopping  to  discuss  this 
hypothesis  at  length,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
one  habit,  to  be  removed,  must  be  supplanted 
by  another;  that  it  is  much  less  difficult  to  foster 
the  evil  propensities  of  our  nature,  than  to 
cherish  the  good;  and  if  a  child  be  expected, 
at  a  certain  age,  to  be  influenced  by  reason  and 
morality,  he  must  be  taught  self-denial  from 
his  very  infancy.  Fond  indulgence  is  a  system 
of  which  the  trappings  of  apparel  form  but  a 
part,  and  we  often  see  the  painful  consequences 
of  it  in  a  child,  violating  the  laws  of  its  Creator, 
itself  apparently  unconscious  of  crime,  yet  swell- 
ing the  amount  of  moral  evil.    Regarded  in 
this  light,  how  awful  appears  to  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  parents.    If  the  childless  and 
lonely  individual  is  accountable  for  his  conduct 
and  example,  how  much  more  those  to  whose 
care  children  are  committed  ?  But,  alas !  when 
we  contemplate  the  weakness  and  corruption 
of  our  nature,  the  world  would  be  incalculably 
worse  than  it  is,  were  it  not  for  His  mercy 
which  is  unbounded — His  grace,  which  de 
scends  on  all — and  His  omniscient  eye,  "which 
sees,  with  equal  clearness,  a  hero  perish, 
or  a  sparrow  fall."    When  simplicity  is  made 
the  standard  of  apparel,  the  real  objects  for 
which  it  was  designed  become  primary  con- 
siderations— healtli  and  happiness  are  no  longer 
sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  fashion.    And  if  a 
more  general  attention  were  paid  to  the  warn- 
ing voice  of  experience,  and  the  dictates  of 
sound  reason  in  these  matters,  there  would  be 
fewer  victims  to  those  slow  consuming,  but 
fatal  diseases,  which  consign  so  many  to  an 
early  grave.    Can  the  votary  of  fashion  be  ex- 
coseable,  who  braves  the  elements,  and  sub- 
jects to  the  dominion  of  destructive  causes,  a 
life  that  God  has  given  us  to  preserve,  and  af- 
forded us  the  means  of  protecting  ?    I  invite 
to  tliese  considerations,  the  attention  of  some 
of  my  fair  readers,  who  too  frequently,  even  in 


our  Society,  consult  appearances  at  the  cx 
pense  of  health  and  safely.    Are  we  not  cor- 
rect ill  concluding,  that  the  children  of  this 


world  make  larger  sacrifices,  and  pay  heavier 
penalties  for  their  fleeting  enjoyments,  than 
those  who  endeavour  to  make  the  earth  but  a 
stepping  stone  to  heaven  ? 

"  Plainness  of  speech  and  behaviour"  con- 
duce essentially,  to  preserve  our  younger  mem- 
bers from  the  follies  and  even  vices  of  the  age; 
and  I  cannot  forbear  quoting  the  following 
from  a  London  epistle,  of  1743: 

"  We  also  tenderly  advise,  that  Friends  take 
heed,  especially  those  who  should  be  exemplary 
to  others  under  their  care,  that  they  exercise 
plainness  of  speech  without  respect  to  persons, 
in  all  their  converse  among  men;  and  not  balk 
their  testimony  by  a  cowardly  compliance, 
varying  their  language  according  to  their  com- 
pany— a  practice  of  very  ill  example  to  our 
observing  youth,  and  rendering  those  who  use 
it  contemptible,  and  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of 
hypocrites,  even  by  those  with  whom  they  so 
comply.  Such  a  mean  spirited  practice,  seems 
to  be  cautioned  against  by  the  apostle,  when 
he  advises  (1  Timothy)  '  that  the  deacons  be 
grave,  not  double  tongued;'  a  caution  plainly 
importing  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  gravity 
of  the  Gospel." 

This  short  extract  contains  both  counsel  and 
argument,  and  is  much  better  said  than  I  could 
say  it.  Perhaps,  the  discussion  might  here 
be  suffered  to  rest,  but  I  cannot  omit  a  com- 
ment or  two  on  the  present  prevalence  of  the 
practice  reprobated  in  the  quotation.  Not  only 
do  our  members,  who  have  adopted  the  dress 
of  the  world,  "  vary  their  language  to  suit  their 
company,"  but  even  those  who  still  retain  the 
external  appearance  of  Friends,  are  guilty  of 
this  self-degradation.  Degradation,  because 
there  is  such  a  manifest  inconsistency  in  it,  such 
a  want  of  self-respect  and  proper  dignity,  that 
it  excites  surprise  in  those  who  are  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  Friends;  and  they  note  the  man 
for  his  weakness,  and  pity  him  for  his  servility. 
It  would  be  amusing,  if  it  did  not  occasion 
regret,  to  see  the  dilemma  in  which  these 
vacillating  people  are  sometimes  placed.  In  a 
mixed  company  of  Friends  and  others,  where 
they  desire  to  support  this  double  character, 
their  perplexity  becomes  extreme;  they  mince 
and  clip  their  words,  become  confused  and  dis 
satisfied  with  themselves,  conscious  of  having 
compromised  their  dignity,  and  incurred  the 
contempt  of  both  parties.  Every  man  appears 
to  most  advantage,  when  he  sustains  a  natural 
and  consistent  character;  when  his  sincerity, 
and  his  integrity,  may  be  inferred  from  his 
countenance,  and  proved  when  he  enters  into 
conversation.  Our  young  Friends  can  hardly 
be  aware  of  the  loss  they  sustain  in  the  estima- 
tion of  worthy  Christians  of  other  denomina- 
tions, by  this  "cowardly  compliance"  with  the 
customs  of  the  world.  The  liberality  of  the 
present  age  impugns  no  man's  motives  for  de- 
viations of  this  kind,  from  the  reigning  usages, 
provided  his  conduct  throughout  correspond 
with  his  professions. 

The  charity  of  others  leads  them  to  believe, 
tiiat  we  act  conscientiously,  and  they  are  sel- 
dom so  sensitive  as  to  suppose,  tiiat  we  wish 
to  arrogate  to  ourselves  superior  piety,  and  to 
condemn  their  habits  and  practices.  What  is 
wrong,  or  even  sinful  in  the  abstract,  is  by  no 


means  always  so,  when  applied  to  individuals 
or  sects;  and,  much  as  we  insist  on  the 
propriety  and  necessity  of  our  members  ad- 
hering to  these  testimonies,  we  should  be 
very  far  from  including,  in  a  sweeping  denun- 
ciation, those  who  cannot  adopt  them.  We 
believe  they  are  founded  in  truth  and  right 
reason;  that  they  have  had  a  beneficial  influence 
on  social  life:  we  have  received  them  from  our 
dignified  predecessors,  in  trust  for  posterity; 
and  are  bound,  in  honour  and  conscience,  to 
transmit  them  unimpaired  for  the  benefit  of  fu- 
ture generations.  But  every  man  is  liable  to  be 
placed  in  situations  where,  in  support  of  these 
testimonies,  he  will  suffer  indignity  and  disre- 
spect, and  may  sometimes  be  thought  a  fool  or  a 
fanatic.  The  world  abounds  with  people,  whose 
only  means  of  self-exaltation  is  the  disparage- 
ment of  others.  And  he  who  has  not  firmness 
enough  to  bear  for  conscience  sake,  unmerited 
rebuke  or  contempt,  without  anger  or  mortifica- 
tion, I  would  refer  to  his  Bible;  and  advise  him 
to  read  the  commission,  and  its  predicted  conse- 
quences, given  by  our  Saviour  to  his  disciples, 
when  he  sent  them  forth  as  "sheep  in  the  midst 
of  wolves." 

This  essay  is  already  swelled  beyond  its  pro- 
per limits,  yet  I  crave  a  remark  or  two  further. 
So  strange  is  the  nature  of  man,  that  he  be- 
comes inconsistent  even  in  the  support  of  those 
testimonies,  which  he  believes  to  be  consist- 
ent with  the  Gospel.  While  we  claim  as  au- 
thority, for  the  use  of  the  singular  pronoun, 
both  Scripture  and  grammar,  we  are  guilty  of 
a  grammatical  error,  by  generally  employing 
the  objective  case  for  the  nominative — thee  for 
thou.  What  could  have  given  origin  to  this,  it 
may  be  difficult  to  ascertain;  though  it  may  be 
supposed,  that  it  is  now  perpetuated,  partly 
from  ignorance,  and  partly  from  a  disposition 
to  lessen  the  distance  between  our  own  form  of 
speech  and  that  of  the  world — an  effect  which 
it  has  in  appearance,  but  not  in  reality.  I  par- 
ticipate in  this  error  in  common  with  others, 
and  yet  it  is  an  impropriety,  perhaps  weakness, 
which,  unquestionably,  we  should  endeavour  to 
correct. 

Finally,  I  submit  it  to  my  readers,  how  far 
the  word  Friend,''''  employed  as  a  term  of  re- 
spect to  our  elder  brethren,  is  consistent  with 
our  absolute  rejection  of  all  superfluous  titles. 
Something  might  be  said  on  both  sides  of  this 
question;  but  I  will  only  observe,  that  in  Eng- 
land it  is  seldom  used:  the  full  name  is  given 
to  the  distinguished  and  aged  members  of 
Society,  as  a  mark  of  distinction.  The  sys- 
tem of  Quakerism,  I  verily  believe,  is  better 
calculated  than  any  other  modern  form  of 
Christianity,  to  promote  the  happiness  of  in- 
dividuals and  communities — it  is  beautiful  in 
its  simplicity,  and  designed  to  meet  all  the 
exigencies  of  human  lite.  Every  part  of  it, 
therefore,  becomes  important,  when  the  eye 
takes  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole.  Irre- 
trievable will  be  the  ruin,  and  lasting  the  shame, 
if  that  standard  is  forsaken  by  the  rising  and 
succeeding  generations,  which  was  borne  un- 
daunted in  the  hour  of  fiery  persecution,  by 
those  whose  holy  lives  and  triumphant  deaths 
have  secured  for  them  an  imperishable  and 
immortal  crown. 

Baeciay. 
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(Continued  from  p.  240.)  ' 
We  stated  in  our  last  some  of  the  results  of 
John  Comly's  visits  into  New  England,  and  the  i 
course  which  he  pursued  in  spreading  opinions 
adverse  to  tiie  principles  and  order  of  our  re-  i 
ligious  Society.  He  manifested  at  a  very  early 
period  his  predilections  for  the  notions  of  Elias 
Hicks.    In  a  visit  which  he  made  to  Byberry, 
several  years  antecedent  to  that  of  1822,  Elias 
delivered  anti-christian  sentiments  at  a  meet- 
ing there,  which  gave  much  concern  to  a  Friend 
who  was  present.    Supposing  that  John  Com- 
ly,  who  was  also  at  the  meeting,  must  have 
taken  the  same  view  of  these  sentiments  which 
he  did,  the  Friend  mentioned  his  uneasiness  to 
him,  but  was  struck  with  great  surprise  at  find- 
ing that,  so  far  from  disapproving,  J.  C.  united 
with  the  doctrine  Elias  then  delivered.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  stand  made  by  Friends 
of  Philadelphia  against  his  infidel  doctrines, 
John  Comly  came  forward  as  one  of  his  abet- 
tors; and  though  he  belonged  to  another  quar- 
terly meeting,  he  intruded  himself  into  the  in- 
terview, which,  it  was  understood  by  the  elders, 
was  to   be  between  them  and  Elias  Hicks 
alone.  The  circumstances  of  that  occasion  are 
before  the  public,  and  we  shall  repeat  but  few 
of  them.  After  E.  H.  had  openly  expressed  his 
refusal  to  meet  them  separately,  as  the  elders 
were  retiring,  he  deridingly  said,  "  God  makes 
ministers,  but  man  elders."    The  account  of 
this  interview,  drawn  up  by  a  Hicksite,  and 
published  in  the  "  Cabinet  of  Darkness,"  states 
that  then  a  short  pause  ensued,    when  Elias 
got  up  and  said,  that  if  those  Friends,  who  had 
just  retired,  were  to  have  the  whole  rule  and 
government  of  ministers  and  others,  and  others 
were  to  be  bound  to  submit  to  them  in  all 
things,  it  was  time  for  Friends  to  take  care  of 
their  rights,  and  not  to  sufier  themselves  to  be 
imposed  upon."  This  was  the  signal  for  revolt 
and  hostilities,  from  which  we  date  the  sepa- 
ration from  Friends.    His  party  immediately 
responded  to  the  views  of  their  leader,  and 
"  there  was,"  says  the  Cabinet,  "  an  expres- 
sion of  great  unity  and  sympathy  with  Elias 
Hicks  as  a  gospel  minister,  and  a  desire  also 
prevailed  that  he  might  be  encouraged  in  his 
exercises."  John  Comly  is  placed  first  on  the 
list  of  Elias's  friends  present,  and  doubtless 
acted  his  part  in  the  show  of  unity;  but  it  is  al- 
together immaterial  whether  he  said  anything, 
it  is  enough  that  he  appeared  there  as  Elias's 
advocate  and  defender,  to  prove  that  he  had 
fully  adopted  his  cause.    Notwithstanding  the 
Hicksites  triumphed  in  having  defeated  the 
elders,  John  Comly  was  politic  enough  to  per- 
ceive that  a  total  refusal  on  the  part  of  E.  H. 
to  see  E.  Comfort,  must  militate  against  them. 
If  he  could  bring  about  an  interview,  so  as  to 
save  the  reputation  of  the  new  party,  and  pro- 
mote their  schemes,  either  by  drawing  Ezra 
into  their  views,  or  if  that  failed,  to  throw  the 
whole  difficulty  on  him,  two  objects  would  be 
gained.  He  accordingly  proposed  to  E.  C.  to 
meet  E.  H.  at  S.  Noble's,  to  which  Ezra,  like 
an  honest  man,  immediately  assented,  suppos- 
ing that  the  object  was  to  elicit  the  truth;  and 
if  E.  H.  admitted  the  statement  of  E.  C,  that 
an  opportunity  would  be  afforded  of  discharg- 
ing himself  of  the  concern  which  rested  upon 


him.  As  it  will  be  material  to  show  that  John 
Comly  heard  a  full  confession  of  E.  Hicks's 
unsound  sentiments,  we  shall  give  the  conver- 
sation in  detail. 

Ezra  commenced  by  stating  to  E.  H.,  that 
some  part  of  the  doctrine  he  preached  at  the 
southern  quarter  was  new  to  him  ;   he  had 
never  heard  such  before,  nor  found  any  thing 
like  it  in  the  Scriptures,  nor  in  Friends'  writ- 
ings, viz:  that  "  Jesus  Christ  was  the  first  man 
that  introduced  the  gospel  dispensation — as  the 
Jews  were  then  under  an  outward  and  ceremo- 
nial law,  it  was  necessary  there  should  be  some 
outward  miracles  performed,  in  order  to  intro- 
duce that  dispensation,  such  as  healing  the 
outward  infirmities  of  the  flesh,  and  raising  the 
outward  dead  bodies  of  men — he  had  no  power 
given  him  to  heal  the  soul,  for  that  belonged 
to  God  only — he  had  no  more  power  given  him 
than  man,  for  he  was  no  more  than  man." 
Elias  replied  that  he  had  said  a  great  deal  at 
that  meeting,  it  was  not  likely  he  could  remem- 
ber all  he  had  said,  but  he  did  not  doubt,  that 
he  had  said  all  that  Ezra  had  stated,  except 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  no  more  than  a  man, 
whicii  he  denied  ;  for,  he  said,  he  always  be- 
lieved he  was  the  Son  of  God,  and  lie  believed 
he  was  a  perfect  man,  that  he  fulfilled  all 
righteousness  ;  for  all  men  had  as  yet  sinned, 
but  he  had  lived  without  sin.  It  will,  however, 
appear  by  the  sequel,  that  he  considered  him  a 
son  of  God  by  adoption,  as  he  did  any  other 
regenerate  person  ;  and,  therefore,  more  than 
mere  unregenerafe  man.  Ezra  told  him  that  he 
had  acknowledged  he  believed  that  Christ  had 
no  power  given  him  to  heal  the  soul,  but  Ezra 
believed  that  he  had  all  power  given  him,  and 
that  Jesus'  own  testimony  would  prove  that  he 
had  power  to  forgive  sins — that  when  he  spoke 
to  the  diseased  man,  he  said,  "  thy  sins  be  for- 
given thee  ;"  and  again,  "  that  ye  may  know 
that  the  Son  of  man  hath  power  on  earth  to 
forgive  sins,"  he  added,  "rise  up  and  walk.'' 
Elias  said  that  he  was  their  Messiah,  that  he 
had  power  to  heal  {he  pollutions  ofthejlesh — 
the  query  he  put  to  his  disciples  would  show 
that  he  was  man — that  is,  "  whom  say  ye  that 
I,  the  son  of  man,  am?"  Also,  the  Scriptures 
stated  that  he  was  a  man  of  like  passions  and 
propensities  as  we  are,  and  that  he  was  of  the 
seed  of  Abraham  ;  and  also  the  reply  he  made 
to  Peter,  after  he  said,  "  thou  art  Christ  the 
Son  of  God,"  would  show  he  was  man:  that  is, 
jlesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  this  unto  thee, 
but  my  Father,  which  is  in  heaven.  Christ, 
Elias  said,  had  not  that  power  to  reveal  to 
him,  for  he  could  not  do  it  with  all  the  mira- 
cles that  ever  he  did.    (Quere,  Where  do  the 
Scriptures  say  that  he  was  a  man  of  like  pas- 
sions with  us?)    He  adduced  many  other  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  to  prove  that  our  Lord  was 
man.    Ezra  then  told  him,  he  supposed  from 
his  statements  that  he  believed  he  was  the  son 
of  Joseph.    Elias  replied,  he  had  not  lived  in 
I  that  day,  he  could  not  tell  whose  son  he  was 
1  — Philip  said  he  was  the  son  of  Joseph.  But  a 
I  short  time  before,  we  may  recollect,  Elias  de- 
,  clared  that  he  had  always  believed  he  was  the 
1  Son  of  God,  and  now  he  could  not  tell  whose 
;  son  he  was.  This  must  be  either  direct  contra- 
.  diction,  or  prove,  as  we  before  asserted,  that 
1  he  considered  him  a  son  of  God,  in  no  other 


light  than  he  would  any  regenerate  man,  at 
the  same  time  it  denies  the  miraculous  concep- 
tion. Ezra  then  said,  that  he  believed  he  was 
the  Son  of  God,  that  he  took  on  him  flesh,  was 
crucified,  rose  again,  ascended  into  heaven, 
and  there  remains  as  an  advocate  and  judge 
between  us  and  the  Father.  Elias  asserted  he 
could  judge  us  no  further,  only  in  that  of  our 
falling  short  of  his  righteousness,  for  he  fulfilled 
the  will  of  the  Father.  Ezra  remarked,  that  he 
thought  it  showed  it  was  the  will  of  the  Father 
that  Christ  should  be  offered  up,  in  that  he  said 
to  the  Father,  "  if  it  were  possible,  let  this  cup 
pass  from  me,  yet  not  my  will  but  thine  be 
done."  Elias  said  it  showed  he  was  man,  that 
it  was  under  the  sufferings  of  humanity  that 
made  him  cry  out,  for  God  could  not  suffer  ; 
for  Jesus  knew  that  cup  could  not  be  taken 
from  him,  except  God  had  arisen  and  killed  his 
persecuting  enemies."  This  places  our  Lord 
upon  a  level  with  the  martyrs,  and  denies  his 
omnipotency.  Ezra  declared  that  Elias'  sen- 
timents were  not  consistent  with  the  Scrip- 
tures nor  the  writings  of  Friends  ;  that  accord- 
ing to  the  Scriptures,  Jesus  Christ  was  our  Re- 
deemer, that  he  should  be  prayed  to,  and  wor- 
shipped as  the  Son  of  God.  Elias  denied  that 
he  would  find  it  in  Scripture  enjoined  upon  us 
to  pray  to  him.  Ezra  replied,  he  was  prayed 
to  agreeable  to  Scripture.  Elias  answered, 
they  might  as  well  have  prayed  to  an  image,  for 
they  could  see  him  with  their  outward  eyes — 
to  pray  to  any  thing  we  can  see  with  our  out- 
ward eyes,  is  praying  to  an  image — and  it  was 
nothing  short  of  praying  to  an  image. 

Ezra  then  adverted  to  his  discourse  at  the 
quarterly  meeting,  and  remarked  that  he  said 
that  Paul  and  Elisha  had  the  same  power  to 
perform  miracles  that  Jesus  Christ  had ;  EHas 
said  they  had,  and  the  magicians  of  Egypt  had 
power  to  work  miracles.  Elias  was  now  in 
the  plenitude  of  his  importance  and  influence, 
and  seemed  disposed  to  treat  Ezra  with  dis- 
dain, manifesting  a  disinclination  to  be  detain- 
ed from  his  friends  in  an  adjoining  room,  whose 
company  he  much  preferred  to  those  who  had 
the  Christian  magnanimity  to  question  the 
soundness  of  his  opinions.  The  opportunity 
ended  unsatisfactorily,  except  the  confirmation 
of  Ezra's  statements,  which  it  afforded,  in  the 
presence  of  John  Comly,  whose  testimony  Ez- 
ra might  expect  would  be  adduced  in  corrobo- 
ration of  his,  at  a  time  when  the  new  party 
were  wrought  up  to  a  pitch  of  great  enmity 
and  excitement  against  Friends.  S. 
(To  be  continued.) 


Memorial  of  the  Cherokee  Legislature. 

To  the  honourable  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Congress 
assembled  : 

We,  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  the  Chero- 
kee nation  in  general  council  convened,  compelled  by 
a  sense  of  duty  we  owe  to  ourselves  and  the  nation, 
and  confiding  in  the  justice  of  your  honourable  bo- 
dies, address  and  make  known  to  you  the  grievances 
which  disturb  the  quiet  repose  and  harmony  of  our 
citizens,  and  the  dangers  by  which  we  are  surrounded. 
Extraordinary  as  this  course  may  appear  to  you,  the 
circumstances  that  have  imposed  upon  us  this  duty  we 
deem  sufficient  to  justify  the  measure ;  and  our  safety 
as  individuals,  as  well  as  a  nation,  requires  that  we 
should  be  heard  by  the  immediate  representatives  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  whose  humanity 
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and  magnanimity,  by  permission  and  will  of  heaven, 
may  yet  preserve  us  from  ruin  and  extinction.  j 
The  authorities  of  Georgia  have  recently  and  un- 
expectedly assumed  a  doctrine,  horrid  in  its  aspect, 
and  fatal  in  its  consequences  to  us,  and  utterly  at 
variance  with  the  laws  of  nations,  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  subsisting  treaties  between  us,  and 
the  known  history  of  said  state,  of  this  nation,  and 
of  the  United  States.  She  claims  the  exorcise  of 
sovereignty  over  this  nation,  and  has  threatened  and 
decreed  the  extension  of  her  jurisdictional  limits 
over  our  people.  The  executive  of  the  United  States, 
through  the  secretary  of  war,  in  a  letter  to  our  dele- 
gation, of  the  13th  April  last,  has  recognized  this 
right  to  be  abiding  in,  and  possessed  by  the  state  of 
Georgia,  by  the  declaration  of  independence  and  the 
treaty  of  peace  concluded  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  in  1783;  and  which,  it  is  urged, 
vested  in  her  all  the  rights  of  sovereignty  pertaining 
to  Great  Britain,  which  in  time  previously  she  claim- 
ed and  exercised  within  the  limits  of  what  constituted 
the  "  thirteen  United  States."  It  is  a  subject  of 
vast  importance  to  know,  whether  the  power  of  self- 
government  abided  in  the  Cherokee  nation  at  the 
discovery  of  America,  three  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
years  ago,  and  whether  it  was  in  any  manner  affected 
or  destroyed  by  the  charters  of  European  potentates? 
It  is  evident  from  facts  deducible  from  known  history, 
that  the  Indians  were  found  here  by  the  white  men 
in  the  enjoyment  of  plenty  and  peace,  and  all  rights 
of  soil  and  dominion,  inherited  from  their  ancestors 
from  time  immemorial,  well  furnished  with  kings, 
chiefs,  and  warriors,  the  bulwarks  of  liberty  and  the 
pride  of  their  race.  Great  Britain  established  with 
them  relationships  of  friendship  and  alliance,  and  at 
no  time  did  she  treat  them  as  subjects  and  as  tenants  at 
will  to  her  power.  In  war  she  fought  them  as  a  sepa- 
rate people,  and  they  resisted  her  as  a  nation.  In 
peace  she  spoke  the  language  of  friendship,  and  they 
replied  in  the  voice  of  independence,  and  frequently 
assisted  her  as  allies,  at  their  choice,  to  fight  her  ene- 
mies in  their  own  way  and  discipline,  subject  to  the 
control  of  their  own  chiefs,  and  unaccountable  to 
European  officers  and  military  law.  Such  was  the 
connexion  of  this  nation  to  Great  Britain,  to  wit,  that 
of  friendship  and  not  allegiance,  to  the  period  of  the 
declaration  of  independence  by  the  United  States, 
and  during  the  revolutionary  contest  down  to  the 
treaty  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  forty-six  years  ago,  when  the  latter  aban- 
doned all  hopes  of  conquest,  and  at  the  same  time 
abandoned  her  Cherokee  allies  to  the  difficulties  in 
which  the\»  had  been  involved,  either  to  continue  the 
war  or  procure  peace  on  the  best  terms  they  could, 
and  close  the  scenes  of  carnage  and  blood,  that  had 
so  long  been  witnessed  and  experienced  by  both 
parties.  Peace  was  at  last  concluded  at  Hopewell, 
in  '85,  by  "the  commissioners  plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  in  congress  assembled;"  and  the  Chero- 
kees  were  received  "into  favour  and  protection  of  the 
United  States  of  America." 

(To  he  concluded  in  our  next.') 

AFFECTING  CASUALTY. 

Extract  from  a  letter  written  by  a  Friend  of  known 
respectability,  of  Alum  creek,  Delaware  county,  Ohio, 
to  his  correspondent  in  this  city,  dated  Fourth  month 
16,  1830:— 

"A  mournful  occurrence  took  place  tlie  8th  instant, 
in  a  (new)  settlement  about  eight  miles  north  of  this, 
in  Marion  county.  Throe  brothers,  members  of  our 
Society,  Isaac, Reri)ington,  and  Henry  Smith,*  sons  of 
Israel  and  Elsy  Smith,  by  imprudently  descending  a 
well  when  the  damps  were  in  it,  all  expired  together. 
The  eldest  and  youngfist  were  at  work  with  their 
cousin,  R.  W.  B.,  near  tl.o  well — going  to  the  well 
for  drink,  and  discovering  Bc.mctliing  unusual  floating 
on  the  water,  the  younger  descended,  with  a  view  of 
ascertaining  what  it  was ;  aftct  descending  about  ten 
feel,  he  seemed  to  pause,  then  fell  about  five  foot  and 
caught  by  the  wall.  His  oldest  brother  spake  to  him, 
telling  him  to  endeavour  to  support  himself  by  tiic 
stoning,  until  he  could  come  to  his  assistance,  whicli 

*  Isaac  was  in  his  twenty-eighth  year;  Remington 
in  his  nineteenth  ;  and  Henry  in  his  seventeenth. 


he  attempted  to  do  ;  but  as  he  reached  the  hand  to 
take  hold  of  him,  the  younger  dropped  to  the  bottom  of 
the  well — it  being  about  thirty-six  feet  deep.  Their 
cousin  then  attempted  to  go  down,  but  on  second 
thought  went  for  a  rope.  The  other  brother  being 
near,  was  called  by  his  parents,  who  were  present, 
and  immediately  descended  the  well  until  he  reached 
his  elder  brother,  who  still  clung  to  the  wall  with 
agonizing  groans. 

"  They  seemed  to  cling  to  each  other  for  a  moment, 
then  both  fell  to  the  bottom.  By  this  time  their 
cousin  had  returned  with  the  rope,  and  expressed  his 
belief  that  the  damps  were  in  the  well.  Alarm  was 
immediately  given,  and  all  due  exertions  were  used 
to  get  them  out ;  but  before  it  could  be  effected,  life 
had  become  extinct. 

"A  small  degree  of  animal  warmth  was  discovered 
in  the  oldest — all  possible  endeavours  were  used  to 
restore  life,  but  proved  unavailing.  None  of  them 
were  heard  to  speak  after  they  entered  the  well,  ex- 
cept the  last,  who  expressed  he  felt  as  if  he  should 
faint. 

"  The  bereft  parents  and  friends  are  measurably 
consoled  with  the  belief,  that  they  were  in  a  good  de- 
gree prepared  for  this  final  event.  The  eldest  in  a 
particular  manner,  for  some  weeks  previous  to  their 
death,  appeared  to  be  increasingly  concerned,  and 
frequently  was  heard  to  speak  of  the  uncertainty  of 
time.  Several  Friends  from  this  neighbourhood  at- 
tended the  funeral.  Their  remains  were  all  placed 
in  one  grave;  after  which,  we  drew  into  the  meeting 
house,  a  large  and  solemn  assembly.  I  trust,  through 
the  condescending  goodness  of  the  Great  Head  of  the 
Church,  it  proved  a  time  not  soon  to  be  forgotten. 

"After  meeting  I  was  a  little  with  the  afflicted 
family;  which  now  consists  of  the  parents  and  two 
small  daughters.  Their  father  hath  been  blind  for 
several  years.  He  appears  to  be  a  concerned  Friend; 
a  diligent  attender  not  only  of  his  own  particular 
meeting,  but  also  the  monthly  meeting — travelling 
on  foot,  having  been  generally  led  by  the  youngest 
of  the  deceased.  They  were  formerly  from  Dutchess 
county.  New  York — had  lived  some  time  within  the 
limits  of  Butternut  monthly  meeting,  from  thence  re- 
moved to  this  place,  some  three  or  four  years  ago,  in 
low  circumstances — purchased  a  small  lot  of  wild 
land.  The  boys  had  been  very  industrious,  and  were 
the  chief  support  of  the  family. 

"  Damps  (as  commonly  called)  are  common  in  wells 
in  many  places  in  this  country,  and  have  proved 
mortal  in  many  instances. 

"It  is  remarkable  in  the  above  instance,  that  the 
young  men  had  been  careful  in  time  of  digging  the 
well,  and  ever  after  (until  the  last  time),  when  about 
to  enter  it,  to  put  down  a  lighted  candle.  A  few 
weeks  previous  to  the  sad  catastrophe,  the  youngest 
brother  had  occasion  to  go  down — the  candle  then 
burned  at  the  bottom,  in  which  case  it  is  always  con- 
sidered safe.  Since  their  decease,  it  hath  been  tried 
with  candles,  a  brimstone  match,  coals  of  fire,  and 
even  a  bundle  of  straw  on  fire;  in  all  of  which  the  fire 
was  extinguished,  nearly  as  soon  as  it  entered  the 
mouth  of  the  well. 

"  I  have  been  more  particular  in  the  above  account, 
believing  it  would  be  interesting;  and  it  is  desired 
that  some  account  thereof  be  given  in  'The  Friend,' 
for  a  caution  to  others." 

We  have  been  requested  to  insert  the  fol- 
lowing address,  which  has  been  published  in  a 
pamphlet  form  for  distribution,  together  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  Auxiliary  Society; — the 
latter  being  in  substance  the  same  as  the  form 
annexed  to  the  Constitution  of  tiie  General  As- 
sociation, it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  that, 
No.  52,  Vol.  2d  of  "The  Friend." 

To  the  Members  of  Philadelphia  Quarterly 
Meeting. 

The  interesting  Address  of  the  Bible  Asso- 
ciation of  Friends  in  America,  as  well  as  the 
circular  letter  of  the  Committee  of  Correspon- 
dence, have  probably  left  few  of  the  members 


of  this  Quarterly  Meeting  unacquainted  with 
its  object.  The  obvious  utility  and  importance 
of  the  work,  together  with  the  widely  extended 
field  which  is  open  for  their  labour,  cannot  but 
claim,  for  those  who  have  commenced  it,  the 
active  co-operation  of  the  members  of  our  re- 
ligious Society. 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  that  Association, 
having  considerably  advanced  in  the  arduous 
undertaking  of  preparing  and  publishing  an 
edition  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  it  appeared 
evident  to  many  Friends,  that  attending  to 
their  publication  and  transmission  to  the  vari- 
ous districts  to  be  supphed,  together  with  the 
general  concerns  and  interests  of  the  Associa- 
tion, would  render  it  impracticable  for  that 
Board  to  enter  into  those  minute  inquiries  and 
details,  which  would  be  necessary  for  ascer- 
taining the  wants  of  individuals.  In  regard  to 
a  full  supply  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  the  defi- 
ciencies of  our  own  Quarterly  Meeting  are 
believed  to  be  quite  equal  to  those  of  many 
other  places;  and  although  occupying,  in  part, 
the  same  locality  as  the  parent  institution,  we 
are  by  no  means  entitled,  on  that  account,  to 
the  direct  personal  attention  of  its  managers. 

Influenced  by  these  considerations,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  advice  contained  in  the 
circular  letter  above  referred  to,  a  meeting 
was  held,  on  the  12th,  and,  by  adjournment, 
on  the  14th  of  the  4th  month;  when  an  Asso- 
ciation was  formed,  under  the  title  of  the  Aux- 
iliary Bible  Association  of  Friends  of  Philadel- 
phia Quarterly  Meeting,  and  the  accompanying 
constitution  adopted.  As  the  terms  of  sub- 
scription to  the  Auxiliary  are  much  lower 
than  those  to  the  parent  institution,  it  is  hoped 
that  such  Friends  as  are  not  members  of  the 
latter,  within  the  limits  of  this  quarter,  will 
embrace  the  present  opportunity  of  aiding  this 
Christian  undertaking,  by  becoming  members. 

The  particular  object  of  this  Auxiliary  being 
the  supply  of  our  own  district,  we  invite  the 
general  co-operation  of  Friends  in  our  city 
and  country  meetings;  and,  although  many  are 
already  members,  by  virtue  of  their  contribu- 
tions to  the  parent  Society,  yet,  as  much  is  to 
be  done,  it  is  hoped  that  means  will  not  be 
withheld,  for  making  this  Association  exten- 
sively useful  throughout  our  large  Quarterly 
Meeting. 

On  behalf  of  the  Association, 

Morris  Smith,  Secretary. 

OFFICERS. 

Secretary. — Morris  Smith. 

Treasurer. — William  Hodgson,  jr. 

Committee  of  Correspondence. — Samuel  Ma- 
son, jr. — Dr.  Charles  F.  Matlack — Thomas 
Scat tergood. — Dr.  Joseph  Warrington. — New- 
berry Smith,  jr. — Samuel  Ilolgate  John  Co- 

zins. — M.  C.  Cope. — Samuel  Jones. — Walker 
Moore. — And  four  others  yet  to  be  appointed 
for  E.xeter  and  Muncy  monthly  meetings. 
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FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

DR.  JOHN  D.  GODMAN. 

The  late  Dr.  John  D.  Godman  was  in  many 
respects  an  interesting  and  uncommon  per- 
sonage. His  natural  endowments  were  great, 
and  the  success  with  which  he  cultivated 
them  amidst  very  numerous  obstacles  and  dis- 
couragements was  truly  admirable.  He  was 
born  at  Annapolis  in  Maryland,  and  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  both  his  parents  at  an  early 
age.  His  fatiier,  who  had  been  v,ealthy,  lost 
the  greater  part  of  his  estate  before  his  death, 
and  the  remainder  was  wrested  from  his  chil- 
dren by  the  mismanagement  of  those  to  whom 
it  was  entrusted.  Thrown  thus  upon  the 
world  with  no  resources  but  his  own  talents 
and  industry,  young  Godman  was  bound  ap- 
prentice to  a  printer  in  Baltimore.  He  re- 
mained at  the  business  for  a  few  years,  but  as 
he  had  not  chosen  it  himself,  and  as  his  dislike 
towards'it  increased  with  time,  he  determined 
to  abandon  it.  He  therefore  left  his  master 
in  the  fall  of  1813,  and  entered  as  a  sailor  on 
board  the  flotilla,  which  was  then  stationed 
in  Chesapeake  bay  for  the  protection  of  its 
coasts  and  harbours.  It  was,  while  in  this 
situation,  that  an  incident  occurred,  which  has 
already  been  related  in  the  public  prints, 
and  to  which  he  himself  attributed  much  of 
the  buoyancy  and  energy  of  his  character.  A 
raw  sailor  who  had  been  sent  aloft  by  the 
captain,  and  was  busy  in  performing  some 
duty  which  required  him  to  stoop,  was  ob- 
served to  falter  and  become  dizzy, — Look 
iloft,  cried  the  captain,  and  the  fainting  lands- 
man, as  he  instinctively  obeyed  the  order,  re- 
covered his  strength  and  steadiness.  The 
^oung  philosopher  read  a  moral  in  this  trifling 
ncident  which  he  never  forgot,  and  which 
'requently  animated  and  aroused  him  in  the 
nost  adverse  circumstances.  It  is  not  treat- 
ng  the  subject  with  undue  levity  to  add,  that 
n  the  last  and  closing  scene  of  his  life,  when 
;he  earth  was  receding  from  his  view,  and  his 
ailing  strength  admonished  him  of  his  peril, 
he  watchword  was  still  ringing  in  his  ear, 
\t  that  awful  period  he  "  looked  aloft"  to 
*  worlds  beyond  the  skies,"  and  therein  de- 
rived strength  and  hope  which  supported  him 
in  his  passage  through  the  narrow  valley. 


At  the  close  of  the  war,  young  Godman, 
who  was  then  about  fifteen,  was  allowed  to 
follow  the  strong  bent  of  his  mind,  and  com- 
menced the  study  of  medicine  with  a  physician 
in  Lancaster,  Pa.  He  soon  removed  to  Bal- 
timore, where  he  entered  the  office  of  a  highly 
respectable  physician,  and  pursued  his  studies 
with  such  eagerness  and  success,  and  gave 
such  promise  of  future  eminence,  that  before 
the  expiration  of  his  term  he  was  selected  to 
supply  for  a  few  weeks  the  place  of  his  pre- 
ceptor, who  was  the  professor  of  anatomy  in 
the  university  of  Maryland,  and  who  was  dis- 
abled, by  the  fracture  of  a  limb,  from  complet- 
ing his  winter's  course.  The  youthful  deputy 
lectured  with  such  enthusiasm  and  eloquence, 
and  his  illustrations  were  so  clear  and  happy, 
that  strong  and  unequivocal  expressions  of 
regret,  it  is  said,  were  manifested  by  the  stu- 
dents when  he  yielded  up  his  post  to  his  pre- 
ceptor. 

Soon  after  receiving  his  diploma,  Dr.  God- 
man settled  as  a  practitioner  of  medicine,  at 
the  spot  described  with  so  much  truth  and 
beauty  in  his  Rambles  of  a  Naturalist.  He 
there  became  engaged  in  laborious  practice, 
and  devoted  all  his  intervals  of  leisure  to  the 
acquirement  of  general  and  professional  know- 
ledge. Finding  the  sphere  of  action  too  con- 
liacted  for  his  powers,  he  removed  to  Balti- 
more, where  he  married,  and  being  offered  the 
chair  of  anatomy  in  the  medical  school  then 
about  to  be  established  in  Cincinnati,  he  was 
induced  to  emigrate  thither.  The  school  did 
not  succeed,  and  after  remaining  there  a  year, 
Dr.  Godman  returned  homeward,  and  settled 
in  Philadelphia,  as  a  physician  and  private 
teacher  of  anatomy.  He  was  also  for  some 
time  the  editor  of  Dr.  Chapman's  Medical 
Journal.  It  was  during  this  residence  here 
that  he  published  his  Natural  History  of 
American  Quadrupeds,  a  work  which  is  de- 
servedly popular.  The  fame  of  Dr.  God- 
man as  a  teacher  of  anatomy  was  now  wide- 
ly spread,  and  he  was  solicited  to  accept  the 
professorship  of  that  branch  of  medicine  in  the 
Rutger's  Medical  College  at  New  York.  He 
removed  thither,  and  the  clouds  which  bad  so 
long  darkened  his  career,  seemed  at  last  to  be 
breaking  away.  His  practice  soon  became  ex- 
tensive, and  the  affairs  of  the  college  prosper- 
ous, when,  in  the  midst  of  his  second  course  of 
lectures,  a  severe  cold  settled  on  his  lungs,  ac- 
companied by  a  copious  hemorrhage,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  abandon  his  pursuits  and  to  flee 
for  his  life  to  a  milder  region.  He  sailed  for 
the  island  of  Santa  Cruz,  where  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  the  winter  and  the  spring,  and  re- 
turned home,  cheered  but  not  cured,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  that  balmy  climate.  After  his  re- 
turn. Dr.  Godman  settled  in  Germantown, 


where  for  a  while  his  disease  seemed  to  be  mi- 
tigated, and  his  friends  flattered  themselves  that 
his  life  was  yet  to  be  spared  to  science  and  his 
country.  His  complaints  were,  however,  be- 
yond the  reach  of  art  to  overcome,  and  he  con- 
tinued, though  with  many  fluctuations,  to  de- 
cline in  strength.  He  removed  to  this  city  du- 
ring the  autumn  of  1829,  and  after  passing  the 
following  winter  and  spring  in  great  weakness, 
and  often  great  suffering,  died,  on  the  17th  of 
fourth  month  last,  in  the  32d  year  of  his  age. 

The  great  characteristics  of  Dr.  Godman's 
mind,  were  hisretentive  memory,  an  unwearied 
industry  and  quick  perception,  and  his  capa- 
city of  concentrating  all  his  powers  upon  any 
given  object  of  pursuit.  What  he  had  once 
read  or  observed,  he  rarely,  if  ever,  forgot. 
Hence  it  was,  that  although  his  early  education 
was  much  neglected,  he  became  an  excellent 
linguist,  and  made  himself  master  of  Latin, 
French,  and  German,  besides  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  Greek,  Italian  and  Spanish.  He 
had  read  the  best  works  in  all  these  langua- 
ges, and  wrote  with  facility  the  Latin  and 
French. 

His  powers  of  observation  were  quick,  pa- 
tient, keen  and  discriminating;  and  it  was  these 
qualities  that  rendered  him  so  admirable  a  na- 
turalist. He  came  to  the  study  of  natural  his- 
tory  as  an  investigator  of  facts,  and  not  as  a 
pupil  of  the  schools;  and  while  he  regarded 
systems  and  nomenclature  with  perhaps  too  lit- 
tle respect,  his  great  aim  was  to  learn  the  in- 
stincts, the  structure  and  the  habits  of  all  ani- 
mated beings.  This  science  was  his  favourite 
pursuit,  and  he  devoted  himself  to  it  with  in- 
defatigable zeal.  He  has  been  heard  to  say, 
that  in  investigating  the  habits  of  the  shrew 
mole,  he  walked  many  hundred  miles.  Those 
parts  of  his  natural  history  in  which  he  relates 
the  results  of  his  own  observation,  are  among 
the  most  interesting  essays  on  that  subject  in 
our  language.  This  praise  is  due  in  a  still 
greater  degree  to  his  Rambles  of  a  Naturalist, 
which  are  not  inferior  in  poetical  beauty  and 
vivid  and  accurate  description,  to  the  celebra- 
ted Letters  of  Gilbert  White  on  the  Natural 
History  of  Selbourne.  These  essays  were 
among  the  last  productions  of  his  pen,  and  were 
written  in  the  intervals  of  acute  pain  and  ex- 
treme debility.  They  form  a  mere  sketch  of 
what  he  intended,  and  had  he  have  lived  to 
complete  them,  he  would  have  left  a  work  and 
a  name  of  enduring  popularity. 

There  were  few  subjects  of  general  litera- 
ture, excepting  the  pure  and  mixed  mathe- 
matics, with  which  Dr.  Godman  was  not  more 
or  less  familiar.  Among  other  pursuits  to 
which  his  attention  had  been  turned,  was  the 
study  of  ancient  coins,  of  which  he  had  acqui- 
red a  critical  knowledge. 
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Tl)e  powers  of  his  mind  were  always  buoy- 
ant. His  enpernei-s  in  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge t^eerned  like  the  iii'pulse  of  gnawing  hun- 
gerand  unqnenchnble  thirst.  Neillier  adver- 
sity nor  disease  could  allay  it,  and  had  it  pleas- 
ed Pro\i(ien(.e  to  heal  his  mortal  wound,  and 
prolong  his  life  and  strength,  he  would  have 
borne  away  the  palm  from  all  his  contempora- 
ries. 

It  is  not  meant  to  assert  that  his  scientific 
works  are  faultless, or  that  his  claims  to  origi- 
nality were  always  well  founded;  hut  whatever 
he  has  wiiilen  bears  the  stamp  of  great  vigoui 
and  oriiiinality,  and  his  errors  were  those  of 
inexperience  or  of  a  hasty  judgment,  which 
time  and  study  would  have  corrected. 

His  fame  however  rested  chiefly  during  his 
life,  upon  his  success  as  a  teacher  of  anatomy; 
and  in  this  capacity  he  raised  himself  at  once 
to  the  top  of  his  profession.  He  was  so  intent 
upon  making  his  students  understand  him,  and 
he  was  so  lully  master  of  the  subject  himself, 
that  his  clear  and  animated  flow  of  eloquence 
never  failed  to  rivet  their  attention,  and  he  be- 
came wherever  he  taught  the  idol  of  his  pupils. 
His  lectures  upon  anatomy  were  real  an-i- 
lytical  experiments.  The  subject  was  placed 
before  the  class — tissue,  and  muscle,  and  blood- 
vessel, and  nerve,  and  bone,  were  laid  bare  in 
turn — their  use  and  position  and  nature  exem- 
plified to  the  eye,  and  enforced  by  the  most 
lively  and  precise  description,  while  the  stu- 
dent was  at  the  same  time  receiving  the  most 
valuable  lessons  in  practical  dissection.  I  have 
never  known  an  individual  to  attend  one  of 
these  courses  and  not  receive  the  most  profound 
impression  of  Dr.  Godman's  unrivalled  ability 
as  a  teacher. 

His  social  and  moral  character  was  marked 
by  the  same  traits  of  force,  enthusiasm,  and 
simplicity,  as  his  intellectual.  He  was  ardently 
devoted  to  his  friends,  and  if  his  sense  of  in- 
justice and  wrong  was  too  keen  for  his  happi- 
ness, he  learned  in  the  school  of  adversity  to 
control,  if  not  subdue  it.  His  conversation 
was  the  unstudied  and  spontaneous  effusion  of 
a  mind  full  to  overflowing,  always  buoyant, 
imaginative  and  ardent,  loving  truth  above  all 
things  else,  and  devoting  itself  as  on  an  altar 
to  her  sacred  cause. 

Upon  all  this  bright  attainment  and  brighter 
promise  for  the  future  the  grave  has  closed  ! — 
Divine  Providence  saw  fit  to  arrest  him  in  the 
midst  of  his  unfinished  labours,  and  we  must 
turn  to  contemplate  the  character  of  our  la- 
mented friend  in  a  different  light. 

It  had  been  his  misfortune  that  his  philo- 
sophical opinions  were  formed  originally  in  the 
school  of  the  French  naturali.sls.  Many  of 
tlie  most  distinguished  of  these  men  were 
avowed  atheists,  and  a  still  greater  number  re- 
jected absolutely  the  Christian  revelation. — 
Such  is  human  nature  !  Surrounded  by  the 
most  magnificenl  disi)lnys  of  Almighty  wisdom, 
placed  on  a  scene  where  all  things  speak  of 
God  and  invite  us  to  worship  and  obey  Him — 
a  purblind  philosophy  may  devote  herself  to 
the  study  of  his  works,  yet  pass  by  the  evidence 
tliey  convey  of  his  existence  and  his  attributes, 
and  see  nothing  in  all  this  wonderful  creation, 
more  noble  than  the  mere  relations  of  colour 
and  form!  The  manliness  and  sincerity  of  Dr. 


Godman's  character  soon  extiicaled  him  from 
this  ".stye  of  Epicurus,"  He  was  in  all  things 
a  seeker  of  the  truth,  and  his  philosophical 
spirit  would  not  rest  satisfied  with  any  super- 
ficial examination.  He  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  New  Testament — he  went  to  "  the 
fountain  head,  where  tiie  pure  waters  of  life 
gush  forth  in  silei  t  profusion,  and  in  their  pro- 
foundest  depths  exhibit  neither  shade  nor  opa- 
city.'" In  what  temper  and  with  what  success 
he  exaniined  the  sacred  volume,  the  fijllowing 
extracts  which  were  written  during  his  last  ill- 
ness will  bear  witness. 

"  Is  proof  vvanliiig  thai  these  gospels  are  true  ?  It 
is  only  necessary  tor  an  honest  mind  to  read  them 
candidly  to  be  convinced.  Every  occurrence  is  stated 
clearly,  simply,  and  unostentatiously.  The  narra- 
tions arc  not  supp.-rted  by  asseverations  of  their 
troth,  lior  by  parade  of  witnesses:  the  circumstances 
described  took  place  in  presence  of  vast  multitudes, 
and  are  told  in  that  downright  unpretending  manner, 
which  would  have  culled  forth  innumerable  positive 
contradictions  had  they  been  untrue.  Mysteries  are 
stated  without  attempt  at  explanation,  because  expla- 
nation is  not  necessary  to  establissh  the  existence  of 
facts,  however  mysterious.  '  Miracles,  also,  attested 
by  the  presence  of  vast  numbers,  arc  slated  in  the 
plainest  language  of  narration,  in  which  the  shght- 
est  working  of  imagination  cannot  be  traced.  This 
very  simplicity,  this  unaffecled  sincerity  and  quiet 
affirmation,  has  more  force  than  a  thousand  witnesses 
— more  efficacy  than  volumes  of  ambitious  effort  to 
support  truth  by  dint  of  argumentation. 

What  motive  could  the  evangelists  have  to  falsify  ? 
The  Christian  kingdom  is  not  uf  this  world  nor  init; 
Christianity  teaches  disregard  of  its  vanities ;  depre- 
ciates its  honours  and  enjoyments,  and  sternly  de- 
clares that  none  can  be  Christians  but  those  who  es- 
cape from  its  vices  and  allurements.  There  is  no 
call  directed  to  ambition — no  gratification  proposed 
to  vanity  :  the  sacrifice  of  self;  tlie  denial  of  all  the 
propensities  which  relate  to  the  gratification  of  pas- 
sion or  pride,  with  the  most  humble  dependence  upon 
God,  are  invariably  taught  and  most  solemnly  en- 
joined, niider  penalty  of  the  most  awful  conse- 
quences! Is  it  then  wonderful  that  such  a  system 
should  find  revilers.'  Is  it  surprising  that  sceptics 
should  abound,  when  the  slightest  allowance  of  be- 
lief would  force  them  to  condemn  all  their  actions? 
Or,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  a  purity  of  life  and 
conversation,  so  repugnant  to  liumnn  passions,  and  a 
humility  so  offensive  to  human  pride,  should  be  op- 
posed, rejected,  and  contemned?  Such  is  the  true  se- 
cret of  the  opposition  to  religion;  such  the  cause  in- 
ducing men  who  lead  unchristian  lives,  to  array  the 
frailtie-s  errors,  weakness,  and  vices  of  individuals  or 
sects,  against  Christianity,  hoping  to  weaken  or  de- 
stroy the  system,  by  rendering  ridiculous  or  con- 
temptible those  who  profess  to  be  governed  by  its 
influence,  though  their  conduct  shows  them  to  be 
acting  under  an  opposite  spirit. 

What  is  the  mode  in  wliich  this  most  extraordinary 
doctrine  of  Christianity  is  to  be  diffused?  By  force 
— temporal  power — temporal  rewards — earthly  tri- 
umphs? None  of  these.  By  earnest  persuasion, 
gentle  entreat}-,  brotherly  monition,  paternal  remon- 
strance. The  dread  resort  of  threatened  punishment 
comes  last — exhibited  in  sorrow,  not  in  anger;  told 
as  a  fearful  truth,  not  denounced  with  vindictive  ex- 
ultation; while,  to  the  last  moment,  the  beamy  shield 
of  mercy  is  ready  to  be  interposed  for  the  saving  of 
the  endangered. 

Human  doctrines  are  wavering  and  mutable:  the 
doctrines  of  the  blessed  and  adorable  Jesus,  our  Sa- 
viour, are  fixed  and  immutable.  The  traditions  of 
men  are  dissimilar  and  inconsistent;  the  declarations 
of  the  gospel  are  harmonious,  not  only  with  each 
other,  liut  with  the  acknowlcdjrcd  attributes  of  the 

Deity,  and  the  well  known  condition  of  human  na- 
ture. 

What  do  sceptics  propose  to  give  us  in  exchange 
for  tliis  system  of  Christianity,  with  its  "  hidden  mys- 
torirs,"  "miracles,"  "signs  and  wonders?''  Doubt, 
confusion,  obscurity,  annihilation  I    Life,  without 


higher  motive  than  selfishness:  death — without  hope! 
Is  it  for  this  that  their  zeal  is  so  warmly  displayed  in 
proselyting  ?  Is  such  the  gnin  to  accrue  for  the  re- 
linquishment of  our  souls?  J n  very  deed,  this  is  the 
utmost  they  have  to  propose,  and  we  can  only  ac- 
count for  their  rancorous  efforts  to  render  others  like 
themselves,  by  reflecting  lliat  misery  loves  company." 

A  conviction  thus  deeply  impiessed,  did  not 
spend  itself  in  emfity  profession.  It  influenced 
his  conduct  as  well  as  his  opinions,  and  prepa- 
red him  for  that  patien*  endurance  of  suffering 
which  he  exhibited  thn  ing  his  long  confinement. 
After  his  removal  to  Germanlown,  Dr.  God- 
man's complaints  soon  assumed  a  more  serious 
aspect,  and  he  suffered  severely  fom  several 
violent  attacks  of  disease.  Yet  the  progress 
of  the  disorder  was  very  gradual,  and  allowed 
him  many  intervals  of  comparative  ease.  He 
returned  to  his  literary  labouis  with  his  usual 
ardour,  and  wrote  and  translated  for  the  piess, 
until  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death.  Per- 
fectly aware  of  the  fatal  character  of  his  disor- 
der, he  watched  its  progress,  step  by  ste[),  with 
the  coolness  of  an  anatomist;  while  he  submit- 
ted  to  it  with  the  resignation  of  a  Christian. 
His  intellect  was  strong  and  undimmed  to  the 
last,  and  almost  the  only  change  that  could  be 
observed  in  his  mind  was  that  which  belongs  to 
a  being  on  the  verge  of  eternity,  in  whose  es- 
timate the  concerns  of  this  life  are  sinking,  in 
comparison  with  the  greater  interests  of  that 
to  which  he  is  approaciiing. 

His  principal  delight  was  in  the  promises  and 
consolations  of  the  Bible,  which  was  his  con- 
stant companion.  On  one  occasion,  a  few  days 
before  his  death,  while  leading  aloud  from  the 
New  Testament  to  his  family,  his  voice  falter- 
ed, and  he  was  desired  to  read  no  longer,  as 
it  appeared  to  oi)press  him.  "It  is  not  that," 
replied  he, "  but  1  feel  so  in  the  immediate  pre- 
sence of  my  Maker,  that  I  cannot  control  my 
emotion  I" 

In  a  manuscript  volume  which  he  sent  to  a 
highly  valued  friend,  and  which  he  intended  to 
fill  with  original  pieces  of  his  own  composition, 
he  wrote  as  follows: 

"  Did  I  not  in  all  things  feel  most  thorough- 
ly convinced  that  the  overruling  of  our  plans  by 
an  all  wise  Providence  is  always  for  good,  I 
might  regret  that  a  part  of  my  plan  cannot  be 
executed.  This  was  to  relate  a  few  curious 
incidents  from  among  the  events  of  my  most 
singularly  guided  life,  which,  in  addition  to 
mere  novelty  or  peculiarity  of  character,  could 
not  have  failed  practically  to  illustrate  the  im- 
portance of  inculcating  correct  religious  and 
moral  principles,  and  imbuing  the  mind  there- 
with from  the  very  earliest  dawn  of  intellect, 
from  the  very  moment  that  the  utter  imbecili. 
ty  of  infancy  begins  to  disappear!  May  HIS 
holy  will  be  done,  who  can  raise  up  abler  ad- 
vocates to  support  the  truth  !"  «'  This  is  my 
first  attempt  to  write  in  my  token — why  may 
it  not  be  the  last  ?  Oh  !  should  it  be,  belief 
me,  that  the  will  of  God  will  be  most  accepta- 1 
ble.  Notwithstanding  the  life  of  neglect,  sin- 
fulness, and  perversion  of  heart,  which  I  so  long 
led,  before  it  pleased  Him  to  dash  all  my  idols 
in  the  dust,  I  feel  a  humble  hope  in  the  bound- 
less mercy  of  our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour, 
who  alone  can  save  the  soul  from  meriteii  con- 
demnation. May  it  be  in  the  power  of  ihoM 
who  chance  to  read  these  lines,  to  say,  Into 
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thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit,  for  thou  hast 
redeemed  me!  oh  Lord!  thoii  God  of  Truth  !" 

The  fine  imatfination  anri  deep  enthusiasm 
of  Dr.  Go(hnan  occasionally  burst  forth  in  im- 
passioned poetry.  He  wrote  verse  and  prose 
with  almost  equal  facility,  and  had  he  lived  and 
enjoyed  leisure  to  prune  the  exuberance  of  his 
style,  and  to  bestow  the  last  |)olish  upon  his  la- 
bours, he  would  have  ranked  as  one  of  the 
great  m asters  of  our  langua<xe,  both  in  regard 
to  the  curious  felicity,  and  the  strength  and 
clearness  of  his  diction.  The  following  speci- 
mens of  his  poetical  compositions,  are  selected 
less  for  their  intrinsic  excellence,  than  for  the 
picture  which  they  furnish  of  his  private  medita- 
tions. 

A  MIDNIGHT  MEDITATION. 
Tis  midniirlu's  solemn  hour  !  now  wide  unfurled 
Darkness  ex))a.nds  lier  mantle  o'er  the  world  : 
The  fire-fly's  lamp  has  ceased  its  fitful  gleam  ; 
The  cricket's  chirp  is  hushed  ;  llie  boding  scream 
Of  the  ^ray  owl  is  stilled  ;  t)ie  lofly  trees 
Scarce  wavi^  tiieir  summits  to  the  failing  breeze; 
All  nature  is  at  rest,  or  seems  to  sleep  ; 
'Tis  thine  alone,  oh  man  I  to  watch  and  weep  ! 
Thine  'tis  to  feel  thy  system's  sad  decay. 
As  flares  the  taper  of  thy  life  away 
Beneath  llie  infliieme  of  fell  disease: — 
Thine  'tis  to  know  the  want  of  mental  ease 
Springing  from  memory  of  time  misspent; 
Of  slighted  blessings;  deepest  discontent 
And  riotous  rebellion  'gainst  the  laws 
Of  health,  truth,  heaven,  to  win  the  world's  applause! 

— Such  was  thy  course,  Eugenio,  such  thy  hardened 
heart. 

Till  mercy  spoke,  and  death  unsheathed  the  dart. 
Twanged  his  unerring  bow,  and  drove  the  steel. 
Too  deep  to  be  withdrawn,  too  wide  the  wound  to 
heal ; 

Yet  left  of  life  a  feebly  glimmering  ray. 
Slowly  to  sink  and  gently  ebb  away. 

— And  yel,  how  blest  am  I  ? 
While  myriad  others  lie 
In  agony  of  fever  or  of  pain. 
With  parching  tongue  and  burning  eye. 
Or  fiercely  throbbing  brain  ; 
My  feeble  frame,  though  spoiled  of  rest. 
Is  not  of  comfort  dispossest. 
My  mind  awake,  looks  up  to  thee. 
Father  of  mercy  !  whose  blest  hand  I  see 
In  all  things  acting  for  our  good, 
Howe'er  thy  mercies  be  misunderstood. 


The  valley  and  the  shadow  before  nie  open  wide. 
But  thou,  Oh  Lord  '.  even  there  wilt  be  my  guardian 

and  my  guide. 
For  what  is  pain  if  thou  art  nigh  its  bitterness  to 
quell? 

And  where  death'.s  boasted  victory,  his  last  triumph- 
ant spell  ? 

Oh  !  Saviour  in  that  hour  when  mortal  strength  is 
nought. 

When  nature's  agony  comes  on,  and  every  anguish- 
ed thought 

Springs  in  the  breakmg  heart  a  source  of  darkest 
woe. 

Be  nigh  unto  my  soul,  nor  permit  the  floods  o'erflow. 
To  thee  !  to  thee  alone  !  dare  I  raise  my  dying  eyes; 
Thou  didst  for  all  ^tone,  by  ihy  wondrous  sacrifice; 
Oh!  in  thy  mercy's  richness  extend  thy  smiles  on  me, 
And  let  my  soul  outspeak  thy  praise,  throughout 
eternity  ! 

Beneath  the  above  stanzas  in  the  manuscript 
alluded  to,  is  the  following  note.  "  Rather 
more  than  a  year  has  ela[)sed  since  the  above 
was  first  written.  Death  is  now  certainly 
nearer  at  hand;  but  my  sentiments  remain  un 
changed,  except  that  my  reliance  on  the  Sa 
viour  is  stronger." 

This  reliance  on.  the  mercies  of  God  through 
Christ  Jesus,  became  indeed  the  habitual 
frame  of  his  mind;  and  imparted  to  the  closing 
scenes  of  his  life  a  solemnity  and  a  calmness,  a 
sweet  serenity  and  a  holy  resignation,  which 
robbed  death  of  its  sting,  and  the  grave  of  its 
victory.  It  was  a  melancholy  sight  to  witness 
the  premature  extinction  of  such  a  spirit;  yet 
the  dying  couch  on  which  genius,  and  virtue, 
and  learning  thus  lay  prostrated,  beamed  with 
more  hallowed  lustre,  and  taught  a  more  salu- 
tary lesson  than  could  have  been  imparted  by 
the  proudest  triumphs  of  intellect.  The  memory 
of  Dr.  Godrnan,  his  blighted  jiromiso,  and  his  un- 
finished labours,  will  long  continue  to  call  forth 
the  vain  regrets  of  men  of  science  and  learning. 
There  are  those  who  treasure  up  in  their 
hearts  as  a  more  precious  recollection,  his 
humble  faith  and  his  triumphant  death,  and 
who  can  meet  with  an  eye  of  pity,  the  scornful 
glance  of  the  scoffer,  and  the  infidel,  at  being 
told  that  if  Dr.  Godman  was  a  philosopher,  he 
was  also  a  Christian.  *^* 


— See  where  the  waning  moon 
Slowly  surmounts  yon  dark  tree  tops. 
Her  light  increases  steadily,  and  soon 
The  solemn  night  her  stole  of  darkness  drops : 
Thus  to  my  sinking  soul  in  hours  of  gloom. 
The  cheering  beams  of  hope  resplendent  come. 
Thus  the  thick  clouds  which  sin  and  sorrow  rear 
Are  changed  to  brightness,  or  swift  disappear. 

Hark '.  that  shrill  note  proclaims  approaching 
day  ; 

The  distant  east  is  streaked  with  lines  of 
gray  ; 

Faint  warblings  from  the  neighbouring  groves 
arise, 

The  tuneful  tribes  salute  the  brightening  skies. 
Peace  breathes  around  ;  dim  visions  o'er  me 
creep, 

The  weary  night  outwatched,  thank  God!  I 
too  may  sleep. 

Lints  wrillen  under  a feeling  of  the  immediate  approach 
of  Death. 

The  damps  of  death  are  on  my  brow, 
The  chill  is  in  my  heart. 
My  blood  has  almost  ceased  to  flow, 
My  hopes  of  life  depart; 


FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

EDUCATION,  NO.  5. 

"  Good  instruction  is  better  than  riches." 

Wm.  Penn. 

When  our  pupil  shall  have  acquired  some 
proficiency  in  his  classical  studies,  it  will  be 
time  to  enter  upon  another  great  department 
of  learning,  which  is  to  prepare  him  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  physical  truths,  and  develope  and 
mature  the  reasoning  faculty.  If  we  merely 
regard  the  mathematics  in  the  first  of  these 
lights,  as  opening  to  the  student  a  vast  field  of 
profitable  and  elevating  research,  and  as  afford- 
ing results  of  great  practical  importance  in  the 
arts,  it  will  be  difficult  to  overrate  their  value. 
He  who  is  not  conversant  with  the  principles 
of  these  sciences,  will  find  himself  perpetually 
opposed,  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  by  ob- 
stacles which  no  ingenuity  can  elude,  or  perse- 
verance surmount.  He  will  be  compelled  to 
reject  or  receive  upon  trust,  statements,  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  which  is  susceptible  of  com- 
plete demonstration;  he  will  be  liable  to  waste 


his  lime  upon  schfrnes  which  could  be  easily 
shown  by  mathematical  re:isoning  to  be  illuso- 
ry; and  he  must  arrive  l)y  slow  and  imperfect 
processes,  at  results  which  to  the  mathemati- 
cian are  the  fruit  of  a  lew  moments'  reflection. 
He  can  scarcely,  indeed,  advance  with  confi- 
dence beyond  the  elements  ufany  science  with- 
out some  familiarity  with  mathematics;  and 
perhaps  no  better  advice  can  be  given  to  one 
who  is  endowed  with  an  active  and  curious 
mind  than  to  economize  liis  time  and  labour, 
by  possessing  himself,  at  an  early  age,  of  this 
great  master  key  to  the  secret  and  sublime 
operations  of  nature.  The  importance  of 
maihfmatical  studies  will,  however,  be  very 
imperfectly  understood,  if  we  confine  (mr  views 
to  the  mere  amount  of  knowledge  to  be  acqui- 
red. It  is  upon  tiieir  influence  in  developing 
the  reasoning  faculty,  in  forminsj  the  habit  of 
patient  thought  and  careful  scrutiny,  that  I 
more  confidently  rely  to  establish  tiie  claim  of 
these  studies  to  the  sedulous  and  untiring  at- 
tention of  our  youth.  It  has  been  the  com- 
plaint of  sound  thinkers  in  every  age,  that  men 
are  with  difficulty  induced  to  engage  in  the  pur- 
suit of  truth;  and  if  theie  be  any  one  habit 
which  is  more  wanting  amongst  us  than  ano- 
ther, it  is  that  of  patient  thorough  investigation. 

Though  it  is  scarce  possible,"  says  Dr.  But- 
ler, "  to  avoid  judging  in  so.ne  way  or  other, 
of  almost  every  thing  which  ofl'ers  its^elf  to 
one's  thoughts,  yet  it  is  certain  that  many  per- 
sons, from  different  causes,  never  exercise  their 
judgment  upon  what  comes  before  them  in  the 
way  of  determining  whether  it  be  conclusive, 
Lnd  holds.  They  are  perhaps  entertained 
with  some  things,  not  so  with  others  they 
like  and  they  dislike;  but  whether  that  which  is 
proposed  to  be  made  out,  be  really  made  out  or 
not;  rt  hether  a  matter  be  stated  according  to 
the  real  truth  of  the  case,  seems  to  the  gene- 
rality of  people  merely  a  matter  of  no  consider- 
ation at  all.  Arguments  are  often  wanted  for 
some  accidental  purposes,  but  proof  as  such,  is 
what  they  never  want  for  themselves,  for  their 
own  satisfaction  of  mind  or  conduct  in  life. 
Not  to  mention  the  multitudes  who  read  merely 
for  the  sake  of  talking,  or  to  qualify  themselves 
for  the  world,  or  some  such  kind  of  reasons; 
there  are  even  of  the  few  who  read  for  their 
own  entertainment,  and  have  a  real  curiosity  to 
see  what  is  said,  several,  which  is  prodigious, 
who  have  no  sort  of  curiosity  to  see  what  is 
true.  I  say  curiosity,  because  it  is  too  obvious 
to  be  mentioned,  how  much  that  religious  and 
sacred  attention  which  is  due  to  truth,  and  to 
the  important  question,  "  what  is  the  rule  of 
life  ?"  is  lost  out  of  the  world.  When,  indeed,  we 
reflect  how  seldom  the  education  of  youth  is 
conducted  with  reference  to  the  developemenl 
of  their  faculties,  and  how  little  regard  is  paid 
to  their  intellectual  habits,  it  will  not  appear 
surprising,  that  so  many  are  incapable  of  any 
continued  application  of  their  minds  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  abstract  or  difficult  subjects. 
There  are  few  employments  more  painful  or 
laborious  to  those  to  whom  it  had  not  been 
rendered  familiar  by  practice,  than  the  exercise 
of  reason,  and  it  should  therefore  be  our  espe- 
cial care  to  subject  this  faculty  to  the  salutary 
influence  of  habit.  For  the  promotion  of  this 
object,  to  accustom  the  mind  to  follow  out  the 
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successive  links  in  a  chain  of  reasoning,  the 
study  of  the  mathematical  sciences  is  admira- 
bly adapted.  "  It  is  peculiarly  calculated," 
says  Dugald  Stewart,  "to  strengthen  the  power 
of  steady  and  concatenated  thinking,  a  power 
which  in  all  the  pursuits  of  life,  whether  spe- 
culative or  active,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
endowments  we  can  possess."  "  If  a  man's 
wit  be  wandering,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "let  him 
study  the  mathematics,  for  in  demonstrations, 
if  his  wit  be  called  away  never  so  little,  he 
must  begin  again."  Locke  is  still  more  expli- 
cit upon  this  subject: — "  Would  you  have  a 
man  reason  well,  you  must  use  him  to  it  by 
times,  exercise  his  mind  in  observing  the  con- 
nexion of  ideas,  and  follow  them  in  train — no- 
thing does  this  better  than  mathematics,  which 
therefore  I  think  should  be  taught  all  those  who 
have  the  time  and  opportunity,  not  so  much 
to  make  them  mathematicians,  as  to  make  them 
reasonable  creatures."  I  am  aware  that  it 
has  been  objected  to  studeis  of  this  kind,  that 
they  produce  a  habit  of  rejecting  all  evidence 
but  that  of  demonstration,  and  thus  tend  to 
promote  "  a  disposition  unfriendly  to  a  be- 
lief of  moral  truths,  and  to  a  manly  and 
steady  conduct  in  the  affairs  of  life."  In 
opposition  to  this  it  might  be  easy  to  show 
that  in  that  branch  of  the  science,  which  is 
termed  mixed  mathematics,  or  the  application 
of  mathematical  reasoning  to  the  results  of  ob- 
servation, the  studies  necessarily  and  habitual- 
ly admits  the  truth  of  statements  which  rest 
upon  evidence  very  different  from  that  of  de- 
monstration, and  that  so  far  from  having  any 
tendency  to  scepticism  in  morals,  this  study 
furnishes  in  fact  the  best  corrective  of  that 
weak  and  indolent  habit  of  mind  which  is  so 
favourable  to  the  admission  of  doubts  upon 
these  important  subjects.  It  must,  moreover, 
be  obvious,  that  whatever  truth  there  may  be 
in  this  or  other  objections  to  these  studies, 
they  are  only  applicable  to  their  exclusive  pur- 
suit, and  that  they  furnish  an  argument  against 
the  practice  which  now  so  generally  prevails, 
of  teaching  these  and  other  branches  sing- 
ly, and  without  reference  to  the  previous 
habits  of  the  student,  or  any  alternation  with 
other  studies  which  might  correct  their  sup- 
posed injurious  tendency.  It  cannot  I  think 
be  too  frequently  repeated,  that  the  great  ob- 
ject of  education  is  the  equal  developement  of 
all  the  powers  of  the  mind;  and  there  is  scarce- 
ly a  more  fruitful  source  of  prejudice  and  er- 
ror, than  the  excessive  cultivation  of  some  of 
the  faculties  and  the  neglect  of  others.  Im- 
portant as  I  conceive  the  advantages  which  re- 
sult from  the  study  of  mathematics  to  be,  I  am 
far  from  believing  that  they  have  of  themselves 
any  great  tendency  to  expand  the  mind  or  to 
impart  comprehensive  views.  They  teach  us 
to  detect  error  and  to  recognize  truth — but 
we  must  resort  to  general  literature  if  we 
would  familiarize  ourselves  with  those  liberal 
and  animating  views  which  are  at  once  the 
stimulus  to  exertion  and  its  reward.  If  we 
would  know  the  extent  of  our  powers  and  pre- 
pare ourselves  to  give  the  best  direction  to  the 
faculties  of  others,  we  must  study  the  opera- 
tions of  our  own  minds,  and  inquire  into  tliat 
moral  conslitiition  with  which  it  has  pleased 
Providence  to  endow  us.    I  do  not  know  that 


I  can  better  close  this  essay  than  in  the  lan- 
guage of  an  eminent  philosopher  whom  I  have 
already  quoted.  "  To  instruct  youth  in  the 
languages,  and  in  the  sciences,  is  compara- 
tively of  little  importance,  if  we  are  inatten- 
tive to  the  habits  they  acquire  ;  and  are  not 
careful  in  giving,  to  all  their  difl^erent  princi- 
ples of  action,  a  proper  degree  of  employment. 
Abstracting  entirely  from  the  culture  of  their 
moral  powers,  how  extensive  and  difficult  is  the 
business  of  conducting  their  intellectual  im- 
provement I  To  watch  over  the  associations 
which  they  form  in  their  tender  years;  to  give 
(hem  early  habits  of  mental  activity;  to  rouse 
their  curiosity  and  to  direct  it  to  proper  ob- 
jects; to  exercise  their  ingenuity  and  inven- 
tion; to  cultivate  in  their  mind  a  turn  for 
speculation,  and  at  the  same  time  to  preserve 
their  attention  alive  to  the  objects  around 
them;  to  awaken  their  sensibilities  to  the  beau- 
ties of  nature,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a  re- 
lish for  intellectual  enjoyment: — these  form  but 
a  part  of  the  business  of  education;  and  yet 
the  execution  even  of  this  part  requires  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  general  principles  of  our 
nature,  which  seldom  falls  to  the  share  of  those 
to  whom  the  instruction  of  youth  is  commonly 
intrusted."  Ascham. 


FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCHES 

Of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
(Continued  from  p.  235.) 

John  Burnyeat  visited  America,  a  second 
time,  about  the  year  1671.  He  sailed  from 
Gravesend,  on  the  8th  of  the  6th  month,  1670, 
and  arrived  at  Barbadoes,  after  a  passage  of 
twelve  weeks.  He  remained  in  that  island  for 
six  months,  having  great  and  weighty  service 
before  he  could  be  clear.  From  Barbadoes 
he  sailed  for  New  York,  where  he  arrived  on 
the  27th  of  2d  month,  1671.  From  New  York 
he  went  to  Long  Island,  was  at  the  half  year's 
meeting  at  Oyster  bay,  and  sailed  thence  to 
Rhode  Island,  to  attend  their  yearly  meeting, 
"  which  begins  the  9th  of  4th  month,  every 
year,  and  continues  for  much  of  a  week;  and  is 
a  general  meeting  once  a  year,  for  all  Friends 
in  New  England."  After  this  meeting,  he  went 
to  Piscataway,  by  the  same  route  he  had  pur- 
sued in  his  former  journey,  and  then  went  up 
to  Providence,  to  visit  Friends  there.  From 
Rhode  Island  he  crossed  to  Oyster  bay  and 
went  down  to  Flushing,  and  then  over  to  East 
Jersey  to  visit  Friends  in  those  parts.  He  at- 
tended the  next  half  year's  meeting  at  Oyster 
bay,  where  Friends  had  to  contend  with  a 
"  wrong  spirit,  which  rose  up  against  the  bless- 
ed order  of  truth." 

From  New  York,  John  Burnyeat  again  took 
shipping  for  Maryland,  and  got  to  Pertuxon 
(Paluxent)  on  the  5th  of  9th  month,  1671,  after 
a  passage  of  twelve  days.  His  companion, 
Daniel  Gould  of  Newport,  and  himself,  visited 
the  meetings  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and 
a()poinled  a  meeting  in  the  2d  month  follow- 
ing at  West  River,  in  Maryland,  for  all  the 
Friends  in  the  province.  "  And  when  the 
lime  appointed  came,  and  Friends  from  all 
parts  began  to  come,  George  Fox,  with  seve- 
ral brethren,  came  from  Jamaica  and  landed 


at  Pertuxon,  and  from  thence  came  straight  to 
the  meeting.  And  there  were  Friehds  from 
all  parts  of  the  provitice  whete  they  dwelt,  and 
we  had  a  very  large  meeting  which  did  con- 
tinue for  several  days." 

The  principal  concern  of  these  worthy  mi- 
nisters in  this  religious  visit  to  America  seems 
to  have  been  the  proper  establishment  of  meet- 
ings for  discipline,  which  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  regularly  held  previously  to  their 
visit.  It  was  the  practice  to  hold  yearly  meet- 
ings in  various  places  for  all  Friends  from  the 
surrounding  country  and  provinces;  but  these 
meetings  were  not  constituted  as  a  representa- 
tive body  from  subordinate  meetings.  They 
appear  to  have  been  held  chiefly  for  religious 
edification  and  public  worship,  although  a  day 
or  more  at  the  close  was  allotted  for  the  busi- 
ness of  the  society.  Thus  we  read  of  yearly 
meetings  in  Maryland,  at  Salem,  Shrewsbury, 
Oyster  bay,  Newport,  and  many  other  places, 
before  the  Society  had  assumed  its  present  or- 
ganization. 

After  the  general  meeting  at  West  River, 
which  is  a  little  south  of  Annapolis,  they  held 
a  meeting  at  the  Cliffs — further  south  on  the 
same  shore  of  the  Bay,  a  place  at  which,  until 
the  late  separation,  a  meeting  still  subsisted. 
From  the  Clifts,  George  Fox  and  John  Burn- 
yeat crossed  the  bay  to  Thirdhaven  Creek,  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  where  they  had 
a  "  large  and  heavenly  meeting,"  with  which 
Friends  were  greatly  refreshed.  The  next  day 
they  began  their  journey  to  New  England.— 
Taking  horse  at  the  head  of  Tredaven  (Third- 
haven)  creek,  they  travelled  through  the  woods, 
passing  above  the  head  of  Miles,  Wye  and 
Chester  rivers,  and  those  other  numerous  arms 
and  branches  of  the  mighty  Chesapeake.  The 
country  was  then  an  almost  uninhabited  wil- 
derness. They  lodged  in  the  woods  at  the 
head  of  Chester,  and  allcr  swimming  their 
horses  over  Sassafras  and  Bohemia  rivers,  ar- 
rived the  next  night  at  "  a  Dutch  town  called 
Newcastle."  "We  departed  thence  and  got 
over  the  river  Delaware,  not  without  great 
danger  of  some  of  our  lives.  When  we  were 
over,  we  were  troubled  to  procure  guides; 
which  were  very  hard  to  get  and  very  charge- 
able. Then  we  had  that  wilderness  country 
to  pass  through,  since  called  West  Jersey,  not 
then  inhabited  by  the  English;  so  that  we  have 
travelled  a  whole  day  together,  without  seeing 

man  or  woman,  house  or  dwelling  place.  

Sometimes  we  lay  in  the  woods  by  a  fire,  and 
sometimes  in  the  Indians'  wigwams  or  houses. 
At  length  we  came  to  Middletown,  an  English 
plantation  in  East  Jersey,  and  there  were  some 
Friends."  Being  anxious  to  reach  the  half 
year's  meeting  at  Oyster  bay,  in  Long  Island, 
they  "  went  with  a  Friend,  Richard  Hartshorn, 
brother  to  Hugh  Hartshorn,  the  upholsterer 
in  London,"  who  carried  them  and  their 
horses  in  his  own  boat  across  the  Sound,  and 
landed  them  the  same  evening  on  Long  Island. 
"  We  got  that  evening  to  Friends  at  Grave- 
send,"  the  next  day  to  Flushing,  and  the  day 
following  to  Oyster  bay.  After  this  meeting, 
they  went  to  Rhode  Island,  and  visited  the 
meetings  in  that  neighbourhood.  At  Provi- 
dence Ihey  had  a  meeting  in  a  great  barn;  at 
Narraganset  they  had  a  very  large  meeting, 
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where  Friends  never  had  any  before.  George 
Fox  and  John  Biirnyeat  parted  company  at 
Newport,  the  latter  going  eastward,  where  he 
was  of  great  service  in  establishing  meetings 
for  discipline;  and  the  former  returning  west- 
ward by  the  way  of  Shelter  Island  and  Long 
Island,  to  Richard  Hartshorn's. 

The  plantation  of  Middietown,  which  is  here 
mention;id,  was,  next  to  Elizabethtovvn,  one  of 
the  oldest  settlements  in  East  Jersey.  The 
latter  town  was  settled  in  1664,  soon  after  the 


royal  grant  to  Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir  George 
Carteret.  Between  that  year  and  the  year 
1669,  Newark,  Middietown,  Shrewsbury  and 
Freehold,  were  settled  chiefly  by  the  English 
farmers  from  the  west  end  of  Long  Island. 
Among  them  were  a  considerable  number  of 
Friends,  who  established  themselves  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  three  last  named  places. 
Richard  Hartshorn,  who  is  spoken  of  above, 
came  over  to  America  in  1669.  It  was 
in  this  manner  that  the  first  meetings  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  in  New  Jersey  originated. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  how  widely  the  rant- 
ing and  contentious  spirit  of  Wilkinson,  Story 
and  Perrot,  had  spread  among  those  who  pro- 
fessed with  the  Society  in  America  at  this  pe- 
riod. The  journals  of  John  Burnyeat,  George 
Fox,  and  William  Edmundson,  all  bear  witness 
to  this  fact;  and  it  is  in  all  human  probability 
to  be  attributed  to  their  timely  visits,  their 
bold  denunciations  of  error  and  heresy,  and 
their  unwearied  labours  to  establish  the  disci- 
pline and  unite  faithful  Friends  together,  that 
the  Society  in  this  land  escaped  being  scattered 
and  destroyed. 

The  course  which  John  Burnyeat  pursued 
in  visiting  the  meetings  in  Massachusetts  was 
nearly  the  same  which  he  took  on  his  former 
visits.  Poneganset  is  a  small  meeting  about 
five  or  six  miles  south  west  of  New  Bedford. 
The  other  meetings  are  situated  in  a  group,  or 
rather  a  string,  extending  along  the  sea  coast 
from  Sandwich  on  the  south,  to  Dover  and 
Piseataway  on  the  north.  They  were  the  pa- 
rent stock  from  which  the  four  eastern  and 
northern  quarterly  meetings  of  New  England 
have  sprung,  and  although  large  settlements 
have  since  grown  up  yet  farther  to  the  north 
and  east,  these  original  seats  of  the  Society  are 
still  in  most  cases  occupied  by  the  descendants 
of  the  primitive  converts.  The  following  pas 
sage  from  the  journal  of  George  Fox  conveys 
a  favourable  impression  as  to  the  state  of  the 
church  in  those  parts  at  that  early  period. 
"The  week  following,  (1762,)  the  yearly  meet- 
ing for  Friends  of  New  England  and  other 
colonies  adjacent  was  held  in  this  island;  to 
which,  besides  many  Friends  who  lived  in  those 
parts,  came  John  Stubbs  from  Barbadoes, 
and  James  Lancaster  and  John  Cartwright 
from  another  way.  This  meeting  lasted  six 
days.  The  first  four  were  spent  in  general 
public  meetings  for  worship;  to  which  abund- 
ance of  other  people  came.  For  having  no 
priests  in  the  island,  and  no  restriction  to  any 
particular  way  of  worship,  and  the  governor 
and  deputy  governor,  with  several  justices  of 
the  peace,  daily  frequenting  meetings,  it  so  en- 
couraged the  people,  that  they  flocked  in  from 
all  parts  of  the  island.  Very  good  service  we 
had  among  them  and  truth  had  good  reception. 


I  have  rarely  observed  a  people  in  the  state 
wherein  they  stood,  to  hear  with  more  atten- 
tion, diligence  and  affection,  than  generally  they 
did  during  the  four  days;  which  was  also  taken 
notice  of  by  other  Friends.  These  public  meet 
ings  over,  the  men's  meeting  began,  which  was 
large,  precious  and  weighty.  The  day  follow- 
ing was  the  women's  meeting,  which  was  large 
and  very  solemn.  These  two  meetings  being 
for  the  ordering  of  the  affairs  of  the  church, 
many  weighty  things  were  opened,  and  com- 
municated to  them,  by  way  of  advice,  informa- 
tion and  instruction  in  the  services  relating 
thereunto;  that  all  might  be  kept  sweet,  clean 
and  savoury  amongst  them.  In  these,  several 
men's  and  women's  meetings  for  other  parts 
were  agreed  and  settled,  to  take  care  of  the 
poor  and  other  affairs  of  the  church,  and  to  see 
that  all  who  profess  truth  walk  according  to 
the  glorious  gospel  of  God.  When  this  great 
general  meeting  was  ended,  it  was  somewhat 
hard  for  Friends  to  part;  for  the  glorious  power 
of  the  Lord,  which  was  over  all,  and  his  blessed 
truth  and  life  flowing  amongst  them,  had  so 
knit  and  united  them  together,  that  they  spent 
two  days  in  taking  leave  of  each  other  and  of 
Friends  of  the  island;  and  then  being  mightily 
filled  with  the  presence  and  power  of  the  Lord, 
they  went  away  with  joyful  hearts  to  their  seve- 
ral habitations  in  the  several  colonies  where 
they  lived." 

After  attending  this  meeting,  George  Fox 
went  to  Shelter  Island,  where  he  met  with 
William  Edmundson.  This  wise  and  valiant 
man  had  arrived  in  America  with  George  Fox, 
and  attended  with  him  the  general  meeting 
appointed  to  be  held  at  West  River  for  Friends 
in  Maryland.  He  then  passed  over  into  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina,  and  was  on  his  way 
to  New  England,  when  he  met  with  George 
Fox  and  his  companions  at  Shelter  Island. 
The  settlements  of  Friends  in  Virginia  which 
William  Edmundson  visited,  were  chiefly  situ- 
ated on  the  southern  shore  of  James  River  and 
the  Chesapeake  Bay,  in  Nansemond  and  the 
adjoining  countries;  although  his  journal  does 
not  enable  us  to  point  out  the  precise  course 
of  his  journey.  He  says  he  found  things  much 
out  of  order  in  Virginia,  but  the  Lord's  power 
and  testimony  were  overall.  He  then  travelled 
in  company  with  two  friends  to  Albemarle 
river,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  North  Carolina. 
The  country  was  an  uninhabited  marshy  wil- 
derness, without  pathways  except  the  track  of 
Indians,  and  with  nothing  to  guide  them  but 
some  notched  or  blazed  trees.  At  Albemarle 
river  he  found  a  friend  named  Henry  Philips, 
who  had  emigrated  from  New  England  with 
his  family.  Not  having  seen  a  Friend  for  seven 
years  before,  they  wept  for  joy  at  the  arrival  of 
these  welcome  messengers.  William  Edmund- 
son held  several  meetings  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, at  which  many  were  convinced  and  re- 
ceived the  truth. 

After  his  return  to  Virginia,  he  visited  seve- 
ral places  in  that  country,  and  had  comfortable 
meetings  with  Friends,  and  "  travelled  thirty 
miles  above  James  town,  to  a  place  called 
Green  Springs,  where  were  several  convinced, 
and  a  meeting  bad  been  settled  there  but  was 
lost,  the  people  being  stumbled  in  their  minds 
and  scattered  by  the  evil  example  of  one  Tho- 


mas Newhouse,  who  had  been  a  preacher 
among  them,  and  went  from  truth  into  the  filth 
and  uncleanness  of  the  world.  Then  I  got 
them  together  and  settled  a  meeting;  they 
were  glad  thereof  and  much  comforted  as  sheep 
that  had  been  astray,  and  returned  again  to  the 
shepherd  Christ  Jesus;  so  I  left  them  tender 
and  loving."  He  also  held  a  meeting  among 
Friends  at  Nansemond,  at  the  house  of  Wil- 
liam Wright,  and  having  ended  his  service  in 
those  parts,  returned  by  way  of  Maryland  to 
New  York,  where  no  Friends  lived.  "  John 
Evans  of  Jamaica,  says  he,  being  in  my  com- 
pany at  that  time,  we  lodged  at  a  Dutch  wo- 
man's house,  who  kept  an  inn;  and  I  was 
moved  of  the  Lord  to  have  a  meeting  in  that 
town,  for  there  had  not  been  one  there  before; 
so  I  spoke  to  the  woman  of  the  house  to  let  us 
have  a  meeting,  who  was  very  willing,  and  let 
us  have  a  large  dining  room  and  also  furnished 
it  with  seats.  We  gave  notice  thereof,  and  had 
a  brave  large  meeting,  some  of  the  chief  offi- 
cers, magistrates  and  leading  men  of  the  town 
were  at  it;  very  attentive  they  were,  the  Lord's 
power  being  over  them  all;  several  of  them 
appeared  very  loving  after  the  meeting." 

F'rom  New  York  William  Edmundson  tra- 
velled towards  Boston,  where  he  embarked  for 
Ireland. 

QTo  be  continued.) 
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Yes,  it  was  the  mountain  echo, 
Solitary,  clear,  profound, 
Answering  to  the  shouting  cuckoo, 
Giving  to  her  sound  for  sound  ! 

Unsolicited  reply 

To  a  babbling  wanderer  sent ; 

Like  her  ordinary  cry. 

Like — but  oh!  how  different ! 

Hears  not  also  mortal  life  ? 
Hear  not  we,  unthinking  creatures ! 
Slaves  of  folly,  love,  or  strife, 
Voices  of  two  different  natures  ? 

Have  not  we  too?  Yes,  we  have 
Answers  and  we  know  not  whence; 
Echoes  from  beyond  the  grave, 
Recognised  intelligence .' 

Such  rebounds,  our  inward  ear 
Often  catches  from  afar ; 
Giddy  mortals  !  hold  them  dear; 
For  of  God, — of  God  they  are. 

Wordsworth. 


THE  MODERPf  CADMUS. 

In  the  winter  of  1828,  a  delegation  of  the 
Cherokees  visited  the  city  of  Washington,  in 
order  to  make  a  treaty  with  the  United  States, 
and  among  them  was  See,-quah-yah,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  Cherokee  alphabet.  His  English 
name  was  George  Guess.  Prompted  by  my 
own  curiosity,  and  urged  by  several  literary 
friends,  I  applied  to  See-quah-yah,  through  the 
medium  of  two  interpreters,  one  a  half-blood, 
Capt.  Rogers,  and  the  other  a  full-blood  chief, 
whose  assumed  English  name  was  John  Maw, 
tu  relate  to  me,  as  minutely  as  possible,  the 
mental  operations  and  all  the  facts  in  his  disco- 
very. He  cheerfully  complied  with  my  requ^t^ 
and  gave  very  deliberate  and  satisfactory  an- 
swers to  every  question.    The  substance  of 
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the  examination  was  this — that  he  (See-quah- 
yah)  was  now  about  sixty-five  years  old,  but 
could  not  precisely  say  ;  that  in  early  life  he 
was  gay  and  talkative ;  and  although  he  never 
attempted  to  speak  in  council  but  once,  yet 
was  often,  from  the  strength  of  his  memory,  his 
easy  colloquial  powers,  and  ready  command  of 
his  vernacular,  story-teller  of  the  convivial  par- 
ty.   His  reputation  for  talents  of  every  kind 
gave  him  some  distinction  when  he  was  quite 
young,  so  long  ago  as  St.  Clair's  defeat.  In 
this  campaign,  or  some  one  that  soon  followed 
it,  a  letter  was  found  on  the  person  of  a  priso- 
ner, which  was  wrongly  read  by  him  to  the  In- 
dians.   In  some  of  their  deliberations  on  this 
subject,  the  question  arose  among  them,  whe- 
ther this  mysterious  power  of  the  talking  leaf 
was  the  gift  of  the  Great  Spirit  to  the  white 
man,  or  a  discovery  of  the  while  man  himself. 
Most  of  his  companions  were  of  the  former 
opinion,  while  he  as  strenuously  maintained  the 
latter.    This  frequently  became  a  subject  of 
coi)templation  with  him  afterwards,  as  well  as 
many  other  things  which  he  knew,  or  had 
heard,  (hat  the  white  men  could  do  ;  but  he  ne- 
ver set  down  seriously  to  reflect  on  the  sub- 
ject, until  a  swelling  on  his  knee  confined  him 
to  his  cabin,  and  which  at  length  made  him  a 
cripple  for  life,  by  shortening  the  diseased  leg. 
Deprived  of  the  excitements  of  war,  and  the 
pleasure  of  the  chase,  in  the  long  nights  of  his 
confinement,  his  mind  was  again  directed  to 
the  mystery  of  the  power  of  speaking  by  letters 
— the  very  name  of  which,  of  course,  was  not 
to  be  found  in  his  language.    From  the  cries 
of  wild  beasts,  from  the  talents  of  the  mocking- 
bird, from  the  voice  of  his  children  and  his 
companions,  he  knew  that  feelings  and  pas- 
sions were  conveyed  by  different  sounds,  from 
one  intelligent  being  to  another.    The  thought 
struck  him  to  try  to  ascertain  all  the  sounds  in 
the  Cherokee  language.     His  own  ear  was 
not  remarkably  discriminating,  and  he  called 
to  his  aid  the  more  acute  ears  of  his  wife  and 
children.    He  found  great  assistance  from 
them.    When  he  thought  that  he  had  distin- 
guished all  the  different  sounds  in  their  lan- 
guage, he  attempted  to  use  pictorial  signs,  ima- 
ges of  birds  and  beasts,  to  convey  these  sounds 
to  others,  or  to  mark  them  in  his  own  mind. 
He  soon  dropped  this  method  as  diflScult  or 
impossible,  and  tried  arbitrary  signs,  without 
any  regard  to  appearances,  except  such  as 
might  assist  him  in  recollecting  them,  and  dis- 
tinguishing them  from  each  other.     At  first, 
these  signs  wore  very  numerous;  and  when  he 
got  so  far  as  to  think  his  invention  was  nearly  ac- 
complished, he  had  about  two  hundred  charac- 
ters in  his  alphabet.    By  the  aid  of  his  daugh- 
ter, who  seemed  to  enter  into  the  genius  of  his 
labours,  he  reduced  them,  at  last,  to  eighty-six, 
the  number  he  now  uses.  He  then  set  to  work 
to  make  these  characters  more  comely  to  the 
eye,  and  succeeded.     As  yet  he  had  not  the 
knowledge  of  the  pen  as  an  instrument,  but 
made  his  characters  on  a  piece  of  bark  with  a 
knife  or  nail.     At  this  time  he  sent  to  the  In- 
dian agent,  or  some  trader  in  the  nation,  for 
paper  and  pen.    His  ink  was  easily  made  from 
some  of  the  bark  of  the  forest  trees,  whose  co- 
louring properties  he  had  previously  known  ; 
and  after  seeing  the  construction  of  the  pen, 


he  soon  learnt  to  make  one;  but  at  first  he 
made  it  without  a  slit ;  this  inconvenience  was, 
however,  quickly  removed  by  his  sagacity. — 
His  next  difficulty  was  to  make  his  invention 
known  to  his  coufitrymei) ;  for  by  this  time  he 
had  become  so  abstracted  from  his  tribe  and 
their  usual  pursuits,  that  he  was  viewed  with 
an  eye  of  suspicion.     His  former  companions 
passed  his  wigwam  witliout  entering  it,  and 
mentioned  his  name  as  one  who  was  practising 
improper  spells,  for  notoriety  or  mischievous 
purposes  ;  and  he  seems  to  think   that  he 
should  have  been  hardly  dealt  with,  if  his  do- 
cile and  unambitious  disposition  had  not  been 
so  generally  acknowledged  by  his  tribe.  At 
length  he  summoned  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  his  nation,  in  order  to  make  his 
communication  to  them — and  after  giving  the 
best  explanation  of  his  discovery  that  he  could, 
stripping  it  of  all  supernatural  influence,  he 
proceeded  to  demonstrate  to  them,  in  good 
earnest,  that  he  had  made  a  discovery.  His 
daughter,  who  was  now  his  only  pupil,  was  or- 
dered to  go  out  of  hearing,  while  he  requested 
his  friends  to  name  a  word  or  sentiment,  which 
he  put  down,  and  then  she  was  called  in  and 
read  it  to  them  ;  then  the  father  retired,  and 
the  daughter  wrote  ;  the  Indians  were  wonder 
struck,  but  not  entirely  satisfied.  See-quah-yah 
then  proposed  that  the  tribe  should  select  seve- 
ral youths  from  among  their  brightest  young 
men,  that  he  might  communicate  the  mystery 
to  them.    This  was  at  length  agreed  to,  al 
though  there  was  some  lurking  suspicion  of 
necromancy  in  the  whole  business.  John 
Maw,  (his  Indian  name  I  have  forgotten,) 
full-blood,  with  several  others,  were  selected 
for  this  purpose.      The  tribes  watched  the 
youths  for  several  months  with  anxiety ;  and 
when  they  offered  themselves  for  examination, 
the  feelings  of  all  were  wrought  np  to  the  high 
est  pitch.    The  youths  were  separated  from 
their  master,  and  from  each  other,  and  watched 
with  great  care.  The  uninitiated  directed  what 
the  master  and  pupil  should  write  to  each  oth- 
er, and  these  tests  were  varied  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  not  only  to  destroy  their  infidelity,  but 
most  firmly  to  fix  their  faith.    The  Indians,  on 
this,  ordered  a  great  feast,  and  made  See-qua h 
yah  conspicuous  at  it.    How  nearly  is  man 
alike  in  every  age !    Pythagoras  did  the  same 
on  the  discovery  of  an  important  principle  in 
geometry.     See-quah-yah   became   at  once 
schoolmaster,  professor,   philosopher,  and  a 
chief.    His  countrymen  were  proud  of  his  ta 
lents,  and  held  him  in  reverence  as  one  favoured 
by  the  Great  Spirit.    The  inventions  of  the 
early  times  were  shrouded  in  mystery.  See- 
quah-yah  disdained  all  quackery.    He  did  not 
;itop  here,  but  carried  his  discoveries  to  num- 
bers. 

I  can  safely  say,  that  I  have  seldom  met  a 
man  of  more  shrewdness  than  See-quah-yah. 
He  is  a  man  of  diversified  talents  ;  he  passes 
from  metaphysical  and  philosophical  investiga- 
tion to  mechanical  occupation  with  the  great- 
est ease.  The  only  practical  mechanics  he  was 
acquainted  with,  were  a  few  bungling  black- 
smiths, who  could  make  a  rough  tomahawk, 
or  tinker  the  lock  of  a  rifle  ;  yet  he  became  a 
white  and  silversmith,  without  any  instruction, 
and  made  spurs  and  silver  spoons  with  neat- 


ness and  skill,  to  the  great  admiration  of  the 
people  of  the  Cherokee  nation.  See-quah-vah 
has  also  a  great  taste  for  painting.  He  mixes 
his  colours  with  skill :  taking  all  the  art  and 
science  of  his  tiihe  upon  the  subject,  he  added 
to  it  many  chemical  experimfsrits  of  his  own, 
and  some  of  them  were  very  succes.-ful,  and 
would  be  worth  tieing  known  to  our  jiainters. 
For  his  drawings  he  had  no  model  hut  what 
nature  furnished,  and  he  often  copied  them 
with  astoni.«hing  faiihfuiness.  He  had  never 
seen  a  camel  hair  pencil,  when  he  made  use  of 
the  hair  of  wild  animals  for  his  brushes.  The 
manners  of  the  American  Cadmus  are  the 
most  easy,  and  his  habits  tho.se  of  the  most  as- 
siduous schola  r,  and  his  disposition  is  more  live- 
ly than  that  of  any  Indian  I  oversaw.  He  un- 
derstood and  felt  the  advantages  the  white  man 
had  long  enjoyed,  of  having  the  accumulations 
of  every  branch  of  knowledge,  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  by  means  of  a  written  lan- 
guage, while  the  red  man  conld  only  commit 
his  thoughts  to  uncertain  tradition.  He  rea- 
soned correctly,  wheu  he  urged  this  to  his 
friends  as  the  cause  why  the  red  man  had  made 
so  few  advances  in  knowledge  in  comparison 
with  us;  and  to  remedy  this  was  one  of  his 
great  aims,  and  one  which  he  has  accomplish- 
ed beyond  that  of  any  other  mar.  living,  or  per- 
haps any  ether  who  ever  existed  in  a  rude  state 
of  nature. — Knapp's  Lectures. 
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It  remains  to  be  proved,  under  a  view  of  all  these 
circumstances,  and  the  knowledge  we  have  of  histo- 
ry, how  our  rig:!it  of  self  government  was  affected 
and  destroyed  by  tlie  Declaration  of  Independence, 
whicii  never  noticed  the  subject  of  Cherokee  sove- 
reignty, and  the  treaty  of  peace  in  '83,  between  Bri- 
tain and  the  U.  Stales,  to  which  the  Cherokees  were 
not  a  party,  but  maintained  hostilities  on  tlieir  part 
till  the  treaty  of  Hopewell,  afterwards  concluded. 
If,  as  it  is  staled  by  the  hon.  secretary  of  war,  the 
Cherokees  were  tenants  at  will,  and  were  only  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  possession  of  the  soil  to  pursue  game, 
and  if  the  states  of  North  Carolina  and  Georgia 
were  sovereigns  in  truth  and  in  right  over  us,  why 
did  President  Washington  send  commissioners  ple- 
nipotentiaries to  treat  with  subjects  of  those  states  ? 
Why  did  they  permit  the  chiefs  and  warriors  to 
enter  into  treaty,  when,  if  they  were  subjects,  they 
had  grossly  rebelled  and  revolted  from  their  allegi- 
ance? And  why  did  not  these  sovereigns  make 
their  lives  pay  the  forfeit  of  their  guilt,  agreeably  to 
the  law  of  said  state?  The  answer  must  be  plain, — 
they  were  not  subjects,  but  a  distinct  nation,  and  in 
that  light  viewed  by  Washington,  and  by  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Union  at  that  period. 

In  the  first  and  second  articles  of  the  Hopewell 
Treaty,  and  the  third  of  the  Holslou  Treaty,  the 
United  States  and  the  Cherokee  Nation  were  bound 
to  a  mutual  exchange  of  prisoners  taken  during  the 
wars,  wliich  incontrovertibly  proves  the  possession 
of  sovereignty  by  both  contracting  parlies.  It  ought 
to  he  remembered,  too,  in  the  conclusions  of  the 
treaties  to  which  wc  have  referred,  and  most  of  the 
treaties  subsisting  between  the  United  States  and 
this  Nation,  that  the  phraseology,  composition,  &c. 
were  always  written  by  the  commissioners  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  for  obvious  reasons,  as  the 
Cherokees  were  unacquainted  with  letters.  Again, 
in  the  Holslon  Treaty,  1  lib  article,  the  following  re- 
markable evidence  is  contained  that  our  Nation  is 
not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  any  stale. 

"  If  any  citizen  or  inhabitant  of  the  United  States, 
or  of  either  of  the  territorial  districts  of  the  United 
States,  shall  go  into  any  town,  settlement  or  terri- 
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tory  bcloiiffing  to  the  Cliorokees,  and  sliall  there 
coiiiiiiit  any  crinte  upon,  or  iri'spass  against,  the  per- 
sons or  properly  of  any  peaceahle  and  friendly  In- 
dian or  Indians,  which,  if  committed  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  any  s^tale,  or  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
either  of  thf  said  districts,  asuinst  a  citizen  or  any 
white  inha!)itant  thereof,  wouid  be  punishable  by  the 
laws  of  sucli  stale  or  district,  such  offenders  shall  be 
proceeded  asrainsl  in  the  sumo  maimer  as  if  the  of- 
fence had  been  committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  state  or  dislrii  t  to  which  he  or  they  may  belong, 
againsia  citizen  or  white  inhabitant  thereof." 

The  power  of  a  state  may  put  our  national  exist- 
tence  ui-.der  its  feet  and  coerce  us  into  jurisdiction, 
but  it  would  be  contrary  to  legal  right,  and  the 
plighted  faith  of  the;  United  Stales  government.  It 
is  said  by  Gi  oriria  and  the  hon.  secretary  of  war, 
that  one  sovereignly  cannot  exist  within  another, 
and  therefore  we  must  yield  to  the  stronger  power; 
but  is  not  this  doctrine  favourable  to  our  government 
which  does  not  interfere  with  any  other?  Our  so- 
vereiffnty  and  right  of  enforcing  legal  enactments 
extend  no  further  than  our  territorial  limits,  and 
that  of  Georgia  is  and  have  always  terminated  at 
her  limits.  The  constitution  of  the  United  Slates 
(article  6)  contains  these  words — "  All  treaties 
made  under  the  authoriiy  of  the  U.  Stales  shall  be 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  the  judges  in  every 
stale  sliall  be  bound  thereby,  any  thing  in  the  laws 
or  constitution  of  any  stale  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing." The  sacredness  of  treaties  made  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States  are  paramount 
and  supreme,  stronger  than  the  laws  and  constitu 
tion  of  any  slate.  The  jurisdiction  then  of  our 
nation  over  its  soil  is  settled  by  the  laws,  treaties 
and  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  has  been 
exercised  from  time  out  of  memory.  Georgia  has 
objected  to  the  adoption  on  our  part  of  a  constitu- 
tional form  of  government,  which  has  in  no  wise 
violated  the  intercourse  and  connexion  which  bind 
us  to  the  United  States,  its  constitution,  and  the 
treaties  thereupon  founded  and  in  existence  between 
us.  As  a  distinct  nation,  notwithstanding  any  un 
pleasant  feelings  it  might  have  created  to  a  neigh- 
bouring state,  We  had  the  right  to  improve  our  go- 
vernment suitable  to  the  moral,  civil  and  intellectual 
advancement  of  our  people;  and  had  we  anticipated 
any  notice  of  it,  it  was  the  voice  of  encouragement 
by  an  approving  world.  We  would,  also,  while  on 
this  subject,  refer  your  attention  to  the  memorial  and 
protest  submitted  before  your  honourable  bodies  du, 
ring  the  last  session  of  Congress  by  our  delegation 
then  at  Washington. 

Permit  us  also  to  make  known  to  you  the  aggriev- 
ed and  unpleasant  situation  under  which  we  are 
placed  by  the  claim  which  Georgia  has  set  up  to  a 
large  portion  of  our  territory,  under  the  treaty  of 
the  Indian  Springs  concluded  with  the  late  General 
M'Inlosh  and  his  party,  and  which  was  declared  void 
and  of  no  effect  by  a  subsequent  treaty  between  the 
Creek  Nation  and  the  United  States  at  Washington 
city.  The  president  of  the  United  Slates,  through 
the  secretary  of  war,  assured  our  delegation  that  so 
far  as  he  understood  the  Cherokees  had  rights,  pro- 
tection should  be  afforded;  and  respecting  the  intru- 
sions on  our  lands  he  had  been  advised,  "  and  in- 
structions had  been  forwarded  to  the  agent  of  the 
Cherokees,  directing  him  to  cause  their  removal,  and 
earnestly  hoped  that  on  this  matter  all  cause  for  fu- 
ture complaint  would  cease,  and  the  order  prove  ef- 
fectual." The  hope  of  the  president  is  yet  unrealized, 
and  the  order  has  not  "proved  effectual."  In  conse- 
quence of  the  agent's  neglecting  to  comply  with  the 
instructions,  and  a  suspension  of  the  order  made  by 
the  secretary  afterwards,  our  border  citizens  are  at 
this  time  placed  under  the  most  unfortunate  circum- 
stances by  the  intrusion  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  which  are  almost  daily  increasing  in  con- 
sequence of  the  suspension  of  the  once  contemplated 
"  effectual  order."  Many  of  our  people  are  expe- 
riencing all  the  evils  of  personal  insult,  and  in  sorne 
instances  expulsions  from  their  homes,  and  loss  of 
property,  from  the  unrestrained  intruders  let  loose 
upon  us,  and  the  last  encouragement  they  are  allow- 
ed to  enjoy  under  the  "  order"  to  the  agent  of  this 
nation,  which  amounts  to  a  suspension  of  the  force 
of  treaties,  and  the  wholesome  operation  of  the  inter- 


rourse  laws  of  the  United  Slates;  the  leason  alleged 
by  the  war  department  for  this  suspension  is,  that 
it  had  been  requested  ko  to  do  until  the  claim  the 
state  of  Georgia  has  made  to  a  portion  of  the  Che- 
rokee country  be  delermined;  and  the  intruders  are 
to  remain  unmolested  within  the  border  limits  of  this 
nation.  We  beg  leave  to  protest  against  this  unpre- 
cedented procedure.  If  the  state  of  Georgia  has  a 
claim  to  any  portion  of  our  lands,  and  is  entitled  by 
law  and  justice  to  them,  let  her  seek  through  a  legal 
channel  to  establish  it;  and  we  do  hope  that  the 
United  States  will  not  suffer  her  to  lake  possession 
forcibly,  and  investigate  her  claim  afterwards. 

Arguments  to  effect  the  emigration  of  our  people, 
and  to  induce  us  to  escane  the  troubles  and  disquiet- 
udes incident  to  a  residence  contiguous  to  the  whites, 
have  been  urged  upon  us,  and  the  arm  of  protection 
has  been  withheld  that  we  may  experience  still  deeper 
and  ampler  proofs  of  the  doctrine;  but  we  still  ad- 
here to  what  is  right  and  agreeable  to  ourselves  ;  and 
our  attachment  lo  the  soil  of  our  ancestors  is  too 
strong  to  be  shaken.  We  have  been  invited  to  a  re- 
trospective view  of  the  past  history  of  the  Indians, 
who  have  melted  away  belbie  the  light  of  civilization, 
and  the  mountains  of  difficulties  that  have  opposed 
our  race  in  their  advancement  in  civilized  life.  We 
have  done  so,  and  while  we  deplore  the  fate  of  thou- 
sands of  our  complexion  and  kind,  wc  rejoice  that 
our  nation  stands,  and  grows  a  lasting  monument  of 
God's  mercy,  and  durable  contradiction  to  the  mis- 
conceived opinion  that  the  aborigines  are  incapable 
of  civilization.  The  opposing  mountains  that  cast 
fearful  shadows  in  the  road  of  Cherokee  improve- 
ment have  dispersed  into  verbal  clouds,  and  our  peo- 
ple stand  adorned  with  the  flowers  of  achievement 
flourishing  around  them,  and  are  encouraged  to  se- 
cure the  attainment  of  all  that  is  useful  in  science 
and  Christian  knowledge. 

Under  the  fostering  care  of  the  United  Slates  we 
have  thus  prospered:  and  shall  we  expect  approba- 
tion, or  shall  we  sink  under  the  displeasure  and  re- 
bukes of  our  enemies? 

We  now  look  with  earnest  expectation  to  your 
honourable  bodies  for  redress;  and  we  earnestly  praj' 
that  our  national  existence  may  not  be  extinguished 
before  a  prompt  and  effectual  interposition  is  afforded 
in  our  behalf.  The  faith  of  your  government  is  so- 
lemnly pledged  for  our  protection  against  all  oppres- 
sions, so  long  as  we  remain  firm  to  our  treaties;  and 
that  we  have  for  a  long  series  of  years  proved  to  be 
true  and  loyal  friends,  the  known  history  of  past 
events  abundantly  proves.  Your  chief  magistrate 
himself  has  borne  testimony  of  our  devoledness  in 
supporting  the  cause  of  the  United  States  during 
their  late  conflict  with  a  foreign  foe. 

It  is  with  reluctant  and  painful  feelings  that  cir- 
cumstances have  at  length  compelled  us  to  seek  from 
you  the  promised  protection,  for  the  preservation  of 
our  rights  and  privileges.  This  resort,  to  us  is  a  last 
one,  and  nothing  short  of  the  threatening  evils  and 
dangers  that  beset  us,  could  have  forced  it  upon  the 
nation.  But  it  is  a  right  we  surely  have,  and  in 
which  we  cannot  be  mistaken,  that  of  appealing  for 
justice  and  humanity  to  the  United  States,  under 
whose  kind  and  fostering  care  we  have  been  led  to 
the  present  degree  of  civilization  and  the  enjoyment 
of  its  consequent  blessings.  Having  said  thus  much, 
with  patience  we  shall  wait  the  final  issue  of  your 
wise  deliberations. 

With  sentiments  of  the  highest  regard  and  esteem, 
we  have  the  honour  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servants. 


FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

Duringthe  conversation  between  Ezra  Com- 
fort and  Elias  Hicks,  as  given  in  the  last  essay, 
John  Coinly  advanced  no  objection  to  the  doc- 
trines which  Elias  freely  and  distinctly  avow- 
ed. Had  he  not  fully  united  with  those  anti- 
christian  sentiinenis,  here  was  a  fair  opportu- 
nity to  manifest  his  disapprobation — it  was  a 
private  interview,  obtained  by  himself  and  at 
liis  own  suggestion.  Ezra  Comfort  had  heard 
certain  doctrines  delivered  by  E.  H.  which  he 


did  not  believe  to  be  those  of  the  Society;  be 
wished  either  to  be  convinced  that  he  was  mis- 
taken, or  to  discharge  his  duty  to  Elias  for  bis 
departure  from  the  Christian  faith.    So  far  as 
the  subject  was  entered  into,  Elias  confirmed 
the  testimony  ofE.  C.  in  every  particular.  He 
admitted  that  he  termed  our  Lord  the^rsf  man 
that  introduced  the  gospel, — that  he  had  no 
power  to  heal  the  soul — that  he  had  no  more 
power  given  him  than  man;  and  although  he 
denied  saying  that  Jesus  Christ  was  no  more 
than  man,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how 
he  could  consider  him  any  thing  else,  after  de- 
nying him  the  power  to  heal  the  sovl,  and  that 
he  had  any  more  power  than  man.     But  Elias 
acknowledged  he  could  not  recollect  what  he 
had  said,  and  while  he  denied  having  said,  he 
still  laboured  to  convince  Ezra  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  no  more  than  man.     He  asserted 
that  our  Lord  was  a  man  of  like  passions  and 
propensities  as  we  are;  and  inferring  from 
Christ's  words  that  the  terms  "  flesh  and  blood," 
referred  to  himself,  he  therefore  asserted  that 
Christ  had  not  power  to  reveal  to  Peter  that  he 
was  the  Son  of  God — that  he  could  not  do  it  with 
all  the  miracles  he  ever  did.    Elias  also  said  he 
could  not  tell  whose  son  our  Lord  was — that 
the  disciples  might  as  well  have  prayed  to  an 
image  as  to  him — that  it  was  nothing  short  of 
praying  to  an  image  to  worship  the  Son  of 
God; — he  also  undervalued  his  miracles,  by 
classing  them  with  the  deceptions  of  the  magi- 
cians of  Egypt.    Such  were  the  deistical  senti- 
ments entertained  by  E.  Hicks  at  the  time  John 
Comly  and  John  Moore,  two  ministers  of  the 
new  society,  assembled,  with  others,  at  the 
Green  street  house,  to  support  him  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  elders  and  the  Society  of  Friends — 
when  they  desired    he  might  be  encouraged  in 
his  exercises,"  as  a  gospel  minister  with  whom 
they  united  and  sympathized.    It  would  have 
been  well  when  they  were  writing  to  the  Lon- 
don yearly  meeting,  in  order  to  screen  them- 
selves from  the  imputation  of  infidelity,  to  have 
recurred  to  these  past  scenes,  and  reflected 
how  they  could  consistently  and  honestly  use 
any  terms,  acknowledging  Jesus  Christ  as /A«ir 
blessed  Lord  and  Saviour. 

But  what  was  the  course  which  John  Comly, 
as  a  member  of  the  Society  and  the  friend  of 
Ezra  Comfort,  should  have  pursued  after  hear- 
ing Elias'  confessions  ?  He  should  have  join- 
ed Ezra  at  once  in  resisting  his  abominable 
principles,  and  his  attempt  to  subvert  the  faith 
and  the  order  of  our  religious  Society.  He 
should  have  put  others  upon  their  guard  re- 
specting such  dangerous  delusions,  and  told 
his  friends  Robert  Moore,  Joseph  G.  Rowland 
and  Joseph  Turner,  that  their  certificate  was 
good  for  nothing,  for  he  had  now  heard  Elias 
Hicks  confess  to  Ezra  Comfort,  he  did  not 
doubt  that  all  he  had  stated  was  true,  except  in 
one  instance;  and  that  before  the  opportunity 
ended  Elias  proved,  undeniably,  that  that 
charge  also  was  true.  Had  J.  Comly  not  held 
the  same  principles  with  E.  Hicks,  and  deter- 
mined to  join  in  his  revolutionizing  scheme,  he 
would  certainly  have  pursued  this  course.  It 
appeared  to  be  his  object  in  this  interview, 
either  to  invalidate  the  testimony  of  E.  C.  or  to 
convert  him  to  their  views,  and  thus  attach  him 
to  their  cause.    But  when  he  discovered  that 
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he  valued  his  religious  principles  too  highly  to 
be  drawn  into  their  plans,  he  abandoned  him 
lo  the  cruel  and  unjust  treatment  of  the  Hicks- 
ites  of  Gwynedd  mo.  meeting,  and  even  acted 
his  full  part  in  procuring  his  disownment,  for 
simply  stating  what  had  been  publicly  deliver- 
ed byE.  H.  and  acknowledged  in  his  presence. 
In  adverting  to  the  persecution  inflicted  on 
Ezra  Comfort  by  a  part  of  that  meeting,  in 
which  they  invaded  his  civil  rights,  we  shall  for 
the  present  confine  ourselves  to  those  parts  of 
the  history  which  refer  to  John  Comly.  Whe- 
ther he  was  the  principal  prompter  in  getting 
his  case  into  the  preparative  meeting  we  are 
unable  to  say,  but  he  told  some  of  the  overseers 
that  E.  H.  had  cleared  himself  to  his  satisfac- 
tion. The  committee  appointed  by  the  pre- 
parative meeting  to  investigate  the  charge,  of- 
fered, ifE.  C.  could  prove  thatE.  Hicks  held 
such  sentiments  as  he  alleged,  the  case  should 
be  dismissed,  which  proof  it  was  in  John  Com- 
ly's  power  to  furnish,  but  which,  in  Ezra's  pre- 
sence, he  refused  to  give. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  order  to  destroy  the 
force  of  the  clear,  unsophisticated  account 
given  by  E.  C.  of  the  doctrines  preached  by 
E.  H.,  his  party  earnestly  bestirred  themselves 
and  procured  testimony  signed  by  several  per- 
sons, which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  of  a  very 
ambiguous  and  equivocal  character,  and  now 
the  terms  used  in  it  are  understood,  goes  to 
confirm,  instead  of  invalidating  his  assertions. 
It  however  answered  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  manufactured.  Upon  its  authority,  Ezra 
was  frequently  charged  with  spreading  a  false 
report,  although  the  meeting  did  not  dare  to 
put  that  word,  either  in  the  minute  of  charge 
or  of  disownment.  To  sustain  his  veracity 
and  if  practicable,  get  the  case  dismissed,  no- 
thing could  be  more  in  point  for  E.  C.  than 
the  evidence  of  John  Comly,  in  whom  the 
party  would  place  implicit  confidence.  Ac- 
cordingly Ezra  asked  him  if  he  would  state  to 
the  committee  in  his  case,  what  passed  between 
him  and  Elias  in  his  presence.  John  replied, 
as  it  was  a  private  opportunity,  he  thought  it 
was  not  right  to  spread  it.  Ezra  must  have 
heard  this  reply  with  no  little  surprise  and  as- 
tonishment, as  he  had  been  previously  informed 
by  a  member  of  his  own  meeting,  that  John 
had  already  told  abroad  that  he  was  present  at 
the  interview,  and  Elias  Hicks  had  satisfied 
him  of  his  soundness.  He  did  not  doubt  that 
John  was  satisfied,  because  he  united  with 
Elias's  principles;  but  as  he  had  proposed  the 
interview,  it  was  reasonable  to  expect  he  would 
have  the  candour  simply  to  narrate  the  facts, 
for  the  purpose  of  serving  his  friend.  But 
when  he  refused,  Ezra  told  him  he  considered 
the  treatment  very  unkind;  that  while  he  ob- 
jected under  the  |)lca  of  privacy  to  state  the 
Irulh  to  the  committee  in  Ezra's  presence.,  he 
could  report  that  he  was  satisfied,  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  increase  the  prejudice  against  him. 
The  sentiments  advanced  by  K.  H.  having  oc- 
casioned much  distress  lo  E.  C.,and  J.  Comly 
expressing  to  him  the  hope  that  he  would  be 
satisfied  on  considering  the  subject,  Ezra 
thought  proper  to  write  John  a  letter  upon  the 
occasion,  in  which  he  recited  the  objectiona- 
ble passages.  As  John  now  refused  to  come 
forvrard  in  Ezra's  behalf,  the  question  was  put 


to  him  by  Ezra's  brother  in  an  interview  which 
they  three  had  together,  whether  that  letter 
contained  the  opinions  Elias  advanced  in  his 
presence;  John,  with  his  usual  caution  and 
cunning,  replied,  I  am  not  going  to  commit 
myself  by  answering  that  question. We 
would  ask  how  an  upright,  honest  man,  could 
commit  himself  in  giving  a  candid  reply  to  the 
question.  Was  it  honourable  and  consistent 
with  the  high  profession  which  he  makes,  to 
treat  his  friend  in  this  manner  ?  Does  it  com- 
port with  that  duty  we  owe  the  cause  of  truth, 
to  use  such  equivocation,  when  the  reputation 
of  a  friend,  and  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
are  at  stake  ?  The  reason  is  plain.  He  had 
given  his  own  colouring  to  Elias's  admissions, 
in  the  absence  of  E.  C,  and  he  did  not  choose 
to  furnish  a  third  person  with  the  means  of  de 
tecting  his  evasions.  But  however  cunning  he 
might  have  thought  himself  in  refusing  a  direct 
reply,  while  it  proves  his  want  of  candour  and 


sincerity,  it  is  a  tacit  acknowledgment  that  the 
letter  was  correct.    Had  it  been  otherwise,  it 
would  have  subserved  his  cause  to  have  de 
nied  it  at  once;  but  this  he  did  not  venture  to 
do.    Before  we  leave  this  part  of  the  subject, 
we  will  say,  that  on  one  occasion,  while  Ezra 
was  interceding  with  him  to  appear  before  the 
committee,  John  asked  him  what  impression 
the  certificates  of  R.  Moore,  J.  Turner,  tfec 
appeared  to  make;  and  when  he  was  told  the 
impression  produced  was,  that  he,  E.  C,  had 
wronged  Elias,  John  smiled,  and  said,  "do 
they  believe  so  ?"  He  knew  their  deceptive 
character,  and  seemed  pleased  that  they  an 
swered  the  end  for  which  they  were  fabricated 
Desirous  of  doing  every  thing  in  his  power 
to  prove  his  innocency,  Ezra  addressed  a  let 
ter  to  the  committee,  stating  that  as  several  of 
them  acknowledged,  if  he  could  substantiate 
his  account,  he  would  not  be  censurable,  which 
he  believes  can  be  satisfactorily  proven  by  the 
evidence  of  J.  Comly,  he  requests  them  to  ap 
point  some  of  their  number  to  accompany  him 
to  J.  C.  as  he  refused  to  meet  them.  He  was 
afterwards  informed  by  one  of  the  committee, 
that  it  was  laid  upon  him  to  say,  they  were  not 
disposed  to  comply  with  his  request.  Hugh 
Foulke  objected  to  the  measure,  because,  he 
said,  if  Ezra  could  make  it  appear  Elias  had 
said  what  he  alleged,  and  J.  Comly  sayin^ 
what  he  did,  it  would  injure  John's  character 
as  a  gospel  minister.    Notwithstanding  they 
refused  to  accompany  E.  C,  the  committee, 
as  E.  C.  was  told  by  one  of  them,  had  an  in- 
terview with  J.  C.  in  his  absence,  determined 
to  criminate  him  at  all  hazards.    Such  was  the 
height  of  their  resentment  against  Friends,  it 
seemed  perfectly  immaterial  to  them  whose 
character  they  sacrificed,  provided  he  was  not 
of  their  party,  so  that  E.  Hicks  was  screened, 
and  his  cause  supported.  Ezra  appeared  to  the 
quarterly  meeting,  which  confirmed  the  un- 
righteous decision  of  the  new  party,  and  ap- 
pointed John  Comly  and  Isaac  Parry  to  ac- 
quaint him  with  the  result.    We  should  l)ave 
supposed,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  J. 
C.  stood  in  relation  to  E.  C,  that  he  would 
have  peremptorily  refused  serving  on  the  ap- 
pointment.   Bu  tthe  cause  of  E.  H.  was  too 
dear  to  him  to  withhold  any  assistance  in  his 
power  to  furnish.    It  however  afforded  E.  C. 


an  opportunity  of  communicating  his  opinion 
of  his  conduct.  He  told  John  he  considered 
he  was  the  whole  cause  of  his  disownment — 
that  he  would  rather  E.  C.  should  be  disowned 
than  that  the  unsound  principles  of  his  beloved 
friend  E.  H.  should  be  exposed — the  reason 
was,  because  he  held  the  same  principles  him- 
self— to  all  which  he  made  no  reply;  neither 
he  nor  his  companion  denied  the  charge.  He 
moreover  told  them  they  were  ashamed  of 
their  own  principles,  but  E.  C,  like  an  honest 
man,  was  willing  at  any  time  to  acknowledge 
what  he  believed.  This  testimony  remains  to 
be  true  to  the  present  time — they  are  ashamed 
to  own  their  real  principles,  or  they  would  not 
have  used  the  language  which  the  Delaware 
Free  Press  furnishes  as  contained  in  the  Eng- 
lish epistle.  S. 


THE  FRZISlirD. 


FIFTH  MONTH,  22, 1830. 


We  were  unwilling  to  break  the  connt'ction  of  the 
interesting  notice  of  the  lamented  6odman,ahhough 
the  space  occupied  is  greater  than  we  usually  assign 
to  one  article.  Our  acquaintance  with  the  deceased 
commenced  at  a  late  period  of  his  protracted  illness, 
but  the  impression  which  has  been  left  of  mental  vi- 
vacity and  intellectual  vigour,  exerted  apparently 
without  obstruction,  notwithstanding  the  pressure  of 
a  cruel  and  wasting  distemper,  will  not  easily  be  ob- 
literated. But  that  which  is  recurred  to  with  most 
satisfaction,  is  the  clear  and  settled  belief  on  which 
his  mind  humbly  but  confidently  reposed,  in  the  effi- 
cacy of  that  salvation  which  is  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.  We  may  say  further  that  his  religious 
views  were  in  accordaiice  with  those  held  by  us  as  a 
religious  society,  to  be  inferred,  not  only  from  the 
character  of  the  individuals  whose  company  in  the 
sick  chamber  he  preferred,  but  also  from  more  direct 
evidence  to  which  we  have  access. 

At  page  58,  vol.  1st,  of  "The  Friend,"  was  inserted 
an  account  of  a  very  extraordinary  effort  of  a  Chero- 
kee or  Che-La-Que,  in  giving  to  his  countrymen  the 
elements  of  a  written  language,  to  which  was  attach- 
ed an  accurate  representation  of  the  alphabet  form- 
ed by  him.  An  achievement  like  this,  predicated  of 
any  one  of  those  nations,  whose  proud  story  swells 
the  pages  of  history,  would  be  marked  with  distin- 
guishing emphasis.  And  yet  the  compatriots  of  this 
modern  Cadmus  are  threatened  with  expulsion  from 
their  rights  and  possessions  and  homes,  and  to  be 
driven  into  a  desolate  wilderness,  to  gratify  the  cra- 
vings of  sordid  selfishness  !  Should  the  threat  be  en- 
forced, what  an  opportunity  will  be  lost  to  the  govern- 
ment and  people  of  Georgia,  through  their  blind  cu- 
pidity, of  exhibiting  to  the  world  the  glorious  fruits 
of  a  wise,  humane,  and  magnanimous  policy,  by  fos- 
tering the  germs  of  civilization,  and  rescuing  from 
the  darkness  of  barbarism,  a  people  manifesting  so 
many  promising  traits ! 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  "Infant  School  Society 
of  Philadelphia,"  will  be  held  in  the  session  room,  in 
Cherry,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  streets,  on  Second 
day,  the  24th  inst.  at  5  o'clock,  P.  M. 

The  annual  report  will  be  read,  and  the  meeting 
addressed  on  the  subject  of  Infant  instruction. 

The  members  of  the  society  and  the  public  general- 
ly, are  invited  to  attend. 


Marrikd,  on  the  13th  instant,  at  Friends'  meeting 
house,  Courtland  street,  Baltimore,  Doctor  Richard 
H.  Thomas,  to  Martha,  youngest  daughter  of  James 
Carey. 
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FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

THE  WATCHMAN,  NO.  18. 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  my  last  essay  has 
given  very  general  satisfaction,  and  excited 
much  attention.  Apart  from  the  gratification 
of  authorship,  it  is  pleasant  to  find  that  the 
principles  there  unfolded,  are  admitted  on  all 
hands  to  be  correct,  and  their  application 
suitable  and  timely.  I  anticipated  the  cordial 
thanks  of  many  a  friendless  and  well  disposed 
lad,  for  the  kindness  towards  the  youth,  with 
which  the  cultivation  of  the  sentiments  I  have 
advanced  will  inspire  his  elder  friends,  and  of 
which  he  will  personally  enjoy  the  benefit.  As 
I  there  endeavoured  to  delineate  the  Christian 
duty  of  hospitality,  and  the  Christian  law  of 
social  intercourse,  I  propose,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  examine  some  of  the  counterfeits  which 
are  abroad,  and  the  many  abuses  which  pass 
current  under  the  name  of  friendship,  or  of 
hospitality.  One  of  the  most  common  of  these, 
arises  from  the  thoughtlessness  with  which 
people,  who  are  pent  up  within  the  prison 
vvalls  of  a  large  city  for  ten  months  in  the  year, 
rush  into  the  country  during  the  hot  weather  in 
summer.  The  inconveniences  which  are  thus 
inflicted  upon  their  rural  acquaintances,  are  so 
well  portrayed  in  the  following  essay,  that  I 
shall  make  no  apology  for  inserting  it  entire. 
Lest  my  readers  should  think  there  is  any  thing 
personal  in  the  remarks  which  it  contains,  I  will 
add  that  the  essay  has  been  written  for  at  least 
twelve  or  thirteen  years;  that  the  writer  has 
long  since  paid  the  great  debt  of  nature;  and 
that  he  was  one  whose  name,  were  I  at  liberty 
to  mention  it,  would  add  force  to  his  criticisms, 
and  command  the  attention  of  all  classes  of 
readers. 

VISITS  OF  PLEASTTRE. 

"  I  have  been  not  a  little  thoughtful  of  the 
great  inconvenience  to  which  families  are  ex- 
posed, by  the  continual  resort  of  company  from 
cities  to  the  neighbouring  villages  and  farms 
in  the  warm  seasons.  On  a  very  slender  ac- 
quaintance, it  is  not  uncommon  for  parties  of 
pleasure  to  be  formed,  and  these  to  follow  one 
another  in  such  visits,  to  some  families  which 
live  altogether  on  their  incomes,  and,  with  the 
greatest  frugality,  can  barely  make  the  two 
ends  of  tlie  year  meet,  even  when  alone. 


"  Such  visiters  commonly  leave  home  when 
they  can  be  best  spared  from  their  own  con- 
cerns, and  the  fresh  air  of  the  country  is  most 
desirable;  but  seem  not  to  consider,  that  this 
is  a  time  when  an  increase  of  toil  and  fatigue  is 
generally  oppressive,  and  visits  to  farm  houses 
especially  are  improper.  The  farmer  is  then 
perhaps  in  the  height  of  his  business,  and  the 
taking  his  hands  off  from  the  grass  or  the  grain 
may  be  of  serious  consequences;  yet  so  it  is, 
on  such  occasions  he  must  break  off  (if  not 
his  servants)  to  take  care  of  the  visiters  and  their 
horses — the  scythe  or  the  sickle  must  be  laid 
aside,  or  the  plough  stopped — the  mistress 
'must  change  her  working  clothes,  and,  with 
her  maids,  be  put  to  their  wits'  end  to  meet 
these  sudden  calls  on  their  patience,  and  pro- 
vide suitable  entertainment.  Sometimes  two 
such  companies  have  fallen  on  them  at  the 
same  time;  and  it  has  actually  happened,  either 
on  account  of  the  vveather  or  their  distance 
from  other  quarters,  that  part  of  the  fatigued 
family  have  been  obliged  to  give  up  their  beds 
to  the  strangers. 

"  If  the  excursion  is  to  a  town,  the  first  day 
of  the  week  is  often  preferred — a  day  set  apart 
by  general  consent  for  rest  and  retirement;  but, 
from  this  cause,  it  is  not  unfrequently  a  day  of 
more  than  common  labour  and  hurry.  The 
visiters  must  be  attended  to,  and  adequate 
provision  for  their  entertainment  made.  Hence 
part  of  the  family  is  often  detained  from  their 
places  for  worship,  and  the  rest  and  retirement 
they  covet  must  be  dispensed  with. 

"Instances  have  occurred,  where  a  succession 
of  visiters,  in  particular  families,  has  been  so 
great,  as  not  only  to  increase  their  fatigue  and 
engross  their  time,  but  considerably  to  abridge 
their  means  of  support.  Each  visiter  may 
have  thought  his  or  her  company  unlikely  to 
produce  such  an  effect,  and  lost  sight  of  the 
aggregate  of  the  grievance;  but  civility  has 
been  mistaken  for  affluence,  till  a  failure  of 
ability  to  bear  the  burthen,  has  compelled  the 
family  either  to  change  its  residence  or  be- 
come bankrupt.  In  one  case  of  the  latter  kind, 
the  master  declared,  the  company  he  had  been 
obliged  to  entertain,  had  been  the  principal 
cause  of  his  ruin. 

"  To  suggest  a  remedy  for  a  disorder  so  deli- 
cate in  its  nature,  T  am  sensible  is  diflBcult;  but 
I  think  it  might  be  in  some  degree  obviated,  if 
citizens  particularly  would  lay  the  matter  to 
heart,  and,  seriously  making  the  case  their  own, 
consider  what  their  own  feelings  would  be,  if 
the  custom  was  reversed — if  the  order  of  their 
families  should  be  in  like  manner  invaded — 
their  engagements  violated;  and  the  business, 
on  which  they  depend  for  the  support  of  their 
wives  and  children,  however  pressing,  con- 
tinually interrupted  by  visits  (of  no  short  con- 


tinuance) from  their  country  acquaintances. 
They  would  think,  perhaps,  that  if  such  a  liberty 
was  extended  to  their  near  connexions,  intimate 
friends,  and  recommended  strangers,  without 
much  greater  latitude,  the  circle  would  be  quite 
wide  enough. 

"  Genuine  hospitality,  in  this  investigation  of 
the  subject,  is  out  of  the  question:  that  is  a 
duty  of  universal  concernment,  and  ought  ever 
to  be  religiously  maintained;  for  which  reason, 
every  custom  which  tends  to  weaken  it  should 
be  avoided;  and  whether  the  specious  resem- 
blance of  it,  which  I  have  here  attempted  to 
expose,  does  so  or  not,  I  submit  to  the  con- 
sideration of  my  reader." 


FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

THE  ARCTIC  REGIONS. 

(Continued  from  p.  242.) 

Besides  the  various  kinds  of  ice  already  de- 
scribed, the  iceberg  remains  to  be  considered. 
The  term  iceberg  is  applied  indifferently  to  the 
immense  glaciers  which  occupy  the  arctic 
valleys,  and  to  the  huge  mountainous  masses 
which  are  found  floating  in  the  sea. 

The  stationary  bergs  are  enormous  deposits 
of  ice,  filling  the  rallies,  generally  reaching  to 
the  water's  edge,  and  in  some  instances  pro- 
jecting out  into  the  ocean,  until  they  reach  the 
depth  in  the  water  of  several  hundreds  of  feet. 
The  front  of  the  iceberg  frequently  presents  to 
the  sea  a  surface  of  400  to  500  feet  in  height, 
and  becoming  worn  and  undermined,  immense 
pieces  are  continually  falling  into  the  ocean, 
thus  creating  the  smaller  kind  of  floating  ice- 
bergs, whilst  the  dismemberment  of  those  large 
formations  which  project  into  the  water,  gives 
rise  to  the  larger  kind  of  floating  bergs. 

These  floating  ice  islets  occur  in  vast  num- 
bers and  of  prodigious  size  in  Baffin's  Bay, 
Davis's  Strait,  and  the  adjoining  seas.  Unlike 
the  icefields,  they  resist  for  a  long  time  both 
the  action  of  the  waves  and  the  effects  of  a 
temperate  atmosphere,  and  are  therefore  found 
floating  in  places  far  remote  from  their  original  • 
formation.  The  banks  of  Newfoundland  are 
occasionally  crowded  with  these  extraordinary 
productions  of  the  frigid  zone,  greatly  to  the 
danger  and  annoyance  of  vessels  approaching 
our  coasts  from  the  north  of  Europe,  and  they 
are  sometimes  conveyed  by  the  action  of  cur- 
rents as  low  as  latitude  40°  north,  a  distance 
of  about  2000  miles  from  the  place  of  their 
origin. 

Icebergs  have  been  described  by  Frobisher, 
MiddI.eton,  Parry,  Scoresby,  and  many  others. 
Middleton  mentions  their  occasional  size  as 
being  3  or  4  miles  in  circumference,  and  100 
to  1 20  fathoms  thick.  Captain  Ross  saw  manv 
in  Baffin's  Bay  and  Davis's  Strait,  of  above 
1000  feet  in  diameter,  and  he  mentions  several 
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being  seen  aground  in  250  fathoms  water.  He 
describes  one  in  particular  that  was  aground  in 
61  fathoms,  the  diameter  of  which  Avas  4169 
yards  by  3689  yards,  its  height  above  water  51 
feet,  and  its  weight  by  accurate  calculation  of 
the  solid  content,  about  twelve  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  of  tons.  Captain  Parry  describes 
an  iceberg  that  was  140  feet  high,  aground  in 
120  fathoms,  and  one  that  was  aground  near 
the  river  Clyde,  above  two  miles  long,  and 
which  had  been  seen  by  Captain  Ross  two 
years  before.  Icebergs  occur  in  some  parts  of 
the  northern  seas  in  great  numbers.  Captain 
Parry  saw  62  large  ones  at  a  time  in  latitude 
70°.  Captain  Ross  at  least  700,  great  and 
small,  at  one  view.  Captain  Scoresby  counted 
above  500  at  once,  of  which  scarcely  any  was 
less  than  the  hull  of  a  ship;  and  about  100  of 
them  appeared  to  be  as  high  as  a  ship's  mast 
head,  or  100  feet.  Some  were  twice  this 
height  and  of  much  greater  extent.  Icebergs 
display  a  great  variety  of  forms.  Some  have 
flat  surfaces,  but  most  generally  they  exhibit 
peaks  of  all  sizes  and  shapes.  Some  are  found 
completely  perforated  or  containing  vast  ca- 
verns. A  very  common  form  is  with  one  high 
perpendicular  side,  the  opposite  side  low,  and 
a  gradual  intermediate  slope.  In  a  high  sea 
the  waves  break  against  them  as  against  a 
rock;  and  in  calm  weather,  when  there  is  a 
rolling  swell,  the  noise  made  by  their  rising  and 
falling  is  tremendous.  Icebergs,  when  operated 
upon  by  a  moderate  atmosphere,  become  ex- 
ceedingly fragile — large  pieces  break  off  with 
a  terrible  crash,  which  is  heard  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, and  the  berg  itself  losing  its  equilibrium, 
turns  on  one  side,  and  is  occasionally  inverted, 
throwing  the  sea  around  it  into  great  agitation. 
Tiie  colour  of  icebergs  is  various;  a  very 
general  appearance  is  that  of  clifis  of  chalk,  or 
of  white  or  grey  marble.  A  variety  of  tints  is 
sometimes  observed  arising  from  the  reflection 
of  the  light  from  the  broken  surface,  and  from 
the  different  solidity  and  purity  of  the  ice.  In 
the  fresh  fracture,  it  is  generally  of  a  greenish 
colour.  In  the  darkest  nights  icebergs  are 
readily  distinguishable,  even  at  a  distance,  by 
their  natural  effulgence;  and  in  foggy  weather, 
by  a  peculiar  blackness  in  the  atmosphere,  by 
which  providential  provisions  the  danger  to 
the  navigator  is  diminished.  Single  icebergs 
are  rarely  productive  of  mischief,  except  when 
they  are  found  floating  in  unexpected  situa- 
tions. At  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  vessels 
from  the  northern  and  middle  ports  of  the 
United  States,  bound  to  the  north  of  Europe, 
frequently  fall  in  with  ice  islands  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  banks  of  Newfoundland; 
and  many  of  our  best  ships  are  on  this  account 
provided  with  thermometers,  which  are  found 
of  nuich  ])ractical  utility,  the  mercury  lowering 
rapidly  when  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bergs.  In 
the  polar  seas  fatal  accidents  have  occurred 
from  vessels  becoming  entangled,  during 
storms,  among  a  large  number  of  floating 
islands;  but  although  they  are  very  dangerous 
neighbours  in  such  cases,  the  wiialc  fishers 
often  find  protection  from  their  vicinity. — 
From  the  firmness  of  the  iceberg,  it  often  af 
fords  a  good  mooring  to  a  ship  in  adverse 
winds;  and  when  encumbered  with  an  accu- 
mulation of  drift  ice  around,  the  navigator 


fastens  his  vessel  under  the  lee  of  the  berg 
until  the  smaller  ice  floats  away,  and  gives  him 
a  clear  sea.  Navigating  the  arctic  ocean 
is,  however,  at  best  but  a  precarious  and  peril- 
ous occupation,  and  the  icebergs  often  prove 
themselves  very  treacherous  friends;  they  are 
sometimes  so  nicely  balanced  as  to  be  liable  to 
be  overturned;  and  if,  when  floating,  they 
should  happen  to  touch  ground,  as  occasionally 
occurs,  their  detrusion  follows,  "  attended  with 
a  thundering  noise  and  the  crushing  of  every 
object  they  encounter  in  their  descent.  Thus 
have  vessels  been  often  staved  and  sometimes 
wrecked  by  the  fall  of  their  icy  mooring; 
while  smaller  objects,  such  as  boats,  have  been 
repeatedly  overwhelmed,  even  at  a  considera- 
ble distance,  by  the  vast  waves  occasioned  by 
such  events."  As  the  arctic  summer  advances, 
the  ice  of  the  bergs  becomes  excessively  brit- 
tle, and  is  resolved  into  a  mass  of  prismatic 
columns,  liable  to  be  separated  by  a  slight 
blow.  "  Bergs  in  this  state,"  says  Scoresby, 
"  on  being  struck  by  an  axe,  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  a  mooring  anchor,  have  been  known 
to  rend  asunder,  and  precipitate  the  careless 
seamen  into  the  yawning  chasm,  whilst  occa- 
sionally the  masses  are  hurled  apart  and  fall  in 
contrary  directions  witli  a  prodigious  crash, 
burying  boats  and  men  in  one  common  ruin. 
The  awful  effect  produced  by  a  solid  mass 
many  thousands  or  even  millions  of  tons  in 
weight,  changing  its  situation  with  the  velocity 
of  a  falling  body,  whereby  its  aspiring  summit 
is  in  a  moment  buried  in  the  ocean,  can  be 
more  easily  imagined  than  described." 

So  great  is  the  frangibility  of  the  icebergs 
when  in  the  melting  state,  that  detached  por- 
tions frequently  fall  off  spontaneously,  or  when 
the  air  around  them  is  agitated  by  noise. — 
Hence  the  Greenlanders,  who  are  well  aware 
of  the  danger,  allow  no  sound  to  escape  them 
when  passing  an  overhanging  clifl',  or  if  they 
have  occasion  to  speak,  do  it  in  a  suppressed 
whisper. 

Saabye,  who  was  a  missionary  to  Greenland 
in  1770,  mentions  in  his  journal  that  seven  per- 
sons perished  in  a  boat  by  the  fall  of  an  ice- 
berg, which  was  accelerated  by  a  boy  who 
wantonly  struck  the  skin  stretched  over  the 
boat  with  a  piece  of  wood.  A  person  in  a 
canoe  at  some  distance,  heard  the  reverbera- 
tion of  the  sound  from  the  skin  by  the  summit  of 
the  berg,  and  instantly  afterwards  observed  the 
fall  of  the  c\iff.  Pieces  called  calves  frequently 
break  off  from  bergs  under  the  water  and  rise 
to  the  surface  with  tremendous  force;  some- 
times seriously  injuring  and  endangering  ves- 
sels which  happen  to  be  moored  to  the  bergs, 
though  attached  to  them  by  ropes  one  hun- 
dred yards  long. 

In  the  summer  season,  pools  of  water  are 
found  in  the  hollows  of  the  bergs  or  running  in 
streams  down  their  sides,  aflbrding  to  the 
whale  ships  the  means  of  watering  with  great 
ease  and  despatch.  The  water  casks  are  either 
taken  upon  the  lower  bergs,  filled  and  rolled 
into  the  sea,  or  when  supplied  from  the  higher 
islands,  are  placed  in  the  boats  alongside  the 
ice,  or  upon  the  ship's  deck,  and  are  filled  by 
means  of  a  canvass  or  leathern  hose. 

Much  more  might  be  said  upon  the  forma- 
tion of  the  polar  ice,  its  extent,  change  of  situ- 


ation, and  quantity;  and  in  reference  to  its 
eflects  upon  the  winds  and  the  sea,  and  the  va- 
rious curious  phenomena  to  which  in  peculiar 
circumstances  and  positions  it  gives  rise;  but 
being  precluded  by  our  prescribed  limits  from 
a  further  notice  of  this  most  singular  produc- 
tion of  the  frigid  zone,  we  will  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  climate  and  atmospherology  of  the 
arctic  regions. 

The  climate  of  Spitsbergen  and  the  adjacent 
sea  is  variable  and  tempestuous.  During  the 
autumn  and  spring,  and  sometimes  in  the  same 
month,  the  temperature  exhibits  a  variation 
amounting  to  60  or  60  degrees.  The  north, 
east,  and  west  winds  blowing  across  the  ice, 
bring  with  them  extreme  cold,  whilst  a  shift  of 
wind  to  the  southward  elevates  the  temperature 
towards  that  of  the  surrounding  seas.  Both  in 
winter  and  summer  the  degree  of  heat  and  cold 
is  very  uniform,  especially  in  situations  far  re- 
moved from  the  open  sea.  From  the  17th  of 
12th  month  to  the  6th  of  3d  month  following, 
the  temperature  at  Melville  Island,  the  place 
where  captain  Parry  wintered,  was  uniformly 
below  zero;  and  in  the  Greenland  sea,  in  sum- 
mer, the  temperature  is  still  more  regular. 
During  the  fogs  which  prevail  at  this  season  for 
several  days  together,  the  thermometer  is  gene- 
rally near  the  fieezing  point,  seldom  varying 
above  3  or  4  degrees  between  midday  and 
midnight;  and  sometimes  it  is  so  steady  that 
for  two  or  three  days  together,  there  is  not  a 
variation  of  more  than  a  degree  or  two. 

The  arctic  regions  in  the  summer  have  per- 
petual sunshine  extending  from  a  week  to  six 
months  together,  in  proportion  as  we  remove 
from  the  arctic  circle  towards  the  pole: — "  The 
months  of  May,  June  and  August,  are  even  oc- 
casionally pleasant,"  says  Scoresby,  "  but  with 
July,  and  partially  with  June  and  August,  the 
densest  fogs  prevail."  Yet  "  as  much  ice,  &.c. 
now  is  dissolved,  and  especially  as  on  some 
parts  of  the  sirore  vegetation  appears,  advances 
and  is  perfected,  the  name  of  summer  to  such 
a  season  mav  for  a  limited  period  be  applica- 
ble." 

As  during  the  summei'  the  polar  regions  en- 
joy the  continued  light  of  the  sun  for  long  pe- 
riods, so  in  the  winter  they  suffer  a  proportion- 
ate privation  of  his  cheering  beams.  Darkness, 
a  benumbing  sense  of  cold,  and  occasional  se- 
vere storms  of  wind  and  snow,  give  a  most  stern 
and  appalling  aspect  to  the  arctic  winter.  Yet 
the  deep  gloom  even  of  this  most  inclement 
season  is  rendered  more  tolerable  by  the  light 
of  the  moon.  "  In  Spitzbergen  and  other 
places  in  similar  latitudes,  the  moon  from  her 
first  to  iier  last  quarter,  sweeps  round  and 
round  the  horizon  without  setting  for  ten  or 
eleven  days  together;  thus  bestowing  her  best 
and  most  constant  influence  on  those  regions 
most  needing  her  light,  and  withdrawing  it  pro- 
portionably  from  those  which  have  at  the  time 
the  benefit  of  the  sun's  presence." 

The  most  severe  cold  occurs  in  the  arctic 
regions  after  the  new  year  as  with  us.  Captain 
Parry  experienced  the  greatest  cold  at  Mel- 
ville Island  on  the  ISth  of  2d  month.  Tiie 
thermometer  on  shore  fell  to  —  65°,  and  for 
fifteen  hours  and  a  half  it  never  rose  above 
—  54°.  Even  at  this  extreme  temperature, 
no  particular  inconvenience  was  suflfered  when 
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there  was  no  wind:  but  on  walking  against  a 
very  light  breeze,  a  smarting  sensation  was  ex- 
perienced all  over  the  face.  Many  of  the  arc- 
tic voyagers  have  remarked  that  the  sensible 
effect  of  cold  depends  in  great  degree  upon  the 
strength  of  the  mind.  It  is  therefore  believed 
that  the  lowest  temperature  experienced  by 
Captain  Parry  would  be  as  tolerable  in  a  calm, 
as  a  temperature  forty  or  fifty  degrees  higher 
under  exposure  to  a  severe  gale  of  wind.  "  In 
the  former  case  there  is  a  warm  atmosphere 
of  partially  stagnant  air  formed  in  the  clothing 
and  about  the  person  of  every  individual;  but, 
in  the  latter,  the  warm  air  derived  from  the  an- 
imal heat  is  carried  off  as  rapidly  as  given  out." 
We  must,  however,  postpone  to  another  num- 
ber further  remarks  upon  the  powerful  effects 
produced  by  extreme  cold.  Z. 
(To  be  continued.') 


FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCHES 

Of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
(Continued  from  p.  252.) 

George  Fox's  narrative  of  his  journey  to 
Carolina  is  so  lively,  and  contains  so  graphic  a 
picture  of  the  country,  and  of  the  difficulties  of 
travelling  at  that  time  over  what  is  now  the 
beaten  highway  of  the  Union,  that  I  shall  make 
no  apology  for  inserting  it,  long  as  it  is,  nearly 
entire.  With  the  aid  of  a  good  map,  the 
course  he  pursued  may  be  easily  traced; 
though  the  names  of  many  places  he  describes 
have  been  changed,  or  require  for  their  expla- 
nation greater  local  knowledge  than  the  writer 
of  this  sketch  possesses. 

"  We  staid  not  long  in  Shelter  island,  but 
entering  our  sloop  again,  put  to  sea  for  Long 
Island.  We  had  a  very  rough  passage;  the 
tide  run  so  strong  for  several  hours,  that  I  have 
not  seen  the  like;  and  being  against  us,  we 
could  hardly  get  forward  though  we  had  a 
gale.  We  were  upon  the  water  all  that  day 
and  the  night  following,  but  found  ourselves 
next  day  driven  back  near  Fisher's  Island. 
For  there  was  a  great  fog,  and  towards  day  it 
was  very  dark,  so  that  we  could  not  see  what 
way  we  made.  Besides,  it  rained  much  in  the 
night,  which  in  our  open  sloop  made  us  very 
wet.  Next  day  a  great  storm  arose,  so  that 
we  were  fain  to  go  over  the  Sound,  and  did 
get  over  with  much  ado.  We  passed  by  Faul- 
con  Island,  and  came  to  the  main,  where  we 
cast  anchor  till  the  storm  was  over.  Then  we 
crossed  the  Sound,  all  very  wet,  and  much  dif- 
ficulty we  had  to  get  to  land,  the  wind  being 
strong  against  us.  But  blessed  be  the  Lord 
God  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  of  the  seas  and 
waters,  all  was  well.  We  got  safe  to  Oyster 
bay,  in  Long  Island,  the  seventh  of  the  sixth 
month,  very  early  in  the  morning,  which,  they 
say,  is  about  two  hundred  miles  from  Rhode 
Island.  At  Oyster  bay  we  had  a  very  large 
meeting.  The  same  day  James  Lancaster  and 
Christopher  Holder  went  over  the  bay  to  Rye, 
on  the  continent,  in  governor  Winthrop's  go- 
vernment, and  had  a  meeting  there.  From 
Oyster  bay  we  passed  about  thirty  miles  to 
Flushing,  where  we  had  a  very  large  meeting, 
many  hundreds  of  people  being  there;  some  of 
whom  came  about  thirty  miles  to  it.    A  glo- 


rious and  heavenly  meeting  it  was,  (praised  be 
the  Lord  God!)  and  the  people  were  much 
satisfied.  Meanwhile  Christopher  Holder  and 
some  other  Friends  went  to  a  town  in  Long 
Island,  called  Jamaica,  and  had  a  meeting 
there.  We  passed  from  Flushing  to  Grave- 
send,  about  twenty  miles,  and  there  had  three 
precious  meetings;  to  which  many  would  have 
come  from  New  York,  but  that  the  weather 
hindered  them.  Being  clear  of  this  place,  we 
hired  a  sloop,  and  the  wind  serving,  set  out  for 
the  new  country  now  called  Jersey.  Passing 
down  the  bay  by  Conny  Island,  Natton  Island, 
and  Stratton  Island,  we  came  to  Richard  Harts- 
horn's at  Middletown  harbour,  about  break  of 
day,  the  twenty-seventh  of  the  sixth  month. 
Next  day  we  rode  about  thirty  miles  into  that 
country,  through  the  woods,  and  over  very  bad 
bogs,  one  worse  than  all  the  rest;  the  descent 
into  which  was  so  steep  that  we  were  fain  to 
slide  down  with  our  horses,  and  then  let  them 
lie  and  breathe  themselves  before  they  could 
go  on.  This  place  the  people  of  the  country 
called  Purgatory.  We  got  at  length  to 
Shrewsbury,  in  East  Jersey,  and  on  first  day 
had  a  precious  meeting  there;  to  which  Friends 
and  other  people  came  far,  and  the  blessed 
presence  of  the  Lord  was  with  us.  The  same 
week  we  had  a  men's  and  women's  meeting 
out  of  most  parts  of  New  Jersey.  They  are 
building  a  meeting  place  in  the  midst  of  them, 
and  there  is  monthly  and  general  meetings  set 
up,  which  will  be  of  great  service  in  those 
parts,  in  '  keeping  up  the  gospel-order,  and  go- 
vernment of  Christ  Jesus,  (of  the  increase  of 
which  there  is  no  end,)  that  they  who  are 
faithful  may  see  that  all  who  profess  the  holy 
truth  live  in  the  pure  religion,  and  walk  as  be- 
cometh  the  gospel.' 

While  we  were  at  Shrewsbury,  an  accident 
befel,  which  for  the  time  was  a  great  exercise 
to  us.  John  Jay,  a  Friend  of  Barbadoes,  who 
came  with  us  from  Rhode  Island,  and  intended 
to  accompany  us  through  the  woods  to  Mary- 
land, being  to  try  a  horse,  got  upon  his  back, 
and  the  horse  fell  a  running,  cast  him  down 
upon  his  head,  and  broke  his  neck,  as  the 
people  said.  Those  that  were  near  him  took 
him  up  as  dead,  carried  him  a  good  way,  and 
laid  him  on  a  tree.  I  got  to  him  as  soon  as  I 
could,  and,  feeling  him,  concluded  he  was 
dead.  As  I  stood  pitying  him  and  his  family, 
I  took  hold  of  his  hair,  and  his  head  turned 
any  way,  his  neck  was  so  limber.  Whereupon 
I  took  his  head  in  both  my  hands,  and  setting 
my  knees  against  the  tree,  I  raised  his  head, 
and  perceived  there  was  nothing  out  or  broken 
that  way.  Then  I  put  one  hand  under  his 
chin,  and  the  other  behind  his  head,  and  raised 
his  head  two  or  three  times  with  all  my 
strength,  and  brought  it  in.  1  soon  perceived 
his  neck  began  to  grow  stiff  again,  and  then 
he  began  to  rattle  in  his  throat,  and  quickly 
after  to  breathe.  The  people  were  amazed; 
but  I  bade  them  have  a  good  heart,  be  of  good 
faith,  and  carry  him  into  the  house.  They  did 
so,  and  set  him  by  the  fire.  I  bid  them  get 
him  something  warm  to  drink,  and  put  him  to 
bed.  After  he  had  been  in  the  house  awhile, 
he  began  to  speak;  but  did  not  know  where 
he  had  been.  The  next  day  we  passed  away 
(and  he  with  us,  pretty  well,)  about  sixteen 


miles,  to  a  meeting  at  Middletown,  through 
woods  and  bogs,  and  over  a  river;  where  we 
swam  our  horses,  and  got  over  ourselves  upon 
a  hollow  tree.  Many  hundred  miles  did  he 
travel  with  us  after  this. 

To  this  meeting  came  most  of  the  people  of 
the  town.  A  glorious  meeting  we  had,  and 
the  truth  was  over  all;  blessed  be  the  great 
Lord  God  for  ever!  After  the  meeting  we  went 
to  Middlelown  harbour,  about  five  miles,  in  or- 
der to  take  our  long  journey  next  morning, 
through  the  woods  towards  Maryland,  having 
hired  Indians  for  our  guides.  I  determined  to 
pass  through  the  woods,  on  the  other  side  of 
Delaware  bay,  that  we  might  head  the  creeks 
and  rivers  as  much  as  possible.  The  ninth  of 
the  seventh  month  we  set  forward,  passed 
through  many  Indian  towns,  and  over  some 
rivers  and  bogs.  When  we  had  rid  about  forty 
miles,  we  made  a  fire  at  night,  and  lay  by  it. 
As  we  came  among  the  Indians,  we  declared 
the  day  of  the  Lord  to  them.  Next  day  we 
travelled  fifty  miles,  as  we  computed;  and  at 
night  finding  an  old  house,  which  the  Indians 
had  forced  the  people  to  leave,  we  made  a  fire, 
and  lay  there  at  the  head  of  Delaware  bay. 
The  next  day  we  swam  our  horses  over  the 
river  about  a  mile,  at  twice,  first  to  an  island 
called  Upper  Dinidock,  and  then  to  the  main 
land,  having  hired  Indians  to  help  us  over  in 
their  canoes.  This  day  we  could  reach  but 
about  thirty  miles,  and  came  to  a  Swede's 
house,  where  we  got  a  little  straw,  and  lay 
that  night.  Next  day,  having  hired  another 
guide,  we  travelled  about  forty  miles  through 
the  woods,  and  made  a  fire  at  night,  by  which 
we  lay,  and  dried  ourselves;  for  we  were  often 
wet  in  our  travels.  Next  day  we  passed  over 
a  desperate  river,  which  had  in  it  many  rocks 
and  broad  stones,  very  hazardous  to  us  and  our 
horses.  From  thence  we  came  to  Christian 
river,  where  we  swam  our  horses  over,  and 
went  ourselves  in  canoes;  but  the  sides  of  the 
river  were  so  miry,  that  some  of  the  horses  had 
like  to  have  been  laid  up.  From  thence  we 
came  to  Newcastle,  heretofore  called  New 
Amsterdam;  and  being  very  Aveary,  and  in- 
quiring in  the  town  where  we  might  buy  some 
corn  for  our  horses,  the  governor  came  and  in- 
vited me  to  his  house,  and  afterwards  desired 
me  to  lodge  there;  telling  me,  he  had  a  bed 
for  me,  and  I  should  be  welcome.  So  I  staid, 
the  other  Friends  being  taken  care  of  also. 
This  was  on  a  seventh-day,  and  he  offering  his 
house  for  a  meeting,  we  had  the  next  day  a 
pretty  large  one;  for  most  of  the  town  were  at 
it.  Here  had  never  been  a  meeting  before, 
nor  any  within  a  great  way;  but  this  was  a 
very  precious  one,  many  were  tender,  and  con- 
fessed to  the  truth,  and  some  received  it; 
blessed  be  the  Lord  for  ever! 

The  sixteenth  of  the  seventh  month  we  set 
forward,  and  travelled,  as  near  as  we  could 
compute,  about  fifty  miles,  through  the  woods 
and  over  the  bogs,  heading  Bohemia  river  and 
Sassafras  river.  At  night  we  made  a  fire  in 
the  woods,  and  lay  there  all  night.  It  being 
rainy  weather,  we  got  under  some  thick  trees 
for  shelter,  and  afterwards  dried  ourselves 
again  by  the  fire.  Next  day  we  waded  through 
Chester  river,  a  very  broad  water,  and  after- 
wards passing  through  many  bad  bogs,  lay  that 
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night  also  in  the  woods  by  a  fire,  not  having 
gone  above  thirty  miles  that  day.  The  day 
follov/ing  we  travelled  hard,  though  we  had 
some  troublesome  bogs  in  our  way;  we  rode 
about  fifty  miles,  and  got  safe  that  night  to 
Robert  Harwood's,  at  Miles  river,  in  Mary- 
land. This  was  the  eighteenth  of  the  seventh 
month;  and  though  we  were  very  weary,  and 
much  dirtied  with  the  bogs,  yet  hearing  of  a 
meeting  next  day,  we  went  to  it,  and  from  it 
to  John  Edmundson's;  from  whence  we  went 
three  or  four  miles  by  water  to  a  meeting  on 
the  first  day  following.  Here  was  a  judge's 
wife,  who  had  never  been  at  any  of  our  meet- 
ings before,  who  was  reached,  and  said  after 
the  meeting,  '  She  had  rather  hear  us  once, 
than  the  priests  a  thousand  times.'  Many 
others  also  were  well  satisfied,  for  the  power 
of  the  Lord  was  eminently  with  us.  Blessed 
for  ever  be  his  holy  name !  We  passed  from 
thence  about  twenty-two  miles,  and  had  a  good 
meeting  upon  the  Kentish  shore,  to  which  one 
of  the  judges  came.  After  another  good  meet- 
ing hard  by  at  William  Wilcock's,  where  we 
had  good  service  for  the  Lord,  we  went  by 
water  about  twenty  miles  to  a  very  large  meet- 
ing, where  were  some  hundreds  of  people,  and 
four  justices  of  peace,  the  high  sheriff  of  Dela- 
ware, and  others  from  thence;  there  was  an 
Indian  emperor  or  governor,  and  two  others  of 
the  chief  men  among  the  Indians.  With  these 
Indians  I  had  a  good  opportunity.  I  spoke  to 
them  by  an  interpreter:  they  heard  the  truth 
attentively,  and  were  very  loving.  A  blessed 
meeting  this  was,  of  great  service  both  for 
convincing,  and  establishing  in  the  truth  those 
that  were  convinced  of  it.  Blessed  be  the 
Lord,  who  causeth  his  blessed  truth  to  spread ! 
After  the  meeting,  a.  woman  came  to  me, 
whose  husband  was  one  of  the  judges  of  that 
country,  and  a  member  of  the  assembly  there. 
She  told  me,  '  Her  husband  was  sick,  not  likely 
to  live,  and  desired  me  to  go  home  with  her  to 
see  him.'  It  was  three  miles  to  her  house, 
and  t  being  just  come  hot  out  of  the  meeting, 
it  was  hard  for  me  then  to  go;  yet  considering 
the  service,  I  got  an  horse,  went  with  her, 
visited  her  husband,  and  spoke  what  the  Lord 
gave  me  to  him.  The  man  was  much  refreshed, 
and  finely  raised  up  by  the  power  of  the  Lord; 
and  afterwards  came  to  our  meetings.  I  went 
back  to  the  Friends  that  night,  and  next  day 
we  departed  tiience  about  nineteen  or  twenty 
miles  to  Tredhaven  creek,  to  John  Edmund- 
son's  again;  from  whence,  the  third  of  the 
eighth  month,  we  went  to  the  general  meeting 
for  all  Maryland  Friends. 

This  meeting  held  five  days.  The  first 
three  we  iiad  meetings  for  public  worship,  to 
which  people  of  all  sorts  came;  the  other  two 
were  spent  in  tiie  men's  and  women's  meet- 
ings. To  those  public  meetings  came  many 
protestants  of  divers  sorts,  and  some  papists; 
amongst  whom  were  several  magistrates  and 
tlieir  wives,  with  other  persons  of  chief  account 
in  the  country.  Of  the  common  people,  it  was 
thought  there  were  sometimes  a  thousand  at 
one  of  those  meetings;  so  that  thougli  they  had 
enlarged  thoir  meeting  place,  and  made  it  as 
big  again  as  it  was  before,  it  could  not  contain 
the  people.  I  went  by  boat  every  day  four  or 
five  miles  to  the  meeting,  and  there  were  so 


nrfany  boats  at  that  time  passing  upon  the  river, 
that  it  was  almost  like  the  Thames.  The  peo- 
ple said,  "  There  were  never  so  many  boats 
seen  there  together  before;"  and  one  of  the 
justices  said,  ''He  never  saw  so  many  people 
together  in  that  country."  It  was  a  very  hea- 
venly meeting,  wherein  the  presence  of  the 
Lord  was  gloriously  manifested,  Friends  were 
sweetly  refreshed,  the  people  generally  satis- 
fied, and  many  convinced;  for  the  blessed 
power  of  the  Lord  was  over  all:  everlasting 
praises  to  his  holy  name  for  ever !  After  the 
public  meetings  were  over,  the  men's  and  wo- 
men's began,  and  were  held  the  other  two 
days;  for  I  had  something  to  impart  to  them, 
which  concerned  the  glory  of  God,  the  order 
of  the  gospel,  and  the  government  of  Christ 
Jesus.  When  these  meetings  were  over,  we 
took  our  leave  of  Friends  in  those  parts,  whom 
we  left  well  established  in  the  truth.  The  tenth 
of  the  eighth  month  we  went  about  thirty  miles 
by  water,  passing  by  Crane's  Island,  Swan 
Island,  and  Kent  Island,  in  very  foul  weather 
and  much  rain;  whereby,  our  boat  being  open, 
we  were  not  only  very  much  wetted,  but  in 
great  danger  of  being  overset;  insomuch  that 
some  thought  we  could  not  have  escaped  being 
cast  away,  till  they  saw  us  come  to  shore  next 
morning.  But  blessed  be  God,  we  were  very 
well.  Having  got  to  a  little  house,  dried  our 
clothes  by  the  fire,  and  refreshed  ourselves  a 
little,  we  took  to  our  boat  again,  and  put  off 
from  land,  sometimes  sailing,  and  sometimes 
rowing;  but  having  very  foul  weather,  we 
could  not  get  above  twelve  miles  forward.  At 
night  we  got  to  land,  made  us  a  fire,  by  which 
some  lay,  and  others  by  a  fire  at  a  house  a  lit- 
tle way  off.  Next  morning  we  passed  over 
the  Great-bay,  and  sailed  about  forty  miles  that 
day.  Making  to  shore  at  night,  we  lay  there, 
some  in  the  boat,  and  some  at  an  alehouse. 
Next  morning,  being  first  day,  we  went  six  or 
seven  miles  to  a  Friend's  house,  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  where  we  had  a  meeting.  This  was 
a  little  above  the  head  of  the  Great-bay.  We 
were  almost  four  days  upon  water,  weary  with 
rowing,  yet  all  was  very  well;  blessed  and 
praised  be  the  Lord!  We  went  next  day  to 
another  Friend's  over  the  head  of  Hatton's  Isl- 
and, where  we  had  good  service;  as  we  had 
also  the  day  following  at  George  Wilson's,  a 
Friend,  that  lived  about  three  miles  further, 
where  we  had  a  very  precious  meeting,  there 
being  great  tenderness  among  the  people." 
{To  be  continued.') 
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"  One  adequate  support 
For  the  calamities  of  mortal  life 
Kxists,  one  only; — an  assured  belief 
That  the  procession  of  our  fate,  howe'er 
Sad  or  disturbed,  is  ordor'd  by  a  Being 
Of  infinite  benevolence  and  power, 
Whose  everlasting  purposes  embrace 
All  accidents,  converting  them  to  good. 
— The  darts  of  anguish  fix  not  where  the  seat 
Of  suffering  hath  been  thoroughly  fortified, 
By  acquiescence  in  the  Will  Supremo 
For  time  and  for  eternity;  by  faith. 
Faith  absolute  in  God,  including  hope. 
And  the  defence  that  lies  in  boundless  love 
Of  his  perfections — with  habitual  dread 
Of  aught  unworthily  conceived,  endured 
Impatiently,  ill  done,  or  left  undone, 
To  the  dishonour  of  his  holy  name. 


Soul  of  our  souls,  and  safeguard  of  the  world  I 
Sustain,  thou  only  canst,  the  sick  of  heart. 
Restore  their  languid  spirits,  and  recall 
Their  lost  affections  unto  thee  and  thine  ! 

— How  beautiful  this  dome  of  sky. 

And  the  vast  hills,  in  fluctuation  fix'd 

At  thy  command,  how  awful '.  Shall  the  soul 

Human  and  rational,  report  of  Thee 

Even  less  than  these? — Be  mute  who  will,  who  can. 

Yet  will  T  praise  thee  with  impassion'd  voice : 

My  lips,  that  may  forget  thee  in  the  crowd, 

Cannot  forget  thee  here  ;  where  thou  hast  built, 

For  thy  own  glory,  in  the  wilderness ! 

Me  didst  thou  constitute  a  priest  of  thine, 

In  such  a  temple  as  we  now  behold 

Rear'd  for  thy  presence  :  therefore  am  I  bound 

To  worship  here  and  every  where — as  one 

Not  doom'd  to  ignorance,  though  forc'd  to  tread. 

From  childhood  up,  the  ways  of  poverty; 

From  unreflecting  ignorance  preserved. 

And  from  debasement  rescued.    By  thy  grace. 

The  particle  divine  remain'd  unquench'd; 

And,  'mid  the  wild  weeds  of  a  rugged  soil. 

Thy  bounty  caused  to  flourish  deathless  flowers, 

From  Paradise  transplanted.    Wintry  age 

Impends — the  frost  will  gather  round  my  heart  

And,  if  they  wither,  I  am  worse  than  dead ! 
Come,  labour,  when  the  worn  out  frame  requires 
Perpetual  Sabbath — come,  disease  and  want, 
And  sad  exclusion  through  decay  of  sense ; 
But  leave  me  unabated  trust  in  Thee — 
And  let  thy  favour,  to  the  end  of  life, 
Inspire  me  with  ability  to  seek 
Repose  and  hope  among  eternal  things — 
Father  of  heaven  and  earth  !  and  I  am  rich, 
And  will  possess  my  portion  in  content ! 

Wordsworth. 

for  the  friend. 
"  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter 
thou  into  thejoy  of  thy  Lord." 

Avails  it,  whether  low  or  high 
In  life  be  fix'd  our  destiny.'' 
Avails  it,  whether  rich  or  poor. 
If  from  our  cot,  or  palace  door, 
The  poor  man  ne'er  was  spurn'd— 
Away  the  hungry  ne'er  was  turn'd? 
We  shall  in  the  bright  world  to  come. 
Receive  the  meed  of  faith — well  done.''' 

Avails  it,  whether  small  or  great 
We  be  in  the  world's  estimate? 
Avails  it,  whether  wise  or  learn'd. 
If  with  the  love  of  truth  we  burn'd. 
And  ne'er  from  virtue's  course  have  stray'd. 
But  to  our  feet  straight  paths  have  made  ? 
We  shall  in  the  bright  world  to  come, 
Receive  the  meed  of  faith — "  well  done." 

Avails  it,  as  through  life  we  go. 
Our  path  be  mark'd  by  weal  or  woe  ? 
Avails  it,  whether  smooth  or  steep, 
If  justice  to  the  line  we  keep — 
If  pure  in  heart,  and  clean  in  hand. 
We  hate  oppression's  guilty  band  ? 
We  shall  in  the  bright  world  to  come. 
Receive  the  meed  of  faith — '^well  done." 

Avails  it,  whether  lone  or  sad, 
Our  hearts  in  light  or  shade  be  clad  ? 
Avails  it,  whether  friends  be  few. 
If  all  our  deeds  be  just  and  true — 
If  to  the  narrow  way  we  seek. 
And  strive  to  enter  the  straight  gate? 
We  shall  in  the  bright  world  to  come. 
Receive  the  meed  of  faith — "  well  done." 

If  this  vain  world  we  have  denied, 
And  all  its  follies  cast  aside — 
If  we  our  hearts  have  set  above, 
Our  God  to  fear — his  word  to  love — 
If  we  the  cross  have  learn'd  to  bear, 
And  all  a  Saviour's  sufferings  share. 
We  shall  in  the  bright  world  to  come, 
Receive  the  meed  of  faith— "weW  done." 
Slh  me.  19,  1830.  p  Q 
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FOa  THE  FRIEND. 

In  the  year  325,  a  council,  composed  of  the 
bishops  of  the  whole  Christian  church,  was 
held  at  Nice,  in  Bithynia,  by  order  of  the  Em- 
peror Constantine;  with  the  view  of  deciding 
the  controversy  occasioned  by  the  heresy  of 
Arius,  who  denied  the  divinity  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  his  co-existence  with 
the  Father. 

The  nearly  unanimous  testimony  of  the 
Christian  world,  in  favour  of  the  proper  deity 
of  the  Son  of  God,  was  here  given;  and  the 
doctrines  of  Arius  condemned,  and  he  deposed 
and  excommunicated. 

"  Before  the  immediate  business  of  the  synod 
was  entered  upon,  their  attention  was  engaged 
by  the  attempts  of  some  Gentile  philosophers, 
who  appeared  among  them;  some  with  a  de- 
sign to  satisfy  their  curiosity  concerning  Chris- 
tianity itself,  others  wishing  to  involve  the 
Christians  in  a  cloud  of  verbal  subtilties,  and 
to  enjoy  the  mutual  contradictions  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Christ.  One  of  them  distinguished 
himself  above  the  rest,  by  the  pomp  and  arro- 
gancy  of  his  pretensions,  and  derided  the  clergy 
as  ignorant  and  illiterate.  On  this  occasion, 
an  old  Christian,  who  had  suffered  with  mag- 
nanimous constancy  during  the  late  persecu- 
tions, though  unacquainted  with  logical  forms, 
undertook  to  contend  with  the  philosopher. 
Those  who  were  more  earnest  to  gratify  cu- 
riosity than  to  investigate  truth,  endeavoured 
to  raise  a  laugh  at  the  old  man's  expense; 
while  serious  spirits  were  distressed  to  see  a 
contest  apparently  so  unequal.  Respect  for 
the  man,  however,  induced  them  to  permit  him 
to  engage;  and  he  immediately  addressed  the 
philosopher  in  these  terms:  'Hear,  philosopher,' 
says  he,  '  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  There 
is  one  God,  the  maker  of  heaven  and  earth, 
and  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible,  who 
made  all  these  things  by  the  power  of  his  Word, 
and  confirmed  them  by  the  holiness  of  his 
Spirit.  This  Word,  whom  we  call  the  Son  of 
God,  compassionating  the  sons  of  men  involved 
in  error  and  wickedness,  chose  to  be  born  of 
a  woman  to  converse  with  men,  and  to  die  for 
them;  and  he  will  come  again,  the  Judge  of 
all  things  which  men  have  done  in  the  body. 
That  these  things  are  so,  we  believe  in  sim- 
plicity; do  not  then  labour  in  vain,  seeking  to 
confute  things  which  ought  to  be  received  by 
faith,  and  investigating  the  manner  in  which, 
these  things  may  or  may  not  be,  but  if  thou 
believest,  answer  me  now  that  I  ask  thee.' 
Struck  with  tiiis  plain,  authoritative  address, 
the  philosopher  said,  '  I  do  believe' — with 
pleasure  owned  himself  vanquished,  confessed 
that  he  embraced  the  same  sentiments  with  the 
old  man,  and  advised  the  other  philosophers 
to  do  the  same;  saying,  that  he  was  changed 
by  a  divine  influence,  and  was  moved  by  an 
energy  which  he  could  not  explain." — Milner^s 
Church  History. 

FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

Selections  from  the  Writings  of  Friends. 
No.  1. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the 
cruelties  to  which  Friends  in  the  beginning 
were  subjected,  in  the  faithful  performance  of 
their  religious  duties.  They  rarely  offered  that 


which  cost  them  nothing;  but  we  cannot  doubt 
that  in  proportion  to  their  privations  and  suf- 
ferings, divine  consolation  and  support  were 
administered.  The  commitment  of  Thomas 
Zachary  was  an  instance  of  singular  injustice. 
Two  notorious  informers  swore  at  all  hazard 
before  Sir  Thomas  Clayton,  that  he  and  his 
wife  were  at  a  meeting  at  Jordan's  on  the  21st 
of  August,  1670,  when  they  were  both  at  Lon- 
don. The  justice,  as  forward  to  convict  as 
they  were  to  inform,  fined  him  ^30  for  him- 
self, his  wife  and  a  preacher,  and  issued  his 
warrant  for  distress.  He  appealed  to  the 
quarter  sessions.  To  screen  the  informers, 
the  justice  said  that  he  suffered  justly,  to  which 
Thomas  replied,  "  the  righteous  are  oppressed 
and  the  wicked  go  unpunished."  They  inter- 
preted his  words  as  a  reflection  upon  the  go- 
vernment and  a  high  misdemeanour,  and  for 
refusing  sureties  for  his  appearance  at  the 
quarter  sessions,  committed  him  to  jail.  This 
was  done  to  prevent  him  from  appealing;  but 
at  the  next  sessions  at  Wickham,  Thomas  Ell- 
wood  proved  by  indisputable  evidence  that  T. 
Zachary  and  his  wife  were  both  at  London  all 
that  day,  on  which  the  informers  had  sworn 
they  were  at  a  meeting  in  Buckinghamshire. 
The  jury  found  for  the  appellants,  notwithstand- 
ing the  malicious  opposition  of  their  persecu- 
tors; but  the  clerk  kept  back  part  of  the  money 
deposited  as  penalties  at  the  entering  of  the 
appeal.  Justice  Clayton  found  means  to  pre- 
vail with  the  other  justices  to  remand  T.  Zach- 
ary to  jail  till  another  sessions.  Determined 
to  bring  those  wicked  unprincipled  informers 
to  condign  punishment,  Thomas  Ellwood  pro- 
cured an  indictment  for  perjury,  for  which  tliey 
were  bound  to  appear  at  the  next  sessions. 
Upon  trial  they  were  convicted  of  wilful  per- 
jury, and  would  have  been  taken  up  immediate- 
ly, had  they  not  fled  from  justice.  An  order 
of  the  court  was  directed  to  all  mayors,  bailiffs, 
constables,  *tc.  to  apprehend  them;  upon 
which  they  separated.  One  of  them  fled  from 
the  county;  the  other  lurked  about  in  secret 
places,  till  hunger  drove  him  to  the  best  expe- 
dient he  could  have  devised.  He  went  to  the 
prison,  threw  himself  at  T.  Zachary's  feet, 
confessed  his  fault,  and  asked  forgiveness, 
which  the  good-natured  man  readily  granted 
him,  and  used  his  interest  with  Friends  to  miti- 
gate the  prosecution.  This  act  of  Christian 
forgiveness  overcame  the  poor  fellow,  so  that 
he  entirely  desisted  from  his  evil  courses,  re- 
turned to  his  family  and  labour,  and  for  the  fu- 
ture acted  the  part  of  an  honest  and  industrious 
man.  But  his  kindness  was  very  illy  requited. 
The  hard-hearted  judge,  disappointed  and 
chagrined  with  the  conviction  of  the  informers, 
which  of  course  substantiated  the  innocence  of 
the  Friend,  persuaded  those  on  the  bench  with 
him,  to  tender  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  T. 
Zachary.  This  snare,  which  was  commonly 
the  dernier  resort,  effected  his  purpose.  The 
good  man  could  not  conscientiously  take  any 
oath,  and  was  therefore  continued  in  prison  a 
long  time. 

1653.  The  evil  example  of  a  mercenary 
priesthood,  and  their  base  and  cruel  treatment, 
very  early  called  forth  the  bold  and  severe  rep- 
rehension of  Friends,  which,  while  it  increased 
their  malice,  drew  upon  the  new  Society  their 


most  vindictive  resentment.  Elizabeth  Wil- 
liams and  Mary  Fisher  came  to  Cambridge  in 
1653.  They  soon  attracted  the  attention  of 
some  of  the  scholars,  who  asked  them  how 
many  Gods  there  were.  They  answered,  but 
one  God,  and  told  them  they  had  many  whom 
they  made  gods  of,  reproving  their  ignorance 
of  the  true  God  and  his  worship.  The  scholars 
mocked  and  derided  them.  The  women  then 
told  them  they  were  anti-christs,  and  their  col- 
lege was  a  cage  of  unclean  birds,  and  the  syna- 
gogue of  Satan.  Such  plain  dealing  roused  the 
indignation  of  the  mayor,  who  after  a  few  in- 
quiries whence  they  came,  their  names,  &c.  or- 
dered the  constable  to  whip  them  at  the  market- 
cross  till  the  blood  ran  down  their  bodies.  The 
poor  women  knelt  down  and  prayed  the  Lord 
to  forgive  him,  for  he  knew  not  what  he  did. 
The  order  was  executed  in  a  most  barbarous 
manner,  upon  their  naked  bodies,  which  they 
endured  without  change  of  countenance,  sing- 
ing, "  The  Lord  be  blessed,  the  Lord  be 
praised,  who  hath  honoured  us  and  strengthen- 
ed us  to  suffer  for  his  name  sake."  They  were 
then  thrust  out  of  the  town,  no  one  daring  to 
show  them  any  countenance,  or  to  give  them 
any  relief,  for  fear  of  the  popular  prejudice  and 
the  misapplied  power  of  the  magistrates. 

1659.  When  neither  the  arbitrary  proceed- 
ings of  the  magistrates  nor  the  insults  of  the 
people,  could  deter  the  Quakers  from  their 
Christian  duty  of  public  worship,  the  younger 
students  at  Cambridge,  incited  by  those  who 
should  have  restrained  them,  committed  many 
abuses.  As  they  were  passing  to  and  from 
their  meetings,  those  wicked  young  men  pelted 
them  with  dirt  and  stones,  tore  their  clothes, 
and  spit  in  their  faces.  At  the  time  of  worship 
they  would  break  the  windows,  throwing  in 
great  stones  and  shooting  bullets  into  the 
house,  to  the  hazard  of  their  lives.  While 
William  Allen  was  speaking,  who  often  preach- 
ed in  those  meetings,  they  would  run  through 
the  house  like  wild  horses,  hallooing,  stamping, 
and  making  a  great  noise,  to  prevent  his  being 
heard.  Sometimes  they  threw  stones  at  him, 
broke  his  head  in  several  places,  cut  his  face 
and  bruised  his  body.  But  the  faithful  man 
persisted  in  his  duty  undismayed.  Similar 
abuses  were  practised  upon  others.  They 
would  tear  off  the  women's  head  dresses,  and 
smear  their  faces  with  filth  which  they  brought 
into  the  meeting.  Such  barbarous  treatment, 
while  it  was  a  disgrace  to  the  authors,  must 
have  closely  tested  the  constancy  of  the  Friends 
who  assembled  there. 

1655.  Miles  Halhead  and  Thomas  Salt- 
house,  on  their  journey  to  visit  Friends  at 
Cornwall,  were  apprehended,  and  after  four- 
teen days'  confinement,  placed  in  charge  of  the 
high  sheriff,  to  conduct  them  as  vagrants  to 
their  own  dwellings.  This  proceeding  towards 
men  who  travelled  on  horseback,  put  up  at  the 
best  inns,  and  paid  liberally  for  their  fare,  was 
both  inhospitable  and  illegal.  The  sherifi"  was 
seized  on  the  road  with  apoplexy,  which  pre- 
venting him  from  executing  his  order,  they  re- 
turned to  Taunton,  and  informed  the  mayor  of 
the  circumstance,  and  asked  his  pleasure  re- 
specting them.  He  suspended  further  process 
and  set  them  at  liberty,  wishing  that  the  Lord 
might  be  with  them.  They  pursued  their  jour- 
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ney,  and  at  the  close  of  one  of  the  meetings 
which  they  held,  and  in  which  they  had  preach- 
ed in  a  powerful  and  affecting  manner,  the 
chaplain  of  a  frigate  commended  their  doctrine, 
saying  that  it  was  the  eternal  truth.  But  T. 
Saltliouse,  a  man  of  deep  discernment,  sus- 
pecting his  sincerity,  remarked  that  he  had 
spoken  many  good  words,  but  asked  him, 
whether  he  lived  the  life  of  what  he  spoke,  for 
that  it  was  he  that  hath  the  witness  in  himself 
that  can  set  to  his  seal  that  God  is  true.  This 
disconcerted  the  priest,  and  he  resented  it  by 
procuring  a  warrant  from  the  mayor,  by  which 
they  were  im[)risoned.  On  the  next  day  they 
underwent  a  trial  of  three  hours  with  closed 
doors.  The  magistrates  were  much  puzzled 
to  make  out  any  charge  against  them.  At  first 
they  alleged  that  they  denied  the  Trinity,  of 
which  they  fully  cleared  themselves.  Then  the 
oath  of  abjuration  was  tendered  to  them,  but 
the  proclamation  enforcing  the  oath  giving  no 
authority  to  imprison  the  refuser,  it  was  not 
thought  proper  to  proceed  on  that  ground. 
At  length  they  made  a  mittimus,  charging  them 
as  disturbers  of  the  public  peace  and  with  divers 
others  high  misdemeanours,  &-c.  After  six 
weeks'  confinement,  they  were  indicted  at  the 
sessions  for  a  breach  of  the  ordinance  against 
duels,  and  particularly  for  divers  disgraceful 
words  and  gestures  against  George  Brooks, 
clerk  of  the  Nightingale  frigate.  To  prove  this 
indictment,  witnesses  were  provided,  one  of 
whom  was  heard  to  say  the  day  before  the  ses- 
sions, "  I  am  going  to  Exeter  to  swear  against 
the  Quakers,  and  if  swearing  will  do  it,  I  will 
make  them  suffer  soundly."  But  the  court  did 
not  choose  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  fair  hear- 
ing. For  though  the  prisoners  plead  noi^Mi'Zi?/, 
and  desired  a  trial,  yet  because  they  did  not 
use  the  form,  by  God  and  my  country,  their 
plea  was  refused.  The  oath  of  abjuration  was 
then  tendered,  which  they  could  not  take — and 
the  court  fined  and  committed  them  to  Bride- 
well till  payment,  &c.  Here  a  guard  of  sol- 
diers was  placed  over  them,  with  strict  orders 
to  detain  all  who  came  to  visit  them,  especially 
if  they  suspected  them  to  be  Quakers.  They 
lay  on  the  ground  in  a  close  dark  room  many 
days,  and  were  continued  seven  months  under 
cruel  usage,  as  if  they  intended  to  destroy  them. 
During  their  imprisonment  M.  Halhead  wrote 
the  following  animating  letter. 

"  Dearly  beloved  friends  and  brethren, 
"  In  the  north  of  England  even  to  the  south, 
the  land  of  our  nativity,  whom  the  Lord  God 
of  heaven  and  earth  hath  called  and  chosen  in 
this  the  day  of  his  everlasting  love,  to  serve  him 
in  truth  and  in  righteousness,  who  have  received 
the  Lord's  truth  in  the  love  of  it,  not  only  to 
believe  in  his  name,  but  to  sufl^er  bonds  and 
imprisonments,  and  liard  sentences,  for  the  tes- 
timony of  Jesus,  and  tho  word  of  God.  Dear 
friends  and  beloved  brethren,  my  j)rayers  to 
the  Lord  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  my 
soul's  desire  is  for  you  ail,  that  you  may  all 
dwell  together  as  children  of  one  Father,  in 
the  eternal  bond  of  love,  and  oneness  of  the 
spirit;  that  you  may  all  grow  in  the  eternal 
living  truth  of  God,  to  be  established  upon  the 
rock  and  sure  foundation,  that  the  gates  of  hell 
and  death  cannot  prevail  against  you;  that  un- 
der the  shadow  of  the  wings  of  the  Almighty 


you  may  all  be  kept  and  preserved  in  rest  and 
peace,  now  in  the  day  of  trial  and  hour  of 
darkness,  when  hell  hath  opened  her  mouth, 
and  the  raging  sea  cast  out  her  proud  waves, 
even  like  to  overflow  the  banks.  Glory,  glory, 
and  eternal  living  praises  be  given  to  the  Lord 
God  and  to  the  Lamb  for  evermore,  by  all  the 
children  of  the  light,  who  hath  found  a  resting 
place  for  all  his  dear  ones,  lambs  and  babes, 
and  children  of  light,  to  fly  unto  in  the  needful 
time  of  trouble,  where  none  can  make  them 
afraid,  nor  take  away  their  peace  as  they  abide 
faithful  to  him  who  is  our  way,  our  light,  our 
life,  our  strength,  and  eternal  portion  for  ever. 
My  dear  friends  and  brethren,  I  beseech  you, 
in  the  bowels  of  dear  and  tender  love;  that  you 
walk  as  dear  children,  faithful  to  him  who  hath 
called  you  with  an  honourable  calling,  and 
loved  you  from  the  beginning  with  an  everlast- 
ing love;  that  all  your  friends  and  neighbours, 
and  men  of  this  world,  that  see  your  life 
coupled  with  fear,  may  be  made  to  confess  and 
acknowledge,  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  the 
living  Lord,  that  the  God  whom  ye  serve  and 
fear  is  the  only  true  God  of  Israel;  and  herein 
you  become  a  precious  savour  unto  the  living 
eternal  God,  and  a  sweet  smelling  savour  unto 
all  the  children  of  light,  and  no  good  thing  will 
the  Lord  withhold  from  you.  The  mouth  of 
the  Lord  God  of  hosts  hath  spoken  it,  whose 
promises  are  yea  and  amen  to  his  own  seed 
for  evermore." 

BIBLE  REPORT. 

First  Annual  Report  of  the  Bible  Association  of  Friends 
in  America,  read  at  the  Annual  Meeting  held  on  the 
evening  nf  the  I9th  of  Fourth  month,  1 830. 

At  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Bible  Association  of 
Friends  in  America,  held  Fourth  month  19th,  1830: 

Minutes  from  auxiliary  associations  within  the 
limits  of  New  York,  Burlington,  Bucks,  Abington, 
and  Philadelphia  quarterly  meetings,  were  read,  ap- 
pointing the  following  delegates  to  attend  this  meet- 
ing, viz : 

JVew  York — Joshua  Underhill,  Mahlon  Day,  Henry 
Hinsdale. 

Bucks — John  Comfort,  James  Moon. 

Burlington — Stephen  Grellet,  Joshua  R.  Smith, 
William  F.  Newbold. 

Abington — Charles  Shoemaker,  Angus  Cameron 

Philadelphia — Stephen  Maxfield,  Robert  Smith, 
Jeremiah  Willets,  Thomas  George. 

The  minutes  of  the  acting  committee,  and  their 
first  annual  report  to  the  association,  were  read. 
The  labours  of  the  acting  committee,  and  the  success 
which  has  attended  their  exertions,  are  peculiarly 
gratifying  to  the  association. 

The  following  report  was  received,  and  the  com 
mittee  is  released  ;  and  the  acting  committee  is  au- 
thorized to  receive  donations,  and  to  collect  the 
outstanding  and  annual  subscriptions. 

"  The  collecting  committee  of  the  Bible  Association 
of  Friends  in  America,  report :  That  they  have  ob 
tained  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  six  thousand 
one  hundred  and  sixty-two  dollars  within  the  follow 
ing  limits,  viz : 

Philadelphia  monthly  mooting,  ^  1,888 
Northern  district  do.  do.  1,561 
Southern  district  do.  do.  991 
Western  district  do.       do.  1,722 

Of  wliich,  $6,052  have  been  collected  and  paid  to 
Henry  Cope,  treasurer  of  the  association — the  bal- 
ance, ^110,  due  from  three  individuals,  cannot  at 
present  be  obtained. 

"The  sum  subscribed  embraces  161  life,  and  110 
annual  contributors. 

"  The  committee  request  to  be  released. 


"On  behalf  of  the  collecting  committee, 
"  Edward  Bettle, 
"  Benj.  H.  Warder, 
"  Thomas  Evans, 
"  Isaac  S.  Loyd. 
"  To  the  Bible  Association  of  Friends  in  America. 
"  Philadel.  4th  month  17th,  1830." 

The  acting  committee  is  authorized  to  publish  such 
part  of  their  annual  report  as  they  may  think  ex- 
pedient. 

The  nominating  committee  made  the  following 
report,  which  was  adopted,  and  the  officers  therein 
named  are  accordingly  appointed  for  the  ensuing 
year,  viz : 

Secretary — Daniel  B.  Smith. 
Treasurer — Henry  Cope. 
Corresponding  Members. 
Isaac  Collins,      Thomas  Evans,      John  Paul. 
Acting  Committee. 
Ellis  Yarnall,  Thos.  Stewardson, 

Samuel  Bettle,  Timothy  Paxson, 

Othniel  Alsop,  Thos.  P.  Cope, 

Charles  Allen,  Thos.  C.  James, 

Solomon  W.  Conrad,  Jasper  Cope, 
Isaac  Davis,  Abraham  L.  Pennock, 

Joseph  Snowdon,      Thos.  Kimber, 
Benj.  H.  Warder,       Thomas  Wood, 
Edward  Bettle,  Thomas  Bacon, 

John  Richardson,       George  Stewardson, 
Charles  Yarnall,        John  G.  Hoskins, 
Isaac  S.  Loyd,  Chas.  S.  F'olwell. 

It  is  unanimously  agreed  to  alter  the  constitution, 
so  as  to  give  the  acting  committee  the  title  of  man- 
agers. 

The  managers  are  authorized  to  prepare  and  keep 
a  regular  record  of,  and  grant  certificates  of  member- 
ship to  the  members  of  the  Bible  Association. 

The  following  Friends  are  appointed  a  nominating 
committee,  to  propose  the  names  of  officers  to  our 
next  annual  meeting,  viz  :  Stephen  Grellet,  Thomas 
Stewardson,  George  Williams,  Timothy  Paxson, 
Enoch  Lewis,  Ellis  Yarnall,  George  M.  Stroud,  and 
William  Burrough. 

Adjourned. 

REPORT. 

To  the  Bible  Association  of  Friends  in  America. 
At  the  close  of  the  period  for  which  they  were 
chosen,  the  acting  committee  submit  to  the  Bible 
Association  the  following  brief  summary  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, of  the  present  situation,  and  of  the  prospects 
of  the  institution.  Although  but  five  months  have 
elapsed  since  our  appointment,  we  have  great  satis- 
faction in  being  able  to  state,  that  considerable  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  the  duties  more  immediately 
committed  to  our  charge.  The  amount  subscribed 
to  the  funds  of  the  Association,  having  warranted 
us  in  proceeding  immediately  to  contract  with  the 
stereotype  founders,  inquiries  were  instituted  at  the 
principal  establishments  of  the  kind  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia;  and  an  engagement  entered  into 
with  Jedediah  Howe,  of  this  city,  for  casting  two  sets 
of  plates  for  the  entire  Bible,  and  one  for  the  New 
Testament.  The  type  for  all  these  copies  is  to  be  of 
the  size  called  small  pica;  the  first  set  of  the  Bible  is 
to  be  on  a  superroyal  page,  and  to  have  marginal 
readings  and  references  ;  for  the  second  set,  and  for 
the  New  Testament,  the  types  are  to  be  overrun  and 
the  page  cast  of  a  smaller  size,  without  the  marginal 
readings  and  references.  The  Testament  will  be 
printed  on  a  duodecimo  page,  and  will  make  a  vo- 
lume of  about  350  pages.  The  whole  cost  of  the  three 
sets  of  plates  is  to  be  $4,382.  The  committee  have 
availed  themselves  of  an  opportunity  of  purchasing  a 
set  of  plates  for  Brown's  Concordance,  for  the  sum 
of  $250,  which  is  not  more  than  one-half  the  cost  of 
stereotyping  them  if  done  to  order.  They  have  also 
agreed  to  print  the  excellent  index  contained  inBag- 
ster's  comprehensive  Bible,  which  will  not  occupy 
much  more  space  than  is  taken  up  by  the  chrono- 
logical table,  usually  printed  with  the  sacred  volume, 
and  provided  for  in  the  contract  for  the  plates.  In 
the  choice  of  reference,  to  parallel  passages,  the 
committee  have  taken  much  pains  to  ascertain  the 
most  correct  and  valuable  set  extant,  and  have  fixed 
upon  that  compiled  for  Bagster's  Polyglott  Bible. 
Home,  in  his  valuable  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
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the  Holy  Scriptures,  speaks  of  this  edition  as  the 
most  elegant  and  useful  of  all  the  pocket  editions  of 
the  English  Bible,  with  parallel  references,  and  says 
it  contains  a  new  selection  of  upwards  of  sixty  thou 
sand  references  to  passages  that  are  really  parallel. 

It  is  also  intended  to  insert  the  marginal  readings 
of  the  translators,  without  any  other  note  or  com- 
ment. It  has  been  agreed  to  print  these  notes  in  one 
central  column,  instead  of  placing  them  in  the  usual 
manner.  This  will  not  only  be  a  security  to  the  face 
of  the  very  fine  type  in  which  they  are  cast,  hut  oc 
cupy  less  room,  and  will  be  found,  it  isbelieted,  more 
convenient  for  the  reader.  After  the  committee  had 
fixed  upon  Bagster's  marginal  references,  an  un- 
expected difficulty  occurred,  which  appeared  for 
time  almost  insurmountable.  It  was  found  that  the 
letters,  by  which  each  particular  marginal  reference 
was  designated  in  the  text,  were  so  arranged,  that 
unless  we  copied  the  edition  page  for  page,  the  con- 
fusion into  which  the  references  would  be  thrown 
would  bo  so  great  as  to  render  them  utterly  useless. 
The  only  resource  was,  to  have  the  whole  set  of 
references  transcribed;  and  to  commence  the  alpha- 
bet anew  with  every  chapter,  instead  of  every  page. 
It  would  have  been  difficult  to  hire  a  competent  per- 
son, willing  to  undertake  so  laborious  a  task  ;  and 
would,  moreover,  have  cost  us  several  hundred  dol- 
lars. In  this  dilemma,  one  of  our  number  voluntarily 
undertook  to  transcribe  the  whole  set  of  marginal 
references,  and  to  alter  the  index  as  above  mentioned. 
He  has  already  completed  his  laborious  task,  in  a 
manner  as  creditable  to  his  industry  and  accuracy, 
as  the  undertaking  itself  was  to  his  zeal. 

The  work,  as  contracted  for,  is  now  rapidly  ad- 
vancing ;  the  concordance  and  index  are  finished,  the 
plates  of  the  Old  Testament  are  cast  as  far  as  the 
500th  page,  and  the  New  Testament  is  under  way  at 
the  same  time.  The  plates  will  probably  be  finished 
at  the  time  agreed  upon  in  the  contract,  which  is  the 
middle  or  end  of  the  Eighth  month  next;  and  it  is 
believed,  that  the  first  edition  may  be  ready  for  de- 
livery in  a  few  weeks  thereafter. 

Contracts  have  been  entered  into  with  a  printer 
and  a  booU-binder,  for  executing  the  work  in  their 
respective  departments.  Precautions  have  been  taken 
for  insuring  as  much  accuracy  and  neatness  as  were 
attainable,  in  all  the  various  branches  of  the  business 
A  quantity  of  paper,  of  a  superior  quality,  has  been 
purchased;  and  all  things,  except  the  plates,  are  in 
readiness  for  commencing  our  operations. 

The  sum  received  in  subscriptions  and  donations, 
from  Friends  in  this  city  and  its  immediate  neigh 
bourhood,  amounts  to  f6,052.  A  donation  of  $340 
has  also  been  received  from  Friends  in  England ;  and 
we  anticipate  a  further  accession  to  our  funds  from 
the  contributions  of  the  Auxiliary  Societies,  that 
have  been  and  are  likely  to  be  formed. 

While  thus  occupied  in  the  more  immediate  and 
urgent  duties  of  their  appointment,  the  acting  com- 
mittee have  not  been  inattentive  to  the  other  interests 
of  the  Association.  Through  the  medium  of  the 
corresponding'  members,  they  have  received  official 
information  of  the  establishment  of  eight  Auxiliary 
Associations,  viz.  in  the  city  of  New  York  ;  at  Farm 
ington,  in  the  state  of  New  York ;  at  Burlington,  N. 
J.;  at  Vassalborough, Maine;  at  Abington,  Pa.;  within 
the  limits  of  Bucks  quarterly  meeting.  Pa.;  at  New 
Garden,  in  North  Carolina ;  and  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. Information  received,  by  private  letters  and 
otherwise,  leads  us  to  believe  that  Auxiliaries  have 
been  formed,  or  are  about  to  be  formed,  within  the 
limits  of  Concord,  Haddonfield,  and  Salem  quarterly 
meetings;  at  Scipio,  New  York  ;  at  Salem,  Ohio;  at 
Salem,  in  Indiana;  and  at  Deep  River,  in  North  Caro- 
lina. The  approbation  with  which  the  institution 
has  thus  been  received  is  peculiarly  gratifying,  and 
is  an  earnest  of  its  future  extensive  usefulness.  It 
was  not  anticipated,  that  in  more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  whole  number  of  quarterly  meetings  existing  on 
this  continent.  Auxiliary  Societies  would  be  formed, 
months  before  the  first  sheet  of  our  Bible  can  be  sent 
to  the  press.  We  may  anticipate,  from  this  favourable 
commencement,  that  as  soon  as  it  is  published.  Friends 
will  generally  come  forward  to  aid  in  furnishing  all 
our  members,  who  may  stand  in  need  thereof,  with  a 
copy  of  this  invaluable  book, 


quarters,  in  approbation  of  the  objects  of  the  Bible 
Association,  have  been  of  the  most  gratifying  and 
encouraging  nature,  as  will  appear  by  the  following 
extracts  from  the  report  of  the  corresponding  mem- 
bers : 

"A  letter,  received  from  a  Friend  in  England,  dated 
12th  month  14th,  1829,  says:  'We  are  truly  glad  to 
bear  that  you  have  made  such  progress  in  providing 
for  the  general  circulation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
among  the  members  of  our  Society  on  your  continent, 
and  we  have  read  with  much  satisfaction  your  ad- 
dress to  Friends,  and  hope  it  will  obtain  a  cordial 
co-operation  in  every  quarterly  meeting.  It  appears 
obvious,  that  if  we  would  know  our  duty  as  men  and 
as  Christians,  and  the  blessed  means  which  God,  in 
his  abundant  mercy,  has  provided  for  our  restoration 
and  final  salvation,  we  must  carefully  res')  'tie  Holy 
Scriptures.  They  direct  us  to  CMst,  the  living  eter- 
nal Word,  and  teach  us  thot  we  must  seek  by  faith 
and  repentance,  and  by  fervent  prayer  to  be  built 
upon  Him.  They  cannot  of  themselves  make  us 
truly  wise,  and  happy,  and  good,  but  they  point  out 
the  way ;  and  their  effect,  if  rightly  received  and 
meditated  upon,  is  to  lead  us,  through  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  to  Christ  Jesus,  the  way,  the  truth, 
and  the  life.' " 

Another  letter  says,  "  it  is  truly  grateful  to  Friends 
here,  to  find  that  you  have  undertaken  so  laudable  a 
work  as  that  of  providing  for  the  supply  of  every 
Friend's  family,  and  of  Friends'  schools,  with  a  Bible; 
and  we  hope,  that  although  difficulties  and  delays 
will  arise,  you  will  be  able  to  carry  forward  and  ac- 
complish this  good  work." 

A  letter  from  Baltimore  states,  "  we  have  received 
the  specimen  sheet  of  your  Bible,  and  think  it  a  very 
fine  one,  and  the  parallel  passages  highly  illustrative 
and  valuable." 

Another  letter,  from  the  same  place,  says,  "  the 
Bible  Association  has  the  best  wishes  of  Friends 
here 

A  letter,  under  date  of  1 1th  month  23d,  1829,  was 
addressed  by  a  Friend,  since  appointed  a  member  of 
this  committee,  to  John  Nitchie,  general  agent  for  the 
American  Bible  Society,  requesting  information  on 
the  cost,  &c.  of  the  Bibles  printed  under  their  direc- 
tion. A  reply  was  promptly  returned,  communicating 
the  desired  particulars,  &c.,  from  which  the  following 
is  extracted:  "I  have  the  pleasure  of  acknowledging 
the  receipt  of  your  favour  of  the  23d — I  had  the  satis- 
faction also,  some  time  ago,  of  receiving  from  you  a 
pamphlet,  containing  the  constitution  of  the  Friends' 
Bible  Society.  I  rejoice  at  the  prospect  they  hold 
out,  that  your  respectable  denomination  in  this  coun- 
try are  about  to  make  suitable  efforts  to  spread  abroad 
the  Holy  Scriptures  among  the  destitute.  May  God 
graciously  be  pleased  to  accompany  with  his  blessing, 
every  copy  circulated  by  them  to  the  hearts  of  those 
who  receive  them.  If  it  would  be  any  satisfaction 
to  your  institution  to  receive  specimens  of  our  Bibles 
and  Testaments,  1  have  no  doubt  it  would  be  a  plea- 
sure to  our  board  of  managers  to  present  to  it  copies 
of  them  all ;  I  am  sure  it  will  be  gratifying  to  them  to 
be  able  to  deposit  in  their  library,  copies  of  such  as 
your  Society  may  publish  hereafter." 

This  letter  was  followed  by  another,  informing 
that  the  managers  of  the  American  Bible  Society  had 
directed  copies  of  their  Bibles  and  Testaments  to  be 
presented  to  our  Association. 
These  have  since  been  received. 
In  contemplating  the  future  operations  of  the  Bible 
Association,  the  committee  think  they  perceive  a 
wide  field  for  useful  labour.  It  is  not  merely  the 
destitute  of  our  own  flock  to  whom  we  owe  the  duty 
of  thus  supplying  them  with  the  Holy  Scriptures — 
next  in  the  order  of  their  claims,  are  those  descend- 
ants of  Friends  who  have  lost  their  right  of  member- 
hip,  but  who  frequent  our  meetings,  and  rank  them- 
selves as  professors  of  the  same  faith  with  us.  They 
retain,  in  many  instances,  their  attachment  to  the 
Society ;  and  we  have  no  doubt,  that  there  will  be 
found  among  the  poorer  classes  of  these  a  greater  de- 
ficiency in  the  supply,  and  of  inability  to  purchase  the 
Bible,  than  among  our  own  members.  Nor  are  the 
duties  of  Christian  charity  limited  to  the  narrow 
circle  of  our  own  members  and  professors.  The  poor 
and  the  destitute,  who  are  thrown  more  immediately 


to  religion,  will  also  claim  our  sympathy.  And  we  can- 
not doubt,  that  upon  all  who  labour  with  honest  and 
humble  intentions,  to  spread  in  any  degree  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Gospel  of  our  Holy  Redeemer,  a  blessing 
will  rest;  and  that  in  the  good  of  which  they  may 
thus  become  the  instruments,  they  will  be  more  than 
rewarded  for  their  exertions  by  the  sweet  incomes  of 
peace  to  their  own  minds. 

Signed  on  behalf  and  by  order  of  the  acting  com- 
mittee. 

Abraham  L.  Pennock,  Clerk. 
Philadelphia,  4th  month  I7th,  1830. 

FOR   THE  FRIEND. 

Most  of  the  readers  of  "The  Friend"  are  prob- 
ably aware  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  coun- 
try meeting  houses  within  the  limits  of  our 
yearly  meeting  are  in  the  exclusive  occupancy 
of  the  Hicksites,  and  that  in  most  of  the  in- 
stances wheie  Friends  retain  possession  of  their 
property,  the  Hicksites,  however  few  in  num- 
bers, meet  with  them,  and  receive  visits  from 
their  preachers,  frequently  to  the  great  annoy- 
ance of  Friends,  and  to  the  disturbance  of  the 
solemnity  of  their  assemblies.  No  meeting, 
perhaps,  has  suffered  moie  from  these  intru- 
sions than  Haddonfield,  New  Jersey,  an  in- 
stance or  two  of  which  have  already  been  no- 
ticed in  "  The  Friend." 

On  first  day  morning,  the  2dinst.  that  meet- 
ing was  again  disturbed  by  a  certain  Samuel 
Birdsall,  of  New  York,  who  has  been  travelling 
about  for  some  time  in  the  character  of  a  mi- 
nister. 

On  the  day  alluded  to,  he  was  introduced 
into  the  gallery  by  one  of  liis  party,  and  soon 
commenced  speaking.  One  of  the  elders  de- 
sired him  to  take  his  seat.  He  however  paid 
no  attention  to  the  request,  but  proceeded  to 
deliver  sentiments  which  gave  ample  proof  of 
his  connection  with  Hicksism;  when  he  was 
again  requested  to  sit  down,  as  the  party  with 
whom  he  associated  held  antt-christian  princi- 
ples. These  remarks  appeared  to  excite  him 
greatly.  With  a  raised  voice  he  spoke  of  his 
love  and  extraordinary  experience,  until  appa- 
rently losing  his  self  command  he  fell  into  the 
strain  and  action  of  complete  ranterism.  Seve- 
ral of  the  Hicksites  who  usually  attended  the 
meeting,  were  also  much  agitated,  one  crying 


The  letters  which  have  been  received  from  various  upon  our  care  and  notice,  whatever  may  be  their  name 


persecution,  and  another  casting  personal 
abuse  upon  the  elder  who  had  requested  Birds- 
all  to  take  his  seat. 

The  conduct  of  some  of  these  individuals 
was  so  ofliensive,  that  some  of  their  Hicksite 
neighbours  who  were  present,  requested  them 
to  be  quiet,  or  they  would  certainly  lose 
ground;  but  this  rather  incensed  them,  and  seve- 
ral left  the  house. 

One  man  (in  the  station  of  an  elder,  we  un- 
derstand, among  the  Hicksites)  particularly 
signalized  himself  on  the  occasion,  became  ex- 
ceedingly restless,  was  repeatedly  upon  his 
feet,  and  uttered  some  very  confused  and  inco- 
herent expressions;  but  incoherent  as  they 
were.  Iheir  obvious  tendency  was  to  decry  a 
belief  in  the  Divinity  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

The  imposition  upon  Friends  in  the  present 
instance  is  the  more  palpable  and  unreasona- 
ble, as,  at  the  time  of  the  late  Hicksite  yearly 
meeting  at  Green  street,  (so  we  have  been  in- 
formed,) a  committee  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose, used  their  endeavours  to  keep  this  very 
man  (Birdsall)  out  of  the  meeting,  and  on  one 
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occasion  at  least,  when  he  kneeled  in  a  meet- 
ing, many  of  those  present  evinced  their  dis- 
uniting with  him  by  not  rising;  and  yet  the 
above  Hicksite  elder  and  those  who  acted  with 
him,  rather  than  miss  of  an  occasion  of  giving 
disturbance  to  Friends,  could,  so  soon  after, 
counteract  the  judgment  of  their  Philadelphia 
brethren,  by  thus  publicly  countenancing  this 
man.  J*  K> 


Is  it  for  us  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
way  which  God  hath  to  bring  his  counsel  and 
purposes  about  ?  God  will  not  have  great  things 
brought  to  pass,  either  altogether  without 
means,  or  by  those  means  altogether  which  are, 
to  our  seeming,  probable  and  likely.  Not  with 
out  means,  lest  under  colour  of  repose  in  God 
we  should  nourish  at  any  time  in  ourselves  idle- 
ness: not  by  the  mere  ability  of  means  gather- 
ed together  through  our  own  providence,  lest 
prevailing  by  helps  which  the  common  course 
of  nature  yieldeth,  we  should  offer  the  sacrifice 
of  thanksgiving  for  whatsoever  prey  we  take 
to  the  nets  which  our  fingers  did  weave;  than 
which  there  cannot  be  to  him  more  intolerable 
injury  offered.  The  more  blest,  the  more  curst, 
if  we  make  his  graces  our  own  glory,  without 
imputation  of  all  to  him;  whatsoever  we  have 
we  steal,  and  the  multiplication  of  God's  favours 
doth  but  aggravate  the  crime  of  our  sacrilege 
he  knowing  how  prone  we  are  to  unthankful 
ness  in  this  kind,  tempereth  accordingly  the 
means,  whereby  it  is  his  pleasure  to  do  us  good 
This  is  the  reason  why  God  would  neither  have 
Gideon  to  conquer  without  any  army,  nor  yet 
to  be  furnished  with  too  great  an  host.  This 
is  the  cause  why,  as  none  of  the  promises  of 
God  do  fail,  so  the  most  are  in  such  sort 
brought  to  pass,  that  if  we  after  consider  the 
circuit,  wherein  the  steps  of  his  providence 
have  gone,  the  due  consideration  thereof  can- 
not choose  but  draw  from  us  the  self-same 
words  of  astonishment,  which  the  blessed  apos- 
tle hath:  "Oh  the  depth  of  the  riches  of  the 
wisdom  of  God !  how  unsearchable  are  his 
counsels,'  and  his  ways  past  finding  out !"  Let 
it  therefore  content  us  always  to  iiave  his  word 
for  an  absolute  warrant;  we  shall  receive  and 
find  in  the  end;  it  shall  at  length  be  opened 
unto  you;  however,  or  by  what  means,  leave 
it  to  God. — Hooker. 


myteries  of  science,  but  familiar  with  greater 
mysteries.  That  preaching  of  the  cross,  which 
is  foolishness  to  others,  he  feels  to  be  the  power 
of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God !   That  faith- 
fulness which  annexes  to  all  the  promises  of 
the  Gospel;  that  righteousnesss  which  is  unto 
the  believer;  that  fulness  in  Christ,  out  of 
which  the  supplies  of  light  and  of  strength  are 
ever  made  to  descend  on  the  prayers  of  all  who 
put  their  trust  in  him;  that  wisdom  of  princi 
pie,  and  wisdom  of  application,  by  which, 
through  his  spiritual  insight  into  the  Bible,  he 
is  enabled  both  to  keep  his  heart,  and  to  guide 
the  movements  of  his  history,  these  are  his 
treasures;  these  nre  the  elements  of  that  moral 
wealth,  by  which  he  is  far  exalted  above  the 
monarch,  who  stalks  his  little  hour  of  magnifi- 
cence on  earth,  and  then  descends  a  ghost  of 
departed  greatness  into  the  land  of  condemna 
tion.    He  is  rich,  because  the  word  of  Christ 
dwells  in  him  richly  in  all  wisdom.  He 
great,  because  the  spirit  of  glory  and  of  God 
rests  upon  him. — Dr.  Chalmers. 


From  the  report  of  a  committee  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  it  appears  that  a  greater  de- 
ficiency exists  in  the  families  of  Friends  than 
was  expected.' 

"  By  information  lately  received  from  our 
friends  in  England,  we  learn  that  the  meeting 
for  sufferings  in  London,  has  oflracially  expressed 
its  full  unity  with  the  establishment  of  the  Bible 
Association  of  Friends  in  America;  and  its 
satisfaction  in  finding,  that  measures  were  about 
to  be  taken  to  promote  a  more  general  circu- 
lation of  the  Holy  Scriptures  among  the  fa- 
milies of  Friends." 


THE  rRIEDTD. 


FIFTH  MONTH,  29, 1830. 


By  a  letter  from  a  friend,  we  learn  that  at 
the  yearly  meeting  of  Virginia,  which  has  just 
passed,  the  document  prepared  by  the  joint 
committee  of  the  yearly  meetings  on  this  con- 
tinent, was  adopted  by  that  meeting,  without 
a  single  dissenting  voice. 

A  letter  from  New  York,  in  reference  to  the 
yearly  meeting  now  sitting  there,  says,  "  it  is 
quite  as  large  as  it  was  last  year,  and  I  think 
it  has  not  been  without  seasons  of  solemnity, 
in  which  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Head  of  the 
Church  was  sensibly  felt  to  be  near."  We 
shall  probably  be  able  to  furnish  additional 
particulars  next  week. 


"  Better  is  a  poor  and  wise  child,  than  an 
old  and  foolish  king."    To  behold  the  excel- 
lence of  true  wisdom  in  the  poor  Christian,  in 
all  its  depths,  and  in  all  its  solidity,  you  must 
examine  his  mind,  and  there  see  the  vastly 
higher  elements,  with  which  it  is  conversant, 
than  those  among  which  the  children  of  this 
world  are  groveling;  there  see,  how,  in  the 
hidden  walk  of  the  inner  man,  he  treads  a  more 
elevated  path  than  is  trodden  either  by  the 
daughters  of  gaiety  or  tlie  sons  of  ambition; 
there  see,  how  the  whole  greatness  and  imagery 
of  heaven  are  present  to  his  thoughts,  and  what 
a  reach  and  nobleness  of  conception  have  ga- 
thered upon  his  soul,  by  his  daily  approaches 
to  heaven's  sanctuary.    He  lives  in  a  cottage, 
and  yet  he  is  a  king  and  priest  unto  God.  He 
is  fixed  for  life  to  the  ignoble  drudgery  of  a 
workman,  and  yet  he  is  on  the  full  march  to 
a  blissful  immortality.    He  is  a  child  in  the 


It  being  deemed  important,  that  the  interesting 
details  contained  in  the  report  of  the  late  annual 
meeting  of  the  Bible  Association  of  Friends  in 
America  should  have  an  extensive  circulation, 
there  needs  no  apology  for  placing  it  at  large 
in  our  columns  of  to-day.  Proofs  continue  to 
multiply,  if  proof  be  wanting,  to  demonstrate 
the  expediency  and  utility  of  this  excellent  in- 
stitution; and  there  is  every  encouragement  to 
believe,  that,  as  the  objects  and  motives  of  those 
engaged  in  it  become  fully  known  and  duly 
appreciated,  the  evidences  of  approval  will 
proportionably  appear,  by  the  establishment 
of  Auxiliary  Societies  in  the  various  sections 
of  country  where  Friends  are  located.  Attach- 
ed to  the  report,  as  printed  in  pamphlet  form, 
is  a  short  appendix,  inserted  below;  and  we 
are  authorized  to  state,  that  since  the  publica- 
tion of  that,  information  has  been  received  of 
the  formation  of  one  other  Auxiliary  Society, 
to  wit: — 

"  Blue  River  Auxiliary  Bible  Association  of 
Friends,"  at  Salem  Indiana. 

Thus  making  the  total  number  of  Aux- 
iliary Societies,  already  reported,  eleven.  May 
Friends  in  other  places  be  stimulated  "  to  go 
and  do  likewise!" 


Our  readers  will  learn  with  deep  and  de- 
pressing interest,  that  information  has  been  re- 
ceived from  Washington,  that  the  bill  making 
provision  for  the  removal  of  the  Indians,  has 
passed  the  house  of  representatives  by  a  vote 
of  102  to  97,  and  subsequently  confirmed  by 
the  senate,  with  a  proviso,  nevertheless,  which, 
if  duly  executed,  will  render  it  harmless,  that 
the  stipulation  of  treaties  be  not  thereby  in- 
fringed. It  is  now  for  the  administration  to 
determine,  for  the  solemn  responsibility  rests 
with  them,  whether,  by  a  high  minded  and 
magnanimous  procedure  in  reference  to  this 
business,  the  existing  presidential  term  be  pre- 
eminently and  honourably  signalized,  or  whe- 
ther, by  one  broad  and  melancholy  erasure 
upon  all  that  it  may  claim  of  true  worth  and  no- 
bleness, it  be  indehbly  stigmatized  in  the  eyes 
of  the  enlightened  and  the  good  of  every  clime 
and  of  all  succeeding  generations. 


"  Since  the  foregoing  report  was  adopted  by 
the  Association,  the  corresponding  committee 
have  received  accounts  of  the  formation  of  an 
Auxiliary  Association  at  Salem,  Columbiana 
county,  Ohio,  and  also  at  Mount  Pleasant, 
making  the  whole  number  of  Auxiliaries  re- 
ported ten. 

"  A  letter  recently  received  from  a  distant 
correspondent,  contains  the  following  para- 
graphs, viz: — 

"  'Although  we  feel  unable  to  contribute 
much  towards  so  great  a  work,  yet  we  can 
express  our  full  approbation  of  the  concern, 
and  our  hearty  wishes  for  its  successful  issue.' 


The  letter  from  our  highly  esteemed  friend, 
of  Providence,  R.  I.,  has  been  received — his 
suggestions  and  remarks  will  obtain  early  at- 
tention. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  again  from  "  P. 
Q." 

We  would  call  attention  to  the  selections 
from  Wordsworth — the  fervid  breathings  of  a 
mind  imbued  all  over  and  thorough  with  the 
true  devotional  feeling,  and  the  very  essence 
of  genuine  poetical  enthusiasm. 


FRIENDS'  LIBRARY. 

This  institution  is  open  every  Seventh  day 
afternoon,  from  three  o'clock  until  sunset. 


Erratum. 

In  our  last,  page  252,  first  column,  32  line 
from  top,  for  "studies"'^  read  student.^' 


Married,  on  Fifth  day,the20lh  instant,  at  Friends' 
meeting  house,  Wilmington,  Del.,  Merrit  Candy,  of 
this  city,  to  Eliza  T.  Sipple,  of  the  former  place. 
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FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

THE  ARCTIC  REGIONS. 

(Continued  from  page  259.) 

During  the  extreme  cold,  before  mentioned, 
experienced  by  Captain  Parry  and  his  compa 
ny  whilst  wintering  at  Melville  Island,  mer 
cury  froze  in  the  open  air,  and  was  beaten  out 
on  an  anvil;  the  breath  of  a  person  walking 
out  of  doors  suddenly  condensed  so  as  to  re- 
semble the  smoke  of  a  musket.  The  coldness 
and  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  caused  the  tim- 
bers of  the  ships  to  contract  with  a  loud  crack- 
ing noise.  On  uncovering  the  stern  windows 
of  one  of  the  ships,  the  temperature  of  the  air 
in  the  cabin,  where  there  was  a  fire,  fell  to  7° 
above  zero,  and  stopped  two  chronometers. 

When  a  sudden  change  occurs  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  polar  i-egions,  it  is  attended 
with  very  unpleasant  effects.  Captain  Scoresby 
mentions  an  instance,  in  which  he  knew  the 
temperature  during  the  night  to  change  from 
about  the  freezing  point  to  near  zero,  accom- 
panied with  the  following  singular  effects  upon 
his  crew.  "  The  circulation  of  the  blood  was 
accelerated,  a  sense  of  parched  dryness  was 
excited  in  the  nose;  the  mouth,  or  rather  lips, 
were  contracted  in  all  their  dimensions  as  by  a 
sphincter,  and  the  articulation  of  many  words 
was  rendered  difficult  and  imperfect;  indeed 
every  part  of  the  body  was  more  or  less  stimu- 
lated or  disordered  by  the  severity  of  the  cold. 
Tlie  hands,  if  exposed,  would  have  been  frozen 
in  a  few  minutes;  and  even  the  face  could  not 
have  resisted  the  effects  of  a  brisk  wind  con 
tinned  for  any  length  of  time."  A  piece  of 
metal  applied  to  the  tongue  adhered  to  it,  and 
could  not  be  removed  without  taking  a  portion 
of  the  skin  along  with  it.  English  brandy  was 
frozen — even  the  magnetic  power  seemed  to 
be  influenced,  as  the  deck  compasses  were 
sluggish,  while  those  in  the  cabin  traversed 
with  facility:  the  cabin  door  being  opened  to  let 
out  the  smoke,  water  froze  two  feet  from  the 
stove. 

The  briskness  of  the  wind  and  its  sudden 
shift  from  south  to  north,  occasioned  many  of 
the  effects  we  have  just  noticed,  as  less  suffer- 
ing was  experienced  by  Captain  Parry's  crew 
when  the  actual  temperature  was  much  lower. 

Those  polar  navigators  who  have  wintered 
in  the  arctic  countries  unite  in  these  descrip- 


tions of  the  remarkable  effects  produced  by  se- 
vere cold. 

Captain  James,  when  wintering  in  Hudson's 
bay,  had  the  noses,  cheeks,  and  fingers  of  many 
of  his  sailors  "  frozen  white  as  paper."  All 
their  liquids,  including  sack,  vinegar  and  oil, 
froze  so  hard  as  to  require  to  be  cut  with 
hatchets.  "  The  inside  of  their  hut  at  the  same 
time  was  lined  with  ice  to  within  a  yard  of  the 
fire."  Ellis  wintered  in  Hudson's  bay  in 
1746-7.  Bottled  beer,  which  he  wrapped  in 
tow  and  placed  by  a  fire  constantly  burning, 
froze  solid.  Iron  adhered  to  the  fingers — 
glasses  used  in  drinking  stuck  to  the  mouth, 
sometimes  removing  the  skin  from  the  lips  or 
tongue,  "  and  a  sailor,  who  inadvertently  used 
his  finger  for  stopping  a  spirit  bottle  in  place 
of  a  cork,  while  removing  it  from  the  house  to 
his  tent,  had  his  finger  fast  frozen  in  the  bottle, 
in  consequence  of  which,  a  part  of  it  was  ob- 
liged to  be  taken  off  to  prevent  mortification." 
Captain  Middleton  notices  the  bursting  of  ice, 
rocks,  trees,  joists  and  rafters  of  buildings,  with 
a  noise  like  the  firing  of  cannon,  as  an  effect  of 
severe  frost  in  Hudson's  bay. 

The  effects  of  cold  at  Disco  on  the  7th  of 
1st  month,  1738,  are  thus  noticed  in  Crantz's 
History  of  Greenland,  as  quoted  by  Scoresby. 
"  The  ice  and  hoar  frost  reach  through  the 
chimney  to  the  stove's  mouth,  without  being 
thawed  by  the  fire  in  the  day  time.  Over  the 
chimney  is  an  arch  of  frost,  with  little  holes, 
through  which  the  smoke  discharges  itself. 
The  doors  and  walls  are  as  if  they  were  plas- 
tered over  with  frost,  and,  which  is  scarcely 
credible,  beds  are  often  frozen  to  the  bed- 
steads. The  linen  is  frozen  in  the  drawers. 
The  upper  eider  down  bed  and  the  pillows  are 
quite  stiff  with  frost  an  inch  thick  from  the 
breath." 

Scoresby  asserts  that  the  morbid  effects  of  a 
low  temperature  in  the  degree  experienced  by 
the  Greenland  sailors,  is  principally  confined  to 
the  partial  freezing  of  particular  members. 
A  rubbing  with  spirits  of  wine,  or  with  snow, 
so  as  to  keep  the  part  affected  at  a  low  tem- 
perature until  the  circulation  is  restored, "  sel- 
dom fails  as  a  specific."  Catarrhs  and  the 
scurvy  are  the  principal  diseases  experienced 
in  these  climates,  and  the  former  "  are  rarely 
followed  with  any  dangerous  consequences 
We  copy  at  length  the  following  remarks  of 
Captain  Scoresby,  as  the  experience  and  advice 
of  so  acute  and  discriminating  an  observer  may 
be  received  with  advantage  in  countries,  such 
as  our  own,  where  the  winters,  though  not  so 
inhospitable  as  the  regions  he  describes,  are 
nevertheless  oftentimes  very  cold.  The  ad- 
vocates of  the  disuse  of  spirituous  liquors  will 
read  his  remarks  upon  that  point  with  peculiar 
satisfaction,    "  It  is  a  prevailing  opinion,  that 


sudden  transitions  from  heat  to  cold  are  very 
inimical  to  health.   Where  the  heat  is  produc- 
tive of  copious  perspiration,  the  sudden  expo- 
sure to  cold  might  operate  unfavourably;  but 
where  no  sensible  perspiration  prevails,  I  have 
never  seen,  in  a  healthy  person,  any  ill  effects 
resulting  from  the  greatest  transitions.  For 
my  own  part,  indeed,  whenever  I  have  occa- 
sion to  expose  myself  to  severe  cold,  I  like  to 
get  the  body  well  warmed,  finding  that  the 
more  I  am  heated  the  longer  I  can  resist  the 
cold  without  inconvenience.  Internal  warmth, 
however,  is  clearly  preferable  to  superficial 
heat,  and  the  warmth  produced  by  simple 
fluids,  such  as  tea  or  soup,  preferable  to  that 
occasioned  by  spirits.    After  the  liberal  use  of 
tea,  I  have  often  sustained  a  cold  of  10°,  at  the 
mast  head,  for  several  hours  without  uneasi- 
ness.   And  though  I  have  often  gone  from  the 
breakfast  table,  where  the  temperature  was 
30  or  60°,  to  the  mast  head  where  it  was  10°, 
and  without  any  additional  clothing  excepting 
a  cap,  yet  I  never  received  any  injury  and  sel- 
dom much  inconvenience  from  the  uncommon 
transition.    Hence  when  the  sea  is  smooth,  so 
that  the  smoke  of  the  stove  can  make  its  es- 
cape, I  generally  have  my  cabin  heated  as  high 
as  50  or  60°,  and  sometimes  upwards,  though 
I  am  liable  to  be  called  upon  deck  or  even  to 
the  mast-head  at  a  moment's  warning." 

Frost  is  possessed  of  strong  antiseptical 
qualities.    Animal  substances  of  all  sorts  may 
be  taken  to  Greenland  from  England,  and  there 
preserved  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time  with- 
out being  smoked,  dried,  or  salted.    No  pre- 
paration or  precaution  is  necessary,  except 
suspending  them  in  the  air  when  on  shipboard, 
and  throwing  a  little  sea  water  upon  them  after 
heavy  rains  during  the  outward  passage.  In 
Greenland  the  cold  becomes  a  sufficient  pre- 
servative by  freezing  them  as  hard  as  blocks  of 
wood.    Beef,  mutton,  pork,  fowls,  &c.  are 
constantly  taken  out  from  England  in  this  way. 
When  used,  the  beef  is  generally  cut  with  a 
saw  or  axe,  and  put  into  cold  water,  where  it 
gradually  thaws;  if  put  into  hot  water  much  of 
the  juices  of  the  meat  are  extracted;  and  if  an 
attempt  be  made  to  cook  it  without  thawing, 
it  may  be  burnt  on  the  outside  while  the  centre 
remains  raw  or  even  frozen.    The  length  of 
time  which  cold  will  prevent  putrefaction  has 
not  been  accurately  determined.    Martens,  in 
his  "Voyage  to  Spitzbergen,"  mentions  that 
the  body  of  a  man  buried  ten  years  before,  was 
found  to  retain  its  perfect  shape,  and  the 
clothing  upon  it  to  remain;  and  the  bodies  of 
seven  Dutch  seamen,  who  perished  in  Spitz- 
bergen when  attempting  to  winter  there  in 
1635,  were  found  twenty  years  afterwards  in  a 
perfect  state,  not  having  suffered  the  smallest 
degree  of  putrefaction. 
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Wood  and  other  vegetable  substances  are  i 
preserved  in  a  similar   manner.     Scoresby  | 
mentions  that  he  found  coffins  in  Spitzbergen,  , 
during  his  exploration  of  that  coast  in  1818,  , 
one  of  which  bore  an  inscription  upon  it  dated  ' 
30  years  before,  during  which  time  it  had  been 
completely  exposed,  except  when  covered  with  | 
snow,  and  yet  the  wood  of  which  it  was  com-  [ 
posed,  appeared  quite  fresh  and  new,  and  the 
red  colour  with  which  it  was  painted  seemed 
but  little  faded.    "  Things  of  a  similar  kind  in- 
deed," adds  he,  "  have  been  met  with  in  Spitz- 
bergen, which  have  resisted  all  injury  from  the 
weather  during  the  lapse  of  a  century." 

The  atmospheric  phenomena  of  the  northern 
regions  are  exceedingly  curious  and  interesting. 

Those  which  may  be  denominated  of  the 
meteoric  or  brilliant  kind,  such  as  the  aurora  ' 
borealis,  haloes,  pariielia,  coronse,  &c.  though 
objects  of  much  splendour  and  curiosity,  would  ] 
require  more  space  accurately  to  describe  than 
can  be  allotted  to  them  at  present.    I  shall,  < 
therefore,  confine  myself  to  a  brief  description  i 
of  such  phenomena  as  ai-e  more  strictly  pecu-  ' 
liar  to  the  arctic  regions.    At  a  future  time,  ' 
perhaps,  some  farther  descriptions  of  the  ap-  \ 
pearances,  productions,  and  fisheries  of  the  ; 
polar  regions  may  be  given,  under  the  separate  1 
heads  by  which  they  are  designated.  1 

On  approaching  a  field  or  other  compact  ^ 
aggregation  of  ice,  the  phenomenon  of  the  ice  , 
blink  is  seen  whenever  the  horizon  is  tolerably 
free  from  clouds,  and  in  some  cases  even  un- 
der a  thick  sky.   The  ice  tZinfc  is  thus  described 
by  Scoresby,  it 

"  Consists  in  a  stratum  of  a  lucid  whiteness,  which 
appears  over  ice  in  thai  part  of  the  atmosphere  ad- 
joining the  horizon.  It  appears  to  be  occasioned 
thus  :  Those  rays  of  liglit  which  strike  on  the  snowy 
surface  of  the  ice,  are  reflected  into  the  superincum- 
bent air,  where  they  are  rendered  visible,  either  by  the 
reflective  property  of  the  air,  simply,  or  by  a  light 
haze,  which,  on  such  occasions,  probably  exists  in  the 
atmosphere  ;  but  the  light  whicii  falls  on  the  sea,  is 
in  a  great  measure  absorbed,  and  the  superincumbent 
air  retains  its  native  ethereal  hue.  Hence,  when  the 
ice  blink  occurs  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances, it  affords  to  the  eye  a  beautiful  and  per- 
fect map  of  the  ice,  twenty  or  thirty  miles  beyond  the 
limit  of  direct  vision,  but  less  distant  in  proportion  as 
the  atmosphere  is  more  dense  and  obscure.  The  ice 
blink  not  only  shows  the  figure  of  the  ice,  but  enables 
the  experienced  observer  to  judge  whether  the  ice 
thus  pictured  be  field  or  packed  ice  :  if  the  latter, 
whether  it  be  compact  or  open,  bay  or  heavy  ice. 
Field-ice  affords  the  most  lucid  blink,  accompanied 
with  a  tinge  of  yellow  ;  that  of  packs  is  more  purely 
white;  and  of  bay-ice  greyish.  The  land,  on  ac- 
count of  its  snowy  covering,  likewise  occasions  a 
blink,  which  is  more  yellow  than  tiiat  produced  by 
the  ice  of  fields." 

The  most  amusing,  however,  of  all  the  opti- 
cal phenomena  of  the  arctic  regions  are  tiiose 
produced  by  unequal  refraction.  During  the 
summer  when  the  sky  is  clear,  the  action  of 
tiie  sun  causes  a  rapid  evaporation  from  tlie 
sea  and  ice;  but  as  the  air  thus  charged  with 
moisture  passes  over  alternate  surfaces  of  water 
and  ice,  it  becomes  of  very  unequal  densities, 
forming  various  strata  of  dilferent  degrees  of 
refractive  power. 

"  Hence  objects  seen  through  such  media  arc  vari- 
ously distorted — images  are  multiplied — the  most 
faatastic  forms  are  exhibited  in  an  endless,  over  vary- 


ing succession" — "  under  certain  circumstances  all 
objects  seen  on  the  horizon,  seem  to  be  lifted  above 
to  a  distance  of  two  to  four  or  more  minutes  of  alti- 
tude, or  so  far  e.^ctended  in  height  above  their  natural 
dimensions.  Ice,  land,  ships,  boats,  and  other  objects, 
when  thus  enlarged  and  elevated,  are  said  to  loom. 
The  lower  parts  of  looming  objects,  are  sometimes 
connected  with  the  sensible  horizon,  by  an  apparent 
fibrous  or  columnar  extension  of  their  parts,  which 
columns  are  always  perpendicular  to  the  horizon:  at 
other  times,  they  appear  to  be  quite  lifted  into  the 
air,  a  void  space  being  seen  between  them  and  the 
horizon." 

In  Switzerland  an  analogous  phenomenon 
is  observed;  hence  when  the  glaciers  lying  to 
the  south  of  Bern  and  Neufchatel, 

"  Appear  nearer,  plainer,  and  larger  than  usual, 
the  countryman  looks  for  '  rain  to  follow,'  which 
commonly  occurs  next  day.  And  the  Tartars  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Jenesei  in  Siberia,  look  upon 
a  magnificent  appearance  of  the  islands  as  a  presage 
of  a  storm. 

"  The  general  telescopic  appearance  of  these  arc- 
tic coasts,  when  under  the  influence  of  unequal  re- 
fraction, is  frequently  that  of  an  extensive  ancient 
city,  abounding  with  the  ruins  of  castles,  obelisks, 
churches,  and  monuments,  with  other  large  and  con- 
spicuous buildings.  Some  of  the  hills  often  appear 
to  be  surmounted  with  turrets,  battlements,  spires, 
and  pinnacles;  while  others,  subjected  to  another 
kind  of  refraction,  exhibit  large  masses  of  rock,  ap- 
parently suspended  in  the  air,  at  a  considerable  ele- 
vation above  the  actual  termination  of  the  moun- 
tains to  which  they  refer.  The  whole  exhibition  is 
frequently  a  grand  and  interesting  phantasmagoria. 
Scarcely  is  the  appearance  of  any  object  fully  exam- 
ined and  determined  before  it  changes  into  some- 
thing else.  It  is,  perhaps,  alternately  a  castle,  a  ca- 
thedral, or  an  obelisk:  then  expanding  and  coalescing 
with  the  adjoining  mountains,  it  unites  the  interme- 
diate valleys,  though  they  may  be  miles  in  width,  by 
a  bridge  of  a  single  arch  of  the  most  magnificent 
appearance." 

Noticing  some  of  these  singular  appear- 
ances, Capt.  Scoresby  pleasantly  remarks, 
that 

"  These  varied  and  sometimes  beautiful  meta- 
morphoses, naturally  suggested  the  reality  of  fairy 
descriptions;  for  the  air  was  perfectly  transparent, 
the  contrast  of  snow  and  rocks  was  quite  distinct  even 
in  the  substance  of  the  most  uncommon  phantasms, 
though  examined  with  a  powerful  telescope,  and 
every  object  seemed  to  possess  every  possible  sta- 
bility." 

The  apparent  inversion  of  objects  is  one  of 
the  most  curious  of  the  optical  deceptions  no- 
ticed in  the  arctic  regions — on  one  occasion, 
in  a  clear  atmosphere,  Scoresby  observed, 
that, 

"  Of  some  vessels,  whose  hulls  were  beyond  the 
horizon,  there  were  two,  and  of  one  ship  three  dis- 
tinct inverted  images,  each  exhibited  in  a  different 
stratum  of  refracted  ice  one  above  another,  the  low- 
est image  being  at  an  altitude  of  more  than  the  ap- 
parent height  of  the  ship's  mast,  above  the  mast 
head  of  the  original.    And  of  two  vessels  there  were 

•  well  defined  images  in  an  inverted  position,  though 
the  sh  ips  to  ivhich  Ihei/  referred  were  not  within  sight ! 

'  It  should  be  observed,  that  the  inverted  images  were 
'  visible  on  this  occasion  onlj',  when  an  appearance  of 

•  ice,  produced  either  by  reflection  or  refraction,  oc- 
curred above  the  regular  line  of  the  horizon,  in  the 

p  quarter  occupied  by  the  ships.  In  the  clear  intervals 
of  lower  atmosphere,  between  the  strata  of  refracted 
ice,  no  image  was  seen;  and  when  tlie  stratum  was 
too  narrow  to  comprise  the  whole  of  tiie  image,  a 

-  part  of  it  only  appeared.  And  it  should  be  also  ob- 
t  served,  that  these  phenomena  were  principally  tele- 

-  Bcopic,  both  the  ships  and  images  being  so  distant, 


that  to  the  naked  eye  they  dlily  appeared  as  indis- 
tinct specks." 

On  a  mild  night,  at  about  1 1  o'clock,  when 
the  atmosphere  was  in  a  peculiarly  refractive 
slate,  in  consequence  of  the  warmth,  Capt. 
Scoresby  saw  <'  a  distinct  inverted  image  of  a 
ship  in  the  clear  sky,"  over  the  middle  of  a 
large  inlet.  The  image  was  so  well  defined, 
that  with  a  telescope  he  could  distinguish 
every  sail,  "  the  general  rig  of  the  ship,"  and  its 
peculiar  characters,  insomuch,  that  he  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  his  father's  ship,  and  mentioned 
his  conviction  to  the  officer  of  the  watch,  that 
this  vessel  must  be  cruising  in  the  neighbour- 
ing inlet.  On  comparing  notes  afterwards  with 
his  father,  Capt.  Scoresby  found  that  their  re- 
lative position  at  the  time  gave  their  distance 
from  each  other  very  nearly  thirty  miles,  being 
about  seventeen  miles  beyond  the  horizon,  and 
some  leagues  beyond  the  Hmit  of  direct  vision. 

Another  effect  of  this  peculiar  state  of  the 
atmosphere  is  to  render  land  and  other  objects 
directly  visible,  which  are  in  reality  entirely 
beyond  the  horizon.  This  optical  illusion  is 
not  exclusively  confined  to  the  arctic  regions, 
though  it  is  much  more  frequent  and  remark- 
able there  than  in  any  other  situations.  Scores- 
by gives  several  instances  of  it  in  his  "  Ac- 
count of  the  Arctic  Regions,"  but  the  most 
singular  example  is  mentioned  in  his  "  Jour- 
nal of  a  Voyage  to  Greenland." 

In  the  year  1821,  being  among  the  ice  in 
lat.  74°  10'  and  long,  about  12°  30'  west,  land 
was  seen  from  the  mast  head  to  the  westward 
occasionally  for  three  successive  days.  It  was 
so  distant  and  bold  that  a  captain  who  accom- 
panied him,  took  a  sketch  of  it  from  the  deck, 
whilst  Scoresby  himself  took  a  similar  draw- 
ing from  the  mast's  head.  The  land  at  that 
time  the  nearest  to  them  was  Wollaston  fore- 
land, its  distance  as  since  determined  by  oh- 
seivations  being  at  least  120  miles,  and  an- 
other foreland  distinguished  by  two  remarkable 
hummocks  at  its  extremities  was  also  seen 
distance  about  160  miles. 

"In  an  ordinary  state  of  the  atmosphere,  (sup- 
posing the  refraction  to  be  one  twelfth  of  the  distance,) 
any  land  to  have  been  visible  from  a  ship's  mast  head 
a  hundred  feet  high,  at  the  distance  of  140  miles, 
must  have  been  at  least  two  nautical  miles,  or  12,000 
feet  in  elevation;  but  as  the  land  in  question  is  not 
more  than  3,500  feet  in  altitude,  by  estimation, 
there  must  have  been  an  extraordinary  efl'ect  of  re- 
fraction equal  to  8,500  feet.  Now,  the  angle  corres- 
ponding with  an  altitude  of  8,500  feet,  and  a  dis- 
tance of  140  miles,  is  34'  47",  the  valye  of  the  extra- 
ordinary refraction,  at  the  time  the  land  was  thus 
seen;  or, calculating  in  the  proportion  of  the  distance, 
which  is  the  most  usual  manner  of  estimating  the 
refraction,  it  amounted  to  one  fourth  of  the  arch  of 
the  distance  instead  of  one  twelfth,  the  mean  quan- 
tity." 

So  that  it  would  appear  that  objects  were  visi- 
ble at  one  fourth  the  distance  they  would  have 
been  seen  without  the  aid  of  refraction.  As  con- 
clusive proof  that  there  was  no  deception  in ' 
this  extraordinary  case,  Capt.  Scoresby  relates 
that  the  land  was  observed  to  be  in  the  same 
position,  and  under  a  similar  form  on  the  18th, 
23d,  24th,  and  25th  of  the  month  in  which  it 
was  seen,  and  that  on  one  of  the  davs  it  re- 
mained visible  for  the  24  hours  together,  con- 
stantly preserving  "a  uniformity  of  position" 
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and  general  similarity  of  character,"  though 
often  changing  its  appearance,  by  the  varying 
influence  of  the  refraction.  In  his  journal  of 
the  day,  he  remarks  that  his  doubts  about  the 
reality  of  tlie  land  were  entirely  removed,  since 
with  a  telescope  from  the  mast  bead,  "  hills, 
dells,  patches  of  snow,  and  masses  of  naked 
rock,  could  be  satisfactorily  traced,  during  four 
and  twenty  hours  successively."  Z. 
(Tb  be  continued.") 


FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCHES 

Of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
(Continued  from  p.  260.) 

After  this  we  sailed  about  ten  miles  to 
James  Frizby's,  a  justice  of  peace;  where,  the 
sixteenth  of  the  eighth  month,  we  had  a  very 
large  meeting,  at  which,  besides  Friends,  were 
some  hundreds  of  people,  as  it  was  supposed. 
Amongst  them  were  several  justices,  captains, 
and  the  sherilf,  with  other  persons  of  note.  A 
blessed  heavenly  meeting  this  was;  a  powerful, 
thundering  testimony  for  truth  was  borne  there- 
in; a  great  sense  there  was  upon  the  people, 
and  much  brokenness  and  tenderness  amongst 
them.  We  staid  till  about  the  eleventh  hour 
in  the  night,  that  the  tide  turned  for  us;  then 
taking  boat,  we  passed  that  night  and  the  next 
day  about  fifty  miles  to  another  Friend's  house. 
The  two  next  days  we  made  short  journeys, 
visiting  Friends.  The  twentieth  we  had  a  great 
meeting  at  a  place  called  Severn,  where  there 
was  a  meeting-place,  but  not  large  enough  to 
hold  the  people.  Divers  chief  magistrates  were 
at  it,  with  many  other  considerable  people, 
and  it  gave  them  generally  great  satisfaction. 
Two  days  after,  we  had  a  meeting  with  some 
that  walked  disorderly,  and  had  good  service 
in  it.  Then  spending  a  day  or  two  in  visiting 
Friends,  we  passed  to  the  western  shore,  and 
the  twenty-fifth  had  a  large  and  precious  meet- 
ing at  William  Coale's,  where  the  speaker 
of  their  assembly,  with  his  wife,  a  justice  of 
peace,  and  several  people  of  quality,  were  pre- 
sent. Next  day  we  had  a  meeting,  six  or  seven 
miles  further,  at  Abraham  Birkhead's,  where 
many  of  the  magistrates  and  upper  sort  were; 
and  the  speaker  of  the  assembly  for  that  coun- 
try was  convinced.  A  blessed  meeting  it  was; 
praised  be  the  Lord  '.  We  travelled  next  day, 
and  the  day  following,  the  twenty-eighth  of  the 
eighth  month,  had  a  large  and  very  precious 
meeting,  at  Peter  Sharp's  on  the  cliffs,  between 
thirty  and  forty  miles  distant  from  the  former. 
Many  of  the  magistrates  and  upper  rank  of 
people  were  present,  and  a  heavenly  meeting 
it  was.  One  of  the  governor's  council's  wives 
was  convinced;  and  her  husband  was  very 
loving  to  Friends.  A  justice  of  peace  from 
Virginia  was  convinced,  and  hath  a  meeting 
since  at  his  house.  Some  papists  were  at  this 
meeting,  one  of  whom  threatened,  before  he 
came,  to  dispute  with  me;  but  he  was  reached, 
and  could  not  oppose.  Blessed  be  the  Lord, 
the  truth  reached  into  the  hearts  of  people  be- 
yond words,  and  it  is  of  a  good  savour  amongst 
them !  After  the  meeting  we  went  about 
eighteen  miles  to  James  Preston's,  a  Friend 
that  lived  on  Patuxent  river.  Thither  came 
an  Indian  king,  with  his  brother,  to  whom  I 


spoke,  and  I  found  they  understood  the  thing 
I  spoke  of.  Having  finished  our  service  in 
Maryland,  and  intending  for  Virginia,  we  had 
a  meeting  at  Patuxent,  the  fourth  of  the  ninth 
month,  to  take  our  leave  of  Friends.  Many 
people  of  all  sorts  were  at  it,  and  a  powerful 
meeting  it  was. 

The  fifth  of  the  ninth  month  we  set  sail  for 
Virginia,  and  in  three  days  came  to  Nancemum, 
about  two  hundred  miles  from  Maryland.  In 
this  voyage  we  met  with  foul  weather,  storms 
and  rain,  and  lay  in  the  woods  by  a  fire  in  the 
night.  Here  lived  a  Friend,  called  the  widow 
Wright.  Next  day  we  had  a  great  meeting  at 
Nancemum,  of  Friends  and  others.  There 
came  to  this  meeting  Colonel  Dewes,  with  se- 
veral other  officers  and  magistrates,  who  were 
much  taken  with  the  declaration  of  truth. 
After  the  meeting,  we  hastened  towards  Caro- 
lina; yet  had  several  meetings  by  the  way, 
wherein  we  had  good  service  for  the  Lord: 
one  about  four  miles  from  Nancemum  water, 
which  was  very  precious;  and  there  was  a 
men's  and  women's  meeting  settled,  for  the 
affairs  of  the  church.  Another  very  good 
meeting  we  had  at  William  Yarrow's,  at  Pagan 
Creek;  which  was  so  large  that  we  were  fain 
to  be  abroad,  the  house  not  being  big  enough 
to  contain  the  people.  A  great  openness  there 
was,  the  sound  of  truth  spread  abroad,  and  had 
a  good  savour  in  the  hearts  of  the  people:  the 
Lord  have  the  glory  for  ever! 

After  this,  our  way  to  Carolina  grew  worse, 
being  much  of  it  plashy,  and  pretty  full  of  great 
bogs  and  swamps;  so  that  we  were  commonly 
wet  to  the  knees,  and  lay  abroad  a-nights  in 
the  woods  by  a  fire:  saving  one  of  the  nights 
we  got  to  a  poor  house  at  Sommertown,  and  lay 
by  the  fire.  The  woman  of  the  house  had  a 
sense  of  God  upon  her.  The  report  of  our 
travel  had  reached  thither,  and  drawn  some 
that  hved  beyond  Sommertown  to  that  house, 
in  expectation  to  have  seen  and  heard  us;  but 
they  missed  us.  Next  day,  the  twenty-first  of 
the  ninth  month,  having  travelled  hard  through 
the  woods,  and  over  many  bogs  and  swamps, 
we  reached  Bonner's  Creek;  there  we  lay  that 
night  by  the  fire-side,  the  women  lending  us  a 
mat  to  lie  on. 

This  was  the  first  house  we  came  to  in  Caro- 
lina: here  we  left  our  horses,  over-wearied 
with  travel.  From  hence  we  went  down  the 
creek  in  a  canoe  to  Macocomocock  river,  and 
came  to  Hugh  Smith's,  where  people  of  other 
professions  came  to  see  us  (no  Friends  inhabit- 
ing that  part  of  the  country),  and  many  of  them 
received  us  gladly.  Amongst  others,  came 
Nathaniel  Batts,  who  had  been  Governor  of 
Roanoak.  He  went  by  the  name  of  Captain 
Batts,  and  had  been  a  rude,  desperate  man. 
He  asked  me  about  a  woman  in  Cumberland, 
who,  he  said  he  was  told,  had  been  healed  by 
our  prayers  and  laying  on  of  hands,  after  she 
had  been  long  sick,  and  given  over  by  the  phy- 
sicians: he  desired  to  know  the  certainty  of  it. 
I  told  him,  we  did  not  glory  in  such  things,  but 
many  such  things  had  been  done  by  the  power 
of  Christ. 

Not  far  from  hence  we  had  a  meeting  among 
the  people,  and  they  were  taken  with  the  truth; 
blessed  be  the  Lord  !  Then  passing  down  the 
river  Maratick  in  a  canoe,  we  went  down  the 


bay  Connie-oak,  to  a  captain's,  who  was  loving 
to  us,  and  lent  us  his  boat  (for  we  were  much 
wetted  in  the  canoe,  the  water  slashing  in  upon 
us.)  With  this  boat  we  went  to  the  governor's; 
but  the  water  in  some  places  was  so  shallow, 
that  the  boat,  being  laden,  could  not  swim;  so 
that  we  put  off  our  shoes  and  stockings,  and 
waded  through  the  water  a  pretty  way.  The 
governor,  with  his  wife,  received  us  lovingly; 
but  a  doctor  there  would  needs  dispute  with 
us.  And  truly  his  opposing  us  was  of  good 
service,  giving  occasion  for  the  opening  of 
many  things  to  the  people  concerning  the  light 
and  spirit  of  God,  which  he  denied  to  be  in 
every  one;  and  affirmed  that  it  was  not  in  the 
Indians.  Whereupon  I  called  an  Indian  to  us, 
and  asked  him,  "  Whether  or  no,  when  he  did 
lie,  or  do  wrong  to  any  one,  there  was  not 
something  in  him  that  did  reprove  him  for  it  ?" 
He  said,  "  There  was  such  a  thing  in  him, 
that  did  so  reprove  him  ;  and  he  was  ashamed 
when  he  had  done  wrong,  or  spoken  wrong." 
So  we  shamed  the  doctor  before  the  governor 
and  people  ;  insomuch,  that  the  poor  man 
ran  out  so  far,  that  at  length  he  would  not  own 
the  Scriptures.  We  tarried  at  the  governor's 
that  night ;  and  next  morning  he  very  cour- 
teously walked  with  us  himself  about  two  miles 
through  the  woods,  to  a  place  whither  he  had 
sent  our  boat  about  to  meet  us.  Taking  leave 
of  him,  we  entered  our  boat,  and  went  about 
thirty  miles  to  Joseph  Scot's,  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  country.  There  we  had  a 
sound,  precious  meeting  ;  the  people  were 
tender,  and  much  desired  after  meetings. 
Wherefore,  at  an  house  about  four  miles  fur- 
ther, we  had  another  meeting  ;  to  which  the 
governor's  secretary  came,  who  was  chief  se- 
cretary of  the  province,  and  had  been  formerly 
convinced. 

I  went  from  this  place  among  the  Indians, 
and  spoke  to  them  by  an  interpreter,  showing 
them,  "  That  God  made  all  things  in  six  days, 
and  made  but  one  woman  for  one  man  ;  and 
that  God  did  drown  the  old  world  because  of 
their  wickedness.  Afterwards,  1  spoke  to 
them  concerning  Christ,  showing  them,  that 
he  died  for  all  men,  for  their  sins,  as  well  as  for 
others  ;  and  had  enlightened  them  as  well  as 
others  ;  and  that  if  they  did  that  which  was 
evil,  he  would  burn  them  ;  but  if  they  did  well, 
they  should  not  be  burned."  There  was 
among  them  their  young  king  and  others  of 
their  chief  men,  who  seemed  to  receive  kindly 
what  I  said  to  them. 

Having  visited  the  north  part  of  Carolina, 
and  made  a  little  entrance  for  truth  upon  the 
people  there,  we  began  to  return  again  towards 
Virginia,  having  several  meetings  in  our  way, 
wherein  we  had  good  service  for  the  Lord,  the 
people  being  generally  tender  and  open  ; 
blessed  be  the  Lord  !  We  lay  one  night  at  the 
secretary's,  to  which  we  had  much  ado  to  get ; 
for  the  water  being  shallow,  we  could  not  bring 
our  boat  to  shore.  But  the  secretary's  wife, 
seeing  our  strait,  came  herself  in  a  canoe  (her 
husband  being  from  home)  and  brought  us  to 
land.  By  next  morning  our  boat  was  sunk, 
and  full  of  water  ;  but  we  got  her  up,  mended 
her,  and  went  away  in  her  that  day  about 
twenty-four  miles,  the  water  being  rough,  and 
the  winds  high  :  but  the  great  power  of  God 
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was  seen,  in  carrying  us  safe  in  that  rotten 
boat.  In  our  return  we  had  a  very  precious 
meeting  at  Hugh  Smith's  ;  praised  be  the  Lord 
for  ever  !  The  people  were  very  tender,  and 
very  good  service  we  had  amongst  them.  There 
was  at  this  meeting  an  Indian  captain,  who 
was  very  loving  ;  and  acknowledged  it  to  be 
truth  that  was  spoken.  There  was  also  one 
of  the  Indian  priests,  whom  they  called  a  Pau- 
waw,  who  sat  soberly  among  the  people.  The 
ninth  of  the  tenth  month  we  got  back  to  Bon- 
ner's-Creek,  where  we  had  left  our  horses  ; 
having  spent  about  eighteen  days  in  the  north 
of  Carolina. 

(To  be  continued^ 

FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

Note  to  the  Historical  Sketches  of  the  Society 

of  Friends. 

Through  inadvertency,  an  error  in  the  second 
number  of  these  sketches  escaped  correction, 
although  it  was  noticed  before  the  manuscript 
was  sent  to  press.  Instead  of  saying  that  Ann 
Austin  and  Mary  Fisher  arrived  in  Boston  not 
ten  years  after  the  first  preaching  and  convince- 
raent  by  George  Fox,  it  should  have  been  "  in 
little  more,  tfec."  The  facts  are,  that  George 
Fox's  first  preaching  was  in  1643  ;  in  1644 
many  were  convinced  in  Leicestershire,  and 
many  in  Warwickshire  in  the  year  following. 
The  attention  of  the  writer  of  these  sketches 
was  called  to  tliis  error  by  a  letter  from  a  vener- 
able Friend  in  Rhode  Island,  who  also  pointed 
out  another  in  the  account  of  the  origin  of  that 
colony.  It  was  the  settlement  on  Rhode  Isl- 
and and  not  at  Providence,  which  Wm.  Cod- 
dington  was  the  great  instrument  in  forming. 
The  settlement  at  Providence  was  founded  in 
1635  by  Roger  Williams,  who  had  been  ban- 
ished in  the  preceding  year  from  Salem,  on 
account  of  his  heretical  opinions,  not  the  least 
offensive  of  which  was,  that  to  punish  a  man 
for  any  nnatter  of  conscience  is  persecution. 
In  1637,  the  religious  dissentions  in  New  Eng- 
land still  continuing,  John  Clark,  Coddington, 
and  sixteen  others,  resolved  to  seek  a  place 
where  they  could  enjoy  true  liberty  of  con- 
science. By  the  advice  and  aid  of  Roger  Wil- 
liams, they  purchased  of  the  Indians,  the  island 
then  called  by  them  Aquetneck.  W.  Codding- 
ton, who  was  the  principal  promoter  of  this  en- 
terprise, "  came  to  New  England  with  Gov. 
Winthrop  as  an  assistant  in  1630  ;  and  was  a 
principal  merchant  in  Boston,  where  he  built  the 
first  brick  house.  In  1637,  when  the  conten- 
tions ran  high  in  Massachusetts,  he  was  grieved 
at  the  proceedings  of  the  court  against  Mr. 
Wheelwright  and  others  ;  but  not  availing  in  his 
opposition  to  those  measures,  he  relinquished 
his  advantageous  situation  at  Boston,  and  his 
"  large  propriety  and  improvements  at  Brain- 
tree  ;"  accompanied  the  emigrants  who  on 
that  occasion  left  the  colony,  and  was  the  great 
instrument  in  effecting  the  original  settlement 
of  Rhode  Island.  In  1647,  he  assisted  in 
forming  a  body  of  laws  for  that  colony,  and  was 
the  next  year  chosen  governor,  but  declined 
the  office.  In  1651  he  received  a  commission 
from  England,  to  be  governor  ;  but  finding  the 
people  jealous,  lest  "  the  commission  might 
affect  their  land  and  liberties,"  he  resigned  it. 


He  was  afterwards  repeatedly  prevailed  upon 
to  accept  the  chief  magistracy ;  and  was  in 
that  oflice  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  1678,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age.  He 
appears  to  have  been  prudent  in  his  adminis- 
tration, and  active  in  promoting  the  welfare  of 
the  little  commonwealth  which  he  had  in  a 
manner  founded.  Holmes,  J.p.  444."  The 
two  colonies  of  Providence  Plantations  and 
Rhode  Island,  were  for  several  years  independ- 
ent of  each  other,  until  Roger  Williams  ob- 
tained his  charter  in  the  year  1643.  This 
charter  does  not  contain  a  single  word  on  the 
subject  of  religious  liberty.  It  is  true,  that 
in  the  year  1640,  previous  to  the  granting  of  a 
charter,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Provi- 
dence agreed  to  establish  a  form  of  govern- 
ment for  themselves  :  one  article  of  which  was, 
"  Wee  agree,  as  formerly  hath  bin  the  liberties 
of  the  town,  so  still,  to  hould  forth  liberty  of 
conscience."  The  settlers  on  Rhode  Island  also 
determined  at  a  general  election  held  in  1641, 
that  "  none  should  be  accounted  delinquent 
for  doctrine,  provided  it  be  not  directly  repug- 
nant to  the  established  government  and  laws." 

These  circumstances  render  it  the  more  re- 
markable, that  in  so  short  time  thereafter, 
although  Roger  Williams  himself  was  sent  as 
colonial  agent  to  London,  to  obtain  the  charter, 
all  mention  of  religious  toleration  should  have 
been  omitted  in  it. 

The  charter  of   1643  continued  in  force 
until  1663,  when  another  was  obtained  from 
King  Charles  II.    It  is  in  this  instrument  that 
the    celebrated    provision   is  contained,  for 
which  Roger  Williams  has  hitherto  had  all  the 
credit.    It  declared,  that  "  no  person  within 
the  said  colony,  at  any  time  hereafter,  shall  in 
any  wise  be  molested,  punished,  disquieted,  or 
called  in  question,  for  any  differences  in  opi- 
nion in  matters  of  religion,  &.c.  but  that  all  and 
every  persons  may  from  time  to  time,  and  at 
all  times  hereafter,  freely  and  fully  have  and 
enjoy  his  and  their  own  judgments  and  con- 
sciences, in  matters  of  religious  concernments, 
throughout  the  tract  of  land  hereafter  men- 
tioned, they  behaving  themselves  peaceably  and 
quietly,  and  not  using  this  liberty  to  licentious- 
ness and  profaneness,  nor  to  the  civil  injury 
and  outward  disturbance  of  others."  The 
charter  further  sets  forth  the  desire  of  the 
colonists,  "  that  it  is  much  on  their  hearts  (if 
they  be  permitted)  to  hold  forth  a  lively  experi- 
ment, that  a  most  flourishing  civil  state  may 
stand  and  best  be  maintained,  and  that  among  ■ 
our  English  subjects,  with  a  full  liberty  in  re-  ' 
ligious  concernments,  and   that   true  piety, 
rightly  grounded  upon  gospel  principles,  will 
give  the  best  and  greatest  security  to  sovereign- 
ty, and  will  lay  in  the  hearts  of  men  the  strong-  i 
est  obligations  to  true  loyalty."    It  must  be  : 
borne  in  mind,  that  between  the  date  of  the  [ 
first  and  of  the  second  charter,  the  great  com- 
mercial advantages  enjoyed  by  Rhode  Island  : 
had  given  it  a  decided  preponderance  in  the  i 
aflairs  of  the  colony.    In  proof  of  this  it  may  i 
be  observed,  that  in  the  first  charter  the  towns  i 
are  enumerated  thus.  Providence,  Portsmouth, 
and  Newport ;  and  the  title  of  the  colony  is  ' 
"  Providence  Plantations,  in  the  Narraganset  i 
Bay,  New  England."    The  second  charter  is  I 
set  forth  as  being  granted  on  the  petition  of  the  < 


"  free  inhabitants  of  our  island,  called  Rhode 
Island,  and  the  rest  of  the  colony  of  Providence 
Plantations,  in  the  Narraganset  Bay,  in  New 
England."    The  agent  in  procuring  this  char- 
ter  was  John  Clarke,  the  friend  and  confidant 
of  Coddington.    When  the  first  apportionment 
of  representatives  to  the  colonial  assembly, 
under  the  new  charter,  was  made,  ten  out  of 
eighteen,  the  whole  number  of  which  that  body 
consisted,  were  from  Rhode  Island.    The  title 
of  the  colony  under  the  new  charter,  was  "  the 
Colony  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plan- 
tations."   Whoever  has  examined  the  trans- 
actions of  that  early  period,  will  be  at  no  loss 
for  the  causes  which  induced  Wm.  Coddington 
and  his  friends  to  insist  upon  the  insertion  of 
this  clause  in  the  charter.    They  entertained 
an  opinion  that  Roger  Williams  had  become 
elated  with  the  distinction  he  enjoyed,  and  was 
'  a  vain  and  unstable  man.    They  thought  they 
had  seen  in  him  a  disposition  to  overawe,  by 
the  terrors  of  the  magistracy,  the  religious 
opinions  of  the  colonists.*    He  had  solicited 
the  aid  of  Massachusetts  in  suppressing  what 
was  termed  the  insolences  of  one  Samuel  Gor- 
ton, a  Quietist,  who  had  fled  from  Plymouth  to 
Providence.    They  knew,  moreover,  that  he 
partook  of  the  bitter  hatred  and  unfounded 
jealousies  against  the  Quakers,  which  prevailed 
at  that  time  in  New  England,  and  subsequently 
to  the  period  of  which  I  write,  betrayed  him 
into  the  most  unbecoming  violence  of  language 
towards  them.    It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising 
that  the  colonists  on  Rhode  Island,  a  large 
number  of  the  most  respectable  of  whom  had 
joined  the  Society  of  Friends,  should  seek  to 
place  the  religious  liberty  they  enjoyed,  above 
the  reach  of  party  excitement  or  local  jealous- 
ies, and  to  incorporate  it  as  a  fijndamental 
principle  of  their  social  compact,  into  the 
charter  fi  'om  the  crown.    W^e  are  borne  out, 
by  the  evidence  thus  produced,  in  the  asser- 
tion, that  if  the  first  proclamation  of  religious 
liberty  in  New  England  was  due  to  the  Bap- 
tists of  Providence,  it  was  the  Quakers  of 
Rhode  Island  who  secured  it  as  an  unalienable 
right  to  their  posterity,  and  placed  it  for  ever 
beyond  the  power  of  the  unsparing  rage  of 
sectarian  bigotry. 

*  See  a  letter  of  Richard  Scott,  in  the  appendix 
to  "  A  New  England  Firebrand  Quenched."  This 
Richard  Scott  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  Friend 
who  settled  in  Providence.  He  was  the  husband  of 
Catharine  Scott,  who  was  cruelly  whipped  in  Boston 
in  1658,  for  expressing-  freely  her  horror  at  the  cruel- 
ties practised  upon  the  Quakers. 


To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Friend." 
The  following  extracts  from  the  valuable 
epistle  of  Polycarp  to  the  Philippians,  may 
not  be  unacceptable  to  the  readers  of  "  The 
Friend:" — he  is  supposed  to  have  lived  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  first  century,  and  is 
stated  by  Tertullian  and  Jerome  to  have  been 
the  immediate  attendant  or  disciple  of  John 
the  apostle  : — it  may  also  be  added  that  the 
epistle  is  undoubtedly  genuine. 

It  is  addressed,  "  Polycarp  and  the  elders 
that  are  with  him,  to  the  church  of  God  which 
is  at  Philippi.  Mercy  unto  you  and  peace 
from  God  Almighty,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
our  Saviour,  be  multiplied."  B. 
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"  Girding  up  the  loins  of  your  mind,  serve 
the  Lord  with  fear  and  in  truth,  laying  aside 
all  empty  and  vain  talking,  and  the  error 
wherein  so  many  are  involved,  believe  in  Him 
that  raised  up  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  from  the 
dead,  and  gave  him  glory  and  a  throne  at  his 
right  hand;  to  whom  all  things  both  in  heaven 
and  in  earth  are  made  subject,  who  shall  come 
to  be  the  Judge  of  the  quick  and  dead,  whose 
blood  God  will  require  of  them  that  believe 
not  in  Him.  But  He  that  raised  up  Christ 
from  the  dead  shall  also  raise  up  us  if  we  do 
his  will,  and  walk  in  his  commandments,  and 
love  those  things  which  he  loved. 

"  Let  us  arm  ourselves  with  the  armour  of 
righteousness;  and  in  the  first  place  be  instruct- 
ed ourselves  to  walk  according  to  the  com- 
mandments of  the  Lord,  and  next  teach  your 
wives  to  walk  likewise  according  to  the  faith, 
given  them,  in  charity,  in  purity;  loving  their 
own  husbands  with  all  sincerity,  and  to  bring 
up  their  children  in  the  discipline  and  fear  of 
the  Lord.  The  widows  likewise  teach  that 
they  be  sober  as  to  what  concerns  the  faith  of 
the  Lord, — that  they  keep  themselves  from  all 
slandering,  detraction,  and  every  evil  work  ; 
and  that  they  are  the  altars  of  God,  that  he 
surveys  the  sacrifice,  from  whom  nothing  is 
hid,  neither  our  reasonings,  our  thoughts,  nor 
the  secrets  of  our  hearts.  Likewise  let  the 
deacons  be  unblameable  before  his  righteous 
presence,  as  the  ministers  of  God  in  Christ 
and  not  of  men; — not  false  accusers,  not  dou- 
ble-tongued, not  lovers  of  money,  but  mode- 
rate in  all  things  ;  compassionate,  diligent, 
walking  according  to  the  truth  of  the  Lord, 
who  became  the  deacon  or  servant  of  all. 
Let  the  young  men  also  be  unblameable  in  all 
things,  above  all,  taking  care  of  their  purity, 
restraining  themselves  from  all  that  is  evil.  For 
it  is  good  to  get  above  the  lusts  of  the  world, 
seeing  every  lust  wars  against  the  spirit. 
The  virgins  also,  let  them  walk  in  a  spotless 
and  undefiled  conscience.  Let  the  elders  be 
tender  and  compassionate  towards  all,  turning 
them  from  their  errors,  visiting  all  that  are 
weak,  not  neglectful  of  the  widow,  the  orphan, 
and  the  poor,  ever  providing  that  which  is 
honest  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man  :  abstain- 
ing from  all  wrath,  respect  of  persons,  and 
unrighteous  judgment;  being  clear  of  all  cove- 
tousness  ;  not  easy  to  believe  a  report  against 
any  man  ;  not  severe  in  judgment,  knowing 
that  we  are  all  faulty  and  obnoxious  to  punish- 
ment. If  we  pray  to  the  Lord,  that  he  would 
forgive  us,  we  ought  also  to  forgive  others  ; — 
for  we  are  all  in  the  sight  of  Him  who  is  Lord 
and  God,  and  must  all  stand  before  the  judg- 
ment seat  of  Christ,  and  shall  every  one  give 
an  account  of  hiniself. 

"  Be  zealous  of  that  which  is  good,  abstain- 
ing from  offences  and  from  false  brethren,  and 
those  who  bear  the  name  of  Christ  in  hypo- 
crisy. For  every  one  that  confesseth  not 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh,  is  anti- 
christ; and  he  who  doth  not  acknowledge  the 
martyrdom  of,  or  suffering  upon  the  cross,  is 
of  the  devil  ;  and  whosoever  perverts  the 
oracles  of  the  Lord  to  his  own  lusts,  and  says 
that  there  shall  neither  be  any  resurrection  or 
judgment,  that  man  is  the  first  born  of  Satan. 
Leaving  therefore  the  vanity  of  many  and 


their  false  doctrine,  let  us  return  to  the  word 
which  was  delivered  to  us  from  the  beginning, 
*  watching  unto  prayer,'  persevering  in  fasting 
and  supplications,  beseeching  the  all-seeing 
God  that  he  would  not  lead  us  into  temptation; 
as  the  Lord  hath  said,  '  the  spirit  truly  is  will- 
ing, but  the  flesh  is  weak.'  Let  us,  therefore, 
constantly  and  steadfastly  adhere  to  Christ 
Jesus,  who  is  our  hope  and  the  earnest  of  our 
righteousness;  who  bare  our  sins  in  his  own 
body  on  the  tree,  who  did  no  sin,  neither  was 
guile  found  in  his  mouth  ;  but  suffered  all  for 
us,  that  we  might  live  through  him.  Let  us, 
then,  imitate  his  patience,  and  if  we  suffer  for 
his  name,  we  glorify  him;  for  such  a  pattern 
he  set  us  in  himself,  and  this  we  have  believed. 

"  Wherefore  I  exhort  all  of  you  that  ye  obey 
the  word  of  righteousness,  and  exercise  all 
manner  of  patience,  as  you  have  seen  set  forth 
before  your  eyes,  not  only  in  the  blessed  Igna- 
tius and  Zosimus  and  Rufus,  but  in  others  also 
among  yourselves,  and  in  Paul  himself,  and  the 
rest  of  the  apostles,  being  assured  that  all  these 
have  not  run  in  vain,  but  in  faith  and  righteous- 
ness; and  are  gone  to  the  place  that  was  pro- 
mised to  them  of  the  Lord,  of  whose  suffer- 
ings they  were  made  partakers;  for  they  loved 
not  this  present  world,  but  him  who  both  died, 
and  was  raised  up  again  by  God  for  us. 

"  Stand  fast  therefore  in  these  things,  and  fol- 
low the  example  of  the  Lord;  being  firm  and 
immutable  in  the  faith:  lovers  of  the  brother- 
hood, kindly  affectionate  one  to  another,  united 
in  the  truth,  carrying  yourselves  meekly  to 
each  other.  I  trust  that  ye  are  well  exercised 
in  the  holy  Scriptures. 

"  Now  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Je- 
sus Christ,  and  he  himself  who  is  our  ever- 
lasting High  Priest,  the  Son  of  God,  even  Je- 
sus Christ,  build  you  up  in  faith  and  truth,  and 
in  all  meekness  and  gentleness,  in  patience, 
forbearance,  in  purity  ;  and  grant  unto  you  a 
portion  and  inheritance  among  his  saints:  and 
to  us  with  you,  and  to  all  under  heaven,  who 
shall  believe  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  in 
his  Father,  who  raised  him  from  the  dead.  Be 
ye  safe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Grace  be 
with  you  all.  Amen." 


Report  of  the  Committee  on  Education,  ap- 
pointed hy  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends, 
held  in  Philadelphia. 

At  a  Yearly  Meeting,  held  in  Philadelphia, 
by  adjournments,  from  the  nineteenth  of  the 
fourth  month  to  the  twenty-fourth  of  the  same, 
inclusive,  1830. 

The  attention  of  the  meeting  having  been 
drawn  to  the  deeply  interesting  subject  of  the 
right  education  of  our  youth,  and  being  im- 
pressed with  its  importance  to  the  best  interests 
of  Society,  and  sensible  of  the  pecuHar  trials 
which  Friends  have  to  encounter  at  the  present 
time,  in  their  small  meetings,  it  was  concluded 
to  separate  a  committee  to  enter  fully  into  a 
consideration  of  this  important  subject,  in  all 
its  parts;  and  if  any  way  should  present  to  ob- 
viate or  lessen  the  existing  difficulties,  and  to 
promote  this  interesting  concern,  they  are  de- 
sired to  report  to  a  future  sitting.  Five  Friends 
were  accordingly  appointed  from  each  quar- 
terly meeting. 


Twenty  fourth  of  the  month,  and  seventh  of  the 
week. 

A  report  from  the  committee  appointed  on 
the  subject  of  the  education  of  our  youth  being 
produced  and  read,  and,  on  deliberate  consid- 
eration, fully  united  with;  it  was  directed  to  be 
printed  for  distribution,  and  the  advice  and 
propositions  therein  contained,  are  affection- 
ately and  earnestly  recommended  to  the  ob- 
servance of  our  subordinate  meetings,  and  our 
members  generally. 

To  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

The  committee  appointed  to  consider  the 
subject  of  the  right  education  of  our  youth, 
and  whether  any  way  presents  to  lessen  or  ob- 
viate the  existing  difficulties  in  relation  there- 
to, have  had  several  meetings,  and  weightily 
considered  these  subjects.  They  are  united  in 
the  belief  that  the  first  and  most  important 
step  towards  the  accomplishment  of  this  great 
object,  is,  for  Friends,  throughout  the  yearly 
meeting,  both  individually,  and  in  their  quar- 
terly, monthly,  and  preparative  meetings,  to 
dwell  under  a  sense  of  its  magnitude,  and  of 
their  own  responsibility.  The  difficulties  on 
every  hand  are  great  and  discouraging,  and  it 
is  only  as  we  bring  our  minds  to  a  sense  of  the 
importance  of  a  guarded  religious  education 
over  all  considerations  of  convenience  or  world- 
ly profits,  that  we  shall  be  strengthened  to 
make  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  that  appear  to 
be  required  by  the  circumstances  in  which  we 
are  placed.  If  the  children  of  Friends  are  ex- 
pected to  grow  up  with  an  attachment  to  the 
Society  and  its  doctrines,  and  to  conform  to 
the  testimonies  we  believe  ourselves  called 
upon  to  maintain,  it  must  become  the  fervent 
religious  concern  of  parents  to  commence  the 
work  at  an  early  period  in  fife.  They  must  be 
instructed  in  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the 
Christian  religion,  in  the  nature  and  grounds 
of  our  own  peculiar  testimonies,  and  their  ten- 
der minds  imbued  with  a  love  of  piety  and  ho- 
liness. Above  all,  we  should  be  engaged  to 
enforce  these  precepts  by  a  corresponding  life, 
and  to  show  them  that  we  are  more  anxious  to 
promote  their  religious  welfare  than  any  tem- 
poral advantages. 

Unquestionably,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  parent 
who  possesses  the  means,  to  give  his  children 
liberal  instruction  in  useful  knowledge,  and  to 
cultivate  those  mental  endownnents  which  a  be- 
neficent Creator  has  bestowed  on  man  for  a 
noble  purpose.  But  this  is  not  the  primary 
concern.  It  is  of  more  importance  to  guard 
them  from  the  contagion  of  corrupt  principles 
and  evil  example;  and  the  present  condition 
of  this  yearly  meeting,  renders  this  considera- 
tion one  of  extensive  practical  application. 

Many  of  the  schools,  formerly  under  the  care 
of  monthly  and  preparative  meetings,  are  now 
under  the  control  of  the  separatists,  and  are 
chiefly  taught  by  persons  of  that  description, 
or  composed  of  their  children.  If  the  children 
of  Friends  are  sent  to  these  schools,  it  exposes 
them  to  the  influence  of  sentiments  adverse  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  to 
the  testimonies,  the  discipline,  and  the  order  of 
our  religious  Society.  In  some  neighbourhoods 
there  are  no  other  schools  than  such  as  these. 
We  have  felt  a  tender  sympathy  for  religiously 
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exercised  parents,  who  are  thus  situated,  and 
who  cannot  conscientiously  subject  their  off- 
spring to  the  influence  of  such  evil  communi- 
cations. We  earnestly  desire  that  they  may 
dwell  deeply  under  their  concern,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  as  this  becomes  more  prevalent,  a 
way  will  be  opened  for  the  relief  of  Friends,  in 
places  where  the  prospect  is  now  very  discou- 
raging. We  therefore  recommend  that  the 
yearly  meeting  earnestly  advise  its  several 
quarterly  meetings  to  enter  deeply  into  the  im- 
portant subject  of  education,  and  to  promote  in 
the  subordinate  meelings,  the  establishment  of 
schools,  to  be  taught  by  members  of  our  reli- 
gious Society,  under  the  superintendence  of 
monthly  or  preparative  meetings;  and  that  a 
vigilant  care  be  exercised  in  all  such  schools, 
to  instruct  the  children  in  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  the  peculiar  testimonies 
of  our  religious  Society;  and  that  each  quar- 
terly meeting  raise  a  school  fund,  to  be  applied, 
under  the  direction  of  a  committee,  to  the  as- 
sistance of  those  meetings  and  families  which 
may  require  such  aid.  The  daily  reading  of 
the  holy  Scriptures,  and  the  regular  attendance 
of  the  scholars  at  mid-week  meetings,  where 
it  is  practicable,  should  be  enjoined  at  all  these 
schools. 

It  is,  however,  important  for  Friends  to  bear 
in  mind,  that  the  business  of  education  must  be 
begun  at  home,  and  that  the  discipline  and  do- 
cility, which  will  enable  children  to  profit  by 
the  instructions  of  their  teachers,  and  which 
often  determine  the  course  of  their  future  life, 
should  be  inculcated  there.  Earnestly  do  we 
desire  that  a  religious  sense  of  these  important 
truths  may  more  and  more  prevail  in  our  So- 
ciety. Were  this  the  case,  we  believe  that 
there  would  scarcely  be  found  any  situation  so 
destitute  or  remote,  as  to  deprive  a  child  of  the 
advantages  of  a  religious  education  and  of  the 
rudiments  of  school  learning.  The  business 
of  instructing  in  the  elements  of  learning  does 
not  demand  extensive  acquirements.  There 
are  few  persons  of  common  abilities,  who  have 
themselves  been  taught  these  elements,  upon 
whom  a  proper  religious  concern  for  the  wel- 
fare of  their  offspring  would  not  confer  a  suf- 
ficient qualification  for  this  purpose.  And 
where  Friends  are  so  situated  as  not  to  be  with- 
in the  reach  of  a  suitable  school,  we  believe  it 
will  become  their  religious  duty  to  cultivate, 
according  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  the  tender 
plants  committed  to  their  charge. 

There  are  neighbourhoods,  in  which  but  two 
or  three  families  of  Friends  are  situated,  and 
these  at  a  remote  distance  from  their  brethren. 
It  is  recommended  to  such  to  assist  each 
other  in  the  instruction  of  their  children,  in 
case  regularly  qualified  teachers  cannot  be  ob- 
tained. 

In  order  more  fully  to  bring  this  subject  be- 
fore our  next  yearly  meeting,  it  is  further  re- 
commended, that  the  quarterly  meetings  be 
enjoined  to  make  a  full  report  thereto,  respect- 
ing the  state  of  education  within  their  respec- 
tive limits,  the  number  of  schools  establislied, 
the  aid  they  have  extended  to  subordinate 
meetings  in  advancing  this  important  concern, 
and  the  number  and  situations  of  those  meet- 
ings, if  any,  in  which  such  schools  do  not  exist. 

On  considering  the  situation  of  the  boarding 


school  at  Westtown,  we  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend, that  in  order  more  widely  to  spread  its 
usefulness,  the  price  for  the  board  and  tuition 
of  children,  members  of  our  own  yearly  meet- 
ing, at  that  seminary,  be  reduced  to  sixty  dol- 
lars per  annum:*  and  also,  that  it  be  recom- 
mended to  Friends  throughout  the  yearly 
meeting,  to  enter  into  voluntary  subscriptions 
and  donations,  in  order  to  raise  a  fund,  to  be 
applied  under  the  direction  of  the  committee 
charged  with  the  care  of  the  school,  to  defray 
a  part,  or  the  whole  of  the  expenses  of  those 
children,  members  of  our  yearly  meeting, 
whose  parents  are  not  in  circumstances  to  edu- 
cate them  there. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  committee, 

.HiNCHMAN  Haines, 
John  Foesythe. 

Philadelphia, fourth  month,  24th,  1830. 

Extracted  from  the  minutes  of  the  yearly^ 
meeting,  Samdel  Bettle,  Clerk. 

*The  boarding  school  committee  have  concluded 
that  the  change  of  price  take  place  from  and  after  the 
1st  of  the  5th  month,  1830. 


FOR  THE  FRIEND. 
(Continued  from  p.  256.) 

So  far  as  we  have  investigated  the  treat- 
ment of  Ezra  Comfort,  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  Friends,  it  presents  indisputable  evi- 
dence of  the  devotion  of  John  Comly  to  the 
cause  of  Elias  Hicks,  in  which  he  sacrificed 
the  feelings  and  the  rights  of  his  friend  and  the 
principles  of  our  religious  Society,  to  promote 
the  mischievous  designs  of  the  new  sect. 

In  a  controversy  conducted  at  Wilmington 
between  a  Friend  under  the  assumed  name  of 
Amicus  and  a  clergyman  under  that  of  Paul, 
the  "reputation  of  our  religious  Society"  be- 
came implicated  by  the  Socinian  opinions  of 
Amicus,  who  appeared  to  write  on  its  behalf. 
In  the  latter  part  of  1822,  before  the  arrival  of 
E.  Hicks  in  this  city,  and  consequently  before 
the  attempt  to  arrest  his  doctrines,  the  subject 
claimed  the  attention  of  the  meeting  for  suf- 
ferings. It  came  strictly  within  their  province, 
as  the  representatives  of  the  Society  within  the 
limits  of  Philadelphia  yearly  meeting,  specially 
appointed,  according  to  the  articles  of  their 
constitution,  "  to  appear  on  its  behalf  in  any 
cases  where  the  interest,  or  reputation  of  our 
religious  Society  may  render  it  needful,"  and 
"  to  take  the  oversight  and  inspection  of  all 
writings  proposed  to  be  printed  relative  to  our 
religious  principles  or  testimonies,  and  to  pro- 
mote or  suppress  the  same,  at  their  discretion; 
also  to  print,  or  distribute  any  writings  already 
published  by  the  Society,  or  which  may  be 
oflered  for  inspection  as  aforesaid,  and  ap- 
proved." See  Discipline,  pp.  55,  56.  A  com- 
mittee was  named  to  examine  these  essays, 
and  on  their  report  another  was  appointed  to 
prepare  and  propose  to  the  meeting  what  they 
might  believe  proper  for  it  to  issue  on  tlie  oc- 
casion, of  which  John  Comly  was  one.  Be- 
sides preparing  a  pajier,  disavowing  on  behalf 
of  the  Society  all  connexion  witii  the  essays  of 
Amicus,  and  responsibility  for  the  sentiments 
they  contained,  extracts  from  the  writings  of 
several  of  the  early  Quakers  were  thrown  to- 
gether, so  as  to  exhibit  a  concise  view  of  those 


fundamental  doctrines,  as  they  have  always 
been  held  by  Friends,  which  the  Socinianism 
of  Amicus  perverted,  and  by  which  he  most 
shamefully  traduced  their  religious  character; 
particularly  respecting  the  divinity  and  offices 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ;  and 
also  upon  the  authenticity  and  divine  authority 
of  the  holy  Scriptures.  So  far  from  making 
any  objections  to  the  essays  in  this  committee, 
J.  Comly  expressed  his  assent  to  them,  and 
they  were  adopted  by  the  meeting  for  sufferings 
with  much  harmony. 

These  extracts  were  originally  prepared  for 
insertion  in  the  paper  where  the  doctrines  of 
the  Society  had  been  misrepresented ;  but 
after  they  were  considered  and  approved  by 
the  meeting,  it  was  believed  that  the  minute 
disavowing  the  essays  of  Amicus  would  be 
sufficient;  and  the  extracts  were  then  directed 
to  be  printed  in  a  pamphlet  for  general  distri- 
bution. 

The  Christian  doctrines  contained  in  those 
extracts,  being  so  evidently  those  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  founded  upon  the  holy  Scriptures, 
the  Hicksites  could  not  with  any  face,  at  that 
early  stage,  openly  disavow  them  in  the  meet- 
ing ;  but  they  secretly  misrepresented  them 
without,  and  awakened  the  apprehensions  of 
many  members,  by  whispering  about  that  the 
meeting  for  sufferings  was  about  issuing  a 
creed,  and  that  it  was  intended  to  disown  all 
who  should  not  conform  to  it.  In  this  nefari- 
ous business,  there  is  good  cause  to  believe 
that  John  Comly  and  Abm.  Lower  were  chief 
agents.  The  angry  spirit  which  was  kindled 
up  among  the  Hicksites  against  these  extracts, 
when  they  were  read  in  the  yearly  meeting, 
only  about  four  months  subsequent  to  the 
Green  street  interview  with  E.  Hicks,  is  fresh 
in  our  recollection.  The  opposition  made  to 
him  by  Friends,  was  on  account  of  his  unsound 
doctrine ;  the  contrast  between  which,  and 
their  principles  recited  in  the  extracts,  was 
too  evident  to  escape  the  enmity  and  most 
vigorous  resistance  of  his  followers.  On  the 
reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  for  suf- 
ferings containing  the  extracts,  a  valuable  ju- 
dicious Friend  rose,  and  said  he  felt  more  than 
a  liberty  to  express  his  entire  unity  with  the 
proceedings  of  that  meeting,  and  he  wished 
their  encouragement.  John  Comfort  of  the 
Falls  then  rose  and  said,  "  I  feel  an  impulse 
on  my  mind  to  say,  as  regards  that  creed  or 
declaration  of  faith,  who  hath  required  this  at 
your  hands  ?"  This  speech  operated  like  a 
match  upon  a  mass  of  combustible  matter,  and 
soon  showed  the  effect  of  the  secret  machina- 
tions used  to  prepare  the  party  for  a  conflict. 
Several  declared  their  disunity  with  the  docu- 
ment and  its  doctrine.  One  stated  he  "  be- 
lieved as  firmly  as  any  man  in  Almighty  God, 
and  in  Jesus  Christ  inwardly  revealed  in  the 
soul  of  man;  but  that  as  to  the  outward  body 
of  Christ,  and  its  death  upon  the  cross,  we  had 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it."  Another,  that 
"  the  doctrines  were  contrary  to  reason,  reve- 
lation, and  the  Scriptures."  Otiiers  followed 
in  the  same  strain  of  remark,  and  many  speak- 
ing at  the  same  time  in  quick  succession, 
much  noise  and  confusion  were  created.  One 
of  them  said  "  he  could  not  permit  a  society  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  to  adopt  such  an  in- 
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strument  as  that  was,  without  expressing  his 
unqualified  disapprobation  of  it."  He  then 
went  into  an  argument  to  disprove  the  doctrine, 
and  ended  with  a  slander  on  Wni.  Penn,  whom 
he  charged  with  saying,  that  whatever  reason 
could  not  comprehend,  ought  to  be  rejected  as 
false.  As  soon  as  these  remarks  were  closed, 
a  considerable  number  showed  their  approba- 
tion by  loud  vociferations,  to  their  own  disgrace 
and  the  indignity  of  the  meeting.  A  proposi- 
tion being  made  to  adjourn,  it  prevailed. 

This  gave  the  followers  of  Elias  Hicks  time 
to  deliberate  and  prepare  their  plans  for  ope- 
ration the  succeeding  morning.  A  caucus, 
we  were  informed,  was  held  in  the  evening. 
Flushed  with  their  success  in  raising  such  a 
clamour  against  the  little  book,  it  was  con- 
cluded they  should  propose  the  total  oblitera- 
tion of  the  extracts  from  the  minutes  of  the 
meeting  for  sufferings;  and  Dr.  Robert  Moore, 
a  signer  of  one  of  the  certificates  lately  pre- 
pared to  screen  Elias  Hicks,  was  fixed  on  to 
open  it  next  morning.  Accordingly,  on  the 
opening  of  the  meeting  he  arose,  and,  express- 
ing his  disunity  with  the  creed  or  declaration 
of  faith,  which  he  said  the  meeting  for  sufl!er- 
ings  had  gotten  np  to  suit  their  own  purposes, 
he  proposed  that  it  should  be  expunged  from 
their  minutes.  Several  called  out  their  appro- 
bation. Elisha  Dawson  proposed  that  a  com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  examine  the  proceed- 
ings of  that  meeting  and  report  to  a  future 
meeting.  A.  Lower  approved  of  this,  and 
further  proposed  that  they  be  instructed  to 
consider  the  constitution  of  that  meeting;  he 
thought  a  radical  change  was  wanting,  &c. 
Robert  Moore  said  the  proposition  of  Abm. 
Lower  might  at  some  future  sitting  very  pro- 
perly claim  the  attention  of  a  committee,  but 
he  must  say,  he  "  could  not  unite  with  referring 
the  subject  before  the  meeting  to  a  committee. 
What  is  that  committee  to  do  ?  are  they  to  tell 
U3  whether  we  are  to  adopt  that  creed  ?  this 
meeting,  I  believe,  is  not  prepared  to  adopt  it, 
and  I  hope  it  will  now  be  directed  to  be  struck 
off  the  minutes."  Edwin  A.  Atlee  signalized 
himself  by  the  violence  of  his  speeches.  He 
said,  give  men  power  and  they  will  exercise 
it ;  who  are  the  meeting  for  sufferings  ?  are 
we  to  be  governed  by  the  meeting  for  suffer- 
ings 1  they  may  be  good  men,  but  they  are 
fallible  ;  he  was  not  for  licentiousness,  but  li- 
berty, rational  liberty!!  Edward  Hicks  de- 
clared his  disunity  with  the  extracts,  and  talked 
about  the  creeds  and  confessions  of  faith 
published  by  councils  and  synods,  which  he 
alleged  were  the  cause  of  all  the  divisions  and 
quarrels  which  had  existed.  He  said  that  the 
tremendous  crisis  was  come — he  wished  the 
members  of  the  meeting  for  sufferings  to  give 
up  the  extracts — "  you  cannot^  you  dare  not 
urge  or  saddle  them  upon  the  society''' — he 
wished  the  young  people  to  speak  their  senti- 
ments— but  calmly — to  speak  as  the  oracles  of 
God — he  was  glad  they  had  come  forward  and 
spoke  as  they  did.  When  they  were  told  that 
the  doctrines  were  contained  in  the  Discipline, 
several  attempted  to  conceal  their  disunity  with 
them  by  saying,  they  could  believe  them  as 
they  stood  in  the  books  whence  they  were  ex- 
tracted. None  of  E.  Hicks's  discourses  had 
yet  been  committed  to  print,  and  it  was  too 


early  for  the  more  politic  and  chief  men  among 
his  followers  to  make  a  direct  and  open  ac- 
knowledgment of  their  principles.  Many 
other  speeches  of  a  disorganizing  character 
were  uttered,  which  we  shall  not  now  rehearse. 
During  this  scene  of  unexampled  disorder  and 
abuse,  the  members  of  the  meeting  for  suffer- 
ings remained  unmoved,  and  patiently  bore 
the  unjust  reflections  cast  upon  them  without 
making  a  single  retort.  The  clerk  was  several 
times  urged  to  make  a  minute  directing  the 
obnoxious  record  to  be  expunged.  Whilst 
some  were  vehemently  urging  this  point,  John 
Comly,  who  sat  along  side  of  the  clerk  as  his 
assistant,  was  acting  his  part.  He  did  not 
dare  to  speak  out  like  a  man,  but  in  a  low 
voice  frequently  pressed  him  to  make  a  minute 
to  that  purpose  :  said  it  might  as  well  be  done 
first  as  last,  for  they  would  not  bear  it. 

At  length  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the 
meeting  for  sufferings  rose  and  gave  a  concise 
view  of  the  institution  and  its  operations — 
stated  that  the  publication  of  our  religious 
principles  had  been  repeatedly  done  by  that 
body  in  various  ways — that  the  extracts  were 
drawn  from  Fox,  Barclay,  Penn,  and  other 
writers,  whose  books  had  been  frequently  pub- 
lished and  owned  by  the  Society,  and  denied 
there  was  any  foundation  for  those  charges  of 
design  on  its  part  to  impose  any  thing  upon  the 
Society.  Whilst  the  Hicksites  made  a  great 
outcry  against  an  alleged  imposition  on  them, 
they  seemed  determined  to  browbeat  the  meet- 
ing for  sufl^erings,  and  to  wrest  from  them  their 
rights  as  members  of  the  yearly  meeting.  One 
of  them  very  impertinently  replied,  "  He  had 
hoped  no  member  of  that  meeting  would  have 
opened  his  mouth  on  this  subject — he  was  really 
surprised  they  could  speak  upon  it  as  they  did 
— delicacy  and  decency  ought  to  prevent  them 
from  it — they  ought  not  to  have  spoken  one 
word,"  &c.  Those  explanations  however  had 
a  useful  effect,  and  their  turbulence  rather 
abating,  the  clerk  rose,  and  stated  that  he  was 
the  servant  of  the  meeting,  and  had  been  en- 
deavouring to  discover  what  was  the  mind  of 
the  meeting,  but  from  so  many  propositions  and 
opposite  opinions,  he  was  unable  to  decide; 
and  therefore  would  suggest  that  a  minute  be 
made  directing  that  meeting  not  to  publish  the 
extracts.  This  was  acceded  to  by  some  of  the 
leading  opponents,  but  others  more  violent, 
openly  rejected  it.  The  clerk's  proposal  was 
however  at  length  adopted,  though  out  of  mere 
condescension,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  on  the 
part  of  Friends,  who  were  grieved  with  the 
outrageous  and  unchristian  conduct  of  the 
adherents  of  Elias  Hicks. 

Fruits  is  their  motto,  and  if  they  are  tried  by 
this  rule,  the  conclusion  must  be  that  the  spirit 
by  which  they  are  actuated  is  an  evil  spirit.  It 
was  the  first  time  the  yearly  meeting  was  dis- 
graced by  a  total  disregard  of  all  decency  and 
respect  for  its  character,  and  for  the  feelings  of 
its  most  substantial  members — men  who  had 
disinterested!)  devoted  their  time,  their  talents, 
and  their  substance  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  and 
the  services  of  the  Society.  It  may  be  truly 
said  that  the  child  behaved  himself  proudly 
against  the  ancient,  and  the  base  against  the 
honourable,  and  they  gloried  in  that  which  was 
their  shame. 


We  think  it  must  be  plain  to  every  candid 
person,  that  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  religion  contained  in  this  selection, 
were  openly  rejected  by  the  Hicksites.  Some 
of  the  chief  men  endeavoured  to  conceal  their 
enmity  to  the  principles,  by  pretending  it  was 
directed  against  all  creeds;  but  the  motive  for 
their  opposition,  was  the  conviction  that  the  ex- 
tracts directly  struck  at  tiie  infidel  sentiments 
of  their  leader.  Not  one  of  them  manifested 
the  least  concern,  that,  by  expunging  them  from 
the  minutes,  they  would  deny  the  principles; 
and  when  it  was  evident  that  the  meeting  could 
not  be  drawn  into  that  measure,  one  of  them, 
who  has  since  been  made  an  elder  of  the  Cher- 
ry street  meeting,  and  is  otherwise  an  influen- 
tial member,  reiterated  his  disunity,  because, 
he  said,  that  permitting  them  to  remain  was  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  doctrines  by  the  yearly 
meeting.  We  will  now  make  one  quotation 
from  the  document  upon  the  same  subject,  on 
which  the  late  Green  street  yearly  meeting  ex- 
presses their  reverent  belief,  for  the  purpose  of 
satifying  the  London  yearly  meeting,  that  they 
do  not  deny  the  doctrines  recently  published  by 
that  body. 

The  meeting  for  sufferings  in  Philadelphia, 
on  behalf  of  the  Society,  declared,  "  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  beloved  and  only  begotten  Son  of 
God,  who  in  the  fulness  of  time,  through  the 
Holy  Ghost,  was  conceived  and  born  of  the 
virgin  Mary.  In  him  we  have  redemption 
through  his  blood,  even  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 
We  believe  that  he  was  made  a  sacrifice  for 
sin,  who  knew  no  sin;  that  he  was  crucified 
for  us  in  the  flesh,  was  buried,  and  rose  again 
the  third  day  by  the  power  of  his  Father  for 
our  justification,  ascended  up  into  Heaven, 
and  now  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God."  In 
1823,  the  Hicksites  openly  rejected  this  doc- 
trine, although  nearly  expressed  in  the  language 
of  the  holy  Scriptures;  and  how  can  they  now 
come  forward  and  declare  that  they  reverently 
believe  in  the  historical  account  of  the  birth, 
life,  works,  and  death  of  our  blessed  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ?  With  what  confidence 
can  they  now  pretend  to  hold  the  same  faith 
with  Friends,  in  relation  to  our  blessed  Saviour, 
after  having  so  contemptuously  treated  those 
Christian  doctrines  which  the  Society  have  al- 
ways professed  and  published  to  the  world?  It 
is  an  attempt  at  imposition  on  Friends  in  Eng- 
land. They  know  there  is  an  "  irreconcilea- 
ble  difference"  between  their  sentiments  on 
this  subject  and  those  of  the  Society,  and  their 
attempts  to  persuade  the  London  yearly  meet- 
ing or  the  world  to  the  contrary,  will  prove  al- 
together futile.  S. 


FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

Tract  Association  of  Friends  in  New  York, 

THIRTEENTH  ANNUAL  EEPOET. 

To  the  Tract  Association  of  Friends  in  New 
York,  the  committee  of  management,  for  the 
year  ending  in  Fifth  month,  1830,  present  the 
following  report : 

It  is  a  property  of  true  Christian  benevo- 
lence, in  whatever  way  it  be  brought  into 
action,  not  to  be  easily  discouraged,  or  divert- 
ed from  its  purpose  ;  yet  such  is  the  mutability 
of  all  things  human,  that,  without  a  continual 
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accession  of  members  alive  to  the  spirit  of  it, 
no  charitable  institution  can  flourish,  or  be 
long  sustained.  It  is  therefore  the  duty  of 
those  who  would  carry  on  any  work  of  philan- 
thropy, not  only  to  perform  their  own  part 
seasonably,  but  to  commend  the  cause  to 
others. 

Thirteen  years  ago,  "  a  number  of  indivi- 
duals belonging  to  the  Society  of  Friends, 
believing  that  much  benefit  would  result  from 
the  circulating  of  tracts  on  moral  and  religious 
subjects,  concluded  to  form  an  association  for 
that  purpose."  They  accordingly  met  on  the 
fifteenth  of  First  month,  1817,  adopted  a  con- 
stitution for  their  government,  and  appointed 
the  first  committee  of  management.  Since 
that  time,  the  "Tract  Association  of  Friends 
in  New  York,"  has  existed ;  and  its  affairs 
have  continued  to  be  managed  by  such  a  com- 
mittee annually  appointed.  Of  the  twenty-two 
members  who  composed  the  first  committee, 
five  are  deceased  ;  eight  have  for  various  rea- 
sons declined  further  service ;  and  seven  others 
have  either  removed  from  the  city,  or  forsaken 
the  principles  and  the  society  of  Friends.  So 
that,  of  the  original  board,  two  only  remam 
attached  to  the  concern.  Similar  changes 
have  occurred  among  the  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation itself;  and  of  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  names  entered  since  the  commence- 
ment, forty  only  remain  now  on  the  list  of  sub- 
scribers. From  these  facts,  it  might  seem 
natural  to  infer,  that  the  concern  itself  could 
not  long  survive.  But,  though  we  are  neither 
rich  nor  many,  there  remain  some  who  are 
not  yet  discouraged,  but  who  are  willing  to  do 
what  they  can,  if  it  be  but  little.  And,  as 
they  who  trust  in  Him  who  is  strength  m  weak- 
ness, are  permitted  to  hope  under  all  circum- 
stances, the  committee  would  discharge  their 
present  duty,  not  as  despairing  of  the  cause, 
which  they  believe  to  be  good,  but  as  endea- 
vouring to  "  strengthen  the  things  which  re- 
main, that  are  ready  to  die." 

The  vital  part  of  the  association  is,  and 
always  has  been,  the  few  persons  who  are 
willing  to  serve  punctually  on  the  committee  of 
management ;  and,  as  these  have  endeavoured 
to  apply  with  the  greatest  economy,  to  the 
purpose  intended,  the  very  limited  funds  aflford- 
ed  them,  the  changes  wliich  have  so  greally 
reduced  the  numbers  of  the  association,  have 
not  been  followed  by  a  proportionate  reduction 
in  the  number  of  tracts  annually  issued.  By 
making  use  of  the  stereotype  plates,  and  ob- 
taining some  reduction  on  the  charges  for 
printing,  &lc.  the  committee  have  been  able 
to  publish  this  year,  without  overdrawing  the 
treasury,  a  number  about  equal  to  an  average 
of  what  were  issued  during  the  preceding 
twelve  years. 

They  have  adopted  and  published  one  new 
tract,  viz. 

No.  32.  A  Memorial  of  Han- 
nah Field,        -     3,000  Copies. 
And  have  republished  the  fol- 
lowing ten  : 
No.    1.  On  Religion,      -  1,000 
No.   9.  On  Self-examination,  1,000 
No.  14.  On  the  Peace  of  God,  1,000 
No.  16.  On  Christianity,  -  1,000 
No.  16.  On  Time,  -       -  1,000 


No.  17.  On  Education,  -  1,000 
No.  20.  On  Troubles,  -  1,000 
No.  24.  On  Self-Knowledge,  1,000 
No.  25.  On  Resignation,  1,000 
No.  28.  On  Duties  of  Life,  2,000 


14,000 

Number  previously  pub- 
lished,      -       -       -  179,000 


Total  number  published,  193,000 

The  whole  amount  of  funds  received  by  the 
committee  since  the  commencement  of  the 
association,  and  expended  in  the  publication 
of  the  above  mentioned  tracts,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  some  small  incidental  expenses,  is 
1872  dollars;  averaging  144  dollars  a  year. 
During  the  last  year,  63  dollars  have  been 
received  into  the  treasury,  and  90  dollars  and 
6  cents  have  been  drawn  therefrom  by  order 
of  the  committee.  The  balance  in  the  treasury, 
reported  in  1829,  was  67  dollars  and  64  cents. 
The  treasurer's  accounts  have  been  examined, 
and  found  correct.  There  is  a  balance  of  30 
dollars  and  58  cents  now  in  his  hands. 

The  different  tracts  approved  and  adopted 
by  the  committee,  are  now  thirty-two  ;  each 
of  which  consists  of  twelve  pages  ;  except 
No.  2,  which  has  four;  and  Nos.  17—18 — 28 
and  29,  which  have  twenty-four  each.  A  small 
spring,  if  it  fail  not  in  the  drought,  may  in 
course  of  time  pour  forth  silently  much  water 
for  the  refreshing  of  an  arid  district.  This 
little  association  has,  since  its  commencement, 
printed  on  good  paper  and  type,  for  gratuitous 
distribution,  no  fewer  than  two  millions,  six 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  duodecimo  pages  of 
the  best  moral  and  religious  tracts.  When 
presented,  these  silent  instructers  have  gene- 
rally been  thankfully  received  from  the  hands 
of  the  distributers  ;  and,  though  we  have  had 
but  little  opportunity  of  noticing  and  record- 
ing their  particular  effects  upon  the  minds  of 
those  who  have  perused  them,  we  are  per- 
suaded that  it  cannot  be  utterly  in  vain  that 
such  appeals  are  made  to  the  understandings 
and  consciences  of  rational  beings.  And  we 
reverently  trust  that  the  blessing  of  God  will 
rest  upon  such  labours,  while  they  are  con- 
ducted with  a  view  to  his  glory  and  the  good 
of  mankind. 

The  tracts  on  hand  are  deposited,  as  here- 
tofore, at  Mahlon  Day's  book-store.  No.  376, 
Pearl  street ;  an  assortment  of  them  is  also 
kept  at  Samuel  Wood  and  Sons'  book-store, 
No.  261,  Pearl  street. 

Signed  by  order  and  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

GooLD  Brown,  Clerk. 
New  York,  5  mo.  4th.  1830. 

Note.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Tract 
Association  of  Friends  in  New  York,  held 
5  mo.  18th,  1830 — the  foregoing  report  was 
read,  and,  being  approved,  was  directed  to  be 
recorded ;  and  the  clerk  was  requested  to 
furnish  a  copy  of  it  for  publication  in  The 
Friend,"  should  the  editor  think  proper  to 
insert  it. 

GooLD  Brown, 
Clerk  of  the  Association. 


THE  rRZEND. 


SIXTH  MONTH,  5,  1830. 


We  are  informed  that  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
New  York  continued  its  sessions  with  increas- 
ing interest  till  Sixth  day  evening,  when  they 
closed  under  the  influence  of  much  solemnity 
and  good  feeling. 

The  testimony  of  Friends  on  the  American 
continent,  as  prepared  by  the  general  commit- 
tee, was  adopted  without  a  dissenting  voice. 

The  increased  difficulties  under  which 
Friends  labour  in  relation  to  the  important 
subject  of  the  guarded  education  of  their 
children,  occupied  the  close  attention  of  the 
yearly  meeting — and  a  very  encouraging 
degree  of  interest  and  of  religious  concern 
was  manifested  on  the  occasion.  We  hope 
Friends  generally  are  becoming  so  awakened 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  subject,  and  the  peculiar 
danger  to  which  their  children  are  at  present 
exposed,  as  to  be  induced^  to  make  greater 
exertions  and  greater  sacrifices  than  they  have 
heretofore  done,  to  promote  an  object  of  such 
vital  importance  to  the  best  interests  of  their  off"- 
spring  and  the  welfare  of  our  religious  Society. 

Our  readers  who  take  an  interest  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  indigent  youth  of  our  country, 
will  no  doubt  be  gratified  with  the  following 
information,  derived  from  Poulson's  American 
Daily  Advertiser. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  Controllers  of  the  Public  Schools  for  the  city 
and  county  ofPhiladelphia,  having  recently  concluded 
an  examination  of  all  the  schools  of  the  first  district 
of  Pennsylvania,  take  pleasure  in  assuring  their  fel- 
low citizens  of  the  highly  pr.osperous  state  of  the  In- 
stitution entrusted  to  their  general  supervision. 

An  unusual  number  of  children  are  in  attendance 
in  all  the  sections,  and  in  some  of  them  the  houses 
cannot  accommodate  the  applicants  for  instruction. 

Committees  of  the  respective  Boards  of  Directors, 
with  the  most  commendable  diligence,  and  the  kind- 
est regard  towards  the  scholars  under  their  imme- 
diate care,  visit  and  inspect  their  condition  once  in 
each  week;  and  the  Teachers  continue  to  merit  the 
approbation  of  the  Controllers,  for  the  support  of  a 
mild  and  efficient  discipline  in  their  respective  de- 
partments. The  obvious  consequence  of  these  com- 
bined labours  is,  good  order,  proficiency,  and  the 
moral,  physical,  and  intellectual  elevation  of  the  pu- 
pils, upwards  of  Jive  thousand  of  u-hom,  are  now  enjoy- 
ing the  benefits  of  this  excellent  system  of  education. 
On  behalf  of  the  Controllers, 

ROBERTS  VAUX,  President. 

Philadelphia,  Bth  mo.  25,  1830. 


Those  Friends  belonging  to  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting,  who  arc  favourable  to  the  establishment  of 
a  Seminary  for  teaching  Friends'  children  the  higher 
branches  of  learning,  are  invited  to  attend  a  meeting, 
to  be  held  at  the  committee  room  in  Mulberry-street 
meeting  house,  on  6th  day,  the  18th  inst.  at  3  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon. 

FKIENDS'  LIBRARY. 

This  institution  is  open  every  Seventh  day 
afternoon,  from  three  o'clock  until  sunset. 

Married  in  Friends' meeting  house,  at  Butternuts, 
state  of  New  York,  the  10th  of  Second  month  last, 
Edward  Cornell,  of  Laurens,  to  Ruth  Weaver. 

At  Friends'  meeting  house,  Burlington,  N.  J.  on 
Fifth  day  the  27th  ultimo,  Rowland  Jones,  to  Sarah 
Sharpless,  both  of  that  place. 
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The  following,  from  "  The  Library  of  Enter- 
taining Knowledge,"  is  another  very  remark- 
able instance  of  successful  exertion  in  the 
attainment  of  knowledge  and  distinction,  under 
circumstances  the  most  discouraging. 

Force  of  Application.  Dr.  Alexander  Murray. 

With  one  exception,  the  names  we  have  as 
yet  mentioned  under  our  present  head,*  have 
been  those  of  persons  whose  acquirements, 
although  most  honourable  to  themselves,  and 
well  entitled  to  our  admiration,  when  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  were  made  are  con- 
sidered, have  yet  hardly  been  such  as  to  secure 
for  their  possessors  any  permanent  place  in 
the  annals  of  the  learned.  They  are  remem- 
bered, not  so  much  on  account  of  what  they 
accomplished,  as  on  account  of  the  disadvan- 
tages under  which  it  was  accomplished.  But 
he  whom  we  are  now  to  introduce,  while  the 
narrative  of  his  progress  from  obscurity  to 
distinction  presents  to  us  as  praiseworthy  a 
struggle  with  adverse  circumstances  as  is  any 
where  else  recorded,  had  taken  his  rank,  even 
before  his  premature  death,  among  the  scholars 
of  his  time  ;  and  although  suddenly  arrested 
when  in  the  very  speed  of  his  career,  has 
bequeathed  something  of  his  works  to  posterity. 
We  speak  of  the  late  Dr.  Alexander  Murray, 
the  celebrated  orientalist ;  nor  are  there  many 
more  interesting  histories  than  his  in  the  whole 
range  of  literary  biography.  Happily  the  earlier 
portion  of  it,  with  which  we  have  principally 
to  do,  has  been  sketched  by  his  own  pent 
with  characteristic  naivete ;  and  we  are  thus 
in  possession  both  of  a  very  full,  and  of  a  per- 
fectly trustworthy  detail  of  every  thing  we  can 
desire  to  know  respecting  him.  This  piece  of 
autobiography,  which  is  prefixed  to  Dr.  Mur- 
ray's posthumous  work,  "  The  History  of  Eu- 
ropean Languages,"  is,  we  believe,  compara- 
tively but  little  known  to  ordinary  readers  ; 
and  both  for  this  reason,  and  from  its  value  as 

*  Knowledge  of  Languages. 

t  In  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Maitland,  minister  of 
MinnigafF,  written  in  1812,— evidently  a  hasty  com- 
position, as  it  bears  to  be,  and  intended  only  for  the 
eye  of  a  friend,  but  more  beautiful  and  touching  in 
its  unlaboured,  and,  sometimes,  even  incorrect  sim- 
plicity, of  phrase  and  manner,  than  any  less  natural 
eloquence  could  have  made  it. 


an  illustration  of  our  subject,  we  shall  allot  as 
much  space  as  can  be  afforded  to  an  abstract 
of  it.  There  are  one  or  two  other  sources, 
from  which  a  few  additional  particulars,  with 
regard  to  Dr.  Murray,  may  be  gathered,  and 
to  which  we  shall  occasionally  refer. 

He  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Minnigaff,  in 
the  shire  of  Kirkcudbright,  on  the  22d  of  Octo- 
ber, 1775.  His  father  was  at  this  time  nearly 
seventy  years  of  age,  and  had  been  a  shepherd 
all  his  life,  as  his  own  father,  and  probably  his 
ancestors  for  many  generations,  had  also  been. 
Alexander's  mother  was  also  the  daughter  of 
a  shepherd,  and  was  the  old  man's  second 
wife ;  several  sons,  whom  he  had  by  a  former 
marriage,  being  all  brought  up  to  the  same 
primitive  occupation.  This  modern  patriarch 
died  in  the  year  1797,  at  the  age  of  ninety-one; 
and  he  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  consi- 
derable natural  sagacity,  and  possessed,  at 
least,  of  the  simple  scholarship  of  which  the 
Scottish  peasant  is  rarely  destitute. 

It  was  from  his  father  that  Alexander  re- 
ceived his  first  lessons  in  reading.  This  was 
in  his  sixth  year  ;  and  he  gives  an  amusing 
account  of  the  process.  The  old  man,  he 
tells  us,  bought  him  a  catechism  (which  in 
Scotland  is  generally  printed  with  a  copy  of 
the  alphabet,  in  a  large  type  prefixed  ;)  but 
"  as  it  was  too  good  a  book,"  he  proceeds, 
"  for  me  to  handle  at  all  times,  it  was  gene- 
rally locked  up,  and  he,  throughout  the  winter, 
drew  the  figures  of  the  letters  to  me,  in  his 
written  hand,  on  the  board  of  an  old  wool  card, 
with  the  black  end  of  an  extinguished  heather 
stem  or  a  root,  snatched  from  the  fire.  I  soon 
learned  all  the  alphabet  in  this  form,  and 
became  writer  as  well  as  reader.  I  wrought 
with  the  board  and  brand  continually.  Then 
the  catechism  was  presented,  and  in  a  month 
or  two  I  could  read  the  easier  parts  of  it.  I 
daily  amused  myself  with  copying,  as  above, 
the  printed  letters.  In  May,  1782,  he  gave 
me  a  small  Psalm-book,  for  which  I  totally 
abandoned  the  catechism,  which  I  did  not  like, 
and  which  1  tore  into  two  pieces,  and  con- 
cealed in  a  hole  of  a  dyke.  I  soon  got  many 
psalms  by  memory,  and  longed  for  a  new 
book.  Here  difficulties  rose.  The  Bible,  used 
every  night  in  the  family,  I  was  not  permitted 
to  open  or  touch.  The  rest  of  the  books  were 
put  up  in  chests.  I  at  length  got  a  New  Tes- 
tament, and  read  the  historical  parts  with  great 
curiosity  and  ardour.  But  T  longed  to  read 
the  Bible,  which  seemed  to  me  a  much  more 
pleasant  book  ;  and  I  actually  went  to  where 
I  knew  an  old  loose-leaved  Bible  lay,  and  car- 
ried it  away  in  piece-meal.  I  perfectly  remem- 
ber the  strange  pleasure  I  felt  in  'reading  the 
histories  of  Abraham  and  David.  I  liked 
mournful  narratives  ;  and  greatly  admired  Je- 


remiah, Ezekiel,  and  the  Lamentations.  I 
pored  on  these  pieces  of  the  Bible  in  secret 
for  many  months,  but  I  durst  not  show  them 
openly ;  and  as  I  read  constantly  and  remem- 
bered well,  1  soon  astonished  all  our  honest 
neighbours  with  the  large  passages  of  scripture 
I  repeated  before  them.  I  have  forgot  too 
much  of  my  biblical  knowledge,  but  I  can  still 
rehearse  all  the  names  of  the  patriarchs  from 
Adam  to  Christ,  and  various  other  narratives 
seldom  committed  to  memory." 

His  father's  whole  property  consisted  only 
of  two  or  three  scores  of  sheep,  and  four  muir- 
land  cowf.  "  He  had  no  debts,"  says  his  son, 
"  and  no  money."  As  all  his  other  sons  were  * 
shepherds,  it  was  with  him  a  matter  of  course 
that  Alexander  should  be  brought  up  to  the 
same  employment ;  and  accordingly,  as  soon 
as  he  had  strength  for  any  thing,  that  is,  when 
he  was  about  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  he 
was  sent  to  the  hills  with  the  sheep.  However, 
from  the  first  he  gave  no  promise  of  making  a 
good  shepherd,  and  he  was  often  blamed  by 
his  father  as  lazy  and  useless.  The  truth  is, 
he  was  not  stout,  and  was  likewise  short- 
sighted,* which  his  father  did  not  know.  Be- 
sides, "  I  was  sedentary,"  says  he,  "  indolent, 
and  given  to  books,  and  writing  on  boards 
with  coals."  But  his  father  was  too  poor  to 
send  him  to  scliool,  his  attendance  upon  which, 
indeed,  would  have  been  scarcely  practicable, 
unless  he  could  have  been  boarded  in  the 
village,  from  which  their  cottage,  situated  in  a 
wild  and  sequestered  glen,  was  five  or  six 
miles  distant.  About  this  time,  however,  (in 
May,  1784,)  a  brother  of  his  mother's,  who 
had  made  a  little  money,  came  to  pay  them  a 
visit ;  and  hearing  such  accounts  of  the  genius 
of  his  nephew,  whose  fame  was  now  the  dis- 
course of  the  whole  glen,  he  offered  to  be  at 
the  expense  of  boarding  him  for  a  short  time 
in  New  Galloway,  and  keeping  him  at  school 
there.  Our  home-taught  and  mostly  self-taught 
scholar,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  made  at  first  a 
somewhat  awkward  figure  on  this  new  scene. 
"  My  pronunciation  of  words,"  he  says,  "  was 
laughed  at,  and  my  whole  speech  was  a  sub- 
ject of  fun."  "  But,"  he  adds,  "  I  soon  gained 
impudence  ;  and  before  the  vacation  in  Au- 
gust, I  often  stood  dux  cf  the  Bible  class.  1 
was  in  the  mean  time  taught  to  write  copies, 
and  use  paper  and  ink.  But  I  both  wrote  and 
printed,  that  is,  imitated  printed  letters,  when 
out  of  school." 

His  attendance  at  school,  however,  had 


*  This  defect,  according  to  the  author  of  the  "  Li- 
terary History  of  Galloway,"  who  has  given  a  sketch 
of  Dr.  Murray's  life,  made  his  father  often  think  that 
his  son  wilfully  deceived  him  by  the  incorrect  ac- 
counts he  gave  of  the  sheep,  when  sent  to  observe  in 
what  directions  they  were  straying. 
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scarcely  lasted  for  three  months,  when  the 
poor  boy  fell  into  bad  health,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  return  home.  For  nearly  five  years 
after  this  he  was  left  again  to  be  his  own  in- 
structor, with  no  assistance  whatever  from  any 
one.  He  soon  recovered  his  health,  but  during 
the  long  period  we  have  mentioned,  he  looked 
in  vain  for  the  means  of  again  pursuing  his 
studies  under  the  advantages  he  had  for  so 
short  a  time  enjoyed.  As  soon  as  he  became 
sufficiently  well,  he  was  put  to  his  old  employ- 
ment of  assisting  the  rest  of  the  family  as  a 
shepherd  boy.  "  I  was  still,"  he  says,  how- 
ever, "  attached  to  reading,  printing  of  words, 
and  getting  by  heart  ballads,  of  which  I  pro- 
cured several.  *  *  About  this  time,  and 
for  years  after,  I  spent  every  six-pence 
that  friends  or  strangers  gave  me,  on  ballads 
and  penny  histories.  I  carried  bundles  of 
these  in  my  pockets,  and  read  them  when  sent 
to  look  for  cattle  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Grean- 
och,  and  on  the  wild  hills  in  its  neighbour- 
hood." And  thus  passed  away  about  three 
^  years  of  his  life.  All  this  time  the  Bible  and 
these  ballads  seem  to  have  formed  almost  his 
only  reading  ;  yet  even  with  this  scanty  library 
he  contrived  to  acquire  among  the  simple  in- 
habitants of  the  glen,  a  reputation  for  unrivalled 
erudition.  "  My  fame,"  he  tells  us,  for 
reading  and  a  memory  was  loud,  and  several 
said  I  was  '  a  living  miracle.'  I  puzzled  the 
honest  elders  of  the  church  with  recitals  of 
scripture,  and  discourses  about  Jerusalem, 
&c.  <^c."  Towards  the  close  of  the  year 
1787,  he  borrowed  from  a  friend  L'Estrange's 
translation  of  "  Josephus,"  and  "  Salmon's 
Geographical  Grammar."  This  last  work,  in 
particular,  as  we  shall  see  immediately,  had 
no  little  share  in  determining  the  direction 
and  character  of  the  studies  of  his  future  life. 
Referring,  however,  merely  to  the  new  inform- 
ation of  which  it  put  him  immediately  in  pos- 
session, he  says,  "  I  got  immense  benefit  from 
Salmon's  book.  It  gave  me  an  idea  of  geogra- 
phy and  universal  history,  and  1  actually  recol- 
lect at  this  day  almost  everything  it  contains." 
A  grammar  of  geography  was  also  one  of  the 
first  books  tliat  Ferguson  studied  ;  although 
the  minds  of  the  two  students,  differing  as  they 
did  in  original  character,  were  attracted  by 
different  parts  of  their  common  manual  ;  the 
one  pondering  its  description  of  the  artificial 
sphere,  the  other  musing  over  its  accounts  of 
foreig  n  lands,  and  of  the  history  and  languages 
of  the  nations  inhabiting  them.  Murray,  how- 
ever, learned  also  to  copy  the  maps  which  he 
found  in  the  book  ;  and,  indeed,  carried  his 
study  of  practical  geography  so  far  as  to  make 
similar  delineations  of  his  native  glen  and  its 
neighbourhood. 

He  was  now  twelve  years  of  age  ;  and  as 
there  seemed  to  be  no  likelihood  that  he  would 
ever  be  able  to  gain  his  bread  as  a  shepherd, 
his  ])arents  wore  probably  anxious  that  he 
should  attempt  something  in  another  way  to 
help  to  maintain  himself.  Accordingly,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  1787,  he  engaged 
as  teacher  in  the  families  of  two  of  the  neigh- 
bouring farmers ;  for  his  services  in  which 
capacity,  throughout  the  winter,  he  was  remu- 
nerated with  the  sum  of  sixteen  shillings  !  He 
had  probably,  however,  his  board  free  in  addi- 


tion to  his  salary,  of  which  he  immediately  laid 
out  a  part  in  the  purchase  of  books.  One  of 
these  was  "  Cocker's  Arithmetic,"  "  the  plain- 
est," says  he,  "  of  all  books,  from  which,  in 
two  or  three  months,  I  learned  the  four  prin- 
cipal rules  of  arithmetic,  and  even  advanced 
to  the  Rule  of  Three,  with  no  additional  assist- 
ance except  the  use  of  an  old  copy-book  of 
examples  made  by  some  boy  at  school,  and  a 
few  verbal  dipections  from  my  brother  Robert, 
the  only  one  of  all  my  father's  sons  by  his  first 
marriage  that  remained  with  us."  He  bor- 
rowed, about  the  same  time,  some  old  maga- 
zines from  a  country  acquaintance.  "  My 
memory  now,"  says  he,  "contained  a  very 
large  mass  of  historical  facts  and  ballad  poetry, 
which  I  repeated  with  pleasure  to  myself  and 
the  astonished  approbation  of  the  peasants 
around  me." 

At  last,  his  father  having  been  employed  to 
herd  on  another  farm,  which  brought  them 
nearer  the  village,  Alexander  was  once  more 
permitted  to  go  to  school  at  MinnigafT  for  three 
days  in  the  week.  "  I  made  the  most,"  says 
he,  "  of  these  days  ;  I  came  about  an  hpur 
before  the  school  met ;  I  pored  on  my  arith- 
metic, in  which  I  am  still  a  proficient ;  and  I 
regularly  opened  and  read  all  the  English 
books,  such  as  the  '  Spectator,'  '  World,'  &lc. 
&LC  brought  by  the  children  to  school.  I 
seldom  joined  in  any  play  at  the  usual  hours, 
but  read  constantly."  "  It  occurred  tome," 
he  adds,  "  that  I  might  get  qualified  for  a 
merchant's  clerk.  I,  therefore,  cast  a  sharp 
look  towards  the  method  of  book-keeping,  and 
got  some  idea  of  its  forms  by  reading  '  Button,' 
in  the  school,  and  by  glancing  at  the  books  of 
other  scholars."  This  second  period  of  his 
attendance  at  school,  however,  did  not  last 
even  so  long  as  the  former.  It  terminated  at 
the  autumn  vacation,  that  is  to  say,  in  about 
six  weeks  ;  and  the  winter  was  again  devoted 
to  teaching  the  children  of  a  few  of  the  neigh- 
bouring farmers. 

{To  be  continued.') 

THE  ANT-LION. 

From  "  The  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge.'''' 
Subject — Insect  Architecture. 

The  observations  of  the  continental  natural- 
ists have  made  known  to  us  a  pitfall  constructed 
by  an  insect,  the  details  of  whose  operations 
are  exceedingly  curious.  We  refer  to  the 
grub  of  the  ant-lion  {Myrmeleon  formicarivs,) 
which,  though  marked  by  Dr.  Turton  and 
Stewart  as  British,  has  not  (at  least  of  late 
years)  been  found  in  this  country.  As  it  is  not, 
however,  uncommon  in  France  and  Switzer 
land,  it  is  probable  it  may  yet  be  discovered  in 
some  spot  hitherto  unexplored;  and  if  so,  it 
will  well  reward  the  research  of  the  curious. 

The  ant-lion  grub  being  of  a  gray  colour, 
and  having  its  body  composed  of  rings,  is  not 
unlike  a  woodlouse  [Oniscus,)  though  it  is 
larger,  more  triangular,  has  only  six  legs,  and 
most  formidable  jaws,  in  form  of  a  reaping 
hook,  or  a  pair  of  calliper  compasses.  These 
jaws,  however,  are  not  for  masticating,  but  are 
perforated  and  tubular,  for  the  purpose  of 
sucking  the  juices  of  ants,  upon  which  it  feeds 
Its  habits  require  that  it  should  walk  backward. 


and  this  is  the  only  species  of  locomotion 
which  it  can  perform.  Even  this  sort  of  mo- 
tion it  executes  very  slowly;  and  were  it  not 
for  the  ingenuity  of  its  stratagen>s,  it  would 
fare  but  sparingly,  since  its  chief  food  consists 
of  ants,  whose  activity  and  swiftness  of  foot 
would  otherwise  render  it  impossible  for  it  to 
make  a  single  capture.  Nature,  however,  in 
this,  as  in  nearly  every  other  case,  has  given  a 
compensating  power  to  the  individual  animal, 
to  balance  its  privations.  The  ant-lion  is  slow, 
but  it  is  extremely  sagacious;  it  cannot  follow 
its  prey,  but  it  can  entrap  it. 

The  snare  which  the  grub  of  the  ant-lion 
employs,  consists  of  a  funnel-shaped  excavation, 
formed  in  loose  sand,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
it  lies  in  wait  for  the  ants  that  chance  to  stum- 
ble over  the  margin,  and  cannot,  from  the 
looseness  of  the  walls,  gain  a  sufficient  footing 
to  effect  their  escape.  When  the  pitfall  is  in- 
tended to  be  small,  it  only  thrusts  its  body 
backwards  into  the  sand  as  far  as  it  can, 
throwing  out  at  intervals  the  particles  which 
fall  in  upon  it,  till  it  is  rendered  of  the  requi- 
site depth. 

By  shutting  up  one  of  these  grubs  in  a  box 
with  loose  sand,  it  has  been  repeatedly  observed 
constructing  its  trap  of  various  dimensions, 
from  one  to  three  inches  in  diameter,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  When  it  intends  to 
make  one  of  considerable  diameter,  it  proceeds 
as  methodically  as  the  most  skilful  architect  or 
engineer  amongst  ourselves.  It  first  examines 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  whether  it  be  sufficiently 
dry  and  fine  for  its  purpose;  and  if  so,  it  begins 
by  tracing  out  a  circle,  where  the  mouth  of  its 
funnel-trap  is  intended  to  be.  Having  thus 
marked  the  limits  of  its  pit,  it  proceeds  to  scoop 
out  the  interior.  Getting  within  the  circle, 
and  using  one  of  its  legs  as  a  shovel,  it  places 
therewith  a  load  of  sand  on  the  flat  part  of  its 
head,  and  it  throws  the  whole  with  a  jerk  some 
inches  beyond  the  circle.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  it  only  uses  one  leg  in  this  opera- 
tion; the  one,  namely,  which  is  nearest  the 
centre  of  the  circle.  Were  it  to  employ  the 
others  in  digging  away  the  sand,  it  would  en- 
croach upon  the  regularity  of  its  plan.  Work- 
ing with  great  industry  and  adroitness  in  the 
manner  we  have  just  described,  it  quickly 
makes  the  round  of  its  circle ;  and  as  it  works 
backward,  it  soon  arrives  at  the  point  where 
it  had  commenced.  Instead,  however,  of  pro- 
ceeding from  this  point,  in  the  same  direction 
as  before,  it  wheels  about  and  works  around 
in  the  contrary  direction,  and  in  this  way  it 
avoids  throwing  all  the  fatigue  of  the  labour  on 
one  leg,  altering  them  every  round  of  the 
circle. 

Were  there  nothing  to  scoop  out  but  sand 
or  loose  earth,  (he  little  engineer  would  have 
only  to  repeat  the  operations  we  have  described, 
till  it  had  completed  the  whole.  But  it  fre- 
quently happens  in  the  course  of  its  labours, 
sometimes  even  when  they  are  near  a  close, 
that  it  will  meet  with  a  stone  of  some  size, 
which  would,  if  suffered  to  remain,  injure  ma- 
terially the  perfection  of  its  trap.  But  such 
obstacles  as  this  do  not  prevent  the  insect  from 
proceeding  :  on  the  contrary,  it  redoubles  its 
assiduity  to  remove  the  obstruction.  If  the 
stone  be  small,  it  can  manage  to  jerk  it  out  in 
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the  same  manner  as  the  sand ;  but  when  it  is 
two  or  three  limes  larger  and  heavier  than  its 
own  body,  it  must  have  recourse  to  other 
means  of  removal.  The  larger  stones  it  usually 
leaves  to  the  last ;  and  when  it  has  removed 
all  the  sand  which  it  intends,  it  then  proceeds 
to  try  what  it  can  do  with  the  less  manageable 
obstacles.  For  this  purpose,  it  crawls  back- 
wards to  the  place  where  a  stone  may  be,  and 
thrusting  its  tail  under  it,  is  at  great  pains  to 
get  it  properly  balanced  on  its  back,  by  an  al- 
ternate motion  of  the  rings  composing  its  body. 
When  it  has  succeeded  in  adjusting  the  stone, 
it  crawls  up  the  side  of  the  pit  with  great  care, 
and  deposits  its  burden  on  the  outside  of  the 
circle.  Should  the  stone  happen  to  be  round, 
the  balance  can  be  kept  only  with  the  greatest 
difficulty,  as  it  has  to  travel  with  its  load  upon 
a  slope  of  loose  sand  which  is  ready  to  give 
way  at  every  step  ;  and  often  when  the  insect 
has  carried  it  to  the  very  brink,  it  rolls  off  its 
back  and  tumbles  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pit.  This  accident,  so  far  from  discouraging 
the  ant-lion,  only  stimulates  it  to  more  perse- 
vering efforts.  Bonnet  observed  it  renew  those 
attempts  to  dislodge  a  stone,  five  or  six  times. 
It  is  only  when  it  finds  it  utterly  impossible  to 
succeed,  that  it  abandons  the  design,  and  com- 
mences another  pit  in  a  fresh  situation.  When 
it  succeeds  in  getting  a  stone  beyond  the  line 
of  its  circle,  it  is  not  contented  with  letting  it 
rest  there;  but  to  prevent  it  from  again  rolling 
in,  it  goes  on  to  push  it  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. 

The  pitfiill,  when  finished,  is  usually  about 
three  inches  in  diameter  at  the  top,  about  two 
inches  deep,  and  gradually  contracting  in  to  a 
point  in  the  manner  of  a  cone  or  funnel.  In 
the  bottom  of  this  pit  the  ant-lion  stations  itself 
to  watch  for  its  prey.  Should  an  ant  or  any 
other  insect  wander  within  the  verge  of  the 
funnel,  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  dislodge  and 
roll  down  some  particles  of  sand,  which  will 
give  notice  to  the  ant-lion  below  to  be  on  the 
alert.  In  order  to  secure  the  prey,  Reaumur, 
Bonnet,  and  others,  have  observed  the  inge- 
nious insect  throw  up  showers  of  sand  by  jerk 
ing  it  from  his  head  in  quick  successionj  till 
the  luckless  ant  is  precipitated  within  reach  of 
the  jaws  of  its  concealed  enemy.  It  feeds  only 
on  the  blood  or  juice  of  insects;  and  as  soon 
as  it  has  extracted  these,  it  tosses  the  dry  car 
case  out  of  its  den.  Its  next  care  is  to  mount 
the  sides  of  the  pitfall  and  repair  any  damages 
it  may  have  suffered;  and  when  this  is  accom 
plished,  it  again  buries  itself  among  the  sand 
at  the  bottom,  having  nothing  but  its  jaws 
above  the  surface,  ready  to  seize  the  next  vie 
tiin. 

When  it  is  about  to  change  into  a  pupa,  it 
first  builds  a  case  of  sand,  the  particles  of 
which  are  secured  by  threads  of  silk,  and  then 
tapestries  the  whole  with  a  silken  web.  Within 
this  it  undergoes  its  transformation  into  a  pupa, 
and  in  due  time,  it  emerges  in  form  of  a  four- 
winged  fly,  closely  resembling  the  dragon-flies, 
(libellulae)  vulgarly  and  erroneously  called 
horse-stingers. 

The  i[»stance  of  the  ant-lion  naturally  leads 
us  to  consider  the  design  of  the  Author  of  na- 
ture in  so  nicely  adjusting,  in  all  animals,  the 
means  of  destruction  and  of  escape.    As  the 


larger  quadrupeds  of  prey  are  provided  with  a 
most  ingenious  machinery  for  preying  on  the 
weaker,  so  are  these  furnished  with  the  most 
admirable  powers  of  evading  their  destroyers. 
In  the  economy  of  insects,  we  constantly  ob- 
serve, that  the  means  of  defence,  not  only  of 
the  individual  creatures,  but  of  their  larvae  and 
pupas,  against  the  attack  of  other  insects,  and 
of  birds,  is  proportioned,  in  the  ingenuity  of 
their  arrangements,  to  the  weakness  of  the  in- 
sect employing  them.  Those  species  which 
multiply  the  quickest  have  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  enemies.  Bradley,  an  English  natural- 
ist, has  calculated  that  two  sparrows  carry  in 
the  course  of  a  week,  above  three  thousand  ca- 
terpillars to  the  young  in  their  nests.  But 
though  this  is,  probably,  much  beyond  the 
truth,  it  is  certain  that  there  is  a  great  and 
constant  destruction  of  individuals  going  for- 
ward; and  yet  the  species  is  never  destroyed. 
In  this  way  a  balance  is  kept  up,  by  which  one 
portion  of  animated  nature  cannot  usurp  the 
means  of  life  and  enjoyment  which  the  world 
offers  to  another  portion.  In  all  matters  re- 
lating to  reproduction,  nature  is  prodigal  in  her 
arrangements.  Insects  have  more  stages  to 
pass  through  before  they  attain  their  perfect 
growth  than  other  creatures.  The  continua- 
tion of  the  species  is,  therefore,  in  many  cases, 
provided  by  a  much  larger  number  of  eggs 
being  deposited  than  ever  become  fertile.  How 
many  larvas  are  produced,  in  comparison  with 
the  number  which  pass  into  the  pupae  slate; 
and  how  many  pupae  perish  before  they  be- 
come perfect  insects!  Every  garden  is  covered 
with  caterpillars;  and  yet  how  few  moths  and 
butterflies,  comparatively,  are  seen,  even  in  the 
most  sunny  season!  Insects  which  lay  a  few 
eggs,  are,  commonly,  most  remarkable  in  their 
conti'ivances  for  their  preservation.  The 
dangers  to  which  insect  life  is  exposed  are 
manifold;  and  therefore  are  the  contrivances 
for  its  preservation  of  the  most  perfect  kind, 
and  invariably  adapted  to  the  peculiar  habits 
of  each  tribe.  The  same  wisdom  determines 
the  food  of  every  species  of  insects;  and  thus 
some  are  found  to  delight  in  the  rose-tree,  and 
some  in  the  oak.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  the 
balance  of  vegetable  life  would  not  have  been 
preserved.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  con- 
trivances which  an  insect  employs  for  obtain- 
ing its  food  are  curious,  in  proportion  to  the 
natural  difficulties  of  its  structure.  The  ant- 
lion  is  carnivorous,  but  he  has  not  the  quick- 
ness of  the  spider,  nor  can  he  spread  a  net 
over  a  large  surface,  and  issue  from  his  citadel 
to  seize  a  victim  which  he  has  caught  in  his 
out-works.  He  is  therefore  taught  to  dig  a 
trap,  where  he  sits,  like  the  unwieldy  giants  of 
fable,  waiting  for  some  feeble  one  to  cross  his 
path.  How  laborious  and  patient  are  his  ope- 
rations— how  uncertain  the  chances  of  success! 
Yet  he  never  shrinks  from  them,  because  his 
instinct  tells  him  that  by  these  contrivances 
alone  can  he  preserve  his  own  existence,  and 
continue  that  of  his  species. 


Amusing  Cure  for  Drunkenness. 
The  late  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  had  many  good 
qualities,  but  always  persisted  inflexibly  in  his  own 
opinion,  which,  as  well  as  his  conduct,  was  often  very 
singular,  thought  of  an  expedient  to  prevent  the  ex- 


hortations and  importunities  of  those  about  him. — 
This  was  to  feign  himself  deaf;  and  under  pretence 
of  hearing  very  imperfectly,  he  would  always  form 
his  answer  by  what  he  desired  to  have  said.  Among 
other  servants  was  one  who  had  lived  with  him  from 
a  child,  and  served  him  with  great  fidelity  and  affec- 
tion, till  at  length  he  became  his  coachman.  This 
man  by  degrees  got  a  habit  of  drinking,  for  which  liis 
lady  often  desired  that  he  might  be  dismissed.  My 
lord  always  answered,  "  Yes-,  indeed,  John  is  an  ex- 
cellent servant."  "  I  say,"  replied  the  lady,  "  he  is 
continually  drunk,  and  I  desire  that  he  might  be 
turned  off."  "  Aye,"  said  his  lordship,  "  he  has  lived 
with  me  from  a  child,  and,  as  you  say,  a  trifle  should 
not  part  us."  John,  however,  one  evening,  as  he  was 
driving  from  Kingston,  overturned  his  lady  in  Hyde 
Park  ;  she  was  not  much  hurt,  but  when  she  came 
home  she  began  to  rattle  at  the  Earl.  "  Here,"  says 
she,  "  is  that  beast  of  a  John,  so  drunk  that  he  can 
hardly  stand  ;  he  has  overturned  thecoach,  and,  if  he 
is  not  discharged,  may  break  our  necks."  "  Aye," 
says  my  lord,  "is  poor  John  sick?  Alas,  I  am  sorry 
for  him."  "  I  am  complaining,"  said  my  lady,  "  that 
he  is  drunk,  and  overturned  me."  "  Aye,"  answered 
his  lordship,  "  to  be  sure,  he  has  behaved  very  well, 
and  shall  have  proper  advice."  My  lady  finding  it 
hopeless  to  remonstrate,  went  away  in  a  pet ;  and 
my  lord,  having  ordered  John  into  his  presence,  ad- 
dressed him  very  coolly  in  these  words  :  "  John,  you 
know  I  have  a  regard  for  you,  and  as  long  as  you 
behave  well,  you  shall  be  taken  care  of  in  my  family; 
my  lady  tells  me  you  are  taken  ill,  and  indeed  I  see 
that  you  can  hardly  stand  ;  go  to  bed,  and  1  v/ill  take 
care  that  you  have  proper  advice." 

John,  being  thus  dismissed,  was  taken  to  bed, 
where,  by  his  lordship's  order,  a  large  blister  was 
put  upon  liis  head,  another  between  his  shoulders, 
and  sixteen  ounces  of  blood  taken  from  his  arm. 
John  found  himself  next  morning  in  a  woful  plight, 
and  was  soon  acquainted  with  the  whole  process, 
and  the  reason  upon  which  it  was  commenced.  He 
had  no  remedy,  however,  but  to  submit ;  for  he  would 
rather  have  incurred  as  many  more  blisters,  than  lose 
his  place.  My  lord  sent  very  formally  twice  a  day  to 
know  how  he  was,  and  frequently  congratulated  ray 
lady  upon  John's  recovery,  whom  he  directed  to  be 
fed  only  with  water  gruel,  and  to  have  no  company 
but  an  old  nurse.  In  about  a  week,  John  having 
constantly  sent  word  that  he  was  well,  my  lord  thought 
fit  to  understand  the  messenger,  and  said,  he  was  ex- 
tremely glad  that  the  fever  had  left  him,  and  desired 
to  see  him.  When  John  came  in,  "  Well,  John,"'  says 
he,  "  1  hope  this  is  about  over."  "  Ah,  my  lord,"  says 
Jolan,  "  I  humbly  ask  your  lordship's  pardon.  I 
promise  never  to  commit  the  same  fault  again." 
"  Ay,  ay,"  says  my  lord,  "  you  are  right,  nobody  can 
prevent  sickness,  and  if  you  should  be  sick  again, 
John,  I  shall  see  to  it,  though  perhaps  you  should  not 
complain ;  and  I  promise  you  shall  always  have  the 
same  advice,  and  the  same  attendance  that  you  have 
had  now."  "  God  bless  your  lordship,"  says  John, 
"  I  hope  there  will  be  no  need."  "  So  do  I  loo,"  says 
his  lordship,  "  but  as  long  as  you  do  your  duty  to- 
wards me,  never  fear,  I  shall  do  mine  towards  you." 

FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

HOPE  BEYOND  THE  GRAVE. 

My  soul,  this  curious  house  of  clay. 
Thy  present  frail  abode. 
Must  quickly  fall  to  worms  a  prey. 
And  thou  return  to  God. 

Canst  thou  by  faith  survey-  with  joy 
The  change  before  it  come, 
And  say,  let  death  this  house  destroy, 
1  have  a  heavenly  home  ? 

The  Saviour,  whom  I  then  shall  see 
With  new  admiring  eyes. 
Already  has  prepared  for  me 
A  mansion  in  the  skies. 

I  feel  this  mud-walled  cottage  shake, 

And  long  to  see  it  fall. 

That  I  my  willing  flight  may  take 

To  him  who  is  my  all.  L.  G. 
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Poor's  Rates. —  England  and  Wales. 
[From  the  Parliamentary  Returns,  Sessions,  1830.] 


Amount  levied, 
Of  which  was  solely 
for  relief  of  the  poor, 
Increase  per  cent  over 

preceding  year, 
Diminution,  &c.  &lc. 


1827. 
Ending  3d  mo.  23th. 
£7,784,361 

£6,441,088 
9  per  cent. 


1828. 
Ending  3d  mo.  25th. 
£7,715,055 

£6,298,000 


Ending  3d  mo.  25th. 
£7,642,171 

£6,332,410 
1  per  cent. 


Years. 

Males. 
Females. 


2  per  cent. 

Commitments  for  criminal  charges  in  the  gaols  of  England  and  Wales. 

1820.    1821.    1822.     1823.    1824.    1825.     1826.    1827.    1828.  1829. 


11,595  11,173  10,369  10,342  11,475  11,889  13,461  15,151  13,832  15,556 
2,115    1,942    1,872    1,921    2,223    2,548    2,686    2,770    2,732  3,11" 


Total.           13,710  13,115  12,241  12,263  13,698  14,437  16,147  17,921  16,564  18,675 

Years.              1823.  1824.        1825.        1826.  1827.        1828.  1829. 

^^"death^  *°    |    968  1,066        1,036       1,203  1,526        1,165  1,385 

Executed.             54  49           60           57  70           79  74 

Number  of  gallons  of  Spirits  charged  with  duty  for  home  consumption  in  England  in  the  fol 

lowing  years. 

Duty,    12s.  lid  per  gallon. 

Duty  lowered  to     7s.  OOd  per  gallon. 

do.  do. 
do.  do. 
do.  do. 

Oi;7=0bserve  the  shocking  increase  on  the  reduction  of  the  excise  duty. 


1825. 

3,443,553 

imperial  gallons. 

1826. 

7,407,204 

do. 

1827. 

6,671,560 

do. 

1828. 

7,769,687 

do. 

1829. 

7,700,766 

do. 

Whosoever  hath  an  eye  to  see,  let  him  open 
it,  and  he  shall  well  perceive  how  careful  the 
Lord  is  for  his  children  ;  how  desirous  to  see 
them  profit  and  grow  up  to  a  manly  stature  in 
Christ ;  how  loath  to  have  them  any  way  mis- 
led, either  by  the  examples  of  the  wicked,  or 
by  enticements  of  the  world,  and  by  provoca- 
tion of  the  flesh,  or  by  any  other  means  forcible 
to  deceive  them,  and  likely  to  estrange  their 
hearts  from  God.  God  is  not  at  that  point 
with  us,  that  he  careth  not  whether  we  sink 
or  swim.  No,  he  hath  written  our  names  in 
the  palm  of  his  hand,  in  the  signet  upon  his 
fingers  are  we  graven  ;  in  sentences  not  only 
of  mercy,  but  of  judgment  also  we  are  remem- 
bered ;  he  never  denounceth  judgments  against 
the  wicked,  but  he  maketh  some  proviso  for 
his  children,  as  it  were  for  some  certain  privi- 
leged persons. '  He  never  speaketh  of  godless 
men,  but  he  adjoineth  words  of  comfort,  or 
admonition,  or  exhortation,  whereby  we  are 
moved  to  rest  and  settle  our  hearts  on  him. 
Do  we  not  see  what  shift  God  doth  make  for 
Lot  and  for  his  family,  lest  the  fiery  destruc- 
tion of  the  wicked  should  overtake  him  ?  Over- 
night the  angels  make  inquiry  what  sons  and 
daughters,  or  sons-in-law,  what  wealth  and 
substance  he  had.  They  charged  him  to  carry 
out  all.  God  seemed  to  stand  in  a  kind  of  fear, 
lest  sometliing  or  other  would  be  left  behind. 
Was  there  ever  any  father  thus  careful  to  save 
his  child  from  the  flame?  and  even  when  Lo(, 
being  so  far  off  from  a  cheerful  and  willing 
heart  to  do  whatsoever  is  commanded  him  for 
his  own  weal,  begins  to  reason  the  matter,  as 
if  God  had  mistaken  one  place  for  another, 
sending  him  to  the  hill,  when  salvation  was  in 
the  city.    "  Here  is  a  city  hard  by,  a  small 


thing  :  oh  let  me  escape  thither."  Well,  God 
is  contended  to  yield  to  any  condition  ;  "  Haste 
thee,  save  thee  there  ;  for  I  can  do  nothing 
till  thou  come  thither."  He  could  do  nothing? 
Not  because  of  the  weakness  of  his  strength, 
(for  who  is  like  the  Lord  in  power  ?)  but  be 
cause  of  the  greatness  of  his  mercy,  which 
would  not  suffer  him  to  lift  up  his  arm  against 
that  city,  nor  to  pour  out  his  wrath  upon  that 
place,  where  his  righteous  servant  had  a  fancy 
to  remain,  and  a  desire  to  dwell.  Oh  the 
depth  of  the  riches  of  the  mercy  and  love  of 
God! — Hooker. 

God  doth  so  give  blessings  and  mercies  unto 
his  own  people,  as  that  he  may  be  most  of  all 
seen  therein.  A  promise  of  a  great  seed  like 
the  stars  of  heaven,  and  the  sand  upon  the  sea 
shore,  is  given  to  Abraham  ;  but  before  it  is 
fulfilled,  Abraham  is  dead,  and  Sarah  is  dead  : 
the  sentence  of  death  is  put  upon  the  mercy, 
and  the  means  leading  to  it.  Hereby  God  is 
known  to  be  the  living  God  :  so  long  as  there 
is  life  in  the  means,  God  is  not  so  well  known 
to  be  the  living  God  ;  but  when  all  means  are 
dead,  and  yet  the  mercy  comes,  "  Oh,"  says  a 
soul,  "  now  I  see  that  God  is  the  living  God." 
Hereby  the  power  of  God  is  made  known. 
He  must  needs  be  great  in  power  that  can 
say  to  tilings  that  are  not,  Be  ;  and  give  a  re- 
surrection unto  dead  things.  When  all  means 
are  strengthless  and  dead,  and  yet  the  mercy 
comes,  "Oh  !"  says  a  soul,  "now  I  see  that 
God  is  God  Almighty;  God  all-suflicient." 
"  She  that  is  a  widow  and  desolate,"  saith  the 
Apostle,  "  trusteth  in  God."  We  seldom  trust 
in  God  till  a  desolation  comes  upon  the  means: 
a  widow  that  is  desolate  trusteth  in  God:  when 


desolation  comes  upon  the  means,  then  we 
learn  to  trust  in  God.  So  long  as  one  who 
is  learning  to  swim  can  touch  the  bottom,  can 
touch  the  earth  with  his  foot,  he  does  not  com- 
mit himself  to  the  stream  ;  but  when  he  can 
feel  no  bottom,  (hen  he  commits  himself  to  the 
mercy  of  the  waters.  Now,  so  long  as  a  man 
can  stand  upon  the  second  cause,  and  can  feel 
the  bottom  with  his  feet,  he  does  not  commit 
himself  to  the  stream  of  mercy  ;  but  when 
once  the  second  cause  is  gone,  and  he  cannot 
feel  the  bottom,  then  he  commits  himself  to 
the  stream  of  mercy. — Bridge's  Sermons  on 
Faith. 

"  In  the  multitude  of  my  thoughts  within  me, 
thy  comforts  delight  my  soul."  Carnal  men 
seek  their  relief  under  trouble  from  carnal 
things.  Some  try  what  relief  the  rules  of  phi- 
losophy can  yield  them,  supposing  a  neat  sen- 
tence of  Seneca  may  be  as  good  a  remedy  as 
a  text  of  David  or  Paul ;  but,  alas,  it  will  not 
do  ;  submission  from  fatal  necessity  will  never 
ease  the  afflicted  mind,  as  Christian  resigna- 
tion will  do.  It  is  not  the  eradicating,  but 
regulating  of  the  affections,  that  composes  a 
burdened  and  distracted  soul.  One  word  of 
God  will  signify  more  to  our  peace  than  all 
the  famed  and  admired  precepts  of  men. 

Flavel. 


Never  rest  in  convictions  till  they  end  in 
conversions.  This  is  that  wherein  most  men 
miscarry,  they  rest  in  their  convictions,  and 
take  them  for  conversions,  as  if  sin  seen  were 
therefore  sins  forgiven,  or  as  if  a  sight  of  the 
want  of  grace  were  the  truth  of  the  work  of 
grace. — Mead's  Almost  Christian. 


Men  of  genius,  and  even  of  very  remarka- 
ble endowments,  though  sincere  in  Christianity, 
may,  not  only  in  the  practice,  but  even  in  the 
perception  of  Gospel-truths,  be  far  outstripped 
by  others  who  are  naturally  much  their  infe- 
riors :  because  the  latter  are  by  no  means  so 
much  exposed  to  the  crafts  of  Satan,  are  not 
so  liable  in  their  judgments  to  be  warped  from 
Cliristian  simplicity,  are  more  apt  to  look  for 
understanding  from  above,  and  are  less  dis- 
posed to  lean  on  an  arm  of  flesh. — Milncr. 


Right  believing  is  powerful  praying  the 
knees,  eyes,  and  tongue,  bear  the  least  share 
in  prayer  ;  the  whole  of  the  work  lies  upon  the 
soul,  and  particularly  upon  faith  in  the  soul, 
which  is  indeed  the  life  and  soul  of  prayer. 
Faith  can  pray  without  words  ;  but  the  most 
elegant  words,  the  phrase  of  angels,  is  not 
worthy  to  be  called  prayer  without  faith.-S/ia?/>. 

The  following  forcible  passage  is  copied 
from  the  "Christian  Advocate  and  Zion's 
Herald."  It  is  there  marked  as  a  quotation, 
but  without  reference  to  the  author. 

"Does  an)'  one  ask,  for  instance,  if  Jesus  Christ 
was  truly  God,  how  he  could  be  born  and  die?  how 
ho  could  grow  in  wisdom  and  stature  ?  how  ho  could 
be  subject  to  law?  be  tempted?  stand  in  need  of 
prayer?  how  his  soul  could  bo  'exceeding:  sorrowful 
even  unto  death?'  be  'forsaken  of  his  Father?'  pur- 
chase the  Church  with  '  his  own  blood  ?'  have  '  a  joy 
set  before  him  ?'  be  exalted  ?  have  '  all  power  in  hea- 
ven and  earth'  given  him,  &c.?  The  answer  is,  that 
he  was  man.    If^  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  a  matter  of 
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surprise  that  a  visible  man  should  heal  diseases  at  his 
will,  and  without  referring  to  any  higher  authority, 
as  he  often  did;  still  the  wind  and  the  waves;  know 
the  thoughts  of  men's  hearts;  foresee  his  own  passion 
in  all  its  circumstances;  authoritatively  forgive  sins 
be  exalted  to  absolute  dominion  over  every  creature 
in  heaven  and  earth ;  be  present  wTierever  two  or 
three  are  gathered  in  his  name ;  be  with  his  disciples 
to  the  end  of  the  world  ;  claim  universal  homage, 
and  the  bowing  of  the  knee  of  all  creatures  to  his 
name  ;  be  associated  with  the  Father  in  solemn  as- 
criptions of  glory  and  thanksgiving,  and  beaiv  even 
the  awful  names  of  God,  names  of  description  and 
revelation,  names  which  express  Divine  attributes  : — 
what  is  the  answer  ?  can  the  Socinian  scheme,  which 
allows  him  to  be  a  man  only,  produce  a  reply?  can  it 
furnish  a  reasonable  interpretation  of  texts  of  sacred 
writ  which  affirm  all  these  things?  can  it  suggest  any 
solution  which  does  not  imply  that  the  sacred  penmen 
were  not  only  careless  writers,  but  writers  who,  if 
they  had  studied  to  be  misunderstood,  could  not  more 
delusively  have  expressed  themselves?  The  only  hy. 
pothesis  explanatory  of  all  these  statements  is,  that 
Christ  is  God  as  well  as  man,  and  by  this  the  consist 
ency  of  the  sacred  writers  is  brought  out,  and  a  har- 
monizing strain  of  sentiment  is  seen  compacting  the 
Scriptures  into  one  agreeing  and  mutually  adjusted 
revelation." 


Temperance  at  Sea. 

A  truly  gratifying  change  has  taken  place  the  last 
year  in  regard  to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits.  A  large 
portion  of  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  ports  in  Maine, 
are  said  to  be  na.vigated  wholly  without  the  use  of 
spirituous  liquors.  The  same  is  true  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, respecting  the  other  eastern  seaports.  Since  the 
20th  of  January,  more  than  50  vessels  have  been  fitted 
out  from  the  single  port  of  Boston,  without  any  pro- 
vision of  liquor  for  the  use  of  the  ship's  company, 
except  as  a  medicine.  From  Nantucket,  New  Bed- 
ford, St  onington,  Sag  Harbor  and  New  London, many 
vessels  have  been  fitted  for  whaling  and  sealing  voy- 
ages, to  the  Brazil  Banks,  the  Pacific  and  Antarctic 
Oceans,  without  the  means  of  intoxication  on  board. 
A  large  number  of  vessels  from  the  port  of  New  York 
are  also  known  to  be  fitted  out  on  the  same  principle; 
several  also  from  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore;  and 
forty  have  been  entered  at  the  register  office  in 
Charleston  as  upon  the  temperance  plan;  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  add,  that  although  these  vessels  have 
generally  shipped  their  crews  with  the  express  stipu- 
lation that  they  were  not  to  expect  ardent  spirits, 
very  little  difficulty  has  ever  been  experienced  in  ob- 
taining crews.  Indeed  the  best  seamen  have  pre- 
ferred such  vessels  to  any  other. 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  the  temperance  re- 
formation has  made  as  great  progress  at  sea  as  on  the 
land.  The  whole  history  of  it  tells  well  for  the  state 
of  moral  feeling  among  seamen. — JY.  York  Observer. 


FOR  THE  FRIEND, 

HISTORICAI,  SKETCHES 

Of  the  Society  o  f  Friends. 
(Continued  from  p.  260.) 

Our  horses  having  rested,  we  set  forward  for 
Virginia  again,  travel  ling  through  the  woods  and 
bogs  as  far  as  we  could  well  reach  that  day, 
and  at  night  lay  by  a  fire  in  the  woods.  Next 
day  we  had  a  tedious  journey  through  bogs 
and  swamps,  and  were  exceeding  wet  and 
dirty  all  the  day,  but  dried  ourselves  at  night 
by  a  fire.  We  got  that  night  to  Sommertown. 
When  we  came  near  the  house,  Ihe  woman  of 
the  house  seeing  us,  spoke  to  her  son  to  keep 
up  their  dogs  (for  both  in  Virginia  and  Caro- 
lina they  generally  keep  great  dogs  to  guard 
their  houses,  living  lonely  in  the  woods)  but 
the  son  said,  "  he  need  not,  for  the  dogs  did 
not  use  to  meddle  with  these  peeple."  Where- 
upon, when  we  were  come  into  the  house,  she 
told  us,  "  we  were  like  the  children  of  Israel, 


whom  the  dogs  did  not  move  their  tongues 
against."  Here  we  lay  in  our  cloaks  by  the 
fire,  as  we  had  done  many  a  night  before 
Next  day  we  had  a  meeting ;  for  the  people, 
having  been  informed  of  us,  had  a  great  desire 
to  hear  us  ;  and  a  very  good  meeting  we  had 
among  them,  where  we  never  had  one  before  : 
praised  be  the  Lord  for  ever  !  After  the  meet- 
ing we  hasted  away.  When  we  had  rid  about 
twenty  miles,  calling  at  a  house  to  inquire  the 
way,  the  people  desired  us  to  tarry  all  night 
with  them;  which  we  did.  Next  day  we  came 
among  Friends,  after  we  had  travelled  about  an 
hundred  miles  from  Carolina  into  Virginia  :  in 
which  time  we  observed  great  variety  of  cli- 
mates, having  passed  in  a  few  days  from  a  very 
cold,  to  a  warm  and  spring-like  country.  But 
the  power  of  the  Lord  is  the  same  in  all,  is 
over  all ;  and  doth  reach  the  good  in  all;  prais- 
ed be  the  Lord  for' ever! 

We  spent  about  three  weeks  in  travelling 
through  Virginia,  mostly  amongst  Friends, 
having  large  and  precious  meetings  in  several 
parts  of  the  country;  as  at  the  widow  Wright's, 
where  many  of  the  magistrates,  officers,  and 
other  high  people  came.  A  most  heavenly 
meeting  we  had;  wherein  the  power  of  the 
Lord  was  so  great,  that  it  struck  a  dread  upon 
the  assembly,  chained  all  down,  and  brought 
reverence  upon  the  people's  minds.  Among  the 
officers  was  a  major,  kinsman  to  the  priest,  who 
told  me,  "  the  priest  threatened  to  come  and  op- 
pose us."  But  the  Lord's  power  was  too  strong 
for  him,  and  stopped  him,  and  we  were  quiet 
and  peaceable.  The  people  were  wonderfully 
affected  with  the  testimony  of  truth;  blessed 
be  the  Lord  for  ever !  Another  very  good 
meeting  we  had  at  Crickatrough,  at  which 
many  considerable  people  were,  who  had  never 
heard  a  Friend  before;  and  they  were  greatly 
satisfied,  praised  be  the  Lord  !  We  had  also  a 
very  good  and  serviceable  meeting  at  John 
Porter's,  which  consisted  mostly  of  other 
people,  in  which  the  power  of  the  Lord  was 
gloriously  seen  and  felt,  and  it  brought  the 
truth  over  all  the  bad  walkers  and  talkers; 
blessed  be  the  Lord!  divers  other  meetings  we 
had,  and  many  opportunities  of  service  for  the 
Lord  amongst  the  people  where  we  came.  The 
last  week  that  we  staid  we  spent  some  time 
and  pains  among  Friends,  sweeping  away  tliat 
which  was  to  be  swept  out,  and  working  down 
a  bad  spirit  that  was  got  up  in  some  :  and 
blessed  for  ever  be  the  name  of  the  Lord  !  he 
it  is  that  gives  victory  over  all. 

Having  finished  what  service  lay  upon  us  at 
Virginia,  the  thirtieth  of  the  tenth  month  we 
set  sail  in  an  open  sloop  for  Maryland.  But 
having  a  great  storm,  and  being  much  wetted, 
we  were  glad  to  get  to  shore  before  night; 
and,  walking  to  a  house  at  Willoughby-Point, 
we  got  lodging  there  that  night.  The  woman 
of  the  house  was  a  widow,  a  very  tender  per- 
son. She  had  never  received  Friends  before; 
but  she  received  us  very  kindly,  with  tears  in 
her  eyes.  We  returned  to  our  boat  in  the 
morning,  and  hoisted  sail,  getting  forward  as 
fast  as  we  could;  but  towards  evening  a  storm 
rising,  the  wind  being  high,  we  had  much  ado 
to  get  to  shore;  and  our  boat  being  open,  the 
water  flashed  often  in,  and  sometimes  over  us, 
so  that  we  were  sufficiently  wetted.  Being 


got  to  land,  we  made  a  fire  in  the  woods,  to 
warm  and  dry  us;  and  there  we  lay  all  that 
night,  the  wolves  howling  about  us.    The  first 
of  the  eleventh  month  we  sailed  again,  but  the 
wind  being  against  us,  we  made  but  litttle 
way;  and  were  fain  to  get  to  shore  at  Point- 
Comfort,  where  yet  we  found  but  small  com- 
fort; for  the  weather  was  so  cold,  that  though 
we  made  a  good  fire  in  the  woods  to  lie  by, 
our  water  tliat  we  had  got  for  use  was  frozen 
near  the  fire-side.    We  made  to  sea  next  day; 
but  the  wind  being  strong  against  us,  we  ad- 
vanced but  little  ;  and  were  glad  to  get  to 
land  again,  and  travel  about  to  find  some  house 
where  we  might  buy  provisions,  for  our  store 
was  spent.    That  night  also  we  lay  in  the 
woods;  so  extreme  cold  was  the  weather,  the 
wind  blowing  high,  and  the  frost  and  snow 
great,  that  it  was  hard  for  some  to  abide  it. 
The  third  of  the  eleventh  month,  the  wind 
setting  pretty  fair,  we  fetched  it  up  by  sailing 
and  rowing,  and  got  to  Milford-Haven,  where 
we  lay  at  Richard  Long's  near  Quince's-Island. 
Next  day  we  passed  by  Rappahannock  river, 
where  dwell  much  people;  and  Friends  had  a 
meeting  there-away  at  a  justice's,  who  had  for- 
merly been  at  a  meeting  where  1  was.  We 
passed  over  Potowmac  river  also,  the  winds 
being  high,  the  water  very  rough,  the  weather 
extreme  cold;  and  having  a  meeting  there- 
away, some  were  convinced;  and  «hen  we 
parted  thence,  some  of  our  company  went 
amongst  them.    We  steered  our  course  for 
Patuxent  river.    I  sat  at  the  helm  most  part 
of  the  day,  and  some  of  the  night.    About  the 
first  hour  in  the  morning  we  reached  James 
Preston's  on  Patuxent  river, «  hich  is  accounted 
about  two  hundred  miles  from  Nancemum  in 
Virginia.    We  were  very  weary;  yet  the  next 
day,  being  the  first  of  the  week,  we  went  to 
the  meeting  not  far  from  thsnce.    The  same 
week  we  went  to  an  Indian  king's  cabin, 
where  several  Indians  were,  with  whom  we 
had  a  pretty  opportunity  to  discourse,  and  they 
carried  themselves  very  lovingly.    We  went 
also  that  week  to  a  general  meeting;  from 
thence  about  eighteen  miles  further  to  John 
Geary's,  where  we  had  a  very  precious  meet- 
ing; praised  be  the  Lord  God  for  ever  I  After 
this  the  cold  grew  so  exceeding  sharp,  such 
extreme  frost  and  snowy  weather  beyond  what 
was  usual  in  that  country,  that  we  could  hardly 
endure  to  be  in  it.    Neither  was  it  easy  or 
safe  to  stir  abroad  :  yet  we  got  with  some  dif- 
ficulty six  miles  through  the  snow  to  John 
Mayor's,  where  we  met  with  some  Friends 
that  were  come  from  New  England,  whom  we 
had  left  there  when  we  came  away;  and  glad 
we  were  to  see  each  other,  after  such  long  and 
tedious  travels.    By  these  Friends  we  under- 
stood William  Edmundson,  having  been  at 
Rhode-Island  and  New  England,  was  gone 
from  thence  for  Ireland;  that  Solomon  Eccles 
coming  from  Jamaica,  and  landing  at  Boston, 
in  New  England,  was  taken  at  a  meeting  there, 
and  banished  to  Barbadoes;  that  John  Stubbs 
and  another  Friend  were  gone  into  New  Jersey, 
and  several  other  Friends  to  Barbadoes,  Ja- 
maica, and  the  leeward  islands.    It  was  mat- 
ter of  joy  to  us  to  understand  the  work  of  the 
Lord  went  on  and  prospered,  and  that  Friends 
were  unwearied  and  diligent  in  the  service. 
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The  twenty-seventh  of  the  eleventh  month 
we  had  a  very  precious  meeting  in  a  tobacco- 
house.  The  next  day  we  returned  to  James 
Preston's,  about  eighteen  miles  distant.  When 
we  came  there,  we  found  his  house  was  burnt 
down  to  the  ground  the  night  before,  through 
the  carelessness  of  a  maid-servant;  so  we  lay 
three  nights  on  the  ground  by  the  fire,  the 
weather  being  very  cold.  We  made  an  ob- 
servation which  was  somewhat  strange,  but 
certainly  true;  that  one  day  in  the  midst  of 
this  cold  weather,  the  wind  turning  into  the 
south,  it  grew  so  hot,  that  we  could  hardly 
bear  the  heat;  and  the  next  day  and  night,  the 
wind  chopping  back  into  the  north,  we  could 
hardly  endure  the  cold. 

The  second  of  the  twelfth  month  we  had  a 
glorious  meeting  at  Patuxent ;  and  after  it 
went  to  John  Geary's  again,  where  we  waited 
for  a  boat  to  carry  us  to  the  monthly  meeting  at 
the  Clifts ;  to  which  we  went,  and  a  living 
meeting  it  was  ;  praised  be  the  Lord !  This 
was  on  the  sixth  of  the  twelfth  month.  Ano- 
ther meeting  we  had  on  the  ninth,  wherein  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  shined  over  all;  blessed  and 
magnified  be  his  holy  name  forever. 

The  twelfth  of  the  twelfth  month  we  set  for- 
ward in  our  boat,  and,  travelling  by  night,  we 
run  our  boat  on  ground  in  a  creek  near  Ma- 
naco  River.  There  we  were  fain  to  stay  till 
morning,  that  the  tide  came  and  lifted  her  off. 
In  the  meantime  sitting  in  an  open  boat,  and 
the  weather  being  bitter  cold,  some  had  like 
to  have  lost  the  use  of  their  hands,  they  were 
so  frozen  and  benumbed.  In  the  morning, 
when  the  tide  set  our  boat  afloat,  we  got  to 
land,  and  made  a  good  fire,  at  which  we  warm- 
ed ourselves  well,  and  then  took  boat  and  passed 
about  ten  miles  farther  to  a  friend's  house, 
where  next  day  we  had  a  very  precious  meet- 
ing, at  which  some  of  the  chief  of  the  place 
were.  I  went  after  the  meeting  to  a  Friend's 
about  four  miles  off,  at  the  head  of  Anamessy 
river,  where  the  day  following  the  judge  of  the 
country  and  a  justice  with  him  came  to  me, 
and  were  very  loving,  and  much  satisfied  with 
Friends'  order.  The  next  day  we  had  a  large 
meeting  at  the  justice's,  in  his  barn,  for  liis 
house  could  not  hold  the  company.  There 
were  several  of  the  great  folks  of  that  country, 
and  among  the  rest  an  opposer;  but  all  was 
preserved  quiet  and  well.  A  precious  meeting 
it  was;  the  people  were  much  affected  with  the 
truth;  blessed  be  the  Lord  !  We  went  next  day 
to  see  captain  Colburn,  a  justice  of  peace,  and 
there  we  had  some  service.  Then  returnmg 
again,  we  had  a  very  glorious  meeting  at  the 
justice's  where  we  met  before,  to  which  came 
many  people  of  account  in  the  world,  magis- 
trates, officers,  and  others.  It  was  a  large 
meeting,  and  the  power  of  the  Lord  was  much 
felt,  so  that  the  people  were  generally  well  sa- 
tisfied and  taken  with  the  truth;  and  there  be- 
ing several  merchants  and  masters  of  ships 
from  New-England,  the  truth  was  spread 
abroad:  blessed  be  the  Lord  I 
(To  be  conlinued.) 


ample  of  the  benefits  which  often  arise  from  a 
kind  conciliating  conduct,  even  towards  those 
who  have  wandered  far  in  the  paths  of  error. 
It  will  also,  we  trust,  be  interesting  to  our 
readers,  from  the  account  which  it  contains  of 


and  acquaint  you  with  the  change  produced  in  his 
mind,  with  respect  to  religion;  but  that  you,  my 
lord,  may  fully  understand  the  matter,  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  give  you  a  general  view  of  his  opinions  on 
this  subject,  previous  to  the  change  above  alluded  to, 
with  a  few  of  the  circumstances  which  tended  to  con- 


one  of  the  many  signal  triumphs  of  Christianity  firm  those  opinions;  and  then  state  the  causes, 
over  infidelity.  j  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  effected  the  change  in  ques- 

Lord  S  is  the  possessor  of  a  large  es- 


From 


The  Friends'  Monthly  Magazine,''  for  fourth 
month,  I'saO. 
Triumph  of  Christianity  over  Infidelity. 

The  following  narrative  affords  a  striking  es- 


tate at  M  ,  a  populous  manufacturing  vil- 
lage in  the  north  of  England,  which,  some  years 
since,  was  notorious  for  the  prevalence  amongst 
the  lower  classes  of  its  inhabitants,  of  revolu- 
tionary and  infidel  principles.  This  nobleman, 

when  paying  a  visit  to  M  ,  in  the  course  of 

the  year  1823,  (his  own  residence  being  at  a 
distance,)  called  upon  the  weavers  in  their  own 
cottages,  made  himself  familiar  with  their  habits 
and  sentiments,  and  endeavoured  to  show  them 
the  danger  and  folly  of  the  irreligious  notions 
which  many  of  them  had'  imbibed.  At  the 
same  time,  he  showed  them  much  kindness, 
and  on  his  departure  from  the  village,  en- 
couraged them  freely  to  communicate  with 
hinr.,  on  any  subject  which  might  affect  their 
welfare.  For  this  purpose,  he  condescended 
to  select  as  his  correspondent  a  journeyman 
weaver,  of  good  talents,  and  sober  religious 
character,  by  name  Amos  Ogden,  who  was  at 
all  times  authorised  to  address  his  worthy  land- 
lord, in  case  of  need,  on  behalf  of  himself  or 
his  poor  neighbours. 

Soon  afterwards,  a  sum  of  money,  bequeathed 
by  a  lady,  was  entrusted  (under  her  will)  to  a 

gentleman,  resident  at  M  ,  to  be  distributed 

among  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  ac- 
cording to  his  discretion.  This  gentleman, 
from  an  honest  but  misguided  zeal  in  a  good 
cause,  determined  to  restrict  the  relief  thus 
provided,  to  those  of  his  poor  neighbours  who 
were  loyal  in  politics  and  orthodox  in  religion. 

Such  a  restriction  was  by  no  means  calcu- 
lated to  conciliate  persons  of  a  different  de- 
scription; and  it  happened,  rather  unfortunate- 
ly, that  it  was  the  means  of  excluding  from  all 
benefits  of  the  lady's  charity,  one  Robert  Ken- 
yon,  who  was  suffering  under  a  very  aggravated 
degree  of  distress.  This  poor  man  had  drunk 
deeply  at  the  polluted  stream  of  radicalism 
and  deisrn;  but  was  now  afflicted  by  a  mortal 
illness,  and  was  reduced,  under  the  pressure  of 
it,  to  a  state  of  peculiar  misery  and  want. 

The  watchful  Amos  Ogden  lost  no  time  in 
communicating  the  circumstances  of  tlie  case 
to  the  benevolent  Lord  S  .    Lord  S  


declined  interfering  with  the  arrangements  of 
the  gentleman,  in  whose  hands  was  placed  the 
fund  for  distribution,  but  generously  remitted 
the  sum  of  £5  for  the  immediate  relief  of  poor 
Kenyon  and  his  family.  Within  a  few  weeks 
of  the  receipt  of  this  gratuity,  Kenyon  died; 
and  the  following  truly  remarkable  letter  was 

addi  essed  to  Lord  S          on  the  occasion,  by 

his  humble  correspondent. 

To  the  Right  Honourable.  Lord  S  . 

M  ,  3d  March,  1624. 

My  Lord, 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  niy  late  friend, 
Robert  Kenyon,  I  now  write  to  acquaint  you  with  his 
death,  which  took  place  on  the  27th  February. 

To  the  latest  moment  of  his  life,  he  retained  a 
grateful  sense  of  his  obligation  to  you  for  the  com- 
I  torts  he  enjoyed  through  your  means,  and  his  last  re- 
j  quest  was,  that  I  would  write  to  you  on  his  behalf, 


tion.  And  first,  with  respect  to  his  religious  opinions 
— he  maintained  that  religion  consisted  in  loving  his 
Maker,  and  that  this  love  could  only  be  shown  by  the 
constant  endeavour  to  promote  the  happiness  of  his 
fellow  creatures.  Concerning  religion,  as  by  law  es- 
tablished, viz:  Christianity — he  entertained  doubts. 
How  God  could  justly  impute  Adam's  sin  to  his  pos- 
terity,* he  could  not  conceive  ;  how  God  could,  con- 
sistently with  the  attribute  of  mercy,  require  th3 
death  of  Christ  as  an  atonement  for  tlie  sins  of  the 
world,  he  could  not  understand.  The  doctrine  of  the 
new  birth,  justification  by  faith,  (or  the  knowledge  of 
salvation  by  the  forgiveness  of  sins,)  and  sanctifica- 
tion  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  regarded  as  chimerical  no- 
tions,entertained  only  by  religious  fanatics;  in  short, 
he  was  ready  to  inquire  with  Nicodemus — "How 
can  these  things  be?"  These  sentiments  certainly  re- 
sulted from  his  having  read  the  deistical  publications 
of  the  day;  but  that  which,  in  his  view,  pointed  the 
shafts  levelled  against  Christianity,  (and  which  tend- 
ed greatly  to  confirm  his  opinion,)  was  the  manner  in 
which,  in  certain  cases,  church  benefices  are  disposed 
of.  You,  my  lord,  have  not  forgotten  the  time  when, 
nor  the  character  to  whom,  the  vicarage  of  Rochdale 
was  given.  This  is  one  instance  out  of  many  that  I 
could  name,  which  tended  more  fully  to  confirm  his 
objections  to  Christianity,  than  any  arguments  ad- 
duced by  its  most  inveterate  enemy.  In  this  state 
of  mind,  he  continued  until  the  day  on  which  I  re- 
ceived your  lordship's  donation;  up  to  that  time  he 
had  fondly  cherished  the  hope  of  recovery,  but  when 
that  hope  failed,  he  began  seriously  to  examine  the 
foundation  of  his  future  prospects.  His  mind  was 
thus  occupied  when  I  gave  him  the  proof  of  your 
lordship's  goodwill;  I  think  I  told  you  of  the  panic 
that  seized  him  on  that  occasion.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances we  need  not  wonder  if  a  cause,  wliith 
your  lordship  would  deem  trivial  in  itself,  produced 
an  effect  of  the  greatest  moment.  I  allude  to  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  your  lordship's  letter — "and  with 
the  view  of  affording  this  poor  man,  (reformer  ornol) 
some  relief  in  his  wretched  situation:" — upon  this 
passage,  he  emphatically  observed,  "  how  unlike  — , 
This  is  Christianily  1^''  It  was  now  that  his  prejvi- 
dices  yielded  to  that  light  which  discovered  to  him 
the  errors  of  his  past  life.  He  now  felt  himself  tied 
and  bound  with  the  chain  of  his  sins.  The  remem- 
brance of  them  was  grievous — the  burthen  of  them 
intolerable.  So  great  was  his  distress,  that  he  roared 
out  for  the  disquietude  of  his  soul.  His  situation 
could  no  longer  remain  a  secret.  At  his  earnest  re- 
quest. Christians  of  various  denominations  were  call- 
ed in  to  advise  and  pray  with  him.  They  rejoiced 
over  him  us  a  brand  plucked  out  of  the  fire,  whilst 
infidelity  stood  confounded  at  seeing  one  of  her 
champions  laid  prostrate  at  our  Saviour's  feet.  He 
remained  thus  suspended  between  hope  and  despair 
during  the  space  of  nine  days.  He  was  at  length  en- 
abled to  lay  hold  on  the  hope  set  before  him,  and  to 
testif}'  that  God  pardoneth  and  absolveth  all  them 
that  truly  repent,  and  unfeignedly  believe  his  Holy 
Gospel.  As  a  testimony  of  the  abhorrence  in  which 
he  held  his  former  opinions,  he  gave  orders  to  burn 
his  books,  which  was  accordingly  done.  He  rctaisied 
a  comfortable  hope  in  the  mercy  of  God  through 
CJirist  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  died  in  peace.  He 
was  interred  on  the  29th  February,  attended  by  up- 
wards of  eighty  persons  from  i\I  ,  and  tl;e  neigh- 
bouring townships,  w-ho  were  all  previously  acquaint- 
ed with  your  lordship's  generosity,  and  the  good 
effects  it  produced. 

Is  not  this,  my  lord,  the  most  effectual  means  of* 
raising  the  affections  of  the  lower  orders  to  a  due  re- 
gard for  the  ancient  nobility  of  the  land? 


•We  conceive  the  true  doctrine  of  C^hrislianity  to 
be,  that  in  consequence  of  the  sin  of  our  first  parents, 
all  men  are  become  sinners,  hut  are  punished  for  their 
own  transgressions,  not  for  the  sin  of  Adam. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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That  your  lordship  may  long  remain  the  benefac- 
tor of  the  hunnan  race,  is  the  sincere  wish  of 
Your  lordship's  obedient  humble  servant, 

Amos  Ogden. 

Tlie  handwriting  and  general  appearance  of 
this  letter  plainly  indicated  the  humble  condi- 
tion and  education  of  the  writer.  The  force 
and  neatness  of  the  style  in  which  it  is  com- 
posed, could  therefore  be  ascribed  only  to  his 
superior  talents. 

A  respectable  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  who  lives  within  a  few  miles  of  the 

village  of  M  ,  kindly  undertook  to  examine 

into  (he  truth  of  the  circumstances;  and  the  re- 
sult was  completely  satisfactory,  as  it  relates 
both  to  the  genuineness  of  the  letter,  and  to 
the  authenticity  of  the  history  which  it  details. 
The  following  additional  particulars  were  com- 
municated by  the  inquiring  Friend. 

"  When  Kenyon's  friends  were  assembled  around 
him  at  his  request,  after  he  had  given  orders  for  his 
deistical  books  to  be  burnt,  and  had  fully  expressed 
the  confidence  which  supported  his  mind,  that  he  was 
about  to  enter  the  regions  of  eternal  happiness,  he 
lay  still.  One  of  them  put  a  question  to  him  as  to 
his  state.  He  was  too  much  exhausted  to  reply,  but 
raised  his  hands  and  eyes  towards  heaven,  with  a 
smile  of  sweetness  and  serenity,  indicating  a  very  ele- 
vated state  of  feeling.  He  then  applied  his  fingers  to 
the  pulse  in  his  wrist,  closed  his  eyes,  and  quietly  de- 
parted without  again  opening  them." 

Such  was  the  peaceful  close  of  a  man,  who 
had  once  disputed  the  great  truths  of  Christi- 
anity, because  he  could  not  understand  "  how 
these  things  are;"  but  who  under  the  terrors  of 
impending  death,  was  brought  to  humble  him- 
self before  God,  and  was  graciously  enabled  to 
find  a  sure  refuge  in  Christ.  No  sooner  did 
he  understand  the  practical  efficacy,  than  he 
freely  admitted  the  divine  authority,  of  the  reli- 
gion of  Jesus.  .Z. 


SAMUEL  COAXES. 
-  Although  the  subject  of  the  following  notice 
was  very  extensively  known  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  for  the  in- 
formation of  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  fact,  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  religious 
Society  of  Friends,  and  warmly  attached  to  its 
ancient  character  and  principles.  • 

Tribute  to  the  memory  of  Samuel  Coates. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  managers  of  the 
Pennsyl  vania  Hospital,  held  6th  mo.  7th,  1830. 

The  managers  having  assembled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  following  to  the  grave  the  remains  of 
Samuel  Coates,  who  died  on  the  6th  instant, 
in  the  82d  year  of  his  age,  deem  it  the  proper 
occasion  to  record  on  their  minutes  a  tribute 
of  respect  and  affection  for  the  memory  of  their 
venerable  friend,  as  well  as  gratefully  though 
briefly  to  commemorate  and  publicly  acknow- 
ledge his  services,  as  the  long  devoted  and 
faithful  benefactor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospi- 
tal. 

Residing  in  his  youth  with  a  relative*  who 
was  one  of  its  founders,  he  became  early  ac- 
quainted with,  and  much  interested  in  its  ex- 
cellent design,  and  primitive  efforts.  He  was 
chosen  a  manager  of  the  institution  in  1786, 
and  continued  so  for  more  than  forty  years, 
during  which  period  he  acted  as  secretary 

*John  Reynell. 


twenty-six,  and  as  president  of  the  Board  up- 
wards of  thirteen  years. 

The  increasing  infirmities  of  declining  life, 
induced  him  to  retire  from  office  in  1825,  after 
which  time,  until  the  late  election,  when  indis- 
position detained  him  in  his  chamber,  he 
showed  an  unabated  attachment  to  the  con- 
cerns of  the  establishment,  by  attending,  and 
participating  in  the  business  of  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  contributors. 

No  individual  ever  connected  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Hospital  bestowed  so  much 
personal  attention  upon  its  affairs;  and  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  funds  which  have  en- 
larged the  usefulness  of  this  noble  charity,  were 
obtained  by  his  impressive  and  unwearied  pe- 
titions in  its  behalf. 

The  benevolence  and  vigour  of  his  mind, 
were  developed  on  all  occasions,  when  suffer- 
ing humanity  made  the  appeal.  Proofs  of 
these  generous  and  efficient  dispositions,  are 
not  few,  and  they  were  strikingly  illustrated  in 
the  memorable  autumns  of  1793  and  1798, 
when  pestilence*  and  death  reigned  in  Phila- 
delphia. On  the  former  of  those  awful  seasons 
he  was  assiduous  in  his  attentions  as  a  mana- 
ger, and  by  his  presence  and  advice  encour- 
aged and  sustained  the  officers  of  the  house 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  amidst  the 
surrounding  consternation.  And  when  the 
members  of  the  committee  who  periled  their 
lives  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  destitute, 
found  themselves  unequal  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  occasion,  and  requested  aid  of  their  fellow 
citizens,  Samuel  Coates  promptly  offered  him- 
self as  an  assistant,  and  continued  to  extend 
care  over  a  district  of  the  city,  and  to  furnish 
succour  to  the  afflicted  inhabitants,  until  the 
return  of  health.  And  during  the  other  period  ' 
of  calamity,  he  remained  in  town,  and  was  the 
only  manager  of  this  institution  found  at  his 
post,  throughout  the  epidemic.  The  fearful 
circumstances  of  that  distressing  moment,  in- 
duced him  to  propose  to  attend  at  the  Hospital 
in  the  place  of  the  steward,  to  enable  Francis 
Higgins,  who  occupied  that  station,  to  assist 
in  keeping  the  convicts  at  the  penitentiary, 
whose  escape  was  apprehended,  threatening 
plunder,  and  conflagration,  in  addition  to  the 
sorrows  which  were  dispensed  to  our  then 
devoted  metropolis. 

The  fulfilment  of  all  these  important  duties 
was  distinguished  by  remarkable  single-mind- 
edness,  and  energy,  and  simplicity  of  purpose, 
which  at  once  proclaimed  that  he  sought 
neither  influence,  nor  the  dispensation  of  pa- 
tronage, nor  any  worldly  gain,  as  incident  to 
his  public  functions,  and  beneficent  labours. 
In  this  he  was  not  a  man  of  mere  pretension, 
and  his  example  is  therefore  full  of  instruction, 
and  worthy  of  imitation  and  of  praise. 

In  reference  to  higher  and  purer  considera- 
tions, may  not  those  who  now  contemplate 
these  estimable  and  beautiful  principles  of  his 
character,  be  permitted  to  believe,  that  as  they 
originated  in  his  reverence  of  the  great  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  leading  him  to  dedicate 
his  life  to  works  of  mercy  and  of  kindness,  so 
will  it  please  the  Author  of  all  goodness  to  be- 
stow upon  his  dei)arted  spirit,  a  reward  which 
cannot  fade  away ! 

*  The  Yellow  Fever. 


The  secretary  is  requested  to  cause  the  above 
minute  to  be  inserted  in  all  the  newspapers. 

Roberts  Vaux,  Secretary. 


FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

Tiie  annexed  statement  is  said  to  have  been 
written  by  a  venerable  and  estimable  Friend 
not  long  since  returned  to  his  native  land  from 
a  religious  visit  to  this  country.  The  manner  of  it 
is  very  much  in  accordance  with  that  engaging 
simplicity  and  iimocent  pleasantry,  for  which 
he  was  remarkable,  and  the  striking  example 
which  is  exhibited  of  single-mindedness  and  de- 
votedness,  in  the  best  of  causes,  may  yield  in- 
struction in  the  present  day.  A.  B. 

The  following  account  was  related  to  the 
writer  by  a  Friend,  as  an  authentic  circum- 
stance that  occurred  in  Scotland,  it  is  supposed 
in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century. 

"  A  man  and  his  wife,  members  of  our  reli- 
gious Society,  who  resided  in  some  part  of 
that  nation,  having  by  their  industry  saved 
some  money,  over  and  above  their  necessary 
support ;  the  woman  Friend  said  to  her  hus- 
band in  reference  to  this  their  saving:  '  we  must 
consider  how  we  may  make  a  right  use  of 
this  overplus  we  are  favoured  with.'  They 
accordingly  consulted  together  on  this  subject, 
concluding,  if  this  was  not  properly  attended 
to,  a  blast  might  conr.e  over  their  future  en- 
deavours, for  further  supplies  of  necessaries  ; 
and  at  length  concluded  they  could  do  no  better 
than  to  build  a  meeting-house  with  it ;  there 
not  being  a  meeting-house  in  the  place  where 
they  resided.  They  accordingly  set  to  work  ; 
the  woman  Friend  trod  the  clay,  of  which  the 
walls  of  the  meeting-house  were  composed, 
with  her  own  bare  feet ;  a  window  was  made 
north  and  south  ;  but  not  to  be  made  of  glass, 
only  wooden  shutters  to  cover  each  of  the 
holes  left  to  admit  light ; — and  when  the  wind 
was  on  the  north  side  of  the  house,  the  south 
shutter  was  to  be  opened,  and  so  again  re- 
versed. This  work  was  completed  by  their 
labour,  and  their  own  savings,  which  amounted 
in  the  whole  only  to  the  small  sum  of  five 
pounds — as  they  had  but  little  more  to  pur- 
chase than  doors,  window  frames,  rafters  and 
shutters,  with  boards  for  seats  ;  the  supporters 
of  which  were  made,  like  the  walls  of  the  build- 
ing, with  mud.  Two  women  Friends,  travel- 
ling in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  being  that 
way,  had  a  meeting  in  this  meeting-house — 
report  says,  one  of  the  most  favoured  to  them 
they  remembered  to  have  ever  had.  They 
returned  home  with  the  proprietor  of  this  hum- 
ble place  of  worship,  and  gave  the  following 
report  of  their  entertainment :  on  taking  their 
seats,  a  wooden  bowl  of  crowdy,  which  is  oat- 
meal boiled  in  water  with  vegetables  served 
up  as  soup,  was  given  to  each  of  them.  After 
the  meal  was  over,  the  man  entertained  his 
guests  with  the  following  narrative,  saying — 
'  he  had  a  good  fortune  with  his  wife,  for  he  had 
been  taking  out  of  it  ever  since  they  had  been 
together,  and  yet  he  could  not  perceive  it  was 
any  ways  lessened.'  This  good  fortune,  which 
he  thus  had  with  his  wife,  he  informed  them, 
consisted  of  six  shillings  and  eight  pence,  with 
which  he  bought  the  brock,  as  he  called  it, 
meaning  the  pot  in  which  the  crowdy  had  been 
boiled,  they  had  been  partaking  of." 
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THE  FRIEND. 


TKXS  FRIEND. 


SIXTH  MONTH,  12,  1830. 


The  singularity  of  an  excursion  in  a  steam- 
boat from  Pittsburg,  nearly  three  hundred 
miles  up  the  Allegheny,  together  with  the  in- 
teresting glimpse  which  is  given  of  the  cele- 
brated and  venerable  Indian  chieftain  Corn- 
plant,  his  family  and  tribe,  will,  we  conclude, 
render  the  following  narrative  acceptable  to 
our  readers. 

[From  the  Pittsburg  Gazette.] 

The  new  steamboat  Allegheny,  built  on  an 
improved  plan,  by  Mr.  Blanchard,  of  Connec- 
ticut, 90  feet  long  and  18  wide,  cabin  on  deck, 
separated  lengthwise,  giving  each  30  feet, 
worked  by  a  distinct  double  engine,  principally 
made  of  wrought  iron,  two  stern  wheels  ex- 
tending 12  feet  behind  the  boat,  drawing,  with 
wood  and  water,  about  12  inches,  left  Pitts- 
burg on  the  I4th  May,  on  her  third  trip  up 
the  Allegheny,  with  64  passengers  and  25  to 
30  tons  freight,  stemming  the  current  of  this 
noble  and  most  valuable  river  (affording  lum- 
ber in  the  greatest  quantities)  at  the  rate  of 
three  miles  per  hour. 

The  great  Pennsylvania  Canal  passes  up  on 
the  bank  of  this  river  thirty  miles,  crossing  by 
an  aqueduct  at  the  outlet  of  the  Kiskeminetas 
river,  at  Freeport,  Armstrong  county,  a  hand- 
some thriving  village,  pleasantly  situated,  con- 
taining four  or  five  hundred  inhabitants,  forty- 
five  miles  up.  Lawrenceville,  near  the  mouth 
of  Bear  creek,  is  1 8  miles  above  Freeport  ; 
Foxburgh,  two  miles  above  Lawrenceville. 
Patterson's  falls,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  miles 
up,  is  one  of  the  worst  rapids  on  this  river : 
here  a  very  useful  improvement  aided  the 
engine,  a  poling  machine,  worked  by  the  cap- 
stan or  windlass,  in  the  bow  of  the  boat,  which 
drew  her  over  with  ease.  Montgomery's  falls, 
five  miles  farther,  nearly  as  bad.  Franklin  is 
situated  at  the  outlet  of  French  creek,  (which 
is  navigable  for  keel  boats  to  Le  Bceuf,  above 
Meadville,  forty-six  miles  ;)  this  is  an  old  vil- 
lage, and  surrounded  by  iron  furnaces,  where 
also  is  now  made  good  quality  bar  iron,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  up.  Oil  creek 
is  seven  miles  above.  On  this  stream  there 
are  quantities  of  seneca  oil  gathered  ;  its  smell 
is  very  perceptible  at  its  outlet  ;  here  there  is 
a  valuable  furnace. 

We  arrived  in  Warren,  a  beautiful  village, 
situate  at  the  outlet  of  Conewango  creek,  at 
9  o'clock  on  the  19th  May,  near  two  hundred 
miles  above  Pittsburg,  in  three  and  a  half  days 
running  time. — Conewango  creek  is  navigable, 
in  the  rafting  season,  until  within  seven  miles 
of  the  Ciiautauque  lake,  where  it  is  expected 
ere  long  a  canal  will  be  cut  through.  It  re- 
quires from  eighteen  to  twenty-five  days  for 
canoes  and  keel  boats,  manned  in  the  best 
manner  to  perform  this  trip. 

This  is  the  highest  point  on  the  river  that 
ever  had  been  made  by  a  steam  boat,  and  to 
this  point  only  by  this  boat.  However,  the 
usual  enterprise  of  its  owners  prompted  them 
to  explore  further  this  valuable  river,  and  on 
the  evening  of  the  1 2th  May  she  departed  from 


Warren,  for  Olean,  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
seventy-five  miles  above,  (by  water)  with  freight 
and  passengers  from  Pittsburg.  At  9  o'clock 
next  day,  she  arrived  opposite  the  Indian  village 
of  Cornplanter,  seventeen  miles  up.  Here  a 
deputation  of  gentlemen  waited  on  this  ancient 
and  well  known  Indian  King,  or  Chief,  and 
invited  him  on  board  this  new,  and  to  him 
wonderful  visiter,  a  steam  boat. 

We  found  him  in  all  his  native  simplicity  of 
dress  and  manner  of  living,  lying  on  his  couch, 
made  of  rough  pine  boards,  and  covered  with 
deer  skins  and  blankets.  His  habitation,  a 
two  story  log  house,  is  in  a  state  of  decay, 
without  furniture,  except  a  few  benches,  and 
wooden  bowls  and  spoons  to  eat  out  of.  This 
convinced  us  of  his  determination  to  retain  old 
habits  and  customs.  This  venerable  old  chief 
was  a  lad  in  the  first  French  war,  in  1744,  and 
is  now  nearly  one  hundred  years  of  age.  He 
is  a  smart,  active  man,  seemingly  possessed  of 
all  his  strength  of  mind,  and  in  perfect  health, 
and  retains  among  his  nation  all  that  uncon- 
trolled influence  he  has  ever  done. 

He,  with  his  son  Charles,  sixty  years  of  age, 
and  his  son-in-law,  came  on  board,  and  re- 
mained until  she  had  passed  six  miles  up,  and 
then  they  returned  home  in  their  own  canoe, 
after  expressing  great  pleasure.  His  domain 
is  a  delightful  bottom  of  rich  land,  two  miles 
square,  nearly  adjoining  the  line  between  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  York.  On  this  his  own 
family,  about  fifty  in  number,  in  eight  or  ten 
houses,  reside.  Cornplanter's  wife  and  her 
mother,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  years  of  age, 
are  in  good  health. 

The  lands  of  the  tribe,  being  forty  miles  long, 
and  half  a  mile  wide  on  each  side  of  the  river, 
lie  just  above,  but  all  in  the  state  of  New  York. 
They  have  a  number  of  villages,  and  are  about 
seven  hundred  in  number,  scattered  all  along 
this  reserve.  Many  of  them  have  good  dwell- 
ings, and  like  the  whites,  some  are  intelligent, 
industrious,  and  useful,  while  others  of  them 
are  the  reverse.  On  the  whole  they  are  be- 
coming civilized  and  christianized  as  fast  as 
can  be  expected.  The  natives  appeared  in 
great  numbers,  (we  counted  four  hundred,) 
who  were  attracted  to  view  this  unexpected 
sight  on  their  waters.  Their  lands  terminate 
eight  miles  below  Olean. 

We  found  many  rapids,  and  generally  very 
strong  water,  until  within  twenty  miles  of  our 
destination,  at  the  Great  Valley.  Here  the 
mountains  began  to  decrease  fast,  and  the  cur- 
rent became  easy,  until,  gradually,  we  seemed 
to  have  reached  the  top  of  the  mountain  which 
we  had  been  so  long  ascending;  at  1 1  o'clock, 
A.  M.  on  Friday,  the  21st  May,  we  landed 
safely  at  Olean  Point,  nearly  three  hundred 
miles  from  Pittsburg,  amidst  the  loud  and  con- 
stant rejoicings  of  the  hos[)itable  citizens  of  the 
village.  The  first  person  landed  was  Mr.  D. 
Dick,  of  Meadville,  the  principal  and  enter- 
prising owner  of  this  boat,  and  the  first  pas- 
senger, William,  the  son  of  Mr.  Nelson,  of 
Pittsburg,  a  child  of  seven  years  old,  who  may 
live  to  tell,  some  thirty  or  forty  years  hence,  of 
the  great  interest  created  on  this  occasion. 

Here  we  found  ourselves  on  the  highest 
ground  ever  occupied  by  a  steam  boat,  six 
hundred  feet  above  Pittsburg,  nearly  one  thou- 


sand four  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of,  and 
two  thousand  five  hundred  miles,  by  the  course 
of  the  river,  from  the  ocean.  Olean  village  is 
half  a  mile  from  the  river.  Olean  creek  is 
navigable  thirty  miles  up,  and  the  Allegheny 
river  but  four  miles,  on  account  of  a  mill  dam. 
One  hundred  and  thirty  of  the  inhabitants  as- 
sembled, and  took  a  pleasant  excursion  seven 
miles  down  the  river  and  back,  which  was  per- 
formed in  thirty  minutes  going,  and  fifty-five 
minutes  returning. 

The  trip  up  from  Warren  to  Olean  was  per- 
formed in  about  twenty  hours,  and  she  return- 
ed the  next  day  safely  to  Warren,  in  six  hours 
running  time — thus  performing  in  this  day  of 
wonders,  what  the  most  sanguine  mind,  a  few 
years  ago,  never  anticipated.  No  doubt  but  in 
this  same  channel,  ere  long,  a  valuable  trade 
and  free  intercourse  will  be  opened  for  the  mu- 
tual advantage  of  the  enterprising  citizens  of 
the  state  of  New  York,  and  our  own  prosperous 
and  flourishing  city  of  Pittsburg. 

The  scenery  along  the  Allegheny  river  af- 
fords the  greatest  variety,  and  in  many  places 
is  truly  sublime.  It  would  generally  be  very 
much  like  the  celebrated  North  River  scenery, 
if  equally  improved  and  cultivated;  more  par- 
ticularly so  from  Warren  up  to  the  Great  Valley. 
Here  the  hills  rise  higher,  and  the  river  nar- 
rows. Its  courses  are  in  all  directions,  and  its 
mountains  in  all  shapes,  dressed,  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  in  its  richest  robes.  The  wild 
flowers  along  the  shores,  the  beautiful  ever- 
greens, and  towering  pines  and  hemlocks,  in- 
terspersed, with  the  lighter  maple  green,  give 
to  the  whole  scenery  an  indescribable  beauty. 

One  particular  spot  surpassed  all  others.  In 
the  evening  after  a  heavy  shower,  above  the 
Kenjua  Island,  all  at  once  the  sun  beamed  forth 
in  alMts  glory,  and  a  brilliant  rainhoif  present- 
ed itself.  The  mountains  are  unusually  high, 
and  the  river  narrow,  so  that  we  could  only 
view  these  extraordinary  works  of  nature  far 
above  us,  tinging  the  tops  of  these  lofty  hills, 
and  convincing  us  that  nothing  but  an  Almighty 
power  could  furnish  the  imagination  with  such 
a  feast.  Upon  the  whole,  as  a  trip  of  pleasure 
or  health,  we  would  recommend  this  route  be- 
fcfre  any  other  one  now  known. 

The  boat  left  Warren  on  Ihe  morning  of  the 
23d,  and  landed  at  Pittsburgh  at  4  o'clock,  P. 
M.  on  the  24th,  with  a  number  of  passengers, 
18  tons  pig  metal,  and  9  tons  bar  iron,  in  per- 
fect safety.  The  time  employed  in  running, 
during  the  trip,  was  7  days,  (running  by  day- 
light only,)  exclusive  of  delays  at  Franklin, 
Warren,  and  Olean,  but  including  stoppages  for 
wood,  &c. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  tliat  the  tabular 
view  from  Parliamentary  returns  on  our  fourth  page, 
is  the  contribution  of  a  respectable  subscriber  in  Eng- 
land, the  same  who  furnished  the  translation  from 
Polycarp  in  our  last. 


Died,  at  the  residence  of  his  father,  George  R. 
Smith,  of  this  city,  on  the  first  instant,  of  a  pulmona. 
ry  complaint,  Edmund  Smith,  in  the  2Ist  year  of  his 
age.  Few  have  attained  to  the  years  of  manhood 
apparently  more  exempt  from  the  taints  of  vice,  than 
this  amiable  and  interesting  individual,  and  the 
quietness  of  spirit  with  which  he  bore  the  afflictions 
incident  to  a  very  delicate  frame,  was  instructive,  and 
a  source  of  consolation  to  those  about  bim. 
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Notice  of  the  Life  of  Samuel  Powel  Grif- 
FiTTS,  M.  D.    By  B.  H.  Coales,  M.  D. 
"  Esse  quam  videri." 

Dr.  GrifFitts  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  July 
21st,  1759.  He  was  the  third  and  last  child 
of  William  Griffitts  and  Abigail  Powel,  mem- 
bers in  unity  with  the  Society  of  Friends.  His 
father  left  him  an  infant :  from  his  mother  he 
received  tiiat  education  which  qualified  him  so 
well,  by  the  regular,  moral,  and  religious  ha- 
bits it  produced,  for  the  exercise  of  a  life  of 
piety  and  usefulness.  As  he  ripened  in  age  he 
grew  convinced  of  tlie  correctness,  in  principle 
and  practice,  of  the  religious  body  with  whom 
he  found  himself  associated;  and  soon  became, 
as  he  continued  till  the  day  of  his  death,  one 
of  their  most  valued,  consistent,  useful,  and 
influential  members.  He  became  an  excellent 
classical  scholar  at  the  college  of  Philadelphia; 
acquiring  a  facility  in  speaking,  and  a  correct- 
ness in  criticising  the  Latin  language,  which 
was  often  admired,  when,  at  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod, he  attended  the  examinations  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  under  the  care  of  Friends;  and,  in 
addition  to  the  branches  of  study  then  univer- 
sal among  well  informed  men,  he  acquired  a 
high  degree  of  proficiency  in  the  French  lan- 
guage. 

Dr.  Griffitts  first  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  medicine  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr. 
Adam  Kuhn;  well  known  among  us  as  a  learn- 
ed pupil  of  the  celebrated  Linneus,  and  then 
occupying  the  office  of  professor  to  a  small 
class  of  materia  medica  and  botany  in  the  col- 
lege of  medicine  in  tliis  city.  Between  this 
respected  teacher  and  his  pupil  ensued  a  friend- 
ship, which  time  only  confirmed  and  augment- 
ed. Drs.  Griffitts  and  Wistar,  then  both  stu- 
dents, volunteered  their  professional  assistance 
for  the  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Germantown; 
an  occasion  on  which  their  religious  principles 
did  not  permit  them  to  assume  an  authorized 
and  formal  charge.  After  remaining  for  some 
time  with  Dr.  Kuhn,  the  young  aspirant  for 
medical  honours  found  himself  obliged,  in  con- 
formity with  the  universal  custom  of  the  time, 
to  proceed  to  Europe  for  the  completion  of  his 
education.  We  had  not  then  an  university 
whose  reputation  stood  upon  that  widely  ex- 
tended and  time  established  basis,  which  now 


so  fully  commands  the  high  respect  of  medical 
men  and  of  the  world  at  large.  From  the 
English  and  Scotch  schools  he  found  himself 
debarred  by  the  existing  war;  and  he  became 
one  of  the  first  of  those  American  physicians 
who  have  drawn  a  large  share  of  their  acquire- 
ments from  the  seminaries  of  France.  In  1781 
he  proceeded  to  Paris;  and  after  spending  some 
time  in  attendance  upon  the  lectures  and  hos- 
pitals prepared  for  medical  instruction  in  that 
metropolis,  he  repaired,  in  the  autumn  of  the 
next  year,  to  Monlpelier,  then  brilliant  with 
that  glory  which  traced  its  origin  to  the  times 
when  learning  was  confined  to  the  Arabians, 
and  which  was  destined  only  to  wane  with  the 
powers  and  life  of  the  eloquent  Barthez.  Tlie 
lectures  of  this  distinguished  physician  Dr. 
Griffitts  attended;  and  the  writer  of  this  has 
heard  him  express,  in  strong  terms,  the  admi- 
ration he  felt  for  the  genius  of  the  teacher. 
After  completing  a  course  at  Monlpelier,  our 
journeyer  after  knowledge  made  a  tour  through 
the  south  of  France,  returned  to  Paris,  and 
subsequently  proceeded  to  London;  which  he 
arrived  in  June,  1783,  soon  after  the  acknow- 
ledgement of  our  independence.  In  London  he 
spent  several  months  in  study;  and  he  after- 
wards repaired  to  Edinburgh,  which  had  then 
attained  the  high  eminence  it  has  ever  since 
enjoyed,  owing,  at  that  time,  to  the  teachings 
of  the  celebrated  Cullen.  Here  and  at  Lon- 
don he  continued  till  his  return  to  Philadelphia, 
in  the  autumn  of  1784;  having  thus  spent  three 
years  in  travelling  from  school  to  school  fov 
improvement  in  his  profession;  a  course  which 
more  reminds  us  of  former  times,  and  of  the 
remoter  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  than 
of  our  own  age  and  country,  or  indeed  of  Eng- 
land and  France,  which  have  been  in  this  re- 
spect its  prototypes. 

The  period  when  Dr.  Griffitts  thus  returned 
to  his  native  home,  was  the  commencement  of 
a  series  of  unwearied,  uninterrupted,  unpre- 
tending .labours,  which  entirely  occupied  the 
residue  of  his  useful  days.  He  rapidly  assumed 
a  numerous  and  responsible  practice,  a  remark- 
able share  of  which  was  placed  among  those 
commonly  styled  the  higher  classes  of  society. 
The  important  duties  which  arose  from  these 
engagements  he  performed  with  a  judgment 
and  good  sense  which  rendered  him  eminent 
among  the  best,  and  with  a  punctual  attention 
which  has  become  proverbial  among  his  nu- 
merous acquaintance:  while,  in  addition  to  this, 
his  name  is  always  to  be  found  in  the  lists  of 
those  whom  an  enlightened  philanthropy,  dur- 
ing a  long  period,  combined  in  the  furtherance 
of  various  schemes  for  the  purpose  of  improv- 
ing the  condition  of  their  fellows. 

In  1786,  was  founded  the  Philadelphia  Dis- 
pensary; an  institution  in  the  service  of  which, 


including  the  sub>equent  branches  which 
sprung  from  the  same  trunk,  he  was  employed 
with  an  exti  aordinary  perseverance,  during  the 
remainder  of  his  long  and  laborious  life.  "  That 
Dr.  Griffitts,"  says  his  biographer,  "  was  the 
first  person  who  actively  engaged  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  dispensary  in  Philadelphia,  rests 
upon  the  most  respectable  testimony;"  and  the 
memories  of  numerous  most  estimable  indivi- 
duals now  living  record  him  as  having  been 
both  its  leading  founder,  and  for  forty  years  its 
most  active  and  persevering  supporter. 

In  the  short  space  of  two  weeks,  among  a 
population  of  about  40,000,  there  were  ob- 
tained three  hundred  and  twenty  subscribers  ; 
and  the  dispensary  went  early  into  operation, 
in  which  it  has  continued,  without  interruption, 
to  the  present  time.  In  1816,  two  new  chari- 
ties of  the  same  kind  were  created  in  our  sub- 
urbs; in  the  establishment  and  support  of  which 
Dr.  Griffitts  took  the  same  interest,  and  exerted 
much  of  the  same  industry,  which,  during  so 
long  a  period,  he  had  evinced  for  the  parent 
institution.  Throughout  this  long  period,  ac- 
cording to  the  writer  already  quoted,  he  rarely 
omitted  a  daily  visit  to  the  cherished  object  of 
his  anxieties. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  the  dispensary 
was  established,  be  became  an  active  member 
of  the  Humane  Society  ;  and  was  likewise 
chosen  into  the  American  Philosophical  Soci- 
ety. In  1787,  he  became  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  College  of  Physicians;  a  body 
which,  in  1817,  honoured  him  with  its  vice- 
presidency. 

In  1787,  also  took  place  his  marriage  with 
Mary  Fishbourne,  daughter  of  William  Fish- 
bourne,  merchant,  of  Philadelphia.  This  truly 
estimable  lady,  with  six  children,  still  survive 
him. 

In  1790,  he  joined  the  Pennsylvania  Aboli- 
tion Society;  and  about  the  same  time,  the  So- 
ciety for  alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public 
Prisons.  In  both  of  these  associations,  his  ex- 
ertions will  be  long  and  affectionately  remem- 
bered by  his  colleagues;  but  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  improvement  of  the  penal  code; 
a  task,  the  successful  prosecution  of  which  by 
various  hands  has  contributed,  perhaps,  nearly 
as  much  as  any  other  thing,  to  spread  through- 
out the  world  the  honest  fame  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  this  service  he  had  the  pleasure  of  co- 
operating and  being  associateil  with  the  vener- 
able Bishop  White;  the  one  acting  as  president, 
and  the  other  secretary,  throughout  the  whole 
existence  of  the  association,  from  its  founda- 
tion until  the  termination  of  Dr.  Griflitts's  life. 

In  November,  1791,  Dr.  Griffitts  was  elect- 
ed one  of  the  incorporated  overseers  of  public 
schools  for  the  town  and  county  of  PhiladeK 
phia,  under  the  charge  of  Friends.    Of  this 
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plain,  but  useful  association,  he  continued  to 
be  a  valued  member  for  twenty-four  years;  re- 
signing in  May,  1815.  In  the  conduct  of  its 
schools,  this  body  has  always  aimed  afsolid, 
rather  than  showy  instruction.  Their  success 
has  not  only  been  such  as  to  furnish  an  excel- 
lent elementary  education  to  the  whole  mass 
of  the  members  of  their  own  Society,  and  to  an 
additional  number  of  gratuitous  scholars,  from 
among  others,  whose  honourable  poverty  was 
never  affronted  by  their  being  made  objects  of 
public  display;  but  the  classical  and  mathema- 
tical instruction  dispensed  under  their  superin- 
tendence has  served  to  develope  the  genius  of 
some  of  the  brightest  ornaments  which  science 
and  useful  public  life  have  given  to  our  com- 
munity. 

In  1 792,  he  was  elected  professor  of  Materia 
Medica  in  the  university  of  Pennsylvania,  whicli 
situation  he  held  with  the  highest  credit  and 
rapidly  increasing  usefulness  for  four  years  ; 
after  which  he  resigned. 

The  sufferings  and  forlorn  situation  of  the 
unfortunate  emigrants,  who  arrived  from  St. 
Domingo,  in  the  year  1793,  deprived  of  their 
sometimes  princely  fortunes,  and  snatched  or 
smuggled  with  difficulty  and  concealment 
from  amidst  their  murdered  relatives,  to  ex- 
perience the  evils  of  poverty  in  a  foreign  land, 
could  not  fail  to  awaken  the  most  powerful 
sympathies  in  the  breast  of  our  philanthropic 
townsman.  Accordingly,  we  find  him  conspi- 
cuous, not  only  in  raising  subscriptions,  but  in 
superintending  their  application  ;  a  task  for 
which  he  was  particularly  fitted  by  his  famihar- 
ity  with  the  French  language. 

But  in  the  same  year  his  intellectual  and 
moral  powers  were  destined  to  undergo  a  far 
severer  trial,  and  of  a  kind  truly  dangerous  and 
terrific,  in  endeavouring  to  withstand  the  pro- 
gress of  the  celebrated  pestilence,  which  car- 
ried terror  and  dismay  to  the  remoter  districts, 
and  which  made  Philadelphia,  in  silence  and 
desolation,  almost  resemble  a  city  of  the  dead. 
When  the  yellow  fever,  with  startling  rapidity, 
spread  over  the  larger  part  of  what  was  then 
the  ground  plot  of  our  city,  as  well  a.=  in  all 
subsequent  visitations  of  the  same  kind.  Dr. 
Griffitts  remained  at  his  post,  not  being  able 
to  reconcile  it  with  his  sense  of  duty  to  forsake 
the  scene  where  his  services  were  so  much 
more  than  ever  needed.  One  of  a  small  num- 
ber who  dared  and  survived  to  face  the  destroy- 
ing visiter,  he  so  disposed  of  his  time  as  to 
attend  to  the  greatest  possible  number  of  calls, 
and  still  continued  his  attentions  till  himself 
disabled  by  an  attack  of  the  tremendous  ma- 
lady with  which  he  was  contending.  As  soon 
again  as  his  health  was  in  a  tolerable  degree 
restored,  he  immediately  resumed  his  labours, 
and  never  intermitted  them  till  the  approach 
of  salubrity  and  peace. 

The  manner  in  wiiich  Dr.  Griffitts  arranged 
his  occupations,  durmg  this  awful  calamity,  so 
as  to  produce  the  maximum  of  benefit  to  the 
community,  deserves  to  be  studied  ;  and  we 
shall  give  it  as  we  have  often  heard  it  described 
by  those  who  witnessed  the  calamitous  events 
of  that  time.  Every  principle  of  it  was  guided 
by  the  coolest  sagacity  and  reflection.  Those 
squares  whicli  hardly  presented  a  visible  inhab- 
itant, excepting  here  and  there  a  starving  cat 


or  pigeon,  and  which  rather  resembled  a  collec- 
tion of  tombs  than  habitations  of  the  living,  in 
reality  contained  a  considerable  population. 
Besides  those  whom  ignorance  or  a  wish  to 
take  care  of  their  property  retained  in  the  city, 
multitudes  of  the  poor  were  prevented  from 
removing  by  the  actual  want  of  means  ;  and 
they  remained,  in  the  winding  recesses  of  their 
confined  alleys,  to  form  food  for  the  demon  of 
destruction.  As  the  number  of  physicians 
whom  death  and  flight  had  left  in  town  was 
extremely  reduced,  amounting  for  a  consider- 
able interval  to  no  more  than  six,  these  divided 
the  city  into  districts,  of  which  each  took  charge 
of  one.  A  central,  thoroughly  infected,  and 
populous  section  was  undertaken  by  Dr.  Grif- 
fitts; and  he  attended  to  it  with  the  most  unre- 
mitting industry,  and  a  punctuality  never  defi- 
cient. He  never  left  his  district,  not  even  to 
cross  the  street,  knowing  well  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  him,  by  any  exertions,  to  give  at- 
tendance to  all  the  sick,  and  conceiving  that 
every  principle  of  justice  demanded  of  him 
such  a  management  of  his  time,  as  to  enable 
him  to  visit  the  greatest  number  admitted  of  by 
his  physical  capabilities.  The  same  principle 
he  extended  to  hours;  and  most  scrupulously 
regulated  his  goings  forth  and  returnings  by  the 
clock.  Those  who  sought  him  at  the  appoint- 
ed moments  were  sure  to  find  him,  as  he  would 
not  disappoint  them  for  even  the  most  pressing 
summons. 

{To  be  continued.') 

Force  of  Application.  D?-.  Alexander  Murray. 
CConiinued  from  page  274.) 

In  1790,  he  again  attended  school  during  the 
summer  for  about  three  months  and  a  half  It 
seems  to  have  been  about  this  time,  that  his 
taste  for  learning  foreign  languages  first  began 
to  develope  itself,  having  been  excited,  as  he 
tells  us,  by  the  study  of  '  Salmon's  Geography.' 
"  I  had,"  he  writes,  '•  in  1787  and  1788,  often 
admired  and  mused  on  the  specimens  of  the 
Lord's  prayer,  in  every  language,  found  in 
'  Salmon's  Grammar.'  I  had  read  in  the  ma- 
gazines and  '  Spectator,'  that  Homer,  Virgil, 
Milton,  Shakspeare,  and  Newton,  were  the 
greatest  of  mankind.  I  had  been  early  inform- 
ed, that  Hebrew  was  the  first  language,  by 
some  elders,  and  good  religious  people.  In 
1789,  at  Drigmore,  an  old  woman  who  lived 
near,  showed  me  a  psalm-book,  which  was 
printed  with  a  large  type,  had  notes  on  each 
page;  and,  likewise,  what  I  discovered  to  be 
the  Hebrew  alphabet,  marked  letter  after  letter, 
in  the  119th  Psalm.  I  took  a  copy  of  these 
letters,  by  pritiling  them  ofl"in  my  old  way,  and 
kept  them."  Mean  time,  as  he  still  entertain- 
ed the  notion  of  going  out  as  clerk  to  the  West 
Indies,  he  took  advantage  of  the  few  weeks 
he  was  to  be  at  school  to  begin  the  study  of 
the  French  language.  Not  satisfied,  however, 
with  learning  merely  the  tasks  set  him  by  his 
master,  he  used  to  remain  in  the  school,  dur- 
ing the  middle  of  the  day,  while  his  companions 
were  at  play,  and  compare  together  the  differ- 
ent grammars  used  in  the  class.  But  we  must 
allow  him  to  tell  in  his  own  way  the  manner, 
in  which  his  French  studies  introduced  him  by 
accident  to  the  Latin  tongue  also. 

"  About  the  15th  of  June,  Kerr  (one  of  his 


class  fellows)  told  me,  that  he  had  once  learn- 
ed Latin  for  a  fortnight,  but  had  not  liked  it, 
and  still  had  the  rudiments  beside  him.  I  said, 
'  Do  lend  me  them  ;  I  wish  to  see  what  the 
nouns  and  verbs  are  like,  and  whether  they  re- 
semble our  French.'  He  gave  me  the  book. 
I  examined  it  four  or  five  days,  and  found  that 
the  nouns  had  changes  on  the  last  syllable,  and 
looked  very  singular.  I  used  to  repeat  a  les- 
son from  the  French  rudiments  every  forenoon 
in  school.  On  the  morning  of  the  midsummer 
fair  of  Newton  Stewart  I  set  out  for  school,  and 
accidentally  put  into  my  pocket  the  Latin 
grammar,  instead  of  the  French  rudiments. 
On  an  ordinary  day,  Mr.  Cramond  would  have 
chid  me  for  this;  but  on  that  festive  morning  he 
was  mellow,  and  in  excellent  spirits — a  state 
not  good  for  a  teacher,  but  always  desired  in 
him  by  me,  for  he  was  then  very  communica- 
tive. With  great  glee  he  replied,  when  I  told 
him  my  mistake,  and  showed  him  the  rudiments, 
'  Gad,  Sandy,  I  shall  try  thee  with  Latin;'  and, 
accordingly,  read  over  to  me  no  less  than  two 
of  the  declensions.  It  was  his  custom  with 
me  to  permit  me  to  get  as  long  lessons  as  I 
pleased,  and  never  to  fetter  me  by  joining  me 
to  a  class.  There  was  at  that  time  in  the 
school  a  class  of  four  boys,  advanced  as  far  as 
the  pronouns  in  Latin  grammar.  They  ridi- 
culed my  separated  condition.  But  before  the 
vacation  in  August  I  had  reached  the  end  of 
the  rudiments,  knew  a  good  deal  more  than 
they,  by  reading  at  home  the  notes  on  the  foot 
of  .  each  page,  and  was  so  greatly  improved  in 
French,  that  I  could  read  almost  any  French 
book  at  opening  of  it.  I  compared  French 
and  Latin,  and  riveted  the  words  of  both  in 
my  memory  by  this  practice.  When  proceed- 
ing with  the  Latin  verbs,  I  often  sat  in  the 
school  all  mid-day,  and  pored  on  the  first  page 
of  Robert  Cooper's  (another  of  his  school- 
fellows) Greek  grammar — the  only  one  I  had 
ever  seen.  He  was  then  reading  Livy,  and 
learning  Greek.  By  help  of  this  book  I  mas- 
tered the  letters;  but  I  saw  the  sense  of  the  La- 
tin rules  in  a  very  indistinct  manner.  Some  boy 
lent  me  an  old  Corderius,  and  a  friend  made  me 
a  present  of  Eutropius.  I  got  a  common  vo- 
cabulary from  my  companion  Kerr.  I  read  to 
my  teacher  a  number  of  Colloquies,  and  before 
the  end  of  July  was  permitted  to  take  lessons  in 
Eutropius,  of  which  there  was  a  copy  in  school 
with  a  literal  translation.  I  studied  this  last  with 
great  attention,  and  compared  the  English  and 
Latin.  When  my  lesson  was  prepared,  I  al- 
ways made  an  excursion  into  the  rest  of  every 
book;  and  my  books  were  not  like  th.ose  of 
other  school-boys,  opened  only  in  one  place, 
and  where  the  lesson  lay." 

All  this  was  the  work  of  about  two  months 
and  a  half  before  the  vacation  and  a  fortnight 
after  it.  During  the  winter,  he  was  as  usual 
employed  in  teaching;  but  he  continued  to  pur- 
sue his  own  studies  in  private.  Having  stated 
that  he  had  bought  an  old  copy  of  Ainsworth's 
dictionary  for  eighteen-pence,  and  been  lucky 
enough  to  find  a  few  other  i,atin  books  in  the 
possession  of  some  of  his  friends,  he  proceeds: — 
"  I  employed  every  spare  moment  in  ponder- 
ing upon  these  books.  I  literally  read  the 
dictionary  throughout.  My  method  was  to 
revolve  the  leaves  of  the  letter  A,  to  notice  all 
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the  principal  words  and  tiieir  Greek  aynonymes, 
not  omitting  a  glance  at  the  Hebrew;  to  do  the 
same  by  B,  and  so  on  through  the  book.  I 
then  returned  from  X  and  Z  to  A;  and  in  these 
winter  months  I  amassed  a  large  stock  of  La- 
tin and  Greek  vocables.  From  this  exercise 
I  took  to  Eutropius,  Ovid,  and  Caesar,  or  at 
times  to  Ruddiman's  grammar.  The  inverted 
order  often  perplexed  me  ;  and  I  frequently 
mistook,  but  also  frequently  discerned  the  sense. 
The  wild  fictions  of  Ovid  have  had  charms  for 
me  ever  since.  I  was  not  a  judge  of  simple 
and  elegant  composition;  but  when  any  pass- 
age contained  wild,  sublime,  pathetic,  or  singu- 
lar expressions,  I  both  felt  and  tenaciously  re- 
membered them.  Here  I  got  another  book, 
which,  from  that  time,  has  influenced  and  in- 
flamed my  imagination.  This  was  Paradise 
Lost — which  I  had  heard,  and  which  I  was 
eager  to  see.*  *  *  I  cannot  describe  to  you 
the  ardour,  or  various  feelings,  with  which  I 
read,  studied,  and  admired  this  first-rate  work. 
I  found  it  as  difficult  to  understand  as  Latin, 
and  soon  saw  that  it  required  to  be  parsed, 
like  that  language.*  *  *  I  account  my  first 
acquaintance  with  Paradise  Lost  an  era  in  my 
reading." 

The  following  summer,  that  of  the  year 
1791,  appears  to  have  been  spent  by  this  inde- 
fatigable student  still  more  laboriously  than  any 
of  the  preceding;  and  the  advancement  he 
made  is  surprising  evidence  of  what  diligence 
may  accomt)lish.  He  again  attended  scliool 
for  about  three  months,  where  he  found  a  class 
reading  Ovid  and  Caesar,  and  afterwards  Virgil. 
"I  laughed,"  says  he,  "-at  the  difficulty  with  which 
they  prepared  their  lessons;  and  often  obliged 
them  by  reading  them  over,  to  assist  the  work 
of  preparation."  In  addition  to  the  tasks  of 
the  school,  he  read  with  avidity  by  himself 
whatever  books  in  English,  Latin,  or  Greek, 
he  could  any  where  borrow.  Beside  remain- 
ing in  the  school,  according  to  his  old  custom, 
at  the  hours  of  play,  when  his  amusement  was 
to  read  the  books  belonging  to  the  other  scho- 
lars, he  employed  his  lime  at  home  in  almost 
incessant  study.  "  My  practice  was,"  he  says, 
"  to  lay  down  a  new  and  difficult  book  after  it 
had  wearied  me;  to  take  up  another — then  a 
third — and  to  resume  this  rotation  frequently 
and  laboriously.  I  always  strove  to  seize  the 
sense;  but  when  I  supposed  that  I  had  succeed- 
ed, I  did  not  weary  myself  with  analysing  every 
sentence."  Having  introduced  himself  to  Mr. 
Maitland,  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  by  writ- 
irig  letters  to  him  in  Latin  and  Greek,  he  got 
from  that  gentleman  a  number  of  books,  and 
these,  which  included  Homer,  Longinus,  the 
'  CEdissus  Tyrannus'  of  Sophocles,  a  volume 
of  Cicero's  '  Orations,'  &c.,  he  read  and  stu- 
died with  great  diligence.  Nor  were  his  stu- 
dies confined  to  the  classic  tongues.  Having 
purchased  a  copy  of  Robertson's  Hebrew 
grammar,  he  got  through  it,  with  all  the  intri- 
cacies of  the  doctrine  of  the  points,  of  which 
the  author  is  an  uncompromising  champion,  in 
a  month.  He  was  soon  after  fortunate  enough 
to  procure  a  dictionary  of  this  language,  from 
an  old  man  living  in  the  neighbourhood,  whose 
son  had  been  educated  for  the  church;  and  as 
the  volume  happened  to  contain  the  whole  of 
the  book  of  Ruth  in  the  original,  he  consider- 


ed it  an  invaluable  acquisition.  But  a  still 
greater  prize  than  this  was  a  copy  of  the  en- 
tire Bible  in  Hebrew,  which  was  lent  to  him 
for  a  few  months  by  a  woman,  with  whom  it 
had  been  left  by  her  brother,  a  clergyman  in 
Ireland.  "  I  made  good  use,"  says  he,  "  of 
this  loan:  I  read  it  throughout  and  many  pass- 
ages and  books  of  it  a  number  of  times."  This 
summer  must,  indeed,  to  use  his  own  words, 
have  been  "  devoted  to  hard  and  continued 
reading,"  He  had,  in  fact,  it  would  appear, 
actually  made  himself  familiar,  and  that  chiefly 
by  his  own  unassisted  exertions,  with  the 
French,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages, 
and  perused  several  of  the  principal  authors  in 
all  of  them,  within  about  a  year  and  a  half  from 
the  time  when  they  were  all  entirely  unknown 
to  him;  for  it  was  at  the  end  of  May,  17J)0,  that 
he  commenced,  as  we  have  seen,  the  study  of 
French;  and  all  this  work  had  been  done  by 
the  end  of  November  in  the  year  following. 
There  is  not,  perhaps,  on  record  a  more  extra- 
ordinary instance  of  youthful  ardour  and  per- 
severance. It  may  serve  to  show  what  is  pos- 
sible to  be  accomplished. 

He  was  again  engaged  in  teaching  during 
the  winter,  and  received,  as  he  states,  for  his 
labours  about  thirty-five  or  forty  shillings.  "  1 
devoted,"  however,  he  says,  "  as  usual,  every 
spare  hour  to  study.  French,  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew,  occupied  all  my  leisure  time." 
In  the  summer  of  1792,  he  returned  to  school 
for  the  last  time,  and  remained  for  about  three 
months  and  a  half.  The  difl^erent  periods  of 
his  school  attendance,  added  together,  make 
about  thirteen  months,  scattered  over  the  space 
of  nearly  eight  years.  From  November  1792, 
till  the  March  following,  he  was  once  more 
employed  in  teaching  the  children  of  one  of 
the  farmers,  at  a  salary  of  thirty  shillings.  This 
winter  a  friend  lent  him  a  copy  of  Bailey's 
dictionary,  from  which  he  learned,  he  informs 
us,  a  vast  variety  of  useful  matteis.  Among 
other  things,  it  put  him  in  possession  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  alphabet  and  Pater-Noster,  as 
well  as  of  a  great  many  words  in  the  same 
dialect.  This  was  his  introduction  to  the  study 
of  the  northern  languages.  There  chanced, 
also,  to  fall  into  his  hands  about  the  same  time 
a  small  religious  treatise  in  Welsh,  a  language 
of  which  he  had  neither  dictionary  nor  gram- 
mar. "  I  mused,  however,"  says  he,  "  a  good 
deal  on  the  quotations  of  Scripture  that  abound 
in  it,  and  got  acquainted  with  many  Welsh 
words  and  sentences.  If  I  had  a  copy  of  the 
Bible  in  any  language  of  which  I  knew  the 
alphabet,  I  could  make  considerable  progress 
in  learning  it,  without  grammar  or  dictionary. 
This  is  done  by  minute  observation  and  com- 
parison of  words,  terminations,  and  phrases. 
It  is  the  method  dictated  by  necessity,  in  the 
absence  of  all  assistance."  About  this  time, 
too,  he  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  Abys- 
sinian alphabet,  from  an  inaccurate  copy  of  it 
which  he  found  in  an  odd  volume  of  the  Uni- 
versal History.  The  Arabic  letters  he  had 
learned  before,  from  Robertson's  Hebrew 
Grammar. 

(To  be  continued.') 


In  volume  1st  of  this  journal,  pages  209  and 
and  217,  may  be  found  notices  of  the  life  of 
John  Frederick  Oberlin  of  the  Ban  de  la 
Roche,  in  the  department  of  the  Vosges,  a 
mountainous  district  in  the  north  east  extre- 
mity of  France,  on  the  borders  of  Germany. 
The  following,  extracted  from  a  late  number 
of  "  The  Philanthropic  Magazine,"  an  Eng- 
lish publication,  is  given  as  a  further  illustra- 
tion of  the  character  of  that  extraordinary 
man — a  character,  "  which,"  as  is  well  re- 
marked by  the  editor  of  the  magazine,  "  fur- 
nishes such  a  triumphant  proof  of  the  superla- 
tive importance,  and  blessed  operation  of  those 
principles  which  are  founded  upon  the  eternal 
Rock — the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is 
delightful,  indeed,  to  contemplate  talents  such 
as  Oberlin's,  sanctified  by  religion,  and  ope- 
rating powerfully,  though  mildly,  in  the  gradual 
removal  of  deep-rooted  prejudices,  and  in  the 
promotion  of  '  peace  on  earth,  and  good  will 
towards  men.'  These  are  the  happy  conse- 
quences of  vital  Christianity,  which,  whilst  it 
secures  the  great  interests  of  eternity,  imparts 
more  solid  happiness  even  in  the  present  life, 
than  can  be  derived  from  sensual  indulgence, 
or  from  any  other  source." 

Anecdotes  from  the  Memoirs  of  Oberlin. 

CHRISTIAN  CHARITY. 

One  of  his  prevailing  desires  was,  that  all,  to  what- 
ever class  or  denomination  they  miffht  belong,  whilst 
conscientiously  adhering-  to  their  own  peculiar  creeds, 
should  grow  in  an  acquaintance  with  those  common 
truths  wiiich  constitute  the  essence  of  the  Gospel. 
"  Are  you  a  Christian?"  said  he  to  a  Catholic  gen- 
tleman who  visited  the  Ban  de  la  Roche  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1820;  "  if  you  are  a  Christian,  my  dear  friend, 
we  are  of  the  same  religion.  If  you  believe  in  the 
utter  depravity  of  human  nature,  in  the  necessity  of 
repentance,  and  whilst  adoring  God,  pray  to  him  to 
crown  your  efforts  to  become  better,  we  are  of  the 
same  religion.  Follow  the  law  traced  by  the  dear 
Saviour;  it  only  is  the  true  law.  All  the  forms  and 
ceremonies  that  different  sects  have  added  to  this 
law  are  of  little  importance." 

The  following  anecdotes  are  illustrative  of  the  pa- 
ternal influence  which  Oberlin  exercised  over  his 
flock,  as  well  as  of  his  readiness  to  assist  those  who 
differed  from  him  in  their  religious  tenets.  A  young 
woman  of  Schirmeck,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  per- 
suasion, had  married  a  Protestant  of  Waldbach. 
This  man  had  enemies;  he  was,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, rich,  and  his  fortune  might  possibly  have  some 
connexion  with  the  motives  of  their  animosity.  The 
young  woman  became  the  mother  of  a  little  girl, 
who,  by  mutual  consent,  and  in  pursuance  of  the 
marriage  agreement,  was  to  be  brought  up  in  the 
religion  of  the  former,  and  baptized  by  the  clergy- 
man of  Schirmeck:  to  repair  thither  it  was  necessary 
to  take  the  road  over  the  mountains;  but,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  their  setting  off,  they  were  informed  that 
the  enemies  of  the  husband  had  laid  a  scheme  to 
way-lay  them  at  a  particular  turn  of  the  road,  to 
spring  out  upon  him  when  he  reached  it,  and  to  com- 
pel him  by  menaces  and  ill-treatment  to  consent  to 
their  unjust  demands. 

Their  journey  could  not  very  well  be  delayed,  as 
the  priest  had  been  informed  of  their  intended  arrival, 
and  yet  they  were  afraid  to  undertake  it,  on  account 
of  the  impending  danger.  In  this  painful  dilemma 
they  went  to  consult  Oberlin.  He,  after  exhorting 
them  to  place  their  trust  in  God,  most  kindly  offered 
to  accompany  them,  to  render  his  aid  and  protection 
should  they  require  it.  On  arriving  at  a  spot  in  the 
forest  where  there  was  reason  to  feur  an  ambuscade, 
Oberlin  knelt  down,  and  extending  his  hands  over 
the  young  people,  exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice, 
"  Great  God!  Thou  seest  \vickedness  lying  in  wait, 
and  conspiring  mischief.   Thou  seest  inoQCence  in 
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alarm.  Almighty  God  !  avert  the  danger,  or  give 
thy  children  strength  to  surmount  it." 

At  this  moment  several  men,  who  had  been  con- 
cealed behind  a  thicket  of  beech  trees,  discovered 
themselves,  and  rushed  forward  uttering  the  most 
threatening  exclamations.  Oberlin  took  the  little 
isfant  in  his  arms,  and  advanced  towards  them  with 
a  calmness  which  did  not  conceal  his  indignation, 
yet  still  left  room  for  the  hope  of  pardon.  "  There',' 
said  he  to  them,  "  is  the  babe  which  has  done  you  so 
much  injury — wliich  disturbs  the  peace  of  your  days." 
Dismayed  at  the  presence  of  their  pastor,  whom  they 
little  expected  to  meet  with  in  the  cliaracter  of  escort 
to  persons  going  to  perform  a  Roman  Catholic  cere- 
mony, and  finding,  from  the  few  words  which  he  had 
addressed  to  tliem,  that  he  was  not  ignorant  of  their 
bad  designs,  they  did  not  attempt  to  dissimulate, 
but,  confessing  their  crime,  begged  pardon  of  the 
young  man,  and  offered  terms  of  reconciliation. 
Thus  providentially  rescued  from  the  danger  which 
had  threatened  them,  the  younj  people  continued 
their  walk  to  Schirineck,  while  Oberlin  returned  to 
Waldbach  with  the  men  whom  he  had  thus  prevent 
ed  from  doing  evil.  When  they  reached  the  entrance 
of  the  village,  "  My  children,"  said  he,  as  he  left 
them,  "  remember  the  day  on  the  mountains,  if  you 
wish  that  I  should  forget  it." 

Another  morning  (in  the  early  part  of  his  ministry) 
as  Oberlin  was  at  work  in  his  study  he  heard  a  great 
noise  in  the  village.  Rushing  out,  he  perceived  a 
foreigner,  whom  almost  the  whole  population  were 
loading  with  abusive  and  threatening  language. 
"  A  Jew!  A  Jewl"  resounded  on  all  sides,  as  the  good 
pastor  forced  his  way  through  the  crowd;  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  he  could  obtain  silence.  As  soon, 
however,  as  he  could  make  himself  heard,  he  rebuk- 
ed them  with  great  warmth  for  having  proved  them- 
selves unworthy  the  name  of  Christians,  by  treating 
the  unfortunate  stranger  in  so  cruel  a  manner.  He 
added,  that  if  this  poor  man  wanted  the  name  of  a 
Christian,  they  wanted  the  spirit  of  Christians.  The 
same  enlargement  of  mind  distinguished  Oberlin  on 
all  occasions.  And  whatever  men  might  say,  he 
still  remembered  the  Apostle's  injunction.  Gal.  vi. 
10. — "  Let  us  do  good  unto  all  men." 

The  following  little  circulars  containing  im- 
portant hints  to  parents  and  guardians,  prove 
how  constantly  he  endeavoured  to  instil  in(o 
their  minds  the  necessity  of  bringing  up  their 
children  in  habits  of  subordination,  and  under 
their  ovm  inspection. 

Waldbach.  February  27,  1801. 
"  Dear  Friends,  Fathers  and  Mothers! 

1  have  a  request  to  make  to  you. 
You  give  shepherds  to  your  she(;p,  to  lead  ihem  into 
green  pastures,  to  feed,  tend,  and  preserve  them 
from  danger,  and  you  do  well. 

But  have  you  no  fears  for  your  children.'  Does 
not  Satan  go  about  to  tempt  them  to  do  wrong? 
Then  give  them  shepherds  likewise,  and  never  allow 
them  to  be  left  to  their  own  devices,  l^et  them 
work  and  amuse  themselves  under  proper  inspection 
and  superintendance,  but  lot  this  superintendancc. 
be  wise,  prudent,  gentle,  kind,  and  engaging;  and 
whilst  it  leads  you  to  take  part  in  their  amusements, 
and  to  direct,  animate,  and  enliven  them,  let  it  also 
restrain  tliem  within  due  bounds.  Whatever  it  costs 
you,  God  will  restore  it  a  thousand  fold." 

May  'iOth,  1803. 
"  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Cain,  where  is  Abel  thy 
brother?  And  he  said,  I  know  not;  am  1  my  bro- 
ther's keeper'"  Gen.  iv.  9.  The  Lord  said  to  Cain, 
where  is  Abel  thy  brother?  Oh,  may  lliesc  words  re- 
wound continually  in  the  cars  ol'  every  parent,  "  Fa- 
ther, where  is  thy  son?  Fathers  of  BelmonU  Fathers 
of  Bcllefas.'-e,  of  Waldbach,  of  Foudai,  and  Zolback  ! 
Father,  where  is  thy  son?  in  what  village;  in  wiial 
house;  in  what  company.'  How  is  ho  employed?  It 
behoves  you  to  be  able  to  answer  these  enquiries  by 
night  and  by  day;  on  Sundays  and  on  working  days; 
wherever  you  are  and  whatever  you  aredoinn-.  You 
are  Uie  guardians  of  your  children;  and  whether  they 
are  employed  in  work,  or  in  relaxation  and  amuse- 
ment, it  is  your  duty  to  Bupcrinlend  and  direct  their 


amusements  and  pursuits.  Do  it;  do  it,  henceforth, 
with  faithfulness,  vigilance,  and  zeal;  with  earnest 
and  secret  prayer  that  God  may  pardon  you  for  past 
unfaithfulness,  and  deliver  your  sons  from  the  sin 
and  dangers  into  which  your  carelessness,  and  want 
of  parental  watchfu  ness,  may  have  driven  them." 

In  the  year  1817,  Oberlin  met  with  a  close 
trial  in  the  death  of  his  son  Henry,  a  young 
man,  whose  excellent  dispositions  and  piety 
seemed  to  warrant  great  hopes  of  extensive 
usefulness,  if  it  had  pleased  tiie  Lord  to  have 
continued  him  in  his  militant  church.  But  the 
Editor  of  the  memoirs  remarks: 

"  God's  ways  are  not  our  ways,  neither  are  his 
thoughts  our  thoughts,"  and  it  sometimes  pleases  him 
to  remove  to  a  better  country,  and  to  a  higher  state 
of  existence,  those  whom  we  had  fondly  imagined 
would  become  as  shining  lights  in  the  world,  and 
instruments  devoted  to  his  service;  as  though  to  re- 
mind us  that  he  can  effect  his  own  purposes  in  what 
way  and  in  what  manner  he  sees  best  without  the 
aid  of  short-sighted,  and  at  the  best,  fallible  crea- 
tures like  ourselves." 

We  shall  conclude  our  extracts  from  this 
most  interesting  volume,  with  the  following 
quotation: 

"  Such  extreme  devotedness  to  the  interest  of  his 
flock,  combined  with  his  peculiarly  endearing  and 
affectionate  manners,  necessarily  caused  Oberlin  to 
be  loved  and  revered  as  a  father.  Every  lip  became 
eloquent  in  his  praise — every  voice  pronounced  his 
name  with  grateful  benedictions — and  the  stranger 
who  visited  the  pine  covered  hills  and  verdant  vales 
of  the  once  wild  and  forsaken  Ban  de  la  Roche, 
found  there,  in  the  place  of  a  set  of  rude  and  igno- 
rant savages,  an  industrious,  decent,  orderly,  and 
well-informed  peasantry;  many  of  whom  had  been 
so  far  initiated  into  both  the  doctrines  and  the  spirit 
of  the  New  Testament,  as  to  live  in  ihe  constant  ex- 
ercise of  that  love  which  is  said  to  be  the  '  fulfilling 
of  the  law,'  and  which  the  Apostle  inculcates  as  a  ne- 
cessary work  of  true  religion,  'He  who  loveth  God 
must  love  his  brother  also.' 

"  The  exemplary  conduct  and  sincere  piety  of 
some  of  these  individuals,  indeed,  proved  that  they 
had  not  received  '  the  grace  of  God  in  vain.' 
Among  other  fruits  of  faith,  their  charity  to  orphans 
was  particularly  striking.  When  a  poor  father  or 
mother  died,  leaving  a  numerous  family,  it  was  a 
thing  of  course  for  some  poor  person  to  offer  to  lake 
upon  himself  the  charge  and  care  of  the  orphans;  so 
that  many  of  the  households  contained  one  or  two  of 
these  adopted  children,  and  tlicy  seldom  thought 
of  mentioning  that  they  were  not  their  own. 

Three  individuals  more  particularly  noted  in  the 
annals  of  the  Ban  de  la  Roche  for  their  disinterested 
benevolence,  were  Sophia  Bernard,  and  Catharine 
Scheidecker,  of  Foudai,  and  Maria  Schepler,  of  the 
hamlet  of  La  Hutle,  near  Belmont. 

The  former,  Sophia  Bernard,  although  depending 
for  subsistence  on  her  own  labour  and  the  scanty- 
produce  of  a  morsel  of  land,  resolved  in  early  life  to 
devote  herself  entirely  to  the  care  of  orphans;  and 
with  this  view,  collected,  first  under  her  father's  roof, 
and  afterwards  in  the  old  parsonage,  several  chil- 
flrcn,  whose  parents  were  of  different  denominations, 
and  taught  them  to  spin  cotton,  in  order  to  assist  in 
their  maintenance,  which  would  otherwise  have  de- 
volved entirely  on  herself.  Before  she  married,  and 
when  her  little  family  had  already  consisted  of  seven 
children,  she  and  her  sister  Madeleine  received  a 
letter  from  a  poor  tailor,  named  Thomas,  who  lived 
in  a  neighbouring  Roman  Catholic  villairc,  entreat- 
ing tlietn,  from  what  he  had  heard  of  their  charita- 
ble dced.«,  to  lake  charge  of  his  three  little  children, 
all  of  whom  were  under  four  years  old,  as  his  wife 
'.vas  near  her  confinement,  and  he  was  utterly  unable 
to  provide  for  them. 

'•  Following  Ihe  benevolent  impulse  of  the  moment, 
or  rather  the  dictatcB  of  that  benevolence  by  which 
they  were  habitually  actuated,  the  two  sisters  imme- 
diately set  out,  although  the  evening  was  already  far 
advanced,  and  they  had  dangerous  roads  to  traverse 
with  their  baskets  on  their  backs.    At  length,  regard- 


less of  fatigue  and  exertion,  they  reached  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain  upon  which  Thomas's  cottage 
was  situated.  Softly  approaching  it,  they  peeped  m 
at  the  window,  and  were  confirmed  in  the  truth  of  the 
statement  they  had  received,  by  the  evident  marks  of 
wretchedness  and  poverty  that  the  little  apartment 
exhibited.  Upon  entering  it,  they  found  the  little 
creatures  in  as  forlorn  a  condition  as  the  poor  man 
had  described,  miserably  nursed,  and  weak  and  dis- 
eased from  neglect.  They,  therefore,  without  farther 
deliberation,  wrapped  them  up  in  flannel,  packed  them 
in  the  baskets  at  their  backs,  and  trudged  home 
with  them.  But,  as  their  father's  house  would 
not  accommodate  so  large  an  accession  to  the  family, 
Sophia  hired  a  servant  girl,  and  an  jidditional  room, 
where  she  fed,  clothed,  nourished,  and  educated  them, 
so  that  they  became  strong,  healthy,  and  industrious. 
On  some  of  his  neighbours  afterwards  asking  the 
tailor,  how  he  could  allow  his  children  to  be  brought 
up  by  prot3stants,  "  Oh,"  he  replied,  "  if  they  make 
such  good  protestants  of  them  as  they  are  them- 
selves, I  shall  thank  them  for  it." 

While  unmarried,  she  undertook,  with  the  consent 
of  her  parents,  the  support  and  education  of  three 
helpless  boys,  whom  their  inhuman  father  had  often 
trampled  under  his  feet,  and  treated  in  a  manner  too 
shocking  to  relate,  when,  nearly  starving  with  hun- 
ger, they  ventured  to  cry  out  for  food. 

Thus  she  had  the  management  of  six  children,  to 
whom  several  more  were  added,  belonging  to  parents 
of  three  several  denominations.  She  then  hired  a  house, 
and  a  servant  girl,  she  supported  the  whole  of  the 
family  entirely  by  her  own  work,  and  the  little  money 
acquired  by  the  industry  of  the  children,  whom  she 
taught  to  spin  cotton.  At  the  same  time,  she  proved 
the  greatest  blessing  to  the  whole  village  where  she 
lived;  for  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  one  to  be 
more  industrious,  frugal,  clean,  cheerful,  and  edifying 
by  her  whole  walk  and  conversation;  more  ready  for 
eveiy  good  word  and  work;  more  mild  and  affection- 
ate, and  more  firm  and  resolute  in  dangers,  than  she 
was.  Satan  once  so  enraged  some  of  her  enemies 
that  they  threatened  to  destroy  her  old  tottering  cot- 
tage, but  God  was  graciously  pleased  to  preserve  her. 
A  fine  youth  of  a  generous  disposition  made  her  an 
offer  of  marriage,  and  as  she  appeared  unwilling  to 
accept  him,  he  declared  that,  if  necessary,  he  would 
wait  ten  years  to  gain  her  hand.  She  then  acknow- 
ledged that  her  motive  for  refusing  him  was  the  grief 
it  would  occasion  her  to  part  from  her  little  orphans. 
"  He  who  takes  the  mother  takes  the  children  also," 
replied  the  young  man.  On  this  condition  the  mar- 
riage took  place,  and  all  the  children  were  brought  up 
under  their  mutual  care  in  the  most  excellent  man- 
ner. They  have  lately  taken  in  some  other  orphans, 
whom  they  are  training  up  in  the  fear  and  love  of 
God.  Though  these  excellent  people  pass  for  rather 
rich,  yet  their  income  is  so  limited,  and  their  benevo- 
lence so  extensive,  that  they  sometimes  hardly  know 
how  to  furnish  themselves  with  a  new  suit  of  neces- 
sary clothes. 

MORAL  BEAUTY. 
'Tis  not  alone  in  the  flush  of  morn. 
In  the  cowslip  bell  or  the  blossom  thorn. 
In  noon's  high  hour,  or  twilight's  hush, 
In  the  shadowy  stream,  or  the  rose's  blush. 
Or  in  aught  that  nature's  pencil  gives. 
That  the  spirit  of  beauty  serenely  lives. 
Oh  no  !  it  lives,  and  breathes,  and  lies. 
In  a  home  more  pure  than  the  morning  skies  ; 
In  the  innocent  heart  it  loves  to  dwell, 
When  it  comes,  with  a  sigh  or  a  tear,  to  tell 
Sweet  dreams  that  flow  from  a  fount  of  love. 
To  mingle  with  all  that  is  pure  above. 
It  lives  in  the  heart  where  mercy's  eye 
Looks  out  on  the  world  with  charity  ; 
Whose  generous  hand  delights  to  heal 
The  wounds  that  sorrowing  mourners  feel. 
Without  a  wish,  or  hope,  or  thought, 
That  light  shall  shine  on  the  deeds  it  wrought. 
It  lives  in  the  breast  that  nought  inspires 
But  manly  feeling  and  high  desires; 
Where  nothing  can  come  like  a  selfish  dream. 
When  visions  of  glory  around  it  gleam — 
Proud  visions,  that  show  a  lifted  mind. 
The  boundless  sphere  of  the  human  kind. 


THE  FRIEND. 


FOR  THE  FaiEND. 

HISTORICAT.  SKETCHES 

Of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
(Continued  from  p.  2C0.) 

A  day  or  two  after  we  travelled  about  six- 
teen miles  through  the  woods  and  bogs  head- 
ing Anamessy  River  and  Amoroca  River,  part 
of  which  we  went  over  in  a  canoe,  and  came 
to  Manaoke,  to  a  friendly  woman's  house, 
where  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  the  twelfth  month 
we  had  a  large  meeting  in  a  barn.  The 
Lord's  living  presence  was  with  ns  and  among 
the  people  ;  blessed  be  his  holy  name  for  ever- 
more !  Friends  never  had  a  meeting  in  those 
parts  before.  After  this,  we  passed  over  the 
river  Wicocomaco,  and  through  many  bad 
watery  swamps  and  marshy  way,  and  came  to 
James  Jones's,  a  friend  and  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  where  we  had  a  large  and  very  glorious 
meeting  ;  praised  be  the  Lord  God  !  Then 
passing  over  the  water  in  a  boat,  we  took 
horse,  and  travelled  about  twenty-four  miles 
through  woods  and  troublesome  swamps,  and 
came  to  another  justice's  house,  where  we  had 
a  very  large  meeting,  much  people  and  many 
of  considerable  account  being  present;  and  the 
living  presence  of  the  Lord  was  amongst  us  ; 
praised  for  ever  be  his  holy  name  !  This  was 
the  third  of  the  first  month  1672-3.  The  fifth 
of  the  same  we  had  another  living  and  heaven- 
ly meeting,  at  which  divers  justices  with  their 
wives  and  many  others  were,  amongst  whom 
we  had  very  good  service  for  the  Lord  ;  bless- 
ed be  his  holy  name  !  At  this  meeting  was  a 
woman  that  lived  at  Anamessy,  who  had  been 
many  years  in  trouble  of  mind,  and  sometimes 
would  sit  moping  near  two  months  together, 
and  hardly  speak  or  mind  any  thing.  When  I 
heard  of  her,  I  was  moved  of  the  Lord  to  go 
to  her,  and  tell  her,  "  That  salvation  was 
come  to  her  house."  After  1  had  spoken  the 
word  of  life  to  her,  and  entreated  the  Lord  for 
her,  she  mended,  went  up  and  down  with  us  to 
meetings,  and  is  since  well  ;  blessed  be  the 
Lord!" 

We  left  Anamessy  the  seventh  of  the  first 
month  ;  and  passing  l)y  water  about  fifty  miles, 
came  to  a  friendly  woman's  house  at  Hungery 
River.  We  had  very  rough  weather  in  our 
passage  to  this  place,  and  were  in  great 
danger,  for  (he  boat  had  like  to  have  been 
turned  over.  But  through  the  good  provi- 
dence of  God  we  got  safe  thither  ;  praised  be 
his  name  !  At  this  place  we  had  a  meeting. 
Amongst  the  people  were  two  Papists,  a  man 
and  a  woman  ;  the  man  was  very  tender,  and 
the  woman  confessed  to  the  truth.  I  had  no 
Friend  with  me  but  Robert  Widders,  the  rest 
having  dispersed  themselves  into  several  parts 
of  the  country  in  the  service  of  truth. 

So  soon  as  the  wind  would  permit,  we  pass- 
ed from  hence  about  forty  miles  by  water, 
rowing  most  pnrt  of  the  way,  and  came  to  tlie 
head  of  Little  Choptanck  River,  to  Dr.  Wins- 
more's,  a  justice  of  peace,  lately  convinced. 
Here  we  met  with  some  Friends,  with  whom 
we  staid  awhile,  and  then  went  on  by  land  and 
water,  and  had  a  large  meeting  abroad,  for  the 
house  we  were  at  could  not  receive  the  people. 
Divers  of  the  magistrates  and  their  wives  were 
present ;  and  a  good  meeting  it  was  ;  blessed 
be  the  Lord,  who  is  making  his  name  known 


in  that  wilderness  country  !  We  went  from 
thence  to  William  Stephens's,  where  we  met 
with  those  Friends  that  had  been  travelling  in 
other  parts  ;  and  were  much  refreshed  in  the 
Lord  together,  when  we  imparted  to  each 
other  the  good  success  we  had  in  the  Lord's 
work,  and  the  prosperity  and  spreading  of 
truth  in  the  places  were  we  had  travelled.  John 
Cartwright  and  another  friend  had  been  at 
Virginia,  where  were  great  desires  in  people 
after  the  truth  ;  and  being  now  returned,  they 
staid  a  little  with  us  here,  and  then  set  for- 
ward for  Barbadoes.  Before  we  left  this 
place,  we  had  a  very  glorious  meeting,  at 
which  were  many  people ;  amongst  others, 
the  judge  of  that  country,  three  justices  of  the 
peace,  and  the  high-sheriflT,  with  their  wives. 
Of  the  Indians,  was  one  called  their  emperor, 
an  Indian  king,  and  their  speaker,  who  sat 
very  attentive,  and  carried  themselves  very  lov- 
ingly. An  establishing,  settling  meeting  it  was. 
This  was  the  twenty-third  of  the  first  month. 

The  twenty-fourth  we  went  by  water  ten 
miles  to  the  Indian  town  where  this  emperor 
dwelt ;  whom  I  had  acquainted  before  with  my 
coming,  and  desired  to  get  their  kings  and 
councils  together.  In  the  morning  the  empe- 
ror came  himself,  and  had  me  to  the  town  ; 
where  they  were  generally  come  together, 
their  speaker  and  other  officers  being  with 
them,  and  the  old  empress  sat  among  them. 
They  sat  very  grave  and  sober,  and  were  all 
very  attentive,  beyond  many  called  Christians. 
I  had  some  with  me  that  coidd  interpret  to 
them.  We  had  a  very  good  meeting  with 
them,  and  of  considerable  service  it  was  ;  for 
it  gave  them  a  good  esteem  of  truth  and 
Friends  ;  blessed  be  the  Lord  1 

After  this  we  had  meetings  in  several  parts 
of  that  country  ;  one  at  William  Stephens's, 
\vhich  was  a  general  meeting  once  a  month  ; 
another  at  Tredhaven  Creek,  another  at  Wye, 
another  at  Reconow  Creek,  and  another  at 
Thomas  Taylor's  in  the  island  of  Kent.  Most 
of  these  were  large,  there  being  many  people 
at  them,  and  divers  of  the  most  considerable 
in  the  world's  account.  The  Lord's  power 
and  living  presence  was  with  us,  and  pleuteous- 
ly  manifested  amongst  the  people,  by  which 
their  hearts  were  tendered,  and  opened  to  re- 
ceive the  truth,  which  had  a  good  favour 
amongst  them  ;  blessed  be  the  Lord  God  over 
all  for  ever!  Being  clear  of  that  side,  we 
passed  over  the  bay  about  fourteen  miles  to  a 
Friend's  house,  where  we  met  with  several 
Friends.  I  sent  for  Thomas  Thurston  thither, 
and  had  a  meeting  with  him,  to  bring  the  truth 
over  his  bad  actions. 

Having  travelled  through  most  parts  of  that 
country,  and  visited  most  of  the  plantations, 
having  alarmed  people  of  all  sorts  where  we 
came,  and  proclaimed  the  day  of  God's  salva- 
tion amongst  them,  we  found  our  spirits  began 
to  be  clear  of  those  parts  of  the  world,  and  to 
draw  towards  Old  England  again.  Yet  we 
were  desirous  and  felt  freedom  from  the  Lord 
to  stay  till  the  general  meeting  for  the  province 
of  Maryland  was  over  (which  drew  nigh)  that 
we  might  see  Friends  generally  together  before 
we  departed.  Wherefore  spending  our  time 
in  the  interim  in  visiting  Friends  and  friendly 
people,  in  attending  meetings  about  the  Clifts 


and  Patuxent,  in  writing  answers  to  some  ca- 
villing objections  which  adversaries  had  raised 
and  spread  abroad  to  hinder  people  from  re- 
ceiving the  truth;  we  were  not  idle,  but  la- 
boured in  the  work  of  the  Lord  until  that 
general  provincial  meeting,  which  began  the 
seventeenth  of  the  third  month,  and  lasted  four 
days.  The  first  of  these  days  the  men  and 
women  had  their  meetings  for  business,  where- 
in the  aflfairs  of  the  church  were  taken  care  of, 
and  many  things  relating  thereto  were  opened 
to  their  edification  and  comfort.  The  other 
three  days  were  spent  in  public  meetings  for 
the  worship  of  God,  at  which  divers  of  consi- 
derable account  in  the  goverimiefit,  and  many 
others  were  present;  who  were  generally  sa- 
tisfied, and  many  of  them  reached;  for  it  was 
a  wonderful  glorious  meeting,  and  the  mighty 
presence  of  the  Lord  was  seen  and  felt  over 
all  ;  blessed  and  praised  be  his  holy  name  for 
ever,  who  over  all  giveth  dominion. 

(To  be  continued.) 

FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

To  the  instructive  little  narrative  contained 
in  your  last  number,  by  a  very  worthy  Friend 
recently  on  a  religious  visit  to  this  country,  I 
am  induced  to  propose,  that  the  following  be 
added  ;  believed  to  be  likewise  penned  by  him. 
Such  beautiful  exemplifications  of  Christian 
simplicity  and  integrity  and  unreserved  dedi- 
cation, if  duly  pondered,  it  is  hoped,  may  prove 
both  profitable  and  encouraging  to  others. 

A.  B. 

Ann  Thorp,  a  woman  Friend,  who  joined  the 
Society  by  convincement,  and  resides  at  a 
considerable  market  town  in  England,  Wake- 
field in  Yorkshire,  well  known  to  the  writer, 
lives  in  one  room  which  serves  her  for  all  pur- 
poses. She  keeps  a  little  retail  shop  of  tea, 
meat,  and  various  other  articles,  which  she 
closes  to  go  to  week-day,  monthly,  and  quar- 
terly meetings,  sometimes  being  absent  six 
days  at  a  time  ;  her  shop  is  her  only  depend- 
ance  for  support ;  such  is  the  esteem  she  stands 
in  among  her  neighbours  who  do  not  profess 
with  Friends,  that  if  it  is  known  she  is  going 
from  home,  they  generally  take  care  to  sup- 
ply themselves  from  her  shop  with  things  they 
may  want  in  her  absence.  The  writer  calling 
upon  her  one  day,  she  said,  '<  W.  H.  (a  friend 
who  usually  gave  her  assistance  in  this  way) 
has  been  over  and  taken  stock  for  me."  On 
the  question  being  made,  "  Ann,  and  how  has 
he  found  things  with  thee  in  this  respect  ?" 
She,  smiling,  replied,  "  I  feel  great  cause  to 
be  very  thankful  they  are  as  they  are."  On 
the  query  being  again  put  to  her,  "  How  much 
art  thou  better  in  thy  circumstances  now,  than 
last  year?"  the  reply  was,  "  I  am,  after  all  my 
expenses  that  have  occurred  during  the  year, 
I  am  eight-pence  better  than  I  was  last  year." 
On  the  writer  expressing  his  expectation  it  was 
more,  she  replied,  "If  I  had  been  eight-pence 
worse  than  last  year,  I  should  have  been 
alarmed  at  it." 

Mary  ,  a  Friend  residing  in  a  market 

town  in  England,  who  supported  herself  by 
keeping  a  shop,  suflered  nothing  but  the  want 
of  health  to  keep  her  from  meetings  of  all  kinds, 
and  would  close  up  her  shop  for  two  weeks  at 
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a  time  to  attend  yearly  meeting  ;  her  neigh- 
bours would  take  care,  if  they  were  aware  of 
her  going  from  home,  to  supply  themselves 
with  what  they  might  want  in  her  absence  ;  or, 
when  they  could  wait  her  return,  to  do  so.  I 
have  heard  it  said,  that  on  meeting  days  many 
would  sometimes  be  found  standing  round  the 
door  of  the  shop  waiting  her  return  ;  her 
faithfulness  and  honesl  endeavours  have  been 
so  crowned,  that  by  the  time  she  attained  mid- 
dle life,  she  has  been  enabled  to  retire  from 
the  cares  of  business,  to  that  which  she  finds 
to  be  sufficient  for  a  mind  attained  to  that  hap- 
py state  of  contentment,  with  a  little  of  this 
world,  which  one  of  the  ancient  philosophers 
pi-onounces  to  be  a  life  little  less  than  the  life 
of  angels. 

Two  original  Letters  of  Thomas  FMwood. — 
No.  1.  to  a  young  woman  in  a  declining 
state  of  health. 
Dear  Sarah, 

Since  I  heard  of  thy  illness,  it  has  been 
in  my  mind  to  salute  thee  with  a  few  lines,  in 
that  true  love,  wherewith  I  have  always  loved 
thy  dear  parents,  thy  brethren  and  thyself. 
And  thus  it  is  with  me  to  say  unto  thee,  al- 
though long  life  amongst  the  Jews  of  old,  (who 
were  a  people  that  placed  their  chief  enjoy- 
ment in  outward  things,)  was  accounted  a 
prime  blessing  ;  yet  to  the  true  Christian, 
whose  spirit  and  mind  are  redeemed  out  of, 
and  raised  above  the  fading  things  of  this  per- 
ishing world,  a  short  life,  well  led  in  the  fear 
of  the  Lord,  (which  is  both  the  beginning  of 
wisdom,  and  a  fountain  of  life,  to  depart  from 
the  snares  of  death,)  is  better  than  length  of 
days  spent  in  the  vain  ways  of  the  world.  It 
is  true  thou  art  young,  and  according  to  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature,  if  suitable  health 
were  given,  might  expect  to  live  and  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  this  world  many  years.  But,  O 
consider!  the  Lord  hath  been  very  gracious 
to  thee,  not  only  in  that  he  hath  ordered  it, 
that  thou  art  born  of  believing  parents,  and 
bred  up  in  the  way  and  profession  of  his  blessed 
truth,  (both  which  are  great  advantages,)  l)ut 
also  in  that  thou  hast  been  kept  by  the  care  of 
thy  parents,  and  the  co-working  of  the  good 
Spirit  in  thyself,  out  of  the  youthful  vanities 
and  follies,  which  young  people  more  especial- 
ly are  too  subject  to  be  taken  with,  and  over- 
taken in.  And  if  the  Lord  should  be  pleased 
DOW  to  take  thee  to  himself,  out  of  this  vexa- 
tious world,  before  thou  art  soiled  with  its 
defiling  spots,  while  thou  yet  retainest  that 
simplicity  and  innocency  of  life,  wherein  thou 
hast  hitherto  been  preserved  ;  nay,  before  thou 
hast  drunk,  or  perhaps  tasted,  of  the  perplex- 
ing cares  and  pinching  sorrows,  wherewith 
even  the  pleasures  of  this  world  are  often  em- 
bittered ;  what  disadvantage  would  it  bring  to 
thee?  Surely  none  ;  but  if  rightly  considered, 
a  great  advantage,  in  bringing  thee  the  sooner 
to  the  enjoyment  of  eternal  rest  and  happiness, 
which  every  true  born  Christian  soul  earnestly 
travails  after,  and  longs  to  attain  unto.  Where- 
fore, dear  child,  let  thy  mind  be  turned  in,  and 
staid  upon  the  divine  appearance  of  God  in 
thy  own  heart,  that  thou  mayest  thereby  come 
to  a  nearer  acquaintance  with  the  Lord,  and 
mayest  both  taste  and  see  that  He  is  good,  and 


delight  more  and  more  in  his  goodness.  So  will 
it  be  more  easy  for  thee  to  part  with  whatsoever 
has  been,  or  is  dehghtful  to  thee  in  this  world, 
and  thou  wilt  be  more  willing  and  ready  to  an- 
swer his  call,  whensoever  he  shall  please  to  call 
thee  out  of  this  world  unto  himself.  Wait  there- 
fore on  him  in  quietness  of  spirit,  and  in  a  pure 
subjection  to  his  holy  will,  not  choosing  for 
thyself  either  life  or  death,  hut  freely  submitting 
in  either,  to  his  divine  disposal.  The  Lord  be 
with  thee,  and  speak  comfortably  to  thee,  and 
lift  up  the  lights  of  his  countenance  upon  thee, 
and  bear  up  thy  spirits  under  thy  present  ill- 
ness, and  exercise,  and  restore  thee  to  health, 
(if  it  be  his  good  pleasure,)  and  in  his  good 
time  receive  thee  to  glory.  Which  is  the 
hearty  desire  of  thy  true  friend, 

Thomas  Ellwood. 
Friends  Monthly  Magazine. 


No.  2. —  To  the  parents  of  the  young  woman, 
to  whom  the  preceding  was  addressed. 

Hunger  Hill,  12mo.  8th,  1706-7. 
Dear  friends  R.  &  S.  Kirlon, 

How  great  the  exercise  of  my  spirit  hath 
been  for  you  in  a  deep  sense  of  the  heavy  afflic- 
tion, which  you  have  long  been,  and  yet  are 
under,  my  pen  cannot  express  :  yet  I  can  truly 
say,  of  your  greatest  afflictions,  I  have  born  a 
part  with  you,  and  that  not  the  least.  And 
indeed  my  spirit  is  frequently  bound  before  the 
Lord  on  your  behalf;  and  O!  that  he  would 
vouchsafe  to  be  prevailed  with,  to  remove  this 
bitter  cup  frcm  your  family.  But  until  he 
shall  be  pleased  so  to  do,  submission  to  his 
heavenly  will  is  the  duty  of  every  exercised 
servant  of  his.  This  our  blessed  Lord  him- 
self, not  only  taught  in  his  heavenly  model  of 
prayer,  Matth.  vi.  10,  but  by  his  own  most  ex- 
cellent example  confirmed,  when  under  the 
sense  of  his  approaching  suffering,  he  said, 
"  Father,'if  thou  be  willing,  remove  this  cup 
from  me  ;  nevertheless,  not  my  will  but  thine 
be  done." 

Dear  Sarah,  I  received  thine  of  the  2d  inst. 
but  yesterday,  and  am  sensibly  affected  with 
the  danger  vvhich  seems  to  hang  over  thy 
daughter,  of  which,  in  a  general  way,  I  had 
heard  before.  The  Lord  be  gracious  unto  her, 
and  merciful  to  you,  her  parents.  And  that 
ye  may  stand  so  resigned  to  his  good  pleasure, 
that  if  he  should  call  for  this  innocent  lamb 
also,  it  may  not  be  haid  to  you  to  part  with 
her  to  him,  for  whom  the  best  cannot  be  too 
good,  it  may  be,  the  Lord,  when  he  shall 
have  thoroughly  tried  you,  and  seen  the  stdi- 
jcction  of  your  wills  to  his,  may  graciously  re- 
stoie  her  to  health  and  to  you.  If  he  do  so, 
then  fully  bless  his  holy  name  ;  if  he  do  not  so, 
but  remove  her  from  you,  and  take  her  more 
immediately  to  himself,  still  bless  his  holy 
name  ;  and  count  her  not  lost  but  restored  to 
him,  to  whom  of  right  she  belonged,  and  to 
whom  ye  yourselves  desire  she  should  go,  after 
a  longer  enjoyment  of  her  here.  But  since 
he  best  knows  what  is  best  for  her,  what  is 
best  for  you,  let  all  be  given  up  to  his  all-wise 
disposal.  Thy  invitation  thither  I  kindly  ac- 
cept; but,  indeed,  besides  that  the  many  en- 
gagements that  lay  upon  me  will  scarcely 
allow  me  a  vacant  hour  ;  and  that  with  respect 
to  my  own  health,  I  can  hardly  with  safety  stir 


from  home,  especially  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
and  so  near  London,  whose  air  is  never  agree- 
able to  me,  it  is  very  inconvenient  and  uneasy 
to  me,  to  leave  my  wife  alone  in  this  lonely 
place ;  all  which,  notwithstanding,  I  should 
strain  hard  to  spend  one  evening  with  you,  if  I 
saw  a  real  and  answerable  service  in  it,  which 
at  present  I  do  not.  But  my  love  is  to  you, 
my  spirit  is  often  with  you,  and  my  hearty  de- 
sire and  prayer  to  the  Lord  is  for  you,  that  ye 
may  be  kept  in  the  true  patience,  and  absolute 
resignation  to  his  divine  will,  and  that  all 
these  exercises  may  turn  to  your  spiritual  ad- 
vantage, by  weaning  you  more  from  the  uncer- 
tain enjoyments  of  this  fading  world,  and  raising 
the  desires  and  affections  of  your  souls  more 
heavenward,  whither  so  great  a  part  of  your- 
selves is  already  gone.       Thomas  Ellwood. 


FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

MARY  PEISLEY. 

The  time  when  Catharine  Payton  and  Mary 
Peisley  performed  their  religious  visit  to  this 
country,  is  beyond  the  period  to  which  the  re- 
collections of  the  writer  of  this  extend;  but  he 
remembers  with  freshness  the  animation  with 
which  some  who  had  personal  knowledge  of 
them,  were  accustomed  to  speak  in  reference 
to  those  highly  gifted  women,  from  which  it 
was  obvious,  that  they  thought  of  them  as  of 
bright  stars  among  the  lights  of  that  day.  Of 
the  former,  occasion  may  hereafter  be  taken  to 
speak;  but  in  respect  to  the  latter,  there  is  an 
account  in  Cough's  History  which  it  would  be 
well  to  revive,  especially  on  account  of  the  re- 
markable circumstances  and  the  peculiar  so- 
lemnity and  impressiveness  in  the  closing  scene. 

M.  S. 

"  In  the  year  1757,  the  Society  in  general, 
and  Friends  of  Ireland  in  particular,  met  with 
a  considerable  loss  in  the  sudden  removal  of  a 
very  eminent  minister  of  the  female  sex,  Mary 
the  wife  of  Saml.  Neale,  formerly  Mary  Peisley. 

"She  was  born  the  1 9th  of  9th  month,  1717, 
near  Mountrnth,  in  the  Queen's  county,  of 
parents  who  were  members  of  this  religious 
Society. 

"  In  her  early  days  she  was  a  lover  of  gaiety 
and  vanity  ;  but  being  favoured- with  the  visi- 
tation of  divine  love,  she  gave  up  to  the  hea- 
venly vision,  and  was  enabled  to  take  up  the 
cross  to  her  natural  propensities,  and  finally  to 
obtain  the  victory  over  the  temptations  under 
which  youth  are  too  apt  to  fall,  the  vanity  and 
pride  of  life. 

"  From  the  time  of  this  effectual  visitation  of 
Christ  to  her  soul,  few  adhered  with  more 
steadiness  to  his  guidance,  or  endured  a  va- 
riety of  probations  with  more  patient  resigna- 
tion. Having  received  a  gift  in  the  ministry, 
she  became  a  vessel  of  honour  in  the  master's 
house  ;  and  being  reverently,  watchfidly,  and 
livelily  exercised  therein,  she  bfccame  a  shining 
ornament  in  the  church,  and  an  useful  member 
of  the  Society  where  her  lot  was  cast.  Yet 
through  religious  fear,  she  was  particularly 
careful  of  appearing  too  forward  ;  so  that  her 
offerings  were  like  fruit  in  its  season,  to  the 
honour  of  the  Lord  and  to  the  edification  of 
his  church.  She  was  a  diligent  labourer  in 
spirit  for  the  subjection  of  self,  and  the  preva- 
lence of  divine  life  ;  and  as  she  was  very  care- 
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ful  to  rise  up  in  that  life,  so  was  she  likewise 
to  sit  down  in  it.  Her  reverent  solidity  and 
patient  waiting  upon  the  Lord  in  meetings 
were  very  exemplary,  striking  the  beholders 
with  awful  solemnity. 

'*  The  equal  tenor  of  her  spirit  and  uniformity 
of  her  conduct  in  the  common  occurrences  of 
life,  were  truly  edifying  to  those  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  her ;  her  deportment  being 
weighty,  and  her  words  few  but  fitly  spoken, 
evidencing  that  her  conversation  was  in  heaven, 
and  tending  to  draw  the  minds  of  others  thither- 
ward. She  was  often  drawn  forth  in  the  pure 
love  of  God,  to  administer  a  word  in  due  sea- 
son in  the  families  of  Friends,  particularly  to  the 
youth.  In  the  discipline  of  the  church,  her 
services  were  great ;  so  that,  though  young  in 
the  ministry,  she  stood  in  the  authority  of  truth 
as  an  elder,  and  as  a  pillar  in  the  Lord's  house, 
bearing  the  weight  of  opposition  from  perverse 
spirits,  without  giving  way,  the  divine  power 
being  her  shield,  and  the  munition  of  rocks  the 
habitation  of  her  soul. 

"  Under  a  lively  concern  for  the  welfare  and 
honour  of  every  part  of  the  Society,  she  was  at 
times  qualified  to  impart  suitable  counsel  to 
her  brethren  and  sisters  engaged  in  the  minis- 
try and  discipline,  "  That  they  might  have  a 
single  eye  to  the  glory  of  God,  to  prefer  his 
service  before  their  own,  and  to  get  their  day's 
work  well  done  in  the  day-time."  She  freely 
gave  herself  up  to  spend  and  be  spent,  and  to 
pass  through  various  perils  by  sea  and  land. 
She  twice  visited  the  meetings  of  Friends 
throughout  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  ;  once  those 
through  England  ;  and  once  visited  Friends  on 
the  continent  of  America  ;  much  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  visited  in  those  parts,  as  appears 
from  the  accounts  received  concerning  her  ser- 
vices. 

"  Soon  after  her  return  from  America,  our 
dear  friend  Samuel  Neale  and  she  laid  their 
intentions  of  marriage  before  the  monthly  meet- 
ing of  Mountmelick,  to  which  she  belonged  ; 
after  which  she  found  a  concern  on  her  mind 
to  join  in  a  visit  to  the  families  of  Friends 
throughout  that  extensive  monthly  meeting. 
After  she  had  performed  this  service,  she  re- 
turned home  ;  and  on  the  17th  day  of  3d 
month,  1767,  on  a  fifth  day  of  the  week,  she 
was  married  to  our  aforesaid  friend  in  the 
meeting  of  Mountrath.  Samuel  appeared  in 
a  very  lively  testimony  at  the  beginning  of  the 
meeting,  and  at  the  conclusion  in  fervent  sup- 
plication. The  evening  before  the  day  of  their 
"marriage,  in  a  religious  sitting  at  her  mother's 
house,  Samuel  was  concerned  to  speak  of  the 
benefit  of  laying  hold  of  every  opportunity  of 
renewing  our  strength,  as  the  only  way  to  lay 
up  treasure  against  the  day  of  trouble  and  dis- 
appointments incident  to  this  uncertain  stage. 
On  the  evening  of  the  marriage-day,  in  a  like 
opportunity,  Mary  was  led  to  describe  how  the 
Almighty  formed  the  great  works  of  creation 
in  six  days,  which  having  finished,  he  appoint- 
ed a  sabbath-day  of  rest ;  and  that  there  were 
present,  who  would  in  a  short  time  cease  from 
their  labours,  and  enjoy  the  sabbath  of  rest. 
Thus  remarkably  did  they  speak  to  their  own 
particular  states. 

"  On  the  night  of  seventh  day,  the  19th  of  the 


month,  she  was  seized  with  a  violent  pain  in 
her  stomach  ;  notwithstanding  which  she  lay 
quiet  and  still  in  a  retired  awful  frame  of  mind, 
which  clearly  manifested  her  triumph  over 
death,  hell,  and  the  grave.  About  half  an  hour 
before  her  departure,  her  pain  being  taken 
away,  she  said,  'I  praise  thy  name,  O  rny 
God,  for  this  favour  ;'  after  which  she  breathed 
shorter  and  shorter,  and  quietly  departed  with- 
out sigh  or  groan,  like  one  falling  into  a  sweet 
sleep,  doubtless  to  enjoy  that  sabbath  of  rest, 
for  which  she  so  ardently  longed. 

<'  On  fifth  day,  the  2'ith  of  the  month,  her 
corpse  was  taken  to  the  meeting-house  in  Mount- 
rath,  where  a  large  concourse  attended,  many 
of  whom  had  been  present  at  her  marriage  on 
that  day  week.  A  solemn  meeting  was  held 
on  the  occasion  ;  many  testimonies  were  borne 
in  a  lively  manner,  to  the  circumspect  life, 
holy  zeal,  undaunted  courage,  and  faithful  ser- 
vices of  this  eminent  instrument  in  the' Lord's 
hand,  to  publish  his  truth  amongst  the  nations. 
At  the  conclusion,  her  late  dear  companion 
kneeled  down  by  the  coflin  that  contained  ihe 
remains  of  his  most  beloved  earthly  treasure, 
and  prayed  to  God  the  Father  in  the  demon- 
stration of  the  spirit  and  baptizing  power  of  the 
Son.  At  the  grave  he  likewise  bore  a  lively 
testimony  to  the  people,  another  Friend  con- 
cluded the  opportunity  in  prayer,  when  the 
body  was  committed  to  its  original  dust ;  the 
spirit  having  returned  to  God  who  gave  it,  to 
enjoy  the  reward  of  her  well-spent  life  in  the 
regions  of  eternal  glory. 

"  She  died  at  the  age  of  39  years,  having  been 
a  minister  about  14  years." 


[From  ihe  London  Literary  Gazelte.] 
FIRST  AND  LAST  HOURS. 

Lov'st  thou  the  hour,  the  first  of  day, 

When  the  dewy  flowers  are  opening  bright, 
Wlien  through  the  curtains  of  morning  gray 

Are  stealing  streaks  of  crimson  light.' 
Hath  it  not  a  power,  a  spell  ? 
Doth  it  not  to  thy  warm  heart  tell 
Of  life,  fresh,  sparkling,  new-born  life. 
And  scenes  as  yet  too  young  for  strife  ? 

Lov'st  thou  the  hour  in  twilight  time. 
When  every  flower  is  closing  round, 

When  fainter  and  fainter  the  far  bell's  chime 
Comes  with  a  soothing,  dying  sound  ? 

Hath  it  not  a  spell,  though  it  be 

Differing  from  the  first,  for  thee  ? 

Doth  it  not  tell  of  visions  deep, 

And  a  gradual  dropping  down  to  sleep? 

These  hours  are  types  and  signs  of  thine  : 

Thy  first  hour  brought  both  smiles  and  tears. 
And  called  forth  feelings  half  divine, 

In  those  who  looked  to  future  years. 
And  watched  how  grew  each  feature's  mould. 
And  saw  their  little  buds  unfold. 
And  trusted  strife  should  never  come. 
To  cast  on  heart  and  brow  a  gloora. 

And  thy  last  hour — 'tis  thine  to  make 

It  calm,  as  twilight's  lovely  time, 
A  blessed  sleep,  from  which  to  wake, 

Will  be  to  the  better  world  to  climb  : 
Remember,  'tis  thine,  ay  thine,  to  choose. 
If  storms  shall  take  place  of  stars  and  dews. 
Or  if  thy  spirit  shall  have  a  power 
To  make  its  parting  like  day's  last  hour. 


An  act  to  providefor  an  exchange  of  lands  with  the 
Indians  residing  in  any  of  the  states  or  territories, 
and  for  their  removal  west  of  the  river  Mississippi. 

Beit  enacted,  dfc,  That  it  shall  and  may  be 
lawful  for  the  president  of  the  United  States 
to  cause  so  much  of  any  territory  belonging  to 
the  United  States  west  of  the  river  Mississippi, 
not  included  in  any  state  or  organised  territo- 
ry, and  to  which  the  Indian  title  has  been  ex- 
tinguished, as  he  may  judge  necessary,  to  be 
divided  into  a  suitable  number  of  districts,  for 
the  reception  of  such  tribes  or  nations  of  In- 
dians as  may  choose  to  exchange  the  lands 
where  they  now  reside  and  remove  there;  and 
to  cause  each  of  said  districts  to  be  so  describ- 
ed, by  natural  or  artificial  marks,  as  to  be  easily 
distinguished  from  every  other. 

Sect.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it 
shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  president  to  ex- 
change any  or  all  of  such  districts,  so  to  be 
laid  off  and  described,  with  any  tribe  or  nation 
of  Indians  now  residing  within  the  limits  of  any 
of  the  states  or  territories,  and  with  which  the 
United  States  have  existing  treaties  for  the 
whole  or  any  part  or  portion  of  the  territory 
claimed  and  occupied  by  such  tribe  or  nation 
within  the  bounds  of  any  one  or  more  of  the 
states  or  territories  where  the  land  claimed 
and  occupied  by  the  Indians  is  owned  by  the 
United  States,  or  the  United  States  are  bound 
to  the  state  within  which  it  lies,  to  extinguish 
the  Indian  claim  thereto. 

Sect.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That,  in 
the  making  of  any  such  exchange  or  exchanges, 
it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  president 
solemnly  to  assure  the  tribe  or  nation  with  which 
the  exchange  is  made,  that  the  United  States 
will  for  ever  secure  and  guarantee  to  them,  and 
their  heirs  or  successors,  the  country  so  ex- 
changed with  them;  and  if  they  prefer  it,  that  the 
United  States  will  cause  a  patent  or  grant  to  be 
made  and  executed  to  them  for  the  same : 
Provided,  always,  That  such  lands  shall  revert 
to  the  United  States,  if  the  Indians  become  ex- 
tinct, or  abandon  the  same. 

Sect.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if, 
upon  any  of  the  lands  now  occupied  by  the 
Indians,  and  to  be  exchanged  for,  there  should 
be  such  improvements  as  add  value  to  the  land 
claimed  by  any  individual  or  individuals  of  such 
tribes  or  nations,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for 
the  president  to  cause  such  value  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  appraisement  or  otherwise,  and  to 
cause  such  ascertained  value  to  be  paid  to  the 
person  or  persons  rightfully  claiming  such  im- 
provements ;  and  upon  the  payment  of  such 
valuation,  the  improvements  so  valued  and  paid 
for,  shall  pass  to  the  United  States,  and  posses- 
sion shall  not  afterwards  be  permitted  to  any 
of  the  same  tribe. 

Sect.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That, 
upon  the  making  of  any  such  exchange  as  is 
contemplated  by  this  act,  it  shall  and  may  be 
lawful  for  the  president  to  cause  such  aid  and 
assistance  to  be  furnished  to  the  emigrants  as 
may  be  necessary  and  pi  oper  to  enable  them 
to  remove  to,  and  settle  in,  the  country  for 
which  they  may  have  exchanged;  and,  also,  to 
give  them  such  aid  and  assistance  as  may  be 
necessary  for  their  support  and  subsistence  for 
the  first  year  after  their  removal. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


Sect.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  Tliat  it 
shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  president  to 
cause  such  tribe  or  nation  to  be  protected,  at 
their  new  residence,  against  all  interruption  or 
disturbance  from  any  other  tribe  or  nation  of 
Indians,  or  from  any  otlier  person  or  persons 
whatever. 

Sect.  7.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  'I'hat  it 
shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  president  to 
have  the  same  superintendence  and  care  over 
any  tribe  or  nation  in  the  country  to  which  they 
may  remove,  as  contemplated  by  this  act,  that 
he  is  now  authorised  to  have  over  them  at  their 
present  places  of  residence.  Provided^  That 
nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be  construed 
as  authorising  or  directing  the  violation  of  any 
existing  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
any  of  tlie  Indian  tribes. 

Sect.  8.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  the  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  is  hereby  appropriated,  to  be  paid  out 
of  any  money  in  the  treasury,  not  otherwise 
appropriated. 

FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

FRUITS  OF  INFIDELITY. 

What  will  the  Hicksites  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  think  of  the  following  circum- 
stance, particularly  those  who  have  personally 
countenanced  the  authoress  of  this  dreadful 
mischief?  How  agonising  must  be  the  feel- 
ings of  any  religious  parent,  in  seeing  a  belov- 
ed child  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  infidelity, 
and  abandoning  those  principles  of  morality 
which  are  the  safeguards  of  innocence  and  vir- 
tue? Does  not  this  circumstance  afixird  an 
awful  warning  not  to  be  hasty  in  laying  hands 
suddenly  on  any  person,  or  in  countenancing 
any  new  scheme  which  may  be  presented  even 
in  the  most  plausible  form?  At  the  time  this 
woman,  and  also  when  R.  O.  visited  this  city, 
and  delivered  their  lectures,  it  was  a  subject  of 
astonishment,  that  any  who  professed  to  be 
Friends  should  so  eagerly  run  after  them,  and 
become  dazzled  with  their  libertine  principles 
and  plans.  Our  religious  Society  was  once 
noted  for  its  stability.  Firmly  established  in 
the  soundness  of  its  religious  doctrines,  it  did 
not  turn  aside  even  to  listen  to  pretenders  to 
new  light  or  new  discoveries,  but  with  a  steady 
even  step  pursued  the  "  good  old  way,"  which 
was  always  found  to  be  the  path  of  peace  and 
safety.  But  unsettlement  got  in  amongst  a 
-portion  of  tliose  wlio  once  professed  the  same 
faith;  and  it  was  admirable,  how  anxious  tlrey 
were  to  hear  some  new  thing,  and  how  ready 
to  applaud  those  who  preached  doctrines  w  hich 
were  at  least  new  totiieir  ears,  and  which  pro- 
mised a  release  from  the  restraints  of  tlie  "  good 
old  way."  And  what  made  this  circumstance 
still  more  impressive  on  our  fechngs,  was  that 
several,  iiolding  the  sacred  office  of  gos- 
pel ministers,  attended  some  of  those  lec- 
tures, and  thus  by  their  example  broke  in  upon 
the  practice  of  the  Society,  and  led  the  younsi 
people  to  hear  principles  which  they  should 
have  been  strangers  to.  We  remember  our 
painful  concern  when  we  heard  the  names  ol 
•everal  plain  persons  mentioned  who  attended, 
and  particularly  that  many  plain  bonnets  were 


seen -there.  They  were,  however,  of  that  class 
who  seemed  disposed  to  proceed  ujjon  the 
principle  that  every  one  possessed  the  unlimit- 
ed right  to  think  and  act  for  himself.  All  order 
and  all  discipline  were  regarded  as  mere  impo- 
sition, and  the  attempt  to  support  them  as  they 
ought  to  be,  and  had  been,  was  pronounced  ar- 
bitrary domination — and  thus  F.  Wright,  the 
Owens,  E.  Hicks  and  John  Comly,  in  their 
several  vocations,  prepared  the  way  for  the 
greatest  schism  which  ever  has  occurred  in 
our  once  peaceful  and  happy  Society.  K. 

"  The  Poison  works. — An  intelligent  and  spright- 
ly youth,  of  16  years  of  age,  was  committed  to  the 
house  of  refuge  a  few  days  since,  by  his  father,  un- 
der peculiarly  painful  circumstances.  His  parents 
are  respectaljle  and  pious  people,  who  have  by  pre- 
cept and  example  laboured  to  train  up  their  children 
in  the  paths  of  innocence  and  virtue.  But  the  spoil- 
er came  in  the  shape  of  woman.  The  lad  in  ques- 
tion is  one  of  four  sons.  He  was  an  apprentice,  and 
subsequently  entered  as  a  clerk,  in  higlily  respecta- 
ble employ.  After  P'anny  Wright,  Timothy  Jen- 
kins &  Co.  established  their  '  Beelzebub  Institute' 
in  this  city,  an  elder  brother  became  one  of  their 
converts,  and  by  much  entreaty  prevailed  upon  his 
brothers  successively  to  visit  the  miscalled  'Hall  of 
Science,'  in  Broome  street.  The  four  sons,  all 
young,  soon  embraced  principles  so  congenial  to 
those  who  wish  to  be  released  from  all  restraint, 
moral,  religious,  and  parental,  and  the  unhappy  pa- 
rents are  now  beginning  to  reap  the  bitter  fruits. 
The  authority  of  the  parents  has  been  utterly  cast 
off,  in  obedience  to  the  doctrines  of  the  sorceress, 
and  other  acts  committed  in  further  illustration  of 
her  principles.  Indications  were  further  discovered 
by  the  father,  of  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  one  at 
least  of  the  sons,  to  practise  upon  the  doctrine  of  a 
community  of  property  without  the  consent  of  the 
parties  concerned — a  grade  of  moral  improvement 
considerably  in  advance  of  agrarianism.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  wretched  parents  have  re- 
sorted to  the  painful  alternative  of  confining  their 
son  in  the  refuge,  where  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  may 
be  reclaimed  from  the  path  of  guilt  in  which  he  was 
so  early  commencing  his  career." — Com.  Adv. 


FRIZSIffS. 


SIXTH  MONTH,  19,  1830. 


We  freely  accord  to  the  enlightened  citizens 
of  Boston  of  the  present  day,  a  character  for 
liberality  of  spirit  and  expansive  benevolence; 
but  with  reference  to  some  circumstances  in 
the  past  history  of  that  place,  we  could  not  but 
notice  with  pleasure  the  very  different  spirit 
evinced  in  the  following  paragraph  taken  from 
a  late  number  of  the  Boston  Monthly  Maga- 
zine: 

****  We  have  by  education  and  taste,  an 
afliection  for  Quakers.  Our  first  school  mis- 
tress was  of  this  gentle  sect.  We  reinember 
her  as  an  elderly  woman,  in  a  plain  white  cap, 
with  her  gray  hair  put  decently  away,  and  a 
countenance  of  a  grave  but  most  winning 
sweetness  !  Her  severest  punishment  was  a 
look  of  displeasure,  and  her  highest  reward 
(the  thrill  of  delight  with  which  we  received 
it,  will  live  in  our  memory  for  ever)  was  to  go 
with  her  to  the  Quaker  meeting.  How  softly 
we  used  to  enter  and  walk  up  that  long  aisle 
of  silent  people  !  How  many  strange  thoughts 
crowded  upon  the  mind  in  those  two  mysteri- 
ous hours  of  stillness'.  1  sometimes  think  I  feel 
their  Iraiiquillily  even  yet,  and  I  believe  1  owe 


to  the  subduing  awe  of  those  hushed  hou  rs, 
taste  for  the  luxury  of  silence  which  1  would 
not  forego,  in  its  season,  for  many  an  indul- 
gence that  is  costlier  and  rarer.  There  are 
few  things  for  which  I  would  go  farther,  now, 
than  to  sit  down  among  those  meek  worship- 
pers. What  a  time  it  is  to  turn  in  the  heart 
upon  itself!  There  is  something  inexpressibly 
fitting  in  the  reverence  of  that  dumb  service. 
It  brings  so  very  near  to  you  the  felt  presence 
of  divinity. 

We  have  derived  much  gratification  in  the 
inspection  of  an  additional  half  volume  of  Me- 
moirs, just  issued  by  the  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  rich  in  valuable  matter, 
and  contains  several  articles  of  peculiar  inte- 
rest. Particularly  one  entitled  "  An  Exami- 
nation of  the  various  charges  brought  by  His- 
torians against  William  Penn,"  &.c.  ty  J.  R. 
Tyson,  which  we  have  marked  for  future  in- 
sertion; and  another,  the  life  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Powel  Griffitts,  by  Dr.  B.  H.  Coates,  which 
we  have  commenced  to-day,  omitting,  for 
the  sake  of  brevity,  a  few  passages,  not  ne- 
cessary to  the  connection.  It  will  be  proper 
to  mention,  for  the  information  of  readers  at  a 
distance,  who  may  be  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that 
Dr.  Griffitts  was  greatly  esteemed  as  a  consis- 
tent and  truly  valuable  member  of  our  religi- 
ous Society,  and  that  he  was  one  of  the  ten 
elders  who  so  worthily  distinguished  them- 
selves by  first  openly  opposing  the  innovations 
of  Filias  Hicks. 

The  act  relative  to  the  removal  of  the  In- 
dians, we  have  placed  upon  record  to-day. 
On  the  face  of  it  nothing  is  apparent  but  what 
seems  fair  and  reasonable;  but,  says  the  New 
Jersey  State  Gazette,  "  the  position  taken  by 
the  President  that  he  cannot  interfere  with  the 
legislation  of  any  state  within  its  territorial  ju- 
risdiction, opens  the  way  for  Georgia  and 
Alabama  so  to  afflict  the  Indians  as  to  compel 
them,  contrary  to  their  voluntary  consent,  to 
sell  their  lands  and  remove;"  and  by  certain 
recent  proclamations  of  the  governor  of  Geor- 
gia, it  is  manifest,  that  so  far  as  depends  upon 
him  at  least,  the  prospect  of  this  afflicted  and 
abused  people,  is  altogether  a  desperate  one. 

B.  C.  Stanton,  of  Springborough,  Ohio,  has  recent- 
ly issued  a  prospectus  for  publishing  by  subscription, 
the  entire  works  of  Robert  Barclay,  m  three  volumes, 
on  good  paper  and  type.  The  Apology  will  form  the 
second  volume.  The  first  and  third  will  be  eiich 
about  the  same  size, — tliat  is,  contain  about  600  or 
700  pages  each. 

Tlie  price  is  stated  to  be  si.\-  dollars  for  the  set. 
Those  who  have  tlie  Apology,  may  complete  the  set 
by  subscribing  for  the  oilier  two,  at  four  dollars.  And 
those  wanting  the  Apology  alone,  can  be  supplied 
with  that  at  two  dollars. 

Among  the  various  writings  of  our  early  Friends, 
Robert  Barclay's  works  deservedly  rank  in  the  first 
class.  It  is  certainly  desirable,  that  the  publication 
of  a  work  so  valuable  and  so  scarce,  should  be  ex- 
tensively patronised. 

As  B.  C.  S.  is  now  on  a  tour  in  connection  with 
the  above  object,  and  expects  to  call  on  Friends  ge- 
nerally in  Pennsylvania  and  the  states  eastward,  we 
have  authorised  him  to  receive  subscriptions  and 
payments  for  "  The  Friend." 


Married,  on  fifth  day,  the  20(h  ult.  at  Friends' 
meeting,  Springfield,  Watson  NEwnoi.n,  to  Hannah, 
daughter  of  John  Pancoasi,  both  of  Springfield,  N.  J. 
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Force  of  Application.  Dr.  Alexander  Murray. 
(Concluded  from  page  283.) 
"  In  the  autumn  of  1792,"  says  he,  "  I  had, 
in  the  hour  of  ignorance  and  ambition,  believed 
myself  capable  of  writing  an  epic  poem."  So 
violent,  indeed,  were  his  poetical  affections  at 
this  period,  that,  having  obtained  the  loan  of  a 
volume  of  Ossian  for  four  days,  he  had  actually 
transcribed,  for  his  own  use,  the  whole  of  Fin- 
gal.  During  the  ensuing  winter,  he  wrote  se- 
veral thousand  lines  of  his  poem,  which  was  in 
blank  verse,  and  its  suliject  the  exploits  of 
Prince  Arthur.  The  poem  of  Arthur,"  says 
he,  "  was,  so  far  as  I  remember,  a  very  noisy, 
bombastic,  wild,  and  incorrect  performance. 
It  was  not  withoutobligations  to  Ossian,  Milton, 
and  Homer.  But  I  had  completed  ihe  seventh 
book  before  I  had  discerned  that  my  predeces- 
sors were  far  superior  to  me  in  every  thing. 
The  beauties  of  the  first  books  of  Paradise  Lost 
overwhelmed  me,  and  I  began  to  flag  in  the 
executive  department.  My  companions,  young 
and  ignorant  like  myself,  applauded  my  verses, 
but  I  perceived  they  were  mistaken  ;  for  my 
rule  of  judgment  proceeded  from  comparison 
in  another  school  of  criticism."  The  unfinished 
epic  accordingly  was  thrown  into  the  fire.  Bui 
poor  Murray,  in  truth,  now  in  his  nineteenth 
year,  was  looking  around  him,  in  all  directions, 
for  the  means  of  attaining  an  object  on  which 
he  had  set  his  heart  ;  and  he  had  probably  at 
one  time  indulged  the  dream  of  reaching  it, 
through  the  pubUcation  of  this  poem.  His 
most  intimate  school  companion  had,  the  year 
before,  gone  to  the  university,  for  which  Mur- 
ray no  doubt  felt  that  he  himself  was  infinitely 
better  qualified,  if  his  utter  want  of  resources 
had  not,  at  least  for  the  present,  opposed  an 
insurmountable  barrier  to  his  ambition.  But 
it  was  not  unnatural  for  him  to  hope  that  the 
successful  exertion  of  his  talents  in  the  way  of 
authorship  might  perchance  enable  him  to  gra^ 
tify  his  wishes.  So,  after  destroying  his  epic 
he  bethought  him  of  what  he  should  substitute 
in  its  place.  He  had  happened  to  purchase  a 
volume  of  the  manuscript  lectures  of  a  Ger 
man  professor  on  Roman  literature.  They 
were  written  in  Latin,  and  he  determined  to 
translate  them,  and  offer  them  to  the  world  in 
theirEnglish  dress.  Accordingly,  having  finished 


his  task,  he  took  the  work  to  Dumfries,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  1794;  but  neither  of  the 
two  booksellers  of  the  place  would  publish  it. 
He  had  brought  with  him  also  a  quantity  of 
verse,  chiefly  in  the  Scottish  dialect;  and  the 
other  speculation  having  failed,  he  resolved  to 
publish  these  poems  by  subscription.  Fortu- 
nately, he  was  saved  from  this  folly  by  the  judici- 
ous counsel  of  one  best  of  all  entitled  to  ad- 
vise him  here.  "  During  the  visit  to  Dumfries," 
says  he,  "  I  was  introduced  to  Robert  Burns, 
who  treated  rne  with  great  kindness,  and  told 
me  that  if  I  could  get  out  to  college  without 
publishing  my  poems,  it  would  be  much  better, 
as  my  taste  was  young,  and  not  formed,  and  I 
would  be  ashamed  of  my  productions  when  I 
could  write  and  judge  better.  I  understood 
this,  and  resolved  to  make  publication  my  last 
resource." 

At  this  place,  the  narrative,  as  written  by 
Murray  himself,  terminates  ;  Ihe  part  of  his 
history  that  immediately  followed  being  merely 
alluded  to,  as  well  known  to  the  person  to 
whom  the  letter  is  addressed.  Unknown  as 
our  poor  scholar  was  to  the  wealthy  and 
powerful,  he  had  a  friend,  in  the  same  sphere 
of  life  in  which  he  himself  moved,  who  be- 
came the  means  of  at  last  procuring  for  him 
the  opportunity,  which  he  so  greatly  desired, 
of  prosecuting  his  studies.  'I'his  was  an  itin- 
erant tea-merchant  of  the  name  of  M'Hary, 
who  knew  Murray  well,  and  had  formed  so 
high  an  idea  of  his  genius  and  learning,  that 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  sounding  his  fame  wher- 
ever he  went.  Among  others  to  whom  he  spoke 
of  him,  was  Mr.  James  Kinnair,  of  Edinburgh, 
then  a  journeyman  printer  in  the  king's  print- 
ing-office. Mr.  Kinnair,  with  a  zeal  in  behalf 
of  unfriended  merit  which  does  him  infinite 
honour,  immediately  suggested  that  Muri-ay 
should  transmit  an  account  of  himself,  and 
some  evidences  of  his  attainments,  to  Edin- 
burgh, which  he  undertook  to  lay  before  some 
of  the  literary  characters  of  that  city.  This 
plan  was  adopted;  and  the  result  was,  that  the 
young  man,  having  come  up  to  town,  was  ex- 
amined by  the  principal  and  several  professors 
of  the  university,  and  so  surprised  them  by  the 
extent  and  accuracy  of  his  acquaintance  with 
French,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  that  mea- 
sures were  immediately  taken  for  having  the 
classes  thrown  open  to  him,  and  his  mainten- 
ance secured  while  attending  them.  These 
arrangements,  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  men- 
tion, were  chiefly  effected  through  the  exertions 
of  Principal  Baird,  who  procured  for  him  an 
exhibition,  or  bursary,  as  it  is  called;  and 
whose  ardent  and  most  efficient  patronage  of 
one  thus  recommended  to  him  only  by  his 
deserts  and  his  need  of  patronage,  entitles  him 
to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  commonwealtli 


of  learning.  Murray  was,  indeed,  very  soon 
able  to  support  himself  by  the  employment 
which  he  obtained  as  a  teacher,  and  by  his 
literary  labours.  All  his  difficulties  might  be 
said  to  be  over  as  soon  as  he  had  found  his 
way  to  the  university,  and  liis  talents  had  thus 
been  transferred  to  a  theatre  where  they  were 
sure  to  acquire  him  distinction. 

For  the  next  ten  or  twelve  years  of  his  life 
he  resided  principally  in  Edinburgh.  During 
that  time,  beside  passing  through  the  course  of 
education  necessary  to  qualify  him  for  the  mi- 
nistry of  the  Scottish  church,  he  continued  to 
devote  himself  with  all  his  old  enthusiasm  to 
the  study  of  languages,  in  which  he  was  so 
admirably  qualified  to  excel.  No  man  that 
ever  lived,  probably,  not  excepting  Sir  William 
Jones  himself,  lias  prosecuted  this  branch  of 
learnincf  to  such  an  extent  as  Murray.  By  the 
end  of  his  short  life,  scarcely  one  of  either  the 
oriental  or  the  northern  tongues  remained  un- 
investigated by  him,  in  so  far  as  it  was  possible  to 
acquire  the  knowledge  of  it  from  sources  then 
accessible  in  this  country.  Of  the  six  or  seven 
dialects  of  the  Abyssinian  orEthiopic  language 
in  particular,  he  had  made  himself  certainly 
much  more  completely  master,  than  any  Euro- 
pean before  ;  and  this  led  to  his  being  selected 
by  the  booksellers,  in  1802,  to  prepare  a  new 
edition  of  Bruce's  travels,  which  appeared  in 
seven  volumes  octavo,  three  years  after,  and 
at  once  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  the 
oriental  scliolars  of  the  age. 

In  1806  he  left  Edinburgh,  in  order  to  offi- 
ciate as  clergyman  in  the  parish  of  Urr,  in  Dum- 
fries-shire. And  here  he  reinained,  pursuing 
his  favourite  studies,  for  six  years.  "  He  de- 
voted his  leisure  moments  while  at  Urr,"  says 
a  writer  to  whom  he  was  known,  "  to  the  com- 
position of  his  stupendous  woik  on  the  lan- 
guages of  Europe,  without  communicating  his 
design  almost  to  a  single  individual ;  and  a 
person  might  have  spent  whole  weeks  in  bis 
company  without  hearing  a  word  of  iiis  favour- 
ite pursuits,  or  of  the  extent  to  which,  in  the 
department  of  philology,  he  had  carried  his 
researches."  Events,  however,  at  last  called 
him  forth  from  this  retirement,  to  win,  and  for 
a  short  time  to  occupy,  a  more  conspicuous 
station. 

In  1812,  the  professorship  of  oriental  lan- 
guages in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  became 
vacant;  and  Mr.  Murray's  friends  immediately 
seized  the  opportunity  of  endeavouring  to  ob- 
tain for  him  the  situation  of  all  others  which  he 
seemed  especially  formed  and  endowed  to  fill. 
Three  other  candidates,  however,  also  ad- 
vanced their  pretensions  ;  and  as  the  result  of 
the  election  depended  upon  the  votes  of  the 
members  of  the  town  council,  or  city  corpora- 
tion, a  body  consisting  of  thirty-three  indiyj- 
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duals,  the  contest  soon  became  a  keen  and 
doubtful  one.  It  was  eventually  carried  on 
between  Murray  and  a  single  opponent,  one 
of  the  other  candidates  having,  in  the  most 
handsome  manner,  withdrawn,  as  soon  as  he 
learned  that  Murray  had  come  forward  ;  and 
another  having  found  it  impossible  to  command 
any  interest,  which  gave  him  a  chance  of  suc- 
cess. A  full  account  of  this  election,  the 
progress  of  which  was  watched  by  the  friends 
of  learning  with  the  deepest  anxiety,  is  given 
in  the  Scots  Magazine,  for  July  1812.  Mur- 
ray's friends,  with  Principal  Baird  at  their  head, 
submitted  a  multitude  of  testimonials  of  his 
qualifications  for  the  vacant  chair,  as  honour- 
able as  ever  were  given  to  any  candidate,  whe- 
ther we  look  to  the  decided  terms  in  which 
they  were  expressed,  or  to  the  authority  of  the 
writers.  One  was  from  the  late  Mr.  Hamilton, 
the  very  eminent  professor  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages in  the  East  India  College  at  Hertford, 
in  which  that  gentleman  says  of  Mr.  Murray, 
"  I  happened  last  week  to  meet  with  him  at 
Galloway,  and  found  his  acquisitions  in  the 
Oriental  literature  and  languages  so  extensive 
and  various,  as  greatly  to  exceed  my  power  to 
appreciate  them  accurately.  With  the  few 
languages  in  which  I  am  conversant  he  disco- 
vered an  acquaintance  that  surprised  me  ex- 
ceedingly ;  but  the  range  of  his  studies  included 
many  of  which  I  am  completely  ignorant." 
Another  was  from  the  late  Mr.  Salt,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  modern  Orientalists. 
"  My  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Murray,"  says 
he,  "  originated  in  my  admiration  of  the  deep 
erudition  and  extensive  research  displayed 
in  his  edition  of  Bruce's  travels  in  Abyssinia. 
Having  twice  visited  that  country,  [  was  led 
to  pay  particular  attention  to  its  history  and 
literature,  and  in  these  pursuits  I  received  so 
much  assistance  from  Rlr.  Murray's  labours, 
that  I  took  an  early  opportunity,  on  my  return 
to  England  in  February,  1811,  from  the  mis- 
sion to  Abyssinia,  in  which  I  had  been  engaged, 
to  recommend  him  to  the  Marquis  Wellesley, 
as  the  only  person  in  the  British  dominions,  in 
my  opinion,  adequate  to  translate  an  Ethiopic 
letter,  which  I  had  brought  from  Ras  Willida 
Selasi,  addressed  to  the  king.  My  recom- 
mendation was  attended  to,  and  Mr.  Murray 
finished  the  translation  in  the  most  satisfactory 
way."*  There  were  others,  from  a  host  of 
distinguished  names — among  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  late  Dr.  James  Gregory,  Mr. 
Leslie,  Mr.  Jeffrey,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  late 
Professor  Play  fair,  and  Dugald  Stewart,  &.c.; 
all  bearing  warm  testimony  to  the  general 
talent  and  worth  of  the  candidate,  even  when 
there  was  no  pretension  to  be  able  to  appre- 
ciate his  peculiar  scholarship.  Well  was  Mur- 
ray entitled  to  say,  as  he  did,  in  a  letter  writteti 
from  Urr  to  one  of  his  most  zealous  supporters, 
on  the  day  after  the  election,  liut  before  he  had 
learned  its  results  :  "  If  your  efforts  have  been 
exerted  for  an  unsuccessful  candidate,  they 
will  not  be  forgotten— ^or  we  have  perished  in 

light:^ 

He  was  elected  on  the  8th  of  July  by  a  ma- 


*  After  Dr.  Murray's  death,  a  pension  of  jG80  a 
year  was  bestowed  upon  his  widow  by  llie  king,  in 
remembrance  of  his  services  on  Ibis  occasion. 


jority  of  two  votes  ;  and  a  few  days  after,  the 
senate  of  the  University  unanimously  passed  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Baird  for  bringing  his 
pretensions  before  the  patrons,  conferring,  at 
the  same  time,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
upon  the  new  associate.  But  all  these  honours 
came  only  to  make  the  setting  of  the  luminary 
more  bright.  On  the  3Ist  of  October,  Dr. 
Murray  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  pub- 
lic duties  in  a  weak  state  of  health,  but  with 
an  ardour  in  which  all  weakness  was  forgotten. 
Although  declining  in  strength  every  day,  he 
continued  to  teach  his  classes  during  the  win- 
ter, persevering  in  the  preparation  and  delivery 
of  a  course  of  most  learned  lectures  on  Orien- 
tal literature,  which  were  attended  by  crowded 
and  admiring  audiences;  and  even  carrying 
an  elementary  work  through  the  press  for  the 
use. of  his  students.  A  new  impression  of  his 
edition  of  Bruce's  Travels  also  appeared  in 
the  beginning  of  February.  Engaged  in  these 
labours,  he  could  not  be  persuaded  that  he  was 
so  ill,  as  he  really  was  ;  and  when  Mrs.  Mur- 
ray, who  had  been  left  behind  him  at  Urr, 
urged  him  to  permit  her  to  come  to  town,  it 
was  with  difliculty  that  he  was  at  last  brought 
to  consent  to  her  joining  him  on  the  16th  of 
April.  Fortunately,  her  affection  and  her  fears 
impelled  her  to  set  out  on  her  journey  a  few 
days  earlier  than  the  appointed  time,  and  she 
arrived  at  Edinburgh  on  the  13th.  She  found 
her  husband  surrounded  by  his  books  and 
papers,  and  even  engaged  in  dictating  to  an 
amanuensis.  But  life  was  now  ebbing  rapidly. 
He  retired  that  evening  to  the  bed,  from  which 
he  never  rose  ;  and  before  the  close  of  another 
day  he  was  among  the  dead. 

Thus  perished  in  his  thirty-eighth  year,  one 
who,  if  he  had  lived  longer,  would  probably 
have  reared  for  himself  many  trophies,  and 
extended  the  bounds  of  human  learning.  His 
ambition  had  always  been  to  perform  in  the 
field,  to  which  he  more  especially  dedicated  his 
powers,  something  worthy  of  remembrance  ; 
and  his  latter  years  had  been  given  to  the  com- 
position of  a  work,  (his  History  of  European 
Languages  already  mentioned)  which,  if  time 
had  been  allowed  to  finish  it,  would  unques- 
tionably have  formed  a  splendid  monument  of 
his  ingenuity  and  learning.  It  has  been  pub- 
lished since  his  death,  in  so  far  as  it  could  be 
recovered  from  his  manuscripts  ;  and  although, 
probably,'very  far  from  what  it  would  have  been, 
had  he  lived  to  arrange  and  complete  it,  it  is 
still  a  wonderful  display  of  erudition,  and  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  philological  literature. 

Of  Murray's  short  life  scarcely  half  was 
passed  amidst  those  opportunities  which  usual- 
ly lead  to  study,  and  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge. The  early  portion  of  it  was  a  continued 
struggle  with  every  thing  that  tends  most  to 
repress  intellectual  exertion.  Yet  in  all  the 
poverty,  and  the  many  other  difficulties  and 
discouragements  with  which  he  had  for  his 
first  eighteen  years  to  contend,  he  went  on 
pursuing  his  work  of  self  cultivation,  not  only 
as  eagerly  and  steadily,  but  almost  as  success- 
fully as  he  afterwards  did,  wlicn  surrounded  by 
all  the  accommodations  of  study.  It  is  a  lesson 
that  ought  to  teach  us  how  independent  the 
mind  really  is  of  circumstances,  which  tyran- 
nize over  us  chiefly  through  our  habits  of  sub- 


mission, and  by  terrifying  us  with  a  mere  show 
of  unconquerable  resistance.  The  worst  are 
generally  more  formidable  in  their  appearance, 
than  in  their  reality,  and  when  courageously 
attacked,  are  more  than  half  overcome.  Had 
there  been  any  obstacles  of  a  nature  sufficient 
to  check  the  onward  course  of  this  enterprising 
and  extraordinary  boy,  how  often  would  he 
have  been  turned  back  in  the  noble  career 
upon  which  he  had  entered  !  But  one  after 
another,  as  they  met  him,  he  set  his  foot  upon 
and  crushed  ;  and  at  last,  after  years  of  patient, 
solitary,  unremitting  labour,  and  of  hoping  al- 
most against  possibility,  he  was  rewarded  with 
all  he  had  wished  and  toiled  for. 


Notice  of  the  Life  of  Samuel  Powel  Geif- 
FiTTs,  M.  D.  By  B.  H.  Coates,  M.  D. 
"  p]sse  quam  videri." 
(Concluded  from  p.  282.) 
In  those  subsequent  years  when  the  same 
distressing  calamity  recurred,  a  similar  course 
was  uniformly  pursued  by  Dr.  Griffitts;  but  in 
none  did  there  exist  an  equal  call  for  its  exer- 
tion, with  the  exception  of  the  truly  funereal 
1798;  and  we  are  not,  perhaps,  absolutely 
without  grounds  for  a  hope  that  we  may  never 
be  so  awfully  visited  again.  In  more  than  one 
instance,  however,  Dr.  Griffitts's  fortitude  was 
put  severely  to  the  test,  in  a  manner  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  we  have  described.  I 
allude  to  an  ungrateful  clamour,  injurious  to 
his  reputation,  raised  by  a  portion  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  from  no  more  fitting  cause  than  his 
having  made  known  the  existence  of  the  yellow 
fever  in  this  city,  to  the  more  immediate  injury 
of  its  trading  interests.  It  seems  to  be  a  set- 
tled principle  that  he  who  first  announces  the 
invasion  of  a  pestilence  should  be  defamed  and 
maltreated  by  liis  fellow  citizens;  the  most  high- 
ly civilized  communities,  in  this  respect,  resem- 
bling those  Turkish  despots  who  murder  the 
messenger  of  bad  news;  as  even  the  polished 
Athenians  are  said  to  have  condemned  to  death 
the  man  who  first  brought  them  information  of 
a  signal  defeat  sustained  by  their  armies  from 
the  Lacedaemonians.  Physicians,  in  various 
ages,  have  suffered  by  this  propensity,  and  by 
none  is  it  more  bitterly  complained  of  than  by 
Sydenham,  who  made  known  the  existence  of 
the  plague  in  London,  and  by  our  own  Rush, 
who  shared  the  troubles  of  Dr.  Griffitts.  So 
little  capable  are  most  men  of  forming  a  just 
valuation  of  what  passes  in  elevated  minds  on 
occasions  calculated  to  draw  forth  all  their 
emotions,  that  the  deep  and  strong  feeling  which 
these  receive  and  betray  from  the  tragical  events 
which  surround  them,  has  been  mistaken  for 
pecuniary  interest,  folly,  or  insanity!  They 
feel  themselves  acting  a  dignified  part ;  and 
their  motives  and  conduct  differ  so  far  from 
those  of  the  majority,  that  ordinary  intelligen- 
ces are  unable  to  comprehend  them.  To  the 
sensitive  mind  which  is  conscious  of  making 
the  most  extraordinary  exertions  for  the  public 
service,  extending  to  a  personal  risk  of  life 
from  which  others  shrink,  it  is  peculiarly  hard 
to  bear  the  additional  load  of  misrepresenta- 
tion. The  subject  of  these  notes  felt  it  severely; 
needing,  to  enable  him  to  support  it,  all  that 
high  sense  of  duty  for  which  he  was  conspicu- 
ous. 
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Besides  the  private  efforts  which  Dr.  Grif- 
fitts,  in  common  with  all  other  educated  physi- 
cians, made  for  the  futherance  of  vaccination 
among  us,  he  was  an  original  member  and  ac- 
tive promoter  of  tiie  Vaccine  Society,  founded 
in  1809;  an  association  to  the  labours  of  whose 
members,  thus  performing  tasks  which,  in  ma- 
ny countries,  are  undertaken  by  governments, 
is  mainly  due  the  eniire  extinction  and  banish- 
ment from  our  city,  for  many  successive  years, 
of  the  small  pox;  a  result  beyond  that  which 
is  believed  to  have  been  obtained  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world,  without  actual  compulsion. 
Our  protection,  it  is  true,  has  since  diminish- 
ed, from  the  entire  expulsion  of  the  pest  to  a 
simple  guarantee  against  death  and  deformity, 
still  subject  to  the  occurrence  of  a  modified 
disease;  but  this  certainly  presents  quite  suffi- 
cient cause  for  gratitude. 

When,  in  the  year  1811,  the  religious  Soci- 
ety of  Friends  determined  to  provide  an  asylum 
for  the  reception  of  such  of  their  members  as 
should  be  deprived  of  the  use  of  their  reason, 
to  be  modelled  after  the  institution  near  York, 
and  to  be  conformed  to  the  latest  and  most 
humane  improvements  in  the  treatment  of  its 
inmates,  Dr.  Griffitts  became  immediately  most 
warmly  interested.  The  subject  appears  to 
have  lain  on  his  mind  for  years.  The  present 
is  not  the  place  to  expatiate  upon  the  human- 
ity, comfort,  and  curative  success  of  the  Frank- 
ford  asylum  ;  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  a  large  share  of  its  usefuhiess  is  owing  to 
the  labours  and  skill  of  the  subject  of  oui  me- 
moir. 

The  last  public  event  of  any  importance,  in 
the  bringing  about  of  which  he  was  concerned, 
was  the  production  of  the  American  Pharma- 
copcfiia.  Works  of  this  kind  are  by  their  na- 
ture imperfect;  and  the  best  of  them,  prepared 
by  public  bodies,  among  their  members  the 
brightest  scientific  lights  of  the  age,  have  fur- 
nished a  surprising  amount  of  matter  for  just 
criticism.  The  compilation  of  our  country- 
men is  by  no  means  free  from  perhaps  more 
than  its  due  share  of  faults;  but  whether  we 
consider  the  manner  in  which  it  was  produced, 
not  by  a  privileged  body  or  by  order  of  a  gov- 
ernment, but  by  the  spontaneous  association  of 
a  number  of  medical  institutions  for  the  com- 
mon good;  or  whether  we  look  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject  in  view,  a  similarity  in  the 
preparation  of  medicines  throughout  this  wide- 
ly extended  empire,  and  to  the  great  degree 
to  which  it  answered  its  useful  purpose,  we 
cannot  but  regard  it  as  a  production  command- 
ing our  high  respect,  and  reflecting  great  ho- 
nour on  its  projectors  and  executors.  Dr.  Grif- 
fitts was  placed  on  a  committee  of  the  College 
of  Physicians,  to  prepare  a  draft  to  be  present- 
ed to  the  national  convention,  to  be  held  for 
this  purpose  in  the  capitol  of  Washington.  This 
labour  was  chiefly  performed  by  himself;  and  a 
large  share  of  what  excellence  the  printed  edi- 
tion possesses  is  owing  to  his  exertions.  The 
convention  met  on  the  first  of  January,  1820; 
and  the  Pharmacopoeia  was  pubhshed  at  Bos- 
ton, in  the  same  year. 

But  the  termination  of  his  useful  labours 
was  now  at  hand.  During  the  last  two  years 
of  his  life,  a  visible  diminution  took  place  in 
his  strength  and  activity.    He  continued,  how- 


ever, to  execute  his  usual  tasks,  unless  when 
interrupted  by  actual  sickness,  till  the  month  of 
May,  ]826.  For  several  days  he  had  experi- 
enced a  debility  wiiich  prevented  him  from 
visiting  the  whole  liumber  of  his  patients,  un- 
accompanied, however,  by  any  very  distinct 
marks  of  disease ;  wiien,  on  the  morning  of 
the  twelfth,  on  aiising  from  his  bod,  he  dis- 
covered alarming  symptoms  about  the  chest. 
These  proved  to  be  owing  to  an  attack  of 
peripneumonia  notha  ;  which  hurried  him  off" 
in  less  than  an  hour  ;  no  one  but  his  family 
witnessing  this  real  euthanasia. 

At  this  awful  epocha  ends  the  usefulness  of 
most  men  ;  but  Dr.  Griffitts  had  pre-determin- 
ed  to  do  good  even  after  his  death.  It  de- 
serves to  be  mentioned,  as  a  fitting  close  to 
such  a  life,  that,  in  the  directions  he  left  be 
hind  him,  it  was  attempted  to  make  the  last 
melancholy  duties  which  we  pay  to  the  for- 
saken clay,  beneficial  to  a  community  of  which 
he  was  no  longer  a  member.  He  had  long 
been  impressed  with  the  injurious  conse 
quences  of  interments  within  large  cities  ;  and 
his  corpse,  in  pursuance  of  his  own  directions, 
was  one  of  the  first  deposited  in  a  new  burying 
ground,  situated  without  the  precincts  of  the 
town,  with  the  object  of  setting  an  example  to 
those  whom  prejudice  or  habit  might  deter 
from  thus  forsaking  the  hereditary  asylum  of 
the  dead. 

Dr.  Griflitts  was  of  the  middle  size  ;  and, 
though  very  liable  to  indisposition,  had  a 
frame  that  withstood  a  remarkable  amount  of 
exertion  and  exposure.  He  was,  at  one  period 
of  his  life,  subject  to  dyspepsia  ;  and,  for  near 
thirty  years,  is  said  never  to  have  passed  a 
twelvemonth  without  an  attack  of  intermittent 
fever.  Yet,  unless  actually  suffering  from  ill- 
ness, the  severest  weather  never  kept  him  at 
home  ;  and  he  was  seen  braving  the  east  wind, 
in  which  he  took  a  pleasure,  with  all  the 
hardihood  of  a  seaman.  Constant  attention 
was,  however,  necessary  to  obtain  his  frame 
in  a  condition  capable  of  hard  service  ;  and  he 
practised  the  most  rigid  temperance  and  self- 
denial. 

At  an  early  period  of  his  life,  but  not,  as  we 
have  heard  him  state,  till  after  long  delibera- 
tion, he  adopted  the  plain  and  peculiar  dress 
worn  by  the  graver  members  of  the  religious 
Society  of  which  he  was  a  member.  His  ad- 
dress was  afliible  and  prompt ;  his  manner  of 
speech,  striking  and  epigrammatic.  He  pos- 
sessed, in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  power  of 
commanding  the  confidence  and  affection  of 
his  patients  ;  by  whom  he  was  always  regard- 
ed as  a  kind  encouraging  friend.  Having  ex- 
perienced much  of  the  ills  of  life,  he  early  an- 
chored his  mind  on  a  rigid  sense  of  duty,  and 
on  the  consolations  offered  by  religion  ;  and 
his  piety  was  founded  on  a  sincere  and  un- 
shaken faith  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
The  writer  of  this  has  heard  him  contend  that 
fame  was  not  a  legitimate  reward  for  virtuous 
actions  ;  rectitude,  he  maintained,  was  all  that 
we  had  a  right  to  aim  at,  in  even  the  noblest. 
This  strictness  of  principle  pervaded  all  his 
movements  ;  and  was  concerned  in  that  exact 
attention  to  all  the  smallest  duties  which  was 
so  striking  in  his  character.  For  punctuality 
he  became  proverbial  ;  he  was  an  early  riser, 


and  was  almc  st  invariably  one  of  the  earliest 
at  the  meetings  cf  the  public  bodies  to  which 
he  belonged.  He  considered  correctness  in 
this  respect  a  moral  duty  of  a  high  stamp  ;  re- 
garding the  unnecessary  detention  of  others  as 
an  infliction  of  a  positive  injury  ;  being,  in  fact, 
unjustly  depriving  them  of  what  was  their 
own.  The  uniformity  wi'':  which  he  paid  his 
daily  visits  to  the  Dispensary  has  been  already 
mentioned  ;  and,  witii  nearly  equal  certainty, 
he  would  call  every  day  upon  each  of  his 
children  and  grandchildren  residing  in  the 
city. 

The  manner  in  which  he  relinquished  a 
situation  of  profit  and  honour  sufficiently  de- 
monstrates his  freedom  from  ordinary  ambi- 
tion ;  while,  during  the  whole  course  of  his 
life,  he  never  seems  to  have  betrayed  a  wish  to 
accumulate  wealth.  In  fact,  exactness  in  the 
discharge  of  his  daily  duties  seems  with  him  to 
have  constituted  what  is  called  the  ruling  pas- 
sion. He  is  said  to  have  always  begun  the  day 
by  reading  a  portion  of  the  New  Testament  in 
Greek  or  Latin  ;  and  he  was  seldom  known, 
even  in  the  midst  of  the  most  pressing  engage- 
ments, to  be  absent  from  the  public  meetings 
of  his  religious  Society.  His  fellow-members 
placed  confidence  in  him  ;  and  they  always 
found  it  ably  justified  by  his  subsequent  con- 
duct. 

In  his  intercourse  with  other  physicians,  his 
behaviour  was  uniformly  candid  and  ingenu- 
ous ;  governed,  at  the  same  time,  by  the 
strictest  rules  of  medical  etiquette  ;  which  he 
considered  as  having  a  moral  obligation  on 
medical  practitioners.  His  practice  as  a  phvsi- 
cian  was  eminently  successful,  displaying  great 
judgment  and  penetration,  and  a  deep  sense  of 
the  moral  responsibility  of  his  charge.  He 
always  combined  the  two  opposite  precautions 
of  a  due  respect  for  established  doctrines  and 
modes  of  practice,  and  a  readiness,  at  all 
times,  to  receive  and  acknowledge  truth, 
though  under  the  garb  of  novelty.  That  the 
healing  art  had  made  important  progress 
during  his  life  time,  he  well  knew  ;  but  his 
habits  of  mind  entertained  a  strong  repulsion 
for  those  doctrines  and  theories  which  he  con- 
ceived to  have  been  advanced,  either  without 
sufficient  inquiry,  or  with  a  criminal  indiffer- 
ence to  their  truth.  Though  deeply  sensible 
of  the  great  importance  of  incorrect  medical 
doctrines,  he  could  yet  agree  to  differ,  and 
knew  how  to  retain  his  friendship  for  those 
opposed  to  him  in  sentiment,  where  he  con- 
ceived them  to  be  actuated  by  sound  moral 
principles. 

As  a  writer.  Dr.  Griffitts  appears  but  little.' 
In  fact,  he  was  prevented  by  the  same  feeli'ngs 
which  made  him  shun  the  glare  of  popular 
fame,  when  attached  to  a  professor's  chair. 
Though  he  was  an  elegant  scholar,  his  essays 
are  characterised  by  plainness,  attention  to 
accuracy  in  fact,  and  a  direct  subserviency  to 
the  useful  purpose.  The  amount  of  labour 
which  he  expended  in  drawing  up  the  ac- 
counts and  reports  of  the  Dispensary  and  other 
charities,  and,  in  other  similar  services,  in 
which  he  never  spared  himself,  is  astonishing  ; 
and  would,  if  differently  directed,  have  enabled 
him,  with  much  greater  ease,  to  produce  a 
large  number  of  professional   writings.  I 
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know  of  no  publications  from  his  hand,  except 
the  following  ;  all  of  which  were  inserted  in  a 
useful  medical  journal,  called  the  Eclectic 
Repertory,  of  which  for  several  years  he  was 
one  of  the  editors.  They  are,  an  essay  on 
the  best  means  of  preserving'  and  using  the 
vaccine  crust,  one  on  the  use  of  blisters  in  ar- 
resting mortification,  another  on  re-infection 
in  yellow  fever,  the  occurrence  of  which  it  is 
the  object  of  the  paper  to  disprove,  a  neat 
biograpliical  notice  of  his  preceptor,  Dr. 
Adam  Kuhn,  written  witii  all  the  warmth  of 
an  affectionate  pupil,  and  all  the  severe 
candour  of  a  principled  lover  of  truth  ;  and  a 
case  of  supposed  aneurism  of  the  right  carotid 
artery,  which  ultimately  proved  to  be  of  a 
different  nature  ;  his  object  being  to  serve  the 
community  by  thus  recording  an  error  of  his 
own,  and  to  prevent  the  performance  of  an  ope- 
ration, in  cases  similar  to  that  which  he  records. 
This  is  a  species  of  candour  which  has  in  all 
ages  been  found  to  characterise  superior  minds 
in  the  profession  of  medicine.  Such  souls  as 
Hippocrates,  Sydenham,  and  Hunter,  have  been 
conspicuous  for  it;  nor  must  our  own  Rush  be 
in  this  respect  denied  a  commendation  which 
is  justly  his  due. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  narrative  and 
character  of  one  to  whom  the  maxim  ascribed 
by  Sallust  to  Cato  may  be  faithfully  applied. 

"To  be,  rather  than  to  seem,"  was  truly 
the  object  of  his  persevering  endeavours.  He 
was,  indeed,  an  eminent  example  of  those 
virtues  which  the  Roman  lyrist  so  fervently 
commends,  in  an  age  which  so  deeply  felt  the 
want  of  them. 

Pudor,  et  Justitiae  soror, 
Incorrupta  Fides,  nudaque  Veritas. 


FOR  THE  FRIEND 

THE  ASCTIC  REGIONS. 

(Concluded  from  page  207.) 

We  propose  in  the  present  number  to  finish 
our  sketch  of  the  Arctic  Regions,  by  noticing 
a  few  more  almospiieric  phenomena. 

In  proportion  as  we  recede  from  the  equa- 
tor, the  winds  become  more  irregular  and  par- 
tial. In  place  of  the  trade  winds  of  the  tropics, 
which  blow  with  the  greatest  regularity  and 
certainty  across  a  large  portion  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  globe,  the  navigator  in  the  polar 
regions  experiences  the  practical  operations  of 
the  element,  always  proverbial  for  its  incon- 
stancy— storms  and  calms,  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly alternate — forcible  winds  blow  in  one 
place,  whilst  gentle  breezes  prevail  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  few  leagues.  ''Ships,"  says 
Scoresby,  "  within  the  circle  of  the  horizon, 
may  be  seen  enduring  every  variety  of  wind 
and  weather  at  the  same  moment;  some  under 
close-reefed  topsails,  labouring  under  the  force 
of  a  storm;  some  becalmed,  and  tossing  about 
by  the  violence  of  tlie  waves;  and  others 
plying  under  gentle  breezes,  from  quarters 
as  diverse  as  the  cardinal  points." 

Instances  are  related,  wherein  ships  sailing 
with  full  canvass  and  fair  weather,  have  been 
surprised  by  meeting  other  ships  with  close- 
reefed  tojj-sails,  and  all  the  preparations  for 
encountering  a  storm — the  former  having,  du- 
ring the  same  day,  or  within  perhaps  a  period 
of  a  few  hours,  enjoyed  clear  weather  and 


gentle  breezes — whilst  the  latter,  amidst  clouds 
and  darkness,  and  violent  winds,  had  been  con- 
tending with  the  elements  but  a  few  leagues 
distant. 

These  great  and  sudden  changes  in  the 
force,  direction,  and  regularity  of  the  winds, 
are  attributed  to  the  different  densities  and 
temperatures  acquired  by  the  air  in  passing 
across  sea  or  ice:  those  winds  which  come 
from  the  south,  are  warmer,  rnd  more  char- 
ged with  moisture,  than  those  which  blow 
across  large  portions  of  solid  ice;  and  the  mu- 
tual action  of  these  upon  each  other,  together 
with  the  changes  in  the  position  of  the  ice,  and 
reciprocal  action  of  the  water  and  ice,  all  con- 
tribute to  produce  an  irregularity  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  atmosphere,  unknown  in  more 
hospitable  climes. 

Rain  is  quite  an  uncommon  phenomena  in  the 
arctic  regions,  whilst  snow  is  so  frequent,  that 
Scoresby  says,  "  it  may  be  boldly  stated,  that  in 
nine  days  out  of  ten,  during  the  ir.onths  of  April, 
May  and  June,  more  or  less  snow  falls."  When 
the  thermometer  is  but  little  above  the  freezing 
point,  the  snow  falls  in  large,  irregular  flakes, 
such  as  is  common  with  us.  "But  in  severe 
frosts,  though  the  sky  appears  perfectly  clear, 
lamellar  flakes  of  snow,  of  the  most  regular 
and  beautiful  forms,  are  always  seen  floating 
in  the  air,  and  sparkling  in  the  sunbeams  ; 
and  the  snow  which  falls  in  general,  is  of  the 
most  elegant  texture  and  appearance. 

"  The  extreme  beauty  and  endless  variety 
of  the  microscopic  objects  procured  in  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  are  perhaps 
fully  equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  in  both  the 
particulars  of  beauty  and  variety,  by  the  crys- 
tals of  snow.  The  principal  configurations 
are  the  stelliform  and  hexagonal,  though  al- 
most every  shape,  of  which  the  generating 
angles  of  60°  and  120"  are  susceptible,  may, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years'  observation,  be 
discovered.  Some  of  the  general  varieties 
in  the  figures  of  the  crystals,  may  be  referred 
to  the  temperature  of  the  air;  but  the  parti- 
cular and  endless  modifications  of  similar 
classes  of  crystals,  can  only  be  referred  to 
the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  great  First 
Cause,  whose  works,  even  the  most  minute 
and  evanescent,  and  in  regions  the  most  re- 
mote from  human  observation,  are  altogether 
admirable." 

The  following  snow  crystals  are  described 
as  occurring  in  great  abundance  in  all  temper 
atures,  and  as  being  "  extremely  thin,  trans 
parent,  and  of  an  exquisitely  delicate  struc- 
ture." Stelliform  with  six  radii — a  regular 
hexagon  or  six  sided  figure — aggregations  of 
this  latter  figure,  of  immense  variety  and  great 
beauty — combinations  of  hexagons,  with  radii 
and  projecting  angles. 

Scoresby  gives  magnified  figures  of  ninety- 
six  various  forms  of  snow  crystals:  they  may 
be  found  in  the  2d  volume  of  his  "Arctic  Re- 
gions," and  are  well  worth  the  examination  of 
all  those  who  love  to  examine  the  order  and 
beauty  of  the  visible  creation.  It  seems  truly 
amazing,  whilst  viewing  these  drawings,  that 
so  great  a  variety  of  figures,  possessing  the  ut 
most  geometrical  accuracy  and  precision, 
should  be  formed  out  of  so  frail  and  evanescent 
materials. 


Frost  rime,  or  frost  smoke,  is  another  curious 
production  peculiar  to  those  parts  of  the  globe, 
where  a  very  low  temperature  prevails  for  a 
considerable  time.  It  is  described  by  Scoresby, 
as  consisting  "  of  a  dense  frozen  vapour,  appa- 
rently arising  out  of  the  sea,  or  any  large 
sheet  of  water,  and  ascending  in  high  winds 
and  turbulent  seas,  to  the  height  of  80  or  100 
feet;  but  in  light  breezes  and  smooth  water, 
creeping  along  the  surface."  The  particles 
of  this  substance  are  as  small  as  dust,  and  ad- 
here to  the  rigging  of  ships  until  they  afford  a 
coating  of  an  inch  or  upwards;  it  also  lodges 
upon  the  clothes  and  in  the  hair,  giving  it  the 
appearance  of  being  powdered,  and  is  therefore 
humorously  styled  by  sailors,  "  the  Barber." 
When  trod  upon,  it  emits  an  acute  sound,  re- 
sembling the  crushing  of  fine  particles  of 
glass,  and  when  dissolved,  yields  pure  water. 

Frost  rime  forms  most  generally,  when  the 
temperature  is  as  low  as  140°,  and  is  most 
abundant  in  severe  weather,  when  a  high  sea 
and  stormy  winds  are  prevalent.  It  most  com- 
monly occurs  when  the  airis  free  from  clouds; 
hence,  though  the  lower  atmosphere  is  ob- 
scured by  it  so  that  objects  cannot  be  seen  at 
the  distance  of  100  yards;  yet  at  the  mast-head, 
where  the  observer  is  lifted  above  its  influence, 
ships  can  at  the  same  time  be  distinguished  at 
a  distance  of  5  or  6  miles,  and  high  land  at  a 
distance  of  10  or  16  leagues. 

During  the  arctic  summer,  another  aqueous 
substance  is  observed,  having  considerable  re- 
semblance to  hoar  frost.  It  prevails  during 
the  evenir.g  and  night,  when  the  water  taken 
up  by  evaporation  during  the  day,  is  deposited 
first  in  a  mist  less  dense  than  the  frost  rime, 
and  when  coating  other  substances,  assuming 
a  more  regular  and  beautiful  form.  Scoresby 
has  noticed  two  elegant  crystalline  forms  as- 
sumed by  this  substance:  "  one  consisting  of 
a  combination  of  angular,  cup-like  figures,  in- 
serted into  one  another,  in  an  herbaceous  form, 
not  unlike  a  species  of  erica  or  heath,  which 
was  seen  upon  the  land;  the  other  having  the 
form  and  texture  of  a  feather,  occurred  when 
the  ship  was  in  the  midst  of  a  compact  body 
of  ice." 

In  the  latter  case,  after  a  warm  day  for  those 
regions,  the  hoar  frost  made  its  appearance  at 
midnight,  and  in  the  course  of  the  night  "  the 
rigging  of  the  ship  was  most  splendidly  de- 
corated with  a  fringe  of  delicate  crystals. 
The  general  form  of  these,  was  that  of  a 
feather  having  half  the  vane  removed.  Near 
the  surface  of  the  ro})es  was  first  a  small  di- 
rect line  of  very  white  particles,  constituting 
the  stem  or  shaft  of  tiie  feather,  from  whence, 
at  an  angle  of  sixty  degrees,  extended  a  col- 
lateral series  of  finer  fii)re  j  in  close  and  par- 
allel order,  forming  the  vane  of  the  feather; 
and  from  each  of  tliese  fibres  in  another 
plane,  proceeded  a  short,  delicate  range  of 
spicula;,  or  rays,  discoverable  only  by  the  help 
of  the  microscope,  with  which  the  elegant 
texture  and  systematic  construction  of  the 
feather  were  completed.  Many  of  these 
crystals,  possessing  a  perfect  arrangement  of 
the  diflcrent  parts  corresponding  with  the 
shaft,  vane  and  rachis  of  a  feather,  were  up- 
wards of  an  inch  in  length,  and  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  in  breadth.    Some  consisted  of  a 
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single  flake  or  feather;  but  many  of  them  gave 
rise  to  other  feathers,  which  sprung  from  the 
surface  of  the  vane  at  the  usual  angle.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  limit  to  the  magnitude  of 
these  feathers:  so  long  as  the  producing  cause 
continued  to  operate,  until  their  weight  became 
so  great,  or  the  action  of  the  wind  so  forcible, 
that  they  were  broken  off,  and  fell  in  flakes  to 
the  deck  of  the  ship."  "  Whatever,"  con- 
tinues Scoresby,  "  may  be  the  predisposing 
cause  of  crystallization,  it  is  clear,  from  these 
facts,  th;it  regular  crystals  may  be  formed,  in 
an  aerial  as  well  as  in  an  aqueous  menstruum; 
by  slow  and  progressive  additions,  as  well  as 
by  sudden  shoots;  and  by  a  combination  of 
visible  particles,  as  well  as  by  the  application 
of  molecules  to  one  another,  when  in  a  state 
of  invisible  solution." 

We  will  now  close  our  imperfect  sketch  of 
the  interesting  phenomena  and  productions  of 
the  polar  regions.  The  subject  is  possessed 
of  great  interest,  and  is  very  far  from  being 
exhausted,  but  our  limits  forbid  further  details. 
Those  who  are  disposed  to  investigate  natural 
truths,  and  to  examine  the  complex,  yet  nicely 
adjusted  system  of  the  visible  world — not  only 
in  respect  to  its  physical  [)roperties  and  rela- 
tive arrangements,  but  also  with  reference  to 
its  great  Author  and  Upholder,  will  find  their 
perceptions  of  its  beauty  and  harmony  en- 
larged; they  will  perceive  in  every  clime,  on 
every  spot  of  the  globe — in  the  smallest  and 
most  minute  productions,  no  less  than  in  those 
of  imposing  magnitude  and  grandeur — the  im- 
press of  infinite  wisdom  and  infinite  goodness. 
I  have  often  thought  that  the  great  cause  of 
the  distrust,  which  many  perhaps  justly  en- 
tertain, of  the  study  of  the  natural  scien- 
ces, arises  out  of  the  false  principles  upon 
which  these  studies  have  too  often  been  pur- 
sued. All  capacity  to  receive  and  apprehend 
either  spiritual  or  natural  truth,  proceeds  from 
the  great  Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift; 
hence,  the  faculty  of  reason,  and  the  capacity 
for  the  investigation  of  natural  science,  are  as 
surely  benisons  bestowed  upon  man  by  his  Cre- 
ator, as  any  other  gifts;  under  the  restraining 
influence  of  Divine  Grace  they  are  designed 
for  use  and  employment,  and  will  tend,  when 
thus  regulated,  to  eftect  in  measure  the  same 
purposes  as  the  other  gifts  which  Divine  Provi- 
dence has  conferred  upon  men.  Sofarthen  from 
exalting  human  nature,  or  estranging  man  from 
his  Maker,  such  inquiries  will  be  found  pro- 
ductive of  those  humbling  views  of  Almighty 
goodnessand  power,  which  will  have  atcndency 
to  brins:  the  minfl  into  a  state  of  watchful  de- 
pendence and  reverent  admiration.  The  true 
Christian  philosopher  must  necessarily  be  hum- 
ble ;  the  more  he  becomes  acquainted  with 
the  win'ks  of  creation, the  more  will  he  be  brought 
to  see  and  to  feel  the  very  short  range  of  his 
powers;  the  limited  comprehension,  even  of 
the  most  familiar  operations  of  nature,  to 
which  he  can  attain;  and  the  immeasurable 
distance  between  the  highest  powers  of  the 
most  exalted  intellect,  and  that  infinite  Omni- 
science and  Omnipotence  which  rule,  sustain, 
and  direct,  both  the  moral  and  physical  cre- 
ations. 

It  is  with  these  views,  and  under  the  opera- 
tions of  these  feelings,  that  we  all  of  us  ought 


to  approach  the  study  of  natural  truths ; 
and  if  such  were  our  aspirations,  can  it  be 
doubted  that  our  investigations,  even  of  the 
material  world,  so  far  from  estranging  our 
minds  from  serious  things,  would  be  made  con- 
ducive to  the  promotion  of  our  higliest  and 
best  interests.  Z. 

FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

Olil  wild  beats  the  heart  in  the  dawning-  of  life. 
When  pleasure's  gay  charms  to  youth  are  unfurl'd, 
When  shining  and  fair,  and  unsullied  by  strife, 
Before  us  all  bright,  seems  tiie  view  of  the  world. 

Ohl  then  the  young'  spirit  with  rapture  swells  high, 
Surrounded  by  novelty,  glitter,  and  glare. 
And  throbs  with  delight  as  the  pageant  glides  by. 
So  blooming  and  lovely,  unfading  and  fair. 

But,  ah!  when  the  lamp  of  experience  beams 
On  the  heart,  and  the  mind,  as  we  journey  along, 
The  vail  is  uplifted — and  broken  the  dreams, 
And  the  mist  is  reniov'd — that  deceiv'd  us  so  long. 

The  scene  is  the  same — but  how  alter'd  the  view! 
How  fading  and  false  is  tlio  aspect  it  wears 
When  the  gilding  is  gone — and  naked  and  true. 
What  was  magic  belbre,  now  reality  bears. 

For  now  the  staid  eye  of  manhood  is  turned 
On  the  world,  and  its  customs — maxims — and  laws. 
And  he  sees,  by  the  light  of  true  Wisdom  illum'd. 
The  bane  of  its  pleasures — the  sling  of  Us  joys. 

The  sun  of  religion  now  shining  serene 
Has  dispcl'd  the  false  mirage  that  dazzled  his  youth, 
And  the  mists  that  deceiv'd  him  melt  at  the  beam, 
And  the  convert  bows  down  at  the  altar  of  truth. 

Next  the  sunset  of  age  cpmes  peacefully  on, 
Still  bright  with  reflections  caught  from  the  past, 
The  conflicts,  and  struggles,  of  mid-day  are  gone. 
And  the  evening  of  life  will  be  tranquil  at  last. 

The  soul  has  been  tried,  and  weaned  from  the 
world. 

Has  lean'd  on  the  staflf — and  has  bow'd  to  the  rod, 
And  now  ransom'd  and  sav'd,  to  her  view  is  unfold 
That  city  wliose  maker  and  builder  is  God. 

6  th  mo.  1830.  P.  Q. 

We  were  so  delighted  with  the  following 
well  told  little  story,  so  sprightly  and  so  natural, 
that  we  have  been  induced  to  transfer  it  from 
a  late  paper  where  we  found  it,  to  our  own. 
There  are  many  Emily  Willrnots  who  may 
take  a  lesson  from  the  example  of  Betsey 
Turner.  She  is,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  a 
very  lovely  and  a  very  good  little  girl.  The 
visit  to  poor  old  Deborah  is  an  interesting  part 
of  the  day's  operations;  and  the  incident  of 
the  black  beetle,  is  at  least  equally  pleasing — 
beautifully  inculcating  a  kindly  and  tender  feel- 
ing towards  dumb  creatures,  which  cannot  be 
too  carefully  cherished  in  youth. 

I  don't  know  how  to  be  USEFUL. 

"  /  don't  know  how  to  be  useful"  said  Emily  Will- 
mot,  as  she  sat  reading  a  little  book  that  urged  every 
one  to  do  good  in  some  way  or  other.  "I  wish  to  do 
good,  I  am  sure,"  said  she,  "  but  /  donH  know  how  to 
be  useful.^'' 

Now  at  the  time  that  Emily  said  this,  she  sat  in  a 
handsome  apartment ;  the  window  curtains  were  very 
elegant;  a  sofa  and  a  piece  of  music  stood  in  the 
room,  as  well  as  a  beautiful  book-case.  Emily  had 
money  in  her  pocket;  plenty  of  tracts  and  small 
books  to  give  away  when  she  thought  proper  ;  and 
clothes  that  she  never  intended  to  wear  again.  Her 
parents  were  very  indulgent  to  her,  so  that  she  might 
have  done  good  in  the  neighbourhood  in  a  hundred 
ways;  but,  alas!  though  she  knew  much,  she  knew 
not  God;  though  she  possessed  many  things,  she 


possessed  not  that  love  towards  others  which  all  feel 
who  truly  love  their  Lord  and  Saviour.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  Emily  should  say  to  herself,  "  /  don't  know 
how  to  be  useful.'' 

O!  what  a  mercy  it  is,  to  have  the  love  of  God  in 
our  hearts!  how  it  disposes  us  to  be  kind  and  useful 
to  others;  and  to  forgive  them  their  trespasses  as 
God,  for  Christ's  sake,  has  forgiven  ours. 

If  any  one  among  my  readers  should  say,  like 
Emily  Willmot,  "  I  wish  to  do  good,  but  /  don't  know 
how  to  be  useful''  let  it  be  remembered  that  it  is  not 
having  abundance  that  enables  us  to  do  good,  so 
much  as  having  the  will  to  be  useful.  One  person 
may  have  much,  and  part  with  nothing:  another  may 
have  little,  yet  with  that  little  be  very  useful:  for  the 
least  thing  we  bestow,  and  the  least  action  we  per- 
form, with  a  proper  motive,  is  not  in  vain.  A  cup  of 
water  given  to  a  follower  of  Christ  in  his  name,  shall 
not  lose  its  reward. 

Betsey  Turner  lived  in  a  thatched  cottage,  with  a 
little  plot  of  garden  ground  at  the  back  of  it.  She 
had  no  sofa,  nor  piece  of  music,  nor  book-case.  She 
had  neither  money  in  her  pocket,  nor  clothes  to  give 
away,  and  her  mother,  with  whom  she  lived,  was  very 
poor;  but  Betsey  had  a  heart  that  loved  God,  and 
delighted  to  do  a  deed  of  kindness  to  another.  I  will 
give  you  an  account  how  she  spent  one  of  her  sum- 
mer days. 

She  awoke  very  early,  and  thought  to  herself,  "O! 
how  many  things  I  could  do  to  malce  myself  useful,  if 
I  had  the  time;  but  the  day  would  not  be  long  enough 
to  enable  me  to  do  them;  however,  I  must  not  waste 
my  time  in  complaining  that  I  have  not  more  of  it." 
So  up  she  jumped,  and  was  dressed  in  a  few  minutes. 
Kneeling  down  by  the  side  of  her  little  bed,  she  re- 
turned thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  protecting  her 
through  the  night,  and  prayed  him  to  guide  her 
through  the  day.  This  prayer  6he  put  up  in  the  name 
of  her  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Clirist;  for  she  had 
been  taught  that  it  was  for  his  sake  alone  that  she 
could  hope  that  her  praise  and  prayer  could  find  fa- 
vour with  God. 

To  put  her  little  room  tidy,  and  to  got  her  break- 
fast, occupied  but  a  very  short  time,  for  it  is  astonish- 
ing how  much  we  may  do  in  a  little  time,  when  we 
are  really  disposed  to  be  industrious;  and  Betsey 
Turner  was  not  one  of  those  who  let  the  grass  grow 
under  their  feet,  especially  when  she  could  do  an  act 
of  kindness. 

There's  none  so  kind  in  heart  and  soul. 

In  thought,  in  deed,  and  word; 
So  humble,  gentle,  patient,  mild. 

As  those  who  love  the  Lord.  , 

After  knitting  half  an  hour  at  a  pair  of  stockings, 
away  she  trotted  with  a  basket  in  her  hand,  into 
which  she  had  put  a  few  little  things.  And  first  she 
called  on  poor  old  Deborah  Junes,  for  she  had  pro- 
mised to  make  her  breakfast  for  her,  poor  Deborah 
being  ill,  and  having  no  one  to  wait  upon  her.  She 
rapped  at  the  door,  and  then,  putting  her  finger 
through  a  hole,  she  lifted  up  the  wooden  latch,  and 
found  Deborah  just  awake.  After  asking  how  Debo- 
rah had  passed  the  night,  she  began  as  nimbly  as 
could  be  to  bustle  about  the  kitchen,  and  to  make 
herself  useful. 

She  lighted  the  fire,  put  on  the  tea-kettle,  swept  the 
house,  and  dusted  the  chairs  and  table,  and  then  went 
to  Deborah  Jones.  In  ten  minutes  Deborah  was  up 
and  dressed,  and  in  as  many  more  Betsey  had  made 
her  bed,  swept  the  room,  opened  the  window,  and 
was  in  the  kitchen  making  a  cup  of  tea.  While  De- 
borah drank  her  tea,  Betsey  read  the  23d  psalm,  be- 
ginning with,  "  The  Lord  is  my  shepherd,  I  shall  not 
want:"  a  delightful  psalm  for  the  poor  to  read,  and 
all  who  are  in  affliction;  and  for  those  who  are  draw- 
ing near  to  the  gates  of  death.  No  sooner  had  De- 
borah had  her  breakfast,  than  Betsey  began  again  io 
make  herself  useful:  very  soon  the  tea  things  were 
washed  up,  and  set  in  order  in  the  cupboard;  the 
table  wiped  clean,  and  all  made  comfortable.  Betsey 
then  took  up  her  basket,  and  wishing  Deborah  ajrood 
morning,  trudged  along  through  the  village.  Very 
soon  she  met  a  poor  man,  who  asked  charity.  "  My 
little  maid,"  said  he,  "  can  you  spare  a  halfpenny  to 
a  poor  man,  who  has  a  lame  arm  and  cannot  work?" 
"No,"  replied  Betsey,  "for  I  have  no  money,  but  1 
will  give  you  a  little  book  that  you  may  sell  for  a 
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penny,  if  you  will  promise  me  to  read  it  before  you 
will  sell  it."  "  That  I  will  readily  do,"  said  the  man, 
"  if  it  is  not  too  hard."  Betsey  looked  in  her  basket, 
and  gave  him,  "  The  Life  of  William  Kelley,  or  the 
Happy  Christian."  "  I  wonder  whether  he  will  read 
it,"  said  Betsey  to  herself  as  she  walked  away; 
"  but,  O  yes !  I  think  he  will,  for  he  promised  he 
would." 

They  who  mean  to  do  right  themselves  are  not 
apt  to  think  evil  of  others  ;  and  Betsey  made  up  her 
mind  that  the  tract  might  be  useful.  As  she  walked 
down  the  lane,  she  saw  a  poor  black  beetle  lying  on 
its  back,  and  moving  its  legs  in  all  directions  to  get 
up  again,  but  in  vain.  Betsey  turned  it  gently  over 
upon  its  legs,  and,  after  watching  it  for  a  moment, 
went  on  singing  to  herself — 

Bonny  beetle!  why  should  I 
Leave  thee  to  thyself  to  die? 
Thou  hast  never  injured  me, 
Let  me  then  be  kind  to  thee. 

Bonny  beetlel  quickly  pass, 
Hide  thyself  beneath  the  grass; 
There  thou  mayst  in  safety  dwell; 
Bonny  beetle!  fare  thee  well. 

They  who  love  the  Lord  are  kind  to  all  things,  and 
do  not  willingly  injure  the  meanest  creature  God  has 
made. 

Betsey  had  not  gone  far  before  she  met  a  gipsy 
with  a  child  upon  her  back;  the  gipsy  had  a  tawny 
face,  with  very  black  hair,  and  wore  a  red  cloak. 
"My  little  girl," said  the  gipsy,  "I  will  tell  you  some 
good  news  for  a  penny."  Now  Betsey  had  been 
taught  how  foolish  it  was  for  people  to  have  their 
fortunes  told,  so  she  replied,  "No!  no!  I  have  no 
penny  to  spare  ;  and,  if  I  had,  your  good  news  would 
not  be  true.  Now  I  will  tell  you  some  good  news  for 
nothing."  "  Will  you?  "  said  the  gipsy;  "  I  wish  you 
would  then."  Betsey  opened  a  little  book  she  had 
in  her  basket,  and  read  this  verse,  taken  from  the 
New  Testament:  "Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world 
to  save  sinners."  The  gipsy  stood  staring,  but  Bet- 
sey, having  no  time  to  spare,  went  on. 

She  afterwards  stopped  at  two  cottages,  to  teuch 
some  children  to  read  words  of  one  syllable,  and  then 
called  to  leave  a  night  cap  she  had  promised  to  the 
old  blind  blacksmith,  who  still  lived  at  the  corner  of 
the  common,  and  read  to  him  a  little  book,  showing 
how  God  in  his  mercy  becomes  eyes  to  the  blind,  and 
feet  to  the  lame ;  and  guides  them  by  a  way  which 
they  know  not,  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  She  dined 
at  her  aunt's,  and  after  dinner  had  a  delightful  game 
of  play  with  her  cousins  in  the  fields,  for  she  was  ever 
of  a  cheerful  disposition.  She  lent  some  tracts  in 
the  village;  rebuked  a  little  girl  who  told  a  lie;  com- 
forted Ann  Palmer,  who  had  lately  lost  her  mother, 
and  encouraged  her  to  believe  they  would  meet  again 
in  heaven  ;  and  read  a  tract  to  poor  blind  Susan. 
Thus  did  Betsey  Turner,  without  money,  and  with 
few  means,  mafce  herself  useful. 

Thus  did  this  simple  child  visit  and  assist  the 
afflicted,  instruct  the  ignorant,  relieve  the  poor,  re- 
prove the  wicked,  encourage  the  good,  and  spread 
the  gospel  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  If 
ever,  then,  you  should  feel  disposed  to  say  to  your- 
self, "  1  don't  know  how  to  be  useful"  call  to  mind 
the  usefulness  of  little  Betsey  Turner. 

Child's  Com. 


From  the  New  York  Observer. 
EVILS  OF  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETIES. 

A  physician  in  Dublin,  wlio  was  requested 
by  a  medical  friend  to  assist  him  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Temperance  Society  in  that  city, 
wrote  an  ironical  letter  in  reply,  a  part  of 
which  we  give. 

./lugust  ^5^h,  1829. 
My  dear  Doctor — How  could  you  suppose  me  so 
great  a  simpleton  as  your  letter  would  imply  ?  To 
enlist  in  a  crusade  against  Intemperance,  indeed  ! 
Why,  if  an  end  were  put  to  the  drinking  of  port, 
punch,  and  porter,  there  would  be  an  end  to  my 
worldly  prosperity :  I  should  be  obliged  to  sell  my 
house  in  square,  pay  off  my  coachman,  and 


once  more  become  a  pedestrian.  Nay,  the  whole 
profession,  if  we  except  the  accoucheurs,  would  suf- 
fer. Physicians,  surgeons,  and  apothecaries,  would 
be  ruined  ;  the  medical  halls  would  be  stripped  of 
their  splendour  ;  and  disease  becoming  comparative- 
ly rare,  simple  and  manageable,  the  clinical  physician 
would  lose  the  benefit  of  teaching,  and  the  student 
the  opportunity  of  learning  his  profession,  in  our 
flourishing  hospitals. 

Consider  the  matter  more  deliberately  before  you 
conclude  that  my  fears  are  exaggerated.  Let  me  ask, 
what,  in  a  majority  of  instances,  produces  apoplexy 
and  palsy?  Intemperance  beyond  all  controversy. 
Whence  is  it  that  our  lunatic  establishments  over- 
flow ?  From  intemperance.  Who,  in  the  community, 
are  the  most  liable  to  acute  affections  of  the  lungs 
and  heart?  The  intemperate.  What  is  it,  in  this  "  Isle 
of  Saints,"  that  renders  so  many  livers  scirrhous  ? 
Whiskey,  to  be  sure.  One  half,  nay,  three-fourths  of 
the  existing  cases  of  gout,  rheumatism  and  dropsy, 
are  owing  to  the  same  causes.  Then  consider  that 
when  an  intemperate  man  is  sick,  the  physician,  in- 
stead of  being  left  without  a  pretext  for  prolonging 
his  visit  beyond  the  third  or  fourth  day,  obtains  a  com- 
fortable attendance  of  as  many  weeks ;  and,  in  like 
manner,  in  surgical  practice,  we  require  not  to  be 
told  that  fractures  are  united,  and  wounds  healed 
speedily  or  slowly,  according  as  the  patient  has  been 
temperate  or  otherwise. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten  that  those,  who  are  drunk- 
ards, often  transmit  to  their  children,  bodies  which 
require  medical  repair  so  frequently,  that  the  physi- 
cian or  surgeon  is  seldom  long  out  of  attendance  on 
their  families;  and  not  only  so,  but  even  the  propen- 
sity to  liquor,  which  in  the  parent  may  have  arisen 
from  a  neglect  of  the  admonitions  of  conscience,  ap- 
pears sometimes  in  the  son,  as  a  matter  of  inheritance, 
and  hence  such  a  family,  while  it  exists,  is  a  valuable 
heir-loom  descending  in  our  profession  from  age  to 
age. 

Can  you,  my  dear  doctor,  forget  the  sweets  of  a 
prolonged  attendance  upon  a  nervous  or  hypochon- 
driacal debauchee,  with  a  well  lined  purse  ?  Can  you 
be  so  lost  to  your  own  interest  as  to  dry  up  this  fer- 
tilizing stream  ?  Have  you  no  esprit  de  corps  ?  Why, 
this  would  seem  to  be  a  case  in  which  our  College  of 
Physicians,  in  their  capacity  of  guardians  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  medical  profession,  might  with  pro- 
priety interfere,  and  put  a  stop  to  your  rash  pro- 
ceedings. 

And  lawyers  are  interested  in  this  matter  as  well 
as  doctors.  A  writer  in  the  Dublin  Morning  Post, 
has  attempted  to  show  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
crimes  committed  in  our  country  is  to  be  traced  to 
intemperance  ;  whence  it  is  evident,  that  if  your  mea- 
sures succeed,  the  profession  of  the  law  would  be  as 
much  injured  as  that  of  physic.  And  consider  how 
inconvenient  this  must  be  to  one  who  has  twelve  or 
thirteen  children  to  launch,  more  especially  as  many 
of  the  channels  through  which  our  sons  were  wont 
to  float  into  active  life,  are  blocked  up.  How  sad 
our  condition  if  we  can  no  longer  send  to  the  Temple, 
or  article  to  an  attorney. 

I  cannot  conclude,  without  once  more  beseeching 
you  to  weigh  this  matter  more  carefully  before  you 
mount  your  "  Ilosinante."  Those  who  are  interested 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  liberal  professions,  ought  not 
to  overlook  the  importance  of  intemperance  as  a 
source  of  disease  and  crime.  But  it  is  not  the  liberal 
professions  alone  that  will  suffer  from  the  success  of 
temperance  societies.  Let  the  philanthropist  consi- 
der the  multitude  belonging  to  other  callings,  who 
must  fall  into  poverty,  when  this  great  change  in  the 
habits  of  men  shall  take  place.  Distillers,  revenue 
officers ;  officers  of  the  police,  of  every  denomination  ; 
pawnbrokers,  publicans;  their  wives,  children,  and 
retainers; — and  these,  by  the  way,  are  almost  the 
only  bodies  in  this  city  who  are,  at  present,  in  a 
thriving  condition.  Jt  would  seem  to  nie  that  free 
trade,  and  Roman  Catholic  emancipation,  which 
have  been  considered  by  some  so  portentous  of  evil, 
are  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  revolution  which 
you  are  endeavouring  to  bring  about. 

I  remain,  my  dear  Doctor, 

Your  sincere  Friend, 

To  Doctor  .  *  *  «    ♦  *  * 


FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

1  have  transcribed  for  insertion  in  your  use- 
ful paper  the  following  epistle.  It  ap{)ears  to 
me  to  savour  of  a  truly  evangelical  spirit,  and 
I  have  thought  that  the  revival  of  it  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  would  be  particularly  seasonable. 

E.  B. 

An  espistle  of  John  BurnyeaVs,  to  Friends  in 
Long  Island  and  Barbadoes. 

Long  Island,  22d  ofbth  month,  1666. 
Dearly  beloved, 

Who  are  called  to  be  saints,  and  to  believe 
in  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God  the  Father, 
which  he  hath  raised  to  be  the  horn  of  salva- 
tion in  the  house  of  his  servant  David,  to  rule 
over  the  redeemed  in  Israel  for  ever ;  unto 
you  are  my  bowels  opened  in  pure,  unfeigned 
love,  and  in  the  plentiful  flowing  of  the  same 
at  this  time  doth  my  soul  dearly  salute  you 
all,  who  keep  faithful  unto  the  beloved,  and 
live  in  the  power  of  his  salvation  over  all  the 
fallen  spirits,  which  are  in  the  world,  which 
brings  into  bondage  :  with  you  my  soul  hath 
unity  in  the  life,  which  was  before  transgression 
and  the  fall  was  ;  and  in  that  my  friends,  are 
you  written  in  my  heart,  and  often  in  my  re- 
membrance, even  when  my  supplication  is 
poured  forth  unto  the  Lord,  in  the  behalf  of 
his  people,  that  you  in  that  place  among  the 
rest  of  his  heavenly  flock  and  sheep  of  his  own 
pasture,  may  be  safely  kept  by  the  right  hand 
of  his  power  from  the  devourer,  and  from  the 
deceitful  snares  of  the  enemy,  which  are  laid 
as  traps  by  the  cunning  sleight  of  Satan,  to 
ensnare  the  simple,  and  betray  the  innocent 
from  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel,  which  ye 
have  received  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  ;  in 
which  as  ye  have  believed,  ye  have  found  sal- 
vation, and  peace  and  rest  unto  your  immortal 
souls.  I  even  as  a  brother,  and  one  that  en- 
tirely loves  you  with  that  unfeigned  love,  which 
thinks  no  evil,  do  at  this  time  beseech  you  all 
in  the  fear  of  God  to  see,  that  ye  walk  circum- 
spectly, answerable  unto  the  gospel  of  Christ 
Jesus,  in  which  ye  have  believed  ;  that  ye  may 
adorn  the  same  in  your  lives  and  conversations, 
as  children  of  the  light  and  of  the  day,  bringing 
forth  the  fruits  of  the  spirit  in  righteousness 
and  true  holiness,  and  not  the  fruits  of  the  flesh 
in  the  night  and  in  the  darkness,  in  which  they 
walk,  who  follow  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

And  therefore,  my  friends,  stand  fast  in  your 
liberty,  in  which  Christ  Jesus  hath  made  you 
free  ;  and  be  not  entangled  with  the  yoke  of 
bondage,  but  mind  purely  the  operation  of  the 
eternal  spirit  and  invisible  power  of  the  ever- 
lasting God,  which  he  hath  made  manifest 
and  revealed  in  your  hearts,  by  which  you 
have  in  measure  known  liberty  from  the 
bondage  of  corruption,  and  have  tasted  of 
the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God,  in 
which  your  souls  have  found  pleasure.  I 
say,  friends,  mind  all  its  lively  operations  in 
your  hearts,  and  wait  upon  it  with  diligence, 
that  your  hearts  may  be  kept  clear,  and  the 
eve  of  your  understandings  single,  that  you 
may  purely  distinguish  and  put  a  difference 
between  the  precious  and  the  vile,  between 
that  in  which  the  Lord  is  to  be  worshipped, 
and  that  in  which  there  is  no  acceptance  with 
God  ;  and  so  will  you  come  more  and  more  to 
know,  how  to  choose  the  good,  and  refuse  the 
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evil.  And,  friends,  in  tlie  freedom  of  God's 
spirit,  and  in  iiis  fear,  I  warn  yon  all.  Take 
heed  of  a  fleshly  liberty  beyond  oi  above  the 
pnre  fear,  which  keeps  the  heart  clean  ;  for 
that  will  let  in  pollutions,  and  bring  the  just 
into  bondage,  and  your  souls  into  death  again, 
where  there  will  be  a  want  of  the  pure  pre- 
sence of  God  to  refresh  them,  although  the 
boaster  may  boast  of  liberty,  and  promise  it  as 
they  did  in  the  Apostles'  days,  who  themselves 
were  the  servants  of  corruption.  And  so,  my 
dear  friends,  whom  my  soul  loves  with  the 
heavenly  love,  that  seeks  tiie  good  of  all,  you 
have  tasted  of  the  love  of  God  and  of  the  power 
of  the  world  which  is  to  come,  and  of  the 
power  of  that  life,  which  is  without  end,  keep 
constant  in  the  faith,  unto  the  beloved  of  your 
soul,  and  gad  not  abroad  to  change  your  way, 
like  her  whose  feet  abide  not  in  her  house, 
but  runs  out  after  other  lovers,  and  so  lose  the 
first  love  :  for  this  the  Lord  reproved  the  church 
in  the  days  of  the  entrance  of  the  apostacy, 
when  they  began  to  decline  from  the  purity  of 
the  gospel.  And  therefore  as  ye  have  received 
that  which  is  unchangeable,  live  in  it,  that  your 
souls  may  never  die  from  the  sense  of  God's 
love,  and  the  feeling  of  his  virtuous  presence  ; 
that  in  the  joy  and  peace  that  is  unspeakable 
and  full  of  glory,  you  may  abide,  and  for  ever 
live  ;  where  your  souls  may  be  refreshed  from 
day  unto  day,  and  from  time  unto  time,  through 
the  multiplying  of  his  numberless  mercies,  by 
which  he  nourisheth  all  them  that  fear  him, 
and  wait  upon  him.  And  so  will  you  all  keep 
lively  and  virtuous  in  a  growing  and  flourishing 
condition,  fruitful,  bringing  forth  fruit  to  his 
praise,  who  hath  called  you.  And  as  you  keep 
unto  the  power  of  God,  (which  is  the  cross 
unto  that  part  which  would  be  out,)  and  dwell 
in  it,  your  mind  will  be  settled,  and  stayed  and 
kept  clear,  and  the  understanding  open,  where- 
by you  n:ay  behold  the  glory  of  God  and  be 
kept  in  covenant  with  him  ;  and  so  feed  upon 
his  mercies  with  all  his  lambs  and  children, 
and  lie  down  in  the  fold  of  rest  and  safety  with 
the  sheep  of  his  pasture,  in  covenant  with  him 
for  evermore  :  in  which  I  remain. 

Your  friend  and  brother, 

J.  BURNYEAT. 
FOU  TIIE  FRIEND. 

The  readers  of  "  The  Friend,"  have  been 
presented  with  the  report  adopted  by  the  late 
yearly  meeting  on  the  very  important  subject  of 
education.  Ere  this  time  it  has  reached  the 
quarterly  meetings,  and  obtained  the  serious 
attention  of  these  bodies,  as  well  as  of  many  of 
the  monthly  meetings.  We  are  aware  that 
mere  literary  acquirements  will  form  no  ade- 
quate substitute  for  true  vital  religion,  and  that 
we  need  to  recollect  the  sentiment  of  the 
Apostle,  that  "  knowledge  pufieth  up  ;"  but  at 
the  same  time,  no  one  can  believe  that  igno- 
rance will  constitute  a  religious  or  humble 
Christian.  While,  therefore,  extremes  are  to 
be  avoided,  it  will  be  found,  that  a  proper  sub- 
stantial education,  both  religious  and  literary, 
will  expand  and  strengthen  the  mind,  and  pre- 
pare it  for  greater  usefulness  in  every  respect. 
Sincethe  establishment  of  the  Westtown  School, 
a  spirit  for  the  better  education  of  the  children 
of  Friends  has  been  diffused  through  some 


parts  of  the  Society,  but  there  is  still  great 
need  of  more  earnest  and  serious  attention  to 
this  subject,  than  many  have  yet  given  to  it. 
In  some  places  there  would  be  less  difficulty, 
even  in  procuring  qualified  cleiks  for  meetings, 
if  a  little  more  liberality  had  been  manifest  in 
the  schooling  of  the  children.  It  can  hardly 
be  necessary  in  this  favoured  and  abundant 
land,  that  so  great  a  portion  of  time  should  be 
engrossed  in  providing  for  the  body,  that  the 
mind  must  be  left  uncultivated  by  reading  and 
study.  There  is  however  no  object  to  which 
a  parent  can  appropriate  a  part  of  his  estate 
with  greater  advantage  to  a  child,  than  in  giv- 
ing it  a  suitable  education.  Even  viewing  it 
in  a  pecuniary  light,  it  is  furnishing  the  means 
for  obtaining  a  subsistence  when  other  re- 
sources may  fail. 

The  concern  of  the  late  yearly  meeting  ap- 
pears to  have  had  a  salutary  influence.  West- 
town  school  is  now  rapidly  filling  up,  not  much 
less  than  fifty  children  having  entered  since  that 
period,  and  others  preparing  to  go  there  in  a 
short  time.  From  the  present  prospect  it  is 
probable  it  will  soon  be  fuller  than  it  has  been 
for  many  years,  and  it  will  be  well  for  those 
who  wish  to  enter  their  children,  to  attend  to 
it  early.  The  situation  is  fine,  and  remarkable 
for  its  healthfulness.  I  think  that  in  31  years, 
the  time  it  has  been  in  operation,  not  more 
than  four  deaths  have  occurred  in  a  family, 
consisting  generally  of  more  than  160  persons. 
Cheerfulness  and  contentment  are  depicted  in 
the  countenances  of  the  pupils,  and  we  believe 
it  is  the  earnest  wish  of  their  care-takers,  to 
promote  their  comfort  and  improvement  every 
way. 

The  committee  have  long  had  in  prospect  to 
introduce  the  study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
classics,  and  it  is  expected  they  will  soon  be 
enabled  to  carry  it  into  effect.  If  the  scholars 
could  be  employed  in  agriculture  and  some  of 
the  mechanic  arts,  as  a  relaxation  from  their 
studies,  it  would  gratify  the  wishes  of  some  of 
the  friends  of  the  school ;  they  would  acquire 
the  use  of  tools,  and  might  be  instructed  in  the 
principles  of  modern  husbandry.  A  fresh  in- 
terest would  be  created  in  this  valuable  institu- 
tion; and  by  enlarging  this  interest,  the  Society 
within  our  own  yearly  meeting  at  least,  would 
derive  an  essential  benefit  from  an  establish- 
ment, where  the  children  imbibe  the  same 
religious  principles,  and  contract  a  harmony 
of  feeling,  by  being  congregated  in  one  family, 
and  employed  in  a  laudable  emulation  in  their 
studies. 

We  understand  that  additional  teachers  are 
now  wanted  on  both  sides  of  the  house  ;  and 
we  hope  the  committee  will  be  successful  in 
selecting  those  who  possess  the  best  qualifica- 
tions, and  who  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  ob- 
jects of  the  yearly  meeting.  R. 

THE  OliD  MAN'S  FUNERAt. 

I  saw  an  aged  man  upon  his  bier, 

His  hair  was  thin  and  white,  and  on  his  brow 
A  record  of  the  cares  of  many  a  year; 

Cares,  that  were  ended  and  forgotten  now, 
And  there  was  sadness  round,  and  faces  bowed, 
And  woman's  tears  fell  fast  and  children  wailed 
aloud. 


Then  rose  another  hoary  man  and  said, 
In  faltering  accents,  to  that  weeping  train, 

Why  mourn  ye,  that  our  aged  friend  is  dead? 
Ye  are  not  sad  to  see  the  gathered  grain, 

Nor  when  their  mellow  fruits  the  orchards  cast, 

Nor  when  the  yellow  woods  shake  down  the  ripen- 
ed mast. 

Ye  sigh  not  when  the  sun,  his  course  fulfilled. 
His  glorious  course,  rejoicing  earth  and  sky, 

In  the  soft  evening,  when  the  winds  are  stilled, 
Sinks  where  his  islands  of  refreshment  lie, 

And  leaves  the  smile  of  his  departure,  spread 

O'er  the  warm-coloured  heaven  and  ruddy  moun- 
tain head. 

Why  weep  ye  then  for  him,  who,  having  run 
The  bound  of  man's  appointed  years,  at  last, 

Life's  blessings  all  enjoyed,  life's  labours  done, 
Serenely  to  his  final  rest  has  past; 

While  the  soft  memory  of  his  virtues  yet 

Lingers  like  twilight  hues,  when  the  bright  sun  is 
set? 

His  youth  was  innocent;  his  riper  age, 

Marked  with  some  act  of  goodness  every  day, 
And  watched  by  eyes  that  loved  him,  calm  and 
sage, 

Faded  his  late  declining  years  away. 
Cheerful  he  gave  his  being  up,  and  went 
To  share  the  holy  rest  that  waits  a  life  well  spent. 

That  life  was  happy;  every  day  he  gave 
Thanks  for  the  fair  existence  that  was  his; 

For  a  sick  fancy  made  him  not  her  slave, 
To  mock  him  with  her  phantom  miseries. 

No  chronic  tortures  racked  his  aged  limb. 

For  luxury  and  sloth  had  nourished  none  for  him. 

And  I  am  glad  that  be  has  lived  thus  long, 
And  glad  that  he  has  gone  to  his  reward; 

Nor  deem  that  kindly  nature  did  him  wrong, 
Softly  to  disengage  the  vital  cord. 

When  his  weak  heind  grew  palsied,  and  his  eye 

Dark  with  the  mists  of  age,  it  was  his  time  to  die. 

From  the  American  Daily  Advertiser. 
EDUCATION. 

Mr.  PouLsoN: — Of  all  the  literary  institu- 
tions of  this  country,  that  of  the  "  Manual  La- 
bour Academy  Association  of  Pennsylvania," 
located  at  Germantown,  stands  first  in  the 
opinion  of  your  correspondent.  Here  the  pu- 
pil is  not  only  instructed,  in  the  best  possible 
manner,  into  all  the  branches  of  a  polite  and 
finished  education,  as  taught  in  much  older 
seminaries,  but  what  is  of  vast  importance,  he 
is  here  trained  to  habits  of  industry,  and  to  a 
practical  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  of  the 
mechanic  arts,  so  as  to  make  him  an  enter- 
prising, industrious,  and  useful  citizen.  I  was 
exceedingly  interested  and  delighted  on  a  re- 
cent visit  to  this  valuable  institution  ;  but  was 
astonished  in  not  finding  it  overflowing  with 
students.  I  think  there  were  only  thirty  young 
men  and  boys,  all  of  whom  looked  healthful 
and  happy  ;  and  instead  of  spending  their  hours 
of  recreation  in  fooHsh  and  hurtful  games  and 
play,  and  puffing  the  sickly  segar,  they  are 
taken  out  upon  a  beautiful  farm,  and  taught 
the  art  of  husbandry ;  and  in  the  winter  season 
and  foul  weather,  they  are  taught  to  work  at 
the  cabinet  and  joiner's  business  ;  and  in  this 
way,  habits  of  industry  and  usefulness  are  form- 
ed, and  the  student  familiarized  to  obtain  his 
living  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  if  it  should  be 
necessary  ;  if  not,  their  constitutions  will  have 
become  invigorated,  and  thus  be  enabled  to 
pursue  any  profession,  or  literary  pursuit  to 
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to  the  amount  of  forty  or  fifty  millions  of  dol- 
lars. From  a  late  paper. 

MOUNT  CARMEL. 

Extract  from  a  Journal,  by  a  British  Officer,  on  board 
the  Hydrios  brig  of  war,  the  Achilles. 

As  we  were  seated  at  breakfast,  a  sailor  put 
his  head  within  the  door,  and  saying  briefly, 
that  it  looked  squally  to  windward,  hurried 
again  upon  deck.  We  all  followed,  and  on 
coming  up,  saw  a  little  cloud  on  the  verge  of 
the  horizon  towards  the  south,  which  was  ev- 
ery instant  spreading  over  the  sky,  and  draw- 
ing nearer  to  us.  The  captain  altered  his 
course  instantly,  preparing  to  scud  before  the 
wind,  and  in  the  mean  time  ordered  all  hands 
aloft  to  take  in  sail.  But  scarcely  an  instant 
had  elapsed  ere  the  squall  was  upon  us,  and 
all  grew  black  around:  the  wind  came  rushing 
and  crisping  over  the  water,  and  in  a  moment 
the  ship  was  running  almost  gunwale  down, 
whilst  the  rain  was  dashing  in  torrents  on  the 
decks.  As  quick  as  thought,  the  foresail  was 
torn  from  the  yards,  and  as  the  gust  rushed 
through  the  rigging,  the  sheets  and  ropes  were 
snapping  and  cracking  with  a  fearful  noise. 
The  crew,  however,  acustomcd  to  such  sud- 
den visitants,  were  not  slow  in  reefing  the  ne- 
cessary sails,  trimming  the  rigging,  and  bring- 
ing back  the  vessel  to  her  proper  course;  and 
in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  even  less,  the 
hurricane  had  all  passed  by — the  sun  burst 
again  through  tlie  clouds,  that  swept  in  its  im- 
petuous train — the  wind  sunk  to  its  former 
gentleness,  and  all  was  once  more  at  peace, 
with  the  exception  of  the  agitated  sea,  which 
continued  for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  rough 
and  billowy. 

It  is  the  dread  of  such  bourasques  as  the 
present,  that  compels  almost  every  vessel  in 
the  Levant  to  shorten  sail  at  the  break  of  day, 
since,  in  cloudy  weather,  it  is  next  to  impos- 
sible, during  the  night,  to  discern  the  approach 
of  the  tempest  in  time  to  prepare  for  its  recep- 
tion ;  and  to  a  ship,  with  all  her  canvass  spread, 
its  effects  might  prove  terrific.  This  instance 
and  others  I  have  witnessed,  are  thoroughly 
explanatory  of  the  passage  in  Kings,  where 
the  servant  of  Elijah  describes  from  the  top  of 
Carmel  the  little  cloud  ascending  from  the  sea: 
"  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  seventh  time,  that 
he  said,  behold  there  ariselh  a  little  cloud  out 
of  the  sea  like  a  man's  hand."  And  in  the 
meanwhile  the  heavens  grew  black  with  clouds 
and  wind,  and  "■  there  was  a  great  rain." 
(]  Kings,  chap.xviii.  v.  44,  45.)  In  the  Me- 
diterranean such  scenes  are  frequent  ;  but 
fortunately,  though  so  dreadfully  impetuous, 
the  hurricane  is  so  local  in  its  fury,  that  its 
impetuosity  will  scarcely  be  perceived  at  the 
distance  of  a  very  few  miles. 


tion  of  the  Society  of  Friends  on  the  continent 
of  America,"  was  read  and  adopted  with  great 
unanimity.  Thus  has  this  most  important  and 
interesting  document  received  the  sanction  of 
all  the  yearly  meetings  in  the  Union,  without  a 
single  dissenting  voice  being  heard  against  it. 

We  are  under  obligations  to  our  esteemed 
friend  W.  G.  for  his  care  in  transmitting  the 
"  papers  prepared  by  an  aged  female  Friend  of 
Nantucket."  Those  papers,  as  a  whole,  we 
deem  a  valuable  contribution;  one  of  them  has 
a  place  in  the  present  number,  and  the  remain- 
der will  furnish  good  matter  for  future  inser- 
tion. In  her  letter  which  accompanies  the 
parcel,  there  is  a  spice  of  good  sense — an 
originality  and  sprightliness  of  remark,  clearly 
evincing,  that  however  confined  by  bodily  in- 
disposition, her  mind  is  on  the  alert,  and  her 
perceptions  of  men  and  things  and  passing 
events,  quick  and  lively.  Her  encouraging  lan- 
guage in  reference  to  ourown  humble  labours, 
we  note  with  satisfaction.  The  following  pithy 
extract  from  the  letter,  being  of  general  appli- 
cation, it  would  be  wrong  to  withhold. 

"  Many  years  ago  I  read  Dr.  Rutty's  diary, 
which  I  thought  very  excellent.  Among  some 
of  his  cogent  remarks,  the  following  one  occurs. 

'  Indolence  and  cov/ardice  in  a  cause  where- 
in our  Christian  testimony  is  concerned,  nick- 
named prudence  1 '  Rutty's  Diary. 

"  The  above  remark  thought  very  good  and 
just  when  I  first  saw  it,  and  thought  it  was  as 
applicable  to  America  as  Ireland.  That,  and 
a  combination  of  such  causes,  have  led  to  the 
open  violation  of  our  discipline,  and  subversion 
of  all  order,  by  a  party,  who,  through  adorable 
favour,  have  not  as  yet  got  the  ascendency;  for 
I  have  an  unshaken  belief,  that  there  are  jet 
'  a  few  names  in  Sardis.'  But  whoever  endea- 
vours to  support  the  law  and  the  testimony,  in 
the  present  day,  must  expect  to  sufier !  Things 
have  moved  along,  till  they  have  got  to  the 
crisis  of  '  choose  ye  this  day  whom  ye  will 
serve ! ' " 


FRIENDS'  ASYLU3I. 

Visiting  managers  for  the  month  ending  7  mo. 
12th. 

Ellis  Yarnall,  357,  High  St. 

Timolhv  Paxson,  158,  N.  Front  St. 
Isaiah  Hacker,  112,  S.  Third  St. 

Attending  Physician,  Samuel  W.  Pickering, 
Frankford. 

Consultins  Physicians — Thomas  C.  James, 
No.  7,  York  Buildings;  Charles  Lukens,  N.  W. 
corner  of  Mulberry  and  Seventh  Streets;  Chs. 
F.  Matlack,  No.  85,  Mulberry  Street;  Benja- 
min Ellis,  No.  30,  N.  Ninth  Street;  Robert 
M.  Huston,  No.  107,  Mulberry  Street;  Ca.spar 
Wistar,  No.  184,  Mulberry  Street. 


which  they  may  be  called ;  and  not  like  too 
many  of  our  literary  characters,  particularly 
clergymen,  become  so  emaciated  and  weaken- 
ed by  study,  as  to  render  themselves  unable  to 
discharge  their  duty  to  God,  or  themselves,  or 
to  their  country.  Mr.  Editor,  we  shall  have 
no  such  puny,  pale-faced,  sickly,  consumptive 
young  men,  either  in,  or  emanating  from  such 
an  institution  as  the  Manual  Labour  Academy 
of  Germantovvn.  Here,  while  the  sons  of  gen- 
tlemen are  taught  all  the  branches  of  a  first- 
rate  education,  their  health  is  preserved  by 
useful  exercise,  and  the  expense  of  obtaining 
an  education  greatly  diminished.  I  therefore 
advise  parents  who  have  sons  to  place  at  a 
boarding-school,  first  to  visit  this  seminary  of 
learning  and  science,  and  they  will  have  no 
disposition  to  place  their  children  any  where 
else.        Respectfully  yours,  P.  C. 

AGRICULTURE. 

It  is  mentioned,  in  a  report  from  the  commit- 
tee on  agriculture  in  the  senate,  that  the  wealth, 
power  and  happiness  of  France  are  chiefly  at- 
tributable to  the  forecast  with  which  she  has 
introduced  on  her  soil,  productions  which  were 
native  to  other  countries.  There  is  perhaps 
no  enterprise  in  rural  economy,  devised  by  the 
genius  of  a  single  man,  more  important  in  its 
results,  than  the  first  plantation  of  the  mulber- 
ry in  the  garden  of  the  Tuilleries,  formed  in 
the  commencement  of  the  17th  century  by  the 
command  of  Henry  IV.  At  this  moment,  the 
raw  silk  annually  produced  in  France  amounts 
to  more  than  four  millions  of  dollars  ;  the  ma- 
nufactured silk  is  more  than  treble  that  value. 
The  olive  and  the  fig  were,  in  like  manner, 
adopted  in  the  agriculture  of  France.  The 
vines  indigenous  to  that  country,  were  not  su- 
perior to  those  of  the  American  forest ;  yet, 
at  present,  the  lands  of  France,  employed  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  grape,  are  estimated  at 
more  than  three  thousand  five  hundred  mil- 
lions of  acres,  and  the  annual  product  averages 
$  122,000,000. 

No  country,  it  is  remarked,  ever  presented 
a  finer  theatre  for  agricultural  pursuits  than 
the  United  States.    The  landlord  is  not  borne 
down  by  feudal  tenures,  vexatious  tithes,  op- 
pressive taxes,  or  exhausting  poor-rates.  There 
is  fertility  and  cheapness  of  land,  and  naviga- 
ble rivers  penetrating  far  into  the  interior,  aid- 
ed by  canals  and  artificial  roads;  besides  which 
the  variety  of  soil  and  climate  encourage  the 
introduction  of  esteemed  exotics,    f^iw  cotton 
alone  is  a  vast  mine  of  wealth;  we  have  sugar, 
and  may  have  the  vine,  the  mulberry,  the  olive 
and  the  fig.    The  improvement  of  our  agri- 
culture depends  in  a  vast  degree  on  a  judi- 
cious system  of  roads  and  can;ils;  for  profits 
are  enhanced  as  the  ex[)enses  of  transport  are 
diminished,  and  the  jjroducer  is  thus  enabled 
to  compote  fairly  with  foreign  producers  in 
foreian  markets.    It  is  stated  in  the  Report  of 
the  Canal  Board  in  New  York,  that  many  can 
recollect  the  time,  previous  to  the  construction 
of  the  I'.rie  ("anal,  when  it  cost  from  eighty  to 
an  hundred  dollars  to  transport  a  ton  of  mer- 
chandize from  Albany  to  Buffalo.    It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  value  of  property  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  New  York  Canals,  lias  been  increased 
four  or  five  times  the  amount  of  their  cost,  or 
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The  yearly  meeting  of  Friends  hr  New 
England  adjourned  on  6th  day,  18lh  inst.  after 
a  longer  session  than  usual.  The  meeting  was 
very  large,  and  the  greatest  harmony  prevailed 
throughout  its  deliberations.    The  "  Declara- 


DiED, — on  tliird  diiy  the  18(hof5thmo. 
last,  Jerusha  Curtis,  an  a[)proved  minister  and 
member  of  the  monthly  meeting  of  Friends  of 
Philadelphia  for  the  northern  district,  aged 
about  51  years.  She  bore  a  long  and  suflfer- 
ing  illness  with  CInislian  submission,  and 
through  the  merits  of  that  Saviour  upon  whom 
all  her  hope  was  placed,  is,  we  trust,  merci- 
fully gathered  to  the  rest  that  remaineth  for 
the  people  of  God. 
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THE  WATCHMAN,  NO.  19. 

The  subject  of  the  following  communication 
is  one  of  deep  interest  with  every  well  wisher 
to  the  reputation  of  our  Society.    The  man- 
ner in  which  our  young  people  are  permitted 
to  leave  the  paternal  abode,  to  roam  in  search 
of  novelty  and  pleasure,  demands  the  serious 
consideration  of  every  parent.    Far  be  it  from 
the  Watchman  to  frown  upon  the  hilarity  of 
youthful  spirits  ;  or  to  sit  like  a  gloomy  gnome 
within  the  circle  of  youthful  pleasures.  He 
regards  these  summer  excursions  as  important 
aids  in  forming  the  character  of  our  youth. 
An  acquaintance  with  the  general  features  of 
our  country,  with  the  most  remarkable  natural 
phenomena — the  manners  and  character  of 
our  principal  states  and  cities,  is  highly  use- 
ful in  the  finishing  of  the  intellectual  character  ; 
and  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  this,  wherever  it 
can  with  propriety  be  done,  by  observation 
rather  than  reading.    Yet  there  are  sacrifices 
which  this  knowledge  is  not  worth  ;  and  the 
simplicity  of  the  genuine  Quaker  character,  is 
unquestionably  one  of  these.    If  the  tempta- 
tions incident  to  the  "  great  northern  tour," 
as  it  is  called,  to  mingling  in  with  the  throng 
of  travellers   in  our  floating  caravanseras, 
and  our  crowded  hotels,  are  beyond  the  power 
of  youthful  self-control  to  resist,  let  not  our 
young  people  be  thrown  upon  these  scenes 
without  some  friendly  Mentor  to  caution,  and 
to  countenance  them  ;  to  point  out  what  is 
worthy  of  observation,  and  render  available, 
for  the  improvement  and  the  enlargement  of 
the  mind,  all  that  passes  under  their  notice. 

To  the  Watchman. 
There  are,  I  believe,  not  a  few  of  the  read- 
ers of  "  The  Friend,"  who,  with  myself,  can 
give  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  papers  of  the 
Watchman,  that  occasionally  enliven  its  pages. 
And,  perhaps,  there  may  even  be  those,  who 
look  with  a  little  degree  of  impatience  for  the 
repetition  of  his  numbers,  and  are  sometimes 
willing  to  accuse  him  of  slumbering  at  his  post. 
I  trust  he  will  allow  me  to  tap  him  gently  on 
the  shoulder,  with  a  word  or  two  on  a  subject 
which  has  lately  interested  me. 


to  avail  ourselves  of  a  little  leisure,  in  the  sum- 
mer inonfhs,  to  catoh   tlio  rctlcshing  brcozGS 

of  the  mountain  air,  and  revel  in  all  the  beau- 
teous scenes  of  various  nature.  At  such  times 
the  mind  is  naturally  more  disposed  to  vivacity 
and  hilarity,  than  when  engaged  in  the  every 
day  occupations  of  home  ;  and  we  are  una- 
voidably, also,  introduced,  at  many  of  the 
favourite  places  of  public  resort,  into  a  more 
immediate  mingling  in  the  circles  of  fashiona- 
ble life.  That  there  often  exists  a  great  de- 
gree of  dissipation  at  our  splendid  hotels,  is  a 
position  which  needs  little  proof.  Witness 
the  not  unfrequent  balls  and  routs,  and  numer- 
ous billiard  and  card  parties  ;  to  say  nothing 
of  the  less  polished  entertainments  of  intem- 
perance and  folly.  This,  then,  is  the  point, 
on  which  I  could  wish  the  Watchman  to  sug- 
gest a  caution,  to  those  especially,  who,  like 
myself,  are  young,  but  who  would  not  willingly 
injure,  by  an  unwary  acquiescence  in  gaiety, 
that  cause  and  those  testimonies,  which,  as 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  they  are 
bound  to  espouse  and  hold  up  before  the  world. 
Ours  is  a  high  and  a  dignified  profession.  But 
it  is  one,  which  accords  not  with  the  spirit  of 
the  world  ;  self-denial  ought  to  be  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it ;  and  I  have  ofteii  considered  it  a 
matter  of  serious  moment,  that  our  members, 
in  their  general  walk,  should,  by  the  consis- 
tency and  Christian  sobriety  of  their  whole 
demeanour,  show  forth  their  sincerity  in  the 
profession  they  are  making.  On  the  occasions 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  we  are  under  especial 
scrutiny.  Many  are  the  eyes  that  watch  the 
motions  of  the  Quaker.  And  while  some 
would  doubtless  rejoice  in  the  discovery  of  a 
weakness,  that  might  seem  to  palliate  their 
own  failings  ;  I  cannot  but  believe  there  are 
many  others,  who  would  secretly  grieve  for 
the  errors  of  a  Christian  brother.  Let  our 
youth,  then,  in  their  journeys  of  pleasure,  be 
cautioned  to  keep  to  the  watch-word  :  "  Be 
consistent."  In  Great  Britain,  where,  owing 
to  a  difference  in  the  constitution  of  travelling 
manners,  the  evil  is  much  less  than  in  this 
country,  and  where,  compared  with  ourselves, 
a  Friend  in  his  journeys  of  recreation  is  seldom 
found  at  hotels,  the  Society  long  ago  thought 
it  of  such  importance,  as  to  demand  the  advice 
of  the  yearly  meeting.  "  It  is  earnestly  re- 
commended to  all  Friends,  resorting  to  any  of 
our  annual  or  other  meetings,"  say  they  in 
their  written  epistle  of  1731,  "  to  be  very  care- 
ful at  their  inns,  or  other  places  where  they 
may  lodge  or  converse  ;  to  be  prudent  in  all 
manner  of  behaviour,  both  in  public  and  pri- 
vate ;  avoiding  all  intemperance  in  eating  and 
drinking  ;  and  likewise  foolish  jesting,  or  any 
undue  liberty  whatsoever  ;  that  our  conversa- 


pear  correspondent  to  our  profession,  and 
answer  thft  vvituess  of  God  in  others."  These 
are  cautions,  which  ought  to  have  due  weight 
with  ourselves,  who  are  so  much  more  ft-e- 
quently,  in  our  numerous  journeys,  under  the 
necessity  of  taking  up  a  temporary  abode  at 
hotels  and  taverns  ;  which  places  of  public  en- 
tertainment in  this  country,  are,  so  much  more 
than  in  England,  houses  of  all  sorts  of  amuse- 
ment. 

But  I  wish  not  to  enlarge  on  this  subject: — 
rather  to  cast  it  before  the  notice  of  our  Watch- 
man, as  one  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  worthy 
of  his  attention,  and  of  the  serious  considera- 
tion of  our  summer  birds  of  passage. 

JUVEMS. 


We  who  pass  the  chief  portion  of  the  year 
in  the  bustle  and  crowd  of  large  cities,  are  glad  I  tion,  seasoned  with  the  fear  pf  God,  may  ap 


BRINDLEY,  THE  ENGINEER. 

James  Bki>'dlet,  the  celebrated  engineer, 
was  entirely  self-taught  in  even  the  rudiments 
of  mechanical  science, — although,  unfortu- 
nately, we  are  not  in  possession  of  any  very 
minute  details  of  the  manner  in  which  his 
powerful  genius  first  found  its  way  to  the 
knowledge  of  those  laws  of  nature,  of  which 
it  afterwards  made  so  many  admirable  appli- 
cations. He  was  born  at  Tunsted,  in  the 
parish  of  Wormhill,  Derbyshire,  in  the  year 
17 IG;  and  all  we  know  of  the  first  seventeen 
years  of  his  life,  is,  that  his  father,  having  re- 
duced himself  to  extreme  poverty  by  his  dissi- 
pated habits,  he  was  allowed  to  grow  up  al- 
most totally  uneducated,  and,  from  the  time  he 
was  able  to  do  any  thing,  was  employed  in  the 
ordinary  description  of  country  labour.  To 
the  end  of  his  life,  this  great  genius  was  barely 
able  to  read  on  any  very  pressing  occasion  ; 
for,  generally  speaking,  he  would  no  more 
have  thought  of  looking  into  a  book  for  any 
infonnation  he  wanted,  than  of  seeking  for  it 
in  the  heart  of  a  millstone  ;  and  his  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  writing  hardly  extended  farther 
than  the  accomplishment  of  signing  his  name. 
It  is  probable,  that  as  he  grew  towards  man- 
hood, he  began  to  feel  himself  created  for 
higher  things  than  drawing  a  cart,  or  following 
a  plough;  and  we  may  even  venture  to  con- 
jecture, that  the  particular  bias  of  his  genius 
towards  mechanical  invention  had  already  dis- 
closed itself,  when,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he 
bound  himself  apprentice  to  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Bennet,  a  millwright,  residing  in  Mac- 
clesfield, W'hich  was  but  a  few  miles  from  his 
native  place.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that 
he  almost  immediately  displayed  a  wonderful 
natural  aptitude  for  the  profession  he  had 
chosen.  "  In  the  early  part  of  his  apprentice- 
ship," says  the  writer  of  his  life,  in  the  '  Bio- 
graphia  Britannica,'  who  was  supplied  with 
the  materials  of  his  article  by  Brindley's  bro- 
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ther-in-Ia\v,  "  he  was  frequently  left  by  himself 
for  whole  weeks  together,  to  execute  works 
concerning  which  his  master  had  given  him  no 
previous  instructions.  These  works,  therefore, 
he  finished  in  his  own  way  ;  and  Bennet  was 
often  astonished  at  the  improvements  his  ap- 
prentice, from  time  to  time,  introduced  into 
the  millwright  business,  and  earnestly  ques- 
tioned him  from  whom  he  had  gained  his 
knowledge.  He  had  not  long  been  at  the 
trade,  before  the  millers,  wherever  he  had 
been  employed,  always  chose  him  again  in 
preference  to  the  master,  or  any  other  work- 
man; and  before  the  expiration  of  his  servi- 
tude, at  which  time  Bennet,  who  was  advanced 
in  years,  grew  unable  to  work,  Brindley,  by 
his  ingenuity  and  application,  kept  up  the 
business  with  credit,  and  even  supported  the 
old  man  and  his  family  in  a  comfortable  man- 
ner." 

His  master,  indeed,  from  all  that  we  hear  of 
him,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  capa- 
ble of  teaching  hitn  mucli  of  any  thing;  and 
Brindley  seems  to  have  been  left  to  pick  up 
his  knowledge  of  the  business  in  the  best  way 
he  could,  by  his  own  observation  and  sagacity. 
Bennet  having  been  employed  on  one  occa- 
sion, we  are  told,  to  build  the  machinery  of  a 
paper  mill,  which  he  had  never  seen  in  his  life, 
took  a  journey  to  a  distant  part  of  the  country, 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  one 
which  might  serve  him  for  a  model.  However, 
he  had  made  his  observations,  it  would  seem, 
to  little  purpose;  for,  having  returned  home 
and  fallen  to  work,  he  could  make  nothing  of 
ttie  business  at  all,  and  was  only  bewildering 
himself,  when  a  stranger,  who  understood 
something  of  such  matters,  happening  one  day 
to  see  what  he  was  about,  felt  no  scruple  in 
remarking  in  the  neighbourhood  that  the  man 
was  only  throwing  away  his  employer's  money. 
The  reports  which  in  consequence  got  abroad, 
soon  reached  the  ears  of  Brindley,  who  had 
been  employed  on  the  machinery  under  the  di- 
rections of  his  master.    Plaving,  probably,  of 
himself,  begun  ere  this  to  suspect  that  all  was 
not  right,  his  suspicions  were  only  confirmed 
by  what  he  heard  ;  but  aware  how  unlikely  it 
was  that  his  master  would  be  able  to  explain 
matters,  or  even  to  assist  him  in  getting  out  of 
his  difficulties,  he  did  not  apply  to  him.  On 
the  contrary,  he  said  nothing  to  any  one;  but, 
waiting  till  the  work  of  the  week  was  over,  set 
out  by  himself  on  Saturday  evening  to  see  the 
mill  which  his  master  had  already  visited.  He 
accomplished  his  object,  and  was  back  to  his 
work  by  Monday  morning,  having  travelled 
the  whole  journey  of  fifty  miles  on  foot.  Per- 
fectly master  now  of  the  construction  of  the 
mill,  he  found  no  difficulty  in  going  on  with  his 
undertaking;  and  completed  the  machine,  in- 
deed, not  only  so  as  perfectly  to  satisfy  the 
proprietor,  hut  with  several  improvements  on 
iiis  model,  of  his  own  contrivance. 

After  remaining  some  years  with  Bennet, 
he  set  up  in  business  for  himself  With  the 
reputation  he  had  already  acquired,  his  entire 
devotion  to  his  profession,  and  the  wonderful 
talent  for  mechanical  invention,  of  which  al- 
most every  piece  of  machinery  he  constructed 
gave  evidence,  he  could  not  fail  to  succeed. 
But  for  some  time,  of  course,  he  was  known 


only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place  where 
he  lived.  His  connections,  however,  gradually 
became  more  and  more  extensive,  and  at  length 
he  began  to  undertake  engineering  in  all  its 
branches.  He  distinguished  himself  greatly  in 
1762,  by  the  erection  of  a  water-engine,  for 
draining  a  coal  mine  at  Cfifton,  in  Lancashire. 
The  great  difficulty  in  this  case,  was  to  obtain 
a  supply  of  water  for  working  the  engine;  this 
he  brought  through  a  tunnel  of  six  hundred 
yards  in  length,  cut  in  the  solid  rock.  It 

would  appear,  however,  that  his  genius  was 

not  yet  quite  appreciated  as  it  deserved  to  be, 
even  by  those  who  employed  him.  He  was, 
in  some  sort,  an  intruder  into  his  present  pro- 
fession, for  which  he  had  not  been  regularly 
educated;  and  it  was  natural  enough,  that,  be- 
fore his  great  powers  had  an  opportunity  of 
showing  themselves,  and  commanding  the 
universal  admiration  of  those  best  qualified  to 
judge  of  them,  he  should  have  been  conceived 
by  many  to  be  rather  a  merely  clever  workman 
in  a  few  particular  departments,  than  one  who 
could  be  safely  entrusted  with  the  entire 
management  and  superintendence  of  a  com- 
plicated design.  In  1755,  it  was  determined 
to  erect  a  new  silk-mill  at  Congleton,  in  Che- 
shire; and  another  person  having  been  ap- 
pointed to  preside  over  the  execution  of  the 
work,  and  to  arrange  the  more  intricate  com- 
binations, Brindley  was  engaged  to  fabricate 
the  larger  wheels  and  other  coarser  parts  of 
the  apparatus.  It  soon  became  manifest,  how 
ever,  in  this  instance,  that  the  superintendant 
was  unfit  for  his  office,  and  the  proprietors 
were  obliged  to  apply  to  Brindley  to  remedy 
several  blunders  into  which  he  had  fallen,  and 
give  his  advice  as  to  how  the  work  should  be 
proceeded  in.  Still  they  did  not  deem  it  proper 
to  dismiss  their  incapable  projector;  but  the 
pressing  diflficulty  overcome,  would  have  had 
him,  by  whose  ingenuity  they  had  been  enabled 
to  get  over  it,  to  return  to  his  subordinate 
place,  and  work  under  the  directions  of  the 
same  superior.  This  Brindley  positively  re 
fused  to  do.  He  told  them  he  was  ready,  if 
they  would  merely  let  him  know  what  they 
wished  the  machine  to  perform,  to  apply  his 
best  endeavours  to  make  it  answer  that  pur 
pose,  and  that  he  had  no  doubt  he  should  suc- 
ceed; but  he  would  not  submit  to  be  superin- 
tended by  a  person  whom  he  had  discovered 
to  be  quite  ignorant  of  the  business  he  profess- 
ed. This  at  once  brought  about  a  proper  ar 
rangement  of  matters.  Brindley's  services 
could  not  be  dispensed  with;  those  of  the  pre- 
tender, who  had  been  set  over  him,  might  be 
so,  without  much  disadvantage.  The  entire 
management  of  the  work,  therefore,  was  forth 
with  confided  to  the  former,  who  completed  it, 
with  his  usual  ability,  in  a  superior  manner 
He  not  only  made  important  improvements, 
indeed,  in  many  parts  of  the  machine  itself,  but 
even  in  the  mode  of  preparing  the  separate 
pieces  of  which  it  was  to  be  composed.  His 
ever  active  genius  was  constantly  displaying  it- 
self by  the  invention  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
economical  simplifications.  One  of  these  was 
a  method  which  he  contrived  for  cutting  all 
his  tooth  and  pinion  wheels  by  machinery,  in- 
stead of  having  them  done  by  the  hand,  as  they 
always,  till  then,  had  been.    This  invention 


enabled  him  to  finish  as  much  of  that  sort  of 
work  in  one  day,  as  had  formerly  been  accom- 
plished in  fourteen. 

But  the  character  of  this  man's  mind  was 
comprehensiveness  and  grandeur  of  conception; 
and  he  had  not  yet  found  any  adequate  field 
for  the  display  of  his  vast  ideas  and  almost  in- 
exhaustible powers  of  execution.  Happily, 
however,  this  was  at  last  afforded  him,  by  the 
commencement  of  a  series  of  undertakings  in 
this  country,  which  deservedly  rank  among  the 
achievemeiiis  uf  modern  enterprise  and  me- 
chanical skill;  and  which  were  destined,  within 
no  long  period,  to  change  the  whole  aspect  of 
the  internal  commerce  of  the  island. 

The  first  modern  canal  actually  executed  in 
England  was  not  begun  till  the  year  1755.  It 
was  the  result  of  a  sudden  thought  on  the  part 
of  its  undertakers,  nothing  of  the  kind  having 
been  contemplated  by  them  when  they  com- 
menced the  operations  which  led  to  it.  They 
had  obtained  an  act  of  parliament  for  rendering 
navigable  the  Sankey  brook,  in  Lancashire, 
which  flows  into  the  river  Mersey,  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  now  flourishing  town  of 
St.  Helen's,  through  a  district  abounding  in 
valuable  beds  of  coal.  Upon  surveying  the 
ground,  however,  with  more  care,  it  was  con- 
sidered better  to  leave  the  natural  course  of 
the  stream  altogether,  and  to  carry  the  intend- 
ed navigation  along  a  new  line;  in  otiier  words, 
to  cut  a  canal.  The  work  was  accordingly 
commenced;  and  the  powers  of  the  projectors 
having  been  enlarged  by  a  second  act  of  parlia- 
ment, the  canal  was  eventually  extended  to  the 
length  of  about  twelve  miles.  It  has  turned 
out  both  a  highly  successful  speculation  for  the 
proprietors,  and  a  valuable  public  accommo- 
dation. It  is  probable  that  the  Sankey  canal, 
although  it  did  not  give  birth  to  the  first  idea 
of  the  great  work  we  are  now  about  to  de- 
scribe, had,  at  least,  the  honour  of  promoting 
the  first  decided  step  towards  its  execution. 
Francis,  duke  of  Bridgewater,  who,  while  yet 
much  under  age,  had  succeeded,  in  the  yea:- 
1748,  by  the  death  of  his  elder  brothers,  to  the 
family  estates,  and  the  title,  which  had  been 
first  borne  by  his  father,  had  a  property  at 
Worsley,  about  seven  miles  west  from  Man- 
chester, extremely  i-ich  in  coal  mines,  which, 
however,  had  hitherto  been  unproductive, 
owing  to  the  want  of  any  sufhcienlly  eco- 
nomical means  of  transport.  The  object  of 
supplying  this  defect,  had  for  some  time 
strongly  engaged  the  attention  of  the  young 
duke,  as  it  had,  indeed,  done  that  of  the  father; 
who,  in  the  year  1732,  had  obtained  an  act  of 
parliament  enabling  liim  to  cut  a  canal  to  Man- 
chester, but  liad  been  deterred  from  com- 
mencing the  work,  both  by  the  immense  pecu- 
niary outlay  which  it  would  have  demanded, 
and  the  formidable  natural  diiliculties  against 
which,  at  that  time,  there  was  probably  no  en- 
gineer in  the  country  able  to  contend.  Wiien 
the  idea,  however,  was  now  revived,  the  extra- 
ordinary mechanical  genius  of  Brindley  had 
already  acquired  for  him  an  extensive  reputa- 
tion, and  he  was  applied  to  by  the  duke  to  sur- 
vey the  ground  through  which  the  proposed 
canal  would  liave  to  be  carried,  and  lo  make 
his  report  upon  the  practicability  of  the  scheme. 
New  as  he  was  to  this  species  of  engineering, 
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Brindley,  confident  in  his  own  powers,  at  once 
undertook  to  make  the  desired  examination, 
and,  having  finished  it,  expressed  his  convic- 
tion that  the  ground  presented  no  difficulties 
which  might  not  be  surmounted.  On  receiv- 
ing this  assurance,  the  duke  at  once  determined 
upon  commencing  the  undertaking;  and  an 
act  of  parhament  having  been  obtained  in  1758, 
the  powers  of  which  were  consideral)ly  ex- 
tended by  succeeding  acts,  the  formation  of  the 
canal  was  begun  that  year. 

(To  be  conlinued.) 

An  Examination  of  the  various  Charges  brought 
by  Historians  against  William  Penn,  both 
as  a  man  and  as  a  political  governor — By 
Job  R.  Tyson,  Esq. 

A  variety  of  causes  concurred  to  render  the 
life  and  actions  of  William  Penn,  the  subjects 
of  suspicion  and  reproach.  His  religion  no 
less  than  his  efforts  in  the  cause  of  religious 
toleration — his  familiarity  with  James  II. — and 
his  situation  as  proprietary  of  Pennsylvania — 
all  conspired  to  injure  him  in  the  estimation  of 
many  of  his  contemporaries.  Haste  or  care- 
lessness has,  in  too  many  instances,  perpetuated 
what  sectarian  bigotry  and  political  zeal  at 
first  engendered.  It  is  high  time  to  examine, 
with  candour  and  with  care,  the  justice  of  the 
numerous  charges  which  continue  to  assail  the 
memory  of  a  man  so  gifted,  admired  and  vene- 
rated— charges  which  unceasingly  receive  from 
the  repetitions  and  versions  of  successive  chro- 
niclers some  new  confirmation.  They  are  not 
concentered  in  a  single  book,  but  lie  scattered 
over  numerous  volumes,  each  containing  some 
variation  from  the  rest,  and  each  endeavouring 
to  surpass  its  fellows  in  the  adoption  of  some 
gratuitous  narrative,  or  the  boldness  of  inter- 
pretation given  to  particular  portions. 

The  cause  of  truth  and  the  integrity  of  his- 
tory require  that  error,  if  it  exist,  should  be 
arrested.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  examine  in 
detail,  the  assertions  against  Penn,  and  to 
expose  such  parts  of  his  public  and  private 
career  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  discussion 
of  the  points  in  controversy. 

Among  the  early  works  which  throw  odium 
upon  his  name  as  a  legislator  and  friend  of 
political  liberty,  "  The  Historical  Review  of 
Pennsylvania"  stands  conspicuous.  Most  of 
the  accusations  to  be  found  in  this,  are  repeated 
by  subsequent  writers,  without  looking  further, 
or  examining  the  correctness  with  whicli  they 
are  here  preferred.  It  has  been  quoted  as 
authority  superior  to  exception,  while  it  is  well 
known  to  be  the  production  of  party  zeal,  and 
manifests  but  too  many  evidences  of  a  feeling 
altogether  incompatible  Avith  fair  and  candid 
representation.  The  work,  although  never 
acknowledged,  is  universally  attributed  to  Dr. 
Franklin,*  who  in  the  angry  contests  between 
the  proprietary  and  popular  parties,  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  latter,  and  acted  in  the  triple 
capacity  of  agent  to  solicit  and  transact  the 
affairs  of  the  colony,  of  printer,  and  member,! 

*  Clarkson,  in  his  Life  of  Penn,  says  that  it  was 
attributed  to  one  Ralph,  and  was  written  "  to  preju- 
dice the  people  against  the  proprietary  family."  It 
is  highly  probable  that  Ralph,  who  then  resided  in 
Philadelphia,  and  was  intimate  with  Franklin,  assist- 
ed in  the  work. 

t  It  has  been  said  that  Dr.  Franklin  was  clerk  and 


in  an  assembly,  which,  however  justly,  was 
ardently  opposed  to  the  interests  of  (he  Penn 
family.  It  may  fairly  be  supposed  that,  in  the 
excitement  of  contending  for  rights  then  un- 
doubtedly withheld  or  invaded,  Dr.  Franklin 
may  have  conceived  antipathies  against  the 
father  as  well  as  his  children,  which  disquali- 
fied him  for  the  business  he  had  undertaken. 
Indeed  his  character  of  partisan  is  constantly 
betrayed  by  the  strain  of  argument  which  per- 
vades the  Review,  and  the  cutting  gibes  and  sly 
inuendos  with  which  each  page  is  replete. 
He  had  done  enough  for  his  purpose  by  pro- 
claiming the  constitutional  rights  of  British 
subjects,  and  that  these,  though  guaranteed  in 
the  royal  charter,  had  been  abused  and  vio- 
lated ;  but  he  needs  must  deduce  from  the 
earliest  period  of  the  province,  an  unbroken 
series  of  wrongs  and  outrages  upon  popular 
liberty,  the  recital  of  which  he  knew  would 
awaken  sentiments  of  hostility,  and  destroy  all 
the  latent  respect,  which,  on  account  of  the 
virtues  of  William  Penn,  might  still  be  enter- 
tained for  his  successors.  The  Historical  Re- 
view, therefore,  presenting  but  one  aspect  of 
the  subject,  is  entitled  to  little  authoritative 
respect  as  a  history. 

The  different  imputations  contained  in  tliis 
work  all  tend  to  produce  an  impression,  that 
William  Penn  opposed  the  just  rights  or  con- 
ceded privileges  of  the  people.  A  brief  refer- 
ence to  his  sentiments  and  acts  will  prove,  that 
reflections  like  these  are  totally  unfounded. 

If  we  look  at  tlie  provisions  of  the  various 
charters  granted  by  the  proprietary  at  different 
times,  we  shall  find  that  liberty  as  extensive  as 
is  compatible  with  the  existence  of  a  political 
state,  is  their  distinguishing  feature.  The 
people  wei  e  represented  in  the  assembly  and 
council,  and  though  at  the  beginning  the  power 
of  originating  bills  was  confined  to  the  latter 
with  the  governor,  the  privilege  was  subse- 
quently conferred  on  both  without  distinction. 
His  own  language  demonstrates  that  he  had 
a  just  conception  of  the  essence  of  political 
freedom :  "  Any  government,"  says  he, "  is  free 
to  the  people  under  it,  whatever  be  the  frame, 
where  the  laws  rule,  and  the  people  are  parties 
to  those,  laws ;  and  more  than  this  is  tyranny, 
oligarchy,  and  confusion."  It  is  very  certain 
that  the  liberty  enjoyed  by  his  colony  was  con- 
sidered rather  of  dangerous  tendency,  and  re- 
quired his  utmost  vigilance  before  the  throne. 
He  answered  the  objections  of  the  Lords  of 
Trade  to  the  Act  of  privileges  to  a  Freeman, 
passed  in  1705,  in  a  manner  which  displayed, 
in  a  most  amiable  point  of  view,  his  zeal  for 
the  immunities  of  his  colony.  He  strenuously 
urged  that  the  act  was  consistent  with  Magna 
Charta,  and  that  adventurers  to  Pennsylvania 
had  not  gone  so  far  from  England,  to  lose  a 
tittle  of  its  benefits.  Burke,  in  his  "  Account 
of  the  European  Settlements  in  America,"  in 
adverting  to  what  he  calls  Penn's  "  noble  char- 
ter of  privileges"  to  tiie  people  of  his  province, 


member  of  the  assembly  at  the  same  time,  but  this 
seems  to  be  a  mistake.  He  was  clerk  in  1746  ;  but 
he  was  not  at  that  time  a  member.  William  Frank- 
lin officiated  for  several  years  subsequently  as  clerk, 
while  Benjamin  Franklin  was  a  member  of  the  house; 
the  name  probably  has  given  rise  to  the  error.  Votes 
of  Assemblt). 


observes,  "  he  made  the  most  perfect  freedom, 
I  both  civil  and  religious,  the  basis  of  his  esta- 
bhshment."  This  opinion  will  be  abundantly 
confirmed,  by  a  succinct  allusion  to  the  pro- 
minent events  and  various  constitutions  of  the 
colony,  the  latter  made  with  the  consent  or  at 
the  express  instance  of  the  proprietary.  Im- 
mediately after  the  acquisition  of  Pennsylvania, 
by  virtue  of  the  charter  of  Charles  II.,  Wilham 
Penn  published  an  account  of  the  country, 
mentioning  the  terms  upon  which  he  would 
part  with  the  land,  and  apprising  those  who 
intended  to  emigrate  of  the  unavoidable  priva- 
tions incident  to  their  residence  in  a  new 
world.  His  "  Conditions  and  Concessions" 
more  fully  disclosed  his  views,  and  this  was 
followed  by  a  development  of  their  civil  con- 
stitution, called  "  The  Frame  of  Government," 
which  cordially  met  the  wishes  of  the  colonists, 
who,  according  to  Markham,  "  unless  pleased, 
and  granted  whatever  they  wanted,  would  not 
have  settled  his  country."  Upon  the  arrival 
of  the  proprietary,  in  1682,  an  assembly  was 
convened  at  Chester,  which,  after  uniting  the 
territories  and  province,  and  naturalizing  fo- 
reigners, passed  "  The  Great  Law,"  which,  in 
a  word,  establishes  the  rights  of  conscience, 
breathes  mercy  to  legal  ofl'enders,  and  protects 
the  natural  rights  of  man.  That  part  of  it 
which  relates  to  property,  has  been  sanctioned 
by  the  voice  of  public  approbation  and  ap- 
plause. Without  indicating  other  provisions 
admirably  in  unison,  the  rejection  of  the  rules 
of  primogeniture  in  the  descent  of  estates, 
sufficiently  discovers  the  democratical  founda- 
tion upon  which  Penn  deliberately  resolved  to 
rear  his  infant  colony.  The  provisions  of  the 
criminal  portions  of  "  The  Great  Law"  have 
given  rise  to  some  diversity  of  opinion  ;  and  a 
late  historian*  seems  to  think  that  those  contra 
bonos  mores  pursue  minor  transsrressions  so 
far,  that  they  smack  of  puritanism  and  severity. 
It  is  true  that  drinking,  stage-plays,  cards,  cock- 
fighting,  bull  baits,  masks,  revels,  &c.  were 
forbidden,  and  punished  by  a  brief  imprison- 
ment or  a  trifling  penalty  ;  but  it  must  be  recol- 
lected that  these  amusements,  though  some  of 
them  are  permitted  at  the  present  day,  were 
very  likely  to  prove  hurtful  to  a  youthful  colo- 
ny, whose  duties  consisted  in  the  destruction 
of  the  immense  forests  that  surrounded  them, 
and  the  advancement  of  agricultural  and  com- 
mercial industry.  Penn  too,  as  a  man  and  a 
Christian,  was  anxious  to  reconstruct  the  so- 
cial and  moral  edifice  upon  purer  principles 
than  the  old  ;  but  thougii  intent  upon  this,  he 
used  neither  intolerance  nor  cruelty  to  aid  him 
in  the  workmanship.  No  evidence  of  either 
is  perceptible  in  his  code.  It  proclaimed  liberty 
to  all,  and  hailed  with  open  arms  professors  of 
every  religious  persuasion.  Let  the  sanguin- 
ary penalties  of  the  New  England  code,  of 
1641,  be  placed  in  opposition  to  its  mild  in- 
flictions ;  or  let  its  universal  toleration  be  con- 
trasted with  the  law  of  Connecticut,  passed  in 
1705,  against  Jieretics.^    If  more  be  wanting, 


*  Gordon. 

t  This  law  was  abolished  by  Queen  Anne.  After 
proscribing  all  kinds  of  heretics,  it  provides  in  parti- 
cular, that  Quakers  shall  be  imprisoned  or  sent  out 
of  the  colony  ;  that  all  unnecessary  discourse  with 
Q  uaktrs,  or  the  possession  of  their  books,  shall  be 
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it  mav  be  added,  that  Burke,  Anderson,  Old- 
niixon,  Father  O'Leary,  Ebeling,  and  most  of 
Penn's  biograghers,  unite  in  attributing  the 
superiority  of  Pennsylvania,  in  social  happiness 
and  domestic  quiet,  over  the  other  settlements 
in  America,  to  the  influence  of  his  early  laws. 

When  the  time  limited  in  the  charter  arrived, 
all  the  inhabitants,  in  compliance  with  its  in- 
junctions, were  summoned  by  the  proprietary  to 
attend  personally  in  convention.  A  fornri  of 
government  so  entirely  popular  being  waived 
by  general  consent,  the  power  of  legislation 
was  conferred  on  twelve  delegates  from  each 
of  the  counties,  nine  for  the  assembly  and  three 
for  the  council.  As  fears  were  expressed  that 
an  omission  to  use  the  legislative  franchise  in 
the  manner  pointed  out  by  the  constitution, 
rendered  that  instrument  a  nullity,  Penn  con- 
curred with  the  people  in  framing  a  new 
charter,  which,  after  reducing  the  assembly  to 
thirty-six  members,  and  the  council  to  eighteen, 
deprived  him,  as  governor,  of  his  treble  vote 
in  the  latter.  The  privileges  of  the  assembly 
were  likewise  amplified  by  a  resolution  of  the 
house,  approved  by  the  proprietary,  giving  to 
them  the  power  of  originating  as  well  as  re- 
jecting all  legislative  measures.  And  although 
a  "  courtly  member,"  as  we  are  told  by  Mr. 
Gordon,  objected  to  such  a  pretension,  it  can- 
not be  imputed  to  Penn,  for  we  know  not  that 
he  sanctioned  the  opposition  ;  and  we  are  di- 
rectly informed  by  Ebeling,  that  some  of  the 
members  endeavoured  to  extend  his  influence 
beyond  the  limits  which  he  himself  had  pre- 
scribed. Ebeling,  who  seems  coolly  to  have 
investigated  the  nature  and  consequences  of 
these  changes  in  the  charter,  as  well  as  justly 
appreciated  the  malevolence  of  "  The  Histori- 
cal Review,"  has  these  words  :  "It  is  not  to 
be  denied,  that  all  these  alterations  in  the  form 
of  government,  even  where  they  appeared  to 
increase  the  power  of  the  proprietary,  were 
still  more  favourable  to  the  freedom  of  the  in- 
habitants ;  and  the  pains  which  Penn  took  to 
simplify  the  constitution,  evince  his  foresight 
as  well  as  the  goodness  of  his  heart.  A  man 
of  Franklin's  mind  and  genius,  therefore,  should 
not  have  echoed  the  language  which  at  a  later 
period  was  held  by  a  discontented  assembly, 
and  should  not  have  accused  Penn  of  craftily 
endeavouring  to  lessen  the  freedom  that  he  had 
promised.  The  journals  of  the  assembly,  which 
this  severe  judge  himself  published,  bear  testi- 
mony that  "  that  body  solemnly  returned  thanks 
to  the  proprietary  for  granting  them  more 
liberty  tlian  they  had  expected."*  The  pro- 
prietary seemed  desirous  of  l  educing  to  prac- 
tice his  own  description  of  freedom,  by  making, 
in  fact,  the  people  "  parties  to  those  laws" 
which  their  representatives  enacted.  For  this 
purpose  all  bills  to  be  proposed  were  directed 
to  be  published,  to  enable  the  members  of  as- 
sembly, together  with  their  constituents,  in 
their  respective  counties,  to  deliberate  upon 
the  nature  and  tendency  of  each  previous  to 
the  general  session.    Such  is  the  character 


penal ;  and  that  the  master  of  a  vessel,  who  shall 
land  Quakers  without  carrying  them  away,  shall  i)ay 
iho  penally  of  £'20,  &c. 

*  Ebelinp's  History  of  Pennsylvania,  translated 
from  the  German,  by  Mr.  Du  Ponceau — Cliap.  iii. 
Hazard's  Register,  1  vol.  page  354. 


of  the  measures  taken,  involving  the  rights  and 
immunities  of  the  subject,  till  Penn's  departure 
from  the  province,  in  1684.  It 'is  needless  to 
follow  the  numerous  disputes  between  his  de- 
puties and  the  assembly  during  the  period  of 
his  absence.  No  doubt,  Blackwell  was  fre- 
quently perverse,  and  the  assembly  being  imper- 
fectly acquainted  with  their  legislative  duties, 
were  frequently  obstinate.  As  they  sometimes 
fancied  themselves  omnipotent  in  legislation, 
Penn  thought  propei-,  on  one  occasion,  to  re- 
prove them,  and  to  insist  upon  the  necessity 
of  his  ratification  :  "  The  assembly,"  says  he, 
"  as  they  call  themselves,  are  not  so  without 
the  governor  and  privy  council — no  speaker, 
clerk,  or  book,  belongs  to  them — the  people 
have  their  representatives  in  the  privy  coun- 
cil," &c. 

On  his  second  visit  to  the  province  in  1699, 
understanding  that  some  of  the  inhabitants 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  act  of  settlement 
ratified  by  Markharn  in  1696,  he  proposed  to 
them  the  substitution  of  another.  The  charter 
drawn  by  the  assembly,  and  even  more  liberal 
in  privileges  than  those  which  preceded  it, 
was  confirmed  by  the  proprietary  in  every  par- 
ticular which  had  relation  to  rights  and  civil 
immunities ;  but  those  articles  which  concern- 
ed property  and  entrenched  on  his  private 
estate,  he  cancelled,  at  once,  as  an  improper 
interference  and  evincing  an  unbecoming  rapa- 
city. This  being  the  last  charter  of  privileges, 
it  is  useless  to  pursue  the  history  further,  ex- 
cept to  remark  that  the  subsequent  discontents 
of  the  assembly  were  engendered  and  kept 
alive  by  a  factious  spirit — by  the  indiscretions 
and  follies  of  the  deputy  governors — and  by 
supposed  civil  and  financial  grievances  which 
had  no  existence.  The  bone  of  contention 
between  most  of  the  governors  and  the  differ- 
ent assemblies,  were  the  quit-rents,  which  the 
popular  party  affected  to  regard  as  unjust  and 
oppressive.  An  attempt  to  collect  them  ren- 
dered a  governor  immediately  unpopular.  They 
seem,  however,  to  have  been  a  fair  claim  on 
the  principles  of  compact,  and  as  such  were 
sanctioned  in  all  the  proprietary  establishments 
of  North  America.  Oldraixon,  in  his  history 
of  Carolina,  says,  "  every  planter  pays  one 
penny  an  acre  quit-rent,  unless  he  buys  it  off"." 
The  same  privilege  of  reducing  their  quit- 
rents,  was  accorded  by  Penn  to  the  inhabitants. 
In  his  description  of  the  province,  published 
in  1681,  immediately  after  the  ratification  of 
the  Royal  Charter,  and  before  a  single  adven- 
turer had  sailed  for  Pennsylvania,  he  thus 
alludes  to  the  subject :  "  and  for  the  quit-rent, 
one  English  shilling,  or  the  value  of  it,  yearly, 
for  a  hundred  acres;  which  such  as  will,  may 
now,  or  hereafter,  buy  off,  to  an  inconsiderable 
matter;  but  as  I  hold  by  a  stnall  rent  of  the 
king,  so  must  all  hold  of  me,  by  a  small  rent, 
for  their  own  security."  When  the  conviction 
became  prevalent  lliat  an  annual  render,  by 
way  of  feudal  acknowledgment,  was  necessary 
to  [)crfection  of  title,  since  the  proprietary  held 
by  a  similar  tenure  from  the  crown,  the  basis 
of  the  objection  was  instantly  changed.  It  was 
now  insisted  that  the  quit-rents  were  not  grant- 
ed for  the  private  advantage  of  the  proprietary, 
but  to  defray  the  expenses  of  government.  The 
fallacy  of  such  a  notion  is  too  readily  demon-  ' 


strated  to  require  an  elaborate  argument.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  a  quit-rent  of  one  shilling  for 
every  hundred  acres  formed  a  constituent  part 
of  the  conditions  of  sale — that  the  language 
any  where  used  is  not  susceptible  of  a  different 
meaning — that  a  public  appropriation  of  it, 
was  not  in  the  minds  of  the  original  purcha- 
sers— that  forty  shillings  in  hand,  and  one  shil- 
ling yearly  for  ever  were  the  consideration 
expressed  in  all  the  deeds* — and  that  there  is 
nothing  to  countenance  the  construction  con- 
tended for  either  in  the  original  frame  of  go- 
vernment, or  the  subsequent  political  conven- 
tions. In  every  light  in  which  it  can  be 
regarded,  it  was  certainly  reasonable  and  just ; 
for  the  pecuniary  consideration  of  the  grant  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  the  first  place,  was  a  debt  of 
£16,000  due  from  the  crown  to  Admiral  Penn, 
and  large  disbursements  were  unavoidable  in 
peopling  a  wilderness.  Penn,  therefore,  con- 
sidered these  quit-rents,  which,  though  trivial 
in  their  individual  amounts,  were  large  in  the 
aggregate,  as  contributing  to  his  indemnity, 
and  furnishing  a  lawful  source  of  personal  re- 
venue. 

{To  be  continued.') 


*  See  note  in  1  Proud,  p.  190. 

HYMN. 

OUR  GOD,  OUR  FATHER,  HEAR. 

By  Thomas  Pringle. 

When  morn  awakes  our  hearts. 

To  form  the  early  prayer  ; 
When  toil-worn  day  departs, 

And  gives  a  pause  to  care  ; 
When  those  our  souls  love  best 

Kneel  with  us  in  thy  fear. 
To  ask  thy  peace  and  rest — 

Our  God,  our  Father,  hear  ! 

When  worldly  snares  without. 

And  evil  thoughts  within. 
Of  grace  would  raise  a  doubt, 

Or  lure  us  back  to  sin ; 
When  human  strength  proves  frail. 

And  will  but  half  sincere  ; 
When  faith  begins  to  fail — 

Our  God,  our  Father,  hear  ! 

When  in  our  cup  of  mirth 

The  drop  of  trembling  falls. 
And  the  frail  props  of  earth 

Are  crumbling  round  our  walls  ; 
When  back  we  gaze  with  grief, 

And  forward  glance  with  fear ; 
When  faileth  man's  relief — 

Our  God,  our  Father,  hear  ! 

And  when  death's  awful  hand 

Unbars  the  gates  of  Time, 
Eternity's  dim  land 

Disclosing,  dread,  sublime  ; 
When  flesh  and  spirit  quake 

Before  Thee  to  appear — 
O,  then,  for  Jesus'  sake. 

Our  God,  our  Father,  hear  I 


THE  BIBLE. 

The  English  Court  Journal  mentions  that 
the  Duke  of  Sussex,  whose  passion  for  collect- 
ing copies  of  the  different  editions  of  the  Scrip- 
tures is  known,  has  in  his  library  no  fewer  than 
4,000  volumes  of  Bibles,  comprising  a  copy  of 
almost  every  edition  issued  from  the  press. 
This  collection  is  intended  to  be  bequeatlied 
to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
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FOa  THE  FRIEND. 

SIERHA  liEONE. 

This  colony  has  been  the  object  of  unceasing 
attack  by  the  partizans  of  slavery,  from  its  first 
establishment  unto  the  present  hour.  For 
many  years,  there  was  too  much  ground  for 
their  objections;  the  true  interests  of  the  colo- 
ny, and  the  original  design  of  its  foundation, 
were  grossly  misunderstood  or  disregarded, 
and  a  lavish  expenditure  of  life  and  money 
seemed  to  be  the  only  fruits  of  this  noble  en- 
terprise. A  better  system,  however,  gradu- 
ally gained  the  ascendancy,  especially  after 
the  appointment  of  General  Turner,  as  go- 
vernor of  the  colony,  whose  system  of  re- 
form has  since  been  prosecuted  most  success- 
fully by  his  successor.  Sir  Neill  Campbell, 
aided  by  Majors  Denham  and  Ricketts.  The 
recent  attempts  to  prevail  upon  tiie  British 
ministry  to  abandon  t'he  settlement  have,  by  in- 
ducing an  inquiry  into  its  present  situation, 
elicited  many  interesting  facts,  a  summary 
of  which  is  here  abstracted  from  the  Anti- 
slavery  Monthly  Reporter,  for  the  fourtli  month 
last.  In  order  to  render  them  intelligible,  the 
following  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  colony  is 
republished  from  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia. 

"  The  fii'st  settlers  in  Sierra  Leone  were  the 
Portuguese.    The  English  afterwards  estab- 
lished a  footing  in  Ranee  Island,  in  tlie  middle 
of  the  river;  but  it  was  not  till  near  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century  that  the  negro  colony 
was  established.    In  1783,  Dr.  Smeathman 
suggested  the  idea  of  it.    After  the  American 
war,  a  number  of  negroes,  who  were  dis- 
charged from  the  army  and  navy,  were  collect- 
ed to  the  amount  of  about  400,  and  along  with 
about  60  whites,  they  were  embarked  on  board 
transports,  furnished  by  government,  and  were 
conveyed  to  Sierra  Leone,  where  they  arrived 
on  the  9th  May,  1787,  witli  arms,  provisions, 
and  agricultural  implements.    Captain  Thom- 
son, of  the  Nautilus,  purchased  a  piece  of 
ground  20  miles  square,  from  king  Haimbanna. 
A  proper  scite  for  a  town,  called  Freetown, 
was  chosen,  occupying  a  rising  ground  front- 
inc  the  sea.    When  the  land   was  divided 
among  the  colonists,  they  abandoned  them- 
selves°to  indolence  and  vice;  and  the  conse- 
quence of  this  was  a  dreadful  mortality,  which 
reduced  them  to  276.    In  addition  to  that  ca- 
lamity, the  town  was  plundered  in  1789,  by  an 
African  chief,  who  compelled  the  colonists  to 
seek  for  shelter  in  Ranee  Island.    In  1791, 
Mr.  Falconbridge  went  out  with  a  supply  of 
stores.    He  collected  the  scattered  colonists, 
and  having  persuaded  the  native  chiefs  to  cede 
again  the  former  territory,  a  new  scite  for  the 
colony  was  chosen  at  Grenville  Town.  While 
these  things  were  going  on,  the  original  African 
Association  was  incorporated,  and  immediately 
sent  out  five  ships,  with  stores,  articles  of  trade, 
and  several   new   settlers.    A  considerable 
number  of  whites  and  free  negroes,  to  the 
amount  of  1200,  who  had  taken  shelter  in 
Nova  Scotia,  after  the  American  war,  accepted 
of  the  offer  of  the  company  to  go  to  Sierra 
Leone;  and  they  arrived  there  in  1792.  Free- 
town was  again  made  the  capital  of  the  colony, 
and  for  some  time  it  flourished.  Discontents, 
however,  soon  arose,  and  complaints  were 
made  to  the  company  by  the  Nova  Scotia  ne- 


groes, respecting  the  lowness  of  their  wages,  and 
the  higii  prices  of  the  company's  goods.  When 
these  dissatisfactions  were  removed,  (he  town 
was  plundered  ni  September,  1 794,  by  a  French 
squadron,  and  the  colonists  were  thrown  into 
the  most  destitute  condition.  The  company, 
however,  repaired  this  disaster;  but  so  great 
had  been  their  losses,  and  so  profuse  the  ex- 
penditure, that  they  found  it  prudent  to  make 
an  arrangement  with  government,  by  which 
Sierra  Leone  was  placed,  like  other  colonies, 
under  its  jurisdiction. 

"The  establishment  of  the  African  Institution, 
about  that  time,  for  the  improving  (he  condi- 
tion of  that  vast  continent,  induced  government 
to  place  Sierra  Leone  under  its  management. 
The  method  which  they  adopted  for  recruiting 
its  population  was,  to  send  to  the  colony  all  the 
negroes  captured  by  the  "vessels  sent  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  slave  trade.  From  this  source  of 
supply,  the  colony  has  rapidly  increased  in 
numbers,  and  the  colonists  now  enjoy  all  the 
advantages  of  English  law.  From  the  un- 
jjcalthiness  of  the  climate,  and  the  smaliness  of 
the  salaries  allowed,  it  has  been  found  diflicult 
to  get  qualified  persons  to  fill  the  official  sta- 
tions. These  evils,  however,  have  gradually 
diminished.  Tiie  colony  now  consists  of  six- 
teen small  villages  or  towns,  the  population  of 
which,  in  1818,  was  9,5(55;  whereas,  in  1820, 
it  had  risen  to  12,509,  and  in  1825,  it  was  es- 
timated at  18,000." 

"  The  principal  town  of  this  colony  is  Free- 
town. The  next  town  of  importance  is  Re- 
gent's town,  established  in  1813.  When  this 
town  was  visited  in  1816  by  Mr.  Johnson,  the 
missionary  teacher,  he  found  it  occupied  by 
1 100"  captured  negioes  from  22  different  na- 
tions. The  most  deadly  enmities  prevailed 
among  them.  Some  lived  in  the  woods,  sub- 
sisting by  plunder,  and  by  stealing  fowls,  which 
they  ate  raw.  When  clothes  were  given  them, 
they  either  threw  them  away  or  sold  them. 
Destitute  of  the  idea  even  that  marriage  was  a 
tie,  they  were  addicted  to  the  most  shameful 
debaucheries,  and,  crowded  together  in  their 
miserable  huts,  they  contracted  various  dis- 
eases, of  which  several  died  every  day;  and, 
in  the  first  years  of  the  colony,  there  were  onlj 
six  births  among  these  1100  individuals.  A 
deplorable  superstition  prevailed  among  them. 
They  erected  numerous  chapels  in  honour  of 
the  evil  spirit.  Nothing  could  induce  them  to 
cultivate  the  fields,  and  the  few  that  did  exer- 
cise that  species  of  industry,  had  their  crops 
destroyed  by  their  neighbours.  By  the  exer- 
tions of  Mr.  Johnson,  and  a  few  intelligent 
negroes,  the  most  remarkable  improvements 
were  effected.  The  negroes  were  at  length 
civilized;  they  now  lead  a  quiet  and  laborious 
life.  They  frequent  divine  service.  Several 
of  them  partake  of  the  sacrament,  and  many 
of  them  lead  a  truly  Christian  life.  By  their 
industry,  Regent's  Town  has  been  laid  out  with 
great  regularity.  Nineteen  new  streets  have 
been  formed,  and  good  roads  made  in  its  vici- 
nity. Among  its  buildings  there  is  already  a 
good  church  built  of  stone;  a  government 
house,  a  house  for  the  clergyman,  a  bridge  of 
several  arches,  school-houses  and  ware-houses, 
and  many  of  the  houses  of  the  natives  are 
built  of  good  stone.    All  of  the  people  are 


farmers.  Every  house  has  an  enclosed  garden 
attached  to  it.  The  land  in  the  vicinity  is 
cleared  and  under  cultivation,  and  in  some  pla- 
ces even  to  the  distance  of  three  miles.  Vege- 
tables, and  all  the  finest  fruits  of  the  torrid  zone, 
are  raised  in  abundance,  and  of  domestic  ani- 
mals there  is  an  ample  supply.  Many  of  the 
negroes,  at  the  same  time,  carry  on  trades.  In 
1818,  there  were  50  masons  and  bricklayers, 
40  carpenters,  30  sawyers,  30  shingle  makers, 
20  tailors,  4  blacksmiths,  and  2  butchers.  In 
that  way  upwards  of  600  negroes  provided  for 
their  own  maintenance.  The  females  have 
learned  to  make  their  own  clothes.  In  1818, 
about  400  couple  had  been  married.  About 
fourteen  hundred  attend  divine  service;  and  the 
schools,  which  began  with  140  children  and 
GO  adults,  now  contain  above  500  scholars. 

"  The  excellence  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
qualities  of  the  pupils,  suggested  to  the  society 
belonging  to  the  Church  of  England,  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  seminary  called  the  Christian 
Instihtte,  where  the  young  natives  may  be  pre- 
pared for  the  missionary  service.  This  estab- 
lishment, at  first  founded  at  Leicester,  was  af- 
terwards transferred  to  Regent's  town,  and  it 
now  contains  a  considerable  number  of  pupils 
from  12  to  18  years  of  age.  Several  of  them 
who  have  already  gone  out,  have  paved  the 
way  for  the  missionaries  in  the  interior  of  Af- 
rica. They  carried  along  with  them  the  first 
elements  of  civilization,  and  disposed  their  less 
cultivated  brethren  to  submit  to  the  discipline 
of  Christianity. 

"  The  townships  of  Charlotte,  Leopold,  Glou- 
cester, and  Wilberforce,  are  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Freetown,  and,  along  with  Free- 
town, contains  upwards  of  2000  scholars  in  a 
regular  course  of  instruction. 

"  In  consequence  of  these  accessions  to  the 
population,  four  new  and  more  distant  stations 
have  been  founded  since  1818,  viz:  Waterloo. 
Wellington  near  Kissey,  Hastings,  and  York. 
The  three  first  are  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
colony,  while  York  is  on  the  south-west  side, 
bordering  on  the  Sherbros,  among  whom  a 
settlement  called  Kent  had  already  been 
formed." 

(To  be  continued.') 


FOR  THE  FEIEND. 

PENN  ON  EDUCATION. 

We  oflen  hear  it  said  that  the  primitive 
Friends  were  a  very  illiterate  class  of  men  ; 
and  the  assertion  being  frequently  repeated  and 
seldom  denied,  it  has  gained  a  degree  of  credit 
to  which  it  is  not  entitled;  and  even  some  who 
profess  to  be  members  of  the  Society,  have 
been  weak  enough  to  adduce  it  as  an  argument 
against  liberal  education.  That  there  were 
among  the  early  Quakers  many  excellent  men, 
whose  opportunities  of  literary  improvement 
had  been  limited,  I  readily  admit;  but  of  those 
who  were  most  useful  and  conspicuous  in  the 
infant  Society,  a  large  proportion  were  men 
who  had  received  the  best  education  which  the 
kingdom  afforded, — and  some  of  them  had 
studied  in  the  colleges  on  the  continent.  Per- 
haps there  were  few,  however,  whose  minds  had 
been  more  carefully  cultivated  than  William 
Penn's;  and  he  appears  to  have  entertained  a 
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lively  sense  of  the  advantages  he  derived  there- 
from; and  to  the  latest  period  of  life  evinced  a 
strong  desire  to  promote  the  advancement  of 
useful  learning. 

The  following  extract  from  Clarkson's  life 
of  this  great  man,  has  interested  me,  and  may 
perhaps  prove  acceptable  to  the  readers  of"  Tlie 
Friend." 

"A.  D.  1681.  About  this  time  William 
Penn  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety. He  had  before  been  acquainted  with 
the  celebrated  Dr.  John  Wallis,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  chief  instruments  in  founding  it; 
but  in  the  present  year  he  wrote  him  a  letter, 
in  which  he  expressed  the  satisfaction  he  felt 
on  hearing  of  the  progress  of  the  institution, 
as  well  as  the  high  opinion  he  entertained  of 
the  advantages  which  would  result  to  science 
from  its  labours;  and  in  which,  (as  he  was  now 
going  out  to  Pennsylvania,)  he  offered  to  con- 
tribute to  its  usefulness  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power." 

Conscious  of  the  benefits  he  had  derived 
from  a  liberal  education,  Penn  was  desirous 
that  his  children  might  also  enjoy  them;  and 
when  about  leaving  his  native  country  to  settle 
the  affairs  of  the  new  colony  in  America,  he 
gives  the  following  instructions  to  his  wife,  re- 
specting the  education  of  their  offspring,  viz: 

"  For  their  learning,  be  liberal.  Spai'e  no 
cost;  for  by  such  parsimony,  all  is  lost  that  is 
saved:  but  let  it  be  useful  knowledge,  such  as 
is  consistent  with  truth  and  godliness,  not  cher- 
ishing a  vain  conversation  or  idle  mind;  but 
ingenuity  mixed  with  industry  is  good  for  the 
body  and  mind  too.  I  recommend  the  useful 
parts  of  mathematics,  building  houses  or  ships, 
measuring,  surveying,  dialling,  navigation:  but 
agriculture  is  especially  in  my  eye ;  let  my 
children  be  husbandmenand  housewives;  itisin- 
dustrious,  healthy,  honest,  and  of  good  example, 
like  Abraham  and  the  holy  ancients,  who 
pleased  God  and  obtained  a  good  report.  This 
leads  to  consider  the  works  of  God  and  nature, 
of  things  that  are  good,  and  diverts  the  mind 
from  being  taken  up  with  the  vain  arts  and  in 
ventions  of  a  luxurious  world.  It  is  commen- 
dable in  the  princes  of  Germany,  and  the 
nobles  of  that  empire,  that  they  have  all  their 
children  instructed  in  some  useful  occupation 
Rather  keep  an  ingenious  person  in  the  house 
to  teach  them,  than  send  them  to  schools,  too 
many  evil  impressions  being  commonly  receiv- 
ed there.  Be  sure  to  observe  their  genius, 
and  do  not  cross  it  as  to  learning;  let  them  not 
dwell  too  long  on  one  thing,  but  let  their 
change  be  agreeable,  and  all  their  diversions 
have  some  little  bodily  labour  in  them." 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  Friends  at  the 
present  juncture,  to  two  or  three  passages  in 
the  above  quotation.  The  first  is,  that  in  the 
education  of  their  children,  they  may  follow 
the  advice  of  Penn  to  his  wife,  "  For  their 
learning,  he  libekal;  and  spare  no  cost'' 
which  is  within  the  reach  of  tiieir  means. 
There  is  scarcely  any  truth  more  frequently  or 
strongly  confirmed  by  daily  experience,  than 
that  where  parents  cramp  the  education  of 
their  offspring  from  the  fear  of  expense,  whe- 
ther of  time  or  money,  "  by  such  parsimony, 
all  is  lost  that  is  saved"  and  much  more.  It  is 
not  only  a  mean,  but  it  is  a  short-sighted  policy; 


for  without  knowledge  the  greatest  \vealth 
would  only  prove  a  burden.  Liberal  instruc- 
tion in  literature,  in  the  useful  arts  and  sciences 
— habits  of  close  reflection,  of  docility  and 
steady  perseverance,  and  those  correct  moral 
and  religious  principles  which  form  a  part  of 
every  well-digested  system  of  education,  will 
constitute  a  more  valuable  and  lasting  inherit 
ance,  than  all  the  treasures  of  gold  and  silver 
which  a  parent  can  accumulate  for  his  children 

The  present  situation  of  many  of  the  schools 
within  our  limits,  renders  another  portion  of 
the  advice  of  William  Penn  peculiarly  perti- 
nent. It  is  known  to  Friends,  that  in  many 
places  the  separatists  have  taken  possession  of 
the  school  houses,  and  employed  teachers  of 
their  own  persuasion.  The  scholars  too  are 
principally  the  children  of  such  persons;  conse- 
quently there  is  a  danger,  as  William  Penn  ob- 
serves, of  "  many  evil  impressions  being  re- 
ceived there"  if  the  children  of  Friends  are 
sent  to  them.  Perhaps  few  Friends  have  the 
requisite  means  for  "  keeping  an  ingenious  per- 
son in  the  house  to  teach  them,"  which  is  the 
remedy  he  suggests,  and  yet  in  some  neigh- 
bourhoods this  might  be  accomplished  with  but 
a  small  sacrifice  of  money.  When  two  or 
three  or  four  families  live  contiguous,  they 
might  jointly  employ  a  qualified  person  to  in- 
struct their  children,  at  one  of  the  houses  most 
conveniently  situated,  and  thus  secure  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  select  school,  as  well  as  the  su- 
pervision of  the  parents  between  school  hours. 
But  some  more  general  remedy  must  be  de- 
vised to  meet  the  existing  difficulties;  and  to 
accomplish  this,  there  must  be  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  parents  to  pay  liberally  for  the  in- 
struction of  their  children.  If  the  price  was 
double  what  it  usually  has  been,  and  the  Friends 
of  each  preparative  meeting  could  establish  a 
school  for  their  own  children  only,  even  if  the 
number  of  pupils  was  but  half  the  ordinary 
amount  in  country  schools,  the  teacher  would 
be  as  fully  compensated,  the  childien  better 
taught,  because  his  attention  would  be  less  di- 
vided, and  they  would  in  a  good  degree  be  pre- 
served from  the  contamination  of  corrupt  prin- 
ciples and  evil  examples.  As  this  is  a  subject 
of  primary  importance,  both  to  the  children 
and  to  the  Society,  I  wish  again  to  press  upon 
Friends  the  advice  of  Penn:  "  For  the  learn- 
ing of  your  children,  be  liberal.  Spare  no 
cost;  for  by  such  parsimony,  all  is  lost  that  is 
saved." 

I  must  not  close  these  hasty  remarks  with- 
out saying  a  few  words  respecting  West-town 
School.  The  objection  made  by  Penn  to 
mixed  schools  in  general,  does  not  apply  to 
this.  The  institution  is  superintended,  and 
the  scholars  taught,  by  persons  who  are  con- 
cerned to  promote  their  moral  and  religious, 
as  well  as  literary  improvement;  and  I  know 
of  no  boarding  school,  where  a  concerned 
parent  could  place  his  children  with  greater 
hopes  of  their  being  preserved  from  the  influ- 
ence of  evil  principles  or  habits,  than  in  this 
excellent  seminary.  Circumstanced  as  many 
Friends  are,  remote  from  the  body  of  Society 
and  in  situations  where  select  schools  cannot 
be  supported,  West-town  boarding  school  pre- 
sents advantages  which  a  religious  parent  can- 


not fail  highly  to  prize;  and  the  recent  reduc- 
tion in  the  price,  places  it  within  the  reach, 
even  of  those  whose  means  may  be  very  much 
restricted.  A.  G.  R. 

6  mo.  24th,  1830. 


From  the  United  States  Journal. 
AN  INCIDENT  AT  NAVARINO. 
The  firing  having  ceased  atNavarino,  Sir  Edward 
Codrington  sent  a  lieutenant  on  board  Moharen  Bey's 
ship,  to  offer  any  medical  assistance  they  might  want. 
This  vessel,  with  a  crew  of  probablj'  more  than  a 
thousand  men,  had  but  one  medical  officer  on  board, 
and  he  had,  unfortunately,  been  the  first  man  killed 
in  the  action.  Her  loss  had  been  immense,  and  they 
had  not  thrown  the  dead  overboard,  nor  removed  the 
wounded  to  the  cockpit,  and  the  decks  presented  a 
most  horrible  scene  of  gore  and  mangled  bodies. 
Amidst  the  frightful  spectacle,  about  a  dozen  of  the 
principal  Turkish  officers,  superbly  dressed,  sat  in 
the  cabin  upon  crimsoned  ottomans,  smoking  with 
inconceivable  apathy,  while  slaves  were  handing 
them  their  coffee.  Seeing  the  English  uniform  ap- 
proach the  cabin,  they  ordered  ottomans  and  coffee 
for  the  lieutenant,  who,  however,  quickly  told  them 
that  he  had  more  important  business  to  attend  to. 
He  gave  the  admiral's  compliments,  and  offered  any 
assistance.  The  Turks,  with  frigid  composure,  calm- 
ly replied,  that  they  stood  in  need  of  no  assistance 
whatever.  "  Shall  not  our  surgeons  attend  to  your 
wounded  ?"  "  No,"  gravely  replied  the  Turk, 
"  wounded  men  want  no  assistance,  they  will  soon 
die."  Returning  to  the  Asia,  and  communicating 
this  scene.  Sir  Edward,  after  some  meditation,  said  : 
"  Did  you  observe  among  them  a  remarkably  fine, 
handsome  man,  with  a  beard  more  full  and  black 
than  the  rest?"  "  Yes, I  obseri'cd  him,  he  was  sittimr 
next  to  the  admiral."  "  Return  on  board,  and  in- 
duce him,  or  compel  him,  to  go  with  you  on  board 
the  Genoa,  and  keep  him  there  until  I  see  him." 
The  Turk  repaired  on  board  the  Genoa  without  any 
difficulty,  accompanied  by  several  persons  whom  he 
requested  our  officer  to  take  with  him.  Sir  Edward 
was  closeted  with  him  for  a  long  time,  when  he  or- 
dered the  lieutenant  to  put  the  secretary  and  his 
companions  on  shore  at  day-break,  wherever  they 
might  choose  to  land.  Rowing  on  shore,  they  saw 
the  wreck  of  a  mast,  on  which  about  a  score  of  wound- 
ed or  exhausted  Turks  were  endeavouring  to  save 
themselves.  "  I  must  rescue  these  poor  fellows  " 
said  the  lieutenant  anxiously.  "•  They  are  only  com- 
mon soldiers,  and  will  soon  die — never  mind  them  " 
said  the  Turk  with  the  most  grave  composure.  "  It 
is  my  duty,  and  if  I  do  not  help  them,  I  should  dis- 
grace the  service,  and  be  reproved  by  the  admiral." 
Saying  which,  the  lieutenant  pulled  for  the  mast, 
and  succeeded  in  saving  about  a  dozen  of  these  un- 
happy wretches.  As  soon  as  they  were  stowed  in 
the  bottom  of  the  boat,  the  Turk,  after  a  short  but 
profound  meditation,  suddenly  burst  into  an  immo- 
derate fit  of  laughter.  "What  is  the  matter?"  cried 
the  astonished  lieutenant;  "what  is  here  to  launh 
at?"  " Laugh  1"  exclaimed  tlie  Turk,  with  bitter 
sarcasm,  "  laugh  1 — you  English  are  a  singular  peo- 
ple; yesterday  you  came  into  the  bay  whilst  we 
were  quiet  at  our  coffee;  you  knocked  our  ships  to 
pieces,  killed  or  mangled  all  our  men,  till  the  fleet  is 
one  vast  slaughter-house,  and  this  morning  you  pre- 
tend to  bo  so  humane,  that  you  cannot  pass  a  score 
of  wounded  soldiers,  without  putting  j'ourself  out  of 
the  way  to  save  them."  The  lieutenant  was  asto- 
nished, and  having  no  reply  to  offer  to  this  odd  view 
of  the  case,  they  proceeded  to  llie  shore  in  profound 
silence. 

CIRCULAR. 

Bible  .Association  of  Friends  in  .America. 
The  corresponding  committee  respectfully 
call  the  attention  of  the  Auxiliary  Bible  Asso- 
ciations, to  the  propriety  of  appointing  com- 
mittees for  the  purpose  of  making  an  early  and. 
thorough  examination  into  the  situation  of  the 
families  and  schools  of  Friends,  in  their  respec- 
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live  limits,  and  ascertaining  whether  there  is 
any  deficiency  in  tlie  supply  of  Bibles. 

In  several  places,  where  no  deficiency  was 
suspected,  a  diligent  search  has  disclosed  the 
painful  fact,  that  many  families  were  not  sup- 
plied ;  and  the  committee  apprehend,  that  if 
the  same  plan  is  faithfully  pursued  in  other 
places,  a  similar  result  will  be  obtained.  As 
it  is  important,  that  measures  should  be  taken 
to  supply  the  want  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as 
early  as  practicable,  it  is  earnestly  desired, 
that  the  committees  would  enter  on  the  service 
immediately  after  their  appointment,  and  trans- 
mit the  result  of  their  inquiries  to  either  of  the 
undersigned,  in  order  that  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  copies  maybe  forwarded,  soon  after  the 
Bible  is  printed.  Signed 

John  Paul,  No.  162,  North  5th  street. 

Isaac  Collins,  No.  129,  Filbert  street. 

Thomas  Evans,  N.  E.  corner  of  Third 
and  Spruce  streets. 
Philadelphia,  Qmo.  30th,  1830. 


The  article  below  was  forwarded  for  inser- 
tion in  "  The  Friend,"  by  a  relative  of  the 
writer.  It  is  evidently  the  dictate  of  a  con- 
templative and  observant  mind,  and  partakes 
of  the  spirit  of  sound  Christian  philosophy. 

P.  F.  of  Nantucket  Avas  a  worthy  member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  in  the  station  of  an 
elder,  and  deceased  in  the  5th  mo.  1789. 
Among  liis  papers  was  found  the  following 
piece  in  his  own  hand-writing.  It  is  without 
date,  and  by  the  tenor  appears  to  have  been 
written  during  the  American  revolution. 

"  To  those  who  are  eager  to  hear  the  news: 

"Observing  of  late,  in  all  sorts  of  people, 
an  eager  desire  and  inclination  to  hear  the 
news;  every  one  wishing  to  hear  what  would 
best  please  himself,  with  so  much  anxiety,  as  if 
our  happiness  was  to  be  determined  by  the 
depression  of  one  party  of  men,  and  the  supe- 
riority of  another;  it  naturally  leads  me  to  re- 
flect a  little  on  the  extent  of  human  happiness, 
or  rather  wherein  it  consists:  the  more  I  think 
of  this,  as  well  as  a  number  of  events  that  I 
daily  see  and  hear  of,  confirms  it  to  me  beyond 
all  doubt,  that  our  only  happiness  is  a  sincere 
obedience  to  that  word  of  truth  in  our  hearts, 
that  leads  into  all  truth;  being  fixed  here,  our 
inward  peace  and  quiet  will  have  no  necessary 
connexion  or  dependence  on  any  outward  cir- 
cumstances whatsoever.  "  Ye  are  not  of  the 
world,"  said  our  Saviour,  "  even  as  I  am  not 
of  the  world:"  now  if  this  is  our  case,  what 
have  we  to  do  with  the  world,  any  more  than 
our  Saviour  had?  for  if  we  are  not  of  the 
world,  it  is  certain  the  world  can  afford  us 
neither  happiness  nor  misery.  What  is  acted  in 
America  or  Britain,  no  more  concerns  us,  (I 
mean  as  to  our  real  happiness  or  misery,)  than 
if  the  same  things  were  done  in  China  or  Ja- 
pan, or  in  the  imaginary  world  of  the  moon. 
Why  then  tliis  eager  thirst  to  hear  or  tell  some 
new  thing?  Again,  "  as  many  as  are  the  sons 
of  God,  are  led  by  the  spirit  of  God."  Now 
God  is  light  and  love  in  the  highest  perfection, 
and  if  we  are  led  by  his  spirit,  we  shall  feel  a 
good  will  towards  every  creature  under  Hea- 
ven, for  whom  Christ  died;  we  shall  desire  the 


happiness  of  all  mankind,  as  God  desires  and 
delights  in  the  happiness  of  all  mankind.  Now, 
if  we  are  truly  tlius  led  and  governed,  how 
can  we  receive  the  least  secret  pleasure  and 
delight  in  hearing  that  a  number  of  our  fellow 
men  are  destroyed  by  fire  and  sword  ?  or  how 
will  it  be  possible  for  us  to  wish  the  destruc- 
tion of  one  party  of  men  who  are  our  brethren, 
or  the  elevation  of  another  party  who  are  like- 
wise our  brethren,  for  the  sake  of  some  sup- 
posed future  advantage,  which  perhaps  may 
never  happen  to  us?  Is  it  not  better  sincerely 
to  wish  the  good  of  all — and  to  do  good,  and 
only  good,  to  all — and  leave  the  event  of  all 
to  the  great  Lord  of  the  universe? 

"  If  our  happiness  depends  on  any  outward 
circumstances,  we  shall  be  happy  or  miserable, 
according  as  things  go  well  or  ill;  but  if  our 
happiness  grows  irom  a  right  root,  there  is 
nothing  that  can  happen  to  us  from  without, 
that  can  do  us  the  least  harm.  "  All  things 
shall  work  together  for  good,  to  those  that  love 
and  fear  God."  Those  things  that  may  happen 
six  months  hence,  can  no  more  hurt  us,  than 
those  things  that  shall  happen  six  centuries 
hence.  Let  us  then  be  resigned  to  the  Divine 
Providence;  let  us  find  out  our  own  business, 
and  keep  steadily  to  it;  let  us  forsake  all  that 
is  evil  and  wrong,  and  turn  to  the  hand  that 
smites  us;  let  us  not  be  afraid  with  any  slavish 
fear  of  what  perhaps  may  never  come  to  pass; 
let  us  esteem  all  mankind  our  brethren,  made 
of  one  blood;  let  us  wish  well  to  all,  to  all  na- 
tions and  to  all  parties,  and  to  every  individual 
of  the  human  race;  let  us  possess  our  souls  in 
patience,  in  constant  and  earnest  hope,  and 
faith,  and  desire  of  a  better  and  more  endu- 
ring habitation,  when  our  earthly  tabernacle  is 
dissolved." 


A  great  work  among  the  Jeios  in  Turkey. 

The  agent  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  at  Smyrna,  in  a  letter  dated  December 
17th,  states  that,  at  the  time  of  the  baptism  of 
the  sixteen  Jews  at  Constantinople,  of  which 
we  gave  an  account  some  time  since,  forty 
move  were  on  the  point  of  being  admitted  into 
Christ's  church,  but  were  prevented  by  the 
Jews,  who  got  intimation  of  their  intention. 
"  And  now,"  he  adds,  "  upwards  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  Jews  are  known  to  be  desirous  of  bap- 
tism :  God  only  knows  how  many  more  would 
come  forward  and  acknowledge  Christ  to  be  the 
Messiah,  if  they  could  do  so.  How  manifest 
it  is  that  the  Almighty  is  now  opening  the  eyes 
of  the  reserved  remnant  of  Israel.  His  holy 
word  is  undoubtedly  working  this  great  miracle. 
May  the  time  be  fast  approaching  for  the  re- 
ception of  Israel !"  The  following  particulars 
are  from  a  letter  of  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Lewis,  a 
missionary  of  the  London  Jews'  Society,  who 
arrived  at  Smyrna  on  the  4th  of  December. 

"  I  am  anxious  to  inform  you  that  my  first 
concern  on  coming  here  was,  to  make  inquiries 
respecting  John  Baptist  and  his  brethren,  who 
have  embraced  Christianity.  I  leai'ned  they 
were  still  in  Kaiserieh,  (the  ancient  Cesarea 
of  Cappadocia,)  or  the  neighbourhood,  in  exile, 
to  the  number  of  eighteen  or  twenty  ;  some 
say  three  and  twenty.  They  are  lodged,  I  un- 
derstand, in  an  Armenian  convent,  but  how 


they  are  maintained,  whether  by  their  own 
means,  or  otherwise,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain.  Other  particulars  with  regard  to 
them,  we  are  as  yet  equally  ignorant  of,  ex- 
cepting, indeed,  that  it  is  said  by  the  Armeni- 
ans, they  are  all  good  Christians,  and  spend 
their  hours  in  studying  the  New  Testament." 
Again,  he  writes  : 

"•  I  have  been  assured  that  there  are  about 
a  hundred  and  fifty  more  Jews  at  Constantinople 
known  to  be  ready  to  embrace  the  faith,  as 
soon  as  those  who  are  in  exile  at  Cesarea  are 
given  their  freedom  ;  and  it  is  supposed,  that 
when  the  spirit  of  persecution  ceases,  many 
others  will  immediately  apply  for  baptism,  who 
are  for  the  present  keeping  their  intentions 
concealed.  It  is  gratifying  to  think  that  even 
several,  (as  I  have  been  informed  is  the  case,) 
unwilling  to  delay  so  long  as  others,  obtained 
baptism  of  the  Armenians  privately,  and  fled 
from  Constantinople  before  it  was  discovered 
that  they  had  done  so.  It  is  said  they  have 
come  down  towards  Smyrna,  but  keep  them- 
selves concealed.  If  such  should  really  be  the 
case,  I  trust  they  have  scattered  themselves  in 
places  where  there  are  other  Jews,  so  that  they 
may  be  the  means  of  spreading  abroad  amongst 
their  brethren  the  name  and  faith  of  Christ ; 
and  then  it  will  be,  perhaps,  as  in  the  days  of 
the  first  great  persecution  against  the  church 
at  Jerusalem,  when  the  wrath  of  man  was  in 
so  wonderful  a  manner  overruled  for  the  fur- 
therance of  Christianity.  Indeed,  the  signs  of 
the  times,  at  least  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
seem  and  ought  to  encourage  us  in  no  Httle 
degree ;  having,  moreover,  the  promises  on 
our  side,  and  knowing  that  God  is  able,  of  a 
truth,  to  accomplish  all  that  he  has  promised, 
in  a  way  to  confound  the  wisdom  of  man,  and 
to  put  us  all  to  shame." — JY.  York  Observer. 


The  French  journals  speak  of  the  results  of 
the  honourable  enterprise  of  M.  Champollion 
the  younger,  who  has  just  returned  from  Egypt 
after  twenty  months'  absence,  as  highly  nume- 
rous and  important.  This  traveller  has  brought 
with  him  a  collection  of  1600  designs,  the 
greater  part  coloured,  relating  to  a  multitude 
of  subjects,  historical,  religious,  and  civil.  The 
notices  they  give  of  the  domestic  life,  arts,  and 
manners  of  the  Egyptians,  are  said  to  be  al- 
most complete.  Among  them  are  views  exe- 
cuted on  a  large  scale,  giving,  it  is  said,  a  just 
idea  of  the  magnificence  and  vastness  of  Egyp- 
tian architecture.  M.  Champollion  has  col- 
lected a  multitude  of  authentic  facts  illustrating 
the  history  of  the  most  ancient  periods.  In  the 
mean  time,  he  has  not  neglected  the  interest 
of  the  museum  entrusted  to  his  charge.  Many 
choice  articles  have  been  added  to  the  royal 
collection.  Several  chests  of  antiquities  have 
already  arrived  in  Paris,  and  the  Astrolabe  is 
to  convey  from  Toulon  to  Havre  the  monu- 
ments of  great  bulk,  such  as  the  sarcophagi, 
bas-reliefs,  and  the  Egyptian  and  Greek  mum- 
mies. Among  the  articles  brought  home  by 
M.  Champollion,  is  a  bronze  statue  inlaid  with 
golden  ornaments.  A  series  of  zoological  sub- 
jects is  also  mentioned,  copied  by  the  traveller 
from  one  of  the  most  ancient  tombs  of  Egypt. 
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The  progress  of  the  colonization  scheme, 
and  of  the  settlement  in  Liberia,  appears  in- 
creasingly to  attract  the  attention,  and  to  en- 
gage the  feelings  of  our  fellow  citizens.  It  is 
unquestionably  a  most  important  enterprise, 
and  pregnant  with  very  hopeful  prospects  to  the 
cause  of  humanity.  We  learn  with  satisfaction, 
that  another  expedition  to  Africa  is  contem- 
plated, provided  the  requisite  funds  can  be 
obtained — a  ship  with  250  manumitted  slaves, 
to  be  despatched  about  the  first  of  the  ninth 
month  next.  This  will  again  furnish  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  exercise  of  liberality,  and  the 
fact  that  so  small  a  sum  as  twenty-five  dollars, 
will  be  sufficient  to  relieve  a  fellow  creature 
from  bondage,  and  constitute  him  a  member 
of  the  flourishing  colony  of  Liberia,  will,  we 
should  apprehend,  stimulate  many  to  become 
contributors.  From  a  highly  interesting  letter 
of  Captain  Sherman,  written  since  his  return, 
and  dated,  Philadelphia,  May  10th,  1830,  we 
shall  make  a  few  extracts. 

As  you  expressed  a  wish  tliat  I  should  commit  to 
writing  some  account"  of  our  colony  in  Africa,  for 
your  own  information  and  tliat  of  your  friends,  I 
with  pleasure  comply  with  your  request,  and  will 
give  you  all  the  information  I  could  obtain  in  the 
three  weeks  I  was  there  last  March. 

The  tract  of  country  purchased  by  the  Colonization 
Society  of  the  United  States,  from  African  kings, 
with  a  view  of  providing  an  asylum  for  emancipated 
slaves,  and  a  residence  for  any  free  persons  of  colour 
who  might  be  desirous  of  going  thither,  is  called,  as 
you  very  well  know,  by  the  appropriate  name  of  Li- 
beria. 

The  first  settlement  and  capital  of  the  colony  is 
Monrovia,  situated  in  lat.  6,  21,  N.  and  10,  30,  W. 
long.,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Monserado,  and  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  from  the  point  of  the  cape,  bearing  the  same 
name.  The  river  St.  Paul  empties  into  the  sea  a 
short  distance  from  the  Monserado.  For  the  first 
two  years,  the  emigrants  lived  in  small  thatched 
houses,  and  about  five  years  ago,  the  first  dwelling 
constructed  of  timber  and  boards,  was  built  on  the 
site  of  the  present  town,  in  a  forest  of  trees  of  tower- 
ing height,  and  a  thick  underwood.  Tigers  entering 
this  (then)  little  village,  have  been  shot  from  the 
doors.  The  first  settlers  had  many  difficulties  to  en- 
counter, as  is  usually  the  case  in  establishing  a  new 
settlement;  but  all  those  difficulties  have  been  hap- 
pily overcome,  and  the  people  are  now  enjoying  the 
benefits  of  their  persevering  industry. 

Monrovia,  at  present,  consists  of  about  ninety 
dwelling  houses  and  stores,  two  houses  for  public  xeor- 
ship,  and  a  court  house.  Many  of  the  dwellings  are 
handsome  and  convenient,  and  all  of  them  comfort- 
able. The  plot  of  liio  town  is  cleared  more  than  a 
mile  square,  elevated  about  seventy  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  contains  seven  Jtundred  inhabi- 
tants. Tile  streets  are  generally  one  hundred  feet 
wide,  and,  like  those  of  our  good  city,  intersect  each 
other  at  riglit  angles.  The  Colonization  Society 
liavo  an  agent  and  piiysician  there. 

The  agent  is  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  colony, 
and  the  physician  his  assistant.  No  while  persons 
are  allowed  to  reside  in  the  colony  for  tlie  purpose  of 
trade,  or  of  pursuing  any  mechanical  business,  sucii 
being  intended  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  coloured 
people.  The  colonial  secretary,  collector  of  customs  , 
surveyor,  and  constables,  are  appointed  by  the  agent; 
the  vice  agent,  slierifl",  treasurer,  and  all  oilier  civil 
officers  arc  elective,  and  all  tlic  oUiccs  except  that  of 
the  agent  and  physician  arc  filled  by  coloured  people. 

The  court  liolds  its  sessions  on  the  first  Monday  in 
every  montii ;  juries  arc  empanelled  as  with  us,  and 


its  jurisdiction  extends  over  the  whole  colony.  The 
trials  are,  principally,  for  larceny,  and  the  criminals 
generally  natives,  who  commit  thefts  in  the  settle- 
ments. A  few  instances  of  kidnapping  have  occurred ; 
these  depredations  were  committed  on  the  recaptured 
Africans.  To  the  honour  of  the  emigrants  be  it  men- 
tioned, that  but  five  of  their  number  have  been  com- 
mitted for  stealing  or  misdemeanour  since  1827. 

Two  native  kings  have  put  themselves  and  their 
subjects  (supposed  to  amount  to  ten  thnusand,)  under 

the.  protection  of  the  colony,  and  are  ready,  should  it 
be  thought  necessary  or  expedient  by  the  settlers  to 
put  into  their  hands  arms,  to  make  common  cause 
with  them  in  case  of  hostilities  by  any  of  the  natives ; 
which,  however,  is  not  anticipated,  as  the  most 
friendly  disposition  is  manifested  by  all  the  natives 
of  the  country  from  whom  any  danger  might  have 
been  at  all  apprehended. 

Tlie  township  of  Caldwell'is  about  seven  miles  from 
Monrovia,  on  St.  Paul's  river,  and  contains  a  popula- 
tion of  five  hundred  and  sixty  agriculturists.  The 
soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  the  situation  pleasant,  and 
the  people  satisfied  and  happy.  The  emigrants  car- 
ried out  by  me,  and  from  whom  I  received  a  pleasing 
and  satisfactory  account  of  that  part  of  the  country', 
are  located  there. 

Millsburg  is  situated  twenty-five  miles  from  Mon- 
rovia, on  the  St.  Paufs,  at  the  head  of  tide  water, 
wliere  there  are  never  failing  streams  sufficient  for 
one  hundred  mills;  and  there  is  timber  enough  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  for  their  employment,  if 
used  for  the  purpose  of  sawing,  for  half  a  century. 
The  town  contains  two  hundred  inhabitants. 

Bushrod's  Island,  which  separates  the  Monserado 
from  the  St.  Paul's  river,  is  seven  miles  in  length, 
three  at  its  extreme  breadth,  about  fi%'e  miles  from 
Monrovia,  and  is  very  fertile  ;  on  this  island  are  set- 
tled thirt)^  families  from  the  Carolinas.  All  the  above 
settlei's,  amounting  to  at  least  fifteen  hundred,  are 
emigrants  from  the  United  States. 

On  the  left  bank  of  Stockton  Creek,  and  near  the 
settlement  on  Bushrod's  Island,  the  recaptured  Afri- 
cans are  located  ;  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  whom 
were  sent  out  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  taken  by  the  colo- 
nists from  the  Spanish  factories  ;  the  agents  of  which 
having  bought  some  of  our  kidnapped  Africans,  and 
refusing  to  give  them  up,  the  colonists  not  only  took 
their  own  people  but  all  the  slaves  they  had  collected. 
These  four  hundred,  who  are  useful  agriculturists, 
are  happily  situated  and  very  contented.  The  sot- 
tlemenls  of  which  I  have  spoken,  contain,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, nearly  two  thousand  souls,  and  are  all  in  a 
flourishing  condition. 

There  is  much  hospitality  to  be  found  in  Monro- 
via, and  among  the  inhabitants  a  greater  proportion 
of  moral  and  religious  characters  than  in  this  city. 
I  never  saw  a  man  intoxicated,  nor  heard  any  profane 
swearing  during  the  throe  weeks  I  was  among  them. 

The  two  houses  for  religious  worship  already  no- 
ticed, are  Baptists  and  Methodists — the  Baptists  have 
three,  and  the  Methodists  five  preachers,  all  intelli- 
gent coloured  men,  merchants  and  traders,  residing 
among  them  ;  so  that  the  people  have  nothing  to' 
pay  for  the  support  of  ministers.  Five  German  mis- 
sionaries, some  ministers  and  teachers,  reside  there, 
a  portion  of  whom  preaeli  at  the  Methodists'  church 
occasionally. 

A  trading  company  has  been  formed  at  Monrovia, 
with  a  capital  of  4,0U0  dollars,  and  an  agreement  en- 
tered into,  that  no  dividend  shall  be  made  until  the 
profits  increase  the  capital  "to  20,000  dollars.  The 
stock  has  risen  from  60  to  75  dollars  per  share,  in 
one  year. 

It  has  been  objected  that  the  climate  is  very  un- 
healthy— this  is  true  as  respects  the  whites,  but  erro- 
neous as  resjiocts  the  coloured  people.  Tiiose  from 
the  middle  and  northern  states  have  to  undergo,  what 
is  called  a  seasoning — that  is,  tlicy  generally  take 
the  fever  the  first  month  of  their  residence,  but  it  lias 
rarely  proved  fatal  since  accommodations  have  been 
])rej)ared  for  their  reception  ;  those  from  Georgia, 
the  Carolinas,  and  tlie  southern  parts  of  Virginia, 
either  escape  the  fever  altogether,  or  liavc  it  very 
slightly.  Deaths  occur  there,  indeed,  as  in  other 
places  ;  but  Doctor  Mechlin,  the  agent,  assured  mo, 
that  the  bills  of  mortality  would  show  a  less  propor- 


I  lion  of  deaths,  than  those  of  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
or  New  York. 

I  will  add  my  opinion,  though  1  fear  you  may  think 
it  presumptuous.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
I  believe  Liberia  will,  in  time,  become  a  great  nation, 
and  be  the  means,  eventually,  of  civilizing  a  great 
part  of  Africa,  and  I  should  hope  the  whole  of  that 
benighted  country.  There  are  already  in  Monrovia, 
at  least  60  children  of  native  parents;  and  there 
would  be,  if  wanted,  many  more. 

In  the  accounts  we  have  published  from 
"  The  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge," 
of  Professor  Heyne  and  Dr.  Alexander  Mur- 
ray, extraordinary  proofs  have  been  given  of 
what  it  is  possible  for  native  strength  of  intel- 
lect, aided  by  patieat  application  and  uncon- 
querable perseverance,  to  achieve  in  science 
and  literature,  in  spite  of  obstacles  and  diffi- 
culties of  the  most  disheartening  kind.  These, 
however,  although  the  impediments  were  so 
formidable  with  which  they  had  to  contend, 
were  greatly  facilitated  in  their  career  by 
the  abundant  lights  and  way-marks  left  by 
those  who  had  preceded  them,  of  which  they 
eagerly  availed  themselves.  From  the  same 
work  we  now  present  an  instance  not  less  won- 
derful, of  a  mechanical  genius  (Brindley),  who, 
nearly  independent  of  literature  and  all  regular 
scientific  means,  by  a  process  peculiar  to  him- 
self, and  almost  intuitive,  proved  himself  ca- 
pable of  resolving,  with  unerring  certainty,  the 
most  complex  and  difficult  problems;  as  it  were, 
attaining  at  a  bound,  what  ordinarily  is  the 
result  only  of  slow  scientific  investigation;  and 
with  a  vigour  of  action,  and  fertility  of  resources 
seldom  surpassed,  conducting  the  most  gigantic 
enterprises  to  a  triumphant  termination. 

We  duly  appreciate  the  motives  of  a  sub 
scriber  for  the  hint  respecting  the  insertion  in 
our  last  number,  of  the  piece  taken  from  the 
"  American  Daily  Advertiser,"  on  the  subject 
of  the  "Manual  Labour  Academy  Associaj 
tion,"  located  at  Germantown.  We  had  no 
view  or  intention  of  becoming  the  advocates 
of  that  institution,  and  know  little  of  its  real 
standing  and  claims  to  patronage.  We  copied 
the  article  at  the  suggestion  of  a  friend,  whose 
only  inducement,  we  are  persuaded,  was  its 
tendency  to  illustrate  the  principle  of  blending 
labour,  the  mechanic  arts,  and  a  practical 
knowledge  of  agriculture,  with  literature  and 
science,  in  our  seminaries  of  learning — a  mat- 
ter which  many  have  mucli  at  heart. 

The  article  from  "  Memoirs  of  the  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Pennsj'lvania,"  respecting  William  Peiin,  by 
our  fellow  townsman,  J.  R.  Tyson,  which  we  com- 
mence to-da3',  has  been  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
with  corrections,  by  the  author. 

A  meeting  of  Friends  belonging  to  the  year- 
ly meeting  of  Philadelphia,  favourable  to  the 
establishment  of  a  seminary  for  instructing 
Friends'  children,  in  the  higher  branches  of 
learning,  will  be  held  at  the  committee  room, 
Mulberry  street  meeting-house,  on  4th  day  the 
7th  instant,  at  7i  o'clock,  P.  M. 

The  committee  appointed  at  a  former  meet- 
ing to  prepare  and  submit  a  plan  for  the  pro- 
posed institution,  will  then  make  their  report. 
Philadelphia,  7th  month,  3d. 
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BRINDLEY,  THE  ENGINEER. 

(Continued  from  p.  299.) 

From  the  first  the  dnke  resolved  that,  with- 
out regard  to  expense,  every  part  of  the  work 
should  be  executed  in  the  most  perfect  man- 
ner. One  of  the  chief  difficulties  to  be  sur- 
mounted was  that  of  procuring  a  sufficient 
supply  of  water;  and,  therefore,  that  there 
might  be  as  little  of  it  as  possible  wasted,  it 
was  determined  that  the  canal  should  be  of 
uniform  level  throughout,  and  of  course  with- 
out locks.  It  had  consequently  to  be  carried 
in  various  parts  of  its  course  both  under  hills, 
and  over  wide  and  deep  valleys.  The  point, 
indeed,  from  which  it  took  its  commencement 
was  the  heart  of  the  coal-mountain  at  Wors- 
ley.  Here  a  large  basin  was  formed,  in  the 
first  place,  from  which  a  tunnel  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  length  had  to  be  cut 
through  the  hill.  We  may  just  mention,  in 
passing,  that  the  subterraneous  course  of  the 
water  beyond  this  basin  has  since  been  ex- 
tended in  various  directions  for  about  thirty 
miles.  After  emerging  from  under  ground, 
the  line  of  the  canal  was  carried  forward,  as 
we  have  stated,  by  the  intrepid  engineer,  on 
the  same  undcviating  level;  every  obstacle  that 
presented  itself  being  triumphed  over  by  his 
admirable  ingenuity,  whicii  the  difficulties 
seemed  only  to  render  more  fertile  in  happy 
inventions.  Nor  did  his  comprehensive  mind 
ever  neglect  even  the  most  subordinate  depart- 
ments of  the  enterprise.  The  operations  of 
the  workmen  were  every  where  facilitated  by 
new  machines  of  his  contrivance;  and  what- 
ever could  contribute  to  the  economy  with 
which  the  work  was  carried  on,  was  attended 
to  only  less  anxiously  than  what  was  deemed 
essential  to  its  completeness.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, the  materials  excavated  from  one  place 
were  employed  to  form  the  necessary  embank- 
ments at  another,  to  which  they  were  convey- 
ed in  boats,  having  bottoms  which  opened,  and 
at  once  deposited  the  load  in  the  place  where 
it  was  wanted.  No  part  of  his  task,  indeed, 
seemed  to  meet  this  great  engineer  unprepar- 
ed. He  made  no  blunders,  and  never  either 
had  to  undo  any  thing,  or  to  wish  it  undone; 
on  the  contrary,  when  any  new  difficulty  oc- 
curred, it  appeared  almost  as  if  he  had  been 
all  along  providing  for  it — as  if  his  other 


operations  had  been  directed  from  the  first  by 
his  anticipation  of  the  one  now  about  to  be 
undertaken. 

In  order  to  bring  the  canal  to  Manchester, 
it  was  necessary  to  carry  it  across  the  Irwell. 
That  river  is,  and  was  then,  navigable  for  a 
considerable  way  above  the  place  at  which  the 
canal  comes  up  to  it ;  and  this  circumstance 
interposed  an  additional  difficulty,  as,  of  course, 
in  establishing  the  one  navigation,  it  was  in- 
dispensable that  the  other  should  not  be  de- 
stroyed or  interfered  with.  But  nothing  could 
dismay  the  daring  genius  of  Rrindley.  Think- 
ing it,  however,  due  to  his  noble  employer  to 
give  him  the  most  satisfying  evidence  in  his 
power  of  the  practicability  of  his  design,  he 
requested  that  another  engineer  might  be  call- 
ed in,  to  give  his  opinion  before  its  execution 
should  be  determined  on.  This  person,  Brind- 
ley  carried  to  the  spot  where  he  proposed  to 
rear  his  aqueduct,  and  endeavoured  to  explain 
to  him  how  he  meant  to  carry  on  the  work. 
But  the  man  only  shook  his  head,  and  remark- 
ed, that  "  he  had  ollen  heard  of  castles  in  the 
air,  but  never  before  was  shown  where  anj  of 
them  were  to  be  erected."  The  duke,  never- 
theless, retained  his  confidence  in  his  own 
engineer,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  work 
should  proceed.  The  erection  of  the  aque- 
duct, accordingly,  was  begun  in  September, 
1760;  and  on  tiie  17th  of  July  following  the 
first  boat  passed  over  it,  the  whole  structure 
forming  a  bridge  of  above  two  hundred  yards 
in  length,  supported  by  three  arches,  of  which 
the  centre  one  rose  nearly  forty  feet  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  river;  on  which  might  be  frequent- 
ly beheld  a  vessel  passing  along,  while  another, 
with  all  its  masts  and  sails  standing,  was  hold- 
ing its  undisturbed  way  directly  underits  keel. 

In  1762,  an  act  of  pai'liament  was,  after 
much  opposition,  obtained  by  the  duke,  for 
carrying  a  branch  of  his  canal  to  communi- 
cate with  Liverpool,  and  so  uniting  that  town, 
by  this  method  of  communication,  to  Man- 
chester. This  portion  of  the  canal,  which 
is  more  than  twenty-nine  miles  in  length,  is, 
like  the  former,  without  locks,  and  is  carried 
by  an  aqueduct  over  the  Mersey,  the  arch  of 
which,  however,  is  less  lofty  than  that  of  the 
one  over  the  Irwell,  as  the  river  is  not  naviga- 
ble at  the  place  where  it  crosses.  It  passes 
over  also  several  valleys  of  considerable  width 
and  depth.  Before  this,  the  usual  price  of  the 
carriage  of  goods  between  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  had  been  twelve  shillings  per  ton 
by  water,  and  forty  shillings  by  land;  they  were 
now  conveyed  by  the  canal,  at  a  charge  of  six 
shillings  per  ton,  and  with  all  the  regularity  of 
land-carriage. 

In  contemplating  this  great  work,  we  ought 
not  to  overlook  the  admirable  manner  in  which 


the  enterprising  nobleman,  at  whose  expense 
it  was  undertaken,  performed  his  part  in  car- 
rying it  on.  It  was  his  determination,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  from  the  first  to  spare  no 
expense  on  its  completion.  Accordingly,  he 
devoted  to  it  during  the  time  of  its  progress 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  revenues,  denying  him- 
self, all  the  while,  even  the  ordinary  accom- 
modations of  his  rank,  and  living  on  an  in- 
come of  four  hundred  a  year.  He  had  even 
great  commercial  difficulties  to  contend  with 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  schemes,  being  at 
one  time  unable  to  raise  £500  on  his  bond  on 
the  royal  exchange;  and  it  was  a  chief  business 
of  his  agent,  Gilbert,  to  ride  up  and  down  the 
country  to  raise  money  on  his  grace's  pro- 
missory notes.  It  is  true  that  he  was  after- 
vkfards  amply  repaid  for  this  outlay  and  tem- 
porary sacrifice;  but  the  compensation  that 
eventually  accrued  to  him  he  never  might  have 
lived  to  enjoy;  and  at  all  events  he  acted  as 
none  but  extraordinary  men  do,  in  thus  vo- 
luntarily relinquishing  the  present  for  the  fu- 
ture, and  preferring,  to  any  dissipation  of  his 
wealth  on  passing  and  merely  personal  ob- 
jects, the  creation  of  this  magnificent  monu- 
ment of  lasting  public  usefulness.*  Nor  was 
it  only  in  the  liberality  of  his  expenditure,  that 
the  duke  approved  himself  a  patron  worthy  of 
Biindley.  He  supported  his  engineer  through- 
out the  undertaking  with  unflinching  spirit,  in 
the  face  of  no  little  outcry  and  ridicule,  to 
which  the  imagined  extravagance  or  imprac- 
ticability of  his  plans  exposed  him — and  that 
even  from  those  who  were  generally  account- 
ed the  most  scientific  judges  of  such  matters. 
The  success  with  which  these  plans  were  car- 
ried into  execution,  is  probably,  in  no  slight 
degree,  to  be  attributed  to  the  perfect  confi- 
dence with  which  their  author  was  thus  ena- 
bled to  proceed. 

We  have  entered  at  the  greater  length  into 
the  history  of  this  undertaking,  both  because  it 
was  the  first  of  a  succession  of  works  of  the 
same  description,  in  which  the  great  engineer 
of  whom  vve  are  speaking,  displayed  the  unri- 
valled hardihood,  originality,  and  fertility  of 
his  genius;  and  because  from  it  is  also  to  be 
dated  the  commencement  of  that  extended 
canal  navigation,  which  now  forms  so  import- 
ant a  part  of  our  means  of  internal  communi- 
cation in  this  country.   While  the  Bridgewater 


*  Francis,  duke  of  Bridgewater,  died  in  1803,  at 
the  age  of  67,  when  the  ducal  title  became  extinct, 
and  tlie  earldom  passed  to  his  cousin,  General  Eo-er- 
ton.  The  income,  arising  from  his  canal  property 
alone,  was  understood  to  be,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
between  £50,000  and  £80,000  per  annum.  In  the 
returns  which  he  made  under  the  act  imposing  a  tax 
on  income,  the  duke  estimated  his  income  at  j£ll0,- 
000  sterling.  He  left,  at  his  death,  besides  his  laro-e 
property  in  land,  about  £600,000,  in  the  funds. 
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canal  was  yet  in  progress,  Brindley  was  en- 
gaged by  Lord  Gower*  and  the  other  principal 
landed  proprietors  of  Staffordshire,  to  survey 
a  line  for  another  canal,  which  it  was  proposed 
should  pass  through  that  country;  and,  by 
uniting  the  Trent  and  the  Mersey,  open  for  it 
a  communication,  by  water,  with  both  the  east 
and  the  west  coast.  Having  reported  favour- 
ably of  the  practicability  of  this  design,  and 
an  act  of  parliament  having  been  obtained  in 
1765  for  carrying  it  into  effect,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  conduct  the  work.  The  scheme 
was  one  which  had  been  often  thought  of;  but 
the  supposed  impossibility  of  carrying  the  ca- 
nal across  the  tract  of  elevated  country  which 
stretches  along  the  central  region  of  England, 
had  hitherto  prevented  any  attempt  to  execute 
it.  This  was,  however,  precisely  such  an  ob- 
stacle as  Brindley  delighted  to  cope  with;  and 
he  at  once  overcame  it,  by  carrying  a  tunnel 
through  llarecastle  Hill,  of  two  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eighty  yards  in  length;  at  a 
depth,  in  some  places,  of  more  than  two  hun- 
dred feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  This 
was  only  one  of  five  tunnels  excavated  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  this  canul — which  extends  to 
the  length  of  ninety-three  miles — having  sev- 
enty-six locks,  and  passing  in  its  course  over 
many  aqueducts.  Brindley,  however,  did  not 
live  to  execute  the  whole  of  this  great  work, 
which  was  finished  by  his  brother-in-law  Hen- 
shall,  in  1 777,  about  eleven  years  after  its  com- 
mencement. 

During  the  time  that  these  operations,  so 
new  m  this  country,  were  in  progress,  the  cu- 
rious crowded  to  v.'itness  them  from  all  quar- 
ters; and  the  grandeur  of  many  of  Brindley's 
-plans,  seems  to  have  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  even  his  unscientific  visiters.  A  letter 
whicii  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  while  he 
was  engaged  with  the  Trent  and  Mersey  canal, 
gives  us  a  lively  picture  of  the  astonishment 
with  which  tiie  multitude  viewed  wluit  he  was 
about.  The  writer,  it  will  be  obsei'ved,  alludes 
particularly  to  the  Harecastle  tunnel,  the  chief 
difficulty  in  excavating  which,  arose  from  the 
nature  of  the  soil  it  had  to  be  cut  through. 
"Geiilleiiien  come  to  view  our  eighth  wonder 
of  the  world,  the  subterraneous  navigation 
which  is  cutting  by  the  great  Mr.  Brindley, 
who  handles  rocks  as  easily  as  you  would 
plum-pies,  and  makes  the  four  elements  sub- 
servient to  his  will.  He  is  as  plain  a  looking 
man  as  one  of  the  boors  of  the  Peak,  or  one 
of  his  own  carters;  but,  when  he  speaks,  all 
cars  listen — and  every  mind  is  filled  with  won- 
der at  the  things  he  pronounces  to  be  practi- 
cable. He  has  cut  a  mile  through  bogs,  which 
he  binds  up,  embanking  then)  with  stones 
which  he  gets  out  of  other  parts  of  the  navi- 
gation; liesides  about  a  (piarter  of  a  mile  into 
the  hill  Yclden,  on  the  side  of  which  he  has  a 
pump,  which  is  worked  by  water — and  a  stove, 
the  tire  of  which  sucks  ihrouiili  a  pipe  the 
damps  that  would  annoy  the  men  who  arc  cut- 
ting towards  the  centre  of  the  hill.  'I'he  clay 
he  cuts  out,  serves  for  brick  to  arch  the  sub- 
terraneous part,  which  we  heartily  wish  to  see 
finished  to  Wilden  Ferry — when  we  shall  be 


able  to  send  coals  and  pots  to  London,  and  to 
different  parts  of  the  globe." 

Tt  would  occupy  too  much  of  our  space  to 
detail,  however  rapidly,  the  history  of  the 
other  undertakings  of  this  description  to  which 
the  remainder  of  Brindley's  life  was  devoted. 
The  success  with  which  the  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water's  enterprising  plans  for  the  improve- 
ment of  his  property  were  rewarded,  speedily 
proiTipted  numerous  other  speculations  of  a 
similar  description;  and  many  canals  were 
formed  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  in  the 
execution  or  planning  of  almost  all  of  which 
Brindley's  services  were  employed.  He  him- 
self had  become  quite  an  enthusiast  in  his  new 
profession,  as  a  little  anecdote  that  has  been 
often  told  of  him  rnay  serve  to  show.  Having 
been  called  on  one  occasion  to  give  his  evi- 
dence touching  some  professional  point  before 
a  committee  of  the  house  of  commons,  he 
expressed  himself  in  the  course  of  his  exami- 
nation, with  so  much  contempt  of  rivers  as 
means  of  internal  navigation,  that  an  honour 
able  member  was  tempted  to  ask  him  for  what 
purpose  he  conceived  rivers  to  have  been  ere 
ated?  when  Brindley,  after  hesitating  a  mo 
ment,  replied,  "  to  feed  canals." 

(To  he  continued.) 


An  Examinalion  of  the  various  Charges  brought 
by  Historians  against  William  Peisn,  both 
as  a.  man  and  as  a  political  governor — By 
Job  R.  Tyson,  Esq. 

(Continued  from  p.  300.) 

Nor  is  there  more  basis  for  the  complaint 
that  he  did  not  comply,  in  all  reasonable  mat- 
ters, with  the  requisitions  of  the  assembly. 
Governors,  whose  sentiments  and  religious 
bias,  or  unpopularity  from  what  cause  soever, 
rendered  them  odious  to  the  people,  were  re 
moved.  Charters,  as  we  have  seen,  were 
altered  in  compliance  with  their  prejudices  or 
partialities.  And,  it  is  well  known,  that  after 
the  restoration  of  the  council  to  its  original 
state  as  established  in  1683,  and  the  recall  of 
Blackwell,  Penn  offered  to  the  former  the 
nomination  of  three  or  five  persons,  of  whom 
he  would  select  one  for  deputy  governor.  On 
another  occasion  he  proposed  to  accept  any 
individual  for  governor  whom  they  might  no 
minate.  To  conciliate  the  estranged  feelings 
of  the  province  and  territories,  he  allowed  them 
the  choice  c;f  an  executive  either  from  the 
council,  which  was  composed  of  delegates 
chosen  by  the  inhabitants  at  large,  or  from 
five  commissioners,  or  a  deputy  governor,  ap- 
pointed by  himself.  The  concessions  he  made 
to  the  territories  were  numerous  and  important; 
among  them  may  be  enumerated  his  direction 
that  the  sessions  of  the  assembly  should  be 
held  trionnially  at  Newcastle,  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  their  members ;  and  his  apportionment 
of  their  share  of  the  public  burden  according 
to  their  ability.  In  short,  without  a  minute 
recapitulation,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  he 
promptly  rendered  every  assistance  calculated 
to  promote  the  ultimate  advantage  of  the  pro- 
vince, whenever  recjuircd,  if  not  in  flagrant 
repugnance  and  glaring  hostility  to  his  pri- 

-,      ..       r.uni      r  vate   interests.    All  must  own.    who  look 
*I,i>rd  Gower  marrind  a  sister     fthe  Dukn  of.  .  r    i  ■ 

Bridg.-water,  and  his  Grace  left  hif.  canal  property  I  ""Pfrt'i'll.V  at  the  transactions  of  the  times 
to  his  nephew,  the  present  Marquis  of  StafTord.       I  that  lie   had  to  deal  with  a  querulous 


suspicious  assembly,  too  intent  upon  the  en- 
largement of  their  own  privileges  properly  tq 
appreciate  those  of  the  proprietary.  Though 
many  who  composed  it  were  men  of  acuteness 
and  information,  and  all  of  them  estimable  as 
individuals  and  neighbours,  yet  the  mass  were 
7iovi  homines  in  legislation,  and  had  not  studied 
very  deeply  the  science  of  artificial  rights  and 
duties.  William  Penn  was  a  man  of  refined 
and  comprehensive  intellect,  who  had  dived 
below  the  surface  in  the  philosophy  of  life  and 
manners,  and  who  had  consecrated  his  being 
to  the  cause  of  religion  and  philanthropy. 
With  these  differences  between  them,  it  re- 
quired something  more  ethereal  than  man, 
however  sublimated  by  piety,  to  hear  with 
equanimity  their  crude  objections  to  schemes 
of  a  high  moral  tendency,  and  their  pragmati- 
cal interference  in  matters  involving  his  plainest 
rights.  As  an  example  of  the  former,  the  as- 
sembly refused  their  concurrence  to  two  bills 
framed  and  proposed  by  himself ;  one  having 
for  its  object  the  protection  of  the  Indians 
from  existing  abuses  ;  and  the  other,  the  me- 
lioration of  the  negroes  by  regulating  their 
morals  and  marriages.  The  introduction  of 
articles  into  the  draft  of  a  charter  presented  to 
him  for  signature  in  1701— for  limiting  the 
price  of  land — appropriating  the  bay-marshes 
to  the  public — and  controlling  his  disposition 
of  property  contiguous  to  Philadelphia — may  be 
cited  as  an  instance  of  the  latter.  Nor  was  an 
indecorous  and  infnmous  letter,  supposed  to  be 
the  production  of  the  speaker,  David  Lloyd,  of 
factious  memory,  addressed  and  privately  con- 
veyed to  the  proprietary,  wanting  to  estrange 
his  affections  from  the  provincial  assembly.  It 
is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  he  could  not 
always  understand  their  remonstrances  as  liter- 
ally correct,  and  that  he  should  hesitate  about 
the  removal  of  Governor  Evans,  who,  though 
perhaps  on  the  whole  deservedly  disesteemed, 
may  have  been  less  criminal  than  re[)resented. 
The  efforts  of  Evans  to  raise  a  militia  in  defi- 
ance of  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  colonists, 
and  the  false  alarms  which  he  excited  to  prove 
the  faith  or  try  the  courage  of  the  people,  by 
circulating  rumours  that  an  enemy  was  ap- 
proaching the  city,  though  amusing,  were  highly 
improper,  and  are  altogether  indefensible.* 

Among  the  imputations  cast  upon  Penn  by 
the  assembly  and  the  later  annalists,  is  one  of 
serious  import,  and  which,  though  in  its  offen- 
sive part  destitute  of  foundation  so  fir  as  I  have 
been  able  to  discover,  shall  receive  a  passing 
notice.  It  is  that  he  gave  private  instructions 
to  his  deputies  different  from  his  public  orders, 
and  in  violation  of  the  charter.  That  private 
instructions  were  given  at  critical  periods,  con- 
sidering the  character  of  the  popular  elements, 
is  highly  probable;  and  the  necessity  of  such  a 
jirocedure  a[)i)cars  to  have  been  suggested  by 
the  plainest  principles  of  expediency.  I  have 
not,  however,  met  with  an  instance  of  the  kind, 
and  diligence  of  search  has  not  been  wanting; 
far  less  that  he  ever  attempted  an  invasion  of 


and 


*  The  fever  into  which  he  threw  the  good  people 
of  the  colony  by  these  mischievous  alarms,  may  bo 
imagined  by  the  following  distich,  referring  to  thcra, 
extracted  from  an  Almanac  of  1705  : 

"  Wise  men  wonder,  good  men  grieve. 
Knaves  invent,  and  fools  believe,"  &c. 
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their  chartered  privileges.  Akin  to  this,  in 
point  of  justice,  is  the  reproach  of  a  recent 
historian,  that  he  considered  his  frame  of  go- 
vernment, not  as  a  contract  between  himself 
and  the  settlers,  but  as  the  gift  of  his  special 
grace,  and  revocable  at  his  own  pleasure.  It 
is  curious  to  trace  the  origin  of  tJiis  reflection. 
The  Historical  Review  asserts  that  in  1686, 
he  ordered  the  withdrawal  of  the  charter  by 
his  commissioners* — this  is  repeated  by  Chal- 
mers and  Belknap — and  after  them,  Gor- 
don, departing  a  little  from  the  current  in  which 
they  had  so  unresistingly  glided,  produces  the 
charge  that  Penn,  presuming  it  to  be  the  off- 
spring of  his  special  favour,  supposed  that  he 
possessed  the  power  of  revocation.  Both  these 
accusations  are  without  the  slightest  evidence, 
except  that  which  carries  proof  of  unpardona- 
ble negligence  and  inattention  on  the  part  of 
the  accusers.  It  is  certain  Penn  imputed  to 
the  provincial  council  repeated  infringements 
of  the  charter,  which  amounted,  in  his  esti- 
mation, to  a  forfeiture,  if  he  chose  to  avail 
himself  of  the  advantage.!  The  correctness 
of  this  view  is  too  obvious  to  require  the  aid 
of  legal  principles.  A  compact,  the  stipula- 
tions of  which  have  been  violated  by  one  party, 
must  surely  be  void  or  not,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  other. 

Several  of  the  later  historians,  in  the  zeal 
of  crimination  or  affected  independence,  have 
gone  still  further,  and  charged  upon  Penn  the 
desire  to  exempt  his  proprietary  estates  from 
taxation.  I  do  not  agitate  the  question  as  to 
the  rit)ht  of  a  proprietary  to  this  immunity — 
few  perhaps  will  contend  for  such  a  right — I 
deny  that  during  the  life  of  William  Penn  it 
was  once  the  subject  of  dispute.  It  was  claim- 
ed not  by  himself  but  his  successors;  and  even 
the  Historical  Review,  upon  which  most  of  the 
subsequent  chronicles  have  implicitly  depended 
for  the  political  misdeeds  of  Penn,  confines  it 
to  them. J  The  contest  began  some  time  after 
his  demise,  and  was  carried  on  with  most  acri- 
mony after  the  resignation  of  Hamilton,  and 
chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  under  the  administration 
of  Morris.  William  Penn,  who  contributed  so 
largely  to  the  disbursements  of  government, 
would  probably  have  considered  his  exemption 
from  greater  grievances  than  this,  a  striking 
manifestation  of  personal  kindness,  and  worthy 
of  very  grateful  expressions  to  the  assembly. 
But  very  far  from  this  is  the  fact ;  he  was  suf- 
fered to  complain,  and  for  years  to  reiterate 
the  complaint,  that  the  colony  neglected  not 
only  the  fulfilment  of  its  promise  to  reimburse 
him  tor  his  accumulated  expenses,  but  totally 
disregarded  his  urgent  solicitations  for  the 
payment  of  his  quit-rents.  Some  even  resisted 
the  demand,  and  it  is  related,  that  Joshua  Car- 
penter, one  of  the  wealthiest  individuals  of  the 
province,  by  the  advice  of  his  counsel,  D. 
Lloyd,  suffered  distress  and  contested  the  claim 


*  See  this  refuted  in  a  note  to  Ebeling's  History  of 
Pennsylvania,  1  vol.  Hazard's  Register,  p.  357. 

+  See  Penn's  letter  to  his  commissioners,  1686,  and 
fetter  to  the  council  in  the  same  year.  In  the  latter 
he  observes,  "  that  the  charter  was  forfeited  if  lie 
would  take  advantage  of  it." 

t  The  language  used  in  the  Review,  p.  83,  where 
it  is  tirst  mentioned,  is,  "  the  present  proprietaries  in- 
sist," &c. 


in  court.  This  hostility  on  the  part  of  some, 
and  the  indifference  of  others,  he  esteemed,  as 
they  undoubtedly  amounted  to,  a  hardship  ; 
since  the  province  was  granted  to  him  by 
Charles  II.,  as  an  indemnity  for  an  existing 
debt,  and  his  expenditures,  so  early  as  1685, 
according  to  his  own  estimate,  exceeded  his 
returns  the  sum  of  £6,000.  In  1694  his  pe- 
cuniary exigencies  induced  him  to  solicit  his 
friends  in  the  province,  to  procure  one  hundred 
individuals,  each  of  whom  would  advance  him 
one  hundred  pounds  for  four  years  without  in- 
terest. He  writes  to  J.  Logan,  in  1 704,  *'  Oh  I 
Pennsylvania,  what  hast  thou  cost  me  !  Above 
thirty  thousand  pounds  more  than  I  ever  got 
by  it."  His  embarrassments  in  1709yobliged 
him  to  mortgage  his  proprietary  estate  for  six 
thousand  six  hundred  pounds  ;  and  three  years 
afterwards,  when  his  necessities  were  very  va- 
rious and  pressing,  he  resolved  upon  relin- 
quishing it  to  Queen  Anne  for  the  sum  of 
£20,000.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that 
though  £12,000  was  ultimately  agreed  upon 
as  the  consideration,  and  Penn  received  a  part 
of  the  purchase  money,  the  contract  was  sub- 
sequently declared  void,  by  the  concurring 
opinions  of  the  crown  lawyers  and  the  ministry. 
It  is  not  pretended  that  his  pecuniary  distresses 
arose  entirely  from  his  connection  with  tlie 
province  ;  for  his  disbursements  at  court  and 
in  Ireland,  as  he  himself  acknowledges,  were 
enormous  ;  and  an  iniquitous  steward,  accord- 
ing to  Besse  and  Oldmixon,  exhausted  his  re- 
sources, and  restrained  his  liberty  within  the 
privilege  of  the  Fleet.  But  that  his  diversified 
munificence  to  the  Indians  and  the  province, 
as  well  as  the  parsimonious  returns  of  the  lat- 
ter, contributed  to  the  catastrophe,  caimot  ad- 
tnit  of  a  doubt.  Governor  Evans,  with  what 
propriety  I  shall  not  now  inquire,  in  one  of  his 
messages,  says,  "  that  the  Proprietary,  who,  it 
was  well  known,  had  hitherto  supported  this 
government,  had  been  frequently  solicited,  upon 
the  treatment  he  had  met  with,  to  resign  and 
throw  up  all  without  further  care,  &c."  Clark- 
son  says,  "  in  America  he  had  sacrificed  a 
princely  fortune  for  the  public  good."  Penn 
himself  says,  in  reference  to  the  neglect  on  the 
part  of  the  colony  of  his  i-emittances,  "  that  he 
would  spend  his  private  estate  to  discharge  a 
public  station."  And  as  exemplifying  his  dis- 
interested generosity  towards  the  colony,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  that  he  declined  accepting, 
in  1683,  the  impost  on  the  exportation  of  cer- 
tain articles  offered  him  by  the  assembly.  From 
different  motives,  however,  than  of  pecuniary 
profit,  he  consented  to  receive  a  small  duty  on 
the  importation  of  foreign  wines  and  spirituous 
liquors  in  the  following  year  ;  but  this  misera- 
ble pittance,  we  are  informed,  was  slowly  and 
partially  collected.  Surprise  has  sometimes 
been  expressed  that  the  fortune  of  William 
Penn  should  be  embarrassed,  when  the  pro- 
prietary estates  in  Pennsylvania,  under  his  suc- 
cessors, were  estimated  by  Dr.  Franklin  at  the 
enormous  amount  of  £10,000,000  sterling.  If 
his  own  computation  be  entitled  to  credit,  his 
losses,  up  to  1704,  were  very  considerable; 
and  he  agreed,  as  we  have  seen,  in  1712,  with- 
in six  years  of  his  demise,  to  part  with  all  that 
remained  for  twelve  thousand  pounds,  being 
four  thousand  pounds  less  than  the  original 


consideration.  But  it  must  be  recollected  that 
a  happy  state  of  tranquillity,  for  the  space  of 
several  years,  succeeded  the  death  of  Penn  ; 
during  which  period,  an  unexampled  increase 
of  emigration,  and  the  consequent  extension  of 
commerce,  gave  a  new  and  golden  prospect  to 
the  colonists  ;  while  land,  commanding  a  ready 
sale  to  fresh  swarms  of  successive  adventu- 
rers, rose  in  price  and  swelled  the  coffers  of 
the  proprietaries. 

William  Penn's  treatment  of  the  Indians, 
though  distinguished  less  by  the  dictates  of 
justice  than  those  of  warm-hearted  and  bene- 
volent generosity,  has  been  reproach  as  ema- 
nating from  the  sordid  motives  of  policy  and 
selfishness.  It  is  certainly  not  the  doctrine  of 
that  ciiarity  "  which  thinketh  no  evil,"  to  suppose 
because  benign  offices  and  interest  concur, 
that  all  the  benefactions  rendered  and  pains 
submitted  to,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  exclu- 
sive influence  of  the  latter.  It  is,  in  effect, 
blotting  from  the  history  of  human  actions  all 
that  is  noble,  praiseworthy,  and  exalted  ;  for 
whose  interest,  both  here  and  hereafter,  is  it 
not  to  discharge  the  duties  of  justice  and  bene- 
ficence ?  We  must  believe,  in  opposition  to 
all  the  characteristic  features  of  Penn,  that  he 
was  capable  of  the  most  detestable  hypocrisy, 
before  we  can  impute  to  the  influence  of  inte- 
rest, all  his  zealous  efforts  in  the  cause  of  en- 
lightening and  benefiting  the  Indians.  I  do 
not  perhaps  place  his  exertions  in  this  field,  on 
too  high  a  ground,  when  I  assume  that  a  deep 
religious  sense  of  duty  inspired  and  liallowed 
all  liis  endeavours.  In  his  petition  to  Charles  II. 
for  a  charter,  he  declares  one  of  his  leading 
objects  to  be,  "  the  glory  of  God  by  the  civili- 
zation of  the  poor  Indians."  One  of  the  con- 
siderations mentioned  in  the  celebrated  char- 
ter itself,  is  his  desire  to  reclaim  and  subdue, 
by  kind  and  tender  treatment,  the  wild  dispo- 
sitions of  these  children  of  nature.*  Oldmixon, 
who,  as  he  was  a  furious  revolutionist,  enter- 
tained feelings  inimical  to  William  Penn,  for 
his  attachment  to  James  II.,  bears  the  most 
honourable  testimony  to  the  disinterestedness 
and  humanity  with  which  he  behaved  towards 
the  aborigmes.  In  his  account  of  the  British 
colonies  he  tells  us  that  Penn,  previous  to  his 
departure  from  the  province  in  1684,  had  made 
a  league  of  amity  with  nineteen  Indian  nations, 
and  that  he  spent  "some  thousand  pounds -to 
instruct,  support  and  oblige  them."  He  ad- 
mits that  his  bounty  contributed  to  impair  his 
estate  ;  and  gives  all  praise  to  the  laws  which 
he  framed  for  protecting  them  against  the 
abuse  and  cupidity  of  the  settlers. t  A  con- 
temporary writer,!  after  lauding  the  wisdom 
of  his  general  laws  and  the  uniform  equity  of 
his  administration,  speaks  in  terms  of  the 


*  The»language  of  the  charter  is,  "Whereas  our 
trusty  and  well  beloved  subject,  William  Penn,  Esq., 
son  and  heir  of  Sir  William  Penn,  deceased,  out  of 
a  commendable  desire  to  enlarge  our  British  empire, 
and  promote  such  useful  commodities,  as  may  be  of 
benefit  to  us  and  our  dominions,  as  also  to  reduce 
the  savage  natives  by  just  and  gentle  manners,  to  the 
love  of  civil  society  and  Christian  religion,  hath 
humbly  besought  leave  of  us,"  &:c. 

t  See  also  on  this  subject,  Roberts  Vaux's  An- 
niversary Discourse  delivered  before  the  Historical 
Society,  January  1,  1827,  in  Memoirs,  2  vol.  part  I. 
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highest  eulogy  of  "  his  kind,  just,  and  prudent 
treatnrient  of  the  native  Indians."  Indeed,  at 
that  day,  it  must  have  excited  both  wonder  and 
admiration,  that  he  should  recognise  as  equal, 
and  treat  with  lenity,  hordes  of  infidel  savages, 
who  were  accustomed  to  be  considered  by 
Europeans  as  the  legitimate  objects  of  violence, 
rapine  and  murder.  In  a  word,  touching  the 
subject  of  motive,  if  evidence  demonstrating 
his  instant  and  continued  recognition  of  their 
title  to  exclusive  property  in  the  soil  till  sur- 
rendered— if  unremitting  vigilance  over  their 
rights — munificent  expenditure  of  money  for 
their  physical  benefit — fervent  endeavours  for 
their  moral  and  mental  melioration — and  the 
scrupulous  redemption  of  every  pledge  or  pro- 
mise, be  sufficient  to  authorise  a  favourable 
interpretation,  the  solution  of  the  question  is 
void  of  difficulty.  It  only  requires  an  eye  to 
glance  through  the  history  of  his  transactions 
with  this  helpless  and  untutored  race,  from  the 
period  of  the  first  treaty  in  1682,  to  the  time 
of  his  final  separation  from  the  province,  and 
even  up  to  the  year  1712,  to  be  convinced  of 
the  existence  of  a  zeal  and  magnanimity  whici) 
can  only  be  explained  by  referring  them  to 
a  fervid,  conscientious  benevolence.  No  spec- 
tacle can  be  more  beautiful  than  that  of  the 
first  treaty,  which  presents  a  ruthless  band  of 
barbarian  warriors,  whose  delight  were  undis- 
tinguishing  bloodshed  and  brutal  carnage,  tamed 
and  overcome  by  the  voice  of  Christianity  and 
peace.  On  this  victory,  it  has  been  remarked, 
modern  history  may  dwell  with  pleasure  ;  and 
we  want  not  the  testimony  of  Voltaire  and  the 
Abbe  Raynal — though  estimable  in  themselves 
— to  the  fidelity  with  which  the  stipulations 
were  performed, — to  ensure  a  conviction  that 
the  common  God  of  the  Christian  and  the  In- 
dian guarded  the  place  and  sanctified  the 
meeting.  As  the  character  of  Penn's  negotia- 
tions with  the  aborigines  is  so  generally  known 
that  a  reference  to  them  in  detail,  can  only  be 
the  repetition  of  a  story  often  told,  I  shall 
merely  observe  that  the  affection  they  ever  re- 
tained and  expressed  for  the  good  Onas,  is  a 
gratifying  and  conclusive  attestation  of  his  jus- 
tice, sincerity,  and  beneficence.* 
(To  be  continued.^ 


FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

EDUCATION. 

My  intercourse  with  the  members  of  the  re- 
ligious Society  of  Friends  has  led  ine  to  believe 
that  many  of  them  misapprehend  the  views  of 
the  early  Quakers  on  the  subject  of  education, 
and  conclude  that,  because  they  objected  to  its 
being  considered  a  necessary  qualification  for 
gospel  ministry,  they  were  therefore  opposed 
in  the  abstract,  to  liberal  instruction  in  litera- 
ture and  the  sciences.  This  impression  has 
induced  me  to  examine  the  subject  more  close- 
ly, and  the  result  has  confirmed  me  in  the  sen- 
timent, that  those  pious  and  cnliohtcned  men, 
so  far  from  undervaluing  useful  knowledge, 
held  it  in  due  estimation,  and  endeavoured  to 

*  See  De  Witt  Clinton's  address  before  the  New 
York  Historical  Society  in  1811,  ivlicre  it  is  mention- 
ed that  tlio  Shawanese,  who  liad  been  subjugated  by 
the  Five  Nations,  were  permitted  by  Pcnn  to  settle 
in  the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania. 


promote  its  diffiision  among  the  youth  of  the 
infant  society. 

At  the  period  when  the  first  Friends  were 
convinced,  it  was  a  prevailing  opinion  among 
Christian  professors,  that  an  acquaintance  with 
the  literature  of  the  age  was  requisite  to  ena- 
ble a  man  to  explain  the  Scriptures,  and  that 
none  were  competent  to  the  office  of  ministers 
of  the  gospel,  but  such  as  had  learned  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  were  versed  in  the  course  of 
study  prescribed  in  the  universities.  Against 
this  opinion  Friends  strenuously  contended. 
They  believed  that  the  quahfication  for  preach- 
ing the  gospel  was  a  gift,  which  could  only  be 
conferred  by  Christ  Jesus,  the  head  of  the 
church;  and  that  without  this  gift,  the  greatest 
abilities,  joined  to  the  most  extensive  literary 
acquirements,  were  entirely  insufficient  to  fit 
a  man  for  the  important  service.  They  also 
objected  to  the  opinion,  because  it  limited  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  contradicted  its 
sufficiency  for  the  purposes  of  spiritual  instruc- 
tion. Having  been  brought  to  sit  under  the 
teachings  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  Jesus  in  their 
own  hearts,  and  learned  in  this  school  that 
knowledge  which  maketh  wise  unto  salvation, 
and  which  they  had  before  sought  in  vain  from 
the  wisdom  of  the  schools,  they  asserted  the 
insufficiency  of  mere  human  attainments  to  im- 
part that  knowledge  which  is  saving,  and  were 
engaged  to  invite  the  sincere  seekers  after 
righteousness,  to  satisfy  the  longings  of  their 
thirsty  souls  at  the  all-sufficient  and  inexhausti- 
ble Fountain  of  true  spiritual  instruction.  But 
in  these  Christian  endeavours  to  turn  the  minds 
of  the  people  to  Him,  "  who  teacheth  as  never 
man  taught,"  they  were  careful  not  to  object 
to  learning  itself,  abstractly  considered,  nor  to 
decry  its  usefulness,  as  respects  those  things  to 
which  it  properly  appertains,  but  merely  to 
point  out  the  misapplication  of  it  to  religious 
subjects,  and  the  danger  of  pushing  it  beyond 
its  proper  sphere. 

Many  of  the  early  ministers  in  the  Society, 
whom  we  consider  as  the  brightest  ornaments 
of  our  church,  were  men  that  had  received  a 
liberal  education;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but 
under  the  sanctilying  power  of  divine  grace, 
it  contributed  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  their 
usefulness,  in  religious  as  well  as  civil  society. 
Barclay,  Loe,  Penn,  Fisher,  Pennington,  Cla- 
ridge,  Caton,  Elwood,  Parnel,  Camm,  and 
Burrough,  were  all  men  of  liberal  education; 
and  the  first  four  were  bred  at  college.  Al- 
though George  Fox  had  not  the  advantage  of 
much  learning,  yet  he  was  far  from  being  op- 
posed to  it.  Henry  Tuke  in  his  biography 
says  of  him:  "  His  natural  faculties  were  clear 
and  strong,  and  though  he  had  not  the  polish 
of  hnniiin  learning,  yet  he  was  not  deficient  in 
useful  knowledije.  'A  divine  and  a  natural- 
ist,' says  William  Penn,  '  and  all  of  God 
Almighty's  making — he  had  in  him  the  founda- 
tion of  useful  and  commendable  knowledge, 
and  cherished  it  every  where.'  He  was  in- 
deed by  no  means  opposed  to  the  acquirement 
of  learning,  except  as  a  necessary  qualification 
for  gospel  ministry.  On  the  contrary,  he  great- 
ly promoted  the  establishment  of  schools  in 
his  own  Society,  and  may  "be  considered  as  a 
friend  to  learning — not  an  enctiiy  to  if,  as  some 
have  erroneously  supposed." 


Although  Barclay,  in  his  excellent  Aj)ology 
for  the  Christian  divinity  of  the  Quakers,  con- 
tends with  his  usual  ability  against  making 
learning  a  necessary  qualification  for  the  gos- 
pel ministry,  yet  he  says  nothing  to  lessen  its 
usefulness  when  applied  to  proper  objects. 
In  speaking  of  the  zeal  of  the  early  re- 
formers against  the  gross  ignorance  of  the  Ro- 
mish clergy,  and  their  exertions  to  promote  the 
study  of  the  ancient  languages,  he  says :  "  I 
shall  not  at  all  discommend  the  zeal  that  the 
first  reformers  had  against  this  Babylonish 
darkness,  (the  ignorance  of  the  priests  and 
friars,)  nor  their  pious  endeavours  to  translate 
the  Holy  Scriptures:  I  do  truly  believe,  accord- 
ing to  their  knowledge,  they  did  it  candidly: 
and,  therefore,  to  answer  the  just  desires  of 
those  that  desire  to  read  them,  and  for  other 
very  good  reasons,  as  maintaining  a  commerce 
and  understanding  among  divers  nations  by 
these  common  languages,  and  others  of  that 
kind,  we  judge  it  necessary  and  commendable, 
that  there  be  public  schools  for  the  teaching 
and  instructing  such  youth,  as  are  inclinable 
thereunto,  in  the  languages." 

The  learning  of  these  excellent  men,  whose 
names  I  have  mentioned,  so  far  from  forming 
any  obstacle  to  their  embracing  the  doctrines 
of  the  Society,  qualified  them  to  defend  them 
with  greater  success,  and  to  spread  more  wide- 
ly the  knowledge  of  those  important  truths 
which  they  had  adopted.  I  cannot  doubt  for 
a  moment  that  Barclay's  college  education 
was  a  great  assistance  to  him  in  preparing  his 
ample  and  learned  Apology  for  the  doctrines  of 
Friends,  or  that  it  enabled  him  to  refute  with 
greater  ease  and  triumph,  the  subtle  objections 
which  the  enemies  of  the  Society  arrayed 
against  it. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  highest  attainments 
in  literature  or  science,  can  never  compensate 
for  the  want  of  true  religion,  nor  direct  the 
mind  in  the  great  concerns  of  salvation  ;  but 
while  I  freely  admit  this,  I  am  also  convinced 
that  the  religion  of  the  gospel  is  not  inimical 
to  the  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge,  nor  is 
there  in  the  latter  any  thing  which  necessarily 
involves  a  compromise  of  the  testimonies  that 
Friends  believe  themselves  called  to  bear. 

At  no  subsequent  period  has  the  Society 
been  able  to  enrol  amongst  its  ministers  so 
large  a  number  of  men  of  liberal  education 
and  highly  cultivated  minds,  as  those  who 
adorned  its  early  days;  and  I  app:ehend  it  will 
readily  be  admitted  by  all  who  are  familiar 
with  its  history,  that,  if  we  are  to  judge  from 
the  effects  produced,  its  ministry  has  never 
been  more  pure,  powerful,  or  convincing,  nor 
its  testimonies  and  principles  more  faithfully 
maintained,  than  during  that  period  of  perse- 
cution and  snfferirig.  Although  it  is  not  to 
be  inferred  from  these  facts,  that  the  learned 
men  were  therefore  the  ablest  ministers  or 
the  most  consistent  Quakers;  yet  it  is  a  per- 
fectly fair  deduction  to  conclude,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  spirit  of  genuine  Quakerism, 
adverse  to  useful  learning  in  the  most  exten- 
sive sense  of  the  terms;  since  the  former  flou- 
rished most  prosperously  at  a  period,  when  it 
was  more  than  at  any  subsequent  time,  in  the 
hands  of  men,  wiio  had  cultivated  the  latter 
to  the  greatest  extent. 
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1  feel  desirous  that  the  members  of  our  So- 
ciety at  the  present  day,  sliould  duly  appre- 
ciate the  enlightened  views  of  their  predeces- 
sors on  the  subject  of  education;  because  I  am 
convinced,  if  those  views  are  carried  into  com- 
plete operation,  with  a  steady  reference  to 
inculcating  the  doctrines  and  testimonies  of 
Friends,  and  maintaining  a  mild  but  firm  do- 
mestic discipline,  they  will  greatly  elevate  the 
character  of  our  youth  in  point  of  learning,  in- 
telligence and  unaffected  piety. 

Gough,  in  his  history  of  the  Society,  makes 
education  one  of  the  great  objects,  for  the  pro- 
motion of  which  the  discipline  was  established. 
"  We  come  now,"  says  he,  "  to  the  third  head 
of  discipline,  and  that  a  very  important  one, 
the  religious  education  of  youth,  which  appears, 
especially  in  these  early  times,  to  have  engaged 
the  care  and  attention  of  the  church,  in  a  de- 
gree proportioned  to  the  importance  thereof; 
both  by  a  constant  reconfimendation,  that  pa- 
rents should  instruct  their  children  in  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  inure  them 
to  a  frequent  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
to  habits  of  industry,  temperance  and  sobriety 
preserve  them  from  corrupting  company,  and 
instil  into  them  a  sense  of  the  necessity  and 
advantages  of  a  religious,  circumspect  conver 
sation,  as  also  to  train  them  up  in  plainness  of 
habit  and  speech,  agreeable  to  the  simplicity 
of  their  profession,  as  well  as  in  necessary  and 
useful  learning;  and  also  by  a  constant  en- 
quiry how  this  advice  is  put  in  practice." 

The  yearly  meeting  has  repeatedly  recom- 
mended this  concern  to  the  attention  of 
Friends,  and  endeavoured  to  impress  them 
with  a  just  idea  of  the  superior  value  of  a  good 
education  to  their  children,  over  any  outward 
possessions  which  they  might  have  to  leave 
them.  The  following  extract  from  the  epistles 
for  1760,  is  worthy  the  .serious  attention  of 
every  parent  at  the  present  day. 

"  As  the  right  education  of  children,  and  the 
nurture  of  youth,  are  of  very  great  consequence 
to  them  and  to  the  succeeding  generation,  we 
pvessingly  exhort  all  parents  and  heads  of 
families  that  they  procure  such  useful  learning 
for  their  children  as  their  abilities  will  admit ; 
and  to  encourage  them,  as  well  by  example  as 
precept,  to  the  frequent  reading  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  that  they  begin  as  early  as  pos- 
sible to  instil  into  their  tender  minds  the  prin 
ciples  of  truth  and  virtue,  and  instruct  them  in 
the  nature  and  necessity  of  being  born  from 
above,  without  which,  our  Lord  declared,  no 
man  shall  see  the  kingdom  of  God."  H.  G. 
{To  be  continued.') 

FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

SIERKA  LEONE. 

Continued  from  page  301. 

After  the  death  of  General  Turner,  in  1826, 
Sir  Niel  Campbell  was  appointed  Governor, 
and  Lieutenant-colonel  Denham  general  su- 
perintendent of  the  liberated  Africans. 

"  Colonel  Denham's  first  report,  after  he  had  been 
five  months  in  the  colony,  is  highly  interesting,  and 
serves  to  disprove  innumerable  calumnies  invented 
bv  malignity,  and  propagated  with  a  zeal  and  assi- 
duity worthy  of  a  better  caus3.  It  is  dated  May  21, 
1827. 

"  I  fear,  from  the  very  short  period  during  which  I 
have  had  the  charge  of  the  liberated  Africans,  I  shall 
not  be  enabled  to  state  that  progress  which  I  trust, 


after  the  very  important  and  long  called  for  alleralions 
that  have  been  made  in  every  branch  of  this  department, 
since  the  arrival  of  the  present  governor,  Sir  Neil 
Campbell,  will  be  apparent  from  the  reports  which  I 
shall  have  the  honour  to  lay  before  your  lordship  at 
some  future,  though  not  very  distant  period. 

"What  this  colony,  or  rather  the  liberated  African.s 
have  felt  the  most  v/ant  of,  is  instruction,  capital  and 
example.  JVith  the  very  little  they  have  liad  of  either 
conveyed  in  a  manner  likely  to  benefit  them  generally, 

IT  IS  TO  ME  DAILY  AN  INCREASING  SUBJECT  OF  ASTON- 
ISHMENT, that  the  liberated  Africans  settled  here  have 
done  so  much for  themselves  as  tliey  have. 

"  Since  the  gentlemen  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  have  ceased  to  have  the  superintendence  of 
the  villages  intrusted  to  them,  except  as  far  as  the 
religious  duties  were  concerned,  industrious  habits 
have  been  very  successfully  encouraged. 

"  TTie  propensities  of  the  people  located  in  the  diffe- 
rent settlements,  are  very  generally  in  favour  of  agricul- 
ture. 

"  /  have  not  observed  any  disinclination  for  voluntary 
labour ;  it  appears  to  be  a  system  perfectly  understood 
and  practised  by  the  liberated  Africans  here,  and 
strengthens  with  their  strength,  as  they  become  more 
sensible  of  the  sweets  of  labour,  by  enjoying  the  profits 
of  it,  and  the  comforts  those  profits  enable  them  to  pur- 
chase. Indeed,  to  the  many  hundreds  of  liberated 
Africans  that  have  been  employed  as  labourers  on  the 
different  government  works,  as  well  as  on  the  build- 
ings erected  by  private  individuals  during  the  last 
few  years,  may  in  some  measure  be  attributed  the 
comparatively  small  number  of  agricultural  labourers 
in  the  villages.  Labourers'  wages  have  varied  from 
one  shilling  to  sixpence  per  day,  yet  has  there  never 
been  a  deficiency  of  liberated  Africans  who  were  will- 
ing to  labour  for  hire.  On  the  naval  stores  now 
erecting  by  contract  on  King  Tom's  Point,  are  nearly 
two  hundred  liberated  African  labourers,  who  worlc 
well  and  steadily  at  twenty  shillings  per  month,  one 
half  paid  in  money,  and  the  remainder  in  goods  taken 
from  the  stores  of  the  merchants  who  have  the  con- 
tract. 

"  The  period  of  labour  also  forms  a  longer  portion 
of  the  day  here  than  even  in  the  south  of  Europe 
where  for  several  hours,  when  the  sun  has  most 
power,  a  general  cessation  of  labour,  or  indeed  em- 
ployment, takes  place.  Labourers  in  this  colony  work 
from  six  in  the  morning  till  five  in  the  afternoon  con 
stantly,  with  the  exception  of  the  hour  from  nine  till 
ten,  which  they  are  allowed  for  breakfast. 

"Husbandry  and  practical  agriculture  should  be 
encouraged  by  every  possible  means ;  but  yet  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  the  kind  of  labour  in  which  so  many 
of  the  liberated  Africans  have  been  and  still  are  em 
plo3'ed,  has  been  upon  the  whole  beneficial  to  them 
they  must  acquire  intelligence,  habits  of  regularity 
and  steady  labour,  with  much  general  knowledge,  by 
being  employed  with  artificers,  and  watching  the 
progress  of  the  public  buildings  from  the  foundation 
to  the  roof,  the  roof  to  be  finished  whole,  as  in  th 
case  of  the  extensive  barracks  and  a  very  handsome 
building  intended  for  the  naval  stores,  which  are  both 
nearly  completed. 

"  They  are  already  sensible  of  the  rewards  of  industry, 
by  being  in  possession  of  the  profits;  and  the  advantage 
of  property  is  becoming  daily  an  increased  object  of  in- 
terest. 

"  Already  thirty  of  the  liberated  Africans  who  have 
been  employed  on  these  and  other  public  and  private 
works,  and  who  were  never  located,  have  applied  to 
me  for  lots  of  ground  at  Campbell  Town  on  theCal- 
mont  Creek,  where  the  soil  is  most  fertile,  '  to  sit 
down  quiet,'  as  they  say.  These  men  have  all  saved 
(for  them)  considerable  sums  of  money,  and  will 
build  more  perfect  houses,  be  enabled  to  purchase 
necessaries  and  even  some  luxuries,  and  thereby  set 
an  example  to  their  brethren,  who  were  located  there 
immediately  on  their  arrival  in  this  colony  only  a 
few  months  ago. 

"  An  anxious  desire  to  obtain  and  enjoy  the  luxu- 
ries of  life,  is  apparent  in  every  village,  from  the 
oldest  settler  to  the  liberated  African  of  yesterday. 
European  articles  of  dress  are  the  first  objects  of  their 
desire,  and  for  the  means  of  acquiring  these,  both 
sexes  will  cheerfully  labour ;  and  a  gradual  improve- 
ment has  taken  place  in  their  dwellings,  as  they  be- 


came possessed  of  the  necessary  means  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

"  Of  the  practicability  of  introducing  free  labour  . 
amongst  the  liberated  Africans  settled  h'ere,  I  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt;  nor  do  I  believe  they  would 
work  half  as  well  in  any  other  \va.y,  unless  the  greatest 
cruelty  should  be  exercised  towards  them. 

"  My  opinion  on  this  subject,  is  formed  from  facts 
collected  during  an  actual  residence  in  each  of  the 
settlements  of  liberated  Africans,  of  from  one  to  three 
weeks  ;  and  I  shall  merely  slate  those  facts,  as  I  con- 
sider them  better  than  any  reasoning. 

The  number  of  frame  houses  with  stone  founda- 
tions, and  also  stone  houses,  has  increased  in  all  the 
villages,  particularly  the  mountain  ones  of  Gloucester 
and  Regent,  three  fold  during  the  last  three  years. 
At  Wellington,  there  are  seven  stone  houses  nearly 
finished,  all  begun  during  the  last  two  years.  The 
owners  of  these  habitation."!,  which  cost  them  from 
one  hundred  to  two  hundred  dollars,  have  all  ac- 
quired the  means  of  so  permanently  establishing 
themselves  by  free  labour  and  industry.  They  were 
all,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  discharged  soldiers 
from  the  fourth  West  India  regiment,  landed  from 
the  ships  liere  after  capture,  and  merely  given  a  lot 
of  ground  and  rations  for  a  time,  and  they  became 
masons,  carpenters,  coopers,  smiths  and  farmers. 
One  liberated  African,  who  has  an  excellent  stone 
house  at  Wellington,  made,  by  [selling]  ochroes,  (a 
vegetable  much  esteemed  hero,  and  very  scarce  in  the 
drys,)  nearly  twenty  pounds,  and  the  following  year 
as  much.  Another  is  indebted,  for  his  improved  ha- 
bitation, to  successful  crops  of  Indian  corn  ;  and  an- 
other to  a  laborious  though  profitable  speculation  in 
lime  burning. 

"  Regent  and  Wellington  are  the  most  populous 
and  the  richest  of  any  of  the  settlements.  Regent 
consists  entirely  of  liberated  Africans,  no  discharged 
soldiers  ever  having  been  located  there.  Mr.  John- 
ston, the  manager,  pointed  out  to  me,  after  church 
one  Sunday  morning,  nearly  thirty  people  who  pos- 
sessed upwards  of  a  hundred  pounds  each.  The 
population  of  Regent  exceeds  thirteen  hundred,  and 
they  have  from  three  to  four  hundred  communicants; 
the  congregations  are  well  conducted,  and  particu- 
larly neatly  dressed  in  the  European  fashion. 

The  markets  at  Freetown  are  supplied  with  fruit 
and  vegetables  almost  exclusively  by  the  mountain 
villages  ;  and  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  men,  women, 
boys  and  girls  are  to  be  seen  daily  on  the  hill  leading 
to  Gloucester  town,  with  the  produce  of  their  farms 
and  gardens.  This  is  also  entirely  the  reward  of 
their  own  industry  and  perseverance,  for  not  the  least 
instruction  on  this  important  branch  of  labour  have 
they  ever  received. 

"  In  the  low  lands  to  the  eastward  along  the  sides 
of  the  Bunco  River,  and  the  different  creeks  from 
Allen's  Town  to  Waterloo,  and  from  thence  to  the 
Calmont  Creek,  rice  might  be  grown  in  any  quantity, 
had  the  inhabitants  capital  and  a  certain  market  for 
their  produce.  The  cultivation  of  rice  in  any  quan- 
tity requires  continual  attention  and  labour;  a  few 
of  the  most  productive  rice  grounds  that  I  have  seen, 
the  best  of  them  upon  a  very  small  scale,  were  gen- 
erally partnership  farms." 

Again,  says  Col.  Denham,  writing  on  the 
15th  November,  1827,  from  the  village  Kent: 

"  I  know  nothing  of  what  may  be  the  capabilities  of 
the  negro  vassal,  but  1  am  sure  the  free  negro,  either  in 
his  own  country,  or  in  any  other  where  bondage  has 
never  existed,  is  as  si.nsible  of  rights  and  privileges,  and 
as  ready  to  defend  them,  as  any  white  man  in  existence; 
and  I  defy  any  man  to  show  any  instance  among  negroes 
in  this  state,  of  that  natural  dislike  to  whites  which  has 
been  reported  and  acknowledged  as  a  fact  by  theorists 
and  IVest  Indians ;  on  the  contrary,  the  white  man  is 
always  looked  up  to  as  their  superior,  their  protector, 
and  their  friend,  whenever  he  will  allow  fiimself  to  be 
so  considered. 

"These  settlements  were,  from  what  cause  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine,  always  considered  unhealth)-, 
and  the  quarterly  visit  often  neglected,  or  when  per- 
formed, hurried  over  in  forty-eight  hours.  By  setting 
the  example,  and  by  taking  clerks  with  me,  sending 
a  few  articles  of  furniture  and  cool  light  eatables  and 
drinkables  to  the  managers'  houses,  I  now  always 
find  my  table  as  full  as  I  wish  it,  one  or  two  days 
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during  my  stay.  Soldiers  and  senators  from  Free- 
town liow  visit  the  mountains  with  great  pleasure, 
and  will  put  up  with  a  mattrass  at  the  hotel,  in  order 
to  enjoy  the  cool  breeze  for  twenty-four  hours." 

In  another  letter  to  Mr.  Hay,  dated  from 
Charlotte,  in  the  Mountain  District,  Decem- 
ber 3,  1827,  Colonel  Denham  thus  writes: 

"  I  have  now  taken  up  my  abode  here,  for  a  few 
days,  in  order  to  see  what  improvement  we  have  in 
the  crops,  which  are  fast  ripening,  in  consequence  of 
the  additional  number  of  acres  which  were  cleared 
and  settled  on  in  the  spring  of  last  year  during  my 
stay  in  these  mountains.  The  persons  there  located 
have  all  their  houses  built,  and  their  lots  fenced  in, 
with  a  farm  sutBciently  stocked  with  vegetables  to 
support  themselves;  and  in  very  few  instances  has 
the  government  allowance  of  three-pence  per  day 
been  continued  beyond  the  six  months  from  the  day 
of  their  arrival.  The  old  settlers  have  considerably 
improved  the  appearance  of  their  habitations  as  vi'ell 
as  the  value  of  their  farms ;  and  the  money  circulated 
in  the  villages,  in  consequence  of  the  government 
allowance  being  paid  on  the  spot,  as  well  as  the 
money  allowed  for  the  support  of  the  schools,  has 
done  infinite  good  ;  more  than  two  hundred  persons 
attended  the  market,  on  Saturday,  at  Regent ;  both 
beef  and  mutton  vcere  to  be  bought,  and  almost  every 
necessary  article  of  consumption  for  a  decent  family 
in  any  country. 

"  By  the  means  now  pursued  the  inhabitants  will, 
in  time,  acquire  capital,  which  I  conceive  they  would 
readily  embark  in  any  plausible  speculation ;  and 
they  would  now  be  more  inclined  to  make  trial  of 
agriculture,  from  the  losses  many  of  them  (particu- 
larly the  discharged  soldiers)  have  met  with  in  at- 
tempting to  trade  with  the  natives  at  Port  Logo  and 
other  places  on  the  rivers. 

"The  whole  of  the  mountain  district  is  particular- 
ly adapted  for  coffee  plantations.  We  have,  proba- 
bly, within  two  miles  of  where  I  am  now  writing,  in 
small  plantations,  four  thousand  plants,  two  thou- 
sand of  which  bear  coffee. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  belief  among  the  Maroons 
and  settlers,  that  Great  Britain  was  about  to  aban- 
don the  colony,  many  applications  have  been  made 
to  me  for  advice  as  to  the  purchase  of  the  different 
parcels  of  land  and  houses  which  were  offered  for 
sale  ;  and  three  of  the  most  monied  Maroons  in  the 
colony  wished  to  make  a  trial  of  preparing  indigo, 
could  sufficient  information  have  been  collected  from 
the  men  employed  by  Mr.  Giles,  whose  indigo  was 
exceedingly  good,  as  to  the  mode  of  preparing  it.  It 
would  bring  here  from  the  merchants  five  shillings 
per  pound,  so  good  an  opinion  have  they  of  the  qua- 
lity of  that  which  Mr.  Giles  produced  as  a  sample. 

"  The  attendance  of  free  children  born  here  (a  most 
interesting  part  of  the  population)  at  daily  instruc- 
tion, has  of  late  greatly  increased.  The  very  strik- 
ing superiority  of  intellect  possessed  by  the  children 
born  in  the  colony,  when  compared  with  those  landed 
from  the  slave  ships,  is  as  unaccountable  as  it  is  ma- 
nifest to  every  the  most  common  observer  on  enter- 
ing a  school.  The  parents  are  for  tiic  most  part  from 
the  same  country  ;  and  it  can  only  be  explained  by 
the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  former  in  having  re- 
ceived something  of  that  early  instruction,  both  moral 
and  religious,  wliich  is  so  necessary  to  predispose  the 
mind  to  profit  by  a  more  extended  education.  Trifling 
indeed  as  that  instruction  has  been,  the  happy  results 
are  clearly  to  be  observed.  This  class  of  children 
are  daily  increasing  in  numbers  and  in  age,  many 
having  also  reached  their  tenth  year,  and  with  proper 
cultivation  may  be  reckoned  on  as  likely  to  become 
useful  members  of  society;  for  we  must  not  forget 
that  tl;c  infants  of  the  present  race  will  be  the  work- 
men of  the  next." 

(To  be  continued.^ 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCHES 

Of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
(Conlinued  from  page  285.) 

Before  leaving  the  long  extract  from  Geo. 
Fox's  journal,  I  must  solicit  the  attention  of 
my  readers  while  I  trace  his  course  upon  the 
map.    It  is  evident  that  the  place  at  which  he 
crossed  the  Delaware  was  near  Trenton,  al- 
though I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  the 
"  island  called  Upper  Dinidock."    After  cross- 
ing the  river,  he  must  have  left  the  river  bank, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  deep  creeks  which  empty 
into  it.  "  The  desperate  river  having  in  it  many 
rocks  and  broad  stones,"  can  be  no  other  than 
the  Schuylkill,  and  the  spot  where  he  forded  it 
was  probably  the  falls  about  five  miles  above 
Philadelphia.    His    route  from  the  falls  to 
Christiana  river,  Newcastle,  and  the  Eastern 
shore,  is  readily  followed.    Of  his   course  in 
his  journey  to  Carolina,  I  cannot  speak  with 
certainty.    Nansemum  is  Nansemond  river  in 
the  county  of  that  name,  and  empties  into  the 
southern  side  of  James  river.    Pagan  creek 
is  another  branch  of  James  river,  a  few  miles 
west  of  Nansemond  in  Isle  of  Wight  county. 
Sommerton  is  in  Nansemond  county  near  the 
Carolina  line.    Bonner's  creek  and  the  river 
Macocomocock  I  am  unable  to  identify.  They 
were  certainly  some  of  the  branches  of  Chowan 
river.    The  Maratick  is  the  old  Indian  name 
of  the  Roanoke,  and  I  find  in  some  of  the  maps 
the  name  of  Connie  hoe  applied  to  a  creek; 
emptying  into  the  head  of  Albemarle  Sound, 
which  may  furnish  a  clue  for  ascertaining  the 
precise  locality  of  the  bay  Connie  oak.  Fol- 
lowing our  venerable  fiiend  in  his  return  to 
Maryland,  it  may  be  noticed  that  Willoughby's 
point  is  the  southern  cape  at  the  point  where 
James  river  empties  into  the  Chesapeake.  His 
voyage  from  the  Clifls  to  the  Eastern  shore  enu- 
merates Manaco,  Great  and  Little  Anamessy 
river  and  bay,  Amoroca,  Manaoke,  Wicoco- 
maco,  and  Hunger  rivers.    These  all  occur  on 
the  deeply  indented  coast  of  the  Chesapeake 
between  the  Choplank  and  the  Pocomoke  ri- 
vers, and  are  laid  down  in  the  large  state  map 
of  Maryland. 

In  the  year  1G75,  William  Edmundson  again 
visited  America.  He  arrived  at  Rhode  Island, 
in  a  yacht  from  Barbadoes,  accompanied  by 
Dr.  Thomas  Redman,  a  Friend  belonging  to 
the  latter  island. 

'I'he  extracts  from  his  journal,  which  fol- 
low, like  those  given  from  George  Fox,  exhi- 
bit so  lively  a  picture  of  tlie  country  and  the 
times,  that  they  cannot  be  abridged  to  advan- 
tage. 

"At  that  time  New-England  was  at  war  with  the 
Indians,  except  the  colony  of  Rhode-Island,  the  gov- 
ernor of  it  being  a  Friend,  yet  the  Indians  burnt  sev- 
eral towns  out  of  the  island,  and  killed  several  peo- 
ple that  belonged  to  the  govcrn)iient ;  but  by  the 
Lord's  providential  hand,  were  not  sufl'ercd  to  come 
into  the  island.  The  Indians  prevailed  miglitily, 
burnt  many  considerable  towns,  killed  and  murdered 
people  daily.  It  was  a  perilous  time,  and  the  ways 
infested  with  murderers,  the  Indians  lying  hidden  in 
bushes,  shot  men  down  as  Ihey  travelled,  before  they 
saw  tiiem;  and  many  were  nmrdered  after  that  man- 
ner. 

"  When  1  had  staid  some  meetings  with  Friends  in 
Rhode-island,  it  was  with  me  to  travel  eastward 
towards "  Piscattaway,  lo  visit  Friends  there  under 
distress,  by  reason  of  the  war,  though  all  looked  up- 


on it  dangerous  travelling ;  however  I  committed  my 
life  to  God  that  gave  it,  and  took  my  journey:  one 
Friend  ventured  to  go  with  me,  to  guide  me  through 
the  woods  to  Sandwich,  and  by  the  Lord's  good  hand 
we  got  safe  there.  Friends  were  glad  of  my  coming, 
for  there  was  an  honest,  tender  people  there,  that 
loved  the  Lord  and  iiis  truth.  I  staid  with  them  two 
meetings,  and  we  were  well  refreshed  in  the  Lord, 
and  in  one  another.  I  travelled  from  thence  to  Seff- 
enase,  and  had  a  meeting  there  ;  from  thence  to  Bos- 
ton alone,  being  thirty  miles,  and  staid  one  meeting  : 
then  went  to  Salem,  and  so  to  Piscattaway  river,  visit- 
ing Friends,  and  having  meetings  at  several  places, 
I  came  to  Great-Island,  and  staid  a  meeting  or  two 
with  Friends  there,  and  we  were  well  refreshed  to- 
gether in  the  Lord. 

"  Then  leaving  my  horse  there,  I  went  in  a  boat 
to  Nicholas  Shapley's,  a  man  of  note  in  that  country, 
(he  and  his  wife  were  both  honest  Friends,)  from 
thence  over  the  river  several  miles,  where  there  were 
many  honest  Friends,  and  had  a  meeting  with  them 
on  a  first  day  of  the  week;  it  was  a  very  large  and 
precious  meeting:  many  came  from  far  to  it.  and 
blessed  the  Lord  for  that  comfortable  opportunity. 
After  the  meeting  I  took  leave  of  Friends  in  the  love 
of  God,  and  went  back  to  Nicholas  Shapley's,  staid 
there  two  or  three  days,  and  had  a  meeting  there ; 
many  Friends  and  others  came  to  it,  a  good  meeting 
it  was — we  had  also  a  men's  meeting  about  church 
affairs. 

Now  about  this  time,  there  was  a  cessation  of  the 
war  with  the  Indians  on  that  river,  and  one  evening, 
whilst  I  was  at  Nicholas  Shapley's,  there  came  in 
fourteen  lusty  Indian  men  with  their  heads  trimmed, 
and  faces  painted  for  war;  they  looked  fierce,  I  sat 
down  with  them  in  the  hall,  and  would  liave  dis- 
coursed with  them  familiarly,  for  some  of  them  spoke 
broken  English ;  but  they  were  churlish,  and  their 
countenances  bloody  :  so  I  left  them,  and  told  the 
Friend,  I  saw  they  intended  mischief  in  their  hearts  ; 
but  the  Lord  chained  them,  and  they  went  away  in 
the  night,  without  doing  us  any  harm.  Next  day  I 
was  to  go  to  Great-Island,  and  in  the  morning  Nich- 
olas Shapley  told  me,  that  he  was  informed,  tlie  In- 
dians intended  to  make  anew  insurrection  ;  so  I  went 
by  water  to  Great-Island,  as  I  intended,  and  had  a 
heavenly  meeting  with  Friends  before  parting  :  so  I 
left  them  tender,  in  a  sense  of  the  love  of  God. 
After  1  left  them,  the  Indians  rose  in  arms  and  mur- 
dered about  seventy  Christians,  as  the  post  brought 
news,  but  I  did  not  hear  of  one  Friend  murdered 
that  night. 

"  1  came  back  to  Salem,  and  had  several  meetings 
in  that  quarter,  in  some  places  where  none  had  been 
before.  1  had  two  meetings  at  Marble-Head,  many 
resorted  to  ihejn,  several  were  convinced  and  re- 
ceived the  truth ;  people's  minds  were  down,  because 
of  the  Indian  wars  that  prevailed  mightily  upon 
them. 

"  I  travelled  in  many  places  as  with  my  life  in  my 
hand,  leaving  all  to  the  Lord  tliat  rules  in  heaven 
and  eartli.  1  hsard  of  some  tender  people  at  a  place 
called  Reading,  so  I  and  five  or  six  Friends  more 
went  there  to  an  ancient  man's  house,  whose  name 
was  Gould;  his  house  was  a  garrison,  for  at  that 
time  most  of  the  people  in  those  parts,  except 
Friends,  were  in  garrisons  for  fear  of  the  Indians. 
When  we  came  to  his  house  the  gates  were  locked  ; 
we  called,  and  the  old  man  opened  the  gate ;  there 
was  one  of  their  ciders  at  prayer:  so  I  stopped 
Friends  until  he  iiad  done,  then  we  went  into  the 
room,  where  several  were  met  to  exercise  religion, 
but  they  seemed  to  be  disturbed  at  our  coming  in.  I 
stood  still,  and  told  them,  we  came  not  to  disturb 
them,  for  1  loved  religion,  and  was  seeking  religious 
people;  the  old  man  of  the  house  bid  us  sit  down, 
and  he  sat  by  me. 

"  As  1  sat,  my  heart  being  full  of  the  power  and 
Spirit  of  the  Lord,  the  love  of  God  ran  through  mo 
to  the  people;  1  told  tlicm  I  had  something  in  my 
lieart  lo  declare  among  them,  if  tliey  would  give  mo 
leave;  the  master  of  tiic  house  who  sat  by  mc,  bid 
me  speak,  and  my  heart  being  full  of  the  word  of  life, 
1  spoke  of  the  mysteries  of  God's  kingdom;  and  as  I 
was  speaking  1  touched  a  little  upon  the  ])r;esls,  the 
old  man  clapped  me  on  the  shoulder,  and  said,  he 
:nust  stop  me,  for  I  had  spoken  against  their  minis- 
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ters:  so  I  stopped,  for  T  was  tender  of  them,  and  felt 
they  were  a  tender  people;  yet  my  heart  was  full  of 
heavenly  matter.  After  a  little  pause,  I  told  them  I  had 
many  things  to  declare  unto  them  of  the  things  of  God; 
but  being  in  that  house,  must  have  leave  of  the 
Tnaster  of  it ;  he  bid  me  speak  on,  which  I  did  in  the 
demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  power  of  the  Lord ; 
so  that  their  consciences  were  awakened,  and  the 
witness  of  God  in  them  answered  to  the  truth  of  the 
testimony ;  they  were  broken  into  many  tears,  and 
when  I  was  clear  in  declaration,  I  concluded  the 
meeting  with  fervent  prayer  to  the  Lord. 

"  The  old  man  rising  up,  got  me  in  his  arms,  and 
said,  he  owned  what  I  had  spoken,  and  thanked  God 
that  he  could  understand  it;  and  said  he  had  heard 
that  we  denied  tlie  Scriptures,  and  denied  Christ  who 
died  for  us,  which  was  the  cause  of  that  great  dif- 
ference betvifeen  their  ministers  and  us:  but  he  under- 
stood this  day,  that  we  owned  both  Christ  and  tlie 
Scriptures;  theiefore  would  know  the  reason  of  the  dif- 
ference betwixt  their  ministers  and  us?  Itold  him,  their 
ininisters  were  satisfied  with  the  talk  of  Christ  and  the 
Scriptures;  and  we  could  not  be  satisfied  without 
the  sure,  inward,  divine  knowledge  of  God  and 
Christ,  and  the  enjoyment  of  those  comforts  the 
Scriptures  declared  of,  which  true  believers  enjoyed 
in  the  primitive  times.  The  old  man  replied  with 
tears,  those  wore  the  things  he  wanted.  He  would 
not  let  us  go  until  we  had  eaten  some  victuals  with 
him,  though  at  that  time  provisions  were  scarce,  be- 
cause of  the  great  destruction  by  the  wars.  Thus 
leaving  them  loving  and  tender,  when  we  parted  the 
old  man  wept,  got  me  in  his  arms,  and  said,  he 
doubted  he  should  never  see  me  again. 

"  I  went  from  thence  to  Boston,  and  had  meetings 
there,  and  in  several  places  in  that  quarter,  having 
great  exercise  with  some  who  professed  trutii,  and 
lived  not  in  it ;  which  did  much  hurt,  and  hindered 
the  Lord  s  work.  When  I  was  clear  of  those  parts, 
I  went  back  to  Rhode  Island  by  sea,  in  a  little  bark 
belonging  to  Edward  Wharton,  a  Friend,  who  lived 
at  Salem ;  in  some  few  days  v;e  landed  at  Rhode- 
Island,  where  great  troubles  attended  Friends  by 
reason  of  the  wars,  which  lay  very  heavy  on  places 
belonging  to  that  quarter  without  the  Island,  the  In- 
dians killing  and  burning  all  before  them;  and  the 
people  v/]io  were  not  Friends,  were  outrageous  to 
fight:  but  tlic  governor  being  a  Friend,  (one  Walter 
Clark,)  could  not  give  commissions  to  kill  and  de- 
stroy men.  Friends  were  glad  of  my  coming,  and  it 
pleased  God  that  it  was  to  good  purpose  in  several 
respects;  the  faithful  and  honest-hearted  among 
Friends  were  much  helped  and  strengthened  by  my 
being  there.  I  staid  some  time  among  them,  and 
had  many  blessed  and  heavenly  meetings  to  worship 
God;  also  men's  meetings  for  church  affairs. 
{To  be  continued.) 


New  York,  6th  mo.  fid,  1830. 

In  a  former  communication,  1  took  a  brief 
notice  of  New  York  yearly  meeting,  then  in 
session.  If  my  recollection  does  not  fail  me, 
1  mentioned  that  epistles  were  received  from 
all  the  yearly  meetings  of  Friends — that  the 
epistle  from  Virginia  informed  that  the  docu- 
ment prepared  by  the  general  committee  had 
passed  that  yearly  meeting  without  a  dissent 
ing  voice,  &c. 

It  is  a  fact  which  deserves  to  be  brought 
prominently  into  view,  that  while  the  Hicksites 
have  endeavoured  to  make  an  impression  on 
the  public  mind,  that  they  are  the  "  great  body 
of  the  Society  of  Friends," — whether  we  re- 
gard them  as  individuals,  or  as  meetings,  they 
bear  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  Society  of 
Friends,  which  remains,  since  the  separation. 
On  this  subject  I  shall,  in  a  future  number,  lay 
some  interesting  facts  before  the  public.  At 
present,  I  shall  only  say  that  they  have  five 
yearly  meetings  of  their  Society,  to  wit :  in 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  Baltimore,  Mount- 


pleasant,  and  Waynesville,  Ohio.    The  latter,!  however,  the  strength  derived  from  unity.  And 


though  held  in  Ohio,  they  call  Indiana  yearly 
meeting.  While  in  the  ancient  yearly  meetings 
of  Friends  of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Balti- 
more, Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  the  other  five 
yearly  meetings,  London,  Dublin,  New  Eng- 
land, Virginia  and  Carolina,  the  Hicksites  have 
no  meetings.  The  close  connection  which 
exists  in  the  way  of  Christian  fellowship,  be- 
tween those  yearly  meetings  in  which  there  is 
no  division,  and  those  from  which  tlie  Hicks- 
ites are  now  separated,  is  a  very  plain  and 
obvious  fact,  in  proving  the  identity  of  the  So- 
ciety. The  Society  of  Friends,  though  spread 
out  over  a  vast  extent  of  country,  and  formed 
into  different  bodies,  or  meetings,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Christian  discipline,  is  still  an  unit,  or 
in  other  words,  but  one  society.  On  what 
ground  can  the  Hicksites  pretend  to  be  that 
one  society  ?  Can  they  claim  to  be  a  majority 
of  the  whole  ?  The  pretension  would  be  ab- 
surd, and  would  even  militate  against  their 
moral  character — because  a  due  regard  to 
facts  would  never  admit  of  such  a  pretension. 
They  cannot  claim  one  single  undivided  yearly 
meeting  in  the  world.  With  us,  there  ate  five 
undivided,  and  the  other  five,  in  which  the  dis- 
organizing spirit  of  irmovation  has  exerted  its 
full  force,  the  doctrine,  and  discipline,  and 
order,  and  connection  of  the  Society  are  pre- 
served. We  then  have  the  claim  to  t!ie  cha- 
racter of  the  Society,  on  the  ground  of  its 
original  doctrines,  and  the  order,  and  bond  of 
church  fellowship,  and  the  continued  existence 
of  the  respective  yearly  meetings  from  which 
the  Hicksites  have  separated,  and  I  may  add, 
though  we  never  have  rested  our  claim  on  that 
ground,  we  have  a  vast  majority  of  those  who 
were  inembers  at  the  conunencement  of  these 
dilficulties. 

The  Hicksites,  at  diflferent  periods,  have  said 
much  against  the  general  committee.  But  it 
deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  the  yearly  meet- 
ing in  London,  and  all  those  on  this  continent, 
approved  the  measure  before  the  separation. 
I  well  remember,  that  many  years  ago,  it  was 
proposed  by  the  yearly  meeting  in  London.  I 
was  then  a  member  of  Virginia  yearly  meeting, 
which  directed  the  cominittee  on  epistles  to 
communicate  to  London  a  cordial  approbation 
of  the  measure.  New  England,  Baltimore  and 
Carolina,  long  since  approved  the  proposition. 
And  since  I  have  been  in  this  city,  I  have  been 
informed,  on  authority  not  to  be  called  in  ques- 
tion, that  there  is  a  minute  on  the  records  of; 
New  York  yearly  meeting  forty  years  ago,  ex- 
pressive of  its  approbation  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment. Philadelphia  yearly  meeting  revived 
this  concern,  I  think  in  1817,  and  recommend- 
ed the  subject  to  the  several  yearly  meetings 
on  this  continent.  It  was  again  revived  in 
Ohio  in  1827,  and  adopted  by  that  and  Indiana 
yearly  meeting,  the  same  year.  This  com- 
pletes the  round  of  yearly  meetings  as  above 
stated,  and  all  before  the  separation  in  any  of 
them  respectively.  It  is  well  known  that  Elias 
Hicks  and  his  followers  were  opposed  to  the 
proposition.  They  saw  no  advantage  to  their 
schemes  from  this  united  concern  of  the  whole 
body,  for  the  promotion  of  the  general  good. 
The  military  maxim,  "  Divide  and  conquer,^' 
has  long  been  understood  by  them.    We  feel, 


we  have  endeavoured  to  maintain  the  apostolic 
system,  that  "  a/Z  the  building  fitly  framed  to- 
gether," might  grow  "  unto  a  holy  temple  in 
the  Lord." 

The  document  prepared  by  the  general  com- 
mittee, was  laid  before  the  late  yearly  meeting 
in  this  city,  and  approved  without  one  single 
objection.  Il  was  read  in  both  the  men's  and 
women's  meeting,  and  adopted  by  both. 

The  subject  of  a  religious,  guarded  education 
of  our  youth,  also  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
meeting.    This  has  been  an  object  of  concern 
with  the  Society,  from  its  first  rise.    And  the 
sulx)rdinate  meetings  are  required  to  report  to 
the  yearly  meeting,  how  far  this  important 
concern  is  sustained.    The  views  of  our  early 
Friends  on  this  subject  have  been  greatly  mis- 
understood.   They  bore  a  testimony  against 
the  idea,  that  education  was  essential  to  the 
ministry.    But  even  in  doing  this,  they  never 
denied  the  propriety  of  cultivating  the  mental 
faculties  with  which  we  are  endowed  by  a  gra- 
cious Creator,  nor  of  devoting  those  talents 
with  all  their  improvements,  (when  sanctified,) 
to  the  promotion  of  his  blessed  cause.  Many 
of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  Society,  at 
that  period,  were  men  of  liberal  education — 
such  were  William  Penn,  Robert  Baiclay,  and 
a  number  of  others  that  might  be  mentioned. 
And  many  of  those  who  had  not  the  advantages 
of  an  early  education,  nevertheless  gave  con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  value  they  placed  upon 
it.    George  Fox  was  remarkable  for  the  en- 
couragement he  gave  to  schools,  of  which  I 
propose  to  take  some  furtlier  notice  in  a  future 
number.    It  has  also  been  the  concern  of  the 
Society,  that  in  giving  to  youth  the  necessary 
portion  of  school  education,  a  guarded  care 
should  be  maintained,  not  only  to  preserve 
them  from  the  contaminating  influence  of  in- 
correct princii)les  and  practices,  but  to  incul- 
cate the  doctrines  and  testimonies  which  we 
maintain,  and  train  them  up  in  a  corresponding 
conduct  and  conversation.    In  the  late  yearly 
meeting  here,  this  concern  was  impressively  re- 
vived, and  recommended  to  the  attention  of  its 
members. 

The  meeting  closed  on  6th  day  evening, 
under  an  humbling  sense  of  the  goodness  of 
the  Great  Head  of  the  church,  who  graciously 
condescended  to  crown  our  solemn  assemblies 
with  his  presence. 


Some  facts  which  have  transpired  within  the 
limits  of  this  yearly  meeting,  perhaps  may  be 
interesting  to  the  readers  of  the  Repository. 

In  the  yearly  meeting  of  1827,  which  was 
before  the  separation  here,  a  concern  prevailed 
for  the  more  general  circulation  of  Friends' 
books.  And  in  fixing  the  sum  directed  to  be 
raised  as  yearly  meeting  stock,  regard  was  had 
to  that  object.  Considerable  printing  was 
done  in  conformity  to  the  views  of  the  yearly 
meeting,  and  the  books  placed  in  Friends' 
book  room.  When  the  stock  was  to  be  raised 
in  the  subordinate  meetings,  many  of  the 
Hicksites  refused  to  pay  their  respective  pro- 
portions, holding  out  the  idea,  that  the  money 
was  designed  for  the  travelling  expenses  of 
"  orthodox"  ministers,  particularly  Englisli 
Friends,  against  whom  an  excitement  had  been 
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raised.  Friends  had  to  make  up  this  deficien- 
cy) and  some  of  them  paid  double,  and  even 
treble  their  usual  proportions.  At  the  time  of 
the  separation,  this  money  was  mostly,  if  not 
entirely,  in  the  hands  of  the  Hicksites,  who 
kept  it.  They  took  possession  also  of  the 
books  (except  a  few  in  sheets,  which  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  printer,)  which  had  been 
printed  as  above,  and  which  were  to  be  paid 
for  out  of  that  very  money.  And  Friends  had 
to  raise  the  money  again,  by  private  subscrip- 
tion, to  pay  for  them.  They  did,  indeed,  offer 
to  pay  over  to  Friends  a  small  part  (perhaps 
between  two  and  three  hundred  dollars)  of  the 
money  thus  unjustly  taken,  on  condition  of  re- 
cognizing their  treasurer  as  the  treasurer  of 
the  yearly  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

They  have  also  made  considerable  parade 
of  a  wish  to  compromise.  But  the  fallacy  of 
this  pretension  is  not  difficult  to  be  discovered. 
They  know  that  the  property  in  question  be- 
longs to  "  the  Society  of  Friends.^''  And  as 
they,  and  we,  now  form  separate  and  distinct 
societies,  we  cannot  both  be  that  one  Society, 
to  which  the  property  originally  belonged,  and 
for  whose  use  and  benefit,  to  remote  posterity, 
it  was  intended.  Do  their  propositions  for 
"  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  difference" 
embrace  this  first  and  all-important  point — 
wliether  ice  are  the  Society  of  Friends  or  ^/je3/.^ 
Not  at  all.  Their  scheme  of  "compromise" 
assumes,  as  a  basis,  the  acknowledgement  of 
their  rights.  'Yo  this  we  cannot  accede,  be- 
cause it  would  surrender  a  principle  of  far 
more  value  to  us  than  the  property  involved  in 
the  question.  W e  never  can  admit,  that  a  re- 
ligious Society  has  not  a  right  and  is  not  even 
under  an  obligation  to  disown  such  of  its  mem- 
bers, whether  many  or  few,  as  depart  from  its 
fundamental  doctrines,  and  violate  its  disci- 
pline. Nor  can  we  admit  that  those  who  are 
so  disowned,  can  retain  any  right  whatever  to 
the  property  of  that  Society.  There  are  many 
other  insuperable  objections  to  compromise, 
but  these  are  sufficient  of  themselves.  And 
the  Hicksites  cannot  plead  ignorance  of  them. 
If  we  make  an  application  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  to  private  life — if  we  suppose  an 
individual  to  be  forcibly  dispossessed  of  his 
property,  which  he  had  long  peacefully  enjoyed, 
we  should  revolt  with  disgust  from  a  proposi- 
tion, made  by  the  toronsful  possessor  for  a 
compromise  for  a  division  of  the  property! 

But  there  are  fiicts  which  \)\^ce  i\\e proposed 
compromise  in  a  still  more  glaring  point  of 
view.  They  know,  that  we  refuse  on  principle, 
to  meet  tliem  in  any  such  arrangements.  VVhy 
tiien  do  they  continue  to  bring  them  into  pub- 
lic notice  ?  Do  they  really  wish  us  to  possess  a 
full  proportion  of  tiie  property,  even  upon  their 
own  principle  ?  Or  do  they  wish  merely  to 
produce,  in  the  public  mind,  an  ira[)rcssion  in 
their  own  favour  ?  If  liie  former,  wliy  have 
they  taken  the  whole  of  the  properly  wiiercvnr 
it  was  in  their  power  ?  The  property  in  this 
city  alone,  (having  reference  to  what  it  cost,) 
has  been  estimated  at  from  eighty  to  ninety 
thousand  dollars!  Why  have  they  taken,  and 
continue  to  retain  tiie  possession  of  all  this  ? 
Why,  at  the  lime  of  the  separation  in  1C20, 
did  they  refuse  Friends,  both  men  and  women, 
the  privilege  of  silting  down  together,  even  in 


the  basement  stories  of  the  meeting  houses 
from  which  they  had  been  driven  by  a  scene  of 
confusion  and  uproar,  which  at  that  time  was 
without  a  parallel  ?  This  case  admits  of  no 
evasion.  The  yearly  meeting  of  Friends,  find- 
ing itself  unable  to  proceed  in  its  regular  busi- 
ness, according  to  the  long  established  usages 
of  the  Society,  overwhelmed  with  clamour,  dis- 
graceful to  be  named,  as  having  been  raised  in 
a  religious  meeting,  concluded  to  remove  to 
the  basement  story  of  the  house.  Was  it  not 
sufficient  for  the  Hicksites  to  occupy  the  spa- 
cious and  comfortable  room  they  were  in, 
there  to  pursue  their  own  measures  in  their 
own  way  ?  On  retiring  to  the  yard.  Friends 
found  the  basement  story,  or  in  other  words, 
the  cellar,  to  which  they  had  concluded  to  re- 
move, locked  against  them.  They  sent  a  depu- 
tation back  to  the  Hicksites,  then  sitting  in  the 
capacity  of  a  yearly  meeting,  (Elias  Hicks  and 
many  of  their  most  distinguished  characters 
from  within  the  limits  of  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia yearly  meetings  being  present,)  to  ob- 
tain admission  into  this  humble  retreat,  and  it 
was  refused  !  1  Yes,  it  was  refused,  with  all 
the  unkindness  of  that  bitter  moment.  A  simi- 
lar procedure  was  adopted  in  regard  to  the 
women's  meeting.  They  too  were  locked  out 
of  the  basement  story,  and  while  thus  standing 
in  the  yard,  were  made  objects  of  scorn  and 
laughter,  by  the  young  men  of  the  Hicksite 
party. 

The  profession  of  a  willingness  to  compro- 
mise, can  never  wipe  off  the  odium  of  these 
transactions,  especially  while  the  property  thus 
taken,  continues  to  be  held,  and  with  a  know- 
ledge that  we  are  restrained  by  principle  from 
meeting  with  them  on  any  such  ground. 

Miscellaneous  Repository. 

EXTRACT. 
Unknown,  unhonour'd,  in  the  noiseless  sphere 
Of  humbleness,  the  happy  man  I  found. 
It  was  not  that  the  tears  or  toils  of  fate 
Were  never  his;  or  that  no  stormy  change 
The  sober  current  of  his  days  annoy'd: 
But  in  him  dwelt  that  true  philosophy 
That  flings  a  sun-shine  o'er  the  wintriest  hour. 
The  proud  he  envied  not;  no  splendours  craved. 
Nor  sigh'd  to  wear  the  laurels  of  renown; 
But  look'd  on  greatness  with  contented  eye. 
Then  smilingly  to  his  meek  path  retired: 
Thus,  o'er  the  billows  of  a  troublous  world, 
As  o'er  the  anarchy  of  waters  moves 
The  seaman's  bark,  in  safety  did  lie  ride, 
Forffot  his  woes,  and  left  his  wants  to  heaven. 

There  sat  the  echo  of  his  own  pure  mind, 
The  peaceful  sharer  of  his  love  and  lot: — 
What  beaming  fulness  in  that  tender  eye, 
What  a  briglil  overflow  of  spirit  shone! 
When  by  her  sinless  habc  she  mused,  who  lay 
In  beauty,  still  and  warm  as  summer  air. 
And  what  could  camp,  or  court,  or  palace  yield. 
Of  nobler,  deeper,  more  exalted  bliss, 
Than  when,  as  weary  day-light  sunk  to  rest, 
He  shut  his  door  upon  the  noisy  world; 
And  with  no  harrowing  dream  of  guilty  hue 
To  mar  the  witching  hours  of  love  and  home? 


It  will  be  proper  to  mention,  that  the  subject  of  the 
following  obituary  notice,  which  we  copy  from  Poul- 
son's  Daily  Advertiser,  was  esteemed  a  consistent  and 
efhcient  member  of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends, 
firmly  attached  to  its  ancient  doctrines  and  discipline. 

Died,  on  the  second  instant,  after  a  short  illness, 
in  her  attth  year,  Ann  Bonsalt,,  consort  of  Isaac  Bon- 
sall,  of  this  city. 


Few  women  were  endowed  with  stronger  intellec- 
tual powers,  or  possessed  the  firmness  and  energy, 
and  benevolence,  which  distinguished  her  character. 
These  qualities  eminently  fitted  her  for  the  services 
in  which  she  was  engaged,  during  several  of  the  last 
years  of  her  life. 

On  the  opening  of  the  Asylum  near  Frankford, 
founded  by  the  religious  Society  of  Friends,  for  the 
relief  of  persons  deprived  of  the  use  of  their  reason, 
motives  of  duty  toward  the  suflfering  objects  who 
were  to  be  introduced  into  that  institution,  induced 
her  to  unite  with  her  husband  in  the  novel  and  ardu- 
ous task  of  devising  and  administering  a  system  of 
moral  treatment  of  the  insane,  which  until  then  had 
not  been  introduced  to  any  considerable  extent  in 
this  country.  The  resources  of  her  mind  were  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  this  interesting  purpose,  and  her  la- 
bours were  remarkably  blessed.  After  great  devotion 
to  the  concerns  of  the  Asylum,  and  enjoying  the 
satisfaction  of  having  essentially  contributed  to  its 
prosperity,  the  original  superintendants  sought  re- 
laxation in  more  retired  pursuits,  from  which,  how- 
ever, they  were  drawn,  after  much  solicitation,  to  un- 
dertake the  offices  of  steward  and  matron  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital.  Here  the  talents  and  expe- 
rience of  this  estimable  female  were  brought  into  ac- 
tion upon  a  much  larger  scale,  though  attended  by 
many  more  difficult  circumstances,  than  in  her  first 
occupation  of  this  nature.  But  faithful  and  fearless 
in  the  discharge  of  her  trusts,  she  was  enabled  to  con- 
quer numerous  prejudices,  which  proceeded  from  ig- 
norance, and  thus  became  the  providential  instrument 
of  great  benefit  to  the  afflicted  patients  toward  whom 
her  kindness  was  most  assiduously  directed.  The 
domestic  arrangements  of  the  Hospital  were  also  im- 
proved and  enlarged  by  the  exercise  of  her  judgment, 
and  unwearied  personal  attentions. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  useful  labours,  and  when 
the  institution  had  just  begun  fuUi/  to  feel  the  reno- 
vating effect  of  her  skill  and  perseverance,  her  career 
on  earth  has  been  terminated. 

Surely  the  ways  of  the  Omnipotent  are  past  find- 
ing out,  and  however  we  may  deplore  such  bereave- 
ments, we  are  bound  to  believe,  that  all  his  dispensa- 
tions are  in  wisdom. 

The  subject  of  this  brief  tribute  of  respect  was  a 
Christian  in  principle  aud  in  practice;  and  it  is  en- 
couraging and  consoling  to  know,  that,  in  the  extre- 
mity of  expiring  nature,  she  manifested  an  unshaken 
faith  in  the  gospel,  and  with  her  last  faltering  accents 
commended  her  spirit  to  the  mercy  of  her  Redeemer. 


SEVENTH  MONTH,  10,  1830. 


A  letter  has  been  received,  stating  that  the  epistle 
of  the  separatists  issued  at  the  last  Green-Street 
meeting,  addressed  to  tlie  yearly  meeting  of  Friends 
in  London,  (held  in  the  5th  month  last,)  had  reached 
that  city  in  time  for  the  meeting,  and  was  unani- 
mously rejected  by  that  body  without  being  read. 
Signed,  as  we  understand  it  was,  by  John  Comly,  as 
clerk,  nothing  further  was  necessary  to  prove  that  it 
came  from  a  society  with  which  that  yearly  meeting, 
according  to  its  previous  decision  and  declaration, 
does  not  correspond — a  sufficient  reason,  of  course, 
why  it  was  not  proper  to  read  it  there.  Thus  may 
wo  reasonably  entertain  the  hope,  that  through  the 
blessing  of  the  Head  of  the  church  upon  the  circum- 
spection and  watchful  care  of  the  faithful  members  of 
the  Society  in  that  land,  the  desolating  spirit  of  infi- 
delity, which  has  produced  so  much  devastation 
amongst  us,  will  not  be  permitted  to  gain  an  entrance 
there,  and  divide  and  scatter  the  flock. 


The  editor  of  the  Miscellaneous  Rcpositorj',  during 
a  visit  which  ho  recently  made  to  this  city  and  east- 
ward as  far  as  Newport,  R.  I.  was  in  the  practice  of 
writing  letters  to  his  correspondent  at  Mount  Plea- 
sant, containing  notices  and  remarksrelativc  to  things 
which  claimed  his  attention.  These  letters  have  suc- 
cessively appeared  in  the  Repository,  and  the  selec- 
tion which  wo  have  made  from  tl:cm  to-day,  cannot 
fail  of  being  interesting  to  our  readers. 
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BRINDLEY,  THE  ENGINEER. 

(Concluded  from  p.  306.) 

Brindley's  multiplied  labours,  and  intense 
application,  rapidly  wasted  his  strength,  and 
shortened  his  life.  He  died  at  Turnhurst,  in 
Staffordshire,  on  the  27th  of  September,  1772, 
in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  having  suffer- 
ed for  some  years  under  a  hectic  fever,  which 
he  had  never  been  able  to  get  rid  of.  In  his 
case,  as  in  that  of  other  active  spirits,  the  soul 
seems  to  have 

"  O'er-inforra'd  its  tenement  of  clay;'' 

although  the  actual  bodily  fatigue  to  which  his 
many  engagements  subjected  him  must  doubt- 
less have  contributed  to  wear  him  out. 

No  man  ever  lived  more  for  his  pursuit,  or 
less  for  himself,  than  Brindley.  He  had  no 
sources  of  enjoyment,  or  even  of  thought,  ex- 
cept in  his  profession.  It  is  related,  that  hav- 
ing once,  when  in  London,  been  prevailed  up- 
on to  go  to  the  theatre,  the  unusual  excitement 
so  confused  and  agitated  him,  as  actually  to 
unfit  him  for  business  for  several  days,  on  which 
account  he  never  could  be  induced  to  repeat 
his  visit.  His  total  want  of  education,  and 
ignorance  of  literature,  left  his  genius  without 
any  other  field,  in  which  to  exercise  itself,  and 
spend  its  strength,  than  that  which  the  pursuit 
of  his  profession  afforded  it:  its  power,  even 
here,  would  not  probably  have  been  impaired, 
if  it  could  have  better  sought  relaxation  in  va- 
riety; on  the  contrary,  its  spring  would  most 
likely  have  been  all  the  stronger,  for  being  oc- 
casionally unbent.  We  have  already  mention- 
ed that  he  was  all  but  entirely  ignorant  of 
reading  and  writing.  He  knew  something  of 
figures,  but  did  not  avail  himself  much  of  their 
assistance  in  performing  the  calculations  which 
were  frequently  necessary  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  mechanical  designs.  On  these  occa- 
sions his  habit  was  to  work  the  question,  by 
a  method  of  his  own,  chiefly  in  his  head,  only 
setting  down  the  results  at  particular  stages  of 
the  operation;  yet  his  conclusions  were  gener- 
ally correct.  His  vigour  of  conception,  in 
regard  to  machinery,  was  so  great,  that,  how- 
ever complicated  might  be  the  machine  he  had 
to  execute,  he  never,  except  sometimes  to  sa- 
tisfy his  employers,  made  any  drawing  or  mo- 


del of  it;  but  having  once  fixed  its  different 
parts  in  his  mind,  would  construct  it  without 
any  difficulty,  merely  from  the  idea  of  which 
he  had  thus  possessed  himself.  When  much 
perplexed  with  any  problem  lie  had  to  solve, 
his  practice  was  to  take  to  bed,  in  order  to 
study  it;  and  he  would  sometimes  remain,  we 
are  told,  for  two  or  three  days  thus  fixed  to  his 
pillow  in  meditation. 

We  shall  the  more  clearly  appreciate  the 
impulse  given  to  inland  navigation  in  this  coun- 
try, by  the  achievements  of  Brindley,  and  the 
extent  of  the  new  accommodation  which  our 
commerce  has  hence  obtained  within  the  last 
sixty  or  seventy  years,  if  we  cast  our  eye  for 
a  moment  over  the  map  of  Great  Britain,  and 
note  a  few  of  the  principal  canals  by  ^hich 
the  island  is  now  intersected  in  all  directions. 
First,  there  is  the  Trent  and  Mersey  canal, 
which  we  have  already  mentioned,  and  which 
was  denominated  by  Brindley  the  Grand  Trunk 
Navigation,  as,  in  fact,  uniting  one  side  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  other,  and  therefore  especially 
adapted  to  serve,  as  it  has  since  actually  done, 
by  way  of  stem,  from  which  other  similar  lines 
might  proceed  as  branches  to  different  points. 
By  this  canal,  a  complete  water  communica- 
tion was  established,  though  by  a  somewhat  cir- 
cuitous sweep,  between  the  great  ports  of  Liver- 
pool on  the  west  coast,  and  Hull  on  the  east. 
A  branch  from  it,  the  Staftbrdshire  and  Wor- 
cestershire canal,  was  afterwards  carried  to 
the  river  Severn;  and  thus  a  union  was  effect 
ed  between  the  port  of  Bristol  and  the  two 
already  mentioned.  This  branch,  being  about 
forty-six  miles  long,  was  also  executed  by  Brind 
ley,  and  was  completed  in  1772.  Similar  com 
municalions  were  subsequently  formed  from 
other  points  on  the  south  coast  to  the  central 
counties.  But  the  most  important  line  of 
English  canals  is  that  which  extends  from  the 
centre  of  the  kingdom  to  the  metropolis,  and, 
by  falling  into  the  Grand  Trunk  Navigation 
forms  in  fact  a  continued  communication  by 
water  all  the  way  from  London  to  Liverpool. 
Of  this  line,  the  principal  part  is  formed  by 
what  is  called  the  Grand  Junction  Canal, 
which,  commencing  at  Brentford,  stretches 
north-west  till  it  fulls  into  a  brancli  of  the 
Oxford  canal,  at  Braunston,  in  Northampton- 
shire, passing  at  one  place  (Blisworth)  through 
a  tunnel  three  thousand  and  eighty  yards  in 
length,  eighteen  feet  high,  and  sixteen  and  a 
half  wide.  The  Regent  and  Paddington  canals 
have  since  formed  communications  between 
the  Grand  Junction  Canal,  and  the  eastern, 
western,  and  northern  parts  of  the  metropolis. 
The  whole  length  of  the  direct  water-way  thus 
established  between  Liverpool  and  London,  is 
about  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  miles;  but 
if  the  different  canals  which  contribute  to 


form  the  line  be  all  of  them  measured  in  their 
entire  length,  the  aggregated  amount  of  the 
inland  navigation,  in  this  connexion  alone,  will 
be  found  to  extend  to  above  one  thousand  four 
hundred  miles. 

The  oldest  canal  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
kingdom  is  that  between  the  Forth  and  Clyde, 
which  was  executed  by  the  celebrated  Smea- 
ton,  although  its  plan  was  revised  by  Brindley. 
It  commences  at  Grangemouth,  on  the  Car- 
ron,  at  a  short  distance  from  where  that  river 
falls  into  the  Forth,  and  originally  terminated  at 
Port  Dundas,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow. 
A  portion  of  this  canal,  owing  to  the  great 
descent  of  the  ground  over  which  it  passes  to- 
wards the  west,  has  no  fewer  than  twenty  locks 
in  the  first  ten  miles  and  a  half.  It  was  after- 
wards carried  farther  west  to  Dalmuir  on  the 
Clyde;  and  is  now  connected  with  the  Glasgow 
and  Saltcoats  canal,  whose  course  is  across 
the  counties  of  Renfrew  and  Ayr,  to  the  river 
Garneck,  which  flows  into  the  Atlantic  oppo- 
site to  the  Isle  of  Arran.  More  recently,  a 
branch  has  been  extended  from  its  north-east- 
ern extremity,  along  the  south  bank  of  the 
Forth,  as  far  as  Edinburgh;  so  that  the  whole 
now  forms  an  uninterrupted  line  of  canal  na- 
vigation from  the  east  to  the  west  coast  of 
Scotland,  also  unites  the  two  opposite  seas,  and 
indeed  runs  pretty  nearly  parallel  to  a  part  of 
the  line  that  has  just  been  described.  It  was 
commenced  in  1802,  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  Telford,  who  conducted  it  throughout; 
and  was  first  opened  on  the  23d  of  October, 
1022.  The  distance  between  the  German  and 
Atlantic  oceans,  measured  in  the  direction  of 
this  canal,  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles;  but 
of  this  nearly  two  hundred  and  thirty  miles, 
consisting  of  firths  and  lakes,  were  already 
navigable.  The  canal  itself,  therefore,  whicii 
has  cost  about  a  million  of  pounds  sterling,  is 
only,  properly  speaking,  about  twenty  miles  in 
length;  and  had  not  steam  navigation  been 
fortunately  discovered  while  the  work  was  go- 
in(r  on.  there  seems  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  cut  would  have  been  nearly  useless. 

The  entire  length  of  the  canal  navigation 
already  formed  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
is  not  much  under  three  thousand  miles. 
The  whole  of  this  is  the  creation  of  the  last 
seventy  years,  during  which  period,  therefore, 
considerably  above  forty  miles  of  canal  may 
be  said  to  have  been  produced  every  year, — 
a  truly  extraordinary  evidence  of  the  spirit  and 
resources  of  a  country,  which  has  been  able 
to  continue  so  large  an  expenditure,  for  so  long 
a  time,  on  a  single  object;  and  which  has  in  a 
single  year,  during  that  period,  spent  almost 
as  much  money  upon  war  as  all  those  canals 
together^have  cost  for  three  quarters  of  a 
century.    If  Brindley  had  never   lived,  we 
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THE  FRIEND. 


should  undoubtedly  ere  now  have  been  in  pos- 
session of  much  of  this  accommodation;  for 
the  time  was  ripe  for  its  introduction,  and  an 
increasing  commerce,  every  where  seeking 
vent,  could  not  have  failed,  ere  long  to  have 
struck  out  for  itself,  to  a  certain  extent,  these 
new  facilities.  But  had  it  not  been  for  the  ex- 
ample set  by  his  adventurous  genius,  the  pro- 
gress of  artificial  navigation  among  us  would 
probably  have  been  timid  and  slow,  compared 
to  what  it  has  been.  For  a  long  time,  in  all 
likelihood,  our  only  canals  would  have  been  a 
few  small  ones,  cut  in  the  more  level  parts  of 
the  country,  like  that  substituted  in  1755,  for 
the  Sankey  Brook,  the  benefit  of  each  of  which 
would  have  been  extremely  insignificant,  and 
confined  to  a  very  narrow  neighbourhood.  He 
did,  in  the  very  infancy  of  the  art,  what  has 
not  yet  been  outdone;  struggling,  indeed,  with 
such  difficulties,  and  triumphing  over  them,  as 
could  be  scarcely  exceeded  by  any  his  succes- 
sors might  have  to  encounter.  By  the  bold- 
ness and  success  with  which,  in  particular,  he 
carried  the  Grand  Trunk  Navigation  across 
the  elevated  ground  of  the  midland  countries, 
he  demonstrated  that  there  was  hardly  any 
part  of  the  island  where  a  canal  might  not  be 
formed  ;  and,  accordingly,  this  very  central 
ridge,  which  used  to  be  deemed  so  insurmount- 
able an  obstacle  to  the  junction  of  our  oppo- 
site coasts,  is  now  intersected  by  more  than 
twenty  canals  beside  the  one  which  he  first 
drove  through  the  barrier.  It  is  in  the  con- 
ception and  accomplishment  of  such  grand 
and  fortunate  deviations  from  ordinary  prac- 
tice that  we  discern  the  power,  and  confess 
the  value,  of  original  genius. 

The  case  of  Brindley  affords  us  a  wonder- 
ful example  of  what  the  force  of  natural  tal- 
ent will  sometimes  do  in  attaining  an  acquain- 
tance with  particular  departments  of  science, 
in  the  face  of  almost  every  conceivable  disad- 
vantage— where  not  only  all  education  is  want- 
ing, but  even  all  access  to  books.  But  of  all 
such  instances,  it  may  safely  be  remarked,  that 
far  from  proving  the  inutility  of  scientific  ac- 
quirements, they  only  show  how  far,  in  one 
particular  line,  natural  genius  can  carry  its 
possessors  without  cultivation  ;  and  make  us 
regret  their  having  wanted  those  helps  which, 
even  in  that  line,  would  have  carried  them  so 
much  farther, 

FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

SIERRA  LEONE. 

(Continued  from  page  310.) 

After  the  death  of  Col.  Denham,  the  task 
of  reporting  on  the  state  of  the  liberated  Af- 
ricans devolved  on  Major  Ricketts,  who  thus 
writes  on  the  27th  March,  1829. 

"  I  have  the  lionour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  llio  15th  November  last,  which  I  re- 
ceived while  on  a  visit  of  inspection  of  the  distant 
villanres  where  I  had  g-one  for  a  few  weeks,  in  order 
to  encourage  and  instruct  the  liberated  Africans  in 
the  culture  of  exportable  produce,  and  to  endeavour 
to  impress  upon  them  the  advantages  that  would  re- 
sult from  it;  and  1  have  great  hopes  from  tlie  dispo- 
sition already  evinced,  that  a  large  quantity  will  be 
brouglil  to  inarltct  this  year  by  those  who  have  it  in 
thoir  power  to  procure  seeds  and  plants. 

"The  liberated  Africans  at  the  different  villages 
appear  happy ;  Wellington  and  Waterloo  are  im- 
proving fast  in  respectability.  At  the  former  place, 
tbey  are  building  by  subscription  among  the  inhabi- 


tants, a  good  sized  church  and  market-house  of 
stone,  and  a  number  of  private  stone  buildings  are 
springing  up.  Waterloo  and  Hastings  labour  under 
great  disadvantages,  from  the  bridges  on  the  road  to 
Freetown  having  been  carried  away  by  the  last  rains. 
This,  however,  must  be  remedied,  if  possible,  in  some 
manner,  before  the  ensuing  rains,  for  the  safety  of 
the  lives  of  the  passengers,  many  of  whom  are 
strangers  from  the  interior  of  the  country  trading  to 
the  colony.  The  manager  at  Hastings  is  endeavour- 
ing to  erect  new  bridges,  with  the  workmen  and 
others  of  the  village,  who  give  labour  and  furnish 
materials  gratis  :  but  this  object  cannot  be  accom- 
plished without  some  little  expense  to  government 
for  the  necessary  iron  work  and  nails. 

"  I  have  not  long  returned  from  York  and  the  Ba- 
nanas. At  the  former  place,  a  few  stone  houses 
have  been  completed,  and  others  in  progress  of 
building  by  the  disbanded  soldiers  located  there.  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  imagine  why  the  Bananas,  the  finest 
land  in  this  part  of  Africa,  should  have  been  so  long 
overlooked.  1  have  located  150  liberated  Africans 
on  them,  and  intend  to  settle  there  as  many  more." 

Again,  on  the  30th  June,  1829,  he  thus  writes: — 

"As  the  liberated  Africans  are  delivered  over  to 
the  department  by  the  Mixed  Commission  Courts, 
the  boys  and  girls  above  a  certain  age  are  apprenticed 
out,  and  the  men  are  sent  to  the  different  villages 
and  located  on  the  sides  of  the  road  ;  each  man  re- 
ceiving a  chain  and  a  half  in  front,  and  about  seven 
in  the  rear.  He  is  first  instructed  in  the  method  of 
building  his  house,  and  afterwards  in  preparing  and 
culti^ting  the  ground,  so  that  he  may  be  provided 
with  sufficient  sustenance  at  the  period  when  the  al- 
lowance granted  by  government  ceases.  The  system 
which  is  now  pursued,  of  requiring  the  newly  im- 
ported Africans  to  combine  and  assist  each  other, 
during  the  time  they  are  supported,  in  completing 
their  houses  and  cultivating  the  grounds,  is  condu- 
cive to  much  good,  as  they  are  enabled  more  speedily 
to  provide  for  themselves ;  and  thus  the  twopence 
per  diem"  (it  was  at  first  three  ponce  a  day,  but  ap- 
pears to  have  been  reduced  to  two  pence)  "for  six 
months,  with  the  clothing,  cooking  utensils  and  ag- 
ricultural implements,  given  to  them  when  first  lo- 
cated, are  found  as  yet  quite  adequate  to  their  wants, 
and  no  further  pecuniary  assistance  is  afterwards  re- 
quired by  them  from  government. 

"  The  country  on  each  side  of  the  road  between 
the  villages,  by  its  being  cleared  and  cultivated  as 
before  described,  assumes  a  cheerful  appearance,  and 
affords  moans  of  judging  of  the  improvements  the 
people  are  making  in  habits  of  industry. 

"  The  difficulty  which  has  presented  itself  in  aug- 
menting the  population  of  some  of  the  old  establish- 
ed villages,  owing  to  the  sterility  of  the  lands  in  their 
immediate  vicinity,  has  induced  me  to  make  a  selec- 
tion of  two  pieces  of  unoccupied  ground  near  Cape 
Sierra  Leone,  and  about  three  miles  distant  from 
Freetown,  where  I  have  formed  two  villages  capable 
of  settling  eight  hundred  families.  Their  situation 
being  so  contiguous  to  the  capital,  and  consequently 
within  range  of  frequent  inspection,  1  have  reason  to 
hope,  from  the  means  afforded  the  new  settlers  by 
the  capabilities  of  the  soil,  and  the  advantage  which 
they  possess  of  fishing  in  two  deep  bays  on  each  side 
of  the  points  of  land  upon  which  the  villages  are 
formed,  that  great  progress  will  be  made  by  them  in 
industry.  Allhougli  these  places  have  been  but  re- 
cently formed,  and  the  individuals  composing  the  in- 
habitants rescued  from  the  holds  of  slave  ships  but  a 
few  nionlhs  back,  many  of  them  are  in  the  posses- 
sion of  goa'ts,  pigs,  and  poultry,  and  on  Sundays 
appear  cleanly  attired. 

"In  those  villages  where  the  disbanded  soldiers  of 
the  West  India  regiments  and  Royal  African  corps 
are  settled,  the  inhabitants  generally  derive  eminent 
benefit  from  the  pensions  being  paid  on  the  spot,  and 
by  the  constant  circulation  of  money  :  several  have 
established  shops  for  retailing  merchandize,  and 
others  who  have  been  provident,  have  built  comfort- 
able stone  and  frame  houses.  This  disposition  and 
spirit  for  improvement  is  most  apparent  at  Welling- 
ton, York,  Hastings  and  Waterloo. 

"  Several  of  the  liberated  Africans,  who  have  ob- 
tained lots  of  land  in  Freetown,  have  built,  and  are 
now  in  progress  of  building,  good  houses.    These  are 


principally  mechanics  and  hawkers  of  merchandize. 
Many  of  the  liberated  Africans  and  disbanded  sol- 
diers employ  themselves  in  the  burning  of  lime,  saw- 
ing of  boards,  cutting  shingles  and  clap  boards,  all 
of  which  are  carried  for  miles  from  the  spot  where 
they  are  prepared  to  their  villages,  and  from  thence 
either  brought  to  Freetown  by  land,  or  by  water  in 
canoes  which  are  kept  and  hired  out,  for  that  pur- 
pose, by  the  liberated  Africans  residing  in  the  villages 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  or  on  the  sea 
coast.  In  return  for  these  articles  they  generally 
receive  cash  which  is  not  kept  dormant,  for  with  that 
they  purchase  cattle  from  the  natives  trading  to  the 
colony,  and  taking  them  to  the  country  villages 
where  there  is  excellent  pasture,  they  are  fattened 
and  afterwards  sent  to  the  market,  and  a  profit  of 
nearly  one  hundred  per  cent,  is  realized  by  this  spe- 
cies of  industry.  Pigs  and  poultry  are  raised  in  the 
villages,  and  the  market  of  Freetown  receives  from 
them  an  ample  supply  daily  of  this  kind  of  stock,  as 
well  as  of  eggs  and  country  vegetables,  consisting  of 
ochra,  yavas,  spinage  and  cocoa-tops;  also  yams, 
cassada,  cocoa,  Indian-corn,  ground-nuts,  pine-apples, 
sugar-cane,  fire  wood,  salt,  grass,  &c;  the  value  of 
these  articles  may  be  estimated  by  the  well-known 
fact,  that  a  labouring  man  can  go  into  the  market 
and  purchase  as  much  food  for  a  penny  halfpenny  as 
will  suffice  for  two  meals.  Some  of  the  persons  sup- 
plying the  market  are  known  to  travel  from  Water- 
loo and  Hastings,  the  former  being  twenty-two  and 
thelatter  sixteen  miles  from  Freetown,  carrying  their 
produce  in  baskets  on  their  heads;  this  kind  of  in- 
dustry clearly  manifests  the  desire  the  liberated  Afri- 
cans have  to  labour  voluntarily,  to  enable  them,  by 
honest  means,  to  become  possessed  of  those  luxuries 
which  they  see  their  more  wealthy  brethren  enjoying. 

"  The  police  of  the  village  is  administered  by  the 
liberated  Africans,  each  settlement  being  allowed 
from  eight  to  ten  special  constables,  and  two  con- 
stables paid  by  the  government.  The  managers,  and 
the  gentlemen  attached  to  the  Church  Missionary 
society,  perform  the  duties  of  magistrate,  commis- 
sioner of  the  court  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts, 
and  coroner,  and  one  day  in  the  week  is  set  apart  for 
hearing  of  cases  of  a  trifling  nature;  those  of  serious 
consequence  are  investigated  immediately  on  their 
coming  to  the  knovk-ledge  of  the  individuals  autho- 
rized to  take  cognizance  of  them. 

"  The  liberated  Africans  have  given  evident  proof 
of  their  affection  for  the  laws  as  they  are  adminis- 
tered, by  the  interest  they  show  in  implicitly  obeying 
them  ;  and  when  it  has  been  found  requisite  to 
adopt  local  regulations  particularly  affecting  them, 
they  have  cheerfully  conformed  to  them.  By  an  act 
for  keeping  in  repair  the  roads  and  bridges,  every 
adult  male  in  the  colony  is  bound  to  give  six  days 
labour  gratuitously,  and  the  provisions  of  the  said  act 
are  enforced  about  the  latter  end  of  November,  when 
the  liberated  Africans  come  forward,  leavino-  pro- 
bably their  daily  work,  at  the  risk  of  incurring  their 
employers'  displeasure,  to  give  the  assistance  which 
they  are  called  upon  for. 

"  The  numerous  factories  established  by  the  mer- 
chants up  this  and  the  adjacent  rivers,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  teak  timber  cut  by  the  natives,  are 
partly  worked  by  the  liberated  Africans  apprenticed 
to  those  persons;  and  so  very  useful  arc  they  found 
in  the  rafting  and  cutting  the  timber,  and  sawing 
boards  and  scantling,  that  many  of  them  are  re- 
ceiving from  four  to  five  dollars  per  month  with  food 
and  clothing.  At  the  expiration  of  the  period  of 
their  apprenticeship  (three  years)  they  are  delivered 
over  to  the  department  and  settled,  without  any 
expense  to  government,  in  the  villages;  but  many 
prefer  remaining  at  the  factories  to  labour  for  wao-es. 

"  In  the  large  villages,  where  the  liberated  Africans 
have  the  advantage  of  a  resident  clergyman,  the 
beneficial  influence  of  the  Christian  religion  has  been 
eminently  displayed  ;  and  by  the  exertion  and  assi- 
duity of  the  Church  missionaries,  numbers  of  unfor- 
tunate beings,  labouring  under  the  grossest  ignorance 
and  barbarism  when  landed  in  this  colony,  have  been 
converted  to  Christianity,  and  are  now  rendered 
comfortable  and  happy  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  are  placed. 

"  The  schools  for  the  admission  of  children  born  in 
the  colony  are  still  progressively  improving,  and  the 
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parents  evince  an  anxious  desire  to  avail  theniselves|  degree  of  plausibility,  and  disguised  under  the 


of  the  opportunity  afforded  them  of  obtaining  useful 
instruction  for  their  children." 

{To  be  continued.) 

FOE  THE  FRIEND. 
EDUCATION. 

{Continued  from  page  309.) 
Not  only  were  the  early  Quakers  the  Friends 
of  learning,  but  the  Society,  at  different  peri 
ods  down  to  the  present,  has  continued  to 
evince  a  concern  for  the  diffusion  of  useful 
knowledge,  and  the  benefits  of  a  religious  and 
liberal  education  among  its  youthful  members 
With  a  view  that  the  children  of  Friends,  both 
poor  and  rich,  may  be  furnished  with  literary 
instruction,  it  has  been  made  the  duty  of  sub- 
ordinate meetings  annually  to  reply  to  a  query 
on  this  subject;  and  although  the  provision 
made  by  many  meetings  for  the  instruction  of 
Friends'  children  has  been  far  below  what  it 
ought,  and  what  it  was  intended  to  be,  yet  the 
query  shows  that  the  Society,  in  its  collective 
capacity,  has  endeavoured  to  cherish  and  pro- 
mote among  its  members  the  acquisition  of 
useful  knowledge. 

Many  benevolent  and  pious  individuals  be- 
longing to  the  Society  have  contributed  large 
sums  of  money,  and  devoted  much  of  their 
time,  to  the  foundation  and  support  of  schools, 
where  the  different  branches  of  a  good  English 
education  might  be  obtained;  and  had  the  sub- 
ject claimed  in  the  minds  of  Friends  generally, 
that  serious  attention  which  its  itnportance  de- 
mands, or  been  met  with  a  liberality  commen- 
surate with  its  magnitude,  I  believe  incalcu- 
lable blessings  would  have  resulted  to  Society; 
and  many  who  are  entangled  in  the  misty  laby- 
rinth of  unbelief,  might  have  been  preserved 
from  the  snare  of  the  destroyer. 

But  the  want  of  a  deep  and  individual  con- 
viction of  the  importance  of  the  concern,  of 
a  lively  and  paramount  interest  on  the  part  of 
parents  in  the  religious  welfare  and  guarded 
education  of  their  offspring,  combined  with 
the  devastating  effects  of  that  spirit  of  unbe- 
lief, which  of  latter  years  has  been  so  widely 
diffused  through  the  Society,  have  tended  great 
y  to  retard  the  accomplishment  of  the  views 
of  Friends  in  relation  to  this  interesting  sub- 
ject.    It   is   well  known  that  the  Hicksite 
preachers  have  declaimed  with  great  earnest- 
ness against  education,  and  spared  no  pains  to 
bring  it  into  discredit.    The  reason  of  this  is 
obvious:   they  must  have  perceived  that  the 
minds  of  the  illiterate  were  much  more  easily 
influenced  by  positive  and  unfounded  assertions, 
[than  those  whose  greater  knowledge  enabled 
ithem  to  detect  the  false  notions  they  promul- 
gated.   Ignorance  and  credulity  often  go  hand 
n  hand;  and  hence  the  groundless  cavils  which 
hev  raised  against  the  Christian  religion,  found 
as'y  acce-ss  to  the  minds  of  those  whose  want 
f  information  prevented  them  from  perceiv- 
ng  how  utterly  destitute  they  were  of  truth 
r  reason.    It  is  owing  to  this  circumstance 
hat  we  find  among  the  followers  of  Hicks  so 
ar<^e  a  portion  of  persons  extremely  ignorant, 
ot  only  of  the  evidences  and  doctrines  of 
he  Christian  faith,  but  even  of  the  elements 
)f  an  English  education. 

The  objections  of  the  Hicksite  preachers  to 
earning  have  sometimes  been  urged  with  a 


specious  pretext  of  exalting  the  testimony  to 
tiie  sufficiency  of  the  divine  light ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  fear  that  in  some  instances  they  have 
produced  an  injurious  effect  on  the  minds  of 
Friends  who  were  little  disposed  to  unite  with 
the  party,  in  their  rejection  of  the  fundamen- 
tal doctrines  of  the  Gospel- 
It  therefore  becomes  a  serious  duly  with 
those  wiio  feel  a  secret  disinclination  to  unite 
in  the  promotion  of  education,  to  examine 
carefully  into  the  ground  of  their  objection 
and  the  motives  which  actuate  them;  and  to 
reflect  that,  by  giving  way  to  such  views,  they 
are  withdrawing  their  support  from  a  concern 
which  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Soci- 
ety from  its  first  rise,  and  which  it  has  always 
considered  as  intimately  connected  with  the 
improvement  of  the  rising  generation,  and  the 
future  prosperity  of  the  body  at  large. 

Another  circumstance  which  has  had  an  un- 
favourable influence  on  education,  is  the  mista- 
ken idea,  that  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the 
annual  query  is  complied  with,  by  furnishing 
the  children  of  the  indigent  with  a  moderate 
share  of  instruction  in  the  simplest  elements 
of  literature,  and  by  the  establishment  of 
schools,  superintended  by  committees  of  month- 
ly or  preparative  meetings,  where  those  ele- 
ments are  taught  by  persons  in  membership 
with  Friends.  It  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  the  price  paid  for  the  tuition  of  children 
in  these  schools,  is  so  low,  that,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  subsistence,  the  teacher  is  compelled  to 
crowd  his  school  with  a  much  larger  number 
of  scholars  than  he  can  properly  attend  to: 
some,  of  course,  must  be  neglected,  and  lose 
even  the  slender  opportunity  of  instruction 
which  such  imperfect  schools  afford;  and  in 
many  instances,  the  whole  amount  of  a  year's 
compensation  is  so  small,  as  scarcely  to  equal 
the  wages  that  could  be  earned  by  a  common 
labourer.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  im- 
possible that  schools  can  ever  attain  a  respecta- 
ble or  permanent  footing;  for  even  if  penury 
and  want  should  induce  a  man  of  talents  and 
education  to  take  charge  of  such  an  establish- 
ment, he  would  only  remain  until  he  could  find 
a  situation  where  his  qualifications  would  be 
more  justly  appreciated;  and  in  a  country 
where  extraordinary  exertions  are  making  to 
promote  liberal  education,  such  situations  are 
not  very  scarce.  Frequent  changes  in  the 
teachers  of  schools  is  the  necessary  conse- 
quence, and  all  the  unsettlement  and  interrup- 
tion which  attend  such  an  event;  while  parents 
who  send  their  children  to  them,  are  compel- 
led to  put  up  with  such  incompetent  teachers 
as  cannot  find  a  belter  market  for  their  time  and 
talents.  If,  therefore,  the  schools  of  Friends 
are  made  what  they  ought  to  be,  there  must  be 
more  liberality  evinced  on  fhe  part  of  parents, 
in  paying  for  the  education  of  their  children, 
so  as  to  hold  out  an  adequate  inducement  to 
engage  competent  and  properly  qualified  per- 
sons, by  which  I  mean  not  only  persons  of 
good  talents  and  liberal  education,  but  whose 
moral  and  religious  character  renders  them  a 
good  example  to  their  infant  charge,  and  likely 
to  train  them  up  in  the  principles  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion. 

In  the  separation  which  has  taken  place  from 


our  religious  Society,  the  rapacity  of  the  sece- 
ders  has  induced  them  to  appropriate,  wher- 
ever it  was  in  their  povv-er,  the  property  of 
Friends  to  their  own  exclusive  use;  conse- 
quently, many  meetings  are  left  without  schools: 
and  to  send  the  children  of  Friends  to  be 
taught  by  those  who  have  denied  the  Christian 
faith,  would  be  hazarding  their  religious  prin- 
ciples, and  subjecting  them  to  the  pernicious 
influence  of  evil  communication.  Where  the 
children  of  Friends  in  a  neighbourhood  are 
few  in  number,  it  would  be  impracticable  to 
make  up  a  select  school  of  sufficient  size  to 
compensate  a  teacher,  unless  parents  can  be 
so  fully  awakened  to  the  importance  of  a 
guarded  education,  as  to  be  willing  to  procure 
it  for  their  offspring  at  a  greater  sacrifice  of 
money  than  they  have  been  wont  to  make.  For 
my  own  part,  I  cannot  conceive  any  mode,  in 
which  a  parent  could  make  a  more  productive 
or  valuable  investment  for  his  children,  than 
by  expending  his  money  in  procuring  for  them 
a  liberal  education  in  the  various  branches  of 
useful  knowledge,  while  at  the  same  time  their 
manners  and  morals  were  carefully  guarded, 
and  their  minds  imbued  with  the  principles  of 
the  Christian  religion. 

It  was  the  sentiment  of  William  Penn,  and 
it  ought  to  be  the  standing  motto  of  every 
person  who  is  entrusted  with  the  education  of 
children,  that  "  good  ixsTHrcxioN  is  better 
THAN  RICHES."    It  is  the  most  Valuable  estate 
that  a  father  can  bestow  upon  his  offspring,  and 
no  reasonable  sacrifice  should  be  considered 
too    great   to   purchase    it.      Parents  toil 
from  year  to  year,  with   anxiety  and  care, 
in  order  to  accumulate  a  little  property  which 
they  may  transmit  to  their  offspring;  and  with- 
in certain  limits,  the  feeling  that  prompts  them 
to  it  is  commendable.    But  how  often  is  it  the 
case  that  every  other  concern  is  sacrificed  to 
this  all  absorbing  passion?  the  primary  con- 
cern, as  respects  their  children,  seems  to  be 
to  teach  them  to  make  and  save  money;  liter- 
ary instruction  is  pursued  no  further  than  just 
what  may  enable  them  to  transact  money  mat- 
ters, while  religious  education  is  totally  ne- 
glected.   Such  parents — and  I  fear  there  are 
not  a  few — seem  to  forget  that  their  children 
have  minds  as  well  as  bodies;  that  they  are 
mortal  and  immortal  beings,  who  cannot  for 
ever  delve  in  the  earth  and  plod  on  in  the  pur- 
suit of  riches, — that  in  a  little  while  they  will 
be  translated  to  a  country  where  those  riches 
will  be  of  no  value,  and  that  no  convenience 
or  comfort  that  wealth  can  purchase  for  the 
body,  will  compensate  for  the  lack  of  mental 
cultivation,  or  counteract  the  withering  and 
baleful  influence  which  ignorance  and  avarice 
must  ever  produce  on  the  human  mind. 

H.  G. 

(To  be  continued.') 


Thickness  of  a  Soap  Bubble. — Newton  succeeded  in 
determining  the  thickness  of  a  very  thin  laminee  of 
transparent  substances,  by  observing  the  colours 
which  they  reflect.  A  soap  bubble  is  a  thin  shell  of 
water,  and  is  observed  to  reflect  different  colours  from 
different  parts  of  its  surface.  Immediately  before  the 
bubble  bursts,  a  black  spot  may  be  observed  near  the 
top.  At  this  part  the  thickness  has  been  proved  not 
to  exceed  the  2,500,000lh  of  an  inch. — Dr.  Lardner's 
Cabinet  Cyclopaedia. 
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An  Examination  of  the  various  Charges  brought 
by  Historians  against  William  Penn,  both 
as  a  man  and  as  a  political  governor — By 
Job  R.  Tyson,  Esq. 

(^Continued  from  p.  308.) 
Having  thus  disposed  of  the  charges  which 
concern  WilUam  Penn  as  proprietary  of  Penn- 
sylvania, I  come  to  the  discussion  of  the  dispo- 
sitions which  have  been  attributed  to  him,  con- 
sidered as  a  man  and  a  Christian.  I  approach 
these  with  reluctance,  not  solely  on  account  of 
their  intrinsic  delicacy,  but  because  most  of 
the  reflections  have  been  made  or  repeated  by 
Gordon   in   his  recent  history  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.   It  is  a  subject  of  regret  that  a  history 
which  discovers  creditable  research,  care,  and 
precision,  should  have  given  its  sanction  to 
opinions  involving  the  reputation  of  an  indi 
vidual,  whose  illustrious  deeds  form  one  of  the 
brightest  pages  in  the  national  annals.  Inde- 
pendence is  necessary  to  the  integrity  of  narra 
tive,  and  when,  as  the  champion  of  truth  and 
the  dispenser  of  justice,  the  historian  perceives 
impropriety  of  action  or  obliquity  of  motive, 
and  has  proofs  not  to  be  controverted — facts 
unequivocal  and  superior  to  distrust  or  expla 
nation — he  is  bound  in  honour  and  in  con- 
science, fearlessly  to  record  the  fruit  of  his  in 
vestigations.  But  it  is  certainly  a  more  pleasing 
task  to  present  unveiled  the  beauty  and  majesty 
of  virtue,  where  nothing  appeared  but  the  mean 
ness  and  deformity  of  vice — to  remove  the  film  of 
prejudice  and  blot  out  the  errors  of  misconcep- 
tion. It  was  with  pain,  therefore,  that  t  observed 
scattered  over  Gordon's  book,  the  charges, 
that  the  province  was  too  quiet,  monotonous, 
and  circumscribed,  for  Penn's  ambitious  long- 
ing after  distinction — that  the  gratifications  of 
the  court  of  St.  James  were  too  alluring  for 
the  lifeless  tedium  and  unattractive  obscurity 
of  such  a  residence — that  he  sacrificed  his  time 
and  fortune  in  the  pursuit  of  fame — and  that 
having  drunk  deeply,  in  common  with  his  sect, 
"of  the  puritanical  spirit  which  drew  its  ju- 
risprudence from  the  Old  Testament,"  his  laws 
in  reference  to  the  minor  morals  of  society 
were  unnecessarily  severe.*    Perhaps  of  all 
the  imputations  which  have  been  brought  to 
sully  the  memory  of  Penn,  that  which  ascribes 
to  him  worldly  ambition,  is  the  least  suscepti- 
ble of  support.    The  solemnity  of  his  pastoral 
or  ministerial  character — his  life  spent  in  acts 
of  unostentatious  benevolence — his  habitual 
self-denial — his  superiority  to  the  utmost  in 
flictions  of  sectarian  fervour — as  they  should 
have  protected  him  from  such  a  suspicion 
are  all  directly  at  variance  with  the  probability 
of  its  truth.    A  synoptical  view  of  his  life  will 
abundantly  repel  the  charge. 

The  brilliant  prospects  offered  to  William 
Penn  from  the  rank  of  his  family,  and  the  po- 
litical connections  of  his  father,  wore  sacrificed 
or  relinquished,  at  an  early  age,  by  his  adhe- 
rence to  a  despised  sect.  Neither  contempt 
nor  reproaches,  the  indignation  of  a  doting  pa- 
rent nor  repeated  imprisonments,  were  capa- 
ble of  affecting  tiie  self-denying  tenacity  of  his 
purpose.  Reviled  for  the  adoption  of  a  garb 
and  manners  esteemed  uncouth  and  repulsive, 


he  was  shunned  by  the  companions  of  his 
youth;  while  his  disregard  of  the  rituals  of  the 
national  church  induced  the  belief  that  he  was 
an  enemy  to  religion.  No  course  of  conduct 
could  be  more  at  war  vvitli  the  suggestions  of 
ambition  than  that  which  he  pursued,  in  defi- 
ance both  of  the  entreaties  of  Sir  William,  and 
the  uplifted  and  powerful  arm  of  secular  au- 
thority. In  opposition  to  the  sentiments  of  all 
who  could  accelerate  his  rise,  or  promote  his 
interests,  in  England,  he  devoted  the  powers 
of  his  mind  to  the  grand  scheme  of  universal 
toleration.  He  made  it  the  ground-work  of 
his  social  system  in  Pennsylvania  ;  to  promote 
it  he  renounced  fortune,  and  subjected  himself 
to  all  the  evils  arising  from  exasperated  secta- 
rian zeal.  Reports  the  most  injurious  to  his 
pretensions,  as  a  Quaker,  were  circulated 
against  him,  in  consequence  of  these  exertions 
He  was  called  a  Jesuit — declared  to  have  been 
educated  at  St.  Omer's — to  have  taken  orders 
at  Rome — obtained  a  dispensation  to  marry, 
and  officiated,  in  many  instances,  as  a  priest  at 
Whitehall,  St.  James's,  and  elsewhere.*  So 
fierce  and  loud  were  his  enemies,  and  so  seri- 
ous the  nature  of  some  of  the  charges,  that  he 
was  for  a  temporary  period  abandoned  by  the 
most  estimable  of  his  associates.  Among  it 
all  he  was  capable  of  using  language  such  as 
the  following:  "  I  have  been  made  willing  to 
relinquish  and  forsake  all  the  vain  fashions 
enticing  pleasures,  alluring  honours,  and  glit- 
tering glories  of  this  transitory  world,  and 
readily  to  accept  the  portion  of  a  fool,  from 
this  deriding  generation,  and  become  a  man  of 
sorrows,  and  a  perpetual  reproach  to  my  fa- 
miliars."! 

His  attendance  at  court  was  prompted  by 
pure  and  disinterested  views  of  benefit  to  his 
sect,  his  colony,  and  the  cause  of  religious 
freedom.    Through  his  instrumentality  the 
privileges  of  the  first  were  enlarged  by  the  dis- 
pensation of  oaths — wrongs  inflicted  upon  the 
second,  were  redressed  and  its  rights  restored 
— and  the  Intter  was  prompted  and  finally  re- 
cognised.   AVe  have  many  proofs  of  his  ready 
access  to  the  monarch;  and  we  are  not  left 
without  the  reasons,  as  well  as  consequences 
resulting  from  it.    James  II.  while  duke  of 
York,  was  the  friend  of  Sir  William;  and  up- 
on his  accession  to  the  throne,  having  pro- 
mised protection  to  the  son,  transferred  to  him 
his  warm  attachment  for  the  father.  William 
Penn  was  held  in  so  high  estimation  that  he  en- 
joyed the  royal  presence  in  exclusion  of  the 
best  peers  of  the  realm,  and  was  permitted  to 
entertain  confidential  discourse  with  the  sove- 
reign for  hours  together.    Matters,  it  is  related, 
of  the  utmost  secrecy  and  importance  were 
communicated  to  him  with  freedom.  What 
an  opportunity  was  here  presented  for  the  gra- 
tification of  ambition — for  aggrandizement  and 
oflice !    But  in  the  whole  course  of  his  cor 
respondencc  with  James,  from  the  period  nf 
his  accession  to  his  flight  into  France,  we  do 
not  see  a  single  instance  of  interested  solicit- 
ation.   Ho  derived  from  it  neither  personal 
or  pecuniary  advantage:  no  emolument  of  any 


•  Seo  Gordon's  History  of  Pennsylvania,  pages  71, 
83,  88,  176.— e/  seq. 


*  Seo  Penn's  reply  to  Popple's  letter  for  a  refuta- 
tion of  these  charges. 

t  "  Innocency  with  her  Open  Face,  &c." — written 
while  a  prisoner  in  the  tower. 


kind,  or  function  that  could  satisfy  the  pruri- 
ency of  an  aspiring  man.    It  was  the  instru- 
ment only  of  doing  good  to  others.  The 
royal  sun-shine  in  which  he  seemed  to  bask, 
while  its  genial  and  invigorating  rays  were  freely 
imparted  to  all  for  whom  it  was  solicited,  only 
served  to  dry  up  his  means,  and  to  stop  the 
fair  current  of  his  prospects.    To  it,  in  a  great 
measure,  may  be  attributed  the  calumnies  of 
Bishop  Burnet — the  insinuations  of  Lord  Lit- 
tleton— the  hue  and  cry  of  the  high  church 
party — the  temporary  deprivation  of  his  pro- 
vince— and  the  other  numerous  injuries  to 
which  he  was  subjected  in  the  early  part  of  the 
subsequent  reign.    His  mission  to  the  Hague 
was  signalised  by  an  act  of  private  justice,  which 
reflects  upon  him  distinguished  honour.  At 
his  urgent  request,  the  king  permitted  him  to 
invite  the  return  to  England  of  the  illustrious 
Locke,  then  a  voluntary  exile  in  Holland  on  ac- 
count of  an  arbitrary  divesture  of  his  rights  at 
Oxford.    The  act  of  toleration  which  passed 
during  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  has  been 
justly  ascribed  to  the  impression  produced  by 
his  writings  and  conversation,  both  upon  the 
king,  while  Prince  of  Orange,  and  the  people. 
He  laboured  not  merely  for  toleration,  but  the 
removal  of  tests;  and  it  was  in  reference  to  this 
subject,  at  the  Hague,  that  he  is  said  to  have  ir- 
ritated Burnet,  who  was  endeavouring  to  per- 
suade the  prince  against  giving  it  his  sanction. 
The  discussion  of  the  topic  left;  Burnet  in  a 
fever  which  displays  its  effects  by  a  sneer,  in  his 
famous  "History  of  his  own  Times,"  whenever 
the  occasion  justifies  an  allusion  to  Penn.  It 
cannot  be  necessary  to  detail  the  evidences  of 
the  zeal  or  the  amplitude  of  his  eflforts  in  regard 
to  his  sect  or  colony;  sufiice  it  to  say,  that  in 
every  emergency  he  was  the  eloquent  and 
successful  organ  of  both.  But  the  public  bene- 
factions which  he  was  the  means  of  dispen 
sing,  are  not  the  most  amiable  fruits  of  his  in- 
fluence and  familiarity  with  James.  Bernard 
Croese  relates  that  Penn's  house  and  gates 
were  always  thronged  with  suppliants,  desiring 
him  to  present  their  addresses  to  his  majesty; 
that  sometimes  "  more  than  two  hundred"  were 
lo  be  seen  soliciting  an  audience.    His  fear- 
ess  and  laudable  conduct  in  writing  a  letter 
to  the  king  on  behalf  of  the  fellows  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  after  the  royal  determination 
had  been  made  and  expressed  to  elect  a  Ca- 
tholic to  the  vacant  presidentship,  is  attested 
in  highly  honourable  terms  by   Creech,  Dr. 
Sykes,  and  Sewel,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Qua- 
kers."   In  giving  an  account  of  this  epistle  lo 
Dr.  Charlett,  Creech  says,  that  Penn  nobly 
told  the  king,  that  he  required  an  infraction  of 
their  oaths,  and  that  "  such  mandates  were  a 
force  on  the  conscience,  and  not  very  agreea- 
ble to  his  other  gracious  indulgences."    I  can- 
not omit  an  additional  instance  of  the  private 
fiivours  conferred  through  his  agency,  to  eluci- 
date the  disinterested  benevolence  of  his  lead- 
ing purposes.    It  is  mentioned  by  the  Ear!  nf 
Buchan,  in  his  lives  of  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  and 
Thomson.    Penn,  having  become  acquainted 
with  the  Scotch  fugitives  in  Holland,  most  of 
whom  were  persecuted  Presbyterians,  on  his 
return  to  England,  advised  the  measure  of  an 
indemnity  and  recall.    Sir  Robert  Stewart  of 
Coltncss,  who  was  among  them,  availed  him- 
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self  of  the  indemnity,  and  returned  to  his  na- 
tive country.  Some  time  after,  Penn,  meeting 
him  in  London,  congratulated  him  on  the  plea- 
sure of  realizing  the  "  mihi  me  reddentis  agelW^ 
of  Horace.  Sir  Robert  sighed  and  informed 
him  that  he  had  indeed  returned  home,  but  that 
he  was  stripped  of  his  possessions,  which  were 
in  the  occupancy  of  the  Earl  of  Arran.  Penn 
immediately  waited  on  the  earl,  who  alleged  in 
justification  that  he  had  received  no  other  recom- 
pense than  this  estate  for  his  troublesome  and  ex- 
pensive embassy  to  France.  He  was  reminded 
in  return,  that  what  he  had  accepted,  belonged 
to  another;  and  told  that  if  he  did  not  instantly 
give  an  order  for  £200  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  Sir  Robert  to  Scotland,  and  present  secu- 
rity for  the  payment  of  a  hundred  a  year,  for 
his  subsistence  till  political  matters  were  ad- 
justed, it  should  be  made  "  many  thousands 
out  of  his  way  with  the  king.^'  This  menace 
produced  an  immediate  compliance  with  Penn's 
demand;  and  after  the  revolution,  which  hap- 
pened in  two  years.  Sir  Robert's  estate  was 
wholly  restored  with  the  rents  that  had  been 
intermediately  received,  subject  only  to  the  re- 
duction of  the  advancements  referred  to.  Thus 
was  Penn's  connection  with  the  reigning 
prince,  employed  in  the  unostentatious  dis- 
charge of  the  offices  of  public  good  and  pri- 
vate justice,  seeking  less  the  removal  of  the 
odious  suspicions  which  attached  to  himself 
than  the  accomplishment  of  his  great  and  ge- 
nerous projects. 

{To  be  continued.') 


FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

THE  WATCHMAN,   NO.  30. 

I  have  been  watching  the  pi-ogress  which  the 
cause  of  education  is  now  making  among  the 
members  of  our  religious  Society,  and  am  dis- 
posed to  regard  it  as  a  decisive  sign  of  a  res- 
toration to  a  healthy  state  in  the  body. 

The  first  wishes  of  a  Christian  parent  for  his 
children  are,  that  they  may  walk  in  the  fear  of 
the  Lord,  and  that  they  may  fill  up  the  measure 
of  their  social  duties  with  honour  and  integrity. 
In  ])roportion  as  these  feelings  are  deep  and 
sincere,  will  the  desire  increase  to  bestow  upon 
our  children  that  intellectual  culture  which  is 
essential  for  the  full  developement  of  all  the 
faculties.  There  have  long  existed  in  our  So- 
ciety certain  vague  ideas  of  danger  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  the  influence  and  spread  of 
learning.  False  learning  and  philosophy  have 
been  confounded  with  the  true  ;  because  they 
have  been  perverted  from  their  legitimate  uses, 
they  have  been  supposed  to  possess  an  inherent 
tendency  to  mischief ;  because  partial  schemes 
of  education  have  failed  to  produce  any  de- 
cisive influence  upon  the  moral  character,  a 
liberal  education  has  been  supposed  to  possess 
but  little  moral  influence. 

A  single  reflection  is  capable  of  putting  all 
these  surmises  to  flight.  Let  any  one  survey 
the  circle  of  his  acquaintance,  and  point  out  the 
men  of  the  greatest  moral  and  intellectual  force 
it  contains.  Are  they  not  those  who  think  the 
most — have  studied  the  most  deeply  their  own 
characters — who  subject  themselves  to  the 
strictest  mental  discipline,  who  possess  the 
power  of  stripping  a  question  of  all  that  is  ex- 
traneous, and  of  grappling  at  once  with  its  real 


difficulties  ?  And  let  us  ask  these  individuals 
themselves  by  what  means  they  have  acquired 
these  admirable  traits.  They  will  say,  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  them  at  least,  that  it  has 
been  by  a  painful  and  laborious  course  of  self 
education  ;  that  they  have  found,  upon  coming 
to  years  of  mature  reflection,  their  minds  a 
waste  overgrowing  with  weeds — their  passions 
rank — and  their  habits  inveterate.  They  will  say 
that  the  prime  of  their  days  and  their  strength  has 
been  devoted  to  the  severe  toil  of  overcoming 
indulged  habits  and  pampered  inclinations,  and 
that  they  would  esteem  it  a  blessing  above  all 
price,  had  the  painful  task  been  lightened  by 
early  and  judicious  cultivation.  And  this  is 
the  essential  object  of  every  sound  theory  of 
education  ;  not  to  cram  the  youthful  mind  with 
the  greatest  quantity  of  all  sorts  of  knowledge, 
but  to  develope  in  the  boy  the  character  be- 
coming the  man,  and  to  select  from  the  wide 
range  of  human  knowledge,  those  studies 
which  are  found  by  experience  to  afford  the 
most  invigorating  exercise  for  the  expanding 
faculties,  For  gaining  these  great  ends  a 
sound  instructor  will  rely  upon  thoroughly 
teaching  a  few  branches  of  learning,  upon 
enforcing  the  proper  method  of  investigation, 
by  habits  of  close  research  and  patient  syste- 
matic thought,  and  upon  imbuing  the  youthful 
mind  throughout  every  nerve  with  ingenuous 
feelings  and  the  love  of  truth. 

These  being  the  legitimate  ends  of  educa- 
tion, how  enviable  is  the  condition  of  the  youth 
in  whose  case  they  have  been  all  gained  !  His 
mind  is  like  a  garden  watered  and  digged,  in 
which  the  good  seed  of  the  kingdom  finds  both 
depth  of  soil  and  shelter.  Nor  is  it  in  the 
power  of  man  to  do  more  than  prepare  the 
child,  by  moral  and  intellectual  cultivation,  for 
the  reception  of  the  seed  of  grace.  It  is  alto- 
gether a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  moral 
can  properly  be  improved,  while  the  intellec- 
tual part  of  our  being  lies  waste.  The  two 
re-act  upon  each  other,  and  as  a  strong  sense 
of  religious  duty  is  required  to  keep  the  reason 
clear  and  subdue  the  passions,  so  the  moral 
sense  itself  requires  in  turn  the  aid  of  a  calm 
and  unprejudiced  intellect,  and  burns  with  the 
clearest  light  "  from  the  furnace  of  a  fine  un- 
derstanding." 

It  may  be  contended  that  the  influence  which 
is  here  attributed  to  education,  is  due  to  that 
branch  of  it  which  is  strictly  called  domestic, 
and  that  the  more  public  and  scholastic  part, 
being  limited  to  instruction  in  abstract  or  prac- 
tical science,  can  have  little  share  in  forming 
the  morals  and  principles  of  the  boy.  As 
schools  are  generally  taught,  there  is  to  much 
reason  for  the  assertion.  But  it  is  not  true  of 
those  institutions  in  which  the  great  end  of  in- 
struction is  steadily  kept  in  view  ;  and  the 
teacher  regards  himself  as  the  delegate  of  the 
parent,  and  watches  over  the  formation  of  the 
whole  character,  both  moral  and  intellectual, 
with  parental  solicitude.  "  The  most  essential 
objects  of  education,"  says  one  of  the  wisest  of 
philosophers,  "  are  the  two  following:  First,  to 
cultivate  all  the  various  principles  of  our  na- 
ture, both  speculative  and  active,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  bring  them  to  the  greatest  per- 
fection of  which  they  are  susceptible  ;  and, 
secondly,  by  watching  over  the  impressions 


and  associations  which  the  mind  receives  in 
early  life,  to  secure  it  against  the  influence  of 
prevailing  errors ;  and  as  far  as  possible,  to 
engage  its  prepossessions  on  the  side  of  truth." 

If  there  be  any  class  of  people  in  the  world, 
from  whose  peculiar  circumstances  and  prin- 
ciples an  unexceptionable  system  of  education 
might  be  anticipated  as  a  natural  result,  it  is 
the  Society  of  Friends.  The  retirement  from 
the  world — the  love  of  quiet  contemplation — 
the  habits  of  active  benificence  which  are  fos- 
tered by  our  institutions,  are  eminently  favour- 
able to  intellectual  improvement.  Unhappily, 
these  cases  have  not  hitherto,  (in  this  country 
at  least,)  wrought  out  their  natural  effects.  It 
is  not  my  purpose,  at  the  present  time,  to  en- 
quire why  this  has  been.  A  moie  serious  task 
is  now  demanded  at  our  hands.  The  impe- 
diments in  the  way  of  this  great  achievement  are 
fast  disappearing;  and  the  fiiends  of  liberal 
education,  if  ' they  make  a  united  and  vigorous 
effort,  will  ere  long  be  enabled  to  establish  a 
school  that  will  meet  the  expectation  of  the  li- 
beral and  consistent  members  of  our  Society. 


FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

HISTORICAI>  SKETCHES 

Of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
(Continued  from  p.  311.) 

"  Whilst  I  staid  at  Rhode-Island,  the  heat  of  the 
Indian  war  abated,  for  King  Philip,  the  chief  in  that 
war  of  the  Indians,  was  killed  ;  and  his  party  des- 
troyed and  subdued ;  presently  a  sickness  came, 
which  proved  mortal  and  took  many  away,  few  fa- 
milies in  the  island  but  lost  some  in  two  or  three  days 
sickness.  Many  Friends  died,  yet  I  constantly  vi- 
sited sick  families  of  Friends,  although  the  smell  of 
the  sickness  was  loathsome,  and  many  times  I  could 
feel  all  the  parts  of  my  body  as  it  were  loaded  with 
it,  so  that  I  would  say  to  sick  families,  it  was  much 
I  did  not  carry  their  sickness  away,  I  was  so  loaded 
therewith.  After  sometime  it  seized  on  me  with 
such  violence,  that  I  was  forced  to  keep  my  bed  at 
Walter  Newberry's,  in  Newport, 

"Then  some  loose  spirits,  that  I  had  dealt  with  for 
their  looseness,  were  glad,  and  thought  their  curb 
and  reins  were  taken  off ;  but  the  Lord  healed  and 
raised  me  up,  so  that  in  about  ten  days  time  I  was 
able  to  appear  in  public  meeting;  and  although  my 
body  was  thin  and  weak  by  reason  of  travels  and 
troubles  with  wrong  spirits,  loose  livers  and  false 
brethren,  yet  the  Lord's  power  carried  over  all. 
When  I  had  staid  some  time  labouring  in  those  parts, 
and  was  clear  of  that  service,  I  was  drawn  towards 
New  York,  and  James  Fletcher  being  here  in  the 
service  of  truth,  would  go  with  me.  So  we  took 
our  leave  of  Friends  in  the  love  of  God,  and  took 
shipping  at  Rhode-Island  for  New  York." 

After  relating  the  incidents  of  a  visit  to 
Hartford  and  New  London,  VVm.  E.  proceeds: 

"  The  next  morning  we  took  our  journey  towards 
Long  Island,  and  in  three  days  came  there,  where 
Friends  received  us  gladly  ;  but  were  much  troubled 
in  their  meetings  vi'ith  several  who  were  gone  from 
truth,  and  turned  Ranters,  i.  e.  men  and  women  who 
would  come  into  Friends'  meetings,  singing  and 
dancing  in  a  rude  manner,  which  was  a  great  exercise 
to  Friends.  We  staid  in  that  part  among  Friends 
for  some  time,  and  had  large  and  precious  meetings 
at  several  places  ;  many  of  those  Ranters  came  to 
meetings,  yet  the  Lord's  power  was  over  them  in  his 
testimony,  and  chained  them  down  :  some  of  them 
were  reached  with  it,  and  brought  back  to  the  truth, 
to  own  condemnation  for  their  running  out  into 
liberty  and  wickedness. 

"  When  we  were  clear  of  that  quarter,  we  took 
boat  to  East-Jersey,  and  came  to  Shrewsbury,  where 
we  staid  some  meetings,  and  were  refreshed  with 
Friends  in  the  Lord;  from  thence  went  to  Middle- 
town,  and  had  a  meeting  there,  at  Richard  Harts- 
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horn's,  which  was  full  and  large;  to  which  there  came 
several  of  those  people,  that  were  tainted  with  the 
ranting  spirit.  One  Edward  Tarff  came  into  the 
meeting  with  his  face  blacked,  and  said,  it  was  his 
justification  and  sanctification  ;  also  sung  and  danced, 
and  came  to  me,  where  I  was  sitting  waiting  on  the 
Lord,  and  called  me  old  rotten  priest,  saying,  I  had 
lost  the  power  of  God  ;  but  the  Lord's  power  filled 
my  heart,  and  his  word  was  powerful  and  sharp  in 
my  heart  and  tongue  ;  I  told  him,  he  was  mad,  and 
that  made  him  fret ;  he  said,  f  lied,  for  he  was  moved 
of  the  Lord  to  come  in  that  manner  to  reprove  me. 
1  looked  on  him  in  the  authority  of  the  Lord's  power, 
and  told  him,  1  challenged  him,  and  his  god  that  sent 
him,  to  look  me  in  the  (ace  one  hour,  or  half  an  hour; 
but  he  was  smitten,  and  could  not  look  me  in  the 
face,  so  went  out.  The  Lord's  power  and  sense  of  it 
was  over  the  meeting,  in  which  I  stood  up,  and 
appealed  to  the  rest,  v/hether  this  was  not  the  same 
power  of  God,  in  which  I  came  among  them  at  the 
first,  unto  which  they  were  directed  and  turned, 
when  they  were  convinced  of  the  truth ;  showing 
them,  how  they  (i.  e.  the  Ranters)  went  from  it,  and 
were  bewitched  by  a  transformed  spirit  into  strong 
delusions.  It  was  a  blessed  heavenly  meeting,  peo- 
ple were  tender  and  loving,  and  Friends  comforted 
and  glad  of  that  blessed  opportunity. 

"  Next  morning  we  took  our  journey  through  the 
wilderness  towards  Maryland,  to  cross  the  river  at 
Delaware-falls.  Richard  Hartshorn  and  Eliakim 
Wardell  would  go  a  day's  journey  with  us  ;  we  hired 
an  Indian  to  guide  us,  but  he  took  us  wrong,  and 
left  us  in  the  woods:  when  it  was  late  we  alighted, 
put  our  horses  to  grass,  and  kindled  a  fire  by  a  little 
brook,  convenient  for  water  to  drink:  so  lay  down 
till  morning,  but  were  at  a  great  loss  concerning  the 
way,  being  all  strangers  in  the  wilderness.  Richard 
Hartshorn  advised  to  go  to  Rarington  river,  about 
ten  miles  back,  as  was  supposed,  to  find  out  a  small 
landing'  place  from  New  York,  from  whence  there 
was  a  small  path  that  led  to  Delaware-Falls.  So  we 
rode  back,  and  in  some  time  found  the  landing-place 
and  little  path;  then  the  two  Friends  committed  us 
to  the  Lord's  guidance,  and  went  back. 

"  We  travelled  that  day,  and  saw  notamejcreature; 
at  night  we  kindled  a  fire  in  the  wilderness,  and  lay 
by  it,  as  we  used  to  do  in  such  journeys ;  next  day 
about  nine  in  the  morning,  by  the  good  hand  of  God, 
we  came  well  to  the  falls,  and  by  his  providence 
found  there  an  Indian  man,  a  woman  and  boy  with 
a  canoe :  so  we  hired  him  for  some  wampampeg,* 
to  help  us  over  in  the  canoe;  we  swam  our  horses, 
and  though  the  river  was  broad,  yet  got  well  over  ; 
and,  by  the  directions  we  received  from  Friends, 
travelled  towards  Delaware  towa  along  the  west 
side  of  the  river :  when  we  had  rode  some  miles,  we 
baited  our  horses,  and  refreshed  ourselves  with  such 
provision  as  we  had,  for  as  yet  we  were  not  come  to 
any  inhabitants.  Here  came  up  to  us  a  Finland  man 
well  horsed,  who  could  speak  English,  he  soon  per- 
ceived what  we  were,  and  gave  us  an  account  of 
several  Friends :  his  house  was  as  far  as  we  could 
ride  that  day ;  he  took  us  there,  and  lodged  us  kindly. 

"  Next  morning,  being  first  day  of  the  week,  we 
went  to  Uplands,  where  were  a  few  Friends  met  at 
Robert  Wade's  house,  and  we  were  glad  one  of 
another,  and  comforted  iu  the  Lord.  After  meeting 
we  took  boat,  and  went  to  Salera,  about  thirty  miles, 
there  lived  John  Fennick,  and  several  families  of 
Friends  from  England  ;  we  ordered  our  horses  to 
meet  us  at  Delaware  town  by  land ;  so  we  got 
Friends  together  at  Salem,  and  had  a  meeting:  after 
which  we  had  the  hearing  of  several  differences,  and 
endeavoured  to  make  peace  among  them. 

"Next  day  we  went  by  boat,  accompanied  by  se- 
veral Friends,  to  Delaware  town,  and  there  met  with 
our  horses  according  to  appointment,  but  for  a  long 
time  could  get  no  lodging  for  ourselves,  or  them  ;  the 
inhabitants  being  most  of  them  Dutch  and  Finns, 
and  addicted  to  drunkenness.  That  place  was  then 
under  the  government  of  New  York,  and  is  now 
called  Pennsylvania,  there  was  a  deputy  governor  in 
it;  so  when  we  could  not  get  a  lodging,  I  went  to 
the  governor,  and  told  him  we  were  travellers,  and 
had  money  to  pay  for  what  we  called  for,  but  could 
not  gel  lodging  for  our  money.    He  was  very  cour- 
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teous,  and  went  with  us  to  an  ordinary,  and  com- 
manded the  man  to  provide  us  lodging,  (which  was 
both  mean  and  dear)  but  the  governor  sent  his  man 
to  tell  me  that  what  1  wanted,  send  to  him  for  and 
I  should  have  it. 

"The  next  morning  we  took  our  journey  towards 
Maryland,  accompanied  by  Robert  Wade  and  another 
Friend:  we  travelled  hard  and  late  at  night,  so  came 
to  William  Southerby's  at  Saxifrax  river.  From 
thence  we  went  among  Friends  on  the  eastern  shore 
iu  Maryland,  where  we  had  many  precious  hea- 
venly meetings  with  Friends  and  others,  for  the 
worship  of  God,  and  men  and  women's  meetings  to 
order  the  affairs  of  the  church.  A  blessed  time  we 
had  together,  to  our  mutual  comfort. 

"  After  some  well-spent  time  there  in  truth's  ser- 
vice, I  had  drawings  to  go  over  the  great  bay  of 
Chesapeake,  to  the  western  shore,  to  visit  Friends, 
and  Samuel  Groom  of  London,  master  of  a  ship, 
being  there,  sent  his  boat  and  two  of  his  men  to  take 
me  over ;  that  night  one  of  the  men  was  under  much 
trouble  of  spirit,  but  we  landed  well  early  next  morn- 
ing at  the  cliffs.  I  had  many  good  meetings  on  that 
side  of  the  bay,  and  good  service  several  ways,  for 
there  were  some  troublesome  spirits  gone  out  from 
truth,  that  were  a  great  exercise  to  honest  true- 
hearted  Friends,  the  Lord  gave  me  ability  and  un- 
derstanding to  deal  with  them,  and  to  set  truth  and 
its  testimony  over  them,  to  the  joy  and  satisfaction 
of  Friends. 

"After  some  time  spent  there,  I  went  to  the  east- 
ern shore  again,  and  had  many  precious  meetings 
with  Friends,  then  took  my  leave  in  the  love  of  God, 
in  order  to  go  down  the  great  bay  of  Anamessy,  to 
visit  Friends  there,  accompanied  with  James  Flet- 
cher, and  throe  other  Friends  to  manage  the  boat;  but 
meeting  with  very  foul  weather,  and  contrary  winds, 
we  were  forced  to  put  ashore  in  an  island,  and  pitch 
the  boat,  having  sails  spread  for  our  covering,  we  lay 
there  all  night. 

"  Next  day,  the  weather  being  very  foul  with  sleet 
and  snow  and  the  wind  against  us,  we  stood  over  the 
bay  to  Patuxent  river,  and  came  to  Benjamin  Law- 
rence's house,  who  received  us  kindly ;  we  had  a 
good  meeting  there.  After  which  the  wind  turning 
somewhat  fair,  we  took  boat  and  went  on  our  jour- 
ney ;  but  it  was  very  cold  foul  weather,  sleet  and 
snow,  and  we  were  all  that  day  and  most  of  the 
night  ere  we  got  to  the  place  intended,  which  we 
obtained  with  much  difficulty. 

"  When  we  came  on  shore,  I  could  neither  go  nor 
stand,  but  as  two  bore  me  up  one  by  each  arm,  I  had 
such  violent  pains  and  weakness  in  my  back  and 
loins  with  piercing  cold.  We  staid  there  two  meet- 
ings, and  soon  after  they  took  me  to  the  boat  in 
order  to  go  to  Virginia,  for  I  could  not  go  alone 
without  help  ;  we  put  into  the  great  bay  of  Chesa- 
peake, and  as  we  crossed  the  mouth  of  York  river  a 
storm  overtook  us,  and  the  wind  came  against  us,  so 
that  we  were  hard  put  to  it  to  escape  the  breakers  ; 
yet  the  Lord's  eminent  hand  saved  our  lives. 

"Word  went  to  Friends  in  Maryland,  that  we 
were  drowned,  but  we  got  into  a  little  creek  in  a 
small  island  uninhabited,  and  were  forced  to  stay 
there  three  nights,  the  wind  being  against  us,  also 
the  weather  foul  and  stormy  with  rain,  sleet  and 
snow:  we  had  no  shelter  but  the  open  skies,  and  the 
wet  ground  to  lie  on  ;  this  augmented  my  cold  and 
pain,  but  the  Lord  bore  up  my  spirit,  and  enabled  me 
to  endure  it,  as  in  many  other  afflictions.  As  soon 
as  a  season  of  wind  and  weather  presented,  we  took 
boat  and  set  on  our  journey,  so  came  to  a  branch  of 
Elizabeth  river,  to  one  Yeats'  House,  where  I  had 
been  before  ;  he  and  his  family  were  convinced  of 
the  truth. 

"We  came  there  in  the  night,  a  little  before 
day,  and  he  caused  a  servant  to  open  the  door,  they 
took  me  out  of  the  boat,  and  led  ine  to  the  house,  for 
I  was  not  able  to  go  alone,  so  set  me  in  a  chair  ;  but 
presently  my  spirit  was  uneasy,  and  greatly  dis- 
quieted, being  sensible  things  were  wrong  in  that 
house.  In  the  morning  the  people  got  up,  then  it 
appeared  plainly  that  they  were  gone  from  truth. 
After  I  had  discmirsed  with  them  concerning  their 
running  out,  and  had  admonished  them,  my  spirit 
being  very  uneasy  under  that  roof,  I  desired  our 
company  to  help  me  into  the  boat,  which  they  did  : 
8o  wo  went  to  Elizabeth  Houtland's  about  three  <ir 


four  leagues  off;  there  I  staid  some  days,  and  had 
meetings,  and  then  James  Fletcher  left  me.  In  a  few 
days  I  grew  pretty  well,  that  I  could  travel,  and  had 
many  precious  meetings  with  Friends,  both  for  the 
worship  of  God,  and  the  affairs  of  truth  relating  to 
Gospel  order.  There  was  indeed  need  enough  of 
help,  for  things  were  much  out  of  order,  and  many 
unruly  spirits  to  deal  with.  I  had  good  service  and 
success,  for  the  Lord  blessed  his  work  in  my  hand. 

"But  the  country  was  in  great  trouble,  and  dan- 
gerous travelling  in  some  places,  the  Indians  being  at 
war  with  the  Christians,  and  the  governor.  Sir 
William  Berkeley  and  Col.  Bacon  at  fierce  war  one 
against  another ;  so  that  the  country  was  involved 
in  trouble,  (only  Friends  stood  neuter),  and  my  being 
there  was  not  in  vain  on  that  account.  I  travelled 
from  place  to  place  for  a  pretty  time,  then  came 
frigates  from  England  with  soldiers  to  appease  the 
difference  between  the  governor  and  Col.  Bacon. 
Col.  Bacon  died,  and  several  of  his  party  were  exe- 
cuted, others  fined  in  great  sums;  but  Friends  were 
highly  commended  for  keeping  clear. 

"Now  I  was  moved  of  the  Lord  to  go  to  Carolina, 
and  it  was  perilous  travelling,  for  the  Indians  were 
not  yet  subdued,  but  did  mischief  and  murdered 
several ;  the  place  they  haunted  much  was  in  that 
wilderness  betwixt  Virginia  and  Carolina,  scarce  any 
durst  travel  that  way  unarmed  ;  so  Friends  endea- 
voured to  dissuade  me  from  going,  telling  of  several 
that  were  murdered.  I  considered,  that  if  I  should 
fall  by  the  hands  of  these  murderers,  many  thereby 
would  take  occasion  to  speak  against  truth  and 
Friends  :  so  I  delayed  some  time,  thinking  the  Lord 
might  remove  it  from  me,  but  it  remained  still  with 
me.  In  the  mean  time  I  appointed  a  meeting  on  the 
north  side  of  James'  river,  where  none  had  been,  and 
there  came  several  Friends  a  great  way  to  it  in  boats; 
there  came  also  the  widow  Houtland's  eldest  son, 
with  whom  I  walked  near  two  miles  the  night  before 
the  meeting,  advising  him  of  some  disorders  in  the 
family,  auU  so  we  parted  ;  he,  with  some  Friends, 
went  to  one  house  to  lodge,  and  I,  with  some  other 
Friends,  went  to  the  house  where  the  meeting  was  to 
be  the  next  day,  but  before  morning  a  messenger 
came  to  tell  me,  the  young  man  was  dead. 

To  be  continued. 

FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

HicJcsite  Inconsistency. 
It  is  remarkable  how  early  alter  (he  separa- 
tion, the  Hicksites  passed  upon  one  another 
similar  reflections  with  those  they  cast  upon 
the  meeting  for  sufferings,  respecting  the  "  Ex- 
tracts," which  they  contemptuously  denomina- 
ted "the  creed."  One  of  the  clerks  of  the 
Green  street  society,  who  edited  the  Bereanat 
Wilmington,  attacked  the  Christian  doctrines 
of  Friends,  and  avowed  himself  the  "  enemy  of 
all  creeds."'  He  joined  in  the  outcry  raised 
against  those  harmless  extracts,  and  fanned 
and  spread  as  far  as  in  his  power,  the  flame 
of  discord  amongst  Friends,  and  disaffection 
towards  the  members  of  the  meeting  for  suf- 
ferings. On  the  other  hand,  a  new  Hicksite 
paper,  styled  the  Delaware  Free  Press,  recent- 
ly commenced  in  the  same  place,  speaking  of 
the  epistle  written  by  tiieir  late  yearly  assem- 
blage, hints  that  it  savours  of  a  "  creed,"  and 
though  it  purports  to  be  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  Englisii  yearly  meeting,  yet  that  it  is  de- 
signed more  for  "  home"  than  abroad.  I  ap- 
prehend, however,  that  the  design  of  the 
epistle  was  to  produce  an  effect  on  the  peace- 
ful Society  in  England,  and  that  a  certain  letter 
received  from  a  minister  there,  who  is  [irepar- 
ing  materials  for  a  history,  was  the  origin  of 
it.  Whetlicr  they  were  aware  that  his  object 
was  to  collect  information  for  that  purpose,  I 
know  not;  but  ever  ready  lo  catch  atany  tliino- 
which  affords  the  slightest  hope  of  support  to 
their  cause,  (witness  Bank's  pamphlet,)  the 
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Hicksites  have  doubtless  imagined  from  the 
Friend's  enquiry,  ttiat  they  have  advocates 
in  England,  and  that  possibly  they  might  be 
able  to  produce  a  division  there,  and  by  that 
means  "  reorganize"  a  yeaHy  meeting  that 
Would  own  and  correspond  with  them.  The 
circumstance  has  called  my  attention  to  "  a  let- 
ter from  a  Friend  (Hicksite)  in  America,"  writ- 
ten in  1826  as  a  reply  to  some  comments  of  a 
friend  in  England,  upon  the  pamphlet  of  Job 
Scott,  enlitled  "  Salvation  by  Christ,"  which 
pamphlet  John  Comly  &  Co.  had  published 
in  violation  of  the  order  of  the  Society.  It  is 
surprising  that  those  who  wrote  and  circulated 
that  letter,  teeming  with  misrepresentation  and 
abuse,  can  so  soon  forget  the  bitterness  of  their 
feelings  towards  English  Friends,  as  now  to 
transmit  to  them  a  loving  epistle  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ingratiating  themselves  in  their  good 
opinion.  The  settled  and  unrelenting  enmity, 
the  disgraceful  treatment,  and  the  opposition 
to  their  doctrines,  which  the  Hicksites  then 
displayed,  towards  the  English  ministers,  could 
not,  one  would  think,  be  retained  in  their  re- 
collection, or  they  would  not  now  thus  at- 
tempt to  intrude  themselves  upon  that  Yearly 
Meeting. 

Previously  to  the  introduction  of  exti-acts 
from  the  letter,"  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  re- 
mind them  of  a  few  facts  illustrating  the  tem- 
per of  the  times. 

Seven  years  ago  a  most  shameful  attack 
upon  G.  Withey's  address  to  Friends  in 
America,  was  prepared  in  New  York  and  on 
Long  Island,  which  at  the  time,  I  was  credibly 
informed,  was  read  with  marked  approbation 
in  a  large  company  at  E.  Hicks'.  Within 
Philadelphia  yearly  meeting,  the  same  class 
of  people  treated  this  address  with  disdain 
on  account  of  its  repugnance  to  the  "  new 
views,"  and  put  every  obstacle  they  could  in 
the  way  of  its  distribution. 

They  opposed  the  appointment  of  a  meet- 
ing for  William  Foi-ster  in  New  York,  a  cir- 
cumstance  unprecedented  in  the  experience  of 
any  approved  minister  from  England. 

The  three  female  ministers  from  that  coun- 
try, have  sustained  unparalleled  insult  from 
their  ranks,  witness  the  "  scurrilous  language" 
of  the  Christian  Enquirer  supported  by  the 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  Hicksites,  respect- 
ing A.  Braithwaite  ;  the  outrageous  conduct  of 
the  meeting  at  Alexandria,  with  Thomas 
Wetherald  and  E.  Stabler  at  the  head  of  it,  in 
attempting  to  place  on  their  minutes  an  un- 
founded charge  against  E.  Robson  in  her  ab- 
sence, and  without  her  knowledge,  but  which 
was  successfully  resisted  by  her  companion 
and  one  or  two  members  of  the  meeting  ;  also 
the  envious  proceedings  of  the  Darby  elders  in 
convening  the  elders  of  Concord  quarterly 
meeting,  and  endeavouring  to  induce  them  to 
appoint  a  deputation  to  visit  with  censure  Ann 
Jones,  because  she  had  laid  open  the  rotten 
principles  of  Elias  and  Edward  Hicks  and 
others  at  that  meeting.  At  the  Baltimore 
yearly  meeting  of  ministers  and  elders,  the 
Hicksites  there  laboured  hard  to  criminate  her, 
but  were  confounded  in  their  own  counsels, 
and  defeated  in  their  aim  ;  and  after  the  Hicks- 
ites of  New  York  separated  from  the  great 
body  of  Friends  in  1828,  by  joining  their 


brethren  of  the  Green  street  society,  they  is- 
sued minutes  of  disunity  with  the  English  min- 
isters then  in  that  city,  and  advised  them  to  re- 
turn home. 

It  is  really  astonishing  how  soon  these  "  prac- 
tical Friends"  forget  what  matmer  of  men  they 
have  been,  and  how  readily  they  can  change 
their  notes  whenever  it  suits  their  purpose. 
One  while  they  denounce  "  foreign  influence" 
as  a  primary  cause  of  all  the  difficulties  in  the 
Society  ;  at  another  time,  appreciating  largely 
the  sustaining  power  of  numbers,"  they 
court  the  aid  of  that  same  foreign  influence  to 
strengthen  their  cause.  They  would  now  be 
thought  to  be  in  full  fellowship  with  the  Eng- 
ish  yearly  meeting,  and  by  no  means  the  peo- 
ple to  whom  it  alludes  in  disclaiming  all  con- 
nection with  associations  or  |)ersons,  who  deny 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  our  Christian 
faith.  Relying  upon  numbers,  they  are  often 
misled  in  their  enumerations.  Whilst  they 
are  really  but  a  small  minority  compared  with 
the  great  body  of  Friends,  they  represent  them- 
selves as  a  large  majority,  and  therefore  the 
original  Society,  holding  the  principles  of  our 
primitive  Friends  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  allege 
that  those  who  condemn  the  Hicksite  doctrines 
as  unsound  and  spurious,  have  degenerated  and 
approximated  to  the  refoi  med  churches.  The 
letter  to  which  I  have  alluded,  says,  "  Many 
of  the  members  of  the  Society  to  which  he 
(Job  Scott)  belonged,  have,  since  his  time,  re- 
ceded from  genuine  Quakerism,  in  doctrine 
and  practice,  and  have  approached  what  are 
called  '  the  reformed  churches.'  Of  this  they 
are  publicly  reproached  by  our  adversaries,  in 
book  spublished'on  purpose  to  bring  the  Society 
under  odium  ;  and  the  reproach  is  hut  too  well 
founded.  Our  country  is  teeming  with  pam- 
phlets, couched  in  intemperate  and  scurrilous 
language,  written  by  members  of  our  Society, 
advocating  the  most  irrational  and  unscriptural 
doctrines  ;  drawing  the  attention  from  the  in- 
v>ard,  potential,  and  only  means  of  salvation, 
'  the  light  within,'  the  holy  Spirit  in  the  soul, 
'  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,'  in  ourf  esh,  to  out- 
ward and  carnal  objects,  to  outward  blood,  out- 
ward laws,  an  outward  sacrifice,  an  outward 
mediator,  an  outimrd  intercessor,  an  outward 
redeemer,  in  fine  to  an  outward  religion,  a 
scheme  of  redemption,  of  which  Job  Scott 
said,  '  it  is  dark  as  Egyptian  darJeness,'  a 
scheme  with  which  his  enlightened  and  re- 
deemed mind  was  disgusted,  and  which  he 
faithfully  laboured  by  his  ministry  and  writings 
to  expose  in  its  own  natural  deformity,  and  in 
no  work  more  than  in  the  essay,  entitled  '  Sal- 
vation by  Christ,'  "  p.  14.  This  essay  having 
been  condemned  by  the  representatives  of 
Rhode  Island,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia 
yearly  meetings, many  years  before  Elias  Hicks' 
new  society  was  thought  of.  Friends  are  in  no 
way  afiected  by  its  expositions. 

Page  15,  the  writer  proceeds  : — "  It  is  very 
obvious  from  late  publications  of  Friends  in 
England,  and  still  more  by  the  oral  communi- 
cations of  several  ministers_/ro7ra  thence,  that  this 
outward  carnal  scheme  of  redemption  has  been 
adopted  by  some  of  the  wealthy,  influential 
leading  men  and  women  amongst  them  ;  and 
by  thy  letter  [containing  comments  on  Scott's 
Scheme  of  Salvation]  it  as  plainly  appears  that 


thou  art  united  in  principle  with  them,  as  will 
nr.ore  plainly  be  seen  in  the  sequel.  Job  Scott 
was  a  noble  testimony-bearer  against  this  dead 
image  and  its  worship;  and  while  his  reputation 
and  influence  remain  unimpaired,  many  will 
never  boio  at  its  altar.  It  is  therefore  an  im- 
portant point  to  remove  him  out  of  the  way." 

In  this  charge  of  dereliction  of  principle,  the 
Hicksites  couple  Friends  in  England  and  Ame- 
rica together,  and  join  themselves  with  W.  C. 
Brownlee  in  misrepresenting  the  Society.  In- 
deed they  seem  quite  willing  to  avail  themselves 
of  his  authority  ;  on  another  occasion  since, 
they  quote  him  for  proof  that  they  hold  the  ' 
principles  of  our  ancient  Friends,which  Brown- 
lee asserts  were  deistical.  While  we  reject 
his  charges  against  Friends  as  malicious  and 
unfounded,  we  leave  the  Hicksites  to  enjoy  all 
the  support  and  comfort  they  can  derive  from 
such  testimony.  It  is  a  little  singular  that 
pamphlets  on  doctrinal  subjects  should  be 
couched  in  scurrilous  language.  I  know  of 
no  instance  unless  it  be  those  of  their  own 
putting  forth,  and  I  have  scarcely  ever  seen  any 
thing  written  by  them  which  did  not  partake  of 
intemperance,  and  an  evident  sneering  at  the 
doctrine  and  reputation  of  those  whom  they 
oppose.  The  letter  I  have  quoted  from  par- 
takes of  this  character  in  a  high  degree,  as  will 
still  further  appear.  The  charge  of  drawing 
the  attention  from  the  inward  and  only  means 
of  salvation  is  untrue.  The  terms  "  God  ma- 
nifest in  the  flesh,"  were  designed  to  designate 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  alone;  and 
therefore  I  consider  the  application  of  them  to 
the  manifestation  of  the  spirit  in  every  man,  to 
be  improper,  as  it  would  go  to  destroy  the  dis- 
tinction between  him  and  us.  Friends  hold  no 
other  doctrines,  and  never  have  written  or 
promulgated  any  other  on  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion, but  those  which  the  Society  have  always 
preached  and  believed,  and  which  are  clearly 
set  forth  and  ably  defended  by  that  eminent 
advocate  for  the  Christian  religion,  Robert 
Barclay.  As  the  Hicksites  chose  to  term  those 
doctrines,  "  an  outward  religion" — "  a  carnal 
scheme  of  redemption,"  "  as  dark  as  Egyptian 
darkness" — "  a  dead  image,"  and  the  worship 
of  a  dead  image,  it  only  goes  to  prove  that  they 
"  have  receded  from  genuine  Quakerism," 
and  turned  unbelievers;  that  they  do  deny,  as  of 
any  avail  in  our  salvation,  the  "outward  sa- 
crifice," which  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  made  of 
himself  upon  the  Cross  without  the  gates  of 
Jerusalem;  they  contemptuously  call  him,  "  an 
outward  Mediator" — "  an  outward  Intercessor, 
and  an  outward  Redeemer,"  and  his  worship 
the  worship  of  a  "  dead  image  ;"  and  have 
theretbre  renounced  the  Christian  faith,  and  un- 
deniably proved  themselves  to  be  an  associa- 
tion, distinct  and  separate  from  the  great  body 
of  Friends  in  England  and  America,  who  have 
from  their  origin  been  true  believers  in  all 
those  fundamental  doctrines.  S. 

FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

"By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them." 
Scarcely  any  Scripture  passage  has  been  of- 
tener  quoted  by  the  Hickites  than  this,  for  the 
purpose  of  lessening  Friends,  and  placing 
themselves  in  a  favourable  light.  But  the  more 
their  own  proceedings  are  examined,  the  clear- 
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THE  FRIEND. 


er  it  is  manifest  they  will  not  bear  the  severity 
of  this  test.  The  manner  in  which  they  have 
unjustly  withheld  the  money  raised  by  Friends 
of  New  York,  and  to  which  they  had  refused 
to  contribute,  is  proof  positive  in  point.  The 
instance  related  by  the  Miscellaneous  Reposi- 
tory, (see  the  last  number  of  "The  Friend") 
displays  a  dereliction  of  principle  which  would 
seem  incredible,  did  it  not  rest  upon  unques- 
tionable authority;' and  while  it  illustrates  the 
natural  tendency  of  their  unbelief,  must  go  to 
destroy  all  confidence  in  their  pretensions.  I 
had  before  been  made  acquainted  with  tlie  fact, 
by  a  friend  of  N.  York,  who  also  told  me,  that 
in  the  week  preceding  the  yearly  meeting  of 
1828,  a  Friend  applied  for  some  of  the  books, 
which  he  had  afterwards  to  assist  in  paying 
for,  and  when  he  met  the  person  who  had  the 
key  for  the  purpose  of  opening  the  book  room, 
he  declined  furnishing  him  with  any,  until  the 
3d  day  of  the  following  week,  notwithstanding 
the  Friend  had  previously  received  expectations 
of  obtaining  what  he  wanted.  Some  of  the 
more  knowing  Hicksites  had,  doubtless,  antici- 
pated their  separation,  and  chose  to  retain  books 
and  money  for  their  own  exclusive  use.  I  was 
also  informed  that  they  refused  paying  a  debt 
contracted  before  the  separation,  in  laying 
some  flag  stones  near  one  of  the  meeting 
houses,  which  they  hold  and  occupy,  but  which 
Friends,  rather  than  permit  the  reputation  of 
the  Society  to  suffer,  actually  paid,  although 
deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the  house,  even  the 
temporary  use  of  the  cellar,  and  obliged  to 
build  a  meeting  house  to  accommodate  them- 
selves. We  have  all  along  believed,  however 
light  the  Hicksites  make  of  the  importance  of 
religious  belief,  that  conduct  is  influenced  by 
principles,  and  that  where  the  solemn  and  un- 
changeable truths  of  the  gospel  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  are  denied,  or  held  in  little  estimation, 
his  moral  precepts  will  begin  to  lose  tlieir  force 
and  effect  upon  such  persons,  until  having 
loved  darkness  rather  than  light,  the  obliga- 
tions of  justice  and  verity  will  be  regarded  as 
matter  of  mere  expediency  or  accommodation, 
which  may  be  dispensed  with  as  circumstances 
may  dictate.  The  Hicksites  possess  the  most 
admirable  faculty  of  adapting  their  consci- 
ences to  the  necessity  of  the  occasion, — wit- 
ness the  case  of  John  Comley,  who  could  not 
conscientiously  serve  the  yearly  meeting,  as 
assistant  clerk,  till  it  became  manifest  that  he 
was  unable  to  succeed  in  carrying  his  own 
scheme.  No  people  can  assume  more  upright 
and  pacific  intentions  than  they  do.  The 
words  of  their  mouth  are  smoother  than  but- 
ter— they  are  soft  like  oil,  until  it  is  needful  to 
carry  their  points,  and. then  they  are  no  longer 
over  nice  as  to  the  means,  even  should  it  be  by 
unfairness  or  violence.  It  is  very  much  against 
their ^ro/e*ston  to  go  to  law,  but  they  will  take 
possession  of  all  the  property  they  can  obtain, 
without  being  at  all  particular  respecting  the 
process  employed  ;  and  if  Friends  seek  for  re- 
dress, they  become  exceedingly  concerned  that 
the  aflairs  of  Society  should  be  brought  into 
courts  ;  they  then  claim  to  be  brethren,  and 
that  it  is  very  wrong  for  brother  to  go  to  law 
with  brother.  Not  only  have  they  retained 
the  money  and  the  estate  of  the  Society,  but 
also  some  of  its  books  of  record,  which  thev 


could  not  with  any  propriety  make  use  of. 
For  instance,  one  of  the  records  of  the 
Philadelphia  monthly  meeting,  is  retained  by 
a  Cherry  street  member,  who  obstinately  re- 
fuses to  deliver  it,  because  he  pretends  it 
is  not  yet  decided  which  is  Philadelphia 
monthly  meeting ;  whether  that  established 
more  than  a  century  ago,  or  a  meeting  of  Hick- 
sites set  up  by  an  anomalous  assumption  of 
authority  at  Byberry  a  few  months  since. 
The  contributors  of  the  asylum  are  in  a  very 
dishonourable  way  deprived  of  their  minutes, 
although  the  person  withholding  them  is  no 
longer  clerk,  nor  has  acted  for  two  years  in 
that  capacity. 

The  object  in  recording  these  transactions, 
is  not  only  to  endeavour  to  undeceive  those 
who  have  been  unwarily  drawn  into  error  by 
the  plausible  profession  of  the  leaders  in  this 
schism,  but  to  furnish  posterity  with  the  data 
by  which  they  may  justly  estimate  this  spirit  of 
separation,  and  the  natural  consequences  which 
must  ever  flow  from  all  such  attempts  to  disor- 
ganise a  Society  holding  the  principles  and  the 
views  of  church  government  which  Friends 
do.  K. 


Splendid  Copy  of  the  Pentateuch.— On  Sa- 
turday, the  26th  of  March  1830,  was  exhibited 
at  the  New  Synagogue,  in  Leadenhall  street, 
London,  the  Five  Books  of  Moses,  beautifully 
written  on  parchment,  and  which  are  common- 
ly deposited  in  the  Ark.  This  specimen  of 
the  art,  with  all  its  appendages,  is  allowed  to 
be  unequalled,  and  the  attempt  to  describe  it 
will  fall  far  short  of  its  beauty  and  magnifi- 
cence. For  taste,  chasteness  of  workmanship, 
and  brilliancy  of  display,  and  the  tout  ensem- 
ble, it  may  be  truly  said,  there  does  not  exist  its 
equal  in  the  universe. 

This  beautiful  relic  is  written  upon  vellum 
prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  which  is  sewn 
on  rollers  at  each  end  ;  these  rollers  are  of 
solid  gold,  (old  standard,)  the  caps  are  about 
four  inches  wide,  the  edges  beautifully  chased, 
and  when  rolled  together,  are  bound  by  a 
broad  silk  band,  edged  with  gold,  and  tied 
with  gold  cord  and  tassels.  The  whole  is 
covered  with  a  purple  velvet  mantle  or  pall, 
elegantly  and  richly  embroidered  in  flowers 
of  gold  raised  upon  the  velvet,  representing 
the  rose,  shamrock,  and  thistle,  with  festoons, 
the  top  of  the  mantle  representing  a  diadem  ; 
the  edge  is  surrounded  with  large  gold  bullion 
fringe  ;  on  the  tops  of  the  rollers  are  two 
pivots,  about  four  inches  in  length,  which  re- 
ceive what  are  called  the  bells,  made  of  fine 
gold,  which  stand  erect ;  the  sockets  fixing  on 
the  pivots,  represent  the  two  tables  of  Moses, 
with  the  ten  commandments.  The  body  of 
these  bells  is  a  coronet,  beautifully  worked  ; 
the  border  is  studded  with  brilliants,  emeralds, 
rubies,  and  other  precious  stones  ;  above  the 
coronet  is  a  mitre,  supported  by  angels,  on  the 
top  of  which  (chased  in  Hebrew  characters, 
"Holiness  to  the  Lord,")  rest  the  cushion,  Bi- 
ble, and  crown,  surmounted  by  a  pine  apple, 
richly  chased,  and  worked  curiously  in  sold — 
the  whole  is  surrounded  by  a  number  of  small 
gold  bells,  which  continually  tinkle  as  moved. 
On  the  front  is  suspended,  by  a  massive  gold 
)  chain,  the  ephod  or  breast-plate,  curiously 


worked  in  frieze,  and  relieved  in  bright  gold  ; 
in  the  centre  are  twelve  precious  stones,  of 
immense  value,  (which  represent  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel  ;)  the  plate  is  surrounded  by  a 
large  crown,  on  the  top  of  which  is  the  mound, 
exquisitely  ornamented  with  emeralds  and  ru- 
bies of  beautiful  colour.  The  crown  is  also 
strewed  with  jewels  of  great  value  and  bril- 
liancy; the  front  stone  is  a  fine  water  brilliant 
of  large  size  and  great  value.  There  is  also 
suspended  by  a  gold  chain  the  pointer  with 
which  the  law  is  read.  This  jewel  is  about 
twelve  inches  long,  and  is  of  the  finest  gold  ; 
at  one  end  is  a  globe  richly  worked,  and  the 
other  represents  a  hand,  with  the  fore  finger  in 
a  pointing  direction,  and  round  the  finger  is  a 
brilliant  ring ;  the  whole  length  of  this  jewel 
is  entwined  by  the  rose,  shamrock,  and  thistle, 
chased,  and  beautifully  executed. — From  a 
late  Foreign  Journal. 


SEVENTH  MONTH,  1 7,  1830. 


There  is  no  part  of  the  contributions  offered 
to  our  acceptance,  which  we  insert  with  more 
pleasure,  than  pertinent  essays  on  the  subject 
of  education,  and  we  can  scarcely  conceive  of 
any  more  intrinsically  important  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  our  day.  The  discussion  of  this  theme 
which  has  already  occupied  a  portion  of  our 
pages,  has  manifestly  done  good,  and  the  sound 
and  practical  views  contained  in  the  essays  under 
the  signature  of  H.  G.  of  which  we  publish  to- 
day the  second  number,  are  well  calculated  to 
promote  the  same  end.  It  may  be  thought 
perhaps,  that  some  of  the  remarks  of  this  wri- 
ter are  rather  close;  but  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, that  where  disease  exists,  if  we  expect 
the  cure  to  be  radical,  there  ought  to  be  no 
disposition  to  evade  the  most  searching  appli- 
cations. We  are  glad  also,  to  find  the°Watch- 
man  at  his  post,  reading  a  lecture  upon  the 
same  topic,  which  though  brief,  is  to  the  pur- 
pose, and  in  his  accustomed  strain  of  spright- 
liness  and  good  sense.  There  is  indeed,  judg- 
ing from  circumstances  within  the  range  of 
our  own  knowledge,  an  animating  appearance, 
that  the  energies  of  Friends  are  daily  becom- 
ing more  r.nd  more  stirred  up  on  this  deeply 
interesting  concern.  May  the  spirit  of  revival 
goon,  and  diff"use  itself,  until  it  pervades  everv 
part  of  tlie  Society,  however  remote  or  obscure 
in  situation! 


OBITUARY. 

Departed  this  life  in  Haddonfield,  N.  J.  on  the  13th 
inst,  Mary,  wife  of  George  ^\bbott,  in  the  57th 
year  of  her  age,  a  valuable  member  of  the  Society  oi 
Friends,  leaving  a  numerous  circle  of  relatives  anri 
friends  to  lament  her  loss. 

This  amiable  and  interesting  woman  was  distin- 
guished for  the  virtues  that  most  adorn  the  female 
character.  A  devoted  and  firm  believer  in  the  doc- 
trines of  a  crucified  Saviour,  and  strongly  attached 
to  the  religious  Society  of  which  she  was  a  member, 
wc  trust  the  promises  given  to  the  faithful  are  rea- 
lised, and  her  reward  sure. 
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FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCHES 

Of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
(Continued  from  p.  318.) 
"  It  was  a  great  surprise  to  us :  then  the  word  of  the 
Lord  came  to  me,  saying,  all  lives  are  in  my  hand, 
and  if  thou  goest  not  to  Carolina,  thy  life  is  as  this 
young  man's,  but  if  thou  goest,  I  vi'ill  give  thee  thy 
life  for  a  prey.  So  after  the  meeting,  we  put  his  body 
in  a  coffin,  and  carried  him  in  a  boat  to  his  mother,  to 
bury  him. 

"  The  next  day  [  made  ready  for  my  journey,  but 
none  durst  venture  to  go  with  me,  save  one  ancient 
man,  a  Friend.  We  took  our  journey  through  the 
wilderness,  and  in  two  days  came  well  to  Carolina, 
first  to  James  Hall's  house,  who  went  from  Ireland 
to  Virginia  with  his  family  ;  his  wife  died  there,  and 
he  had'  married  the  widovsf  Phillips  at  Carolina,  and 
so  lived  there  ;  but  he  had  not  heard  that  I  was  in 
those  parts  of  the  world.  When  I  came  into  the 
house,  I  saw  only  a  woman  servant ;  I  asked  for  her 
master,  she  said,  he  was  sick.  I  asked  for  her  mis- 
tress, she  said,  she  was  gone  abroad.  I  bid  her  show 
me  the  room,  where  her  master  lay ;  so  I  went  into 
the  room,  where  he  was  laid  on  the  bed,  sick  of  an 
ague,  with  his  face  to  the  wall :  I  called  him  by  his 
name,  and  said  no  more;  he  turned  himself  and 
looked  earnestly  at  me  a  pretty  time,  and  was  amaz- 
ed ;  at  last  he  asked,  if  that  was  William  ?  I  said, 
yes.  He  said,  he  was  affrighted,  for  he  thought  it 
had  been  my  spirit;  so  lie  presently  got  up,  the  ague 
left  him,  and  did  not  return  :  he  travelled  with  me 
the  next  day,  and  kept  me  company  whilst  I  staid  in 
that  part. 

"On  the  first-day  following,  they  appointed  a 
meeting  on  the  other  side  of  Albemarle  river,  where 
the  man  and  woman  had  been  convinced  when  I  was 
there  formerly ;  but  when  we  came,  the  man  told  us 
his  wife  was  just  a  dying,  and  it  would  not  be  con- 
venient at  that  time  to  have  the  meeting  there  :  so  we 
ordered  the  meeting  to  be  about  a  mile  from  thence, 
at  one  Terns'  house,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  who 
(with  iiis  wife)  was  convinced  and  received  the  truth 
when  I  was  in  that  country  before.  There  we  had 
a  full  precious  meeting,  but  after  we  were  gone  from 
the  house  where  the  dying  woman  lay,  she  came  to 
her  senses,  and  her  husband  told  her  of  the  meeting 
and  of  me;  she  said,  she  remembered  me  well,  and 
the  words  that  I  spoke  when  I  was  there  several 
years  before  were  fresh  in  her  memory,  as  if  she 
heard  me  speak  them  just  then ;  and  said,  it  had 
been  happy  for  her  that  day,  if  she  had  lived  accor- 
dingly. She  died  before  our  meeting  was  done,  so 
that  I  could  not  speak  with  her  :  I  had  several  pre- 
cious meetings  in  that  colony,  and  several  turned 
to  the  Lord ;  people  were  tender  and  loving,  there 
was  no  room  for  the  priests,  (i.  e.  hirelings),  for 
Friends  were  finely  settled,  and  I  left  things  well 
among  them.  When  I  was  clear  of  that  service,  we 
returned  to  Virginia  safe  under  the  Lord's  protection  : 
praises  to  his  name  for  evermore." 


We  are  now  approaching  an  era  which  may 
be  considered  as  by  far  the  most  important  in 
the  history  of  our  Society.  I  allude  to  the 
settlement  of  West  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, under  the  auspices  of  the  leading  Qua- 
kers of  that  period.  Whether  we  consider  the 
vast  field  for  enterprize  which  it  opened  to  the 
early  Friends — the  public  offices  and  honours 
which  were  thereby  in  a  great  measure  forced 
upon  them,  or  the  just  reputation  which  they 
earned  by  the  probity  of  their  administration, 
there  is  no  part  of  our  history  more  deserving 
of  ample  illustration.  The  chief  actor  in  these 
great  events  was  the  illustrious  Penn;  and  it 
appears  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  most 
of  his  biographers,  that  the  principles  on  which 
he  founded  the  government  of  Pennsylvania, 
were  precisely  those  which  originated  the  set- 
tlements in  West  Jersey  nearly  eight  years  be- 
fore; and  that  his  title  to  the  esteem  and  re- 
membrance of  after  ages,  is  sustained  by  the 
succe=is  of  his  exertions  in  that  hitherto  almost 
unnoticed  field  of  his  labours. 

The  Duke  of  York,  to  whom  King  Charles 
II.  had  granted  an  extensive  territory  lying  be- 
tween New-England  and  Virginia,  conveyed 
all  that  part  of  it  which  is  now  called  New 
Jersey,  to  Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Car- 
teret by  deed  in  the  year  1664.  These  pro- 
prietors divided  the  province  between  them 
— Lord  Berkeley  taking  West,  and  Sir  George 
Carteret,  East  Jersey.  Berkeley  sold  his  right 
in  1675  to  John  Fen  wick,  in  trust  for 
Edward  Byllinge  and  his  assigns;  and  Fen- 
wick  sailed  from  London  in  the  same  year 
to  visit  his  new  purchase.  "  Arriving  after  a 
good  passage,  he  landed  at  a  rich,  pleasant 
spot,  situate  near  Delaware,  by  him  called  Sa- 
lem— probably  from  the  peaceable  aspect  it 
then  bore."  He  brought  a  number  of  families 
with  him,  who  settled  there,  and  established  in 
1675  the  first  Friends'  Meeting  in  West  Jer- 
sey. No  other  English  arrived  for  nearly  two 
years,  owing  probably  to  a  difference  between 
Fenwick  and  Byllinge.  This  difference  was 
settled  by  the  good  offices  of  William  Penn; 
and  Byllinge,  who  appears  to  have  been  deeply 
in  debt,  was  induced  to  assign  his  interest  in 
West  Jersey  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors. 
As  many  of  these  were  Friends,  two  of  their 
number,  Gawen  Lawrie,  and  Nicholas  Lucas, 
in  conjunction  with  Penn,  accepted  the  assign- 
ment—and commenced  the  sale  and  settlement 
of  the  lands  along  the  Delaware.  They  had 
in  view  from  the  first,  the  establishment  of  an 
asylum  for  the  members  of  our  own  Society; 
and  they  laid  the  same  broad  and  deep  foun- 
dations of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  which 
have  rendered  the  conduct  of  Penn  in  the  set- 
tlement of  Pennsylvania  so  celebrated  In  a 
letter  of  instructions  to  Richard  Hartshorne, 


signed  by  Lawrie,  Penn,  Lucas,  Byllinge,  John 
pjldridge  and  Edmund  Warner,  and  dated  6 
mo.  18th,  1676,  they  use  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

"  We  have  made  concessions  by  ourselves; 
being  such  as  Friends  here  and  there  (we 
question  not)  will  approve  of,  having  sent  a 
copy  of  them  by  James  Wasse:  there  we  lay  a 
foundation  for  after  ages  to  understand  their 
liberty  as  men  and  Christians — that  they  may 
not  be  brought  in  bondage  but  by  their  own 
consent;  for  we  put  the  power  in  the  people 
that  is  to  say,  they  to  meet  and  one  honest 
man  from  each  propriety,  who  hath  subscri- 
bed to  the  concessions;  all  these  to  meet  as 
an  assembly,  there  to  make  and  repeal  laws; 
to  choose  a  governor,  or  commissioner  and 
twelve  assistants,  to  execute  the  laws  during 
their  pleasure:  so  every  man  is  capable  to 
choose  or  be  chosen:  no  man  to  be  arrested, 
condemned,  imprisoned  or  molested  in  his 
estate  or  liberty,  but  by  twelve  men  of  the 
neighbourhood;  no  man  to  lie  in  prison  for 
debt,  but  that  his  estate  satisfy  as  far  as  it  will 
go,  and  be  set  at  liberty  to  work;  no  person  to 
be  called  in  question  or  molested  for  his  con- 
science, or  for  worshipping  according  to  his 
conscience;  with  many  more  things  mentioned 
in  the  said  concessions." 

The  three  proprietors  above  named  having 
published  a  description  of  their  province,  and 
being  fearful  that  it  should  induce  many  to  re- 
move without  due  reflection,  published  a  re- 
markable cautionary  letter,  from  which  the 
following  passages  are  extracted: 
Dear  Friends  and  Brethren, — 

'  In  the  pure  love  and  precious  fellowship  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  we  very  dearly  salute 
you  :  Forasmuch  as  there  was  a  paper  printed 
several  months  since,  entitled,  The  Description 
of  Neic-West-Jersey,  in  the  which  our  names 
were  mentioned  as  trustees  for  one  united 
moiety  of  the  said  province  :  and  because  it 
is  alleged  that  some,  partly  on  this  account, 
and  others  apprehending  that  the  paper  by  the 
manner  of  its  expression  came  from  the  body 
of  Friends,  as  a  rehgious  society  of  people, 
and  not  from  particulars,  have,  through  these 
mistakes,  weakly  concluded  that  the  said  des- 
cription in  matter  and  form  might  be  writ, 
printed  and  recommended  on  purpose  to  prompt 
and  allure  people,  to  dis-settle  and  transplant 
themselves,  as  it  is  also  by  some  alleged  :  and 
because  that  we  are  informed,  that  several  have 
on  that  account,  taken  encouragement  and  re- 
solution to  transplant  themselves  and  famihes 
to  the  said  province  ;  and  lest  any  of  them  (as 
is  feared  by  some)  should  go  out  of  a  curious 
and  unsettled  mind,  and  others  to  shun  the 
testimony  of  the  blessed  cross  of  Jesus,  of 
which  several  weighty  Friends  have  a  godly 
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jealousy  upon  their  spirits  ;  lest  an  unwarrant- 
able forwardness  should  act  or  hurry  any  be- 
side or  beyond  the  wisdom  and  counsel  of  the 
Lord,  or  the  freedom  of  his  light  and  spirit  in 
their  own  hearts,  and  not  upon  good  and 
weighty  grounds :  It  truly  laid  hard  upon  us, 
to  let  Friends  know  how  the  matter  stands  ; 
which  we  shall  endeavour  to  do  with  all  clear- 
ness and  fidelity.' 

After  stating  various  circumstances,  they 
mention  that  the  province  was  divided  into  one 
hundred  parts,  of  which  ten  were  assigned  to 
Fenwick,  and  the  remainder  were  to  be  sold 
for  the  benefit  of  Byllinge's  creditors.  They 
then  proceed: 

"And  forasmuch  as  several  Friends  are  con- 
cerned as  creditors,  as  well  as  others,  and  the 
disposal  of  so  great  a  part  of  this  counti-y  be- 
ing in  our  hands ;  we  did  in  real  tenderness 
and  regard  to  Friends,  and  especially  to  the 
poor  and  necessitous,  make  Friends  the  first 
offer  ;  that  if  any  of  them,  though  particular- 
ly those  that  being  low  in  the  world,  and  under 
trials  about  a  comfortable  livelihood  for  them- 
selves and  families,  should  be  desirous  of  deal- 
ing for  any  part  or  parcel  thereof,  that  they 
might  have  the  refusal. 

"  This  was  the  real  and  honest  intent  of 
our  hearts,  and  not  to  prompt  or  allure  any 
out  of  their  places,  either  by  the  credit  our 
names  might  have  with  our  people  throughout 
the  nation,  or  by  representing  the  thing  other- 
wise than  it  is  in  itself. 

"  As  for  the  printed  paper  some  time  since 
set  forth  by  the  creditors,  as  a  description  of 
that  province  ;  we  say  as  to  two  passages  in 
it,  they  are  not  so  clearly  and  safely  worded 
as  ought  to  have  been  ;  particularly,  in  seem- 
ing to  limit  the  winter  season  to  so  short  a 
time  ;  when  on  further  information,  we  hear 
it  is  some  time  longer  and  some  time  shorter 
than  therein  expressed  ;  and  the  last  clause  re- 
lating to  liberty  and  conscience,  we  would  not 
have  any  to  think,  that  it  is  promised  or  in- 
tended to  maintain  the  liberty  of  the  exercise 
of  religion  by  force  and  arms  ;  though  we 
shall  never  consent  to  any  the  least  violence  on 
conscience  ;  yet  it  was  never  designed  to  en- 
courage any  to  expect  by  force  of  arms  to 
have  liberty  of  conscience  fenced  against  in- 
vaders thereof. 

"  And  be  it  known  unto  you  all,  in  the 
name  and  fear  of  Almighty  God,  his  glory  and 
honour,  power  and  wisdom,  truth  and  king- 
dom, is  dearer  to  us  than  all  visible  things  ; 
and  as  our  eye  has  been  single,  and  our  heart 
sincere  to  the  living  God,  in  this  as  in  other 
things;  so  we  desire  all  whom  it  may  con- 
cern, that  all  groundless  jealousies  may  be 
judged  down  and  watched  against,  and  that  all 
extremities  may  be  avoided  on  ail  hands  by 
the  power  of  the  Lord  ;  that  nothing  which 
hurts  or  grieves  the  iioly  life  of  truth  in  any 
that  goes  or  stays,  may  be  adhered  to  ;  nor 
any  provocations  given  to  break  precious 
unity. 

"  This  am  T,  William  Penn,  moved  of  the 
Lord,  to  write  unto  you,  lest  any  bring  a 
temptation  upon  themselves  or  others  ;  and  in 
offending  tlic  Lord,  slay  their  own  peace  : 
blessed  are  they  that  can  see,  and  behold  him 
their  leader,  their  orderer,  their  conductor  and 


preserver,  in  staying  or  going :  whose  is  the 
earth  and  fulness  thereof,  and  the  cattle  upon 
a  thousand  hills.  And  as  we  formerly  writ, 
we  cannot  but  repeat  our  request  unto  you, 
that  in  whomsoever  a  desire  is  to  be  concern- 
ed in  this  intended  plantation,  such  would 
weigh  the  thing  before  the  Lord,  and  not 
headily  or  rashly  conclude  on  any  such  remove; 
and  that  they  do  not  offer  violence  to  the  ten- 
der love  of  their  near  kindred  and  relations  ; 
but  soberly  and  conscientiously  endeavour  to 
obtain  their  good  icills,  the  unity  of  Friends 
where  they  live ;  that  whether  they  go  or  stay, 
it  may  be  of  good  savour  before  the  Lord, 
(and  good  people)  from  whom  only  can  all 
heavenly  and  earthly  blessings  come.  This 
we  thought  good  to  write  for  the  preventing 
of  all  misunderstandings,  and  so  we  commend 
you  all  to  the  Lord,  who  is  the  watchman  of 
his  Israel.   We  are  your  friends  and  brethren. 

William  Penn, 
Gawen  Lawbie, 
Nicholas  Lucas." 
The  hand  of  William  .  Penn  is  conspicuous 
in  all  these  transactions;  and  he  no  doubt  be- 
came better  qualified  by  the  part  he  took  in 
them,  for  the  more  princely  sphere  of  action 
on  which  he  was  soon  to  enter. 

In  the  year  1676,  the  ship  Kent  from  Lon- 
don arrived  in  the  Delaware,  wiih  emigrants 
for  the  new  settlements.  Most  of  the  passen- 
gers were  Friends,  and  fixed  on  the  spot  where 
Burlington  now  stands  for  the  situation  of  their 
town.  Arriving  late  in  the  autumn,  they  were 
compelled  to  pass  the  winter  in  wigwams  af- 
ter the  manner  of  the  Indians.  The  first  care 
of  these  pious  pilgrims  was  to  meet  for  the 
worship  of  Him  who  had  hitherto  protected 
them,  and  to  whom  they  had  committed  them- 
selves in  a  savage  and  wilderness  land.  They 
held  their  religious  meetings  in  a  tent  made  of 
sail  cloth,  until  John  Woolston  had  got  his 
house  ready,  which  was  the  first  framed  house  in 
Burlington;  at  whose  house  and  that  of  Thomas 
Gardiner,  they  continued  to  hold  their  meetings 
until  a  suitable  meeting  house  was  built,  which 
was  not  for  several  years  after  their  first  ar- 
rival. 

(To  be  continued.) 

An  Examination  of  the  various  Charges  brought 
by  Historians  against  William  Penn,  both 
as  a  man  and  as  a  political  governor — By 
Job  R.  Tyson,  Esq. 

{Concluded  from  p.  317.) 
It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  his  engagement  in 
sucli  vast  and  extensive  concerns  should  neces- 
sarily prevent  a  visitation  to  the  province  du- 
ring its  continuance.  The  state  of  aflairs,  it 
is  well  known,  consequent  upon  the  revolution 
of  1688,  which  hurled  James  and  his  pos- 
terity from  the  throne — vested  the  regal  office  in 
William  and  Mary — and  excluded  papists  from 
the  succession — rendered  Pcnn's  absence  from 
England  injudicious,  if  not  dangerous.  But 
his  private  epistles  to  his  friends  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, prior  to  and  during  this  perilous  period, 
bespeak  the  strength  of  his  desire  to  visit  them, 
and  the  ardour  of  his  attachment  and  solici- 
tude. His  valedictory  letter  on  leaving  the 
province  in  1684,  contains  this  beautiful  apos- 
trophe to  Philadelphia:  "And  thou,  Philadel- 


phia, the  virgin  settlement  of  this  province* 
named  before  thou  wert  born,  what  care,  what 
service,  and  what  travail  has  there  been,  to 
bring  thee  forth  and  preserve  thee  from  such  as 
would  abuse  and  defile  thee!  Oh,  that  thou 
mayst  be  kept  from  the  evil  that  would  over- 
whelm thee;  that,  faithful  to  the  God  of  thy 
mercies,  in  the  life  of  righteousness,  thou  mayst 
be  preserved  to  the  end: — my  soul  prays  to 
God  for  thee,  that  thou  mayst  stand  in  the  day 
of  trial,  that  thy  children  may  be  blessed  of 
the  Lord,  and  thy  people  saved  by  his  power: 
my  love  to  thee  has  been  great,  and  the  re- 
membrance of  thee  affects  mine  heart  and  mine 
eye!  The  God  of  eternal  strength  keep  and 
preserve  thee,  to  his  glory  and  thy  peace." 
Immediately  after  his  arrival  in  England,  he 
writes,  "  I  hope  to  be  with  you  next  fall  if  the 
Lord  prevent  not — I  long  to  be  with  you,"  &c. 
In  an  epistle  written  in  1686,  afler  alluding  to 
the  obstacles  which  prevented  him  from  leav- 
ing England,  he  says,  "  But  this  I  will  say,  no 
temporal  honour,  or  profit,  can  tempt  me  to 
decline  poor  Pennsylvania,  as  unkindly  used 
as  I  am;  and  no  poor  slave  in  Turkey  de- 
sires more  earnestly,  I  believe,  for  deliverance, 
than  I  do  to  be  with  you;  wherefore  be  content- 
ed a  while,  and  God  in  his  time  will  bring  vs 
together,"  &c.  Two  years  after,  in  a  letter 
to  Thomas  Lloyd,  he  says, "  No  honour,  inter- 
est or  pleasure  in  this  part  of  the  world,  shall 
be  able  to  check  my  desires  to  live  and  die 
among  you."  Again,  he  writes,  "I  am  here 
serving  God,  Friends,  and  the  nation;  which  I 
hope  God  will  reward  to  mine  and  you."  A 
brief  period  posterior  to  this,  when  he  had  ac- 
tually commenced  preparations  for  a  voyage, 
he  was  arrested  and  brought  before  the  Loi-ds 
of  the  Council,  upon  the  accusation  of  holding 
a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  deposed 
James,  and  plotting  his  return.  No  sooner 
was  he  acquitted  of  this  charge,  than  he  was 
imprisoned  in  pursuance  of  a  proclamation  by 
the  Queen,  during  the  absence  of  William  in 
Ireland.  Again  he  was  ready  to  sail  for  Ame- 
rica, when  the  death  of  the  great  George  Fox 
arrested  his  purpose;  and  at  that  very  time, 
while  attending  the  interment  of  his  friend, 
emissaries  were  in  pursuit  of  him,  on  account 
of  a  diabolical  crimination,  under  oath,  of  the 
infamous  Fuller.  Prudence  now  suggesting 
the  propriety  of  privacy,  and  apprehending 
that  if  he  joined  the  emigrants  then  about  to 
sail  for  Pennsylvania,  the  circumstance  would 
be  viewed  as  ar  indication  of  guilt,  he  deter- 
mined upon  remaining  in  England.  A  second 
proclamation  having  denounced  him  as  an  ac- 
complice in  the  conspiracy  excited  by  the  Earl 
of  Clarendon  for  the  restoration  of  the  de- 
throned monarch,  he  judged  it  proper  still 
to  consult  his  safety  by  continuing  in  retire- 
ment. The  seclusion  which  he  sought,  I  may 
observe  in  passing,  was  enlivened  by  the  occa- 
sional visits  of  his  friends,  among  whom  was 
the  great  author  of"  The  Essay  on  the  Human 
Understanding."  Locke  volunteered  to  pro- 
cure his  pardon;  but  as  forgiveness  pre-sup- 
posed  the  commission  of  crime,  Penn  delicately 
declined  tlie  offer.  During  this  recession  from 
the  concerns  of  the  external  world,  his  active 
mind  produced,  besides  the  prefaces  to  the 
works  of  Barclay  and  Burnyeat,  a  variety  of 
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treatises,  intended  principally  to  harmonize 
conflicting  views  in  his  own  Society — to  vindi- 
cate their  doctrines  from  recent  perversions — 
and  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  maintain- 
ing between  nations  perpetual  peace.*  The 
merits  of  these  several  performances  are  not 
the  subject  of  discussion;  they  are  alluded  to 
merely  as  showing  the  current  of  his  thoughts, 
and  that,  under  every  variety  of  distress,  he 
was  not  unmindfnl  of  the  principles  for  which 
he  had  been  so  long  contending.  In  the  midst 
of  these  afflictions  and  labours  he  received  ex- 
aggerated intelligence  of  the  unhappy  condi- 
tion of  his  province — of  strong  dissentions  be- 
tween the  province  and  territories — and  warm 
animosities  excited  by  the  arts  of  a  furious  and 
violent  schismatic!  The  king,  already  preju- 
diced against  him,  upon  being  informed  of 
these  disasters,  deprived  him,  without  hesita- 
tion, of  the  colony  as  incapable  of  governing. 
It  may  easily  be  conceived  how  the  effect  of 
these  accumulated  calamities  was  increased,  at 
this  period,  by  domestic  grief,  in  the  sickness 
and  death  of  his  cherished  and  amiable  con- 
sort. The  measure  of  his  sufferings  was  now 
full.  Being  the  object  of  numerous  accusa- 
tions, he  began  to  be  suspected  and  forsaken 
by  those  who  had  long  extended  to  him  the 
hand  of  friendship;  his  fortune  was  gone  with 
the  province  in  which  it  had  been  generously 
expended;  and  even  the  partner  of  his  bosom, 
who  had  so  often  alleviated  his  cares,  had  left 
him  friendless  and  alone.  Amid  these  com- 
plicated sorrows  and  misfortunes  he  still  felt  a 
parental  solicitude  for  infant  Pennsylvania;  be- 
ing anxious  to  shelter  from  the  rudeness  of  a 
stranger's  grasp,  the  tender  plant  he  had  so 
fondly  nurtured.  He  wished  to  visit  it,  to  pro- 
tect from  infringement  the  constitution  he  had 
framed,  and  the  great  principles  of  freedom, 
peace,  toleration  and  clemency,  upon  which  it 
is  founded.  But  the  embarrassments  of  a 
crippled  fortune  forbade  the  accomplishment 
of  such  an  intention;  and  after  his  honourable 
acquittal — his  return  into  favour  with  the  king 
— the  restitution  of  his  province — and  his  re- 
storation to  society — his  desire  to  go  thither 
continued  unabated,  and  its  execution  was  only 
prevented  by  the  exigencies  of  his  affairs. 
The  interval  between  this  period  and  1699, 
when  he  actually  visited  Pennsylvania,  was 
filled  up  by  labours  in  the  ministry  and  the  com- 
position of  many  useful  treatises,  all  in  unison 
with  the  doctrines  he  had  advocated,  breathing 
unrestrained  freedom  in  religious  creeds,  and 
inculcating  the  useful  lessons  of  probity  and 
virtue.  It  is  universally  known  that  he  revi- 
sited the  province  with  the  intention  of  passing 
there  the  residue  of  his  life,  and  that  his  depar- 
ture from  it  was  rendered  necessary  for  its  pre- 
servation. A  circumstance,  according  to 
Sutcliff,  which  happened  during  his  sojourn 
here,  may  be  mentioned  as  tending  more  distinct- 
ly to  unfold  or  elucidate  the  prevailing  disposi- 
tions of  the  proprietary  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
curiosity  felt  by  most  of  the  inhabitants  to  see  the 
person  of  their  governor  on  his  second  arrival, 

*  Among  the  works  written  during  this  period,  are 
"  Just  Measures,"  "  The  Ke3',""The  New  Athenians 
no  noble  Bereans,"  "  Fruits  of  Solitude,"  "An  Essay 
towards  the  present  and  future  peace  of  Europe." 

+  Keith. 


was  shared  by  a  youth,  twelve  years  of  age,  a 
son  of  the  individual  with  whom  Penn  had  ta- 
ken up  his  residence.  The  boy  crept  softly 
up  a  flight  of  steps  on  the  outside  of  the  house, 
leading  to  Penn's  apartment;  and  on  peeping 
through  the  latchet-hole,  beheld  with  awe  the 
governor  on  his  knees  in  supplication  to  the 
Deity.  The  impression,  produced  by  this 
spectacle  upon  the  mind  of  the  lad,  was  not 
obliterated  when  the  lengthened  shadows  of 
life  had  announced  to  him  the  approach  of  its 
evening.  To  those  who  believe  that  William 
Penn,  or  his  sect,  draw  "  their  jurisprudence 
from  the  Old  Testament,"  may  be  recommend- 
ed a  reference  to  the  numerous  doctrinal  pro- 
ductions of  the  former,  particularly  his  "  Key," 
published  in  1693.  Any  one,  however,  indif- 
ferently selected  from  his  works,  will  amply 
display  the  misinformation  of  the  impugner. — 
This  glance,  rapid  and  superficial  as  it  is,  at 
the  prominent  objects  of  Penn's  labours,  is 
sufficient  to  sliow  that  the  charges  of  ambition, 
and  neglect  of  his  colony,  are  without  ade- 
quate foundation.  The  beneficent  employments 
of  his  leisure — the  pure  motives  as  well  as 
beneficial  consequences  of  his  intercourse  with 
James  II. — his  many  neglected  opportunities 
for  poHtical  or  personal  promotion — his  sacri- 
fices for  Pennsylvania — his  watchfulness  over 
its  rights — and  the  repeated  expressions  of  his 
anxiety  for  its  welfare — are  all  arrayed  in  op- 
position. In  fine,  it  must  be  evident  to  the 
candid  examiner  of  the  life  of  William  Penn, 
that  though  a  rigid  analysis  of  its  several  parts 
may  discover  the  slight  blemishes  or  venial 
weaknesses  of  humanity,  their  union  presents 
as  admirable  a  whole — as  transcendently  good 
and  great  in  point  of  general  structure — as 
the  page  of  biography  exhibits. 

FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

SIERRA  LEONE. 

(Continued  from  page  315.) 

The  following  additional  particulars  taken 
from  the  report  of  Commissioners  appointed 
by  the  House  of  Commons  in  1825,  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  liberated  captives  at  Si- 
erra Leone,  possess  much  interest. 

"The  general  appearance  of  the  Nova  Scotian  set- 
tlers, dilfers  but  little  from  that  of  the  free  people  of 
colour  in  the  West  Indies.  On  Sundays  their  dress 
is  neat  and  clean,  and  their  general  deportment  very 
respectable.  This  remark  is  equally  applicable  to  all 
the  other  coloured  classes  which  compose  the  resident 
population  of  Freetown,  ^here  great  external  respect 
is  paid  to  the  Sabbath. 

"  From  their  previous  habits  and  manner  of  life, 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Maroons,  (exiled 
from  Jamaica,  and  in  1800  brought  to  Sierra  Leone,) 
would  bring  with  them  to  the  colony  the  arts  of  civ- 
ilized society,  or  a  taste  for  pursuits  requiring  indus- 
trj'  and  application.  To  religion  they  seem  to  have 
been  utter  strangers,  and  polygamy  was  prevalent 
amongst  them.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not 
surprising  that  their  accession  should  have  been 
looked  forward  to  with  considerable  doubt  and  ap- 
prehension; but  these  feelings  towards  them  soon 
subsided,  as  they  happened  to  arrive  at  a  time  when 
their  services  were  much  required  to  repel  a  hostile 
attack,  on  which  occasion  they  appear  to  have  con- 
ducted themselves  well;  and  they  iiave  since  main- 
tained, pretty  generally,  the  good  opinion  then  form- 
ed of  them. 

"Although  the  attempt  to  introduce  a  taste  for 
agricultural  pursuits  would  seem  entirely  to  have 
failed,  still,  in  the  occupations  to  which  they  applied 
themselves,  they  have  shown  an  aptness  which  gives 


them  the  first  place  in  the  colony  as  tradesmen  ;  and 
in  point  of  industry  they  are  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  any  other  class  of  the  population. 

"But  although  they  have  as  yet  made  little  pro- 
gress in  agriculture,  it  may  be  hoped  that  eventually 
their  example  will  be  productive  of  good.  Several 
of  the  Maroons  have  been  successful  in  trade,  by 
which  they  have  acquired  a  comfortable  livelihood  ; 
and  a  few  of  them  who  are  more  extensively  engaged 
in  mercantile  transactions,  are  supposed  to  have  at- 
tained to  considerable  affluence,  at  the  same  lime 
that  they  have  maintained  a  character  of  great  re- 
spectability. 

"  It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  Maroons 
were  without  religion  when  they  arrived  in  the  col- 
ony. At  present,  they  are  almost  universally  sec- 
tarians, for  the  most  part  Wesleyan  Methodists. 

"  From  the  character  and  circumstances  of  these 
people,  they  must  be  expected  hereafter  to  maintain 
a  leading  influence  in  this  part  of  Africa;  and  al- 
though it  may  excite  surprise  that  few,  if  any  of 
them,  have  been  induced  to  become  members  of  the 
Established  Church  of  that  nation  to  which  they 
owe  the  enjoyment  of  present,  and  the  prospect  of 
future  advantages,  it  would  seem  unjust  to  deny  to 
the  respectable  sectarians,  whose  zeal  and  assiduity 
are  best  attested  by  their  success,  the  praise  which  on 
that  account  they  are  entitled  to  claim. 

"  The  dress  and  general  appearance  of  the  Ma- 
roons is  very  respectable,  particularly  on  Sunday, 
when  a  peculiar  neatness  is  observable ;  and  their 
deportnaent  not  only  in  chapel,  but,  as  far  as  oppor- 
tunities have  offered  of  observing  it  elsewhere  du- 
ring that  day,  is  very  creditable. 

"  Of  636  Maroons,  368  are  youths  of  both  sexes. 
Many  of  these  display  at  school  considerable  apti- 
tude for  acquirement,  and  hold  out  the  promise  of 
becoming  useful  auxiliaries  in  the  advancement  of 
civilization,  if  by  a  more  extended  scale  of  educa- 
tion, the  talents  which  they  possess  be  cultivated,  so 
as  to  enable  them  gradually  to  rise  to  situations  of 
trust  in  the  colony." 

The  next  accession  to  the  colony  (independent  of 
the  liberated  Africans,)  consisted  of  eighty-five  slaves 
banished  from  Barbadoes  on  account  of  an  insurrec- 
tion in  that  island.  They  were  employed  in  public 
works  for  two  or  three  years. 

"  At  the  expiration  of  this  time  they  were  permit- 
ted to  employ  themselves  for  their  own  benefit;  and 
their  conduct  since  has  proved  that  this  lenity  was 
not  ill  judged,  for,  since  the  restrictions  were  re- 
moved, they  have  in  general  shown  themselves  to  be 
industrious  and  useful. 

"It  is  understood  that  after  their  dismissal  from 
the  public  works,  the  great  majority  of  them  settled 
in  or  about  Freetown.  Many  being  tradesmen  read- 
ily found  employment,  and  those  who  had  a  know- 
ledge of  tropical  agriculture  have  latterly  been  sought 
after  by  merchants  and  other  individuals,  who  have 
small  farms  and  gardens  for  their  amusement  in  the 
vicinity.  In  some  of  these  the  Barbadoes  negroes 
have  a  few  liberated  Africans  under  their  instruction, 
and  thus  occupied  for  their  own  benefit,  render  them- 
selves really  useful  to  the  colony."* 

Another  accession  to  the  colony  at  this  lime 
consisted  of  about  1,000  black  soldiers  of  the 
African  corps,  disbanded  in  the  colony,  and 
settled  there  with  their  families,  some  in  Free- 
town, some  on  farms. 

"Many  of  them  appear  industrious.  They  have 
generally  maintained  a  respectable  character,  and 
have,  by  their  own  exertions,  (aided  by  some  liberal 
residents,)  and  under  the  zealous  superintendence  of 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Raban,  erected  a  chapel  in  the  dis- 
tant part  of  the  town,  where  they  reside.  That  gen- 
tleman officiates  there  two  days  in  the  week  to  a 
congregation,  averaging,  perhaps,  one  hundred  per- 

*  These  were  the  men  whom  the  authorities  of 
Barbadoes  had  hunted  like  wild  beasts,  and  massa- 
cred by  hundreds,  till  their  course  was  stayed  by  the 
interference  of  Sir  James  Leith  ;  and  of  whom  about 
130  were  afterwards  deported  under  circumstances  of 
cruelty  which  destroyed  more  than  one  third  of  their 
number.  The  survivors,  after  two  years'  confinement 
on  shipboard,  were  landed  at  Sierra  I,eone  in  1829. 
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sons,  whose  appearance  and  deportment  are  very 
creditable. 

"  Many  liberated  Africans  reside  in  Freetown, 
where  they  are  intermixed  with  the  other  inhabi- 
tants; and  no  means  exist  of  ascertaining  the  parti- 
culars of  their  condition  as  a  separate  class. 

"  A  small  proportion  are  understood  to  be  engaged 
in  pettj'  trade,  on  their  own  account,  or  employed  in 
the  shops  of  the  more  wealthy  classes  ;  but  the  great 
majority  of  them  are  mechanics,  labourers  and  do- 
mestics. 

"The  mechanics  are  chiefly  those  who  had  been 
instructed  in  trades  by  the  engineer  department  in 
Freetown,  or  by  the  African  department  in  the  villa- 
ges. The  former  have  generally  resided  for  a  con- 
siderable time  in  Freetown,  and  many  of  them  have 
so  far  improved  their  condition  as  to  possess  houses 
much  superior  to  those  usually  occupied  by  the  vil- 
lagers. Several  of  them  are  of  stone,  and  in  some 
instances,  of  a  description  much  above  the  circum- 
stances of  the  proprietors.  But  their  situation  as 
mechanics  afforded  facilities,  and  the  wages  which 
they  formerly  obtained  as  such,  far  exceeded  the  very 
limited  expenditure  for  their  clothing  and  food." 

"In  the  three  liberated  African  schools  which  were 
found  to  be  so  superior  to  the  others,  the  teachers, 
besides  possessing  zeal  and  ability,  enjoyed  compara- 
tively good  health,  and  were  thereby  enabled  to  con- 
tinue in  charge  for  several  successive  years. 

"The  great  increase  of  Freetown,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  its  inhabitants,  seem  to  require  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  seminary,  where  a  limited  number  of 
youth  might  receive  a  more  liberal  education  than  is 
at  present  afforded.  A  few  of  the  more  wealthy  per- 
sons of  colour  have  already  sent  their  children  to 
Europe  for  instruction.*  It  may  therefore  be  inferred 
tliat  such  individuals  would  readily  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  school  which  should  render  so  ex- 
pensive a  measure  unnecessary,  and  would  be  joined 
by  others  whose  circumstances  place  an  European 
education  beyond  their  reach. 

"  The  trial  by  jury  is  a  part  of  the  law  which 
seems  to  be  duly  appreciated  in  the  colony,  and  is 
stated  to  have  been  advantageous  in  practice.  We 
did  not,  while  resident  in  Freetown,  see  a  single  ju- 
ryman objected  to,  although  we  attended  all  the 
courts  that  were  held  during  that  time. 

"  The  coloured  men  whom  we  have  had  opportu- 
nities of  observing  on  juries,  may  be  staled  as  being 
the  most  respectable  of  their  class.  They  appeared 
attentive,  and  anxious  to  ascertain  the  merits  of  the 
case,  and,  as  far  as  we  could  judge  from  their  ver- 
dict, seemed  to  be  possessed  of  sufficient  intelligence 
to  insure  the  ends  of  justice;  though  a  subtle  advo- 
cate might  no  doubt  occasionally  perplex  them  by 
technicalities  to  which  they  are  at  present  unaccus- 
tomed. It  is  true,  that  the  number  which  there  were 
opportunities  of  seeing  in  the  capacity  of  jurors 
was  not  considerable,  as  two  pannels  only  attended 
the  sessions.  These  tried  the  cases  alternately ;  and 
generally  speaking,  the  same  individuals  acted  in 
jury  cases  at  the  court  of  the  recorder.  They  are 
selected  principally  from  the  older  settlers,  (Nova 
Scotians  and  Maroons,)  and,  in  some  few  instances, 
from  the  liberated  Africans." 

"Neither  of  the  two  individuals  practising  as  soli- 
citors and  attornies,  has  been  professionally  educated. 
One  is  European,  who  acts  also  as  King's  advocate 
and  registrar  of  the  Vice  Admiralty  Court;  the 
other,  a  person  of  colour,  born  and  educated  in  Eng- 
land, and  actually  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits. 

"Of  the  seven  justices  in  the  commission  of  the 
peace  for  the  colony,  one  is  a  military  officer,  and  the 
other  six  hold  civil  situations  under  the  government. 

"  The  mayor  and  alderman  of  Freetown  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  and  council.  The  present 
mayor  is  one  of  the  early  Nova  Scotian  settlers ;  the 

*  The  Commissioners  in  this  and  other  places,  use 
the  term  "persons  of  colour,"  "coloured  men,"  inac- 
curately. They  include  under  it  ihe  Blacks,  who 
form  the  great  bulk  of  the  population,  and  who,  in 
fact,  are  the  persons  who  chiefly  send  their  children 
to  England  for  education,  and  who  sit  on  juries. — 
The  Nova  Scotians,  Maroons,  Barbadians,  discharged 
sold  iors,  and  liberated  Africans,  with  few  exceptions, 
are  bUck. 


senior  alderman,  one  of  the  early  Maroon  settlers; 
the  second,  a  person  of  colour,  born  in  the  West  In- 
dies; and  the  third,  a  young  European,  clerk  in  a 
mercantile  house, 

"  Of  the  commissioners  of  request,  three  are  ma- 
gistrates, and  five  are  engaged  in  trade ;  and  of 
these,  two  are  persons  of  colour." 

After  stating  tlie  common  objection  to  the 
insalubrity  of  the  climate,  and  admitting  that 
it  has  been  the  grave  of  most  of  the  Europe- 
ans who  have  settled  there,  the  Anti-slavery 
Reporter  proceeds. 

"  This  objection  to  retaining  Sierra  Leone,  there- 
fore, has  no  foundation,  except  in  the  infatuation, 
for  in  this  light  we  must  regard  it,  which  permitted 
such  a  needless  sacrifice  of  European  life. 

"But  after  all,  the  objection  comes  with  an  ill  grace 
from  those  who,  with  their  eyes  open  to  the  facts  of 
the  case,  have  clamoured  incessantly  respecting  the 
sacrifice  of  European  life  at  Sierra  Leone,  and  have 
maintained  an  uniform  and  studied  silence  respect- 
ing the  far  more  costly  sacrifice  of  such  life,  which 
our  West  Indian  colonies  entail  upon  us.  That  in- 
curred for  Africa  has  been  transient  and  of  short 
duration,  and  we  trust  has  ceased  for  ever,  at  least 
when  the  requisite  casualties  for  sweeping  off  the 
existing  number  shall  have  taken  effect.  But  the 
sacrifice  incurred  for  the  West  Indies  is  very  far  more 
extensive;  it  has  endured  for  generations ;  and  it  is 
now  proceeding,  and  promises,  if  Parliament  do  not 
interfere,  to  be  permanent.  We  have  long  wished 
to  see  exhibited  to  the  British  public  the  dreadful 
roll  of  disease  and  death,  which,  since  the  year  1790, 
the  military  annals  of  the  West  Indies  would  unfold 
to  view.  It  would  sicken  them  still  more  of  the  sla- 
very which  this  mortality  has  been  incurred  to  uphold. 
The  account  has  often  been  nailed  for,  hut  as  often 
refused  by  those  who  best  know  the  ghastly  charac- 
ter of  the  suppressed  record.  In  the  last  session  of 
parliament,  (2d  of  June  1829,)  a  motion  to  that  effect 
was  made  and  actually  assented  to  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  appears  by  the  following  entry  in  the 
votes  of  that  house.  "West  Indies'  mortality  in  the 
navy  and  arm)'.  Return  ordered,  '  showing  the  num- 
ber of  troops  stationed  in  the  different  colonies  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  the  number  of  deaths  which  have 
occurred  in  each  year  since  June  1810,  distinguishing 
European  from  colonial  corps,' "  &c. 

Now,  not  only  has  this  return,  though  ordered,  not 
been  produced,  but  the  Secretary  at  War,  we  under- 
stand, actually  refuses  to  produce  it,  and  the  reason 
we  believe  to  be  that  the  account  is  too  horrifying 
for  the  public  eye.  We  trust,  however,  that  the  House 
of  Commons  will  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  enforce  a 
compliance  with  so  just  and  reasonable  and  neces- 
sary a  requisition.  Let  us,  at  least,  know  what  we 
pay  for  the  crime  of  slavery,  not  only  in  treasure,  but 
in  blood. 

"We  will  add  no  more,  at  present,  except  to  state, 
as  a  proof  that  Sierra  Leone  is  not  unfavourable  to 
the  health  of  the  black  and  coloured  classes,  that  the 
Maroons  have  increased  there,  and  that  in  1828,  the 
births  among  the  liberated  Africans,  in  the  villages, 
are  stated  to  have  been  464,  viz.  234  males  and  227 
females;  and  the  deaths  390,  viz.  213  males  and  177 
females.  The  whole  population  of  the  liberated  Af- 
ricans, in  the  villages,  in  that  year,  exclusive  of  2562 
persons  resident  in  Freetown,  or  at  the  timber  facto- 
ries, or  elsewhere  employed,  was  as  follows: — 
Males — above  14  years  of  age  .  6294 
under  that  age      .       .  2813 

  9107 

Females — above  14  years  of  age  3702 
under  that  age       .  2195 

  5897 
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"  What  makes  this  result  tiie  more  remarkable  is, 
that  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  year,  2458  liber- 
ated captives,  in  a  state  of  disease  and  emaciation 
such  as  has  been  already  described,  had  been  added 
to  the  population;  and  that  the  proportion  of  adult 
males  to  females  is  nearly  two  to  one." 

It  is  but  fair  to  subjoin  to  the  foregoing  in- 
forn:ation,  the  following  statement  made  by  a 
highly  intelligent  and  respectable  man,  Francis 


Devany,  the  high  sheriff  of  Liberia.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  he  takes  no  notice 
whatever  of  the  climate  being  unhealthy. 

"Mr.  Devany  had  visited  the  Colony  of  Sierra 
Leone,  but  found  it  by  no  means  in  so  prosperous  a 
condition  as  their  own.  He  attributed  the  difference 
to  the  residence  of  European  traders  among  them, 
who  had  engrossed  the  commerce  to  themselves,  and 
treated  the  coloured  inhabitants  with  little  more  re- 
spect than  they  would  receive  in  Carolina  or  Geor- 
gia ;  not  unfrequently  ordering  them  to  be  whipped. 
In  consequence  of  this,  the  spirits  of  the  people  were 
depressed,  and  numbers  of  them  would  gladly  resort 
to  the  American  Colony.  But  this  is  strongly  dis- 
couraged, as  they  are  not  considered  good  settlers, 
and  in  several  instances  had  created  trouble." 

THE  HARVEST  HOME. 
Honour  the  Lord  with  thy  substance,  and  with  the 

first  fruits  of  all  thine  increase; 
So  shall  thy  barns  be  filled  with  plenty,  and  thy 
presses  shall  burst  out  with  new  wine. — Prov. 

Shout,  reapers,  shout  your  "  harvest  home;^' 
Shout  praises  to  the  glorious  Lord, 
Who  pour'd  the  rain,  who  warm'd  the  sun, 
Whose  bounty  has  our  garners  stor'd. 

He  bade  the  Spring  with  zephyr  breath 
Blow  mildly  o'er  each  frozen  glade. 
Till  bursting  from  the  bonds  of  death 
Uprose  the  green  and  spiky  blade. 

In  vernal  showers  His  goodness  flow'd 
On  every  hill,  on  every  plain. 
His  providential  care  bestowed 
The  early,  and  the  lailer  rain. 

He  beckon'd  to  tlie  farthest  south. 
And  call'd  young  Summer  into  birth. 
Then  crown'd  with  blessings  .sent  her  forth 
To  shine  upon  the  gladdened  earth: 

And  bade,  beneath  her  genial  heat. 
The  soil  her  varied  riches  yield. 
That  man  might  from  his  labour  reap 
The  income  of  each  fruitful  field. 

And  next,  as  onward  roll'd  the  year. 
Brown  Autumn,  with  her  plenteous  horn. 
Shook  from  her  lap  the  ripen'd  ear. 
The  bearded  grain,  and  yellow  corn. 

And  when,  by  fruitful  increase  spent. 
The  land  from  labour  sought  repose. 
Old  Winter  from  the  north  He  sent, 
To  wrap  her  in  his  hoary  snows: — 

And  bade  him  in  his  icy  chain 
Bind  earth  and  air,  and  field  and  flood. 
Till  balmy  Spring  should  breathe  again 
Her  fragrance  o'er  each  flower  and  bud. 

Thus  all  the  Seasons  in  their  turn 
At  His  command  their  treasures  pour. 
That  man  with  grateful  heart  night  learn 
The  bounteous  Giver  to  adore. 

Then  turn  each  eye,  and  bend  each  knee. 
In  praise  to  heaven's  eternal  throne, 
While  every  heart  swells  gratefully 
Thanksgiving  for  your  harvest  home. 

And  as  ye  raise  your  gladsome  voice. 
And  higher  grows  the  solemn  tone. 
Oh!  let  your  thankful  hearts  rejoice 
To  the  glad  shout  of  haivcsl  home.  I'.  Q. 

AUXILIARY  BIBLE  ASSOCIATION. 

A  stated  meeting  of  (he  Auxiliary  Bible  As- 
sociation of  Friends,  of  Philadelphia  Quarterly 
Meeting,  will  be  held  at  the  Committee  room 
of  Mulberry  Meeting  House,  at  4  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  of  Seventh-day,  the  31st  inst. 

MoBRis  Smith,  Sec'y. 
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Scripture  allusions  to  the  Armour  and  Mili- 
tary Discipline  of  the  Romans. 

At  the  time  the  evangelists  and  apostles 
wrote,  the  Romans  had  extended  their  empire 
almost  to  the  utmost  boundaries  of  the  then 
known  world,  principally  by  theii  unparalleled 
military  discipline  and  heroic  valour.  Judea 
was  at  this  time  subject  to  their  sway,  and  their 
troops  were  stationed  in  different  parts  of  that 
country. 

We  learn  from  Josephus,  that  the  tower  of 
Antonia,  which  overlooked  the  temple,  was 
always  garrisoned  by  a  legion  of  soldiers;  and 
that,  on  the  side  where  it  joined  to  the  por- 
ticoes of  the  temple,  there  were  stairs  reach- 
ing to  each  portico,  by  which  a  company, 
band,  or  detachment,  descended,  and  kept 
guard  in  those  porticoes,  to  prevent  any  tumult 
at  the  great  festivals.  The  commanding  offi- 
cer of  this  force  is  in  the  New  Testament 
termed  the  captain,  the  chief  captain  of  the 
band,  and  the  captain  of  the  temple.  It  was 
the  Roman  captain  of  this  fort,  whose  name 
was  Claudius  Lysias,  that  rescued  Paul,  when 
the  Jews  were  beating  him,  and  intended  to 
kill  him. 

The  allusions  in  the  New  Testament,  to  the 
military  discipline,  armour,  battles,  sieges,  and 
military  honours  of  the  Greeks,  and  especially 
of  the  Romans,  are  very  numerous;  and  the 
sacred  writers  have  derived  from  them  meta- 
. phors  and  ex|)ressions  of  singular  propriety, 
elegance,  and  energy,  for  animating  Christians 
to  fortitude  against  temptations,  and  to  con- 
stancy in  the  profession  of  their  holy  faith  un- 
der all  persecutions,  and  also  for  stimulating 
them  to  persevere  unto  the  end,  that  they  may 
receive  those  final  honours  and  that  immortal 
crown  which  await  victorious  piety. 

In  the  following  very  striking  and  beautiful 
passage  of  Paul's  epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  the 
various  parts  of  the  panoply  armour  of  the 
heavy  ti-oops  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
(those  who  had  to  sustain  the  rudest  assaults) 
are  distinctly  enumerated,  and  beautifully  ap- 
plied to  those  moral  and  spiritual  weapons, 
with  which  the  believer  ought  to  be  fortified 
"  Put  on  the  whole  armour  of  God,  that  ye  may 
be  able  to  stand  against  the  wiles  of  the  devil. 
■  For  we  wrestle  not  against  fesh  and  blood,  but 
against  principalities  and  powers,  against  the 
rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  against 
spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places.  Where- 
fore take  unto  you  the  whole  armour  of  God, 
that  ye  may  be  able  to  withstand  in  the  evil  day, 
and  having  done  all,  to  stand.  Stand  therefore, 
having  your  loins  girt  about  with  truth,  and 
having  on  the  breast-plate  of  righteousness ; 
and  your  feet  shod  with  the  preparation  of  the 
gospel  of  peace ;  above  all,  taking  the  shield 
of  faith,  wherewith  you  shall  be  able  to  quench 
all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked,  and  take  the 
helmet  of  salvation,  and  the  sword  of  the  spirit, 
which  is  the  word  of  God."  The  shield  here 
alluded  to  is  the  scutum,  or  large  oblong  shield 
of  the  Romans,  which  was  made  of  wood 
covered  with  hides,  and  derived  its  name  from 
its  resemblance  to  a  door.  As  faith  is  that 
Christian  grace,  by  which  all  the  others  are 
preserved  and  rendered  active,  it  is  here  pro- 


perly represented  under  the  figure  of  a  shield, 
which  covered  and  protected  the  whole  body; 
and  enables  the  believer  to  quench — to  inter- 
cept, blunt,  and  extinguish,  as  on  a  shield — 
the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked  one,  that  is,  all 
those  evil  thoughts,  and  strong  temptations, 
which  inflame  the  passions  of  (he  unrenewed, 
and  excite  the  soul  to  acts  of  transgression. 

According  to  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  the 
fiery  darts  used  in  war  at  that  day,  consisted  of 
a  hollow  reed,  to  the  lower  part  of  which,  un- 
der the  point  or  barb,  was  fastened  a  round  re- 
ceptacle, made  of  iron,  for  combustible  ma- 
terials, so  that  such  an  arrow  had  the  form  of 
a  distaff.  This  was  filled  with  burning  naph- 
tha; and  when  the  arrow  was  shot  from  a  slack 
bow,  (for  if  discharged  from  a  tight  bow,  the 
fire  went  out,)  it  struck  the  enemy's  ranks, 
and  remained  infixed,  the  flame  consuming 
whatever  it  met  with;  water  poured  on  it  in- 
creased its  violence,  there  were  no  other  means 
to  extinguish  it,  but  by  throwing  earth  upon  it. 
Similar  darts  or  arrows,  which  were  twined 
round  with  tar  and  pitch,  and  set  fire  to,  are 
described  by  Livy,  as  having  been  made  use  of 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Saguntum,  when 
besieged  by  the  Romans. 

On  the  tops  of  the  ancient  helmets  as  well 
as  those  now  in  use,  is  a  crest  or  ridge,  furnish- 
ed with  ornaments.  Some  of  the  ancient  hel- 
mets had  emblematic  figures,  and  it  is  jjroba- 
ble  that  Paul,  who  terms  the  helmet  the  hope 
of  salvation,  (1  Thes.  v.  8,)  refers  to  sucii  hel- 
mets as  had  on  them  the  emblematic  representa- 
tion of  hope.  His  meaning  therefore  is,  that  as 
the  helmet  defended  the  head  from  deadly  blows, 
so  the  hope  of  salvation,  (of  conquering  every 
adversary,  and  of  surmounting  every  difficulty, 
through  Christ  strengthening  the  Christian,) 
built  on  the  promises  of  God,  will  ward  oft', 
or  preserve  him  from,  the  fatal  effects  of  all 
temptations,  from  worldly  terrors  and  evils, 
so  that  they  shall  not  disorder  the  imagination, 
or  pervert  the  judgment,  or  cause  men  to  de- 
sert the  path  of  duty,  to  their  final  destruction 
Having  thus  equipped  the  spiritual  soldier 
with  his  divine  panoply,  the  apostle  proceeds 
to  show  him  how  he  is  to  use  it;  he  therefore 
subjoins — Praying  always  with  all  prayer  and 
supplication  in  the  spirit,  and  watching  there- 
unto with  all  perseverance.  The  Greeks  and 
other  ancient  nations  offered  up  prayers  be 
fore  they  went  into  the  battle.  Alluding  to 
this,  Paul  adds  the  exhortation  to  believers, 
praying  always,  at  all  seasons,  and  on  all  occa 
sions,  with  all  prayer,  (more  correctly  suppli 
cation  for  what  is  good,)  and  deprecation  of 
evil,  and  watching  thereunto — being  always  on 
their  guard  lest  their  spiritual  enemies  should 
surprise  them — with  all  perseverance,  being  al- 
ways intent  on  their  object,  and  never  losing 
sight  of  their  danger,  or  of  their  interest. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  strictest  subordi- 
nation and  obedience  were  exacted  of  every 
Roman  soldier.  An  allusion  to  this  occurs  in 
Matt.  viii.  8,  9.,  to  understand  which  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  state  a  few  particulars  relative  to  the 
divisions  of  tlie  Roman  army.  Their  infantry 
were  divided  into  three  principal  classes,  the 
Hastati,  the  Principes,  and  the  Triarii,  each 
of  which  was  composed  of  thirty  manipuli,  or 
companies,  and  each  maiiipulus  contained  two 


centuries,  or  hundreds  of  men:  over  every  com- 
pany were  placed  two  centurions,  who  how- 
ever were  very  far  from  being  equal  in  rank 
and  honour,  though  possessing  the  same  oflice. 
The  triarii  and  principes  were  esteemed  the 
most  honourable,  and  had  their  centurions 
elected  first,  and  these  took  precedency  of  the 
centurions  of  the  hastati,  who  were  elected 
last.  The  humble  centurion  who  besought  the 
aid  of  the  compassionate  Redeemer,  appears 
to  have  been  of  this  last  order.  He  was  a 
man  under  authority,  that  is,  of  the  principes, 
or  triarii,  and  had  none  under  him  but  the  hun- 
dred men,  who  appear  to  have  been  in  a  state 
of  the  strictest  military  subordination,  as  well 
as  loving  subjection  to  him.  "  /  am,"  said  the 
centurion,  "  a  man  under  authority,  having 
soldiers  under  me;  and  I  say  to  this  man.  Go, 
and  he  goeth;  and  to  another.  Come,  and  he 
Cometh;  and  to  my  slave.  Do  this,  and  he  doeth 
it."  The  application  of  his  argument,  address- 
ed to  Christ,  seems  to  be  this: — "  If  I,  who  am 
a  person  subject  to  the  control  of  others,  yet 
have  some  so  completely  subject  to  myself,  that 
I  can  say  to  one.  Come,  and  he  cometh,  &,c., 
how  much  more  then  canst  thou  accomplish 
whatsoever  thou  wiliest,  being  under  no  control, 
and  having  all  thingsunder  thy  command?"  Nor 
is  the  military  subordination  adverted  to  by  the 
centurion  without  its  (almost  verbal)  parallel 
in  modern  times  in  the  east,  Kirtee-Ranah, 
a  captive  Ghoorkha  chief,  who  was  marching 
to  ilie  British  head-quarters,  on  being  interro- 
gated concerning  the  motives  that  induced  him 
to  quit  his  native  land,  and  enter  into  the 
service  of  ti)e  i-ajah  of  Nepaul,  replied  in  the 
following  impressive  manner  :  "  My  master, 
the  rajah,  sent  me.  He  says  to  his  people,  to 
one,  '  Go  you  to  Gurwhal;'  to  another,  'Go 
you  to  Cashmire,  or  to  any  distant  part.'  '  My 
Lord,  thy  slave  obeys,  it  is  done.'  '  None  ever 
enquires  into  a  reason  of  an  order  of  the  rajah.'  " 
In  his  epistle  to  Timothy,  Paul  animates  him 
to  fortitude,  and  among  other  directions  en- 
courages him  to  "  endure  hardness,"  as  a  good 
soldier  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  triumphant  advancement  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  through  the  world  Paul  compares 
to  the  irresistible  progress  of  a  victorious  army, 
before  which  every  fortified  place,  and  all  op- 
position, how  formidable  soever,  yielded  and 
fell.  *'  For  the  weapons  of  our  warfare  are 
not  carnal,  but  mighty  through  God,  to  the 
pulling  down  of  strong  holds;  casting  down 
imaginatior.s,  and  every  thing  that  exalteth  it- 
self against  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  bring- 
ing into  captivity  every  thought  to  the  obedi- 
ence of  Christ."  "  Having  spoiled  principal- 
ities and  powers,  he  made  a  show  of  them, 
openly  triumphing  over  them." 

An  allusion  seems  to  be  made  to  the  custom 
of  crowning  illustrious  Roman  conquerors, 
in  some  passages  of  sacred  Scriptures,  which 
describe  the  reward  of  the  faithful  soldier  of 
Jesus  Christ.  "  Be  thou  faitliful  unto  death; 
I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life."  "  Blessed 
is  the  man  that  endureth  temptation;  for  when 
he  is  tried,  he  shall  receive  the  crown  of  life, 
which  the  Lord  hath  promised  to  them  that 
love  him."  "  When  the  chief  shepherd  shall 
appear,  ye  shall  receive  a  croum  of  glory  that 
fadeth  not  away."    "  I  have  fought  a  good 
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fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept 
the  faith:  henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a 
cro^cn  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the 
righteous  judge,  shall  give  me  at  that  day;  and 
not  to  me  only,  but  unto  all  them  also  that  love 
his  appearing."  Horne. 


Clerks. 


Hicksite  Yearly  Meeting  in  New  York. 

The  late  yearly  meeting  of  the  Hicksites 
have  issued  a  testimony  concerning  Elias 
Hicks.  Report  says  they  have  had  twenty 
thousand  copies  of  it  printed.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
such  a  paper  is  in  circulation  as  the  testimony 
of  Jericho  monthly  meeting,  endorsed  by  West- 
bury  quarterly  meeting,  approved  by  their 
meeting  for  suflTerings,  and  adopted  by  the  late 
yearly  meeting.  The  following  is  the  minute 
of  the  latter  : — 

"  At  the  yearly  meeting  of  New  York,  held 
by  adjournments  from  the  24th  of  the  5th 
month,  to  the  28th  of  the  same  inclusive,  1 830. 

"  A  testimony  of  Jericho  monthly  meeting, 
endorsed  by  Westbury  quarterly  meeting,  and 
approved  by  the  meeting  for  sufferings,  con- 
cerning our  ancient  beloved  Friend,  Elias 
Hicks,  was  read  and  approved;  much  solici- 
tude was  felt  and  expressed  that  it  may,  with 
the  remembrance  of  his  exemplary  life,  encou- 
rage us  to  walk  by  the  same  rule,  and  to  mind 
the  same  thing,  which  enabled  him  to  become 
so  eminently  useful  in  his  day  and  generation. 
Samuel  Mott,  > 
Ann  M.  Comstock,  \ 

Every  thing  which  goes  to  show  the  relation 
in  which  Elias  Hicks  stood  to  the  new  Society, 
is  of  importance.  There  is  abundant  evidence 
in  the  present  course  of  events,  that  the  Hicks- 
ites (or  some  of  them  at  least)  are  aware  of 
the  strong  objections  which  exist  in  the  minds 
of  the  pious  of  other  denominations  against  the 
doctrines  of  Elias  Hicks,  in  their  simple  and 
naked  character,  and  many  of  them  wish  to 
avoid  the  odium  which  tliey  know  an  avowal 
of  those  doctrines  will  incur.  And  hence  it  is 
no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  them  say  that  they 
are  not  accountable  for  the  opinions  of  Elias 
Hicks.  But  with  what  pretext  can  such  a  de- 
claration be  made,  when  their  yearly  meeting 
has  published  to  the  world,  the  minute  which 
I  have  just  extracted  ?  They  have  not  only  ac- 
knowledged their  unity  with  him,  but  distinctly 
held  him  up  to  view  as  their  pattern.  "  Much 
solicitude  was  felt  and  expressed,"  they  say, 
that  the  testimony  concerning  him  "may,  with 
his  exemplary  life,  encourage  us — to  walk  ijy 
the  same  rule,  and  mind  the  same  thing,  which 
enabled  him  to  become  so  eminently  useful  in 
his  day  and  generation."  In  what  language, 
I  would  ask,  could  they  have  expressed  their 
approbation  of  his  public  character,  or  more 
distinctly  acknowledged  liim  as  the  leader  of 
their  sect?  The  first  sentence  of  the  memorial 
goes  completely  to  the  acknowledgment  of  his 
publicly  avowed  doctrines,  and  to  take  upon 
the  society,  by  an  official  act,  the  entire  re- 
sponsibility for  them.  They  say  :  "  We  believe 
the  example  exhibited  in  the  life  and  rdii^ious 
exercises  of  this  our  beloved  Friend  is  eminent- 
ly calculated  to  set  forth  the  elficacy  and  suffi- 
ciency of  that  Divine  Grace,  which,  when  be- 


lieved in  and  obeyed,  bringeth  salvation."  The 
whole  course  of  the  testimony  was  evidently 
designed  to  place  his  religious  character  in  the 
highest  scale.  Not  an  intimation  is  given  of 
there  having  been  the  least  uneasiness,  on  their 
part,  with  his  doctrines.  They  represent  his 
meetings  as  being  not  only  "  attended  by  a 
large  concourse  of  persons  of  various  denomi- 
nations;" but  they  represent  the  solemnity 
wliich  prevailed  on  those  occasions  to  have 
been  such,  as  to  apply  to  him  and  his  meetings 
a  mode  of  expression  which  was  used  with  ap- 
plication to  those  of  our  primitive  Friends — 
that  the  power  accompanying  their  gospel  la 
hours  so  overshadowed  the  assemblies,  that 
truth  reigned  over  all.  There  are  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  persons  who  are  well  ac 
quainted  with  the  character  of  E.  Hicks'  meet 
ings,  and  who  would  be  very  far  from  adopting 
ihe  language  of  the  testimony  before  us.  But 
I  mention  the  representation  given  by  his  fol 
lowers,  to  show  the  estimation  in  which  he  and 
his  meetings  are  now  held,  by  their  yearly 
meeting.  They  say  further:  "  Being  deeply 
sensible  of  his  own  inability  to  promote  the 
cause  of  truth  and  righteousness,  without  divine 
aid,  he  was  frequently  engaged  to  dwell  near 
the  fountain  of  fight  and  life,  and  to  minister  as 
this  opened  and  gave  ability."  This  was  cer- 
tainly claiming  divine  authority  for  his  doc- 
trines, and  the  general  scope  of  his  ministry 
And  they  represent  him  to  have  ended  his  days 
without  any  change  of  sentiment,  or  retracting 
any  of  his  public  declarations — that  "  the  pros- 
pect of  death  brought  no  terrors  with  it" — and 
"  that  he  felt  nothing  in  his  way."  p.  7,  8. 
How  far  he  was  capable  of  giving  satisfactory 
evidence  to  an  impartial  observer  of  a  peaceful 
state  of  mind  at  that  awful  crisis,  is  another 
question.  I  apprehend  the  attack  which  ter- 
minated his  life,  was  a  sudden  and  violent  para- 
lytic affection,  which  seized  at  once  on  both 
his  mental  and  bodily  powers.  And  that  he 
should  be  able  in  this  situation  to  give  clear 
and  satisfactory  evidences  of  the  state  of  his 
mind,  is  what  I  shall  leave  for  the  present. 
But  even  if  his  mental  faculties  had  not  been 
impaired,  and  he  had  explicitly  declared  his  sa- 
tisfaction with  the  doctrines  he  had  avowed,  it 
would  have  been  very  far  from  positive  evi- 
dence that  they  were  correct.  In  support  of 
this  position  I  could  give  many  striking  exam- 
ples— but  I  shall  forbear.  My  object  in  calling 
the  attention  of  the  reader  to  this  part  of  the 
testimony  is  to  show  that  the  yearly  meeting  of 
his  followers  in  this  city,  have  cut  off' all  possi- 
ble pretext  of  escaping  the  responsibility  of  his 
doctrines.  And  tlie  conclusion  of  the  testimony 
in  guarding,  as  it  seems  to  do,  against  the  sup- 
position th;it  he  might  have  changed  his  senti- 
ments, in  his  last  moments,  fixes  the  enco- 
miums of  his  followers,  and  the  decided  expres- 
sion of  their  approbation,  on  that  very  part  of 
his  character  which  is  identified  with  his  doc- 
trines, and  the  devastation  which  he  has  made 
n  religious  Society. 

The  testimony  is  minute  in  some  of  its  par- 
ticulars, as,  for  instance,  his  zeal  for  plainness 
his  abstaining  from  the  use  of  articles  wiiich 
he  believed  to  be  produced  by  the  labour  of 
slaves.  But  the  writers  seem  to  have  carefully 
avoided  bringing  into  view  the  part  which  he 


acted  in  the  recent  commotions  in  Society. 
Though  they  mention  his  visit  within  the  yearly 
meetings  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, Virginia,*  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  in 
which  he  was  so  deeply  concerned  in  setting 
up  the  separate  meetings  of  his  followers;  yet 
they  do  not,  so  far  as  I  have  discovered,  men- 
tion even  the  existence  of  one  of  those  sepa- 
rate meetings.  All  that  they  say  on  this  sub- 
ject is  comprised  in  two  sentences.  "  In  this 
visit,"  say  they,  "  he  experienced  many  deep 
probations  on  account  of  the  unsettled  state  of 
Society.  For  the  divisions  of  Reuben  there 
were  great  searchings  of  heart."  p.  7.  When 
it  is  known  that  he  attended  a  separate  yearly 
meeting  in  Philadelphia — that  he  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  those  transactions  in  New  York 
yearly  meeting  in  1828,  which  resulted  in  the 
expulsion  of  Friends  from  the  meeting  house, 
with  all  the  aflfecting  circumstances  connected 
with  the  schism  here — that  he  was  in  Mount- 
pleasant  at  the  time  of  the  riot  in  the  yearly 
meeting — that  he  avoided  being  present  on  that 
occasion,  but  attended  the  meeting  of  his  fol- 
lowers after  they  had  taken  possession  of  the 
House,  and  was  a  witness  of  Friends  holding 
their  meeting  in  the  yard,  and  then  removing 
to  a  temporary  accommodation,  while  he  and 
his  adherents  were  occupying  the  property  of 
the  Society  wrested  from  them  by  violence — 
that  he  attended  the  Hicksite  yearly  meeting 
at  Waynesville,  convened  out  of  the  order  of 
Society,  and  named  Indiana  yearly  meeting, 
though  held  in  another  state,  and  at  a  different 
time,  and  by  a  people  holding  different  doc- 
trines— when  these  and  many  other  important 
events  are  remembered,  how  are  we  to  ac- 
count for  the  manner  in  which  it  is  passed  over 
in  the  testimony  ?  Had  they  been  sincerely  and 
fully  convinced,  in  the  secrets  of  their  own 
hearts,  that  Friends,  on  whom  they  have  be- 
stowed, by  way  of  reproach,  the  epithet  of  Or- 
thodox, had  actually  departed  from  the  original 
grounds  of  the  Society,  would  they  have  passed 
over  these  deeply  affecting  events  in  silence  ? 
They  must  have  had  some  cause — some  se- 
cret convictions,  which  induced  them  to  leave 
these  things  as  much  as  possible  out  of  view. 

One  thing,  however,  is  quite  remarkable. 
With  a  knowledge  of  the  confusion  and  bitter- 
ness which  have  been  produced  in  the  Society 
by  the  course  which  E.  Hicks  has  pursued — 
in  the  very  house  in  which  E.  Hicks  himself 
raised  his  voice  amid  the  general  clamour,  and 
called  upon  his  followers  not  to  let  the  clerk  of 
the  yearly  meeting  read  a  minute  he  was  en- 
deavouring to  read — they  say  "  he  was  a  peace 
maker."  Happy  would  it  have  been  for  hun- 
dreds in  the  present  day,  if  he  had  indeed  real- 
ized this  character. — Miscellaneous  Reposito- 
ry. 


*  J  suspect  the  testimony  ib  incorrect,  in  regard  to 
his  having  performed  a  visit  within  the  yearly  meet- 
ing of  Virginia. 


(From  "  Tlie  Friends''  Monthly  Magazine.') 

LETTER  ON  THE  RELIGIOUS  STATE  OF 
PARIS. 

TO  THE  EDITORS. 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  will  en- 
deavour to  give  you  a  sketch  of  some  of  the 
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interesting  objects  which  engaged  my  atten- 
tion at  Paris,  but  I  beg  leave  to  premise,  that 
I  think  no  person  whatever  can  give  an  opin- 
ion worthy  to  be  implicitely  relied  upon,  of  the 
state  of  any  nation  or  metropolis,  unless  they 
have  passed  there,  and  in  general  society, 
not  only  months,  but  years;  and  even  then 
caution  and  diffidence  ought  to  accompany 
their  judgments. 

There  is  an  old  proverb  which  says,  one 
must  eat  a  peck  of  salt  with  a  man  before  one 
can  pretend  to  know  him;  and  if  a  process  of 
this  length  be  necessary  to  give  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  one  individual,  a  much  longer 
time  must  be  requisite,  to  enable  us  to  form  a 
right  judgment  of  the  many  individuals  which 
compose  a  great  nation,  and  to  speak  with  any 
degree  of  correctness  of  their  spiritual,  moral, 
and  intellectual  condition.  It  is  therefore  with 
a  conviction  of  my  own  inability  to  do  little 
more  than  relate  what  I  was  an  eye  and  an 
ear  witness  of,  that  I  venture  to  send  the  fol- 
lowing detail. 

On  the  20th  of  the  6th  month,  1829,  I  ar- 
rived at  Paris,  and  left  it  on  the  20th  of  the 
tenth  month.  Though  I  was  desirous  to  visit 
the  Paris  schools,  they  were  not  my  principal 
objects;  and  as  I  am  aware  that  the  state  of 
education  in  France  is  better  known  to  some 
other  members  of  our  Society,  than  it  can  be 
to  me,  I  should  not  think  it  necessary  to  give 
you  on  this  point,  the  results  of  my  own  obser- 
vation, were  it  not  probable  that  many  Friends 
in  the  provinces  may  be  comparatively  ignorant 
on  the  subject.  I  shall  therefore  inform  you 
that  I  visited  several  infant  schools,  or  Salles 
d^Asyle,  as  they  are  called.  The  most  exten- 
sive forms  part  of  an  establishment  founded  by 
a  rich  magistrate  named  Cochin,  comprising 
schools  for  different  ages.  He  has  already  ex- 
pended 80,000  francs  on  this  institution,  and 
is  still  purchasing  land  with  the  intent  of  build- 
ing more  school  rooms.  The  conductress  of 
this  well  regulated  establishment,  by  name. 
Millet,  went  over  to  England  before  she  under- 
took the  direction,  in  order  to  be  qualified  for 
her  duties,  at  the  admirable  school  in  the  Bo- 
rough Road.  Three  of  the  other  infant 
schools  which  came  under  my  notice,  are  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  committee  of  ladies,  and 
are  conducted  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as 
infant  schools  in  England;  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  crucifix  hung  against  the  wall  at  the 
end  of  the  apartment,  I  should  not  have  known 
that  I  was  in  a  Catholic  seminary.  I  also 
visited  a  school  which  is  under  the  care  of 
Sisters  of  Charity.  There  are  several  other 
schools,  some  called  "  ^coles  de  l'enseigne- 
MENT  mutuel,"  or  schools  of  mutual  instruc- 
tion, conducted,  as  the  name  shows,  on  the 
Lancasterian  plan.  These  I  had  not  sufficient 
time  to  visit,  but  I  can  venture  to  assert  that  I 
had  reason  to  judge  favourably  of  those  which 
I  did  see. 

My  obliging  friend,  M.  Jornard,  of  the  In- 
stitute, introduced  me  one  evening  at  a  peri- 
odical meeting  of  the  committee  at  Paris,  which 
receives  and  answers  all  communications  on  the 
subject  of  education,  and  a  cry  for  instruction 
seemed  to  have  gone  forth  from  every  depart- 
ment of  the  kingdom;  for  the  letters  from  the 
different  provinces  which  I  had  read  contained 


applications  for  money  to  carry  on  the  purposes 
of  education,  and  in  some  places  in  despite  of 
mayors  and  municipalities.  I  was  one  even- 
ing at  a  missionary  meeting  at  the  Oratoire, 
which  was  respectably  attended  both  by  French 
and  English,  and  at  which  a  satisfactory  report 
of  their  missionary  labours  was  read  in  the 
French  language.  I  found  a  Tract  Society 
established  at  Paris,  besides  a  depot  for  the 
tracts  published  by  our  own  Society  ;*  and 
some  of  the  best  of  the  tracts  are  written  by  a 
French  lady,  whom  I  have  the  privilege  and 
pleasure  of  knowing,  and  with  whom  I  am  in 
correspondence.  There  is  a  committee  of 
ladies  who  visit  every  week,  each  in  her  turn, 
the  admirable  prison  and  penitentiary  of  San 
Lazare.  They  read  the  Bible  to  the  women, 
who  are  also  allowed  to  read  it  themselves,  and 

when  my  friends  R          F  ,  of  F  , 

his  sisters,  and  A  D  ,  R  W  , 

and  myself  went  to  San  Lazare,  introduced  and 
accompanied  by  Appert,  a  member  of  the  pri- 
son committee  at  Paris,  and  who  is  common- 
ly called  Appert  the  philanthropist,  one  of 
the  poor  women  seemed  to  have  great  plea- 
sure in  showing  us  the  Bible,  and  telling  us 
that  they  were  permitted  the  use  of  it.  There 
is  also  a  ladies'  Bible  Society,  at  Paris,  of 
which  I  have  seen  les  comptes  rendus ;  but  I 
have  lately  heard  from  the  pious  lady  mentioned 
above,  that  the  Bible  Society  itse^  languishes 
in  Paris,  from  a  want  of  "  true  Cliristians" 
amongst  the  directors  of  it;  and  that  there  is 
now  "  a  sad  struggle  between  those  who  receive, 
and  those  who  reject  the  gospel."  "  How- 
ever," adds  my  amiable  correspondent,  "  the 
good  cause  has  already  triumphed  on  different 
occasions,  and  at  Lyons  in  particular,  the  hand 
of  the  Lord  has  made  itself  seen  and  felt,  and 
in  spite  of  discouragement,  many  are  constantly 
adding  to  the  number  of  those  who  are  learning 
the  way  to  salvation."  But,  I  understand  that 
there  is  a  work  published  at  Paris,  called  La 

*  On  my  way  from  Fontainebleau,  I  was  obliged  to 
wait  at  tlie  village  of  Valvin  for  the  steam-boat  which 
was  to  convey  me  to  Paris;  and  as  I  was  sitting  on 
a  stone  before  the  door  of  the  inn,  a  young  man,  who 
seemed  to  belong  to  the  craft  on  the  river,  passed  me 
two  or  three  times,  looking  as  if  he  had  a  mind  to  ac- 
cost me.  At  last  he  came  up  to  me,  and  taking  two 
tracts  out  of  his  pockets,  asked  me  if  I  knew  them. 
One  was  an  abridgment  of  Friends'  principles,  but  I 
have  forgotten  the  name  of  the  other.  "  Certainly," 
replied  I,  "1  know  them  well;  but  how  didst  thou 
come  by  them  ?"  "  Two  ladies  dressed  like  you  gave 

them  to  me."    (I  immediately  recollected  that  R  

F  ,  of  F,  and  his  sisters,  and  A  D  ,  and 

R  W  ,  had  been  at  Valvin  not  very  long  be- 
fore me.)  "  Hast  thou  read  those  little  books  ?"  said 
I.  "  O  !  yes,  twice  over — and  what  a  people  !  what 
morals  !" — then,  lowering  his  voice,  and  looking  up 
in  my  face  he  added,  "  Have  j/oit  nothing  to  give  me?" 
I  was  really  sorry  to  own  that  I  had  not.  "But  can- 
not you  send  me  something  ?"  was  his  eager  rejoinder. 
I  told  him  I  would  try  to  iind  something  for  him,  and 
I  desired  to  have  his  address  :  accordingly  lie  disap- 
peared, and  soon  returned  with,  "  Monsieur  Gaude, 
comniis  des  batteaux  (clerk  of  the  boats)  a  Valvin," 
written  in  a  very  good  hand  ;  and  when  I  reached 
Paris,  I  found  amongst  our  tracts,  the  abridgment  of 
John  Woolman's  Life ;  the  Life  of  Anthony  Benezet, 
and  (I  think)  a  tract  written  by  our  highly  gifted 
friend  William  Allen.  I  sent  them  by  a  commission- 
aire (or  porter)  to  the  care  of  the  conductor  of  the 
boat,  accompanied  bv  a  note  with  my  address,  and 
a  request  that  he  would  acknowledge  the  receipt. 
He  did  so  with  many  thanks. 


Revue  Protestante,  or  Protestant  Review, 
which  is  taken  in  and  approved  by  many,  the 
principles  of  which  are  hostile  to  the  spread  of 
orthodox  belief  There  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
able,  orthodox,  and  successful  teachers  of  the 
gospel,  including  some  clergymen  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  two  dissenting  teachers,  Mark 
Wilks,  (who  preaches  in  an  apartment  at  the 
Oratoire)  and  Charles  Cook,  a  Wesleyan  Mis- 
sionary. The  congregations  of  the  latter 
preachers,  as  I  know  from  authority,  comprise 
numerous  individuals  who  have.yrom  conviction, 
left  the  Church  of  Rome.  Of  la  Societe  de  la 
Morale  Chretienne,"  founded  by  a  very  res- 
pectable member  of  our  Society,  and  of  the 
Peace  Societies,  I  shall  not  venture  to  speak, 
because  what  I  know  of  them  is  principally 
from  hearsay  ;  but  of  the  progress  of  those 
societies  report  speaks  favourably.  This  ac- 
count would  be  very  incomplete,  if  I  were  not 
to  make  some  mention  of  our  ovm  church  at 
Paris  ;  and  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  with 
truth,  that  on  first-day  meetings  these  were  to 
me  like  an  Oasis  in  the  desert,  (if!  may  use  so 
pompous  a  term)  and  I  was  thankful  to  be  able 
to  attend  them  regularly.  It  was  refreshing  to 
be  one  of  a  little  company  of  Friends,  assembled 
in  a  Catholic  metropolis,  for  the  purpose  of 
worshipping  according  to  our  simple  manner, 
and  of  waiting  in  silence  and  stillness  on  the 
Lord,  though  while  surrounded  by  the  noise  and 
gaiety  of  a  French  sabbath  day.  I  must  own, 
however,  and  with  much  sorrow,  that  the  place 
in  which  we  met  was  not  at  all  equal  in  pomp 
OF  SABBATH  BREAKING,  to  the  scene  which  is 
exhibited  ere?  ?/  first-day  in  Hyde  Park,  and 
Kensington  Gardens.  Still,  if  our  eyes  wan- 
dered towards  the  windows,  they  saw  carriages, 
horsemen,  and  pedestrians,  passing  gaily  along 
the  green  avenue  d'Antin,  and  at  such  mo- 
ments, my  heart  was  lifted  up  in  thankfulness 
for  being  permitted  to  sit  as  I  was  then  sitting; 
and  notwithstanding  considekajble  exteenax 
DISADVANTAGES,  tlie  dearest  and  most  precious 
of  my  Paris  recollections  are  of  the  hours  passed 
with  some  of  my  brethren  and  sisters  in  our 
small,  but  I  trust,  favoured  first-day  meetings 
in  the  Champs  Elys^es. 

I  must  now  unburden  my  mind  on  a  subject 
that  has  long  oppressed  it.  There  seems  a 
wish  amongst  some  Friends,  that  their  youth  of 
both  sexes  should  go  to  Paris  for  instruction  ; 
and  if  they  go  over  with  their  family,  or  if  they 
can  be  consigned  to  the  care  of  pious  relatives, 
or  friends  residing  there,  there  seems  little  or 
no  objection  to  such  a  proceeding  ;  but  I  be- 
lieve it  is  decidedly  inexpedient  that  any  young 
woman  Friend  at  least  should  be  sent  over  to 
reside  at  Paris,  unless  she  is  certain  that  ade- 
quate protection  is  awaiting  her  there.  An 
unprotected  girl,  wearing  the  dress  of  a  Friend, 
and  speaking  the  plain  language,  is  exposed  to 
a  degree  of  dangerous  notice  for  which  no  ac- 
quirement can  make  amends.  The  Friends' 
dress,  so  unlike  any  thing  which  they  are  accus- 
tomed to,  has  a  peculiar  charm  for  Frenchmen; 
and  as  the  plain  language  is  in  France  that  of 
affection  and  familiarity,  it  exposes  the  utterer 
if  young,  to  disagreeable  assiduities  and  per- 
nicious flatteries.  The  alternative  is,  wearing 
the  dress,  and  speaking  the  language  of  the 
world.    But  as  no  consistent  members  of  our 
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Society  would  wish  their  daughters  to  do  this, 
I  repeat,  that  unless  they  go  with.,  or  to  the 
best  human  protection,  our  young  women  had 
better  not  reside  at  Paris  at  all,  even  though 
they  may  be  led  thither  by  (he  laudable  motive 
of  qualifying  themselves  for  future  usefulness 
in  schools  or  in  private  families.  And  the 
exposure  is,  I  believe,  as  unnecessary  as  it  is 
dangerous;  for  even  a  long  residence  in  France 
frequently  fails  to  ensure  a  good  French  accent, 
and  the  language  itself  can  be  quite  as  well 
learnt  in  England.  Surely,  then,  for  the  possible 
chance  of  acquiring  this  uncertain  accomplish- 
ment, it  is  better  not  to  expose  a  young  woman 
to  learn  the  existence  of  evil,  of  which  in  her 
own  country  she  might  have  remained  happily 
ignorant.  There  may,  perhaps,  be  one  or  two 
favoured  exceptions  to  the  dangers  of  which  I 
speak,  but  the  exception  is  not  the  rule. 

The  young  men  of  our  Society  will,  no  doubt, 
continue  to  visit  Paris  from  curiosity,  or  for  the 
advantages  which  it  holds  out  to  medical  stu- 
dents. Those  who  go  from  the  former  motive 
will  probably  be  transient  residents  only,  but 
the  latter  must  at  least  reside  a  twelvemonth, 
and  to  what  dangers  of  various  kinds  are  they 
exposed  ?  The  career  of  the  medical  students 
in  our  own  metropohs  may  be  one  of  con- 
siderable peril,  but  if  a  young  Friend  may  pos- 
sibly be  led  into  dissipation  in  London,  he  will 
probably  be  so  at  Paris.  In  London  there  is 
some  eye  interested  in  watching  over  him,  and 
he  is  sensible  of  the  restraints  of  family  affec- 
tion and  friendship  ;  but  who  is  there  to  care 
for  him  in  any  effectual  degree  in  the  French 
metropolis  ?  When  he  has  on  a  first-day,  for 
instance,  attended  his  morning  meeting,  he  is 
exposed  to  pass  the  rest  of  the  day  in  scenes 
very  different  to  what  he  has  been  accustomed 
to,  or  can  in  his  heart  approve ;  and  when  the 
barrier  is  once  broken  down,  who  can  say  that 
it  will  ever  be  set  up  again  ? 

As  I  have  on  my  mind  such  strong  impres- 
sions of  the  dangers  to  which  the  younger 
members  of  our  Society  may  be  exposed  by  a 
residence  in  Paris,  how  truly  should  I  rejoice 
to  hear,  that  any  of  those  whose  religious 
standing  qualifies  them  to  act  as  fathers  or 
mothers  in  the  church,  were  induced,  either  by 
lawful  secular  motives,  or  what  would  be  far 
better,  by  an  apprehension  of  religious  duty,  to 
take  up  their  abode  in  that  city. 

The  friendly  oversight  and  counsel  of  such 
persons  might  be  of  the  most  essential  service 
to  the  class  of  which  I  have  spoken,  while  their 
own  general  deportment,  and  consistent  walk 
in  life,  might  have  in  time  a  good  effect  on  the 
inhabitants  themselves. 

I  may  speak  ignorantly,  but  I  am  sure  that  I 
speak  feelingly  on  this  subject,  and  I  must 
venture  to  add  my  firm  belief,  that  when  Chris- 
tians, strong  in  faith,  have  recourse  to  mcan.i 
to  effect  worthy  ends,  they  may  humbly  hope 
the  results  will  be  blessed. 

I  conclude,  by  expressing  my  strong  con- 
viction, that,  notwithstanding  present  obstacles, 
the  day  will  come,  though  I,  probably,  shall  not 
live  to  sec  it,  when  our  Society,  like  other  re- 
ligious societies,  which  have  profited  by  this 
season  of  universal  toleration,  will  take  root, 
and  spread  not  only  in  the  metropolis,  but  in 


the  provinces  of  France.  I  am  yours  respect- 
fully, Amelia  Opie. 
Fourth  Month  30, 1830. 
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SEVENTH  MONTH,  34,  1830. 


A  letter  from  a  Friend  in  London,  dated 
29th  of  5th  month  last,  has  just  come  to  hand, 
which  says,  "  The  yearly  meeting  concluded 
last  evening — under  a  precious  feeling  of  so- 
lemnity. We  may  thankfully  acknowledge  that 
this  has  been  a  favoured  yearly  meeting,  and 
we  humbly  trust  that  in  many  of  its  sittings, 
the  Glorious  Head  of  the  Church  has  sweetly 
owned  us,  and  cemented  us  together  in  his 
love.  Not  the  least  symptom  of  that  desolating 
spirit  which  has  tried  you  so  closely  !  A  copy 
of  the  epistle  of  the  separatists  in  Philadelphia 
was  sent.  The  unanimous  determination  was, 
that  the  clerk  be  directed  to  send  it  back  again, 
as  the  meeting  would  not  receive  such  com- 
munications. 

"  One  very  important  step  has  been  taken  this 
yearly  meeting,  viz.  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  of  above  sixty  Friends  of  the  men's 
meeting,  to  visit  all  the  quarterly  and  monthly 
meetings,  as  way  may  open.'' 

The  advocates  of  Hicksism  are  ever  and  anon 
puzzling  themselves  in  attempts  to  harmonize 
discrepancies — to  reconcile  belief  with  unbe- 
lief— to  maintain  the  consistency  of  their 
claims  to  genuine  Quakerism,  both  as  respects 
discipline  and  doctrine,  with  the  utmost  lati- 
tude of  doing  as  they  please — of  propounding 
and  defending  whatever  crudities  of  opinion 
their  wayward  fancies  may  suggest.  But 
weave  as  they  may  the  meshes  of  sophistry, 
they  cannot  escape  the  detection  of  plain  truth, 
and  do  but  involve  themselves  the  more  in  the 
inextricable  mazes  of  their  own  deceivings. 

The  animadversions,  by  the  editor  of  the 
Miscellaneous  Repository,  relative  to  a  late 
Hicksite  yearly  meeting  transaction,  carry  with 
them  a  force  of  demonstration  which  we  think 
irresistible. 

Tiiere  is  something  of  novelty  in  the  very  circum- 
stance of  a  letter  from  Paris,  giving  details  of  reli- 
gious proceedings  there,  and  not  the  less  novel  from 
its  being  written  by  a  Friend,  and  that  Friend,  Amelia 
Opio,  the  identical  individual  so  v^ell  known  to  the 
literary  world  as  Mrs.  Opie.  We  doubt  not  that  our 
readers  will  find  it  sufficiently  interesting  to  sanction 
our  insertion  of  it,  especially  the  account  of  the  little 
meeting  in  the  Champs  ElysSes.  We  have  indeed 
observed  with  pleasure,  occasional  paragraphs  of  lat- 
ter time  in  the  public  journals,  which  seem  to  imply 
an  increasing  activity  and  earnestness  in  regard  to 
religious  concernments  in  that  country,  and  are  in- 
clined to  unite  in  the  belief,  that  the  tremendous 
overturnings  and  shakings  which  its  inhabitants  have 
experienced,  may  have  fitted  the  liearts  of  many  of 
them  for  the  reception  of  "  the  good  seed,"  prepara- 
tory to  the  feet  of  the  messengers,  proclaiming  the 
glad  tidings  of  salvation,  being  turned  in  that  direction. 

The  visit  and  acceptable  gospel  labours 
of  Isaac  Stevenson  in  this  land,  as  also  the 
Christian  meekness  and  gentleness  of  his  de- 
portment, and  the  fervency  of  his  spirit  in  the 
cause  of  his  Divine  Master,  will  be  revived  in 
t  he  affectionate  remembrance  of  many,  by  the 


perusal  of  the  following  extracts  from  the  same 
letter,  which  gives  the  information  respecting 
the  yearly  meeting. 

"  Isaac  Stevenson  finished  his  course  a  few  days 
ago  at  the  house  of  William  Pike,  of  Deny  Vale 
(Ireland).  The  day  before  he  was  taken  ill,  he  had 
been  sweetly  engaged  in  the  ministry  at  Grange 
meeting.  He  was  taken  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy  as  he 
was  walking  in  the  garden  ;  Elizabeth  Greer  and 
Sarah  Pike,  were  with  him  ;  he  had  hold  of  Sarah 
Pike's  arm,  and  seemed  enjoying  his  walk,  when  she 
perceived  that  he  leaned  heavy  upon  her  arm,  and 
looking  at  him,  she  observed  that  his  countenance 
was  changed.  He  was  with  difficulty  got  into  the 
house  ;  a  doctor  was  procured  in  about  an  hour,  and 
of  course  every  means  used  for  his  relief,  but  without 
effect,  as  he  survived  only  60  hours.  Although  un- 
able to  speak,  he  appeared  to  be  conscious,  and 
showed  much  affection  to  friends  about  him,  by  fre- 
quently taking  hold  of  their  hands.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  in  his  testimony  at  Grange  meeting,  the  day  be- 
fore, he  spoke  much  on  the  uncertainty  of  time,  and 
said,  he  believed  there  was  an  individual  present, 
who  would  be  suddenly  taken  away,  (or  to  the  like  im- 
port) without  being  able  lo  speak  one  word.  In  the 
laying  out  of  meetings  for  him,  he  had  told  Thomas 
C.  Wakefield,  that  he  did  not  see  much  further  than 
Coote  Hill,  which  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
place  where  he  died." 

In  the  "  Manchester  Guardian,"  of  May 
29th,  1830,  appeared  the  following  obituary 
notice. 

On  the  20th  inst.  of  apoplexy,  in  the  64th  year  of 
his  age,  at  Derry  Vale,  near  Dungannon,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ulster,  Isaac  Stevenson,  of  this  town,  many 
years  a  minister  in  the  Society  of  Friends.  His  amia- 
ble and  unassuming  deportment,  which  commended 
him  to  the  esteem  of  the  most  casual  observer,  se- 
cured for  him  the  constant  and  affectionate  attach- 
ment of  all  by  whom  he  was  most  intimately  known; 
and  while  thus  honoured  and  beloved,  through  an  ex- 
tensive circle,  it  was  his  happiness  to  escape,  in  an 
unusual  degree,  the  censures  and  reproaches  of  the 
world.  He  was  a  man  of  peace,  and  peace  was  his 
reward.  In  his  ministry,  he  was  ever  solicitous  to 
enforce  the  necessity  of  that  Christian  holiness, 
which  shone  so  conspicuously  in  his  own  example ; 
urging  it  as  an  essential  to  our  fitness  for  heaven,  and 
showing  its  dependance  on  divine  communications. 
Yet  upon  this  attainment  however  enlarged,  or  how- 
ever valuable,  he  was  equally  careful  to  disclaim  all 
reliance  as  the  meritorious  cause  of  our  acceptance 
with  God — teaching  that  our  hopes  of  pardon,  and  of 
future  blessedness,  must  be  fixed  alone  on  the  merits 
and  mediation  of  the  Saviour.  In  the  discharge  of 
his  public  duty,  he  made  many  pecuniary  and  per- 
sonal sacrifices,  and  by  the  community  to  which  he 
belonged,  his  removal  will  be  deeply  lamented,  not 
only  as  of  a  consistent  and  useful  member,  but  of  an 
eminently  devoted  minister.  To  his  family  and  his 
more  private  acquaintance,  the  loss  thus  occasioned, 
will  be  peculiarly  severe,  for  it  is  that  of  one  who  ful- 
filled with  exemplary  fidelity  and  kindness  the  various 
obligations  of  domestic  and  social  life.  He  had  visit- 
ed for  religious  purposes  many  portions  of  North 
America,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  Britain,  and  was 
proceeding  for  the  second  time  through  Ireland, 
when  the  Master,  whose  glory  he  had  striven  so 
zealously  to  promote,  released  him  from  further  ser- 
vice, and  translated  him  to  an  inheritance  in  that 
kingdom,  where  the  labours  of  piety  will  be  rewarded, 
and  all  tears  for  ever  wiped  away. 

Departed  this  life  on  the  evening  of  the  9th  inst. 
in  Little  Britain,  Lancaster  county,  Pa.  Anna  Bal- 
LANCE,  in  the  74th  year  of  her  age,  after  a  long  and 
painful  illness,  which  she  bore  with  Christian  resig- 
nation and  patience — being  a  worthy  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  and  a  minister  of  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ.  This  valuable  I'riend  joined  the  So- 
ciety by  convinccment  about  the  10th  year  of  her 
age,  and  remained  a  firm  believer  in  the  doctrines 
thereof  until  her  close, — having  no  unity  with  the 
doctrines  of  Elias  Hicks  and  his  partizans,  but  on  the 
contrary,  bore  testimony  to  their  unsoundness. 
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From,  the  "  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge.'''' 
WILLIAM  GirrORD. 

Among  narrations  which  illustrate  the  pow- 
er of  the  love  of  knowledge  in  overcoming 
the  opposition  of  circumstances,  there  are  few 
more  interesting  than  that  which  has  been 
given  us  of  his  early  life  by  the  late  William 
Gifford.  He  was  born  in  1765  at  Ashburton, 
in  Devonshire.  His  father,  although  the  des- 
cendant of  a  respectable  and  wealthy  family, 
had  early  ruined  himself  by  his  wildness  and 
prodigality  ;  and  even  after  he  was  married 
had  run  off  to  sea,  where  he  remained  serving 
on  board  a  man-of-war  for  eight  or  nine  years. 
On  his  return  home,  with  about  a  hundred 
pounds  of  prize  money,  he  attempted  to  ob- 
tain a  subsistence  as  a  glazier,  having  before 
apprenticed  himself  to  that  business ;  but  in  a 
few  years  he  died  of  a  broken-down  constitu- 
tion before  he  was  forty,  leaving  his  wife 
with  two  children,  the  youngest  only  about 
eight  months  old,  and  with  no  means  of  support 
except  what  she  might  make  by  continuing  the 
business  of  which  she  was  quite  ignorant.  In 
about  a  twelvemonth  she  followed  her  husband 
to  the  grave.  "  I  was  not  quite  thirteen," 
says  her  son,  "  when  this  happened  ;  my  little 
brother  was  hardly  two  ;  and  we  had  not  a 
relation  nor  a  friend  in  the  world." 

His  brother  was  now  sent  to  the  work- 
house, and  he  was  himself  taken  home  to  the 
house  of  a  person  named  Carlile,  who  was  his 
godfather,  and  had  seized  upon  whatever  his 
mother  had  left,  under  the  pretence  of  repay- 
ing himself  for  money  which  he  had  advanced 
to  her.  By  this  person,  William,  who  had 
before  learned  reading,  writing,  and  a  little 
arithmetic,  was  sent  again  to  school,  and  was 
beginning  to  make  considerable  progress  in 
the  last  branch  of  study  ;  but  in  about  three 
months  his  patron  grew  tired  of  the  expense, 
and  took  him  home,  with  the  view  of  employ- 
ing him  as  a  plough  boy.  An  injury,  however, 
which  he  had  received  some  years  before  on 
his  breast,  was  found  to  unfit  him  for  this  spe- 
cies of  labour  ;  and  it  was  next  resolved  that 
he  should  be  sent  out  to  Newfoundland  to  as- 
sist in  a  store  house.  But  upon  being  present- 
ed to  the  person  who  had  agreed  to  fit  him 
out,  he  was  declared  to  be  too  small,  and  this 
scheme  also  had  to  be  abandoned.     "  My 


godfather,"  says  he,  "  had  now  humbler  views 
for  me,  and  I  had  little  heart  to  resist  any  thing. 
He  proposed  to  send  me  on  board  one  of  the 
Torbay  fishing-boats.  I  ventured,  however,  to 
remonstrate  against  this,  and  tlie  matter  was 
compromised  by  my  consenting  to  go  on  board 
a  coaster.  A  coaster  was  speedily  found  for 
me  at  Brixham,  and  thither  I  went,  when  lit- 
tle more  than  thirteen." 

In  this  vessel  he  remained  for  nearly  a 
twelvemonth.  "  It  will  be  easily  conceived," 
he  remarks,  "  that  my  life  was  a  life  of  hard- 
ship. I  was  not  only  *  a  ship-boy  on  the  high 
and  giddy  mast,'  but  also  in  the  cabin,  where 
every  menial  ofRce  fell  to  my  lot  ;  yet,  if  I 
was  restless  and  discontented,  I  can  safely  say, 
it  was  not  so  much  on  account  of  this,  as  of 
my  being  precluded  from  all  possibility  of  read- 
ing ;  as  my  master  did  not  possess,  nor  do  I 
recollect  seeing  during  the  whole  time  of  my 
abode  with  him,  a  single  book  of  any  descrip- 
tion, except  the  '  Coasting  Pilot.'  " 

While  in  this  humble  situation,  however, 
and  seeming  to  liimself  almost  an  outcast  from 
the  world,  he  was  not  altogether  forgotten.  He 
had  broken  off  all  connection  with  Ashburton, 
and  where  his  godfather  lived;  but  the  wo- 
men of  Brixham,"  says  he,  "  who  travelled  to 
Ashburton  twice  a-week  with  fish,  and  who 
had  known  my  parents,  did  not  see  me  with- 
out kind  concern,  running  about  the  beach  in 
a  ragged  jacket  and  trowsers."  They  often 
mentioned  him  to  their  acquaintances  at  Ash- 
burton ;  and  the  tale  excited  so  much  commi- 
seration in  the  place,  that  his  godfather  at  last 
found  himself  obliged  to  send  for  him  home.  At 
this  time  he  wanted  some  months  of  fourteen. 
He  proceeds  with  his  own  story  as  follows  : — 

'«  After  the  holidays  I  returned  to  my  dar- 
ling pursuit — arithmetic  :  my  progress  was 
now  so  rapid,  that  in  a  few  months  1  was  at 
the  head  of  the  school,  and  qualified  to  assist 
my  master,  (E.  Furlong,)  on  any  extraordinary 
emergency.  As  he  usually  gave  me  a  trifle  on 
those  occasions,  it  raised  a  thought  in  me,  that 
by  engaging  with  him  as  a  regular  assistant, 
and  undertaking  the  instruction  of  a  few  even- 
ing scholars,  I  might,  with  a  little  additional 
aid,  be  enabled  to  support  myself.  God  knows, 
my  ideas  of  support  at  this  time  were  of  no 
very  extravagant  nature.  I  had,  besides,  an- 
other object  in  view  :  Hugh  Smerdon  (my 
first  master)  was  now  grown  old  and  infirm  : 
it  seemed  unlikely  that  he  should  hold  out 
above  three  or  four  years  ;  and  I  fondly  flat- 
tered myself  that,  notwithstanding  my  youth, 
I  might  possibly  be  appointed  to  succeed  him. 
I  was  in  my  fifleenth  year  when  I  built  these 
castles:  a' storm,  however,  was  collecting, 
which  unexpectedly  burst  upon  me,  and  swept 
them  all  away. 


"  On  mentioning  my  little  plan  to  Carlile,  he 
treated  it  with  the  utmost  contempt ;  and  told 
me,  in  his  turn,  that,  as  I  had  learned  enough, 
and  more  than  enough,  at  school,  he  must  be 
considered  as  having  fairly  discharged  his  duty, 
(so,  indeed,  he  had  ;)  he  added,  that  he  had 
been  negotiating  with  his  cousin,  a  shoemaker, 
of  some  respectability,  who  had  liberally 
agreed  to  take  me  without  a  fee,  as  an  appren- 
tice. I  was  so  shocked  at  this  intelligence, 
that  I  did  not  remonstrate  ;  but  went  in  sul- 
lenness  and  silence  to  my  new  master,  to  whom 
I  was  soon  after  bound,*  till  I  should  attain  the 
age  of  twenty-one." 

Up  to  this  period  his  reading  had  been  very 
limited,  the  only  books  he  had  perused,  beside 
the  Bible,  with  Avhich  he  was  well  acquainted, 
having  been  a  black-letter  romance,  called 
Parismus  and  Parismenes,  a  few  old  maga- 
zines, and  the  Imitation  of  Thomas  d  Kempis. 
"  As  I  hated  my  new  profession,"  he  conti- 
nues, "  with  a  perfect  hatred,  I  made  no  pro- 
gress in  it ;  and  was  consequently  little  re- 
garded in  the  family,  of  which  I  sank  by  de- 
grees into  the  common  drudge  :  this  did  not 
much  disquiet  me,  for  my  spirits  were  now 
humbled.  I  did  not,  however,  quite  resign  my 
hope  of  one  day  succeeding  to  Hugh  Smerdon, 
and  therefore  secretly  prosecuted  my  favour- 
ite study  at  every  interval  of  leisure.  These 
intervals  were  not  very  frequent,  and  when  the 
use  I  made  of  them  was  found  out,  they  were 
rendered  still  less  so.  I  could  not  guess  the 
motives  for  this  at  first ;  but  at  length  I  disco- 
vered that  my  master  destined  his  youngest  son 
for  the  situation  to  which  I  aspired. 

"  I  possessed,  at  this  time,  but  one  book  in 
the  world:  it  was  a  treatise  on  algebra,  given 
to  me  by  a  young  woman,  who  had  found  it  in 
a  lodging-house.  I  considered  it  as  a  treasure; 
but  it  was  a  treasure  locked  up;  for  it  supposed 
the  reader  to  be  well  acquainted  with  simple 
equation,  and  I  knew  nothing-  of  the  matter. 
My  master's  son  had  purchased  '  Fenning's 
Introduction:'  this  was  precisely  what  I  wanted 
— but  he  carefully  concealed  it  from  me,  and  I 
was  indebted  to  chance  alone  for  stumbling 
upon  his  hiding-place.  I  sat  up  for  the  great- 
est part  of  several  nights  successively,  and,  be- 
fore he  suspected  that  his  treatise  was  discover- 
ed, had  completely  mastered  it.  I  could  now 
enter  upon  my  own;  and  that  carried  me  pretty 
far  into  science.  This  was  not  done  without 
difficulty.  I  had  not  a  farthing  upon  earth, 
nor  a  friend  to  give  me  one:  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  therefore,  (in  despite  of  the  flippant  re- 
marks of  Lord  Orford,)  were,  for  the  most  part, 
as  completely  out  of  my  reach  as  a  crown  and 


*  "  My  indenture,  which  now  lies  before  me,  is 
dated  the  1st  of  January,  1772." 
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a  sceptre.  There  was,  indeed,  a  resource  ; 
but  the  utmost  caution  and  secrecy  were  ne- 
cessary in  applying  to  it.  I  beat  out  pieces  of 
leather  as  smooth  as  possible,  and  wrought  my 
problems  on  them  with  a  blunted  awl;  for  the 
rest,  my  memory  was  tenacious,  and  I  could 
multiply  and  divide  by  it  to  a  great  extent." 

No  situation,  it  is  obvious,  could  be  more 
unfavourable  for  study  than  this;  and  yet  we 
see  how  the  eagerstudent  succeeded  in  triumph- 
ing over  its  disadvantages,  contriving  to  work 
and  calculate  even  without  paper,  pens,  or  ink, 
by  the  aid  of  a  piece  of  leather  and  a  blunted 
awl.  Where  there  is  a  strong  determination 
to  attain  an  object,  it  is  generally  sufficient  of 
itself  to  create  the  means;  and  almost  any 
means  are  sufficient.  We  mistake  in  supposing 
that  there  is  only  one  way  of  doing  a  thing, 
namely,  that  in  which  it  is  commonly  done. 
Whenever  we  have  to  prove  it,  we  find  how 
rich  in  resources  is  necessity;  and  how  seldom 
it  is  that,  in  the  absence  of  the  ordinary  instru- 
ment, she  has  not  some  new  invention  to  supply 
its  place.  This  is  a  truth  which  studious  po- 
verty has  often  had  experience  of,  and  been  all 
the  better  for  experiencing;  for  difficulties  so 
encountered  and  subdued,  not  only  whet  inge- 
nuity, but  strengthen  a  man's  whole  intellectu- 
al and  moral  character,  and  fit  him  for  struggles 
and  achievements  in  after  life,  from  which 
other  spirits  less  hardily  trained  turn  away  in 
despair. 

At  last,  however,  Gifford  obtained  some  al- 
leviation of  his  extreme  penury.  He  had 
scarcely,  he  tells  us,  known  poetry  even  by 
name,  when  some  verses,  composed  by  one  of 
his  acquaintances,  tempted  him  to  try  what  he 
could  do  in  the  same  style,  and  he  succeeded  in 
producing  a  few  rhymes.  As  successive  little 
incidents  inspired  his  humble  muse,  he  produced 
several  more  compositions  of  a  similar  descrip- 
tion, till  he  had  got  together  about  a  dozen  of 
them.  "  Certainly,"  says  he,  "  nothing  on 
earth  was  ever  so  deplorable;"  but  such  as  they 
were,  they  procured  him  not  a  little  fame 
among  his  associates,  and  he  began  at  last  to 
be  sometimes  invited  to  repeat  them  to  other 
circles.  "  The  repetitions  of  which  I  speak," 
he  continues,  "  were  always  attended  with  ap- 
plause, and  sometimes  vvith  favours  more  sub- 
stantial; little  collections  were  now  and  then 
made,  and  I  have  received  sixpence  in  an  even- 
ing. To  one  who  had  long  lived  in  the  abso- 
lute want  of  money,  such  a  resource  seemed  a 
Peruvian  mine:  [  furnished  myself  by  degrees 
with  paper,  &c.,  and,  what  was  of  more  im- 
portance, with  books  of  geometry  and  of  the 
higher  branches  of  algebra,  which  I  cautiously 
concealed.  Poetry,  even  at  this  time,  was  no 
amusement  of  mine:  it  was  subservient  to  other 
purposes;  and  I  only  had  recourse  to  it  when 
I  wanted  money  for  my  mathematical  pursuits." 

But  even  this  resource  was  soon  taken  from 
him.  His  master,  having  heard  of  his  verse- 
making,  was  so  incensed  both  at  what  he  deem- 
ed the  idleness  of  the  occupation,  and  especially 
at  some  satirical  allusions  to  himself,  or  his 
customers,  upon  which  the  young  poet  had  un- 
wisely ventured,  that  he  seized  upon  and  car- 
ried away  ail  his  books  and  papers,  and  even 
prohibited  him  in  the  strictest  manner  trom 
ever  again  repeating  a  line  of  his  compositions. 


This  severe  stroke  was  followed  by  another 
which  reduced  him  to  utter  despair.  The  mas- 
ter of  the  free  school,  to  whom  he  had  never 
resigned  the  hope  of  succeeding,  died,  and  an- 
other person  was  appointed  to  the  situation, 
not  much  older  tiian  Gifford,  and  who,  he  says, 
was  certainly  not  so  well  qualified  for  it  as 
himself.  "I  look  back,"  he  proceeds,  "on 
that  part  of  my  life  which  immediately  followed 
this  event  with  little  satisfaction;  it  was  a  pe- 
riod of  gloom,  and  savage  unsociabihty;  by 
degrees  1  sunk  into  a  kind  of  corporeal  stupor; 
or,  if  roused  into  activity  by  the  spirit  of  youth, 
wasted  the  exertion  in  splenetic  and  vexatious 
tricks,  which  alienated  the  few  acquaintances 
which  compassion  had  yet  left  me." 

But  his  despondency  and  discontent  seem  to 
have  gradually  given  way  to  the  natural  buoy- 
ancy of  his  disposition;  some  evidences  of 
kindly  feeling  from  those  around  him  tended  a 
good  deal  to  tnitigate  his  recklessness;  and, 
especially  as  the  term  of  his  apprenticeship 
drew  towards  a  close,  his  former  aspirations 
and  hopes  began  to  return  to  him.  He  had 
spent,  however,  nearly  six  years  at  his  uncon- 
genial employment,  before  any  decided  pros- 
pect of  deliverance  opened  upon  him.  "  In 
this  humble  and  obscure  state,"  says  he, "  poor 
beyond  the  common  lot,  yet  flattering  my  am- 
bition with  day  dreams  which  perhaps  would 
never  have  been  realized,  I  was  found,  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  my  age,  by  William  Cookes- 
ley, — a  name  never  to  be  pronounced  by  me 
without  veneration.  The  lamentable  doggerel 
which  I  have  already  mentioned,  and  which  had 
passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  among  people  of 
my  own  degree,  had  by  some  accident  or  other 
reached  his  ear,  and  given  him  a  curiosity  to 
enquire  after  the  author."  W.  Cookesley, 
who  was  a  surgeon,  and  not  rich,  having  learnt 
Gifford"s  history  from  himself,  became  so  much 
interested  in  his  favour,  that  he  determined  to 
rescue  him  from  his  obscurity.  "  The  plan," 
says  Gifford,  "  that  occurred  to  him,  was  natu- 
rally that  which  had  so  often  suggested  itself  to 
me.  There  were,  indeed,  several  obstacles  to 
be  overcome.  My  hand-writing  was  bad,  and 
my  language  very  incorrect;  but  nothing  could 
slacken  the  zeal  of  this  excellent  man.  He 
procured  a  few  of  my  poor  attempts  at  rhyme, 
dispersed  them  among  his  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances, and,  when  my  name  was  become  some- 
what familiar  to  them,  set  on  foot  a  subscrip- 
tion for  my  relief.  I  still  preserve  the  original 
paper;  its  title  was  not  very  magnificent, 
though  it  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  wishes  of 
my  heart.  It  ran  thus:  '  A  subscription  for 
purchasing  the  remainder  of  the  time  of  Wil- 
liam Gifford,  and  for  enabling  him  to  improve 
himself  in  writing  and  English  grammar.'  Few 
contributed  more  than  five  shillings,  and  none 
went  beyond  ten  and  sixpence, — enough,  liovv- 
ever,  was  collected  to  free  me  from  my  appren- 
ticeship, and  to  maintain  me  for  a  few  months, 
during  which  I  assiduously  attended  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Smerdon." 

The  rest  of  the  story  may  be  very  compen- 
diously told.  The  difficulties  of  the  poor 
scholar  were  now  over,  for  his  patrons  were 
so  much  pleased  with  the  progress  he  made, 
during  this  short  period,  that,  upon  its  expira- 
tion, they  renewed  their  bounty,  and  maintain- 


ed him  at  school  another  year.  "  Such  liber- 
ality," he  remarks,  "  was  not-lost  upon  me  ;  I 
grew  anxious  to  make  the  best  return  in  my 
power,  and  I  redoubled  my  diligence.  Now 
that  I  am  sunk  into  indolence,  I  look  back 
with  some  degree  of  scepticism  to  the  exer- 
tions of  that  period."  In  two  years  and  two 
months  from  what  he  calls  the  day  of  his  eman- 
cipation, he  was  pronounced  by  his  master 
to  be  fit  for  the  University  ;  and  a  small  office 
having  been  obtained  for  him  by  W.  Cookes- 
ley's  exertions  at  Oxford,  he  was  entered  for 
Exeter  College,  that  gentleman  undertaking  to 
provide  the  additional  means  necessary  to  en- 
able him  to  live  till  he  should  take  his  degree. 
W.  Gifford's  first  patron  died  before  his  pro- 
tege had  time  to  fulfil  the  good  man's  fond  an- 
ticipations of  his  future  celebrity  ;  but  he  af- 
terwards found  in  Lord  Grosvenor,  another 
much  more  able,  though  it  was  impossible  that 
any  other  could  have  shown  more  zeal,  to  ad- 
vance his  interests.  A  long  and  prosperous 
hfe,  during  which  he  acquired  a  distinguished 
name  in  the  literary  world,  was  the/  ample  com- 
pensation for  the  humiliation  and  hardships  of 
his  youth.  He  was  the  Editor,  for  many  years, 
of  the  '  Quarterly  Review,'  which  was  placed 
under  his  management  at  its  commencement 
in  1809  ; — and  which  attained  the  most  distin- 
guished success,  in  a  great  degree  through  his 
judicious  and  careful  attention  to  its  conduct. 
The  narrative  from  which  we  have  extracted 
the  preceding  pages,  and  which  is  so  interest- 
ingly written,  that  we  have  generally  preferred 
retaining  the  original  words  in  our  abridge- 
ment, is  prefixed  to  his  English  version  of  Ju- 
venal ;  the  first  edition  of  which  appeared  in 
1802.  He  died  in  London,  on  the  31st  of 
December,  1826,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his 
age.  It  is  a  beautiful  circumstance  in  his  his- 
tory, and  one  which  shows  how  a  generous 
act  sometimes  receives  even  a  worldly  reward, 
that  he  left  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  to  the  son 
of  his  first  most  kind  and  disinterested  patron, 
William  Cookesley. 

THE  EYE. 

The  miracle  of  light  would  have  been  totally 
useless,  and  the  lovely  paradise  of  earth  would 
have  been  to  man  still  a  dark  and  dreary  de- 
sert, had  there  not  been  the  twin  miracle  of  an 
organ  of  commensurate  delicacy  to  perceive 
the  light,  viz.  of  the  eye;  in  which  there  is  the 
round  cornea  of  such  perfect  transparency, 
placed  exactly  in  the  anterior  centre  of  the 
ball,  (and  elsewhere  it  had  been  useless,)  then 
exactly  behind  this,  the  beautiful  curtain  the 
iris,  with  its  pupil  dilating  and  contracting  to 
suit  the  intensity  of  light  ;  and  exactly  behind 
this  again,  the  chrystalline  lens,  having  many 
qualities  which  only  complex  structure  in  hu- 
man art  can  attain,  and  by  the  entering  light 
forming  on  the  retina  beautiful  pictures  or  im- 
ages of  the  objects  in  front, — the  most  sensible 
part  of  the  retina  being  where  the  images  fall. 
Of  these  parts  and  conditions,  had  any  one  been 
otherwise  than  as  it  is,  the  whole  eye  had  been 
useless,  and  light  useless,  and  the  great  uni- 
verse useless  to  man,  for  he  could  not  have  ex- 
isted in  it.  Then,  further,  we  find  that  the 
precious  organ  the  eye  is  placed,  not  as  if  by 
accident,  somewhere  neair  the  centre  of  the 
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person,  but  aloft  on  a.  proud  eminence,  where 
it  becomes  the  glorious  watch-tower  of  the 
soul ;  and  again,  not  so  that  to  alter  its  direc- 
tion the  whole  person  must  turn,  but  in  the 
head,  which,  on  a  pivot  of  admiral  structure, 
moves  while  the  body  is  at  rest;  the  ball  of  the 
eye,  moreover,  being  furnished  with  muscles, 
which,  as  the  will  directs,  turn  it  with  the  ra- 
pidity of  lightning,  to  sweep  round  the  hori- 
zon, or  take  in  the  whole  heavenly  concave. 
Then  is  the  delicate  orb,  secured  in  a  strong 
socket  of  bone,  and  there  is  over  this  the  arch- 
ed eyebrow,  as  a  cushion  to  destroy  the  shock 
of  blows,  and  with  its  inclined  hairs  to  turn 
aside  the  descending  perspiration  which  might 
incommode  ;  then  is  there  the  soft  and  pliant 
eyelid,  with  its  beauteous  fringes,  incessantly 
wiping  the  polished  surface,  and  the  lachrymal 
glands  above,  of  which  moisture  the  superfluity, 
by  a  fine  mechanism,  is  sent  into  the  nose, 
there  to  be  evaporated  by  the  current  of  the 
breath.  Still  further,  instead  of  there  being 
only  one  so  precious  an  organ,  there  are  two, 
lest  one,  by  accident,  should  be  destroyed  ; 
but  which  two  have  so  entire  a  sympathy,  that 
they  act  together  as  only  one  more  perfect: 
then  the  sense  of  sight  continues  perfect  during 
the  period  of  growth  from  birth  to  maturity, 
although  the  distance  from  the  lens  to  the  re- 
tina is  constantly  varying,  and  the  pure  liquid 
which  fills  the  eye,  if  rendered  turbid  by  disease 
or  accident,  is,  by  the  actions  of  life,  although 
its  source  be  the  thick  red  blood,  gradually  re- 
stored to  transparency.  The  mind  which  can 
suppose  or  admit  that  within  any  limits  of  time, 
even  a  single  such  organ  of  vision  could  have 
been  produced  by  accident,  or  without  design; 
and  still  more  that  the  millions  which  now  exist 
on  earth,  all  equally  perfect,  can  have  sprung 
from  accident;  or  that  the  millions  of  millions 
in  past  ages  were  all  but  accidents,  and  that 
the  endless  millions  throughout  the  animal  cre- 
ation, where  each  requires  a  most  peculiar  fit- 
ness to  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the 
animal,  can  be  accident — must  surely  be  of  ex- 
traordinary character,  or  must  have  received 
ail  unhappy  bias  in  its  education. — Athenceum. 


From  the  Christian  Teacher's  Manual,  for  Oct.  1829. 

ACCOUNT  OF  A  BEAVER  COLONY. 

It  is  now  about  twenty  years  since  I  accom- 
panied a  trading  party  on  a  journey  to  Detroit, 
where  we  were  to  stay  some  time  to  procure 
furs  from  the  Indians. 

We  had^jenetrated  far  into  the  interior  of 
the  country,  and  had  encamped  for  the  night 
in  the  midst  of  an  Indian  village,  situated  on 
the  borders  of  a  clear  and  swift  stream,  which 
emptied  into  Lake  Michigan. 

After  we  had  succeeded  in  gaining  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Indians,  they  permitted  us  to  go 
one  at  a  time,  and  watch  the  operations  of  the 
beavers,  and  notwithstanding  all  I  had  heard  I 
could  not  but  be  astonished  at  the  wonderful 
powers  with  which  our  Creator  has  endowed 
them. 

The  river  was  about  a  hundred  feet  wide  at 
this  place,  and  they  had  constructed  across  it  a 
solid  dam,  as  much  as  twelve  feet  at  the  base. 
The  Indians  told  us  they  had  laboured  in  the 
construction  of  this  with  wonderful  perseve- 
rance.   A  large  tree,  tlie  size  round  the  trunk 


of  a  man's  body,  had  first  been  sawed  off  by 
their  teeth,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  fell  across 
the  stream — then  they  sawed  off  the  branches 
that  it  might  lay  level  ;  many  working  together, 
with  the  greatest  zeal  and  industry.  Some  of 
them  at  the  same  time  traversed  the  banks  of 
the  river  and  cut  down  smaller  trees.  These 
they  cut  into  equal  lengths,  sharpened  at  one 
end — dragged  them  by  land  to  tlie  margin  of 
the  river,  and  then  by  water  to  the  place  where 
they  were  going  to  build.  Some  of  them 
plunged  to  the  bottom  and  dug  holes  wilh  their 
fore  feet,  to  receive  the  points  of  these  stakes, 
while  others  supported  them  against  the  tree 
which  had  before  been  laid  across.  Others 
brought  earth  and  filled  all  the  interstices  be 
tween  the  piles.  These  piles  consisted' of  se 
veral  rows  of  stakes  of  equal  heights,  placed 
opposite  to  each  other,  and  extending  from  one 
bank  of  (he  river  to  the  other.  The  stakes 
facing  the  lower  part  of  the  river  were  placed 
perpendicularly  ;  but  those  which  were  oppos- 
ed to  the  river  sloped  upwards  to  sustain  the 
pressure  of  the  water  ;  so  that  the  bank  which 
was  twelve  feet  wide  at  the  base,  is  reduced  to 
two  or  three  at  the  top. 

They  had  taken  another  precaution,  also, 
against  inundation ;  they  had  made  sloping 
holes  through  the  thinnest  part  of  the  embank 
ment  to  allow  the  surface  water  to  escape,  that 
it  might  set  with  less  force  against  the  dam. 
When  we  made  our  first  visit  to  them,  they  had 
already  separated  into  smaller  societies,  and 
were  making  their  separate  habitations  all  along 
the  margin  of  the  river.  There  were  about 
twenty  of  these  parties  with  as  many  cabins 
nearly  finished — there  were  two  openings  in 
each,  one  for  going  to  the  land,  and  the  other 
for  plunging  into  the  water.  The  buildings 
varied  slightly  both  in  shape  and  size,  some 
being  round,  others  oval  ;  some  of  those  con- 
sisted of  two  or  three  stories  ;  the  walls  were 
about  two  feet  thick,  raised  upon  plank  which 
served  both  for  foundations  and  floors  to  their 
houses.  These  houses,  which  were  of  but  one 
story,  rose  perpendicularly  only  a  few  feet,  and 
then  curved  in,  terminating  in  a  dome  or  vault- 
ed roof.  They  were  all  very  solid  and  neatly 
plastered  both  within  and  without.  The  bea- 
vers were  very  busy  when  I  first  saw  them,  in 
completing  their  plastering,  using  their  tails  to 
mix  the  mortars  and  their  foot  in  putting  it  on. 

One  day  while  I  was  busy  watching  them, 
a  heavy  shower  came  on  so  suddenly  that  I  had 
not  noticed  its  approacii.  The  wind  blew  very 
tempestuously  all  the  time;  and  it  was  not  till 
the  storm  had  considerably  abated  that  I  could 
look  about  me,  and  observe  the  condition  of 
my  friends,  the  beavers.  When  I  did  so,  I 
could  not  but  remark,  with  surprise,  how  com- 
fortably and  perfectly  sheltered  they  had  been. 
They  had  retreated  to  the  inside  of  their  cabins, 
where  neither  wind  nor  rain  could  get  at  them. 
I  observed  large  trees  rooted  up,  and  fragments 
hurled  from  the  rocks;  but  the  houses  of  the 
beavers  stood  perfectly  firm,  and  were  quite 
dry  on  the  inside,  for  by  this  time  I  had  got 
familiar  enough  to  take  a  peep  without  dis- 
turbing them  at  all. 

Different  materials,  wood,  stone,  and  a  kind 
of  sandy  earth,  were  used  in  the  construction 
of  these  houses;  the  wood  was  principally  that 


of  alders,  willows,  and  poplars,  which  grew  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and  were  more  easily 
cut,  stripped  of  their  bark,  and  transported, 
than  heavier  or  more  solid  trees  could  have 
been.  The  beavers  cut  them  off  about  a  fctot 
from  the  ground.  They  do  this  in  a  sitting 
posture,  and  enjoy  at  the  same  time  the  plea- 
sure of  gnawing  the  bark  and  wood,  which  is 
their  favourite  food.  After  the  cabins  were 
finished,  the  beavers  employed  themselves  in 
laying  in  ample  stores  of  provisions.  This 
seemed  to  be  done  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  cabin  and  the  number  of  its  inha- 
bitants: and  the  Indians  fold  us  that  they  never 
|)illaged  from  one  another.  Some  families 
consisted  of  only  three  or  four  individuals ;  the 
largest  cabins  contained  thirty,  but  generally 
there  were  from  ten  to  fourteen  inhabiting  one 
dwelling. 

They  never  quarrel  with  one  another ;  when 
danger  approaches,  they  give  notice  by  striking 
their  tails  on  the  water.  Some,  on  such  oc- 
casions, plunge  into  the  water  for  security; 
others  conceal  themselves  within  their  walls, 
which  no  animal  will  attempt  either  to  enter 
or  to  overturn. 

I  was  charmed  with  the  neatness  of  these 
houses ;  the  floors  were  spread  with  the  green 
branches  of  the  box  and  fir  trees,  and  were 
always  quite  clean.  The  window  that  faces 
the  water  answers  for  a  balcony  to  receive  the 
fresh  air,  and  for  the  purpose  of  bathing.  Those 
windows  are  made  high  enough  to  prevent 
being  stopped  up  with  ice,  which  is  often  two 
or  three  feet  thick  on  the  river;  it  is  very  im- 
[)ortant  to  the  beavers  to  keep  up  a  free  com- 
munication with  the  water;  they  often  swim  for 
a  considerable  distance  under  the  ice  ;  and 
their  favourite  position,  when  in  their  houses, 
seemed  to  be  sitting  on  an  end  at  their  win- 
dows, with  the  lower  part  of  their  body  in 
water. 

In  September,  they  collect  their  provisions. 
From  this  time  till  the  close  of  winter,  they 
remain  in  their  cabins,  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their 
labour,  and  the  pleasures  of  society.  This  is 
their  time  of  repose.  In  the  spring  they  se- 
parate ;  the  males  retire  into  the  country  to 
enjoy  the  pleasures  and  fruits  of  the  season. 
They  return,  however,  occasionally,  to  their 
cabins,  but  dwell  there  no  more.  The  females 
continue  in  their  cabins,  and  are  occupied  in 
nursing,  protecting  and  rearing  their  younsr, 
which  are  in  a  few  weeks  in  a  condition  to 
follow  their  dams.  The  beavers  do  not  as- 
semble again  until  autumn,  unless  their  banks 
or  cabins  be  injured  by  inundations,  for  when 
this  happens,  they  suddenly  collect  their  forces 
and  repair  the  breaches  they  have  made. 

From  the  Friends'  (English)  Monthly  Magazine,  (iti  Mo.  1830. 
PETRA. 

In  the  neigbourhood  of  Mount  Seir,  (of  Edom  or 
Tdumea)  are  extensive  ruins  of  a  large  city,  and  most 
wonderful  remains  of  dwellings  in  the  clefts  of  the 
rock,  "holding  the  height  of  the  hill  with  a  nest  as 
high  as  the  eagle." — Dialogues  on  the  Bible,    p.  33. 

"  For  my  sword  shall  be  bathed  in  heaven:  behold 
it  shall  come  down  upon  Idumea,  and  upon  the  people 
of  my  curse  to  judgment."    Isaiah  xxxiv.  5. 

Yes,  there  thou  art,  imperishable  rock ! 
Thou  canst  not  all  decay :  the  fearful  shock 
That  swept  thy  dweller  from  his  mountain  cave 
Still  left  thee  there — the  stone  o'er  Edom's  grave  '. 
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How  is  Idumea  falTii '.  where  princes  trod, 
By  man  deserted  and  accurs'd  of  God  ! 
Speak  wliat  thou  wcrt,  ere  ruin's  witherino;  hand 
Fix'd  its  cold  grasp  o'er  Edom's  wasted  land  ! 
'Twas  there,  the  palm  upreared  its  wavy  head  ; 
'Twas  there  the  rose  its  gale  of  odour  shed  ; 
'Twas  tiiere,  thy  hills  and  tliy  rich  gales  among, 
Swell'd  the  deep  pathos  of  Idumea's  song  : 
It  wakes  no  more  ;  mute  is  that  tuneful  strain, 
That  sung  Arcturus  and  the  starry  train — 
Mute  is  that  voice  whose  mystic  truth  foretold 
The  reign  of  Shiloh  in  the  days  of  old. 
Meek  suffering  Job!  'twas  there  thy  patient  soul 
Afflicted,  bow'd  not  to  the  Fiend's  control, 
But  calmly  steadfast,  with  a  tranquil  glow, 
Beam'd  tliro'  the  tempest  of  concentred  woe  ; 
And  proved  how  Faith,  tho'  sorrow  load  her  wing, 
Can  heal  the  venom  of  the  serpent's  sting. 
Yes — all  is  changed  ;  earth's  fatness  still  remains  ; 
But  Esau's  blessing  dies  in  Ishmael's  chains. 
Tho'  weeping  Eve  her  urn  of  freshness  pours. 
Earth  will  not  give,  when  man  neglects  her  stores, 
No  golden  plenty  pays  the  ploughman's  care, 
'Tis  desolation  all,  and  blasting  there  ! 
Esau,  where  art  thou  ?  Can  thy  children  say  ? 
And  thy  long  line  of  princes,  where  are  they  ? 
All,  all  have  perished;  not  a  child  may  own 
Thy  name,  nor  Edom's  nobles  fill  thy  throne. 
No  foot  of  mortal  dares  thy  wilds  to  trace. 
Save  the  far-wandering  tribes  of  Ishmael's  race  : 
E'en  they  possess  thee  not,  they  may  not  roam 
The  dizzy  maze  to  thine  aerial  home. 
None  but  the  eagle  holds  thy  rocky  cleft. 
That  home  among  the  stars  which  thou  hast  left. 
'Tis  not  the  giant  task  their  hands  achieved, 
By  thine  own  terror  were  thy  sons  deceived. 
Their  everlasting  caves  alone  can  tell 
How  God  but  spake  and  trembling  Esau  fell. 
No  eye  unpunished  shall  thy  heights  explore, 
Jehovah's  curse  has  veil'd  their  secrets  o'er. 
Then  pause,  O  !  traveller,  nor  thy  God  defy, 
''  For  he  who  passeth  through  shall  surely  die. 
Lamented  Burckhardt !  haply,  hadst  thou  known 
That  fatal  truth,  thy  life  were  now  thine  own; 
Tbou  didst  pass  through — but  hands  that  ought  to 
greet, 

Tore  off  the  rags  that  bound  thy  bleeding  feet ; 
Thou  didst  pass  through, — but  at  thy  parting  tread, 
Disease  walked  forth  in  darkness — thou  art  dead  ! 
Almighty  Spirit !  not  a  word  shall  fail 
Thy  Seers  have  uttered  in  prophetic  tale. 
fJigh  One  of  old  !  'tis  thine  the  awful  power. 
To  hide  thy  fury  'til  destruction's  liour. 
It  was  thy  voice  that  spake  ;  its  breath  of  fire. 
Thrilled  the  deep  chords  of  Salem's  ancient  lyre, 
And  Esau's  glory  fled.    Thou  did'st  recal. 
How  Edom  triumph'd  o'er  thy  people's  fall; 
Tho\i  did'st  recal  the  plaintive  notes  that  sung. 
How  Salem's  harp  on  Babel's  willow  hung. 
But  not  for  ever  shall  that  harp  be  still. 
It  yet  shall  sound,  and  all  thy  word  fulfil ; 
When  Israel's  wanderers,  like  the  dove,  once  more 
Shall  find  their  ark,  on  Palestina's  shore  : 
Yet,  not  in  thee  shall  joyous  tones  be  heard, 
Land  of  each  beast  unclean  and  hateful  bird! 
O'er  the  drear  wastes  the  screaming  vultures  fly. 
And  the  rough  he-goals  to  their  fellows  cry  ; 
The  screech-owl  nestles  in  thy  ruined  walls. 
And  fearful  scorpions  guard  thy  lonely  halls. 
Land  of  unutterable  wralhl  may  he 
JkVho  owns  no  God  with  wonder  gaze  on  thee. 
Thou  art  that  Edoni,  where,  a  new-born  child, 
Cradled  among  thy  rocks,  fair  science  sniil'd  ; 
But  wisdom  flows  no  more  from  Teman's  fount, 
Nor  understanding  out  ot"  Esau's  mount. 
Thou  art  that  I'etra,  vvliose  unconquered  might 
Could  dare  the  world  tojoin  in  battle  fight. 
Thron'd  in  thy  bulwarks  of  elcrnal  stone. 
Thou  could'nt  look  <lo\vn  on  war  unmoved,  alone. 
Strong  in  thyself,  by  nature  still  more  strong, 
Secure  thou  sal'sl  above  the  embattled  throng, 
Andsaidst  in  scorn,  ^'llall  mortals  bring  me  ilown.' 
Alas!  uninindl'ul  of  Jehovah'.s  frown. 
He  saw  thy  pride  of  heart  and  struck  the  blow. 
And  He  th'  iinniortat  laid  thy  greatness  low. 
Yes,  there  thou  art, — a  mournful  grandournow, 
Haugs  like  a  cloud  around  ihy  blasted  brow, 


Still  undestroyed,  it  tells  what  thou  hast  been, 
O  !  Petra,  what  thou  art. — Turn  to  that  scene, 
(To  thee  those  rocks  their  solemn  warning  give,) 
Turn,  unbeliever,  turn,  confess  thy  God  and  live. 

GOOLCHEEN. 


In  continuation  of  the  notes  and  observations 
made  in  his  late  visit  to  the  eastward,  as  publish- 
ed in  the  Miscellaneous  Repository,  the  editor,  in  the 
last  number,  under  date  of  New-York,  6  ino.  21st, 
1830,  after  a  few  preliminary  remarks  which  need 
not  be  repeated,  thus  proceeds  : — 

In  a  former  number,  I  suggested,  what  must  have 
appeared  very  reasonable  on  the  slightest  reflection — 
that  the  Friends  on  whom  it  devolved  to  disown  Elias 
Hicks,  were  in  possession  of  many  important  facts 
relating  to  his  doctrines,  which  were  not  contained 
in  his  printed  sermons  or  printed  letters.  And  though 
I  consider  the  mass  of  evidence  already  exhibited 
against  him,  from  those  sources  which  his  advocates 
acknowledge  to  be  genuine,  must  establish  the  un- 
soundness of  his  principles  beyond  all  question,  in 
the  minds  of  the  impartial — yet  it  is  but  an  act  of 
justice  to  Society,  and  to  the  cause  of  Christianity,  to 
state  some  facts,  which  have  not  heretofore  been  pub- 
lished. The  papers  to  which  1  allude,  have  but  re- 
cently come  into  my  hands,  and  in  some  instances, 
not  without  reluctance  on  the  part  of  those  who  had 
them  in  possession.  That  they  have  been  withheld 
till  this  time,  will  show  the  tenderness  and  forbearance 
which  has  been  extended  towards  Elias  Hicks,  while 
those  who  pursued  this  course  of  conduct,  have  been 
charged  with  every  grade  of  illiberality  of  feeling- 
with  persecution,  misrepresentation  and  falsehood. 
Doctrines  which  have  been  promulgated  have  been 
denied — and  thus  a  claim  to  the  character  of  the 
Society  of  P'riends  has  been  attempted  to  be  sustained. 
There  is  still  in  the  possession  of  Friends  a  vast  bo- 
dy of  evidence  in  relation  to  the  views  of  Elias  Hicks, 
which  he  has  disclosed  in  his  preaching,  letters,  and 
conversation.  How  far  his  advocates  may  draw 
these  into  public  view,  we  must  leave.  But  1  should 
suppose  that  even  these  must  see  that  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  cover  the  unsoundness  of  Elias  Hicks, 
or  extricate  themselves  from  the  responsibility  of  his 
doctrines. 

In  the  Fifth  month  1827,  Elias  Hicks  remarked  in 
his  own  monthly  meeting,  that  he  had  never  heard 
the  character  of  Christ  so  much  lowered,  as  he  had 
done  that  day.  Four  Friends,  Bartholomew  Wistar, 
Jonathan  Kamsdell,  Joshua  Kimber,  and  Lindley 
Murray  Moore,  paid  him  a  visit,'  one  of  the  objects 
of  which  was  to  enquire  if  he  intended  his  reuiarks 
to  apply  to  Elizabeth  Robson,  from  England,  who 
had  been  extensively  engaged  in  the  ministry  in  that 
meeting.  When  inquired  of,  he  admitted  that  such 
was  his  intention.  She  had  said  in  the  meeting  : 
"  that  it  was  derogatory  to  the  character  of  Christlo 
say  that  he  was  enlightened  as  ive  are  enlighttned,  for 
he  is  the  true  light  that  enlightenetli  every  man  that 
Cometh  into  the  world,  thefefore  he  is  tlie  fountain 
of  light,  and  we  derive  all  our  lioht  from  him,  the 
same  as  the  outward  world  is  enlightened  by  the  out- 
ward sun.  It  would  be  improper  to  say  the  light  we 
receive  from  the  sun,  is  the  sun  itself."  He  admit- 
ted that  this  was  about  what  she  had  said,  but  assert- 
ed that  it  was  very  contradictory.  This  led  to  a 
pretty  extensive  conversation  on  a  variety  of  his 
particular  opinions.  It  was  stated  to  him  that  he  had 
been  accused  of  denying  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  He 
said  the  accusation  was  false,  for  he  believed  his  di- 
vinity as  fully  as  any  one.  On  being  closely  ques- 
tioned in  what  way  he  believed  in  his  divinity,  he 
said,  that  lie  believed  in  it  the  same  as  in  any  other 
good  man,  and  all  that  made  him  different  from 
other  men  was,  that  by  greater  faithfulness  he  had 
attained  to  a  higher  stale  of  perfection  than  other 
I  men.  On  being  told  that  the  apostle  Paul  said,"  In 
him  dwelt  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily;" 
he  replied  :  "Who  cares  for  Paul  ?  1  don't.  His  opi- 
nion is  no  more  to  me  than  that  of  any  other  man.'' 
He  was  again  reminded  that  tho  Apostle  said  that  he 
was  "  over  all,  God,  blessed  forever."  He  answered 
tliat  it  was  no  proof  to  him  ;  for  he  considered  that 
the  Aposlli)  luicw  no  more  about  it  than  we  might 


know.  The  Friends  asked  him  how  much  of  the 
Scriptures  he  believed  ?  "  Just  as  much,"  was  his 
answer,  "  as  ia  immediately  revealed  to  me,  and  no 
more."  "  Of  what  use,"  said  he,  "  are  all  the  mira- 
cles of  the  New  Testament  to  us  ?  We  do  not  know 
that  they  are  true,  for  we  never  saw  any  of  them ; 
and  a  miracle  is  no  miracle  to  us,  unless  we  see  it : 
and  we  are  not  in  possession  of  sufficient  evidence 
to  establish  their  credit.  Do  you  believe,"  continu- 
ed he,  "  all  the  Bible  ?"  On  being  toid  it  was  estab- 
lished on  too  firm  authority  to  be  doubted,  he  said  : 
"  Do  you  believe  the  story  of  the  witch  of  Endor,  of 
Sampson's  foxes,  and  such  trumpery  !" 

He  was  asked,  whether  he  would  think  it  proper 
to  say  "  our  Lord  and  Saviour  George  Fox?"  With 
some  hesitation  he  said  yes,  if  we  mean  the  divine 
spirit  in  him.  On  being  told  that  Christ  was  fre- 
quently worshipped,  he  at  first  denied  it,  but  when 
several  instances  were  recited,  he  said  that  it  arose 
from  weakness  and  ignorance,  and  that  there  was  no 
proof  that  it  was  acceptable  to  him.  They  cited  a 
number  of  instances  from  Scripture  to  prove  that  it 
was  acceptable,  the  authority  of  which  he  would  not 
admit.  He  was  reminded  of  Christ's  extraordinary 
entrance  into  Jerusalem,  and  was  asked  whether  suci) 
adoration  would  be  proper  to  be  shown  to  any  man  ? 
and  whether  it  would  not  be  the  height  of  blasphemy 
in  any  man  to  show  or  to  receive  it To  this  he  found 
much  difficulty  to  frame  a  reply. 

The  conversation  turned  on  the  garden  of  Eden, 
in  which  he  advanced  his  favourite  notion  on  that 
subject,  denying  that  there  ever  was  such  a  place. 
He  said  that  "  the  tree  of  life,  and  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge of  good  and  evil,  were  both  one."  On  being 
asked  what  they  were,  he  said,  "  God  himself."  In 
relation  to  Adam,  he  said  that  his  offence  was  a  very 
small  one,  that  lie  was  immediately  restored  to  fa- 
vour, and  we  never  read  of  his  disobedience  again. 
In  speaking  of  Robert  Barclay,  he  said,  "  I  fully 
agree  with  him."  One  of  the  company  turned  to 
[the  Apology]  and  read  what  Barclay  says  on  the 
atonement.  "  That,"  said  he,  "  I  do  not  believe,  I 
believe  the  greatest  part  of  Barclay,  but  as  he  wrote 
in  a  dark  age,  he  was  obliged  to  admit  some  things 
which  ho  did  not  believe,  in  compliance  with  the 
prejudices  of  the  times."  He  asserted  that  Friends 
had  no  doctrines  which  they  must  believe,  as  a  Soci- 
ety, except  the  inward  light.  He  was  asked  why  the 
meeting  for  sufferings  had,  from  time  to  time,  pub- 
lished Barclay,  Phipps,  and  many  other  works  on  the 
doctrines  of  the  Societ)',  if  we  had  no  doctrines  ?  He 
replied  that  he  believed  the  greater  part  of  them. 

He  asserted  that  Christ  never  forgave  sins  while 
he  was  on  earth.  All  the  power  he  had  was  to  heal 
tiie  bodies  of  men.  He  was  then  asked  how  he  could 
cast  seven  devils  out  of  Mary  Magdalene  and  what 
those  devils  were?  The  reply  to  this  was,  that  they 
were  her  evil  dispositions.  But  then  he  found  it  ini- 
possible  to  reconcile  his  two  assertions. 

He  was  told  that  the  doctrines  he  now  promulgat- 
ed, were  very  dificrent  from  what  he  held  twenty 
years  ago,  in  reoard  to  the  Scriptures  and  the  divini- 
ty of  Christ.  He  replied:  "many  things  1  then  ad- 
vanced were  traditional,  but  since  that,  by  attention 
to  the  divine  light,  I  have  made  great  udvanceiuenl, 
and  have  seen  many  things  difierent;  aud  1  am  now 
sure  I  am  right.''  In  calling  his  altefition  to  the 
first  chapter  of  John,  and  requesting  him  to  recon- 
cile it  to  his  opinions  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  he 
confessed  he  did  not  understand  it.  He  asserted  that 
it  was  necessary  to  be  under  divine  inspiration,  to  be 
able  to  translate  the  Bible  correctly. — He  was  asked 
why  the  prophet,  in  allusion  to  Christ,  called  liim  the 
mighty  God,  &c.  He  denied  that  that  was  intended 
to  be  applied  to  Christ,  but  did  not  tell  to  whom  it 
did  refer.  He  was  asked  why  in  his  pamphlet  on 
Slavery,  he  spoke  of  redemption  by  a  Saviour's 
blood,  and  now  denied  that  we  derived  any  efficacy 
from  it  ?  He  replied  that  was  only  a  traditional  ex- 
pression he  used  then. 

He  also  asserted  that  Matthew  and  Luke  were  full 
of  contradictions. 


The  following  correspondence  with  our  ancient 
friend  Moses  Brown  of  Providence  will  also,  it  is  be 
lieved,  be  read  with  interest. 
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ELIAS'  lUCKS'  CORRESPONDENCE   WITH   MOSES  BROWN. 

The  occasion  of  the  following  letter  may  need 
some  explanation.  When  the  Celestial  Magnet  was 
going  on,  it  was  understood  that  the  work  received 
E.  Hicks'  approbation,  and  recent  information  estab- 
lishes the  fact  that  he  took  considerable  pains  to 
circulate  it.  It  came  to  the  knowledge  of  T.  H.  that 
E.  Hicks  had  sent  the  editor  a  message  expressive  of 
his  approbation,  but  proposing  the  discontinuance  of 
the  paper,  on  the  ground  of  the  people's  not  being 
able  to  bear  it,  just  then.  Thomas  Rowland  wrote 
to  E.  H.  on  the  subject.  Not  far  distant  from  the 
same  time,  Samuel  F.  Hussey  wrote  to  E.  H.  on  the 
report  that  the  Separatists  in  N.  England  claimed 
him.  E.  Hicks,  it  seems,  denied  having  any  unity 
with  those  people.  He  declined  writing  to  T.  How- 
land,  who  wrote  a  second  letter  to  enquire  the  cause 
of  his  silence,  which  was  also  passed  over  in  silence. 
M.  B.  sent  a  message  by  Matthew  Puriton,  to  E.  H. 
respecting  T.  H.'s  letter.  E.  H.  informed  him  that 
he  had  written  to  S.  F.  H.  on  the  same  subject,  and 
requested  hini  to  show  it  to  T.  H.  which  rendered  a 
letter  to  him  unnecessary.  But  on  examining  S.  F. 
Hussey's  letter  no  such  direction  was  found,  and  the 
subject  of  Slack's  publication  was  not  in  it.  M.  B. 
then  sent  a  written  message  to  E.  H.  by  James  Mott, 
who  thus  writes  to  M.  B.  "  I  saw  E.  H.  and  handed 
him  thy  communication,  he  requested  me  to  give  his 
love  to  thee,  and  say  to  thee,  as  he  did  not  know 
Thomas  Howland,  and  had  replied  to  a  letter  he  had 
received  from  Samuel  F.  Hussey  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  had  requested  Samuel  to  show  it  to  Thom- 
as, he  had  thought  it  unnecessary."  (J.  Mott's  letter 
to  M.  B.  was  dated  7th  mo.  1022.)  These  circum- 
stances induced  M.  B.  to  write  to  E.  H.  to  press  the 
subject  on  him.  He  also  mentioned  the  letter  to  Dr. 
Shoemaker,  and  the  controversy  then  pending  be- 
tween E.  H.  and  A.  B.  He  also  notices  some  remarks 
which  E.  H.  had  made  on  the  Scriptures.  He  then 
comes  to  the  following  conclusion.  "  I  thought  well 
of  reviving  in  thy  mind  a  review  of  these  facts,  with 
desires  thou  miglit  think  of  them,  feel  after  the  gen- 
tle operation  of  the  precious  truth  in  thy  mind, 
which  will,  I  trust,  enable  thee  to  see  and  to  feel  the 
want  of  correctness  in  the  matters  here  referred  to, 
and  wherein  thou  hast  shown  thy  incorrectness.  Sub- 
mit to  its  evidence  and  be  more  humbly  guarded  in 
future.  Neither  of  us,  [  trust,  believes  in  the  doctrine 
of  once  in  grace,  ever  in  grace,  but  that  we  are,  the 
best  of  us,  liable  to  swerve  from  the  precious  truth 
through  various  temptations  and  selfish  means,  but 
as  we  become  humble  penitents,  are  mercifully  res- 
tored to  favour  through  self-abasement.  That  thou, 
dear  friend,  whom  I  have  looked  upon  as  an  exem- 
plary leader  for  many  years  in  our  Society,  may  be 
favoured  to  be  restored  to  the  unity  of  thy  brethren' 
by  soundness  of  principles  and  practice,  remember 
that  honesty  is  tiie  best  policy  and  candour  a  mark 
of  integrity,  while  evasion  eludes  and  misleads  the 
evader,  rendering  him  subject  to  suspicions,  and  often 
erroneous.    From  thy  well  wishing  elder  brother, 

M.  B. 

To  this  E.  H.  replies. 

Jericho,  'ird  Month  20lh,  1825. 
Beloved  friend,  moses  brown: 

It  is  with  some  reluctance  that  I  take  my  pen  to 
reply  to  thy  letter  of  the  Hth  month  last,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  long,  unbroken  friendship  (a.t  least 
on  my  part)  that  has  subsisted  between  us,  from 
our  first  acquaintance,  I  should  not  now  have  done 
it;  for  if  I  hate  any  thing,  it  is  contention,  as  I  am 
fully  in  unison  with  the  advice  of  the  wise  Solomon, 
to  leave  off  contention  before  it  be  meddled  with,  that 
I  mostly  answer  false  accusations  with  silence,  after 
the  example  of  our  great  pattern,  when  he  wasfalsely 
accused  before  the  Roman  governor.  And  had  I  not 
apprehended  that  T.  Howland's  letter  savoured  more 
of  accusation  founded  on  flying  and  false  reports, 
than  it  did  of  that  philanthropic  Christian  charity  that 
would  rather  cover  than  expose  the  supposed  or  real 
faults  of  a  fellow-creature,  I  might  have  answered  it 
as  readily  as  I  did  S.  F.  Hussey's  letter.  But  I  con- 
sidered S.  F.  Hussey's  letter  very  different  from  that 
of  T.  Howland,  for  the  latter  roundly  asserted  that 
D,  Slack  was  a  deist,  and  almost  an  atheist,  without 


accompanying  his  assertions  with  the  least  shadow 
of  proof,  and  1  have  always  considered  it  a  full  and 
clear  evidence  of  the  weakness  and  futility  of  a  cause 
that  requires  defamation  and  detraction  to  support  it. 

And  as  thou  alludes  principally  to  Slack's  first 
essay  as  savouring;  of  deism  and  infidelity,  I  am 
willing  to  acknowledge  that  I  have  not  been  able  to 
discover  tlie  least  symptom  of  that  kind  in  that  Essay 
any  more  than  in  the  general  writings  of  our  pri- 
mitive Friends,  as  they  were  accused  of  the  same  by 
the  ignorant  and  superstitious  of  their  day,  because 
the^'  did  not  acknowledge  the  Scriptures  to  be  the 
only  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  And  they  have  (that 
is  the  hirelings  and  their  abettors  of  the  present  day) 
the  same  view  at  this  time  concerning  the  members 
of  our  Society,  who  are  faithful  to  the  .support  of  our 
ancient  foundation,  the  light  and  spirit  of  truth 
within.  (But  alas,  the  number  of  these,  I  fear,  are 
too  few.)  But  as  experience  has  taught  our  per- 
secutors to  see  that  the  time  is  past  for  them  to  use 
force,  persecution,  and  detractjoii,  to  bring  us  to 
submit  to  their  cruel  wills,  they  are  now  using  the 
cunning  of  the  serpent,  by  flattery  and  deceit,  and  in 
this  way  they  are  much  more  successful  in  drawing 
many»away  from  the  sin)plicity  of  truth,  as  to  join 
with  them  in  their  many  and  varied  ways,  and  asso- 
ciations set  up  in  the  will  and  foolish  wisdom  of  man 
under  the  show  of  doing  God  service,  by  which  they 
are  robbing  the  widows  and  orphans,  and  for  a  pre- 
tence are  making  long  prayers. — But  to  return  to 
the  subject  of  Slack's  book.  Would  it  not  have  been 
more  honourable  and  neighbourly  to  say  nothing  of 
the  Christian, — had  T.  Howland,  as  he  considers 
the  youth  very  erroneous  in  iiis  views,  to  have  taken 
his  pen,  and  showed  him  his  errors,  as  it  must  have 
been  an  easy  task,  if  he  was  so  much  out  of  the  way 
as  he  asserts  him  to  be,  rather  than  to  bear  him  down 
with  hard  names  and  unfriendly  epithets,  as  he 
would  then  havt)  given  the  public  an  opportunity  to 
judge  for  themselves,  without  trusting  to  his  bare 
assertion,  which  carry  no  evidence  at  ail  with  them.' 
1  trust  I  have  now  given  thee  sulBcient  reasons  for 
not  answering  the  letter  :  and  I  hope  they  may  prove  ] 
satisfactory  ;  but  if  not,  1  am  done  with  the  subject.] 

Thou  seems  to  accuse  me  of  prevarication,  buti 
upon  what  ground  I  am  unable  to  conceive — unless 
it  is  on  what  thou  afterwards  mentions  in  respect  to 
a  message  I  sent,  as  thou  says,  to  the  author  of  that 
pamphlet,  by  a  respectable  friend  of  our  city.  I  have 
no  remembrance  of  sending  any  message  to  that 
author,  by  any  I'riend  of  our  city — but  1  remember 
of  meeting  a  Friend  of  Providence  in  New  York,  and 
we  had  some  conversation  respecting  that  individual, 
and  1  think  I  manifested  to  that  friend  my  regret  for 
the  publication  of  Slack's  two  last  numbers,  as  I  ap- 
prehended he  was  too  young  in  experience  to  enter 
so  largely  into  the  discussion  of  matters  of  such 
importance,  and  that  if  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
speaking  with  him,  I  should  recommend  stillness  to 
him,  as  the  safest  in  his  present  childlike  state — not 
doubting  but  a  divine  visitation  had  been  extended 
to  him,  that  enabled  him  not  only  to  see  the  bigoted 
and  corrupt  state  of  the  hireling  clergy  and  their 
abettors,  but  likewise  to  bear  a  full  and  decided  tes- 
timony to  our  foundation  principle,  the  light  within, 
and  supported  it  by  as  full  and  conclusive  arguments, 
as  I  had  met  with  in  any  Friend's  writings.  But  I 
know  he  must  lack  what  is  so  entirely  necessary  in  our 
Christian  progress,  a  train  of  solid  experience,  which 
would  require  time  to  effect. — As  to  the  encouraging 
message  thou  speaks  of,  1  have  no  remembrance  of  it, 
and  it  may  be  one  among  the  many  false  reports  that 
were  circulated  by  some  envious  individuals.  Such 
as,  that  I  had  a  continual  intercourse  with  David 
Slack  while  he  was  writing  those  essays,  and  that  I 
had  a  hand  in  forming  them,  and  a  great  deal  more 
of  such  lying  stuff,  &c.  When  the  truth  is,  I  had 
never  heard  of  the  existence  ef  such  a  person,  until 
some  acquaintance  of  mine  in  New  York  sent  me  the 
first  Essay  :  this  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  heard 
of  such  a  man,  and  I  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
other  Essays  in  the  same  way. 

As  to  what  thou  observes  in  regard  to  my  desiring 
S.F.  Hussey  to  show  my  letter  to  Thomas  Howland, 
it  is  a  mistake.  But  as  I  considered  from  what  I  had 
heard,  that  D.  Slack  was  considered  as  confederate 
with  them  that  dissented  from  Friends,  I  apprehended 


my  letter  to  Samuel  would  be  a  sufficient  answer  in 
both  respects,  and  as  Samuel  viJould  receive  my  letter- 
at  the  time  of  the  yearly  meeting,  I  wished  him  to 
show  it  to  such  Friends  as  he  thought  nccessar}'.  I 
had  no  allusion  in  particular  to  T.  Howland,  as  1  had 
previously  concluded  not  to  answer  his  letter:  and 
for  the  reasons  I  have  now  given,  and  which  is  only 
effected  by  thy  importunity,  as  I  had  much  rather 
they  should  have  remained  in  the  enclosure  of  my 
own  thoughts,  as  it  is  very  unpleasant  to  impeach  a 
fellow-creature  of  faults,  unless  it  appears  absolutely 
necessary. — And  as  it  regards  what  thou  says  res- 
pecting the  interview  between  A.  Braithwaite  and 
myself,  thou  appears,  on  account,  as  thou  says,  of  my 
prevarication,  incorrectness,  &c.  to  be  induced  to  be- 
lieve the  two  females  rather  than  my  statement. 
W  ell,  be  it  so,  I  know  I  have  spoken  the  truth,  and 
then  I  am  willing  to  leave  it,  let  others  think  as  they 
may. 

As  to  what  thou  says  of  my  letter  to  Dr.  Shoe- 
maker, I  may  observe,  that  it  contained  my  simple 
sentiments  at  that  time,  and  1  penned  it  in  the  sin- 
cerity of  my  heart,  and  innocency  of  my  hands,  and 
I  do  not  in  the  least  regret  that  I  have  written  it. 
But  I  stand  always  open  to  conviction,  and  if  any 
person,  even  a  child,  should  convince  me  of  any  error 
it  contains,  I  shall  cheerfully  yield  it  up,  and  ac- 
knowledge myself  wiser  than  I  was  when  I  wrote  it. 
As  to  what  thou  says  of  my  contradicting  myself  by 
saying  at  one  time  the  Scriptures  were  the  best  book, 
and  at  another  time,  that  it  does  more  hurt  than  good; 
if  this  is  to  thee  a  paradox,  it  is  one  I  conceive  thy 
own  common  sense,  and  every  day's  observation 
would  easily  solve.  For  it  is  my  candid  belief,  that 
those  that  hold  and  believe  the  scriptures  to  be  the 
only  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  to  these  it  does  mucii 
more  hurt  than  good,  and  has  anj-  thing  tended  more 
to  divide  Christendom  into  sects  and  parties,  than  the 
Scriptures,  and  by  which  so  many  cruel  and  bloody 
wars  have  been  promulgated  i  and  yet  at  the  same 
time,  may  it  not  be  one  of  the  best  books,  if  rightly 
used  under  the  guidance  of  the  holy  Spirit?  but  if 
abused,  like  every  other  blessing,  it  becomes  a  curse. 
Therefore  to  these  it  always  does  more  hurt  than 
good,  and  thou  knows  that  these  comprehend  far  the 
greater  part  of  Chistendom. — As  to  what  thou  says 
of  once  in  grace,  always  in  grace,  needs  no  reply. 
There  is  one  subject  more  to  be  noticed,  and  which 
creates  a  degree  of  admiration  in  my  mind; — that  is 
thy  supposition  of  my  being  out  of  the  unity  of  my 
friends,  when  nothing  is  more  notoriously  evident 
than  my  full  unity  with  my  friends,  and  which  is  so 
obvious,  by  its  being  tested  almost  from  year  to  year, 
for  forty  years  or  more,  and  never  more  so  than  in  the 
past  season  in  which  f  have  been  twice  called  upon 
to  surrender  all,  and  go  forth  in  my  great  Master's 
service. 

The  first  was  a  journey  to  the  northward  in  our 
own  yearly  meeting;  the  latter  to  attend  Baltimore 
yearly  meeting,  and  some  other  service  in  Maryland, 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Jerseys,  both  which  service  I 
accomplished  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  last  year  with 
the  full  unity  of  my  friends,  expressed  on  minute,  and 
was  furnished  with  returning  minutes  expressive  of 
the  full  unity  of  my  friends  where  I  visited  ;  and 
what  should  induce  thee  to  mention  a  wish  for  my 
returning  into  the  unity  of  my  friends  when  1  have 
not  been  out  of  it,  unless  it  bein  some  few  individuals 
who  have  been  led  away  from  the  truth  and  on  their 
parts  have  broken  the  unity  towaids  me  ;  without 
any  cause  given  by  me,  therefore  I  have  nothing  to 
do  in  the  concern  but  to  wait  patiently  for  them  to 
return  to  me.  Which  I  trust  they  will  all  have  to  do, 
before  they  can  witness  true  peace  of  mind. 

In  love  I  conclude  and  subscribe  myself  as  ever^ 
thy  sincere  and  very  affectionate  friend. 

To  Muses  Brown.  Elias  Hicks. 

The  post  mark  of  this  letter  was  Jericho,  April  5th. 

FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

HICKSITE  INCONSISTENCY. 

(^Continued from  p.  319.) 
The  writer  of  "  a  letter  from  a  Friend  in 
America,"  who  is  probably  one  of  the  "influ- 
ential and  leading  men''  of  the  Green  street 
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yearly  meeting,  certainly  felt  at  that  time  no 
inclination  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  Eng- 
lish Friends.  When  he  and  his  party  published 
themselves  as  "  the  great  body  of  the  society 
on  this  continent,'"  who  with  "  many  other 
unshackled  minds,"  will  set  their  seals  to 
the  doctrines  of  Elias  Ilicks,  it  must  have  been 
the  farthest  from  their  thoughts,  ever  to  have 
needed  "foreign  aid"  in  organizing  the  new  sect. 
They  had  then  attained,  in  their  own  imagina- 
tion, to  such  overpowering  strength,  that  they 
thought,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  decrepid 
and  superannuated  members,  every  thing  in  the 
Society  was  within  their  grasp,  and  they  should 
"  change  times  and  laws"  to  suit  their  purpose, 
and  "wear  out"  those  who  resisted  them. 
The  little  body  of  Friends  in  England  they 
mostly  despised. 

Page  10,  the  letter  says,  "until  very  lately 
the  people  of  England  have  acted  as  if  they 
thought  we  could  hardly  get  along  well,  unless 
they  sent  us,  law,  physic,  philosophy,  and  re- 
ligion ;  whilst  we,  at  the  same  time,  could  not 
perceive,  in  the  professional  character  or  qua- 
lification of  those  that  came  amongst  us,  any 
superiority,  worth  the  expense  and  trouble  of 
their  transportation.^''  "■  With  respect  to  the 
Society  of  Friends,  from  a  pretty  extensive  ac- 
quaintance with  its  members  on  this  side  the 
ocean,  I  think  I  may  say,  they  are  an  active, 
intelligent,  and  thoughtful  people,  and  too  far 
removed  from  the  weakness  of  infancy  to  stand 
in  need  of  foreign  aid."  More  superlative 
contempt  for  English  Friends,  or  greater  super- 
ciliousness in  estimating  their  own  indepen- 
dency and  attainments,  could  hardly  be  con- 
veyed in  the  same  number  of  words. 

The  same  strain  of  contumely  and  sarcasm 
is  continued  in  the  following  passage,  describing 
the  "  sources  of  degeneracy"  in  the  Society,  in 
England.  "  The  nature  of  the  government  has 
also  had  its  influence.  The  titles  and  the 
splendour  of  nobility,  are  very  dazzling  to  the 
natural  eye.  They  who  regard  them  with  un- 
ceasing gaze,  especially  the  rich,  should  have 
their  eyes  frequently  anointed  with  the  eye- 
salve  of  the  kingdom,  to  prevent  partial  and 
even  total  blindness.  A  learned  and  numerous 
body  of  the  clergy,  scattered  through  the  land, 
of  all  grades,  from  the  mitred  prelate  to  the 
gentleman  priest ;  fluttering  and  fawning  to 
draw  Friends  into  their  popular  schemes  for 
spreading  religion  as  they  call  it,  has  had  a 
very  visible  effect  upon  the  characters  many 
of  the  opulent  and  accomplished  members  of 
society  in  England,  and  through  them  on  the 
character  of  some  Friends  on  this  side  the  ocean. 
Soon  after  the  coalition  of  Friends  with  the  no- 
bility, gentry  and  clergy,  in  order  to  send  Bibles 
over  the  world,  we  began  to  hear  the  excellence 
of  charity  preached  up,  and  a  sectarian  spirit 
decried.  This  met  the  ear  like  music.  Cha- 
rity is  so  exalted  a  virtue  that  the  very  name  is 
dweet ;  and  what  can  be  more  odious  than  bi- 
gotry ?  Soon  after  this  we  heard  that  Friend.s, 
the  once  despised  Quakers,  were  permitted  to 
sit  in  the  same  room  with  dukes,  and  earls,  and 
lords  and  gentlemen — not  exactly  on  the  same 
side  of  the  room,  but  actually  within  the  same 
walls'.  Next  we  heard  that  some  of  our  ministers 
had  been  invited  to  address  the  honourable  as- 
sembly ;  on  which  they  took  the  floor,  made 


florid  speeches,  and  were  actually  complimented 
and  applauded  by  some  of  the  nobles  for  their 
eloquence  !  and  then  we  heard,  that  in  return 
for  all  their  civility,  our  grateful  Friends  had 
adopted  the  use  of  titles,  and  that  the  hireling 
ministers  of  an  oppressive  hierarchy  were  sa- 
luted with  the  style  of  dignified  clergy"  ! ! ! 

"  Thus  things  went  on  for  several  years. 
Quakerism  in  England  began  to  lose  its  awk- 
ward gate  and  uncouth  appearance.  It  was  no 
longer  that  rustic,  '  secluded'  thing,  neither 
willing  nor  fit  to  mingle  in  the  politer  circles  of 
society.  Clarkson  had  published  its  '  portrai- 
ture' in  flattering  colours — the  newspapers 
rung  its  praise.  It  had  shaken  off"  the  fetters 
of  bigotry  and  superstition,  and  its  avowed 
principles,  except  a  few  '  peculiarities,'  were 
the  delight  and  admiration  of  the  world !  From 
what  I  have  heard  and  seen,  lapjjrehend  many 
Friends  in  England  and  a  few  in  America  began 
to  think  the  millenium  was  at  hand  ;  ^hen 
kings  should  be  the  nursing  fathers  of  the 
church,  and  queens  its  nursing  mothers;  when 
even  emperors  should  come  bowing  at  the  foot 
of  the  cross.  It  is  said  that  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander of  Russia,  when  on  a  visit  to  England, 
after  the  sanguinary  conflicts  of  Waterloo  and 
Paris,  attended  the  meetings  of  Friends  in 
London,  and  that  many  thought  they  had  nearly 
converted  this  hardy  warrior,  just  reeking  from 
the  slaughter  and  drenched  in  gore,  into  a 
peaceable  polite  Quaker!  But- somehow  or 
other,  he  escaped  to  his  native  country,  and 
soon  raised  an  army  of  several  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  to  keep  down  the  rising  spirit  of 
freedom  in  Europe.  It  is  uncertain  to  this  day, 
whether  the  holy  alliance,  was  not  the  fruit 
of  Alexander'' s  religious  impressions,  received 
while  in  England.''''  16,  17,  18. 

One  while  the  clergy  are  represented  as 
flattering  and  fawning  upon  Friends  to  draw 
them  into  their  schemes — at  another,  "  the  lead- 
ing members  are  cringing  to,  or  fawning  upon 
their  oppressors,  courting  their  favours,  and 
ready  to  kiss  the  hand  that  is  raised  to  take  the 
bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  their  poor  strug- 
gling fellow-professors."  p.  61.  A  very  de- 
graded view  of  English  Friends  indeed !  Hu- 
man nature  must  be  peculiar,  where  mutual 
flattery  is  practised  between  paities,  one  of 
whom  is  robbed  by  the  other  to  the  amount  of 
60  or  70,000  dollars  annually.  And  one  would 
suppose  that  "the  titles  and  splendour  of  no- 
bility" would  soon  lose  their  "  dazzling"  ef- 
fect upon  those  "  who  regarded  them  with  un- 
ceasing gaze,"  especially  "  the  opulent,"  for 
whose  degeneracy  and  evil  designs  the  Hicks- 
ites  seem  to  feel  much  concern. 

Like  their  leader,  E.  Ilicks,  they  are  pleased 
with  every  opportunity  to  sneer  at  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  Bible;  but  the  charge  which  is  here 
made  of  styling  the  priests  "  dignified  clergy," 
I  have  been  credibly  informed  is  without  foun- 
flation.  It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  sur[)rise, 
that  the  Friend,  against  whom  it  was  alleged 
and  rung  through  our  country  by  the  Hicksiles, 
should  have  been  selected  by  them,  as  the 
proper  person  to  whom  to  confide  their  late 
epistle  for  the  London  yearly  meeting.  Pro- 
vided they  could  establish  their  legitimacy  by 
securing  a  correspondence  with  the  original 
stock,  it  mattered  but  little  what  they  had  pre- 


viously said  to  asperse  the  character  of  that 
Friend,  or  by  whom  their  party  purposes  were 
subserved. 

After  asserting  that  a  system  of  preaching 
quite  new  to  them  was  adopted  by  many  of 
the  English  ministers,  which  if  denied  by  an 
"  honest  hearted,  practical  Friend,"  "  he  was 
to  be  denounced  as  an  unsound  member  of 
Society" — that  the  English  ministers,  "  having 
left  the  broad  and  plain  ground  of  George  Fox 
and  his  coadjutors,  gradually  slid  from  our 
original  principles,  and  are  landed  in  the  dark 
and  intricate  mazes  of  a  lifeless,  irrational,  and 
barren  theology," — he  proceeds — 

"  Happy  would  it  have  been  for  our  peaceful 
country  had  this  plan  been  confined  to  the  land 
of  its  origin.  But  the  spirit  of  proselytism  has 
ever  been  observed  to  connect  itself  most  closely, 
with  the  MOST  eeeoneous  systems,  the  advo- 
cates of  which,  wanting  the  support  that  truth 
gives,  seek  as  a  substitute  the  sustaining  power 
of  numbers.'''  Here  the  writer  has  empha- 
tically pronounced  the  condemnation  of  his 
own  party.  For  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that 
I  never  knew  any  people  more  completely  pos- 
sessed of  the  spirit  of  proselytism,  and  whose 
exertions  were  more  constantly  directed  to  se- 
cure the  support  derived  front  the  sustaining 
power  of  numbers,  than  the  followers  of  Elias 
Hicks,  and  consequently,  upon  the  writer's  own 
argument,  their  system  is  most  erroneous,  and 
destitute  of  that  support  which  truth  gives. 
Numbers  have  been  their  boast,  till  they  have 
persuaded  themselves  to  believe  that  the  "  ma- 
jority" cannot  err — it  must  be  right,  or  so 
many  would  not  think  so — poor  fallacious  rea- 
soning. 

"  Hence,"  he  proceeds,  "  strenuous  efforts 
have  been  made  to  extend  the  system,  so  as  to 
include  within  its  limits  the  numerous  meet- 
ings of  this  extensive  continent,  and  within  a 
few  years  an  unusual  number  of  ministers 
from  England  have  landed  on  our  shores.  I 
would  be  very  sorry  to  attribute  to  any  labour- 
er in  the  gospel  field,  an  improper  motive  ; 
but  there  has  been  so  marked  a  difference  be- 
tween the  temper  and  conduct  of  some  of  our 
late  visiters,  and  of  those  vvho  during  the  forty 
preceding  years  have  laboured  amongst  us, 
that  viewing  their  measures  in  connection  with 
well  known  facts,  no  reasonable  doubt  can  re- 
main, that  they  have  acted,  upon  different  prin- 
ciples, and  tvitk  different  views.  Qui  capit  ille 
facit.  But  all  this  shows  they  did  not  under- 
stand the  general  character  of  the  visited  ;  nor 
did  they  consider  how  widely,  in  many  res- 
pects, our  circumstances  differ  from  (hose  of 
our  Friends  in  England.  They  have  sought 
to  convert  us  to  the  principles  of  the  new  coa- 
lition, while  the  motives  to  a  junction  are  re- 
pugnant to  our  feelings.  It  may  be  very  de- 
sirable to  our  transatlantic  brethren,  to  stand 
upon  good  terms  with  the  nobility,  gentry,  and 
clergy.  But  our  case  is  different.  We  have 
no  noblemen  to  oblige  us  by  their  favours,  or 
flatter  us  with  Iheir  praise.  Here  all  men  are 
equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  We  have  no 
hierarchy  to  oppress  us — no  tithe-man  to  con- 
ciliate— no  priest  to  pay !  Every  man  in  the 
land  may  worship  his  Creator  as  his  conscience 
dictates,  without  buying  the  privilege.  This  is 
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not  a  "■  toleration" — it  is  a  right,  guaranteed 
by  the  constitution  of  our  country,  and  neverl 
infringed,  except  when  the  leading  members  of 
some  self-constituted  society,  forgetting  their 
own  frailty,  attempt  to  impose  upon  us  their 
own  private  views.  Unhappily,  this  kind  of 
attempt  is  now  made  upon  many  in  this  land, 
through,  as  loe  believe,  the  influence  of  foreign- 
ers. It  is  painful  to  state  the  fact,  that  some 
of  these,  not  content  with  the  liberty  which 
our  country  amply  affords,  to  propagate  their 
own  opinions,  are  so  regardless  of  the  rights  of 
others,  that  they  go  from  house  to  house,  bear- 
ing "  evil  reports,"  tending  to  destroy  the  re- 
ligious influence  of  our  most  exemplary  min- 
isters. Now  to  us  this  is  grievous.  We  con- 
sider it  a  violation  of  the  good  order  of  society; 
and  though  we  wish  them  no  harm,  and  can 
regard  them  with  charity,  and  even  with  piety, 
yet  we  cannot  but  regret  they  did  not  remam  at 
home,  until  sent  by  the  Head  of  the  church, 
not  to  preach  contention,  but  the  gospel  of 
peace.  Hitherto,  however,  they  have  failed  in 
the  object,  and  indeed,  from  appearance,  are 
not  likely  to  succeed.  Friends  in  this  country 
do  not  drive  well,  and  there  has  been  no  at- 
tempt to  lead  them.  Indeed  I  have  my  doubts 
whether  they  would  lead  well.  They  are  a 
people  who  are  very  much  accustomed  to  think 
for  themselves,  such  a  people  will  not  implicit- 
ly embrace  the  doctrines  and  opinions  of  a  fel- 
low-creature, who  has  no  other  or  better  means 
of  coming  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  than 
themselves." 

The  writer  of  these  paragraphs  asserted, 
that  the  country  is  teeming  with  pamphlets 
"  couched  in  scurrilous  language,"  and  we 
might  have  hoped,  that  what  he  reprobated  in 
others,  he  would  have  avoided  himself.  If  these 
extracts  are  not  highly  '•  abusive"  and  "  scan- 
dalous," I  am  unable  to  discover  their  import, 
and  the  more  especially  so,  as  they  are  applied 
to  persons  of  known  Christian  reputation,  and 
of  the  best  standing  in  Society.  They  repre- 
sent our  English  Friends  as  the  basest  of  hypo- 
crites, and  reproach  them  as  mere  dupes  to 
the  intrigues  of  a  mercenary  priesthood  ; — as 
persons  who  neither  enjoy,  nor  have  the  capa- 
city to  estimate  civil  or  religious  right.  I  have 
not  made  the  quotations  to  refute  their  malig- 
nant insinuations.  They  speak  for  themselves, 
and  as  the  heat  of  that  party  resentment  sub- 
sides, which  has  been  kindled  by  the  "principal 
men"  of  the  new  sect,  and  not  by  "  foreign 
influence,"  I  trust  that  many  of  those  persons 
will  blush  with  shame,  for  the  slanders  which 
they  have  openly  and  secretly  spread,  respect- 
ing many  whom  they  once  honoured  as  fathers 
and  mothers  in  the  truth.  Our  beloved  Eng- 
lish visiters  produced  excellent  credentials 
from  their  home  meetings,  and  returned  with 
certificates,  approbating  their  services  here. 
Like  their  own  yearly  meeting,  they  disavowed 
the  Hicksites,  and  therefore  the  Hicksites  did 
not  approve  their  labours.  This  circumstance, 
while  it  shows  "  the  fellowship  and  oneness  of 
Friends  in  England  and  America,  clearly  es- 
tablishes the  fact,  that  the  followers  of  Hicks 
form  no  part  of  the  great  body  of  the  Society, 
and  consequently,  can  not  be  ranked  among 
its  correspondents.  Had  they  animadverted  to 
their  "  hard  reproaches"  and  unchristian  treat- 


ment of  those  Friends,  I  should  suppose  they 
would  never  have  made  the  attempt. 

S. 

FOR  THE  FRIEND. 
INSTBUCTIVE  INSTANCE  OF  RESTOEATION  FEOM 
THE   PATHS  OF  EEEOE. 

The  following  paper  of  acknowledgment 
was  forwarded  to  n  Friend  in  this  country,  in 
a  letter  from  one  of  his  English  correspond- 
ents: the  letter  says,  "  Elizabeth  Rogers,  the 
writer  of  the  enclosed  paper,  was  one  of  those 
members  of  our  religious  Society,  who,  with 
many  others,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  about  the 
year  1801,  unhappily  imbibed  unsound  princi- 
ples, which  showed  themselves  by  their  slight- 
ing the  Holy  Scri[)tures — their  disbelieving 
many  parts  of  (hem — particularly  the  record 
respecting  our  blessed  Saviour,  which  led  them 
to  a  dislike  of  our  discipline  and  faithful 
Friends;  and  she  being  about  to  be  married  to 
a  member  of  our  Society  of  like  sentiments, 
would  not  conform  to  the  rules  established 
among  us,  but  they  acted  very  improperly  in 
endeavoui-ing  to  accomplish  their  marriage — 
and  they  were  both  disowned  from  the  Society." 
The  writer  of  the  letter,  in  reference  to  the 
publication  of  the  letter,  adds,  "  should  it  be  a 
help  to  any  wavering,  undecided  mind,  it  would 
be  a  cause  of  rejoicing." 

To  Friends  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Lis- 

burn,  of  ivliich  I  was  once  a  member. 
Dear  Friends: — 

T  trust,  under  an  humbling,  contriting  sense 
of  my  own  unworthiness,  and  of  the  marvel- 
rous  dealings  of  the  Almighty  towards  me,  du- 
ring my  long,  protracted  illness,  hath  my  spirit 
been  broken,  and  at  seasons  humbled  as  in  the 
dust  before  whom  every  knee  must  bow  and 
every  tongue  confess,  either  in  mercy  or  in 
judgment.  I  have  felt  the  terrors  of  the  Lord 
for  disobedience,  and  humbly  hope  my  poor 
tribulated  soul  has  been  enabled,  through  re- 
deeming mercy,  to  bow  in  self-abasement  as  in 
the  dust  to  that  all-searching  Power  which 
trieth  the  heart  and  showeth  unto  man  his 
thoughts  and  his  ways  as  they  really  are:  under 
a  degree  of  the  humbling  operation  of  which 
I  am  at  this  time  constrained  to  acknowledge 
to  my  friends,  that  I  do  very  sincerely  condemn 
the  mode  of  my  marriage,  and  every  act  of  my 
past  conduct  which  led  to  and  finally  separated 
me  from  the  Society  of  Friends — and  every 
thing  either  in  word  or  deed  whereby  I  may 
have  strengthened  or  encouraged  any  individ- 
ual in  the  like  separation — or  in  whatever  way 
through  me  the  principles  of  truth,  as  profess- 
ed by  Friends,  may  have  been  rejected — the 
good  order  of  the  discipline  trampled  upon  or 
evilly  spoken  of — with  heart-felt  sorrow  I  con- 
demn myself,  and  desire  (could  it  be  so)  that 
wherever  my  name  is  known  as  a  transgressor, 
this  should  be  known.  Deeply  do  I  lament, 
at  this  awful  period  of  my  life,  having  slighted 
and  rejected  the  teachings  of  the  divine  moni- 
tor in  the  secret  of  my  heart — the  witness  for 
God  implanted  there,  which,  had  I  joined  in 
with  and  submitted  unto,  would  have  preserved 
me  from  the  snares  of  the  subtile  serpent;  the 
aspiring,  exalted  reasoning  of  the  carnal  mind 
would  have  been  laid  low,  and  the  Lord  alone 


exalted,  whose  right  it  is  to  rule  and  reign — 
then  indeed,  I  fully  believe,  I  should  have  es- 
caped the  crooked  path  my  erring  feet  have 
strayed  in  as  on  the  barren  mountains.  Oh  1 
that  I  had,  even  in  later  years,  wisely  hearken- 
ed to  the  reproofs  of  instruction  when  at  sea- 
sons I  have  been  called  unto,  as  in  the  cool  of 
the  day,  even  at  times  when  the  long  slighted 
Master,  has,  in  redeeming  love,  turned  and 
looked  upon  me — to  which,  had  I  submitted, 
would,  I  believe,  have  wrought  in  me  a  wil- 
lingness, in  a  time  when  health  and  strength 
were  mercifully  afforded,  to  have  sought  re- 
conciliation with  my  friends,  and  to  unite  with 
them  in  the  religious  duty  of  attending  meet- 
ings. How  would  I  now  rejoice  in  a  meeting 
with  my  friends,  were  it  but  to  suffer  with  the 
suffering  seed;  and  I  now  fully  believe  that 
wherever  the  two  or  the  three  are  gathered  in 
the  name  of  Christ,  there  will  he  be  in  the 
midst  of  them.  Oh !  may  the  gathering  of 
the  people  be  to  this  Power,  in  the  secret  of 
the  heart;  and  oh!  with  my  soul,  may  judges 
be  raised  up  as  at  the  first,  and  counsellors  as 
at  the  beginning;  and  that  the  Society  may  yet 
be  as  a  city  set  upon  a  hill  that  cannot  be  hid. 
How  1  long  for  the  promotion  and  the  spread- 
ing of  the  ever  blessed  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus: 
for  ever  blessed  be  the  name  of  our  God,  who 
is  worthy  of  admiration  and  praise;  with  the 
son  of  his  love,  our  Lord  and  Saviour!  Oh! 
precious  name !  through  whose  redeeming  love, 
long-suftering,  loving  kindness  and  tender 
mercy,  I  humbly  trust,  all  unworthy  as  I  feel 
myself  to  be,  has  in  some  degree  raised  me  up 
as  a  monument  of  his  almighty  power. 

In  the  Holy  Scriptures  I  firmly  believe;  and 
in  all  recorded  therein  of  our  blessed  Lord 
and  Saviour,  that  he  is  indeed  the  way,  the 
truth  and  the  life.  Invaluable  have  the  Scrip- 
tures been  to  me  through  my  long  confinement, 
as  the  seals  have  been  gradually  openeJ,  and 
their  treasures  unfolded  to  my  view:  may  all. 
eyery  where,  who  are  favoured  with  a  know- 
ledge of  them,  prize  their  privileges — read 
them  diligently,  and  with  a  desire  to  profit 
thereby;  and,  if  so,  to  the  humble  and  lowly 
hearted  their  inestimable  value  shall  be  unfold- 
ed: but  let  all  be  warned  to  stand  upon  their 
watch  against  the  reasoning  powers  of  the  na- 
tural part,  or  of  letting  in  doubts,  which,  as 
given  way  unto,  lay  waste  and  destroy. 

This  testimony  from  me  I  give  forth  as  due 
to  my  friends  and  to  the  cause  of  truth,  wher- 
ever professed.  My  love  is  universal  to  all 
professing  the  Christian  name,  wherever  scat- 
tered abroad — and  in  this  love  remain  your 
friend,  Elizabeth  Rogers. 

18th  of  3d  mo.  1830.    (A  copy.) 


Anthracite  Coal. — A  late  number  of  the  "  Journal 
of  Science"  says,  "  Good  coal  is  lustrous,  breaks 
with  a  couchoidal,  that  is,  a  smooth  undulating  frac- 
ture, somewhat  resembling  the  impression  impart- 
ed b}'  shells  :  while  slaty  coal  has  an  even  fracture, 
along  which  the  veins  of  slate  may  be  easily  distin- 
guished, in  delicate  and  generally  parallel  lines.  The 
sulphuret  of  iron  may  be  detected  by  some  white 
specks;  it  is  this'  which  sometimes  proves  trouble^ 
some  to  us  by  snapping,  and  throwing  fragments 
about  the  room  in  which  it  is  used.  The  slaty  coal, 
every  one  knows,  will  not  burn  freely,  and  leaves  a 
large  residuum  of  ashes. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


Caution. — Murray,  the  Lecturer  on  Che- 
mistry, has  requested  public  attention  to  the 
dangerous  practice  of  cleansing  glass  bottles 
with  lead  shot,  and  leaving  a  quantity  of  shot 
in  the  bottom  of  the  bottles  so  cleansed,  the 
latter  a  very  common  occurrence.  Many  per- 
sons are  probably  not  aware,  that  arsenic  is 
used  in  large  proportions  in  making  what  is 
termed  the  patent  shot — never,  we  believe,  less 
than  one  pound  of  arsenic  to  a  cwt.  of  lead, 
and  almost  always  certainly  in  larger  quantity, 
to  make  the  shot  drop  round;  where  shot  so 
made  are  left  in  the  bottom  of  a  bottle,  and  it 
is  filled  with  cider  or  perry,  the  liquor  acting 
rapidly  on  the  lead,  also  takes  up  the  arsenic 
in  solution,  and  the  unfortunate  partaker  of  the 
beverage  unconsciously  swallows  a  mixture  of 
two  virulent  and  dangerous  poisons,  to  the  de- 
rangement of  his  health;  and  on  more  than 
one  occasion  death  has  ensued  from  the  cir- 
cumstance. The  lecturer  once  suffered  se- 
verely from  drinking  perry,  in  which  he  after- 
wards detected  arsenic;  on  inspecting  the  bot- 
tle he  found  a  quantity  of  shot  fast  in  the  bot- 
tom of  it,  and  he  has  sent  us  a  specimen  of 
some  shot  he  also  found  last  week  in  a  bottle 
of  perry,  all  nearly  dissolved  by  the  action  of 
the  liquor.  In  what  is  termed  the  patent  bot- 
tle the  shot  cannot  stick,  and  such  only  ought 
to  be  appropriated  for  cider  or  perry;  but  when 
the  common  bottles  are  used,  they  should  be 
cleansed  either  with  small  cast  iron  nails  or 
gravel  stones;  or  if  lead  shot  must  be  used,  par- 
ticular care  ought  to  be  taken  not  to  leave  a 
single  shot  in  the  bottles  for  the  reason  stated. 

London  paper. 

Union  of  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. — The  Galena  Advertiser  observes, 
that  it  is  not  generally  known  that  in  rainy  sea- 
sons like  the  present,  the  waters  of  Hudson's 
Bay  are  united  with  those  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  consequently,  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico- 
Yet  it  is  a  fact,  although  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
is  something  like  thirty  degrees  of  latitude 
south  of  Hudson's  Bay,  there  is  a  complete 
communication  in  high  water,  from  one  to  the 
other;  and  canoes  every  year  pass  from  the  tri- 
butaries of  Hudson's  Bay,  into  those  streams 
which  supply  the  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Red  River  is  a  tributary  to  Lake 
Winnepeck,  whose  waters  have  their  estuary  in 
Hudson's  Bay.  One  of  the  principal  branches 
of  Red  River  has  its  source  in  Lake  Travers; 
during  the  high  water,  canoes  come  from  this 
Lake  into  Big  Stone  Lake,  thence  down  the 
St.  Peter's  into  the  Mississippi  river.  Again, 
the  Red  Fork,  another  principal  branch  of 
Red  River,  is  also  connected,  in  the  rainy  sea- 
son, with  the  head  waters  of  the  Mississippi. 
Thus  at  certain  seasons,  a  person  can  travel  by 
water  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  by  the  way  of 
Mississippi,  to  St.  Peter's  and  Red  River,  to 
Lake  Winnepeck;  thence  through  Nelson's 
River  to  Hudson's  Bay;  and  p.issing  through 
Hudson's  Straits  and  Davis'  Straits  into  the 
Atlantic,  can  again  arrive  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  without  any  interruption  whatever. 
The  water  from  the  sources  of  the  St.  Peter's 
and  Mississippi  is  about  two  months  in  arriving 
at  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. — Salem  Gazette. 


The  rowER  of  CnKisTiAKiTr — An  An- 
ecdote. A  mechanic  in  London,  who  rented  a 
room  very  near  the  Orphan  Working  School, 
was  unhappily  a  determined  infidel — a  disciple 
of  the  notorious  Carlile,  and  one  who  confounds 
many  a  thoughtless  Christian  with  his  sophis- 
tries on  religion.  This  man  said  to  an  indivi- 
dual the  other  day,  "I  did  this  morning  what 
I  have  not  done  for  a  long  time  before — I 
wept."  "  Wept,'"  said  his  friend,  "what  oc- 
casioned you  to  weep? "  "  Why,"  replied  the 
infidel  mechanic,  "  I  wept  on  seeing  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Orphan  Working  School  pass;  and 
it  occurred  to  me,  that  if  rehgion  had  done  no- 
thing more  for  mankind,  it  had  at  least  provi- 
ded for  the  introduction  of  these  94  orphans 
into  respectable  and  honourable  situations  in 
life." 

COURAGE. 
Not  to  the  ensang  uin'd  field  of  death  alone 
Is  valour  limited  :  she  sits  serene 
In  the  deliberate  council ;  sagely  scans 
The  source  of  actions;  weighs,  prevents, provides, 
And  scorns  to  count  her  glories  from  the  feats 
Of  brutal  force  alone.  Smollet. 


THIS  FRUSSfD. 


SEVENTH  MONTH,  31,  1830. 


The  weather  has  been  extremely  warm  in 
this  city  for  the  last  two  or  three  weeks.  A 
table,  which  has  been  exhibited  to  our  inspec- 
tion, carefully  kept  by  one  of  our  intelHgent 
citizens,  of  the  state  of  the  thermometer, 
gives  an  average  degree  of  heat,  at  3  o'clock, 
p.  m.,  from  the  17th  to  the  24th  of  the  present 
month,  of  90°;  from  which  it  also  appears,  that 
the  average  of  the  ten  days  from  the  17th  to  the 
27th  inclusive,  has  been  at  least  ten  degrees 
higher  than  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year,  or  than  of  any  equal  number  of  days 
taken  together  of  that  or  the  present  season. 
The  consequent  increase  in  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality has  been  considerable,  and  many  affect- 
ing cases  of  sudden  death,  arising  from  undue 
exercise,  exposure  to  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  the  imprudent  use  of  cold  water, 
have  occurred.  Also  many  instances  of  horses 
dying  on  the  road  from  the  effects  of  heat,  es- 
pecially from  among  those  employed  in  the 
stages,  have  come  to  our  knowledge. 


We  have  inserted  from  the  last  number  of 
the  Miscellaneous  Repository  further  extracts 
from  the  editor's  remarks,  made  during  his 
late  journey,  and  appended  thereto,  "  Elias 
Hicks'  correspondence  with  Moses  Brown." 
In  respect  to  the  last,  we  had  hoped  to  have 
furnished  some  extracts  from  the  "  Celestial 
Magnet,"  the  publication  referred  to  in  the 
correspondence,  by  way  of  showing  to  those 
not  already  informed,  the  character  of  that 
work.  A  copy,  however,  not  being  at  hand, 
we  may  embrace  another  occasion  to  recur 
to  it. 


From  the  last,  or  July  number  of"  The  Af- 
rican Repository  and  Colonial  Journal,"  we 
extract  the  following: — 


The  Managers  of  the  American  Colonization  So- 
ciety have  resolved  to  despatch  a  vessel,  to  convey 
one  hundred  or  more  emigrants  from  Norfolk  to  Li- 
beria, on  the  1st  of  October.  It  is  highly  important 
that  applications  for  a  passage  in  this  expedition, 
should  be  dulyjnade  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society 
in  this  city.  Applications  for  a  passage  may  also 
be  made  to  J.  H.  Latrobe,  Esq.  Baltimore;  John 
M'Phail,  Esq.  Norfolk;  B.  Brand,  Esq.  Richmond; 
R.  H.  Toler,  Esq.  Lynchburgh ;  or  to  the  Secreta- 
ries of  any  of  the  State  or  other  Auxiliary  Societies 


The  very  feeling  and  affecting  paper  of  ac- 
knowledgement signed  Elizabeth  Rogers,  of 
Lisburn,  Ireland,  is  of  a  character  that  must 
ensure  it  special  attention  on  the  part  of  our 
readers  generally;  it  would  be  well,  if,  through 
their  instrumentality,  the  circulation  of  it  could 
be  extended  so  as  to  reach  the  class  of  persons 
indicated  by  the  closing  sentence  of  the  ex- 
tract which  precedes  the  paper.  It  will  be 
proper  to  mention,  that  besides  the  authority 
plainly  given  in  the  acknowledgement  itself, 
for  the  use  of  it  we  have  made,  our  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  is  conclusive,  that  E.  R. 
desired  its  publication.  There  are,  in  this  city, 
a  number,  and  probably  many  in  other  parts 
of  the  United  States,  natives  of  Ireland,  to 
whom  her  "  name  is  known  as  a  transgressor," 
and  by  whom  this  her  recantation,  evidently 
the  result  of  sincere  repentance  in  the  hour 
of  tribulation,  will  be  perused  with  deep  in- 
terest. 

The  CheroJcees. — The  following  paragraph 
is  from  the  Cherokee  Phoenix  of  June  16: — 

"  We  hope  we  are  not  yet  at  the  end  of  our 
row — we  hope  there  is  yet  a  tribunal  where 
our  injured  rights  may  be  defended  and  pro- 
tected, and  where  self-interest,  party  and  sec- 
tional feelings  have  nothing  to  do.  Let  then 
the  Cherokees  be  frm  and  united.  Fellow 
citizens,  we  have  asserted  our  rights,  we  have 
defended  them  thus  far,  and  we  will  defend 
them  yet  by  all  lawful  and  peaceful  means.  We 
will  no  more  beg,  pray,  implore,  but  will  demand 
justice,  and  before  we  give  up  and  allow  our- 
selves to  yield  to  despondency,  we  will,  if  we 
can,  have  the  solemn  adjudication  of  a  tribunal 
whose  province  it  is  to  interpret  the  treaties,  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land.  Let  us  then  he  frm 
and  united.''' 

Auxiliary  Bible  Association. 
A  stated  meeting  of  the  Auxiliary  Bible  As- 
sociation of  Friends,  of  Philadelphia  Quarterly 
Meeting,  will  be  held  at  the  committee  room 
of  Mulberry  street  meeting  house,  at  4  o'clock 
this  afternoon.         Mokris  Smith,  Sec'ry. 


Departed  this  life  in  Haddonfield,  New  .Tersey,  on 
the  21st  inst.  Rebecca  Potter,  widow  of  Thomas 
Potter,  formerly  of  the  city  of  Trenton,  deceased,  in 
the  59th  year  of  her  age. 

She  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas  Redman, 
late  of  Haddonfield,  deceased,  and  was  an  exemplary 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  strongly  attached 
to  the  ancient  doctrines  of  the  Society,  as  believed 
in  by  her  ancestors;  and  it  may  be  safely  said,  that  she 
held  the  truth  without  wavering;  and  without  contro- 
versy, was  a  firm  believer  in  the  truths  of  the  Gospel. 
We  trust  that  her  reward  is  sure,  and  the  salutation 
of  "  well  done"  her  welcome  into  the  realms  of  bliss. 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCHES 

Of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
(Continued  from  p.  322.) 

The  judicious  conduct  of  the  three  proprie- 
tors, soon  drew  crowds  of  emigrants  to  tliese 
provinces.  In  the  year  1677,  arrived  the  ship 
Willing  Mind,  from  London,  with  sixty  or  seven- 
ty passengers,  who  divided  themselves  between 
Salem  and  Burlington.  It  is  stated  as  a  fact, 
which  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  salubrity  of 
the  country,  and  no  less  so  of  the  temperance 
and  good  character  of  these  emigrants,  that  at 
the  expiration  of  45  years,  one  third  of  their 
number  was  still  living.  "  Many  that  came 
servants,"  says  Samuel  Smith,  "succeeded 
better  than  some  that  brought  estates  ;  the  first, 
inured  to  industry  and  the  ways  of  the  country, 
became  wealthy,  while  the  others  were  obliged 
to  spend  what  they  had  in  the  difficulties  of  first 
improvements  ;  and  others  living  too  much  on 
their  original  stock,  for  want  of  suflicient  care 
to  improve  their  estates,  have,  in  many  instan- 
ces, dwindled  to  indigency  and  want." 

The  letters  of  these  early  emigrants,  are  full 
of  hope  and  enjoyment.  John  Crips  writes 
home  from  Burhngton,  on  the  river  Delaware, 
the  26t,h  of  8th  mo".  1677,  and  tells  his  friends 
that  "  the  country  is  so  good,  that  I  do  not  see 
how  it  can  reasonably  be  found  fault  with." 
"  And  it  is  really  my  judgment,"  says  he  in 
another  letter,  "  that  those  people  that  cannot 
be  contented  with  such  a  country,  and  such 
land  as  this  is,  they  are  not  worthy  to  come 
here."  A  very  judicious  observation,  which 
may  be  whispered  in  the  ears  of  certain  people 
of  the  present  day. 

Burlington  was  then  almost  the  only  town  on 
the  river,  and  great  were  the  expectations  form- 
ed of  its  future  importance.  Mahlon  Stacy  writes 
in  1680,  this  is  a  most  brave  place,  whatever 
envy  or  evil  spies  may  speak  of  it.  1  could  wish 
you  all  here.  Burlington  will  be  a  place  of 
trade  quickly."  And  he  then  details  the  cir- 
cumstances of  a  profitable  voyage  to  Barba- 
does  and  Saltertugas,  (Tortuga)  in  a  good 
ketch  of  fifty  tons  burthen.  John  Crips  also 
praises  it  as  a  convenient  place  for  trade,  and 
for  a  few  years  the  expectations  of  the  colonists 
seemed  reasonable.  But  Philadelphia  soon 
stripped  her  elder  sister  of  all  these  advantages. 


The  great  stream  of  commerce  and  emigration 
found  a  wider  and  deeper  channel,  and  gave 
the  rural  city  a  more  quiet  and  happy  destiny. 

In  the  year  1678,  arrived  the  Shield,  from 
Hull,  and  dropped  anchor  before  Burlington, 
being  the  first  ship  that  came  so  far  up  the 
Delaware.  "Against  Coaquanock,  where  Phi- 
ladelphia now  stands,  being  a  bold  shore,  she 
went  so  near  in  turning  that  part  of  the  tackling 
struck  the  trees  ;  some  on  board  then  remark- 
ed that  it  was  a  fine  spot  for  a  town.  A  fresh 
gale  brought  her  to  Burlington.  She  moored 
to  a  tree,  and  the  next  morning  the  people 
came  ashore  on  the  ice,  so  hard  had  the  river 
suddenly  frozen."  In  the  same  year  also  ar- 
rived a  ship  with  passengers  from  London. 
The  descendants  of  the  emigrants  who  arrived 
in  these  three  vessels  are  still  among  the  most 
conspicuous  and  honourable  families  in  the 
state. 

I  am  not  writing  a  History  of  New  Jersey, 
but  it  would  be  doing  injustice  to  the  memory 
of  the  early  Friends  of  that  province,  to  pass 
over  the  manly  arid  successful  opposition  of  the 
Assemblies  of  1703,  1707,  and  the  intervening 
years,  to  the  tyrannical  government  of  Lord 
Cornbury.  They  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  events  of  that  period,  and  Samuel  Jennings 
in  particular,  was  honoured  with  the  open  re- 
proaches and  undisguised  hatred  of  Cornbury. 
It  is  difficult  at  this  late  day,  to  ascertain  the 
precise  influence,  or  the  remote  effects  of  those 
early  struggles  for  freedom.  But  I  hazard 
nothing  in  asserting,  that  there  is  no  passage  in 
the  colonial  history  of  this  country  more  ho- 
nourable to  the  character  of  the  colonists,  than 
the  proceedings  of  the  Jersey  Assembly. 
Their  remonstrances  against  the  assumption  of 
power  by  the  royal  governor,  are  manly,  ar- 
gumentative and  temperate,  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  the  best  days  of  our  republic,  and  full 
of  the  inflexible  temper  of  freemen. 

The  influence  which  Friends  possessed  in 
the  affairs  of  the  colony,  is  shown  by  the  style 
of  the  minutes  of  the  early  Assemblies,  which 
are  all  in  the  plain  language  and  date. 

The  first  care  of  Friends  was  to  establish 
meetings  of  discipline,  and  in  the  year  1680, 
the  monthly  meeting  of  Burlington  addressed 
an  epistle  to  the  yearly  meeting  of  London, 
which  was  the  first  regular  correspondence 
between  Friends  in  this  part  of  America  and 
the  London  meeting.  The  first  general  yearly 
meeting  for  disciphne  in  this  country,  was  held 
at  Burlington,  on  the  28th  of  6th  mo.  1681. 
"It  was  constituted  of  such  of  their  rehgious 
meetings  as  were  then  established  in  New 
Jersey,  as  at  Shrewsbury,  Salem,  Burlington, 
Rancocas,  &c.  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  De- 
laware, (where  divers  English  settlements  of 
this  people  appear  to  have  been,  prior  to  those 


under  William  Penn,)  as  at  Shackamaxon, 
(Kensington)  near  the  falls  of  Delaware,  and 
at  Upland,  since  called  Chester."  "  On  the 
31st,  this  yearly  meeting  entered  upon  regu- 
lating such  affairs  of  the  Society,  as  then  ap- 
peared first  necessary,  &c.  particularly  the 
appointment  of  the  times  and  places  of  the  dif- 
ferent meetings  for  religious  worship,  and  the 
discipline  or  other  business  of  the  Society  ; 
among  which  a  general  meeting  for  worship  was 
then  agreed  to  beheld  yearly  at  Salem,  &c. 

"  This  yearly  meeting  of  the  Society  on  both 
sides  of  the  Delaware,  was  afterwards,  from  the 
year  1684,  held  alternately  at  Burlington  and 
Philadelphia,  until  the  year  1761,  when  it  was 
removed  entii  ely  to  the  latter  place." 

In  the  year  1765,  there  were,  according  to 
Samuel  Smith,  fifteen  meetings  of  Friends  in 
Burlington  county,  seven  in  Gloucester,  four  in 
Salem,  one  in  Cumberland,  one  in  Cape  May, 
two  in  Hunterdon,  one  in  Morris,  one  in  Sus- 
sex, four  in  Middlesex,  three  in  Monmouth,  in 
all  thirty-nine  meetings. 

The  settlement  of  East  Jersey,  notwithstand- 
ing the  number  of  Dutch  settlers  who  had  pre- 
occupied the  best  lands,  fell  about  the  year 
1683,  into  the  hands  of  twelve  proprietors, 
several  of  whom  were  Friends.  They  ap- 
pointed Robert  Barclay  their  governor  for 
life,  and  Thomas  Rudyard,  the  attorney,  who 
signalized  himself  in  the  trial  of  Penn  and 
Meade,  the  deputy  governor.  Robert  Barclay 
never  visited  the  colony,  but  appointed  his 
brother  John  Barclay  to  act  in  his  place.  The 
influence  of  Friends  soon  passed  away  in  East 
Jersey,  and  except  the  small  settlements  along 
the  bay  of  Staten  Island,  but  few  vestiges  of 
them  remain. 

We  have  now  reached  a  point  in  our  history, 
like  the  dawn  of  a  summer's  morning,  bright, 
genial,  and  full  of  hope  and  beauty.  William 
Penn  commenced  about  this  time  the  settle- 
ment of  his  happy  colony,  and  I  leave  to  abler 
and  more  philosophical  pens,  the  task  of  un- 
folding the  principles  and  the  policy  of  that 
renowned  legislator. 

Capture  of  the  Delphinus  Deductor,  or  CaHng 
Whale. 

An  interesting  frequenter  of  the  Shetland 
seas,  is  the  large  animal  lately  named  in  sys- 
tems of  natural  history  Delphinus  deductor, 
styled  by  the  Shetlanders  the  Ca'ing  whale,  and 
by  the  natives  of  Feroe  the  Grindaquaelur. 
Adult  whales  of  this  kind,  which  have  been 
often  slain  on  the  sands  of  the  Voes  in  Shetland, 
seldom  exceed  twenty  or  twenty-two  feet  in 
length.  They  are  of  a  shining  black  colour, 
though  frequently  white  or  grey  about  the 
belly.    The  skin  may  rival  in  softness  the  tex- 
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ture  of  silk.  The  head  is  round,  short  and 
thick,  having  the  under  jaw  shorter  than  the 
upper  by  three  or  four  inches.  Tiie  eyes  are 
remarkably  small ;  the  teeth,  which  are  of  the 
average  length  of  an  inch,  and  of  a  sharp  sub- 
conoid  form,  vary  with  the  age  of  the  animal, 
being,  in  the  largest,  about  twenty-four  in  num- 
ber. There  is  a  blow-hole  near  its  neck,  from 
which  it  is  able  to  spout  water  to  the  height  of 
a  few  feet.  It  has  a  tail  that  is  cleft  and 
vertical,  a  short  stiff  dorsal  fin,  and  two  long 
narrow  pectoral  fins.  The  females  have  two 
nipples,  although  they  are  much  concealed  by 
an  adipose  substance.  These  whales  often 
appear  in  a  gregarious  concourse.  We  shall 
quote  Dr.  Hibbert's  account  of  the  capture  of 
these  animals  :  "  I  had  landed  at  Burra  Voe  in 
Yell,  when  a  fishing  boat  arrived  with  the  in- 
telligence that  a  drove  of  Ca'ing  Whales  had 
entered  Yell  Sound.  Females  and  boys,  on 
hearing  the  news,  issued  from  the  cottages  in 
every  direction,  making  the  hills  I'everberate 
with  joyful  exclamations  of  the  event.  The 
fishermen  armed  themselves  with  a  rude  sort 
of  harpoon,  formed  from  long  iron-pointed 
spits  ; — they  hurried  to  the  strand,  launched 
their  boats,  and  at  the  same  time  stored  the 
bottom  of  them  with  loose  stones.  Thus  was  a 
large  fleet  of  yawls  soon  collected  from  various 
points  of  the  coast,  which  proceeded  towards 
the  entrance  of  the  Sound.  Some  slight  irre- 
gular ripples  among  the  waves  showed  the 
place  where  a  shoal  of  whales  was  advancing. 
They  might  be  seen  sporting  on  the  surface  of 
the  ocean  for  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
disappearing  and  rising  again  to  blow.  The 
main  object  was  to  drive  them  upon  the  sandy 
shore  of  Hamna  Voe,  and  it  was  evident  tiiat 
the  animals,  with  the  enemy  in  their  rear,  were 
taking  this  direction  ;  most  of  the  boats  were 
then  ranged  in  a  semicircular  form,  being  at 
the  distance  of  about  60  yards  from  them,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  skifl^s  which  acted  as  a 
force  of  reserve,  keeping  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  main  body,  so  as  to  be  in  instant  rea- 
diness to  intercept  the  whales,  should  they 
change  their  course.  The  sable  herd  appeared 
to  follow  certain  leaders,  who  were  now  in- 
clined to  take  any  other  route  but  that  which 
led  to  the  shallows  on  vvhicii  it  was  intended 
they  should  ground.  Inr.mediately  the  de- 
tached crews  rowed  with  all  their  might,  in 
order  to  drive  back  the  fugitives,  and  by  means 
of  loud  cries  and  large  stones  thrown  into  the 
water,  at  last  succeeded  in  causing  them  to 
resume  their  previous  course.  In  this  tem- 
porary diversion  from  the  shore,  the  van  of  the 
boats  was  thrown  into  confusion  ;  and  it  was 
a  highly  interesting  scene  to  witness  the  dex- 
terity with  which  the  Shetlanders  handled  their 
oars,  and  took  up  a  new  semicircular  position 
in  rear  of  the  whales.  Again  the  fisli  hesitated 
to  proceed  into  the  inlet,  and  again  a  reserve 
of  boats  intercepted  them,  in  their  attempt  to 
escape,  while  a  fresh  line  of  attack  was  assum- 
ed by  the  main  body  of  the  pursuers.  It  was 
thus  that  the  whales  were  at  length  compelled 
to  enter  the  harbour  of  Hamna  Voe.  Then 
did  the  air  resound  with  the  shouts  that  were 
set  up  by  the  boat-men,  while  stones  were  flung 
at  the  terrified  animals,  in  order  to  force  them 
upon  the  sandy  shore  of  a  small  creek  ;  but 


before  this  object  could  be  effected,  the  whales 
turned  several  times,  and  were  as  often  driven 
back  ;  none  of  them,  however,  were  yet  struck 
with  the  harpoon  ;  for  if  they  had  felt  them- 
selves wounded  in  deep  water,  they  would  at 
all  hazards  betake  themselves  to  the  open  sea. 
The  leaders  of  the  drove  soon  began  to  ground, 
emitting  at  the  same  time  a  faint  murmuring 
cry,  as  if  for  relief ;  the  sand  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bay  was  disturbed,  and  the  water  was  losing 
its  transparency.  The  shoal  which  followed 
struck  the  shore  and  increased  the  muddiness 
of  the  bay  ; — they  madly  rolled  about  irresolute 
from  the  want  of  leaders,  uncertain  of  their 
course,  and  so  greatly  intimidated  by  the  shouts 
of  the  boatmen,  and  the  stones  that  were 
thrown  into  the  water,  as  to  be  easily  prevented 
from  regaining  the  ocean.  Crowds  of  Shet- 
landers of  eacli  sex,  and  of  all  ages,  were  anx- 
iously collected  on  the  banks  of  the  voe,  hailing 
with  loud  acclamations  the  approach  of  these 
visitants  from  the  northern  seas  ; — and  then 
began  the  work  of  death.  Two  men  armed 
with  sharp  iron  spits,  rushed  breast  high  into 
the  water,  and  seizing  each  a  fin  of  the  nearest 
whale,  bore  him  unresistingly  along  to  the 
shallowest  part  of  the  shore;  one  of  the  deadly 
foes  of  this  meekest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea 
then  deliberately  lifted  up  a  fin,  and  beneath  it 
plunged  the  harpoon  that  he  grasped,  so  as  to 
reach  the  large  vessels  of  the  heart.  A  long 
state  of  insensibility  followed,  succeeded  by  the 
most  dreadful- convulsions ;  the  animal  lashed 
the  water  with  his  tail,  and 'deluged  the  land 
for  a  considerable  distance  :  another  deathlike 
pause  ensued  ;  throes  still  fainter  and  fainter 
were  repeated  with  shorter  intermissions,  until 
at  length  the  victim  lay  motionless  on  the  strand. 
The  butchers  afterwards  set  off  in  a  different 
direction,  being  joined  by  other  persons  bent 
on  the  same  errand.  Female  whales  now  ap- 
peared, by  their  hasty  and  uncertain  course,  to 
have  been  wrested  from  their  progeny,  while 
sucklings  were  no  less  anxiously  in  pursuit  of 
those  from  whose  breasts  they  had  received 
their  nutriment ;  but,  by  the  relentless  steel  of 
the  harpooner,  they  were  severally  arrested  in 
their  pursuit.  Others  which  had  received  their 
death-wound  soon  lined  the  bay,  while  a  few 
at  a  greater  distance  were  rolling  about  among 
the  muddy  and  crimsoned  waves,  doubtful 
whither  to  flee,  and  appearing  like  oxen  to 
wait  the  turn  of  their  slaughterer.  Wanton 
boys  and  even  females,  in  their  anxiety  to  take 
a  share  of  the  massacre,  might  be  observed  to 
rankle  with  new  tortures  the  gaping  wounds 
that  had  been  made.  At  length  the  sun  set 
upon  a  bay  that  seemed  one  sheet  of  blood  : 
not  a  whale  was  allowed  to  escape  ;  and  the 
strand  was  strewed  over  with  carcasses  of  all 
sizes,  measuring  from  six  to  twenty  feet,  and 
amounting  to  not  fewer  than  the  number  of 
eighty.  Several  of  the  boatmen  then  went  to 
their  homes  in  order  to  obtain  a  short  repose; 
but  astiie  twilight  in  this  northern  latitude  was 
so  bright  as  to  give  little  or  no  token  of  the 
sun's  departure,  many  were  unremittingly  in- 
tent upon  securing  the  profit  of  their  labour, 
and  were  engaged  in  separating  the  blubber, 
which  was  of  the  thickness  of  three  or  four 
inches." 

JVew  Edin,  Eneyclopadia, 


From  the  Emmanuel. 
ON  THE  HEAVENS. 

By  J.  T.  Barker. 

"  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and 
the  firmament  showeth  his  handy  work!"  This 
devout  exclamation  of  the  royal  poet,  though  it 
does  not  in  reality  possess  a  higher  value  now 
than  when  it  flowed  from  his  rapturous  lips, 
comes  with  increased  force  to  the  contempla- 
tive mind,  as  it  surveys  the  starry  regions  in 
connection  with  the  disc  overies  of  modern  as- 
tronomy. The  shining  frame  of  the  heavens, 
the  regular  revolutions  of  the  sphere,  and  the 
precise  movements  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
planets,  were  calculated  to  excite  the  admira- 
tion of  the  most  insensible  in  the  early  ages  of 
the  world,  and  to  exalt  the  piety  of  those  who, 
like  David,  considered  the  heavens  the  work  of 
the  finger  of  God,  and  the  moon  and  the  stars 
as  ordained  by  him;  yet  little  was  known  then 
of  the  distances,  magnitudes,  and  complicated 
motions  of  the  planetary  train;  nothing  what- 
ever of  the  splendid  retinue  of  Jupiter,  or  the 
stupendous  apparatus  of  Saturn — these  beauti- 
ful bodies  had  unostentatiously  pursued  their 
circling  way,  not  forcing  their  splendid  equi- 
pages on  the  gaze  of  man,  but  declaring,  in  si- 
lent and  impressive  language,  "  The  works  of 
the  Lord  are  great,  sought  out  of  all  them  that 
have  pleasure  therein." 

Comets  advanced  to,  and  retreated  from  the 
sun,  and  were  by  the  sages  of  antiquity  consi- 
dered as  transient  meteors;  their  elevated  situ- 
ation in  the  system,  the  courses  they  described, 
and  their  unerring  laws  of  motion,  were  uncon- 
ceived  of  till  within  the  last  few  centuries — still 
these  "  serial  racers"  held  on  their  sublime 
paths,  and  invited  the  regard  of  man  to  the 
works  of  the  Lord,  and  the  operations  of  his 
hand. 

The  Fixed  Stars  had  shed  their  lustre,  and 
incessantly  sent  forth  streams  of  radiance  from 
their  glittering  orbs;  the  sweet  influences  of 
the  Pleiades  had  been  diffused,  notwithstanding 
the  crimes  of  tiie  old,  and  the  idolatrous  rites 
of  the  new  world;  the  belt  of  Orion  had  beam- 
ed forth  in  beauty,  and  Arcturus,  with  his  sons, 
had  pursued  his  course  around  the  slowinff 
pole,  long  before,  and  unceasingly  since,  the 
attention  of  Abraham  had  been  directed  to  the 
spangled  firmament  by  the  great  Creator  of  its 
shining  glories:  Look  now  towards  heaven, 
and  tell  the  stars  if  thou  be  able  to  number 
them:  so  shall  thy  seed  be."  The  value  of 
this  mighty  promise,  in  its  literal  and  spiritual 
sense,  did  then,  as  it  were,  repose  itself  in  mi- 
croscopic concealment;  but  the  light  of  modern 
astronomy  has  shown  how  infinite  is  the  realm 
of  creative  power,  and  generates  the  most  de- 
lightful confidence  in  the  mind  relative  to  the 
preserved  seed  of  Israel,  but  more  especially  of 
"  those  who  are  not  of  his  seed  through  the 
law,  but  through  the  righteousness  of  faith." 

Passing  by  the  moon  walking  in  brightness, 
and  the  nearer  planets  that  roll  above  and  be- 
neath our  world,  circling  the  resplendent  sun, 
with  calm  and  simple  grandeur,  we  review 
some  of  the  recent  discoveries  of  science:  the 
four  minute  bodies  which  move  between  Mars 
and  Jupiter  in  close  proximity  to  each  other, 
so  minute  as  not  to  exceed  in  magnitude  some 
of  the  islets  of  the  British  seas,  present  ano- 
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malies  in  the  solar  system, — moving  in  paths 
very  considerably  inclined  to  those  of  the  larger 
planets;  these  paths  crossing  each  other,  but  in 
such  a  manner,  that  the  revolving  bodies  can- 
not come  in  contact;  the  form  of  these  paths 
so  eccentric,  that  one  of  them  at  its  greatest 
distance  from  the  sun,  is  then  double  of  its 
least;  the  immense  atmosphere  of  two,  so  great 
as  almost  to  assimilate  to  those  of  the  cometary 
train, — yet  such  are  but  a  few  of  the  wonder- 
ful phenomena  connected  with  these  four  inte- 
resting bodies. 

Beyond  the  orbit  of  that  which  was  for  thou- 
sands of  years  considered  the  most  remote 
planet  (Saturn)  revolves  one  surrounded  by  a 
splendid  train  of  moons,  moving  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  the  course  of  the  primary  (Uranus), 
and  from  east  to  west,  while  those  of  the  other 
planets  move  in  paths  not  much  inclined  to 
their  primaries,  and  from  west  to  east. 

We  notice  other  remarkable  phenomena  re- 
lative to  the  solar  system,  which  have  been  dis- 
covered within  a  very  few  years.  The  comet 
of  Halley,  whose  period  is  about  seventy-five 
years,  and  which  is  expected  to  return  in  the 
year  1834, — this  comet,  whose  greatest  dis- 
tance from  the  sun  is  double  that  of  Uranus, 
was  considered  the  "  Mercury  of  Comets," 
but  within  the  past  ten  years  it  has  been  dis- 
covered that  there  are  three  at  least  which 
never  leave  the  planetary  system;  one  whose 
period  is  three  years  and  a  quarter,  included 
within  the  orbit  of  Jupiter;  another,  the  pe- 
riod of  which  is  six  years  and  three  quarters, 
and  extends  not  so  far  as  Saturn;  and  a  third, 
whose  period  is  twenty  years,  and  ranges  not 
beyond  Uranus.  As  it  respects  the  boundary 
of  the  solar  system,  the  vast  distances  to  which 
some  comets  are  now  known  to  roam  fully 
prove  how  very  far  the  attraction  of  the  sun 
extends;  though  they  stretch  their  courses  to 
such  depths  in  the  abyss  of  space,  yet  by  virtue 
of  the  sun's  power  they  return  and  bathe  them- 
selves in  the  effulgence  of  his  beams.  Wonder- 
ful as  it  may  seem,  the  vast  area  comprised 
within  the  orbit  of  the  most  distant  comet,  sinks 
into  a  point,  when  compared  with  the  awful 
void  between  the  boundary  where  our  sun's  at- 
traction terminates,  and  the  distance  of  the 
nearest  fixed  star! 

The  most  ardent  attention  of  astronomers  is 
now  directed  in  scanning  the  wondrous  space 
which  separates  our  sun  from  those  of  other 
systems.  In  pursuing  the  investigation,  they 
find  there  is  ground  for  concluding  that  those 
fixed  stars  are  not  the  nearest  which  appear 
the  largest,  and  shine  with  the  greatest  brillian- 
cy; that  probably,  among  those  that  emit  but 
feeble  rays,  may  be  found  stars,  whose  distance 
from  our  sun  will  admit  of  being  ascertained. 
This  inquiry  is  connected  with  the  discovery  of 
the  revolutions  of  two  or  more  stars  round  a 
common  centre  of  gravity,  the  orbits  of  some 
of  which  are  exceedingly  complicated,  and  per- 
formed in  periods  of  time  varying  from  sixty 
years  to  many  centuries.  This  real  motion 
traced  in  double,  triple,  and  other  combina- 
tions of  stars,  connected  with  another  motion, 
which  is  only  apparent,  and  which  affects  the 
whole  of  the  starry  frame,  suggest  the  idea 
that  our  sun  forms  one  of  such  a  system,  and 
that  it  is  moving  onward  through  space;  but 


though  science  succeeds  in  pointing  out  the 
direction  in  which  it  moves,  it  fails  in  declaring 
the  nature,  and  the  rate  of  its  motion. 

Among  this  wilderness  of  stars  are  some 
that  periodically  change  their  brilliancy  ; 
others,  appearing  where  none  before  had  been 
observed,  and  others  missed  from  places  which 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  occupy:  these 
bright  bodies  not  only  shining  with  different 
degrees  of  brightness,  but  exhibiting  the  most 
lovely  and  variegated  hues, — from  the  soft  blue 
to  the  colour  of  the  amethyst, — from  the  deli- 
cate green  to  the  emerald, — from  a  pale  yellow 
to  a  bright  orange, — from  a  rosy  tint  to  the  in- 
tense brilliancy  of  the  ruby. 

"  Some  barely  visible,  some  proudly  shine, 
Like  living  jewels." 

But  we  have  hitherto  only  entered  the  vesti- 
bule of  the  vast  temple  of  the  universe;  we 
penetrate  still  further  into  its  awful  mysteries 
in  search  of  new  wonders.  From  the  earliest 
ages,  one  or  two  bright  spots  had  been  noticed 
in  the  heavens,  called  nebulae;  since  the  inven- 
tion of  the  telescope,  the  heavens  are  found  to 
be  replete  with  them,  various  in  their  shapes, 
magnitudes,  and  brilliancy;  some  of  these  ap- 
pearing as  solid  balls,  compressed  into  a  blaze 
of  light, — one  like  a  partially  opened  fan,  along 
the  centre  of  which  are  three  bright  telescopic 
stars  of  different  magnitudes;  others  like  the 
feeble  flame  of  a  taper — a  circular  nebulosity 
composed  of  striated  streams  of  light, — a  lock 
of  silvery  hair, — a  ring  or  wreath  of  soft  splen- 
dour,— a  large  proportion  like  faint  streaks  of 
light,  such  an  appearance  as  it  may  be  suppos- 
ed the  milky  way  would  assume  if  beheld  from 
some  remote  region  of  space — and  nearly  the 
whole  of  these  mysterious  apparitions,  resolva- 
ble into  clusters  of  stars.  From  hence  it  is  in- 
ferred, that  all  the  stars  of  the  universe  are  col- 
lected into  nebulas,  and  that  those  bright  stars 
that  figure  conspicuously  on  our  midnight  sky 
are  only  members  of  that  nebula,  to  which  our 
sun  belongs ! 

Here  then  we  pause,  and  from  the  station  to 
which  we  have  been  introduced  by  the  discove- 
ries of  modern  astronomy,  look  above,  beneath, 
around  us.  How  awful  the  survey  !  Our  sun, 
the  centre  of  a  system  of  worlds — lunar,  planet- 
ary, and  cometary;  this  sun,  but  a  member 
among  millions  of  others,  each  of  which  may 
have  a  similar  system;  all  these,  if  viewed  from 
some  distant  point  of  space,  appearing  as  some 
rich  cluster  of  stars  amidst  myriads  of  others; 
further  still,  our  stellar  system  resembling  an 
indistinct  nebula,  and  from  a  place  of  observa- 
tion still  more  remote,  melting  away  into  a  soft 
tint  of  light,  or  no  longer  visible  in  the  deep 
azure  of  the  midnight  sky;  these  hosts  of  stel- 
lar systems  probably  in  motion  through  the 
vast  fields  of  ether,  for  which  there  is  room  in 
tiie  unbounded  realms  of  space,  and  ample  time 
in  the  rolling  ages  of  eternity  ! 

But  art,  reason,  and  even  imagination,  fail 
to  ascend  higher  in  this  wonderful  progression, 
for  who  will  essay  to  point  out  the  topstone  of 
the  stupendous  structure  of  the  universe  ? — 
"  Lift  up  your  eyes  on  high,  and  behold  who 
hath  created  these  things,  that  bringeth  out 
their  host  by  number:  he  calleth  them  all  by 
names  by  the  greatness  of  his  might,  for  that 


he  is  strong  in  power  not  one  faileth."  And 
lest  a  consideration  of  these  displays  of  crea- 
tive power  should  overwhelm  the  faculties  of 
the  weak  believer,  with  the  fear  that  amidst 
these  exhibitions  of  Omnipotence,  and  these 
realms  of  boundless  grandeur,  he  shall  be  over- 
looked, the  soft  voice  of  heavenly  love  calms 
the  perturbation.  "  Why  sayest  thou,  O  Jacob, 
and  speakest,  O  Israel,  my  way  is  hid  from  the 
Lord,  and  my  judgment  passed  over  from  my 
God  ?  Hast  thou  not  known,  hast  thou  not 
heard,  that  the  everlasting  God,  the  Lord,  the 
Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth,  fainteth  not, 
neither  is  w  eary  ?  There  is  no  searching  of  his 
understanding.  He  giveth  power  to  the  faint, 
and  to  those  that  have  no  might  he  increaseth 
strength.  Even  the  youths  shall  faint  and  be 
weary,  and  the  young  men  shall  utterly  fall. 
But  they  that  wait  on  the  Lord  shall  renew 
their  strength;  they  shall  mount  up  with  wings 
as  eagles,  they  shall  run,  and  not  be  weary, 
they  shall  walk  and  not  faint." 


THE  WORLD'S  AGE. 

An  Infidel  objection  answered. 

Some  infidels  have  objected  to  the  Mosaic 
history,  that  it  does  not  make  the  world  so  old 
as  it  is  proved  to  be  by  geological  facts.  Bry- 
done,  in  his  tour  in  Sicily,  many  years  since, 
stated  that  the  Abbe  Recufero  had  discovered 
on  that  island  in  a  well,  several  strata  of  lava, 
with  rich  vegetable  mould  to  a  considerable 
thickness  between  tliem,  which,  allowing  two 
thousand  years  for  each  layer  of  mould  to  ac- 
cumulate, makes  the  world  much  older  than 
Moses  describes  it.  Another  pit  at  Jaci  was 
still  more  ominous;  so  that  Brydone  says,  in  a 
flippant  sceptical  manner,  that  the  Abbe  "could 
not  in  conscience  make  his  mountain  so  young 
as  the  prophet  Moses  makes  the  world." 

This  story  has  often  been  referred  to  exult- 
ingly  by  infidels,  during  the  last  thirty  years, 
and  the  only  reply  usually  made,  is,  that  lava 
may  perhaps  become  decomposed  and  form 
"  vegetable  mould"  in  a  much  shorter  time 
than  the  Abbe's  calculations  on  known  volcanic 
eruptions  seemed  to  indicate.  A  much  more 
satisfactory  answer,  however,  can  now  be  given. 
A  writer  in  the  London  Christian  Observer  for 
March,  says: 

Dr.  Daubeny,  of  Oxford,  having  visited  the 
spot  in  his  elaborate  researches  into  volcanic 
phenomena,  found  that  the  aforesaid  alleged 
"  beds  of  vegetable  mould,"  the  product  of  long 
and  slow  decomposition,  were  in  truth  neither 
more  nor  less  than  beds  of  ferruginous  tuft', 
formed  probably  at  the  very  same  time  as  the 
lava  itself.  There  is  not  the  slightest  evidence 
that  decomposition  had  taken  place  in  any  one 
layer  between  the  dates  of  the  successive  erup- 
tions; for  which,  therefore,  the  shortest  inter- 
val would  suflice.  It  was  a  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance, as  Dr.  Daubeny  observes  in  his 
lectures,  that  the  alleged  fact  should  have  been 
known  and  commented  upon  for  thirty  years, 
without  any  person  thinking  it  worth  while  to 
inquire  whether  it  was  well  founded.  So  easily 
are  sceptical  objections  thrown  out;  so  readily 
are  they  entertained;  and  so  little  care  is  taken 
to  confute  them. 
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From  the  Archives  du  Christianisme  for  March  1330. 

Number  of  Jews  in  tke  World. 
This  singular  people  appears  to  be  at  present 
as  numerous  as  ever.  There  are  now  at  least 
2,730,000  Jews,  belonging  to  the  different 
sects  of  Rabbies,  'Caraites,  Samaritans,  &c. 
They  are  to  be  met  with  in  almost  every  Eu- 
ropean state,  except  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Sici- 
Iv,  where  they  are  not  tolerated.  It  is  said, 
(but  this  we  question,)  that  there  are  no  Jews 
in  Scotland,  although  they  are  not  prohibited 
from  residing  there.  The  European  Jews  are 
thus  distributed: 

In  the  Austrian  Dominions,  in  Hun 
gary,  Gallacia,  &c. 


In  Russia  and  in  Polish  Russia 

In  Turkey  in  Europe 

In  Prussia  and  in  Polish  Prussia  - 

In  France       .       .       .  - 

In  Bavaria  .... 

In  the  Netherlands  - 

In  England,  Ireland,  and  the  kingdom 
of  Hanover     ...  - 

In  Denmark,  6,000;  in  Sweden,  500 

In  several  of  the  German  states:  Ba- 
den, 16,000;  Wirtemberg,  9,100; 
Saxony,  1,400;  other  minor  states, 
6,000  .... 

In  Italy:  Tuscany,  10,000;  Sardinia, 
3,000;  the  Papal  states,  15,000; 
Naples,  2,000  .       .       .  - 


470,000 
450,000 
312,000 
163,000 
60,000 
55,000 
80,000 

25,000 
6,500 


32,500 


30,000 


1,674,000 

The  Jews  are  very  numerous  in  Africa,  in 
all  the  Barbary  states  from  Morocco  to  Egypt. 
They  are  also  found  in  Abyssinia,  Zanquebar, 
Soudar,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  &c. 
Their  number  cannot  be  exactly  ascertained, 
but  it  may  be  reckoned  at  about  480,000. 

In  Asia,  there  are  about  250,000  in  the 
Turkish  dominions;  35,000  in  those  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia;  nearly  100,000  in  Persia; 
besides  some  in  Arabia,  Tartary,  Caubul,  Chi 
na,  the  East  Indies,  and  Malabar.  The  tota 
number  in  Asia  is  about  542,000. 

In  America,  though  excluded  from  Brazil 
and  from  the  Spanish  dominions,  they  are  dis- 
persed through  all  the  other  colonies  and 
states.  There  are  about  15,000  in  the  United 
States;  12,000  in  the  British  colonies;  4,000 
in  the  Dutch  colonies;  and  1,000  in  those  of 
France,  Denmark,  Sweden,  &c.;  in  all,  about 
.■J2,000. 

Recapitulation. 
Europe  ... 


State  of  the  Jews  in  Europe. — In  se- 
veral parts  of  Germany  the  Jews  dare  not 
frequent  the  public  places.  In  many  of  the 
towns  they  are  subject  to  an  extraordinary  im- 
post if  they  remain  at  night — in  others,  they 
are  driven  beyond  the  walls  in  crowds,  and 
only  permitted  to  return  during  the  day.  At 
Frankfort,  within  these  three  years,  the  number 
of  marriages  among  the  Jews  was  limited  to 
fifteen  in  a  year,  although  more  than  a  thousand 
Jewish  families  are  there.  At  a  certain  Ger- 
man port,  when  a  Jew  pays  his  fee  of  entry, 
they  present  him  with  a  note  inscribed  with  the 
words  "Jew"  and  "Pork  ;"  they  then  efface 
ith  a  stroke  of  a  pen  the  latter  word,  and 
substitute,  "  the  Jew  has  paid  his  tax."  In 
Russia,  the  Emperor  Nicholas  has  issued  an 
extremely  oppressive  edict  against  them,  which 
has  caused  the  banishment  of  a  great  number 
particularly  the  rabbi.  The  King  of  Wirtem 
berg  has  recently  arrogated  to  himself  the  right 
of  intervention  in  their  civil  and  religious  rites  ; 
and  the  Inquisitor-General  at  Rome  has  put  in 
force  the  ancient  bulls  against  the  Hebrew  na- 
tion. The  statistical  details  on  the  increase  of 
Jews  in  tlie  Prussian  states  are  of  singular 
character.  In  the  two  years  1822-1824  that 
increase  was  to  the  extent  of  4,700  souls.  A 
thousand  Jewish  marriages  produced  5,221 
children,  and  as  many  Christian  only  4,353. 
Among  Christians  the  thirty-eighth  individual 
died,  but  among  the  Jews  only  the  fifty-eighth. 

Foreign  Lit.  Gaz. 


In 


1,674,000 
480,000 
542,000 
2,000 
32,000 


Africa 
Asia 

Polynesia 
America 

Total  2,730,000 
This  summary  may  be  considered  as  tolera 
bly  exact,  especially  so  far  as  respects  Europe, 
where  the  Jews  are  most  numerous.  Although 
ihey  every  where  form  a  distinct  people,  and 
have  preserved  their  own  peculiar  customs,  yet 
they  generally  adopt  the  usages  and  languages 
of  the  country  in  wiiich  they  dwell.  The  lan- 
guages most  commonly  spoken  by  them  are  the 
Arabic,  Italian,  German,  the  dialect  in  use 
among  the  Polish  Jews  and  the  Turkish. 


The  Editor  will  oblige  a  friend  and  subscriber  by 
giving  the  following  a  place  in  "  The  Friend." 

THE  DEAD  FATHER. 

BY  HARVEY  D.  LITTLE. 

Come  hither,  child,  and  kneel 
In  prayer  above  thy  father's  lifeless  form — 
He  loved  thee  well  in  sunshine  and  in  storm, 

Through  days  of  woe  and  weal, 
His  blessings  on  thy  head  no  more  are  given, 
As  once  they  came  like  gentle  dews  of  Heaven. 

Look  on  that  pallid  face! 
Its  wonted  smiles  are  calmly  resting  there, 
Unbroken  by  the  deep  drawn  lines  of  care; 

Sorrow  hath  left  no  trace 
Of  furrowed  bitterness  upon  the  meek 
And  still  expression  of  that  blanched  cheek. 

Thou  scarce  canst  feel  thy  loss, 
Or  know  the  chilling  cares  that  have  begun 
To  shadow  thy  briglit  pathway,  gentle  one  ! 

Many  a  withering  cross 
May  in  tliy  guileless  bosom  plant  i(s  sting, 
And  to  thy  liopes  a  poisoned  chalice  bring. 

How  sad  the  fire-side  hearth ! 
His  manly  form  shall  never — never  more 
Darken  the  threshold  of  our  cottage  door; 

Nor  the  full  sound  of  mirth 
Go  up  in  gladness  to  the  whited  wall — 
For  death  has  entered  with  his  funeral  pall. 

A  chair  is  vacant  now  ! 
A  cheerful  eye,  and  a  contented  face, 
Have  left,  for  aye,  their  wonted  dwelling  place; 

And  we  must  bow  ! 
A  blessing 's  gone  !  a  noble  form  is  riven, 
To  darken  this  cold  earlii  and  gladden  heaven. 


Erratum. — Page  335,  first  column,  at  the  bottom, 
for  "  Had  ihey  animadverted  to  their  hard  reproach- 
es," read  "  And  had  tlicy  adverted  to  their  hard 
speeches." 


For  the  Friend. 

The  practical  effect  of  the  Christian  prin- 
ciple— earnest,  honest,  unostentatious  piety,  it 
is  pleasant  to  greet,  under  whatever  profes- 
sional guise,  and  in  all  conditions,  whether  high 
or  low,  rich  or  poor,  bond  or  free,  and  in  the 
world's  estimation,  wise  or  unwise.  Unostenta- 
tious indeed  it  must  be,  in  proportion  as  it  is 
real,  and  it  requires  no  adventitious  decora- 
tions to  help  it  out.  In  the  publications  of  the 
day,  we  not  unfrequently  meet  with  narratives 
and  exhibitions  of  Christian  character,  which 
offend,  and  induce  suspicions  of  their  genuine- 
ness, or  at  least  of  exaggeration,  from  the  too 
apparent  attempt  at  display,  and  to  make  the 
most  of  the  case.  The  following  account  seems 
to  bear  on  the  face  of  it  an  air  of  candour, 
which  inclines  one  to  place  confidence  in  its 
veracity;  and  making  the  proper  allowance  for 
the  coarseness  of  the  envelope,  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  but  that  Uncle  Harry  had 
really  come  to  the  substance  of  the  matter,  or, 
in  the  phrase  often  used  by  the  class  cf  profes- 
sors to  which  he  was  attached,  "  had  got  reh- 
gion." 

From  the  Literary  and  Evangelical  Magazine. 

UNCLE  HARRY, 

Or  the  lender  sensibililies  of  a  pious  African. 

Late  in  the  last  autumn,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
spend  a  few  hours  in  the  hospitable  mansion  of  the 

Rev.  S.  S.  B.  W.,  of  F  .    I  arrived  at  his  house 

very  early  in  the  morning,  just  before  the  family  as- 
sembled to  perform  their  customary  devotion.  On 
the  signal  being  given,  the  children  and  domestics 
came  into  the  room  where  we  were  sitting.  Among 
the  latter  there  was  a  very  aged  black  man,  whom 
every  one  called  Uncle  Harry.  As  soon  as  he  entered, 
I  observed  Mr.  W.  and  his  lady  treated  him  with 
marked  attention  and  kindness.  The  morning  was 
sharp  and  frosty,  and  Uncle  Harry  had  a  chair  in  the 
corner,  close  to  the  fire.  The  portion  of  Scripture 
selected  for  the  service,  was  the  second  chapter  of 
Luke.  I  observed  that  the  attention  of  Harry  was 
deeply  fixed,  and  he  soon  began  to  manifest  strong 
emotion.  7  he  old  man's  eye  kindled  as  the  reader 
went  on,  and  when  he  came  to  the  passage,  "  The 
angel  said,"  &c.  he  appeared  as  though  his  heart 
were  attuned  to  the  angelic  song,  and  he  could  hard- 
ly help  uttering  a  shout  of  triumph.  There  was, 
however,  not  the  smallest  ostentation  of  feeling,  no 
parade  of  emotion,  no  endeavour  to  attract  attention. 
He  only,  in  a  gentle  manner,  turned  his  face  upwards, 
strongly  clasjied  his  hands  as  tliey  lay  in  his  lap,  and 
expressed  by  his  countenance  the  triumphant  joy  of 
his  heart. 

By  this  time  he  had  interested  me  so  highly,  that 
I  could  not  keep  my  eyes  from  him.  I  watched  the 
continual  varying  expressions  of  his  countenance, 
and  saw  that  ever}'  word  seemed  to  strike  on  his 
heart,  and  produce  a  corresponding  emotion.  I 
thought  I  would  give  the  world  if  I  could  read  the 
Bible  just  as  old  Harry  read  it.  While  I  was  thus 
thinking,  and  looking  on  with  intense  interest,  the 
reader  came  to  the  passage  where  old  Simeon  saw 
the  infant  Saviour,  and  took  him  in  his  aims,  and 
blessed  God,  and  said,  "  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy 
servant  depart  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy 
salvation."  Harry's  emotion  had  become  stronger 
and  stronger,  when  he  was  completely  overpowered. 
Snddcnl}'  turning  on  his  seat,  to  hide  as  much  as  pos- 
sible his  feelings,  he  bent  forward,  and  burst  into  a 
flood  of  tears.  But  they  were  tears  of  joy.  He  an- 
ticipated his  speedy  peaceful  departure,  and  his  final 
rest.  This  state  of  feeling  continued  during  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  service ;  and  when  we  arose  from 
our  knees.  Uncle  Harry's  face  seemed  literally  to 
have  been  bathed  in  tears. 

As  soon  as  we  had  risen,  the  old  man  came  towards 
me  with  a  countenance  radiant  with  joy.  "  This," 
said  Mr.  W.,  addressing  me,  "  is  Uncle  Harry."  He 
reached  out  his  hand,  and  said,  "OI  why  did  my 
God  bring  nic  here  to-day,  to  hear  what  I  liave  heard 
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and  to  see  his  salvation?"  I  asked,  are  you  ready 
to  depart,  Uncle  Harry,  as  good  old  Simeon  was,  of 
whom  we  read  in  this  chapter?  I  shall  never  forget 
his  humble,  joyful  submission,  when  he  replied, 
"  Just  whenever  it  shall  please  my  blessed  Lord  and 
Master."  "You  hope  then  to  go  to  Heaven?" 
"  Througli  divine  mercy  I  do."  "  What  is  the  foun- 
dation of  this  hope?"  "The  righteousness  of  my 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ." 

On  perceiving  that  1  wished  to  converse  with  the 
old  man,  the  Rev.  Mr.  W.  said,  with  a  kindness 
which  showed  that  he  recognised  Uncle  Harry  as 
a  Christian  brother,  and  respected  his  age,  "  Come 
and  take  your  seat  again,  Uncle  Harry,  and  sit  up 
near  the  fire."  He  accepted  the  invitation,  and  on 
his  being  seated,  I  entered  into  conversation  which 
alforded  me  higher  pleasure  than  I  ever  enjoyed  in 
the  circles  of  fashion,  beauty,  wit  or  learning.  I  here 
send  you  some  of  the  most  interesting  particulars. 

"  How  old  are  you.  Uncle  Harry?" 

"  Why,  as  nigh  as  I  can  tell,  I  am  now  eighty-nine, 
or  thereabouts." 

"  Where  were  you  born?"  . 

"  At  Port  Tobacco,  in  Maryland." 

"  And  who  had  you  to  preach  the  gospel  to  you 
there?" 

"  Ah  !  we  had  no  preachers  of  the  gospel  there  at 
that  time." 

"  Then  it  was  after  you  left  Port  Tobacco,  that  you 
embraced  religion,  vifas  it?" 

"  No,  sir,  it  was  while  I  liv3d  there — and  I'll  tell 
you  how  it  was.  A  great  many  years  ago,  there  was 
one  Dr.  Whitejield,  who  travelled  all  through  this 
country,  preaching  the  gospel  every  where.  I  dare 
say  you  have  heard  of  Dr.  Whitefield,  he  was  a  most 
powerful  preacher.  Well !  as  I  was  saying,  he  wont 
through  Maryland ;  but  his  place  of  preaching  was 
so  far  off,  that  I  did  not  hear  of  it  until  he  was  gone. 
But  not  long  afterwards,  I  met  with  a  man  of  my 
acquaintance  who  did  hear  him.  He  told  me  about 
the  sermon;  and  what  I  heard  opened  my  eyes  to 
see  that  I  was  a  poor  lost  sinner.  And  ever  since 
that  time  I  have  been  determined  to  seek  Jesus  as 
my  Saviour,  and  spend  my  life  in  his  service." 

Happy  Whitefield !  thought  I,  and  greatly  honour- 
ed of  thy  Master,  who  has  used  thee  as  his  instru- 
ment for  saving  so  many  souls. 

"But,"  said  I,  addressing  Uncle  Harry,  "  how  old 
were  you  then?" 

"Why,  as  nigh  as  I  can  guess,  I  was  sixteen  or 
seventeen  years  old." 

"  And  have  you  never  repented  of  this  resolution  ?" 

"  No !  indeed,  my  master,^ — I  have  never  repented 
of  any  thing,  but  that  I  have  served  ray  blessed  Sa- 
viour so  poorly." 

"  But  have  you  not  met  with  many  troubles  and 
difficulties  by  the  way?" 

"Yes!  indeed,  master, — but  out  of  them  all  the 
Lord  has  delivered  me;  and  having  obtained  help  of 
God,  I  continue  to  this  day.  Blessed  be  liis  name, 
he  never  will  leave  me  nor  forsake  me ;  I  have  good 
hope  of  that." 

"Well,  how  did  you  obtain  religious  instruction 
where  you  lived,  as  you  say  there  was  no  preacher  of 
the  gospel  in  the  neighbourhood?" 

"  Why,  by  the  mercy  of  my  God,  I  learned  to  read 
the  Bible;  and  that  showed  me  the  way  to  Jesus. 
But  now  I  think  of  it;  when  the  Roman  Catholics 
heard  that  I  was  concerned  about  my  soul,  tiiey  sent 
for  me,  and  tried  mighty  hard  to  get  me  to  join  them. 
There  was  a  priest  at  Port  Tobacco,  whose  name  was 
Mr.  O'Neal;  he  talked  to  me  a  great  deal.  I  re- 
member he  said  to  me  one  day,  '  Harry !"  says  he, 
now  you  are  concerned  about  your  soul,  you  must 
come  and  join  the  Catholic  Church.'  'What  for,' 
said  I,  'Mr.  O'Neal?'  'Because,  said  he,  'it  is  the 
true  Church.'  Then  I  said,  'if  the  Catholic  Church 
will  lead  me  to  Jesus,  I  join  it  with  all  my  heart, 
for  that's  all  I  want.'  And  Mr.  O'Neal  said,  '  if  you 
will  join  the  Church,  I  will  warrant  that  you  shall 
go  to  heaven.'  '  How  can  you  do  that,  Mr.  O'Neal?' 
said  L  Then  he  told  me  that  a  great  many  years 
ago,  our  Saviour  came  into  this  world  ;  and  he  chose 
twelve  apostles,  and  made  St.  Peter  their  head,  and 
the  pope  succeeded  St.  Peter,  and  so  all  that  join  the 
pope  belong  to  the  true  Church.  Then,  I  said,  'Why, 
how  do  you  know  that,  Mr,  O'Neal? '    '  Because,' 


said  he,  our  Saviour  told  Peter, — I  give  you  the  keys 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven;  and  whatsoever  you 
shall  bind  on  earth,  shall  be  bound  in  heaven;  and 
whatsoever  you  loose  on  earth,  sliall  be  loosed  in 
heaven.'  And  I  said,  'the  Lord  knows  how  it  is, 
Mr.  O'Neal;  I  am  a  poor  ignorant  creature,  but  it 
always  did  seem  to  me,  that  Peter  was  nothing  but  a 
man  like  the  rest  of  the  apostles.'  But  Mr.  O'Neal 
said,  '  No  :  he  was  the  head  and  chief  of  the  apos- 
tles, for  our  Saviour  said  again, — Thou  art  Peter, 
and  on  this  rock  I  will  build  my  Church ;  and  the  gates  of 
hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.''  And  I  asked  him, 
'  Now,  do  you  think  Peter  was  that  rock,  Mr.  O'Neal?' 
He  answered, '  To  be  sure  he  was.'  And  I  said  again, 
'  The  Lord  knows  how  it  is  ;  but  it  never  did  seem  so 
to  me  ;  n'ow  I  think  it  was  just  so: — when  Peter  said. 
Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  son  of  the  living  God  ;  our 
Saviour  told  him.  Thou  art  Peter — [While  the  old 
man  repeated  the  words,  Tliou  art  Peter.,  he  pointed 
liis  finger  at  me,  looking  me  directly  in  the  face;  but 
as  soon  as  he  began  the  following  part  of  the  quota- 
tion, he  brought  his  hand  briskly  down  on  his  knee, 
saying  with  emphasis,  as  he  looked  at  himself,] — 
and  upon  this  rock  will  I  build  my  Church.  And 
that  rock  was  Christ;  for  it  is  written  in  another 
place.  Behold  I  lay  in  Zion  a  chief  corner  stone,  elect, 
precious,  and  he  that  believelh  on  him  shall  not  be 
confounded — and  that  corner  stone  is  Christ.'  Then 
Mr.  O'Neal  said  to  mo,  '  Why,  Harry!  where  did  you 
learn  all  that?'  And  I  said,  'From  mij  Bible.''  'O!' 
Mr.  O'Neal  said,  'you  have  no  business  with  the  Bi- 
ble, it  will  confuse  and  Jlustrale  you.'  But  1  said,  '  It 
tells  me  of  my  Saviour.'  Then  a  gentleman  who 
was  sitting  by,  said,  '  Ah!  you  might  as  well  let  him 
alone,  Mr.  O'Neal,  you  can  make  nothing  of  him.' 
And  from  that  tiniC,  I  never  had  any  desire  to  join 
the  Roman  Catholics." 

This  narrative,  the  truth  of  which  I  could  not  en- 
tertain a  moment's  doubt,  showed  a  promptness  of 
reply,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures,  which 
truly  surprised  me,  and  1  remarked  : — 

"I  suppose.  Uncle  Harry,  you  take  very  great 
pleasure  in  reading  the  Bible  ?  " 

"  Ah,  my  master  !  when  I  could  see  to  read,  it  was 
the  joy  of  my  life.  But  1  am  old  now  ;  and  my  book 
is  so  rubbed  that  the  print  is  dim,  and  I  can  scarcely 
make  out  to  read  a  word." 

On  this  Mr.  W.  said,  "Well,  Uncle  Harry,  you 
shall  have  a  new  Bible.  Do  you  call,  when  you  go 
down  town,  on  Mr.   ,  and  he  will  give  you  a  Bi- 
ble from  the  Bible  society." 

Harry  bowed,  and  expressed  gratitude  for  the 
kindness,  but  did  not  manifest  so  much  pleasure  as  I 
expected,  considering  how  highly  he  professed  to 
value  the  Bible.  While  I  was  wondering,  and  rather 
sorrowing  on  this  account,  I  observed  the  old  man  to 
be  feeling,  with  an  air  of  embarrassment,  in  his 
pockets;  and  now  and  then  beginning  to  utter  some- 
thing', but  then  suppressing  his  words.  At  length 
he  pulled  out  an  old  tattered  case,  which  appeared  to 
have  been  at  least  half  a  century  in  use,  and  as  lie 
did  so,  observed  — 

"  This  new  Bible  will  not  be  of  much  use  to  me, 
because  my  spectacles  arc  so  bad  that  they  help  me 
mighty  little  in  reading." 

With  that  he  opened  his  case  and  showed  a  pair  of 
spectacles  of  the  cheapest  sort,  of  which  one  glass 
was  broken,  and  the  other  so  scratched,  that  it  was 
wonderful  he  could  see  through  it  at  all.  Mr.  W.  no 
sooner  observed  this  than  he  said  : — 

"  Well,  Uncle  Harry,  you  must  have  a  new  pair  of 

spectacles.  Do  you  call  at  Mr.  's  store,  and 

tell  him  to  let  you  have  a  pair  suited  to  your  age,  and 
I  will  see  him  and  settle  with  him  about  it." 

On  hearing  this,  Harry's  eye  beamed  with  joy,  and 
he  exclaimed,  "Thank  God! — bless  you,  roaster! 
Now  [  shall  have  comfort  again  reading  the  Bible." 
And  I  never  saw  a  happier,  or  a  more  grateful  coun- 
tenance. 

Presently  after  he  remarked,  that  "the  wagon 
would  soon  call  to  take  him  home,  and  he  must  go 
down  town  and  be  getting  ready."  On  which  he 
gave  thanks  to  his  kind  and  reverend  friend,  and  in- 
voked blessings  upon  him,  and  on  all  his  family.  He 
then  approached,  and  taking  me  aflFectionalely  by  the 
hand,  said,  "  I  never  saw  you  before,  and  I  never 
shall  see  you  again  in  this  world  ;  but  I  love  you  as 


a  blessed  minister  of  my  blessed  Lord  and  Master  ; 
and  I  hope  that  I  shall  meet  you  in  the  house  above. 
Remember  and  pray  for  poor  old  Harry." 

I  squeezed  his  hand;  assured  him  of  my  affection- 
ate remembrance;  and  requested  that  he  would  pray 
for  me,  and  the  preachers  of  the  gospel  generally. 

"  O  !"  said  he,  "may  God  Almighty  bless  all  the 
dear  ministers  of  Christ;  and  enable  them  to  call 
many  poor  sinners  to  the  dear  Saviour.  O  !  I  do 
love  to  hear  of  souls  coming  to  Christ;  and  it  is  my 
daily  prayer,  Thy  kingdom  come,  and  thy  will  be 
done  on  earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven." 

With  that  the  old  man  took  his  leave.  I  confess 
that  I  have  often  since  wished  to  see  him,  and  hold 
communion  with  him.  There  was  a  spirit  of  piety 
about  him,  and  of  benevolence  ;  of  humble  zeal,  and 
fervent  hope  ;  of  meekness  and  submission,  which  I 
have  rarely  seen  equalled.  At  the  same  time,  there 
was  a  degree  of  intelligence,  and  extent  of  religious 
knowledge,  which,  in  his  condition,  really  surprised 
and  delighted  me.  I  saw  here  one  of  the  triumphs 
of  divine  grace.  I  was  made  to  appreciate  the  value 
and  the  excellency  of  that  religion  which  could  take 
up  a  poor  slave,  and  so  transform  him,  that  he  was 
well  nigh  fitted  to  be  the  companion  of  saints  in  light, 
and  of  just  men  made  perfect.  And  I  have  often  and 
often  prayed  since  I  saw  him,  that  after  the  days  of 
my  wandering  shall  be  over,  and  all  the  sufferings  of 
this  life  shall  have  been  endured,  I  may  obtain  the 
rest,  and  a  lot  in  the  inheritance  which  is  prepared,! 
have  no  doubt,  for  Uncle  Harry. 

From  a  late  London  Paper. 

Anniversary  of  the  Humane  Society  for  the 
recovery  of  persons  in  a  state  of  suspended 
animation. 

The  objects  of  this  societ)',  and  the  suc- 
cessful exertions  wliich  they  have  made  in  re- 
storing to  life  persons  who  have  been  drowned, 
are  generally  known.  The  following  state- 
ment, however,  may  not  be  uninteresting: — 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Society  in 
1774,  upwards  of  five  thousand  persons  have 
been  rescued  from  apparent  death,  amongst 
whom  were  many  respectable  members  of  so- 
ciety, and  a  great  number  of  persons  who  had 
attempted  to  comtnit  suicide.  The  object  of 
the  society  is  to  preserve  from  premature 
death,  persons  apparently  dead  from  drown- 
ing, hanging,  lightning,  cold,  heat,  noxious 
vapours,  apoplexy,  and  intoxication.  Before 
this  society  was  established  many  persons,  in 
every  situation,  were  interred  as  dead,  when 
life  was  only  suspended.  The  committee,  in 
their  report,  state  that  during  the  late  frost  28 
individuals  had  been  saved  from  a  premature 
death  by  the  agents  of  the  society,  and  at  the 
three  following  places:  At  the  Serpentine 
river,  14;  at  St.  James  Canal,  12;  and  at  the 
Regent's  Park,  2.  Only  one  life  was  lost, 
and  this  arose  from  great  negligence,  and  dis- 
regard of  repeated  warnings  given  by  the  so- 
ciety's men.  The  committee,  consistently  with 
the  objects  of  the  society,  are  constantly  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  improved  state  of  medi- 
cal science,  with  a  view  to  perfect  their  method 
of  treatment;  and  desirous  of  holding  out  an 
inducement  to  medical  men  to  pursue  this  ben- 
eficial track,  they  adopted  the  resolution,  on 
the  17fh  of  March  last,  to  offer  a  prize  gold 
medal,  or  30  guineas,  for  the  best — and  a  sil- 
ver medal,  or  15  guineas  for  the  second  best 
Medical  Essay  on  the  subject  of  suspended  an- 
imation, and  the  best  means  of  restoring  life, 
as  well  as  the  best  and  most  approved  appa- 
ratus to  be  used  for  that  purpose.  The  points 
to  be  especially  embraced  by  this  Essay,  have. 
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at  the  request  of  the  committee,  been  drawn 
up  by  Benjamin  Collins  Brodie,  Esq.  surgeon 
of  St.  George's  Hospital,  and  a  member  of 
the  committee,  as  follows,  viz: — 

"  To  determine  the  physiological  phenomena 
which  occur  in  cases  of  death  by  drowning, 
strangulation,  the  respiration  of  gases  which 
are  unfit  for  the  maintenance  of  life,  lightning, 
and  exposure  to  intense  cold;  and  to  explain 
the  medical  and  surgical  treatment  which 
should  be  employed  for  the  recovery  of  per- 
sons who  are  in  danger  of  perishing  from  any 
of  the  above-mentioned  causes." 

The  following  are  the  methods  of  treatment 
recommended  by  the  society,  which  cannot  be 
too  widely  disseminated: 

Cautions. — Lose  no  time.  Avoid  all  rough 
usage.  Never  hold  the  body  up  by  the  feet. 
Nor  roll  the  body  on  casks.  Nor  rub  the  body 
with  salts  or  spirits.  Nor  inject  tobacco  smoke 
or  infusion  of  tobacco. 

Restorative  means. — If  apparently  drowned, 
send  quickly  for  medical  assistance;  but  do  not 
delay  the  following  means: 

Convey  the  body  carefully,  with  the  head 
and  shoulders  supported  in  a  raised  position, 
to  the  nearest  house.  Strip  the  body  and  rub 
it  dry;  then  wrap  it  in  hot  blankets,  and  place 
it  in  a  warm  chamber.  Wipe  and  cleanse  the 
mouth  and  nostrils.  In  order  to  restore  the 
natural  warmth  of  the  body,  move  a  heated 
covered  warming  pan  over  the  back  and  spine; 
put  bladders  or  bottles  of  hot  water,  or  heated 
bricks,  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  the  arm  pits, 
between  the  thighs,  and  to  the  soles  of  the 
feet;  foment  the  body  with  hot  flannels;  but,  if 
possible,  immerse  the  body  in  a  warm  bath, 
as  hot  as  the  hand  can  bear  without  pain,  as 
this  is  preferable  to  the  other  means  of  resto- 
ring warmth;  rub  the  body  briskly  with  the 
hand;  do  not,  however,  suspend  the  use  of  the 
other  means  at  the  same  time.  In  order  to 
restore  breathing,  introduce  the  pipe  of  a  com- 
mon bellows  (where  the  apparatus  of  the  soci- 
ety is  not  at  hand)  into  one  nostril,  carefully 
closing  the  other  and  the  mouth;  at  the  same 
time  drawing  downwards,  and  pushing  gently 
backwards  the  upper  pai  t  of  the  windpipe,  to 
allow  a  more  free  admission  of  air;  blow  the 
bellows  gently,  in  order  to  inflate  the  lungs, 
till  the  breast  he  a  little  raised;  the  mouth  and 
nostrils  should  then  be  set  free,  and  a  moderate 
pressure  made  with  the  hand  upon  the  chest. 
Repeat  the  process  till  Hfe  appears.  Electri- 
city to  be  employed  early  by  a  medical  assis- 
tant. Inject  into  the  stomach  by  means  of  an 
clastic  tube  or  syringe,  half  a  pint  of  warm 
brandy  and  water.  A  pply  sal  volatile  or  harts- 
horn to  the  nostrils. 

If  apparently  dead  from  intense  cold,  rub 
the  body  over  with  snow,  ice,  or  cold  water. 
Restore  warmth  l)y  slow  degrees;  and  after 
some  time,  if  necessary,  employ  the  means  re- 
commended for  the  drowned.  In  these  acci- 
dents it  is  highly  dangerous  to  apply  iieat  too 
early. 

If  apparently  dead  from  hanging,  in  addi- 
tion to  tlie  means  recommended  for  the  drown- 
ed, bleeding  should  early  be  employed  by  a 
medical  assistant. 

Jf  apparently  dead  from  noxious  vapours, 
^c.  remove  the  body  into  a  cool  fresh  air. — 


Dash  cold  water  on  the  neck,  face  and  breast, 
frequently.  If  the  body  be  cold,  apply  warmth, 
as  recommended  for  the  drowned.  Use  the 
means  as  above  recommended,  for  inflating  the 
lungs.  Let  electricity  (particularly  in  acci- 
dents of  lightning)  be  early  employed  by  a 
medical  assistant. 

If  apparently  dead  from  intoxication,  lay  the 
body  on  a  bed,  with  the  head  raised;  remove 
the  neckcloth,  and  loosen  the  clothes.  Obtain 
instantly  medical  assistance,  as  the  treatment 
must  be  regulated  by  the  state  of  the  patient; 
but  in  the  mean  time,  apply  cloths  soaked  in 
cold  water  to  the  head,  and  bottles  of  hot 
water,  or  hot  bricks  to  the  calves  of  the  legs 
and  to  the  feet. 

If  apparently  dead  from  apoplexy,  the  pa- 
tient should  be  placed  in  a  cool  air,  and  the 
clothes  loosened,  particularly  about  the  neck 
and  breast.  Bleeding  must  be  early  employed 
by  a  medical  assistant;  the  quantity  regulated 
by  the  state  of  the  pulse.  Cloths  soaked  in 
water,  spirits,  or  vinegar  and  water,  should  be 
applied  to  the  head,  which  should  be  instantly 
shaved.  All  stimulants  should  be  avoided.  In 
cases  of  coup  de  soleil,  or  strokes  of  the  sun, 
the  same  means  to  be  used  as  in  apoplexy. 

General  Observations. — On  restoration  to 
life,  a  tea-spoonful  of  warm  water  should  be 
given;  and  then,  if  the  power  of  swallowing 
be  returned,  small  quantities  of  warm  wine,  or 
weak  brandy  and  water,  warm;  the  patient 
should  be  kept  in  bed,  and  a  disposition  to  sleep 
encouraged,  except  in  cases  of  intoxication, 
apoplexy,  and  coup-de-soleil.  Great  care  is 
requisite  to  maintain  the  restored  vital  actions, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  undue  excite- 
ment. The  treatment  recommended  by  the 
Society  is  to  be  persevered  in  for  three  or  four 
hours.  It  is  an  erroneous  opinion  that  persons 
are  irrecoverable  because  life  does  not  soon 
make  its  appearance;  and  it  is  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  a  body  must  not  be  meddled  with  or 
removed  without  the  permission  of  a  coroner. 

Under  the  head  of  "  Notes  translated  and 
extracted  by  Prof.  J.  Griscom,"  in  the  last 
number  of  Silhman's  American  Journal  of 
Science  and  Arts,  the  following  appeared  to  us 
worthy  of  attention  : 

Flesh  of  young  Calves. — By  a  municipal  law 
in  Paris,  it  is  forbidden  to  expose  for  sale  the 
meat  of  calves  less  than  six  weeks  old.  The 
great  profit  arising  from  the  sale  of  milk,  fur- 
nishes an  inducement  to  the  violation  of  this 
law.  Many  thousands  of  cows  are  kept  and 
fed  in  cellars  within  the  walls  of  Paris,  for  the 
sale  of  the  milk,  and  unless  a  cow  yields  a  calf 
once  a  year,  she  is  less  profitable. 

The  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  very  young 
calves,  is  deemed  of  great  importance  to  public 
health.  At  less  than  a  month  old,  the  flesh  of  the 
calf,  is  not  even  gelatine,  but  a  viscid  and  gluti 
nous  juice,  containing  very  little  fibrine,  (which 
is  an  animal  substance  essentially  nutritious) 
still  less  ozmazome,  a  principal  exciting  to  the 
digestive  organs.  Hence  there  are  few  sto- 
machs capable  of  supporting  such  food,  and 
were  it  digestible,  it  would  strengthen  and 
nourish  the  body  very  badly.  More  frequently 
it  resists  the  digestive  powers,  because  a  fo- 


reign and  inert  substance  which  excites  the 
secretion  of  no  fluid,  traverses  rapidly  the  in- 
testinal canal,  and  thus  creates  obstinate  diarr- 
hoeas, frequently  accompanied  with  cholic.  If 
such  is  the  effect  of  one  or  two  meals  of  this 
kind  of  aliment,  what  must  be  the  result  of  a 
habitual  use  of  it  ?  To  what  extent  does  not 
the  public  health  suffer  by  such  an  injurious 
dish  1 — Annales   Hygiene  Puhlique,  Jan.  1 830. 

Potatoe  Cheese. — In  Thuringia  and  part  of 
Saxony,  a  kind  of  potatoe  cheese  is  made, 
which  is  very  much  sought  after.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  recipe : — Select  good  white  potatoes, 
boil  them,  and  when  cold,  peel  and  reduce 
them  to  a  pulp  with  a  rasp  or  mortar  ;  to  five 
pounds  of  this  pulp,  which  must  be  uniform 
and  homogeneous,  add  a  pint  of  sour  milk  and 
the  requisite  portion  of  salt ;  knead  the  whole 
well,  cover  it,  and  let  it  remain  three  or  four 
days,  according  to  the  season  ;  then  knead  it 
afresh,  and  place  the  cheese  in  small  baskets, 
when  they  will  part  with  their  superfluous 
moisture  ;  dry  them  in  the  shade,  and  place 
them  in  layers  in  large  pots  or  kegs,  where 
they  may  remain  a  fortnight.  The  older  they 
are  the  finer  they  become. 

This  cheese  has  the  advantage  of  never  en- 
gendering worms,  and  of  being  preserved  fresh 
for  many  years,  provided  it  is  kept  in  a  dry 
place,  and  in  well  closed  vessels. 

Other  proportions  of  pulp  and  curdled  milk 
are  used,  but  the  above  is  preferred. 

Bull.  d'Encour.  Sept.  1829. 

FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

Selection  from  the  Writings  of  Friends. 
No.  2. 

The  following  paper,  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  R.  Hubberthorn,  contains  a  lively 
description  of  the  people  called  Quakers,  in 
their  first  appearance  in  England.  "  They 
were  a  people,  that  from  their  infancy  or  child- 
hood (many  of  them)  had  earnest  breathing 
desires  after  the  living  God,  and  to  know  him, 
sparing  no  labour,  neither  omitting  any  oppor- 
tunity, in  which  they  expected  their  desires 
might  be  answered,  being  very  tender  in  their 
way,  and  also  zealous  for  religion,  but  still  ac- 
cording to  the  gift  of  their  knowledge:  never 
of  a  bitter  spirit,  nor  desirous  to  persecute  any 
for  matters  of  religion,  but  of  a  gentle,  teach- 
able qualification  and  disposition,  being  willing 
to  learn  any  thing  of  the  knowledge  of  God 
from  any  that  had  learned  it  of  the  Father,  and 
also  willing  to  teach  others  any  thing  which 
they  had  received,  their  minds  being  wholly  de- 
voted to  God''s  service,  and  the  knowledge  of 
his  ways;  they  having  passed  through  many 
professions  of  religion,  following  that  rule  of 
the  Apostle,  to  try  all  tilings  and  hold  fast  that 
which  is  good,  and  being  not  willing  to  deny 
any  ordinance  or  worship,  till  they  had  a  cer- 
tain evidence  from  the  spirit  of  God,  that  his 
spirit,  power,  life  and  presence,  was  not  in  it. 
They  thus  walking  in  the  sincerity  of  their 
hearts,  in  their  honest  conversation  before  the 
Lord,  he  answered  their  desires,  and  did  reveal 
the  mysteries  of  his  kingdom  to  them,  and  did 
cause  his  light  to  sliine  in  their  hearts,  whereby 
they  saw  the  darkness  that  had  covered  the 
earth,  and  the  gross  darkness  that  had  covered 
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the  people,  and  by  his  light  they  were  led 
through  darkness,  as  the  prophet  Joel  witness- 
ed." The  sincerity  and  devotion  portrayed  in 
this  simple  description,  convey  instruction  to 
their  successors.  Were  we  equally  ardent  in 
the  pursuit  of  divine  knowledge  and  the  prac- 
tice of  all  our  duties,  the  same  love  to  the 
cause  of  true  religion,  and  to  one  another, 
would  still  eminently  characterize  us.  To 
spread  and  promote  the  fruits  of  virtue  would 
be  paramount  to  every  other  desire.  Worldly 
aggrandizement,  and  sensual  gratification, 
would  be  superseded  by  an  earnestness  to  lay 
up  treasure  in  heaven,  and  to  enjoy  the  divine 
favour. 

George  Dillwyn. — Christian  professors  in  a 
state  of  enmity,  even  if  they  were  ever  any 
thing  better,  are  like  cracked  tumblers,  which, 
though  they  do  well  enough  to  set  off  a  mantel, 
may  be  discovered  by  their  sound  to  have  lost 
their  service. 

As  every  degree  of  hatred,  envy,  or  contempt, 
entertained  in  the  mind,  must  unavoidably  cut 
off  its  communication  with  divine  good,  surely 
no  one  in  that  state  can  be  the  instrument  or 
channel  of  conveying  it  to  another. 

Those  who  are  most  forward  to  meddle  with 
other  people's  concerns,  often  meet  with  a  check 
to  their  officiousness;  and  are  not  unfrequently 
the  last  to  forgive  the  offence  occasioned  by 
their  interference. 

He  that  can  truly  say  he  knows  not  any  one 
against  whom  he  has  the  least  degree  of  enmity, 
is  a  citizen  of  the  woi-ld,  and  justly  entitled  to 
an  universal  passport. 

A  propensity  to  tattling  may  be  compared  to 
windy  liquor  in  high  fermentation,  which  must 
either  find  vent  or  burst  the  cask;  if  it  find  no 
relief  in  gossipping,  it  is  often  very  mischievous 
and  troublesome  at  home. 

Contempt  is  one  of  enmity's  domestics,  of 
which  pride  is  major-domo,  and  envy  its  next 
door  neighbour.  Brotherly  kindness  and  cha- 
rity live  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way. 

People  are  commonly  so  much  employed  in 
pointing  out  faults  in  those  a-head  of  them,  as 
to  forget  that  some  astern  may  at  the  instant 
be  descanting  on  theirs  in  like  manner. 

Were  we  as  vigilant  against  the  approaches 
of  evil  in  ourselves,  as  we  usually  are  against 
the  errors  of  others,  there  would  certainly  be 
much  more  harmony  and  peace  in  the  world. 

The  wounds  of  friends  are  often  as  deep  as 
their  affection  for  each  other  has  been;  and 
even  if  healed  by  mutual  forgiveness,  do  not 
unfrequently  leave  a  lasting  scar:  while  those 
of  enemies,  being  no  more  than  they  had  rea- 
son to  expect,  are  often  succeeded  by  a  hearty 
friendship;  because  in  the  one  case  there  was 
something  to  lose,  and  in  the  other  to  be  gained. 

Some  persons  seem  ready  enough  to  sympa- 
thize with  others,  under  the  very  afflictions 
they  have  themselves  wilfully  occasioned;  like 
silly  boys,  who  first  push  a  school-fellow  into 
the  water,  and  then,  in  fear  of  his  drowning, 
lend  a  hand  to  help  him  out. 

George  Fox. — At  night  we  came  to  a  coun- 
try place,  where  there  was  no  public  house 
near.  The  people  desired  us  to  stay  all  night, 
which  we  did,  and  had  good  service  for  the 
Lord,  declaring  his  truth  amongst  them.  The 
Lord  had  said  unto  me,  "  If  but  one  man  or 


woman  were  raised  by  his  power,  to  stand  and 
live  in  the  same  spirit  that  the  prophets  and 
apostles  were  in,  who  gave  forth  the  Scrip- 
tures, that  man  or  woman  should  shake  all  the 
country  in  their  profession  for  ten  miles  round." 
For  the  people  had  the  Scriptures,  but  were 
not  in  the  same  light,  power  and  spirit,  which 
those  were  in  who  gave  forth  the  Scriptures: 
So  they  neither  knew  God,  Christ,  nor  the 
Scriptures  aright;  nor  had  they  unity  one  with 
another,  being  out  of  the  power  and  spirit  of 
God. 

Christopher  Story. — Amongst  the  rest  that 
came  and  joined  with  us  after  the  persecution 
was  over,  Aaron  Atkinson  was  one.  When  he 
was  but  young,  and  carried  a  linen  pack  on  his 
back,  being  ut  W.  Graham's,  of  Sikeside,  his 
near  kinsman,  he  went  to  an  evening  meeting 
at  C.  Taylor's.  In  the  time  of  prayer,  the 
Lord  being  supplicated,  that  as  he  had  been 
pleased  to  visit  the  fathers,  he  would  visit  the 
children,  graciouslya  nswered  that  supplication, 
and  reached  the  young  man  by  his  power,  that 
he  was  as  one  slain  at  once,  and  freely  giving 
up,  went  out  in  the  faith  and  greatly  prevailed. 
His  master,  who  was  a  Presbyterian,  hearing 
of  it,  was  at  a  stand  what  to  do  with  him:  yet 
concluding  we  were  an  honest  people,  he  would 
try  him  further;  and  after  some  time,  his  mas- 
ter was  convinced  also;  and  they  lived  together 
in  much  love,  and  honoured  truth  in  their 
trading,  being  at  a  word  with  people.  Al- 
though they  lived  near  Scotland,  they  saw  they 
were  not  to  trade  in  goods  which  were  pro- 
hibited, as  many  did;  neither  were  they  free  to 
sell  such  striped  or  gaudy  cloth  as  was  not 
seemly  for  Friends  to  wear.  As  their  acquain- 
tance was  great,  and  their  integrity  well  known 
in  the  country,  by  being  preachers  of  righte- 
ousness, where  they  were  concerned  among 
men;  so  the  Lord  raised  them  up,  and  gave 
them  living  testimonies  publicly  to  bear  in  the 
power  and  demonstration  of  the  Spirit.  Aaron 
was  first  concerned  in  a  very  powerful  manner, 
to  the  reaching  the  hearts  and  consciences  of 
many.  And  then  his  master  came  forth,  and 
many  people  who  knew  them  had  a  desire  to 
hear  them,  and  many  meetings  were  kept  at 
fresh  places  up  and  down  the  country,  and  peo- 
ple that  were  not  Friends  would  come  three 
or  four  miles  to  our  meetings  frequently;  so 
tiiat  in  time  our  meeting  house  grev/  too  little, 
and  people  that  were  not  Friends  would  send 
to  us  to  have  meetings  on  their  ground.  A 
great  openness  there  was  in  the  country,  and 
amongst  others,  all  A.  Atkinson's  brothers  that 
were  living,  joined  with  Friends,  and  walked 
circumspectly;  his  sister  also  came,  but  died 
some  time  after.  Honest  Friends,  of  what 
employment  soever,  were  then  concerned  to  be 
testimony-bearers  in  the  way  of  their  trade  and 
business;  and  though  it  looked  for  a  time  as  if 
it  would  have  hurt  their  trades,  yet  as  Friends 
were  faithful,  and  persevered  in  a  meek  and 
quiet  spirit,  they  prospered;  and  though  some 
had  but  little  when  they  were  convinced,  their 
endeavours  were  blessed;  for  being  diligent  in 
the  management  of  their  trades  and  affairs,  and 
carefully  keeping  their  words  and  promises, 
they  gamed  credit  in  the  country. 

JTiomas  Chalkley. — Several  friends  of  us 
had  a  large  meeting  at  I,  Gibson's,  (Barba- 


does,)  where  were  many  people  not  of  our 
persuasion,  who  were  generally  sober.  But  as 
I  was  recommending  charity  to  the  people,  ac- 
cording to  the  doctrine  of  the  apostle  Paul,  as 
the  most  excellent  gift,  I  advised  them  to  show- 
it  forth  to  all  people  of  all  professions,  and  also 
to  their  negroes;  telling  them  that  some  of  the 
gentry  of  this  island  had  observed  to  me,  that 
the  more  kind  they  were  to  their  slaves,  they  had 
their  business  better  done  for  it.  I  observed 
also  that  I  had  been  at  some  places,  where  I 
had  watched  to  hear  some  expressions  that 
might  look  like  charity;  but  in  divers  houses, 
and  some  of  note,  I  could  not  hear  any  chris- 
tian-like  expressions  to  their  slaves  or  negroes, 
and  that  with  sorrow  I  had  seen  a  great  deal  of 
tyranny  and  cruelty,  the  which  I  dissuaded  them 
from.  This  doctrine  so  exasperated  some, 
that  they  made  a  disturbance  in  the  meeting; 
one  of  which  persons  meeting  me  on  the  king's 
highway,  shot  off  his  fowhng-piece  at  me,  being 
loaded  with  small  shot,  ten  of  which  made 
marks  on  me,  and  several  drew  blood;  by 
which  unfriendly  action  the  man  got  a  deal  of 
disgrace,  it  being  highly  resented  by  all  who 
were  acquainted  with  me.  But  he  sending  for 
me  and  signifying  he  would  not  do  so  again,  / 
forgave  him ;  and  I  pray  it  may  not  be  laid  to 
his  charge  in  the  great  day,  and  that  he  may 
be  forgiven,  he  being  ignorant  of  the  love  I  had 
and  have  for  him  and  all  men,  even  them  whom 
I  knew  to  be  mine  enemies.  Some  thought  I  did 
well  in  forgiving  him,  and  some  thought  I  did 
ill  in  it;  but  I  spoke  my  mind  to  him  alone 
freely,  in  which  I  had  satisfaction  and  peace. 

For  the  Friend. 

During  the  violent  thunder  storm  which  oc- 
curred last  first-day  afternoon,  the  dwelUng 
house  of  Joseph  Wistar,  in  Lower  Dublin 
township,  about  eleven  miles  from  this  city,  was 
struck  by  the  lightning;  and  although  the  fam- 
ily, consisting  of  seven  or  eight  individuals, 
were  all  in  the  house  at  the  time,  not  one  of 
them  I'eceived  any  material  injury. 

The  house  was  defended  by  a  lightning  rod, 
extending  from  several  feet  above  the  top  of 
the  chimney  to  the  ground,  but  did  not  pene- 
trate much  below  the  surface.  A.  few  feet 
from  the  ground,  this  rod  was  attached  to  the 
wall  by  an  iron  staple  considerably  greater  in 
its  diameter  than  the  rod  itself.  The  electric 
fluid  appears  to  have  been  attracted  by  this  rod, 
and  conducted  safely  along  until  it  arrived  at 
the  staple  above  alluded  to,  when  it  left  its 
downward  course,  and  proceeding  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  staple,,  it  burst  its  way  through 
the  wall  into  the  adjoining  parlour,  passing  in 
its  course  through  a  closet  containing  a  large 
quantity  of  China,  most  of  which  was  broken 
to  pieces;  thence  into  a  heavy  sofa,  which  was 
ripped  up,  thrown  into  the  middle  of  the  room, 
and  finally  passed  out  of  the  front  door,  wliich 
was  very  much  shattered,  and  a  part  of  the 
pannelling  carried  nearly  forty  feet  from  the 
house.  The  windows,  chairs,  and  other  fur- 
niture of  the  room,  were  much  broken  and 
scattered  over  the  floor.  It  is  somewhat  ex- 
traordinary, that  within  a  few  feet  or  that  side 
of  the  house  to  which  the  conductor  was  at- 
tached, stood  a  large  tree,  many  feet  higher,  and 
almost  overshadowing  the  upper  extremity  of 
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the  conducting  rod, — this  tree  escaped  un- 
scathed. 

Before  concluding  this  narration,  I  will  just 
bring  into  notice  two  circumstances  in  con- 
nection with  it,  tlie  consideration  of  which  may 
lead  to  results  of  practical  utility.  The  first  is, 
that  the  electric  fluid  must  have  been  power- 
fully drawn  to  the  point  of  the  conductor  from 
among  the  very  leaves  and  branches  of  the  tree 
which  surrounded  and  overtopped  it ;  thus  fur- 
nishing another  very  strong  proof  of  the  great 
utility  of  these  rods  in  preserving  our  buildings 
from  the  effect  of  this  powerful  and  subtle  agent. 

The  second,  is  the  fact  of  the  fluid  travelling 
safely  along  the  conductor  until  it  reached  the 
staple,  which  being  larger  than  the  rod,  afford- 
ed greater  facility  for  its  passage,  and  hence 
turned  the  whole  violence  of  the  stream  upon 
the  walls  of  the  house.  In  this  instance,  as  in 
most  others  which  I  have  examined,  the  con- 
ducting rod  was  suffered  to  pass  immediately 
in  contact  with  the  metallic  staples  by  which 
it  was  secured  to  the  wall.  This  should  never 
be  the  case,  but  to  avoid  all  danger,  the  rod, 
where  it  passes  through  the  staples,  or  other 
fastenings,  should  be  surrounded  by  some  non- 
conducting substance,  or  at  least  be  prevented 
from  touching  the  metallic  fastenings. 

One  other  circumstance  important  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  rod  is,  that  its  continuity  be 
preserved  throughout  its  whole  length,  and  that 
it  be  inserted  several  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  inclining  a  little  from  the  foundation 
of  the  building.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
mention,  that  in  the  chamber,  immediately  over 
the  room  which  was  so  shattered  by  the  light- 
ning, several  members  of  the  family  were  sitting 
at  the  time.  And  what  is  still  more  remark- 
able is,  that  Joseph  Wistar  himself,  just  before 
the  house  was  struck,  went  to  the  parlour  door 
with  a  view  of  lying  down  upon  the  sofa,  but 
finding  he  could  not  open  it  without  some  dif- 
ficulty, owing  to  a  trifling  derangement  of  the 
latch,  he  turned  away  and  went  up  stairs  to 
one  of  the  chambers,  where  he  was  reposing 
when  the  house  was  struck,  and  the  very  sofa, 
upon  which  he  intended  to  have  reclined,  was 
literally  torn  to  pieces.  C. 

8th  mo.  2d,  1830. 


Among  selections  from  late  foreign  journals  in  the 
"  National  Gazette,"  are  the  following  : — 

Tlie  London  Morning  Chronicle  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  state  of  religion,  or  of  denomina- 
tions, in  England. 

"  In  England,  wc  arc  inclined  to  believe,  from  the 
information  we  have  received  from  those  who  have 
the  means  of  knowing  the  numbers  of  the  Dissenters, 
that,  admitting  all  who  do  not  belong  to  any  Dissent- 
ing congregation  to  bo  Church  of  England  men — a 
very  liberal  admission,  as  there  are  not  a  few  who 
trouble  neither  cliurch  nor  chapel  with  their  presence 
— the    Dissenters   are   the    majority.  Wherever, 
throughout  the  country,  there  is  a  village  sufficiently 
populous  to  admit  of  a  chapel,  having  a  chance  of 
being  filled,  there  a  Dissenting  or  a  Methodist  cliapol 
is  to  be  seen.  In  all  the  towns  of  above  five  thousand 
inliabilants,  the  Dissenters  and  Methodists  are  un- 
questionably the  majority;  and  any  one  who  knows 
what  a  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  England  live 
in  towns,  may  form  some  idea  of  the  number  of  Dis- 
senters.   One  sect  alone,  the  Independents,  have  in 
England  above  2,200  congregations.    The  manufac- 
turing population  are  almost  to  a  man  Dissenters  or 
Methodists.  In  several  of  tho  groat  counties,  the  late 
returns  exhibit  a  majority  of  Dissenting  chapels;  and 
taking  one  with  another,  the  cbapeU  arc  much  larger 


(in  point  of  seat  room)  than  churches.  A  Dissenting 
clergyman  cannot  exist  without  a  large  audience. 

"  We  were  assured  by  a  gentleman,  whose  especial 
business  it  had  been  for  years  to  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  state  and  number  of  the  separatists, 
that  adding  the  proportion  of  children  to  those  who 
belonged  to  the  respective  congregations,  and  includ- 
ing the  Presbyterians  in  Scotland,  the  separatists 
amounted  to  ten  millions.  Say,  however,  that  in 
England  alone  they  amount  only  to  seven  millions, 
that  would  be  the  half  of  the  population." 


Cost  of  Clergy. — The  established  Churches  of 
England  and  Ireland  cost  £8,852,000  a  year,  their 
followers  amounting  to  6,400,000  people.  The  Dis- 
senters in  England  and  Ireland  amount  to  14,600,000 
people,  who  pay  their  religious  instructors  £1,024,000 
per  annum.  The  Clergy  of  the  whole  Christian 
world  (England  and  Ireland  excepted)  which  con- 
tains 188,728,000  people,  receive  altogether  but 
£7,828,000  a  year.  So  that  the  clergy  of  all  des- 
criptions in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which  have  a 
population  of  21,000,000,  actually  are  paid  more  than 
that  of  the  whole  Christian  world  beside,  by  the 
sum  of  £1,024,000  per  annum. 


THE  FRZEN'D. 


EIGHTH  MONTH,  7,  1830. 


First-day  Schools. 

We  learn  that  a  first-day  school  for  the  chil- 
dren of  Friends  has  been  instituted  at  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  under  tho  superintendance  of  a 
committee  of  the  monthly  meeting.  The  ex- 
ercises consist  in  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  other  religious  books,  and  in  recitations 
from  the  sacred  volume.  The  teachers  are 
young  persons  of  both  sexes,  voluntarily  associ- 
ated for  that  purpose. 

In  Salem,  (Mass.)  a  first-day  school  has  been 
for  some  time  in  operation.  The  children  of 
Fi  lends,  generally,  attend  and  are  instructed  in 
reading,  and  in  the  great  truths  of  the  Chris- 
tian faitiu  by  members  of  our  religious  Society. 

A  similar  school  has  been  commenced  at 
Lynn,  (Mass.)  and  accounts  recently  received, 
repressnt  the  result  of  these  experiments  to  be 
eminently  satisfactory  and  encouraging. 

We  think  it  proper  to  call  the  attention  of 
Friends  to  these  institutions,  from  a  conviction 
that  the  example  might  be  followed  with  great 
advantage,  as  well  in  our  populous  cities  as  in 
the  country,  where  a  large  portion  of  the  first 
day  of  the  week  is  too  often  grossly  misspent. 

We  have  our  own  Humane  Society  of  many 
years'  standing,  a  most  laudable  and  valuable 
institution,  which  has  from  time  to  time  pub- 
lished excellent  instructions;  nevertheless,  the 
methods  of  treatment,  cautions  and  restorative 
means  recommended  in  the  accounts  we  have 
inserted  from  a  late  London  paper  of  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Humane  Society  there,  are  de- 
serving of  every  man's  particular  attention, 
and  of  being  impressed  upon  the  memory, 
ready  for  prompt  application  as  emergencies 
present. 

We  have  before  us  the  "  Anti-Slavery 
Monthly  Reporter,"  for  June,  1830,  which  is 
unusually  fraught  with  interest.  It  is  prin- 
cipally occupied  with  tlie  proceedings  of  a 
general  meeting  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society, 
at  the  Freemason's  Hall,  in  London,  on  the 
16th  of  the  fifth  month  last.    "  This  meeting," 


says  the  report,  "  was  one  of  the  most  nume- 
rous that  ever  assembled  at  this  place  on  any 
occasion.  Long  before  the  hour  fixed  for 
opening  the  business  of  the  day  had  arrived,  the 
hall  was  completely  filled  in  every  part,  so  that 
even  the  passage  to  the  platform  was  choked 
up ;  some  gentlemen  who  were  to  have  taken 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  day  were  forced 
to  retire,  and  certainly  a  very  considerable 
number  went  away  without  being  able  to  ob- 
tain admission."  The  venerable  Wilberforce 
presided,  and  opened  the  proceedings  by  a 
speech,  from  which  it  is  manifest  that  age  has 
very  little,  if  at  all,  diminished  the  energy  and 
warmth  of  his  eloquence  on  the  all-absorbing 
topics  (to  him)  of  slavery  and  the  slave-trade. 
Speeches  were  also  made  by  F.  Buxton,  Lords 
Milton,  and  Calthrope,  Brovvnlow,  Brougham, 
Denham,  Pownall,  O'Connell,  H.  Drummond, 
and  other  distinguished  men.  The  great  ob- 
ject of  the  meeting  will  be  best  explained  in 
the  following  message  from  that  indefatigable 
labourer  in  the  cause  of  abolition  and  tried 
friend  of  the  African  race,  Thomas  Clarkson. 

A  Message  from  Thomas  Clarkson. 
"  My  kind  love  to  Friends  in  Philadelphia  ; 
tell  them  that  there  was  held  in  this  city  on  the 
15th  of  the  present  month,  a  large  meeting  of 
the  Friends  of  the  Anti-Slavery  cause.  This 
meeting  was  attended  by  2000  persons,  and  so 
great  was  the  interest  evinced  by  the  public  on 
the  occasion,  that  1000  persons  are  supposed 
to  have  been  disappointed  in  their  hopes  of 
gaining  admittance,  through  want  of  room. 
The  proceedings  of  this  meeting  were  of  an 
interesting  character,  and  its  resolutions  indi- 
cated the  prevailing  and  unopposed  sentiment 
that  the  time  was  at  length  arrived,  when  the 
British  public  could  not  any  longer  be  satisfied 
with  vague  promises  or  indefinite  prospects  of 
the  removal  of  the  grievous  evils  implied  in 
slavery  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  British 
subjects  ;  and  that  it  was  now  become  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  fix  with  precision,  the  period 
at  which  slavery  in  our  colonies  should  cease, 
at  least  in  so  far  as  it  may  regard  the  persons 
of  those  children  who  shall  be  born  after  a  day 
to  be  named." 

New  Echota,  July  17. 

The  agent  of  this  nation  has  lately  received  two 
letters  from  the  War  Department;  one  informing  him 
that  orders  have  been  forwarded  to  the  commander 
of  the  U.  S.  troops,  for  the  removal  of  nil  persons 
from  the  Gold  Mines;  tho  other  directing  him  to  pay 
the  annuity,  which  has  been  for  several  years  past 
paid  to  the  treasurer,  to  the  individuals  of  the  Cher- 
okee nation.  These  are  extraordinary  documents — 
we  shall  lay  them  before  our  readers  next  week. — 
They  will  reveal  a  course  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
government  towards  the  Indians  by  no  means  anti- 
cipated by  the  public. 

On  the  9th  inst.  writs  of  injunction  were  served  by 
the  sheriff  of  Hall  county,  on  eleven  of  our  citizens, 
for  the  crime  of  working  their  own  mines.  They  are 
told,  if  this  injunction  is  not  obeyed,  imprisonment 
willioul  bail  will  be  the  consequence.  So  the  next 
thing  the  reader  will  learn,  will  probably  be,  that 
some  of  the  Cherokees  are  in  the  jail  of  Hall  coun- 
ty. Tlic  editor  of  this  paper  was  present  when  the 
writs  were  served. 


Died — On  the  second  instant,  at  his  residence  in 
lliis  city,  Joseph  James,  a  respectable  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his 
age. 
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For  the  Friend. 

The  editor  of  "The  Friend"  will  receive 
the  within  extracts  free  of  postage.  They 
are  from  the  British  Review,  upon  a  work  en- 
titled "  Tableau  de  la  Litterature  pendant  le 
dixhuitieme  Siecle,  1813."  If  he  deems 
them  suitable,  either  in  form  or  sentiment,  for 
the  pages  of  "The  Friend,"  he  may  insert  all 
or  any  of  them  as  he  thinks  besL  A. 

There  are  few  things,  which,  to  a  comprehen- 
sive and  feeling  spirit,  are  so  afflicting  as  a  sense 
of  its  inability  to  resist  the  torrent  with  which 
violence  allied  to  guilt  can  desolate  mankind. 
There  is  something  so  mean  in  the  evil  pas- 
sions,— something  so  base  and  contemptible  in 
the  gross  and  brutal  force  which  alone  renders 
them  formidable,  that  beings  of  a  nobler  na- 
ture feel  a  mixture  of  agony  and  humiliation 
in  submitting  to  an  authority  at  once  illegiti- 
mate, violent,  and  degrading.   They  feel  aston 
ished  that  wisdom  and  virtue  are  unable  to 
rescue  mankind  from  so  miserable  a  servitude; 
and  after  struggling  perhaps  awhile  in  vain 
against  audacious  and  triumphant  guilt,  rehn 
quish  the  contest  in  despair,  and  begin  to  doubt 
whether  virtue  be  not  a  name,  and  all  the  moral 
excellence  and  beauty  which  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  contemplate  with  admiration, 
the  visions  of  a  bright  but  delusive  fancy.  It 
is  here  that  religion  steps  in  to  rescue  us  from 
despair;  and  raising  our  thoughts  to  that  Al 
mighty  Being  with  whom  "  a  thousand  years 
are  as  one  day,"  and  carrying  forward  our 
hopes  to  a  fairer  and  immortal  region,  teaches 
us  to  repose  in  humble  confidence  on  the  wis- 
dom and  faithfulness  of  Him,  who  has  declared 
that  a  day  of  retribution  is  approaching  which 
shall  fully  vindicate  his  righteousness,  and  as- 
certain the  final  and  everlasting  triumphs  of 
virtue  and  piety.    Happy  they  who  find  in  faith 
that  abiding  consolation  which  can  compose  the 
disquietudes  of  anxiety,  and  silence  the  mur- 
murings  of  discontent;  which  can  infuse  a  sec- 
ret and  vital  energy  that  no  resistance  can 
subdue,  no  disappointments  deaden;  the  spring 
of  benevolent  activity,  even  under  the  pressure 
of  the  darkest  afflictions,  "  performing  in  des- 
pair the  offices  of  hope." 

British  Review. 

Speaking  of  the  celebrated  profession  of 
faith  by  the  Vicare  Savoyard,  the  author  of  the 


Tableau  says,  "  One  is  surprised  to  see  him 
ascend  at  first  by  a  noble  flight  up  to  the  know- 
ledge of  God,  and  then  take  his  departure  from 
that  point  to  the  rejection  of  all  positive  reli- 
gion and  forms  of  worship.  But  such  a  march 
is  conformable  to  the  piiilosophy  of  Rousseau. 
The  idea  of  a  Divinity,  a  vague  sentiment  of 
gratitude  and  respect  toward  him — in  a  word, 
whatever  is  called  natural  religion — all  this  is 
within  the  province  of  imagination.  One  may 
be  continually  impressed  with  these  noble 
thoughts  without  feeling  their  influence  in  our 
actions;  but  worship  is  the  positive  application 
of  these  sentiments.  It  is  tlirough  this  medium 
that  they  become  useful;  it  is  by  this  alone  that 
they  acquire  a  body,  that  they  assume  a  reality, 
and  become  possessed  of  some  influence  over 
our  conduct.  In  examining  Rousseau,  one  sees 
that  there  is  an  analogy  between  religion  with- 
out worship,  and  virtue  without  practice." 

Ibid. 


Christianity,  considered  apart  from  its  di- 
vine credentials,  was  a  great  experiment  upon 
mankind;  and  no  one,  we  think,  will  deny  that 
it  materially  exalted  the  general  tone  of  morals, 
and  produced  the  best  specimens  of  individual 
excellence  which  the  world  has  witnessed. 
The  rejection  of  Christianity,  and  return  to 
a  more  natural  condition,  was  also  an  experi- 
ment; and  it  was  fairly  made,  though  upon  a 
smaller  scale.  Let  its  value  be  estimated  by 
its  results.  Revelation  was  first  rejected  in 
France,  by  men  of  education  and  reflection; 
by  the  literary  and  scientific  members  of  the 
community.  Can  a  single  individual  of  the  body 
be  mentioned,  who  accredited  his  principles  by 
a  strict  and  consistent  morality?  We  have 
never  heard  of  one;  and  all  the  most  consid- 
erable characters  among  them  were  notorious- 
ly sullied  with  great  and  flagitious  vices.  Vol- 
taire told  the  most  deliberate  falsehoods,  which 
even  his  biographer,  M.  de  Condorcet,  does 
not  attempt  to  excuse;  though  (to  show  these 
verity  of  his  own  morals)  he  maintains  that 
lying  is  justifiable,  if  oppression  makes  it  ex- 
pedient. Rousseau  abandoned  his  own  off"- 
spring.  D'Alembert  insulted  his  Creator.  Di- 
derot cheated  his  patroness;  and  his  writings 
are  an  outrage  on  all  decency.  Marmontel 
deserted  the  object  of  his  early  aflfections,  who 
had  been  faithful  to  him  through  years  of  ab 
sence  and  silence;  and  he  had  the  heartlessness 
to  put  his  infamy  upon  record  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  his  grandchildren,  without  breathing 
a  single  sigh  of  contrition  or  regret.  In  the 
midst  of  all  these  things  they  continue  to  ap- 
plaud each  other  abundantly,  and  talk  loudly 
of  reason  and  virtue.  By  degrees  the  princi- 
ples of  the  philosophers  were  diffused  among 
the  people;  and  at  length  the  whole  nation,  by 
a  general  effort,  threw  off  the  yoke,  and  pub- 


licly renounced  Christianity.  What  ensued? 
What  bright  gleams  of  opening  glory  and  hap- 
piness illuminated  the  auspicious  enterprise? 
What  new  constellations  arose  to  shed  their 
influence  on  a  happier  era?  All  was  darkness 
and  horror.  The  heavens  seemed  to  be  "  hung 
with  black."  France  for  a  moment  was  blot- 
ted out  of  Europe;  and  then  reviving,  like  a 
Bedlamite  from  his  trance,  poured  out  her 
frantic  rage  on  every  surrounding  nation.  The 
fall  of  Christianity,  instead  of  being  hailed  like 
its  birth,  by  angelic  voices,  speaking  peace  and 
love,  was  proclaimed  by  the  groans  of  widows 
and  orphans,  and  the  savage  bowlings  of  de- 
mons. The  gospel  descended  upon  earth  at- 
tended with  a  heavenly  train  of  graces  and  vir- 
tues, with  the  charities  which  soften  and 
embellisi)  this  life,  and  prepare  us  for  a  better. 
The  religion  of  nature  ascended  from  beneath, 
with  a  company  suited  to  her  character;  mur- 
der, profligacy,  proscription,  and  civil  anarchy 
and  military  despotism.  Ibid. 

For  the  Friend. 

The  "  American  Natural  History,"  by  our 
countryman,  the  late  amiable  and  accomplish- 
ed John  D.  Godman,  M.  D.,  is  one  of  those 
works  which  may  be  recommended  without  he- 
sitation, and  with  entiie  safety,  to  the  atten- 
tion of  young  people  in  general.  Its  style  and 
manner  are  uncommonly  attractive,  and  the 
subjects  discussed  peculiarly  calculated  to  ar- 
rest and  entertain  the  juvenile  mind.  The  se- 
lection from  the  work  which  follows,  is  per- 
haps a  fair  specimen  of  the  author's  rare 
felicity  in  the  management  of  his  subject. 

THE  TRUE  DOLPHIN.* 

Delphinus  Delphi.  />. 
[Called  Grampus,  Porpuss,  Herrioghog,  Dolphin.] 

Hitherto  the  subjects  of  our  study  have  been 
inhabitants  of  grassy  plains,  or  shady  forests; 
the  margins  of  gentle  streams,  or  the  outlets  of 
mighty  rivers;  we  now  turn  our  attention  to 
creatures  whose  most  congfenial  dwelling  is  in 
the  bosom  of  the  ocean. 

So  admirably  are  the  beings  of  which  we  are 
now  to  treat,  adapted  to  an  aquatic  life,  that 
they  present  a  similarity  of  appearance  to,  and 
are  most  commonly  confounded  with  fish, 
though  this  resemblance  extends  no  farther 
than  to  the  general  figure  of  their  bodies,  and 
the  modification  of  structure  which  fits  their 
extremities  for  swimming.  Language  can 
scarcely  convey  an  idea  of  the  velocity  with 
which  they  dart  through  the  water,  seeming 
rather  to  fly  than  to  swim;  resembling  an  ar- 


*We  call  this  the  true  dolphin,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  ^sh  called  dolphin  by  sailors,  (the  coryphoena 
purpuris,)  and  because  this  species  is  the  dolphin  so 
celebrated  in  various  ancient  poems  and  fables,  to 
which  we  shall  hereafter  refer. 
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row  impelled  by  a  powerful  bow,  barely  long 
enough  in  sight  to  allow  a  conviction  of  its 
having  passed.  Of  their  wonderful  celerity  of 
movement,  and  remarkably  playful  disposition, 
we  have  recently  enjoyed  many  excellent  op- 
portunities of  observation.  Once  in  particular, 
on  a  beautifully  clear  day,  when  the  sea  was  so 
strongly  illuminated  by  the  sun  as  to  render  ob- 
jects visible  at  almost  any  depth,  and  our  vessel 
was  sailing  swiftly  before  a  strong  breeze,  se- 
veral of  these  animals  appeared  to  vie  with 
each  other  in  showing  how  poor  was  her  speed, 
compared  with  their  own.  As  the  little  troop 
were  merrily  gamboling  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  vessel's  side,  one  of  the  number  would 
dart  immediately  in  advance  of  her  bow,  and 
swimming  with  his  utmost  velocity,  would  dis- 
appear in  a  straight  line  before  her,  and  (as  the 
depth  at  which  he  swam  was  not  more  than 
three  feet)  would  in  a  minute  or  two  be  seen 
returning  to  the  crew  of  his  comrades,  as  if  in 
triumph.  This  was  repeated  many  times,  and 
most  probably  by  different  individuals.  These 
dolphins  accompanied  us  for  a  considerable 
distance,  and  all  their  actions  appeared  indica- 
tive of  the  most  playful  and  frolicsome  disposi- 
tion.* 

They  frequently,  however,  are  seen  sailing 
along  with  a  slow  and  measured  motion,  just 
appearing  at  the  surface,  by  elevating  the 
crown  of  the  head,  and  then  diving  short  so  as 
to  make  their  bodies  describe  the  arch  of  a 
small  circle,  exposing  themselves  to  view  only 
from  the  crown  of  the  head,  to  a  short  distance 
behind  the  dorsal  fin.  Occasionally  a  troop  of 
them  may  be  seen  scudding  along,  rising  in 
this  manner  in  quick  succession,  as  if  anxious 
each  to  get  in  advance  of  the  other:  while 
again,  a  single  individual  may  be  observed  suc- 
cessively rising  and  falling  in  the  same  way,  as 
if  engaged  in  the  act  of  catching  a  prey. 

In  this  way,  shoals  of  dolphins  may  be  seen 
almost  every  day,  and  at  any  hour,  feeding  or 
sporting  in  the  bay  and  rivers  near  the  city  of 
New  York,  where  we  have  sometimes  enjoyed 
an  opportunity  of  observing  from  the  wharf,  a 
large  shoal  of  them  moving  down  the  Hudson 
river  with  the  tide.  Some  plunging  along  as 
if  in  haste,  others  apparently  at  play,  and 
others  very  slowly  rising  to  the  surface  for 
breath,  and  as  gradually  disappearing,  allowing 
their  dorsal  fin  to  remain  for  a  considerable 
time  above  the  surface. 

From  the  month  of  May  until  towards  the 


*  "On  the  20th  of  October,  1763,  a  hundred  of  these 
animals  approached  witliin  pistol  shot  of  our  vessel, 
and  appeared  to  have  come  expressly  for  our  diver- 
sion. They  made  singular  bounds  into  the  air;  se- 
veral of  them  in  their  caperings  leaped  three  or  four 
feet  above  the  water,  and  turned  over  and  over  seve- 
ral times,  like  professed  tumblers.  They  go  almost 
always  in  troops,  and  swim  as  if  arranged  in  battle 
array:  they  appear  to  move  in  search  of  the  wind. 
We  have  always  remarked  that  they  swim  towards 
the  point  whence  the  wind  arises." — Dom.  Pemelhy, 
Hilt,  d'un  voyage  aux  iles  Malmanes,  i.  p.  97,  &c. 

"  I  have  seen  one  playing  around  the  vessel  while 
she  was  going  at  the  rate  of  two  leagues  an  hour; 
the  sailors  said  that  it  foretold  a  squall ;  in  fact,  one 
came  on  at  midnight." — St.  Pierre,  Voyage  a  Vile  de 
France,  p.  52. 

In  the  instance  above  mentioned,  witnessed  by  the 
author,  the  vessel  was  moving  at  the  rate  of  eight 
milea  an  hour. 


end  of  autumn,  the  true  dolphins  frequent  the 
bays  and  salt-water  rivers  of  our  country,  in 
great  numbers.  They  are  most  numerous,  and 
are  best  observed  during  the  run  of  the  herring 
and  shad,  upon  which  they  doubtless  feast  abun- 
dantly; they  appear  gradually  to  diminish  in 
number,  as  these  fish  retire  from  the  rivers  and 
coast,  though  a  small  party  may  be  occasionally 
seen  very  late  in  the  season. 

During  the  month  of  June,  the  actions  of 
this  animal  appeared  very  different  from  what  we 
have  noticed  at  any  other  time.  They  swam 
in  pairs,  remained  for  a  longer  time  at  the  sur- 
face, and  seemed  to  be  borne  along  by  the  tide, 
rather  than  urged  forward  by  their  own  vo- 
lition. They  moved  in  half  circles,  lying 
rather  upon  their  sides,  and  occasionally  lash- 
ing the  water  into  foam  with  their  tails — then 
both  disappearing,  one  in  a  few  seconds  would 
rise  at  a  little  distance  as  if  pursued — make  a 
short  leap  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
on  falling,  again  commence  the  same  kind  of 
semi-circular  movement  above  described,  ac- 
companied by  the  other.  We  never  observed 
them  to  show  the  beautiful  inferior  surface  of 
their  bodies  at  any  other  period,  or  to  raise  the 
tail  and  fin  above  the  water.  But  at  this  sea- 
son, the  whole  inferior  surface  of  the  body  on 
one  side  was  frequently  visible,  and  the  tail  oc- 
casionally whirled  in  air,  and  brought  down 
with  great  force. 

We  would  have  inferred  that  these  movements 
belonged  to  their  ordinary  gambols,  was  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  they  all  appeared  to  be  paired 
off,  and  almost  all  the  pairs  seen  at  this  time 
were  similarly  occupied.  With  the  exception 
of  a  lapse  of  about  three  weeks  in  the  month 
above  mentioned,  we  have  never  observed  them 
to  act  in  the  same  manner.  During  the  period 
referred  to,  we  spent  a  part  of  every  day  in  ob- 
serving them,  and  have  repeatedly  been  within 
eight  or  ten  feet  of  the  spot  where  they  were 
sporting.  Occasionally  we  have  watched  them 
for  hours,  until  the  force  of  the  tide  swept  them 
far  beyond  our  view. 

The  appearance  of  a  shoal  of  these  animals, 
at  sea,  moving  in  the  same  direction,  is  consi- 
dered by  experienced  mariners  as  an  indication 
of  an  approaching  storm,  which  very  certainly 
follows  their  appearance.  Falconer,  in  his 
beautiful  poem  of  the  "  Shipwreck,"  thus  de- 
scribes such  a  circumstance. 

"Now  to  the  north,  trom  burning  Afric's  shore, 
A  troop  of  porpoises  their  course  explore; 
In  curling  wreaths  they  gambol  on  the  tide — 
Now  bound  aloft,  now  down  the  billow  glide  : 
Their  tracks  awhile  the  hoary  waves  retain. 
That  burn  in  sparkling  trails  along  the  main — 
These  fleetest  coursers  of  the  finny  race, 
When  threatening  clouds  th'  etherial  vault  deface, 
The  route  to  leeward  still  sagacious  form. 
To  shun  the  fury  of  the  approaching  storm." 

CANTO  II.     s.  II. 

In  relation  to  the  breeding  season  of  the 
dolphin,  we  have  no  information  sufliciently 
exact  to  be  relied  on.  We  have  seen  them  in 
Long  Island  Sound  during  the  month  of  Au- 
gust and  the  first  part  of  September,  accom- 
panied by  suckers,  varying  in  size,  and  from 
eighteen  inches  lo  two  feet  or  more  in  length. 
In  swimming,  or  rather  in  plunging,  as  hereto- 
fore described,  the  sucker  apparently  rested 
on  the  lateral  or  humeral  fin  of  the  parent,  as 


it  always  was  seen  as  if  adhering  to  the  same 
place  by  the  side  of  the  parent,  in  all  the'move- 
ments  made  in  ascending  or  descending. 

A  full  grown  dolphin  measures  about  six 
feet  six  inches  in  length,  from  the  tip  of  the 
mouth  to  the  end  of  the  tail;  and  from  the  end 
of  the  beak  to  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  the 
distance  is  ten  and  a  half  inches;  and  measur- 
ing from  the  same  point  to  the  breathing-hole, 
thirteen  inches.  The  eyes  are  placed  almost 
precisely  on  the  same  line  with  the  angle  of 
the  mouth,  and  are  ten  and  a  half  inches  dis- 
tant from  each  other.  The  lateral  or  humeral 
fins  are  nine  and  a  half  inches  long,  and  four 
broad.  The  dorsal  fin,  measured  along  its 
anterior  edge,  is  ten  inches  high;  measured 
along  its  base  in  the  direction  of  the  back,  it 
is  eight  inches.  The  tail,  measured  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  its  two  lobes,  is  fourteen  inches 
broad. 

The  body  of  the  true  dolphin  is  nearly  oval, 
having  the  dorsal  fin  to  curve  backwards  at  its 
summit:  the  beak  being  flattened  and  pointed, 
and  containing  in  both  jaws  a  range  of  rounded, 
rather  than  pointed  teeth,  which  project  from 
the  sockets  about  three-twelfths  of  an  inch. 
These  teeth  are  all  arranged  so  as  to  interlock, 
and  appear  to  vary  according  to  the  sex  and 
age  of  the  animal.  The  head  of  this  animal 
does  not  project  over  the  beak,  but  is  gradu- 
ally enlarged  backwards  until  in  a  line  with 
the  back.  The  line  from  the  under  surface  of 
the  lower  jaw,  is  continued  with  very  little  change 
of  direction  till  opposite  the  dorsal  fin,  where  the 
body  is  thickest.  From  a  hand's  breadth  or 
more  behind  the  dorsal  fin,  the  body  rapidly 
diminishes  to  the  tail,  and  on  the  lower  surface 
the  same  rapid  diminution  takes  place.  The 
tail  is  composed  of  two  strong  lobes,  termina- 
ting in  points,  which  give  a  beautiful  crescent 
shape  to  the  extremity  of  this  powerful  instru- 
ment for  swimming. 

In  examining  the  anatomical  details  of  this 
animal,  one  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
singular  appearance  of  the  bones  forming  the 
lateral  fins.  We  find  a  shoulder  blade,  an  arm 
bone,  bones  of  the  forearm,  wrist  and  fingers, 
all  so  modified  as,  when  covered  by  the  skin, 
to  resemble  nothing  so  much  as  a  fin,  yet  so 
obviously  analogous  to  the  same  bones  of  the 
human  subject,  or  in  other  animals,  as  to  be 
recognized  almost  at  a  glance.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  blow-hole,  or  breathing  apparatus, 
is  also  well  worthy  the  peculiar  attention  of 
the  observer  who  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
examination,  on  account  of  its  remarkable  ex- 
cellence of  adaptation,  and  the  delicacy  of  its 
construction. 

The  colour  of  the  true  dolphin  is  of  a  black 
or  blackish  green  on  the  upper  surface,  and  on 
the  inferior  parts,  of  a  light  grey  or  whitish. 
There  is  below  the  eye,  on  each  side,  a  whitish 
ray  or  blaze,  extending  towards  the  humeral 
fins. 


Sweet  source  of  virtue, 
O,  sacred  sorrow !  he  who  knows  not  thee. 
Knows  not  the  best  emotions  of  the  heart — 
Those  tender  tears  that  harmonize  the  soul — 
The  sigh  that  charms,  the  pang  that  gives  delight. 

Thouson. 
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FILIAL  LOVE. 

From  the  "  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal,  and  Zion's  Herald." 

Let  the  commands  of  your  parents  be  ever  sacred 
in  your  ears,  and  implicitly  obeyed  where  they  do 
not  contradict  the  commands  of  God.  Pretend  not 
to  be  wiser  than  they  who  have  had  so  much  more 
experience  than  yourselves,  and  despise  them  not,  if 
happily  you  should  be  so  blessed  as  to  have  gained  a 
degree  of  knowledge  or  of  fortune  superior  to  them. 
Let  your  carriage  towards  them  be  always  respectful, 
reverent  and  submissive  ;  let  your  words  be  always 
affectionate  and  humble,  and  especially  beware  of 
pert  and  ill  seeming  replies — of  angry,  discontented, 
and  peevish  looks.  Never  imagine,  if  they  thwart 
your  wills,  or  oppose  your  inclinations,  that  this 
arises  from  any  thing  but  love  to  you,  solicitous  as 
they  have  ever  been  for  your  welfare.  Always  con- 
sider the  same  tender  solicitude  as  exerting  itself, 
even  in  cases  most  opposite  to  your  desires;  and  let 
the  remembrance  of  what  they  have  done  and  suffered 
for  you,  ever  preserve  you  from  acts  of  disobedience. 

EXAMPLES. 

"A  beautiful  illustration  of  this  virtue  will  be  found 
in  the  scriptural  story  of  Naomi  and  Ruth,  in  the  first 
chapter  of  Ruth,  which  is  particularly  recommended 
to  the  young  reader's  attention. 

"Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  having  conquered  Croesus, 
king  of  Lydia,  in  battle,  the  latter  fled  into  Sardis  ; 
but  Cyrus  following,  took  the  city  by  storm  ;  and  a 
soldier  running  after  Croesus  with  a  sword,  young 
Croesus,  his  son,  who  had  been  born  dumb,  and  had 
so  continued  to  that  hour,  from  the  mere  impulse  of 
natural  affection,  seeing  his  father  in  such  imminent 
danger,  suddenly  cried  out, "  O  man,  kill  not  Croesus;" 
and  continued  to  enjoy  the  faculty  of  his  speech  all 
the  rest  of  his  life. 

"Miltiades,  a  famous  Athenian  commander,  died  in 
prison,  where  he  had  been  cast  for  debt.  His  son 
Cimon,  to  redeem  his  father's  body  for  burial,  volun- 
tarily submitted  himself  a  prisoner  in  his  room,  where 
he  was  kept  in  chains  till  the  debt  was  paid. 

"  Olympias,  the  mother  of  Alexander  the  Great,  was 
very  morose  and  severe  towards  him ;  yet  when  An- 
tipater,  Alexander's  deputy  in  Europe,  wrote  letters 
of  great  complaint  against  her  to  Alexander,  the  lat- 
ter sent  the  following  answer:  '  Knovvest  thou  not, 
that  one  little  tear  of  my  mother's  will  blot  out  a 
thousand  of  thy  letters  of  complaint  V 

"  As  some  Christian  captives  at  Algiers,  who  had 
been  ransomed,  were  going  to  be  discharged,  the 
cruisers  brought  in  a  Swedish  vessel,  among  the 
crew  of  which  was  the  father  of  one  of  those  ransom- 
ed captives.  The  son  made  himself  known  to  the  old 
man ;  but  their  mutual  unhappiness  at  meeting  in 
such  a  place  may  well  be  conceived.  The  young 
man,  however,  considering  that  the  slavery  his  father 
was  about  to  undergo  would  inevitably  put  an  end  to 
his  life,  requested  that  he  might  be  released,  and 
himself  detained  in  his  room;  which  was  immediately 
granted.  But  when  the  story  was  told  to  the  go- 
vernor, he  was  so  affected  with  it,  that  he  caused  the 
son  likewise  to  be  discharged,  as  the  reward  of  his 
filial  and  exemplary  tenderness. 

"  Boleslaus  the  Fourth,  king  of  Poland,  had  a  pic- 
ture of  his  father,  which  he  carried  about  his  neck, 
set  in  a  plate  of  gold  ;  and  when  he  was  going  to  say 
or  do  any  thing  of  importance,  he  took  this  pleasing 
monitor  in  his  hand,  and  kissing  it,  used  to  say,  my 
dear  father,  may  I  do  nothing  remissly,  or  unworthy 
of  thy  name  ! 

"Among  the  incredible  number  of  persons  who 
were  proscribed  under  the  second  triumvirate  of 
Rome,  were  the  celebrated  orator  Cicero,  and  his 
brother  Quintus.  When  the  news  of  the  proscription 
was  brought  to  them,  they  endeavoured  to  make 
their  escape  to  Brutus  in  Macedon.  They  travelled 
together  for  some  time,  mutually  condoling  their 
bad  fortune :  but  as  their  departure  had  been  very 
precipitate,  and  they  were  not  furnished  with  money, 
and  other  necessaries  for  the  voyage,  it  was  agreed 
that  Ciceio  should  make  what  haste  he  could  to  the 
sea  side  to  secure  their  passage,  and  that  Quintus 
should  return  home  to  make  more  ample  provision. 
But,  as  in  most  houses  there  are  as  many  informers  as 
domestics,  his  return  was  immediately  made  known, 
and  the  house  in  consequence  filled  with  soldiers  and 


assassins.  Quintus  concealed  himself  so  effectually 
that  the  soldiers  could  not  find  him.  Enraged  at 
their  disappointment,  they  put  his  son  to  the  torture, 
in  order  to  make  him  discover  the  place  of  his  father's 
concealment :  but  filial  affection  was  proof  in  this 
young  Roman  against  the  most  exquisile  torments. 
An  involuntary  sigh,  and  sometimes  a  deep  groan, 
was  all  that  could  be  extorted  from  the  generous 
youth.  His  agonies  were  increased  ;  but  with  amaz- 
ing fortitude  he  still  persisted  in  his  resolution  not  to 
betray  his  father.  Quintus  was  not  far  off ;  and  ii 
may  better  be  imagined  than  it  can  be  expressed, 
how  the  heart  of  a  father  must  have  been  affected 
with  the  sighs  and  groans  of  a  son  expiring  in  torture 
to  save  his  life.  He  could  bear  it  no  longer:  but, 
quitting  the  place  of  his  concealment,  he  presented 
himself  to  the  assassins,  beseeching  them  with  a  flood 
of  tears  to  put  him  to  death,  and  dismiss  the  innocent 
child,  whose  generous  behaviour  the  triumvirs  them- 
selves, if  informed  of  the  fact,  would  judge  worthy 
of  the  highest  approbation  and  reward.  The  in- 
human monsters,  however,  unmoved  by  the  tears  of 
the  father  or  the  son,  answered  that  they  both  must 
die  ;  the  father  because  ho  was  proscribed,  and  the 
son  because  he  had  concealed  his  father.  Upon  this 
a  new  contest  of  tenderness  arose,  who  should  die 
first ;  which,  however,  the  assassins  soon  decided, 
by  beheading  them  both  at  the  same  time. 

"  The  Emperor  of  China,  on  certain  days  of  the 
year,  pays  a  visit  to  his  mother,  who  is  seated  on  a 
throne  to  receive  him;  and  four  times  on  his  feet, 
and  as  often  on  his  knees,  he  makes  her  a  profound 
obeisance,  bowing  his  head  even  to  the  ground.  The 
same  custom  is  also  observed  through  the  greatest 
part  of  the  empire;  and  if  it  appears  that  any  one  is 
negligent  or  deficient  in  his  duty  to  his  parents,  he  is 
liable  to  a  complaint  before  the  magistrates,  who 
punish  such  offenders  with  much  severity.  This, 
however,  is  seldom  the  case  ;  no  people,  in  general, 
expressing  more  filial  respect  and  duty  than  they. 

"  Sir  Thomas  More  seems  to  have  emulated  this 
beautiful  example ;  for,  being  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England  at  the  same  time  tliat  his  father  was  a  judge 
of  the  King's  Bench,  he  would  always,  on  his  entering 
Westminster  Hall,  go  first  to  the  King's  Bench,  and 
ask  his  father's  blessing,  before  he  went  to  sit  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  as  if  to  secure  success  in  the 
great  decisions  of  his  high  and  important  office. 

"During  an  eruption  of  Mount  yEtna,  many  years 
since,  the  danger  it  occasioned  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  adjacent  country  became  very  imminent,  and  the 
flames  flying  about,  they  were  obliged  to  retire  to  a 
greater  distance.  Amidst  the  hurry  and  confusion  of 
such  a  scene  (every  one  flying  and  carrying  away 
whatever  they  deemed  most  precious)  two  sons,  the 
one  named  Anapias,  the  other  Amphinomus,  in  the 
height  of  their  solicitude  for  the  preservation  of  their 
wealth  and  goods,  recollected  their  father  and  mother, 
who,  being  both  very  old,  were  unable  to  save  them- 
selves by  flight.  Filial  tenderness  set  aside  every 
other  consideration ;  and,  '  Where,'  cried  the  gene- 
rous youths,  '  shall  we  find  a  more  precious  treasure 
than  those  who  begat  and  gave  us  being  V  This 
said,  the  one  took  up  his  father  on  his  shoulders,  the 
other  his  mother,  and  so  made  their  way  through  the 
surrounding  smoke  and  flames.  The  fact  struck  all 
beholders  with  the  highest  admiration ;  and  they 
and  their  posterity  ever  after  called  the  path  they 
took  in  their  retreat,  '  The  Field  of  the  Pious,'  in 
memory  of  this  pleasing  incident. 

"  A  woman  of  distinction  in  Rome  had  been  con- 
demned to  a  capital  punishment.  The  prsetor  ac- 
cordingly delivered  her  up  to  the  triumvir,  who 
caused  her  to  be  carried  to  prison,  in  order  to  be  put 
to  death.  The  jailer,  who  had  orders  to  execute  her, 
was  moved  with  compassion,  and  could  not  resolve 
to  kill  her  :  he  determined  therefore  to  let  her  die  of 
hunger;  besides  which,  he  suffered  her  daughter  to 
see  her  in  prison,  taking  care,  however,  to  have  her 
diligently  examined,  lest  she  might  bring  her  sus- 
tenance. As  this  continued  many  days,  he  was  sur- 
prised that  the  prisoner  lived  so  long  without  eating; 
and  suspecting  the  daughter,  he  watched  her,  and 
discovered  that  (like  the  famous  Xantippe,  daughter 
of  Cymon)  she  nourished  her  parent  with  the  milk  of 
her  own  breasts.  Amazed  at  so  pious,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  ingenious  a  device,  he  ventured  to  tell 


the  fact  to  the  triumvir,  and  the  triumvir  mentioned 
it  to  the  praetor,  who  thought  the  circumstance 
worthy  of  being  related  in  the  assembly  of  the  people. 
The  criminal  was  pardoned;  a  decree  passed,  that 
the  mother  and  daughter  should  be  subsisted  for  the 
residue  of  their  lives  at  the  expense  of  the  public; 
and  to  crown  the  whole,  that  a  temple,  '  Sacred  to 
Piety,'  should  be  erected  near  the  prison. 

"  While  Octavius  was  at  Samos,  after  the  famous 
battle  of  Actium,  which  made  him  master  of  the 
world,  he  held  a  council  in  order  to  examine  the  pri- 
soners who  had  been  engaged  in  Anthony's  party. 
Among  the  rest  was  brought  before  him  Metellus, 
oppressed  with  years  and  infirmities,  disfiguered  by 
a  long  beard  and  dishevelled  hair,  but  especially  by 
his  clothes,  which,  through  his  ill  fortune,  were  be- 
come very  ragged.  The  son  of  this  Metellus  sat  as 
one  of  the  judges,  and  at  first  could  not  easily  discri- 
minate his  father  through  his  deplorable  appearance  : 
at  length,  however,  after  viewing  him  narrowly, 
having  recollected  his  features,  instead  of  being 
ashamed  to  own  him,  he  ran  to  embrace  the  old  man, 
and  cried  bitterly.  Then  returning  toward  the  tri- 
bunal, 'Cesar,'  said  he,  'my  father  has  been  your 
enemy,  I  your  officer ;  he  deserves  to  be  punished, 
and  I  to  be  rewarded.  The  favour  I  desire  of  you  is, 
either  to  save  him  on  my  account,  or  to  order  me  to 
be  put  to  death  with  him.'  All  the  judges  were 
touched  with  commiseration  at  this  affecting  scene ; 
and  Octavius  himself  relenting,  granted  to  old  Me- 
tellus his  life  and  liberty. 

"  Darius  invaded  Scythia  with  all  the  forces  of  his 
empire  :  the  Scythians  retreated  by  little  and  little, 
until  they  came  at  length  to  the  uttermost  deserts  of 
Asia.  Here  Darius  sent  his  ambassador  to  them,  to 
demand  where  it  was  that  they  proposed  to  conclude 
their  retreat,  and  when  they  intended  to  begin  fight- 
ing. They  returned  him  for  answer,  with  the  spirit 
so  peculiar  to  that  nation,  '  That  they  had  no  cities, 
nor  cultivated  fields,  for  the  defence  of  which  they 
should  give  him  battle  ;  but  when  he  was  come  to  the 
place  of  their  fathers'  sepulchral  n)onuments,  he 
should  then  understand  in  what  manner  the  Scythians 
used  to  fight.'  So  great  a  reverence  had  even  that 
barbarous  nation  for  the  ashes  of  their  ancestors ! 

"  The  Emperor  Decimus,  intending  and  desiring  to 
place  the  crown  on  the  head  of  Decius  his  son,  the 
young  prince  refused  it  in  the  most  strenuous  manner, 
saying,  '  I  am  afraid  lest,  being  made  an  emperor,  I 
should  forget  that  I  am  a  son.  I  had  rather  be  no 
emperor,  and  a  dutiful  son,  than  an  emperor,  and 
such  a  son  as  iiath  forsaken  his  due  obedience.  Let 
then  my  father  bear  the  rule  ;  and  let  this  only  be  my 
empire — to  obey  with  all  humility,  and  to  fulfil  what- 
soever he  shall  command  me.'  Thus  the  solemnity 
was  waived,  and  tlie  young  man  was  not  crowned  : 
unless  it  be  thought  that  this  signal  piety  towards  an 
indulgent  parent  was  a  more  glorious  diadem  to  the 
son  than  that  which  consisted  merely  of  gold  and 
jewels. 

"  Lamprocles,  the  eldest  son  of  Socrates,  fell  into 
a  violent  passion  with  his  mother.  Socrates  was  a 
witness  to  this  shameful  behaviour,  and  attempted 
the  correction  of  it,  in  tlie  following  gentle  and  ra- 
tional manner.  '  Come  hither,  son,'  said  he.  'Have 
you  never  heard  of  men  who  are  called  ungrateful.'' 
'  Yes,  frequently,'  answered  the  youth.  '  And  what 
is  ingratitude?'  demanded  Socrates.  'It  is  to  receive 
a  kindness,'  said  Lamprocles,  '  without  making  a 
proper  return,  when  there  is  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity.'— '  Ingratitude  is  a  species  of  injustice,  there- 
fore,' said  Socrates.  '  I  should  think  so,'  answered 
Lamprocles.  'If  then,'  pursued  Socrates,  'ingra- 
titude be  injustice,  does  it  not  follow,  that  the  degree 
of  it  must  be  proportionate  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
favours  which  have  been  received  ?'  Lamprocles 
admitted  the  inference,  and  Socrates  thus  pursued 
the  interrogations.  '  Can  there  subsist  higher  obli- 
gations than  those  which  children  owe  to  their  pa- 
rents; from  whom  life  is  derived,  supported,  and  by 
whose  good  offices  it  is  rendered  honourable,  useful 
and  happy?' — 'I  acknowledge  the  truth  of  what  vou 
say,'  replied  Lamprocles :  '  but  who  could  suffer 
without  resentment  the  ill  humours  of  such  a  mother 
as  I  have?' — 'What  strange  thing  has  she  done  to 
you?'  said  Socrates.  'She  has  a  tongue,'  replied 
Lamprocles, '  thatno  mortal  can  bear.' — 'How  much 
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more,'  said  Socrates,  'has  she  endured  from  your 
wrangling,  fretfulness,  and  incessant  cries  in  the 
period  of  infancy?  What  anxiety  has  she  suffered 
from  the  levities,  capriciousness,  and  follies  of  your 
childhood  and  youth  ?  What  affliction  has  she  felt, 
what  toil  and  watching  has  she  sustamed  in  your 
illness?'" 


Fro7n  DobelVs  Kamlschatka. 
A  Perilous  Adventure.  The  Toyune  of 
Malka  related  to  me  a  curious  adventure  that 
occurred  to  him  and  two  of  his  friends,  which 
at  first  I  was  incUned  to  doubt;  but  as  it  has 
been  since  confirmed  to  me  by  several  persons 
in  Kamtschatka,  I  give  it  to  my  readers.  Ev- 
ery sprino-  Spiridon  and  some  of  his  friends 
were  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the  coast  between 
Bolcherisk  and  Tigil,  to  kill  bears,  seals,  and 
other  sea  animals.  The  Kamtchadales  use  the 
fat  of  these  both  for  oil  and  butter;  and  the 
skin  serves  to  make  boot  soles  and  thongs,  so 
that  the  hunting  of  the  animals  once  a  year  is 
a  matter  of  no  small  importance.  Our  Toy- 
une, therefore,  with  two  of  his  friends,  repair- 
ed in  the  latter  part  of  April  to  their  usual 
hunting  place,  where  they  found  the  sea  cov 
ered  with  ice  to  a  considerable  extent.  Each 
had  a  sledge  and  five  dogs;  and  although  the 
wind  blew  strongly  off"  shore,  they  did  not  hesi 
tate  to  go  on  the  ice  in  pursuit  of  seals,  as  it 
seemed  firmly  attached  to  the  shore,  and  they 
observed  some  Kamtchadales  hunting  on  it 
farther  up  the  coast.  They  discovered  some 
seals  at  a  considerable  distance  out,  and  re- 
paired thither  to  meet  them. 

Already  had  they  killed  two,  and  were  pre- 
paring to  tie  them  with  thongs  on  their  sledges: 
when  one  of  the  party  who  had  staid  a  little 
behind,  came  to  them  of  a  sudden,  crying  out 
that  the  ice  was  moving,  and  that  all  the 
other  Kamtchadales  had  gone  on  shore !  This 
news  alarmed  them  so  much  that  they  left  the 
seals  on  the  ice,  and,  seating  themselves  on 
their  sankos  or  sledges,  pushed  their  dogs  at 
full  speed  to  regain  the  shore.  Unfortunately 
they  arrived  too  late;  the  ice  had  already  sepa 
rated  from  the  land  to  the  extent  of  a  hundred 
yards;  and  as  it  began  to  break  into  pieces  they 
were  obliged  to  return  to  the  part  that  appear- 
ed to  them  the  strongest  and  thickest.  As  the 
wind  blew  extremely  hard,  they  were  soon 
driven  out  to  sea,  where,  the  swell  being  very 
heavy,  the  ice  began  to  break  again  all  around 
them,  leaving  them  at  last  on  a  solid  clump 
from  forty  to  fifty  feet  in  circumference,  that 
was  of  great  thickness,  and  kept  entire. 

They  were  now  out  of  sight  of  land,  driven 
before  a  gale  of  wind  and  a  heavy  sea,  an^ 
their  icy  vessel  rolled  so  dreadfully  that  tlicy 
had  much  difiiculty  to  keep  themselves  on  its 
surface.  However,  being  all  furnished  witl 
ostals,*  they  made  liolesand  planted  them  firm 
ly  in  the  ice,  and  then  tied  themselves,  their 
dot's  and  sankos  fast  to  them.  Without  th'^ 
precaution,  the  Toyune  said,  they  would  have 
been  all  thrown  into  the  sea.  They  were  sea 
sick,  weak  and  disheartened;  but  nevertheless, 
said  Spiridon,  "  I  had  hopes,  and  I  told  my 
comrades  I  Ihougiit  we  should  be  thrown  upon 

♦The  OBtal  is  a  staff  about  five  feet  in  length, 
crooked  a  lilllo  at  one  end,  and  armed  with  an  iron 
point,  that  is  thrust  into  the  snow  or  ice,  and  held 
before  the  sankala  to  slop  the  dogs. 


the  coast."  It  was  now  two  days  they  had 
been  at  sea;  and  towards  evening  the  wind 
abated  a  little,  the  weather  cleared  off,  and 
they  saw  land  not  far  ofl",  which  one  of  them 
who  had  been  formerly  at  tiie  Kurile  Islands, 
knew  to  be  Poromochir,  and  they  now  fully  ex 
pected  to  be  driven  on  its  shores.  However, 
as  the  night  approached,  the  wind  changed  to 


the  very  opposite  direction,  and  blew  even 
more  violently  than  before.  The  clump  of  ice 
was  tossed  about  in  a  most  uneasy  manner,  and 
several  times  the  ostals  and  the  thongs  were  in 
danger  of  being  broken  by  the  violent  concus- 
sion of  the  waves  against  the  ice. 

All  that  night  and  the  next  day  the  storm 
continued  with  unceasing  violence.    On  the 
morning  of  the  fourth  day,  before  daylight,  they 
found  that  their  clump  had  been  driven  among 
other  cakes  of  ice,  and  was  closely  surrounded 
on  all  sides.    Tiie  wind  had  abated  entirely; 
the  waves  also  had  subsided,  and  all  was  calm 
and  still.     When  the  day  broke,  how  great  was 
their  joy  and  astonishment  to  perceive  them- 
selves near  the  land,  and  within  about  20  versts 
of  the  place  from  whence  they  had  been  driv- 
en.   They  had  suffered  much  from  thirst,  as 
they  found  the  ice  salt  as  well  as  the  water. 
Not  having  either  eaten  or  drank  during  all  the 
time,  they  found  themselves  so  weak  that  they 
had  the  greatest  diflSculfy  in  preparing  their 
sledges,  and  in  getting  from  the  ice  to  the  land 
The  moment  they  landed  they  offered  up  their 
prayers  and  thanks  to  God.    Spiridon  charged 
his  companions  not  to  eat  snow  or  drink  much 
water  at  a  time,  although  they  were  almost 
dying  with  thirst,  as  tliey  could  soon  get  to  an 
ostrong  that  was  only  about  twenty  or  thirty 
versts  distant.    They  had  not  proceeded  far  be- 
fore Spiridon  saw  the  tracks  of  some  reindeer; 
he  therefore  made  his  companions  stop,  and  ta 
king  his  gun  walked  gently  round  a  high  bluff"on 
the  coast  whither  the  deer  had  gone,  and  had  the 
good  fortune  to  shoot  one  of  them. 

His  companions  no  sooner  heard  the  noise 
of  the  gun  than  they  came  to  him.  They  cut 
the  throat  of  the  deer  immediately,  and  drank 
his  blood  while  warm.  Spiridon  said  that  they 
felt  their  strength  revived  immediately  after 
drinking  the  blood.  Having  given  some  of 
the  meat  to  the  dogs,  they  rested  themselves 
about  an  hour,  and  then  set  off"  for  the  ostrong, 
where  they  arrived  safely.  One  of  ihem,  who 
indulged  too  much  at  first,  died  a  short  time 
after;  the  other  two  survived,  but  Spiridon  said 
he  had  ever  since  been  afflicted  with  a  com- 
plaint in  his  breast,  and  shortness  of  breath. 


For  the  Friend. 

Jewish  and  Roman  method  of  computing  time. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  the  perusal  of  ancient 
authors,  we  are  liable  to  fall  into  many  serious 
mistakes,  if  we  consider  tiieir  mode  of  com- 
puting time  to  be  precisely  the  same  as  ours ; 
and  hence  it  becomes  necessary  lliat  wc  observe 
their  diff'erent  notations  of  time,  and  carefully 
adjust  them  to  our  own.  Tliis  remark  is  par- 
ticularly applicable  to  the  sacred  writers,  wiioin 
sceptics  and  infidels  have  charged  with  various 
contradictions  and  inconsistencies,  which  fall 
to  the  ground  as  soon  as  the  various  computa- 
tions of  time  are  considered  and  adapted  to 
I  our  standard.    The  knowledge  of  the  different 


divisons  of  time  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures, 
will  elucidate  the  meaning  of  a  multitude  of 
passages  with  regard  to  seasons,  circumstances, 
and  ceremonies. 

The  Hebrews  computed  their  days  from 
evening  to  evening,  according  to  the  command 
of  Moses  :  "  From  even  unto  even  shall  ye 
celebrate  your  sabbath."  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  evening  or  natural  night,  precedes  the 
morning  or  natural  day,  in  the  account  of  crea- 
tion. "  And  God  called  the  light  day,  and  the 
darkness  he  called  night  :  and  the  evening  and 
the  morning  were  the  first  day" — whence  the 
prophet  Daniel  employs  the  compound  term 
evening-morning,  (Dan.  viii.  14.  marginal 
reading)  to  denote  a  civil  day,  in  his  celebrated 
chronological  prophecy  of  the  2,300  days. 

The  Romans  had  two  diff"erent  computations 
of  their  days,  and  two  denominations  for  them. 
The  one  they  called  the  dvil,  and  the  other  the 
natural  day :  the  first  was  the  same  as  ours; 
the  second,  which  was  the  vulgar  computation, 
began  at  six  in  the  morning,  and  ended  at  six 
in  the  evening.  The  civil  day  of  the  Jews 
varied  in  length,  according  to  tiie  seasons  of 
the  year  ;  the  longest  day  in  the  holy  land,  is 
only  fourteen  hours  and  twelve  minutes  of  our 
time ;  and  the  shortest,  nine  hours  and  forty- 
eight  minutes.  This  portion  of  time  was  at 
first  divided  into  four  parts,  (Nehem.  ix.  3.) 
which,  though  varying  in  length  according  to 
the  seasons,  could,  nevertiieless,  be  easily  dis- 
cerned from  the  position  or  appearance  of  the 
sun  in  the  horizon.  Afterwards  the  civil  day 
was  divided  into  twelve  hours,  which  were 
measured  either  from  the  position  of  the  sun, 
or  from  dials  constructed  for  that  purpose. 

These  hours  were  equal  to  each  other,  but 
unequal  with  respect  to  the  difl^erent  seasons  of 
the  year  ;  thus  the  twelve  hours  of  the  longest 
day  in  summer  were  much  longer  than  those 
of  tlio  shortest  day  in  winter.    The  earliest 
mention  of  hours  in  the  sacred  writings,  occurs 
in  the  prophecy  of  Daniel,  (iii.  6.  15.  v.  6.) 
and  as  the  Chaldeans,  according  to  Herodotus, 
were  the  inventors  of  this  division  of  time,  it  is 
probable  that  the  Jews  divided  their  hours 
from  them.    It  is  evident  that  the  division  of 
hours  was  unknown  in  the  time  of  Moses, 
(compare  Gen.  xv.  12.  xxiii.  1.  xis.  1.15.  23.) 
nor  is  any  notice  taken  of  them  by  the  most 
ancient  of  the  profane  poets,  who  mention 
only  the  morning,  or  evening,  or  mid-day. 
Willi  Homer  correspond  the  notations  of  time 
referred  to  by  the  royal  psalmist,  who  mentions 
them  as  the  time  of  prayer.    (Psal.  iv.  17.) 
The  Jews  computed  their  hours  of  the  civil 
day,  from  six  in  the  morning,  till  six  in  the 
evening  ;    thus  tlieir  f  rst  hour  corresponded 
with  our  seven  o"clock  ;  their  second  to  our 
eight;  their  third  to  our  nine,  &  c.  Tlie  know- 
ledge of  this  will  illustrate  several  passages  of 
Scripture,  particularly  Matt.  xx.  3.  5.  6.  9. 
when  tlie  third,  sixth,   ninth,  and  eleven«i'i 
hours,  respectively  denote  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  twelve  at  noon,  three  and  five  in  the 
afternoon.    The  first  three  hours  (from  six  to 
nine)  were  their  morning  :  during  the  third 
hour,  from  eight  to  nine,  their  morning  sacri- 
fice was  prepared,  ofl'ercd  up,  and  laid  on  the 
altar  precisely  at  nine  o'clock  ;  this  interval 
they  term  the  preparation. 
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The  night  was  originally  divided  into  three 
parts  or  watches,  altiiough  the  division  of  twelve 
hours  like  those  of  the  day  afterwards  obtained. 

The  Jirst,  or  beginning  of  watches,  is  men- 
tioned Sam.  ii.  19  ;  the  middle  watch  in  Jud. 
vii.  19.  and  the  morning  watch  in  Exod.  xiv. 
24.  It  is  probable  that  these  watches  varied 
in  length  according  to  the  season  of  the  year  ; 
consequently  those  who  had  a  long  and  incle- 
ment winter  watch  to  encounter,  would  ar- 
dently desire  the  approach  of  morning  light,  to 
terminate  their  watch.  This  circumstance 
would  beautifully  illustrate  the  fervour  of  the 
Psalmist's  devotion.  "  My  soul  waiteth  for 
the  Lord  more  than  they  that  watch  for  the 
morning  ;  I  say  more  than  they  that  watch  for 
the  morning."  It  also  explains  other  passages 
of  the  Old  Testament.  The  1 34th  Psalm  gives 
us  an  instance  of  the  temple  watch ;  it  is 
nothing  more  than  the  alternate  cry  of  two 
different  divisions  of  the  watch,  proclaimed  at 
intervals  to  notify  the  time  of  the  night.  The 
first  thus  addresses  the  second,  reminding  them 
of  their  duty  :  "  Behold  !  bless  ye  the  Lord, 
all  ye  servants  of  the  Lord,  which  by  night 
stand  in  the  house  of  the  Lord.  Lift  up  your 
hands  in  the  sanctuary  and  bless  the  Lord." 
The  second  answers  by  a  solemn  blessing, 
"  The  Lord  that  made  heaven  and  earth,  bless 
thee  out  of  Zion."  These  three  watches  are 
also  mentioned  by  many  profane  writers. 

During  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  the  night 
was  divided  into  four  watches,  a  fourth  watch 
having  been  introduced  among  the  Jews  from 
the  Romans,  who  derived  it  from  the  Greeks. 
The  second  and  third  are  mentioned  in  Luke. 
"  Let  your  loins  be  girded  and  your  lights 
burning  ;  and  ye  yourselves  like  unto  men  that 
wait  for  their  Lord  when  he  will  return  from 
the  wedding  (accomplished  at  night)  ;  that 
when  he  cometh  and  knocketh,  they  may  open 
unto  him  immediately.  Blessed  are  those  ser- 
vants whom  the  Lord  when  he  cometh,  shall 
find  watching :  verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you, 
that  he  shall  gird  himself  and  make  them  to 
sit  down  to  meat,  and  will  come  forth  and  serve 
them.  And  if  he  shall  come  in  the  second 
watch,  or  come  in  the  third  watch,  and  find 
them  so,  blessed  are  those  servants."  The 
fourth  watch  is  mentioned  by  Matthew — "  And 
in  the  fourth  watch  of  the  night,  Jesus  went 
unto  them  walking  on  the  sea."  And  they 
are  all  distinctly  mentioned  in  Mark  xiii.  35. 
"  Watch  ye,  therefore,  for  ye  know  not  when 
the  master  of  the  house  cometh,  at  even  (or 
the  late  watch)  or  at  midnight,  or  at  the  cock- 
croioihg,  or  in  the  mormng,"  (the  early  watch.) 
Here,  ihe  first  watch  was  at  even,  and  con- 
tinued from  six  till  nine  :  the  second  commen- 
ced at  nine,  and  ended  at  twelve  or  midnight ; 
the  third  watch,  called  by  the  Romans  Gallici- 
nium,  lasted  from  twelve  to  three  ;  and  the 
morning  watch  closed  at  six.  A  double  cock- 
crowing  is  noticed  by  Mark,  where  the  other 
evangelists  mention  only  one.  But  this  may 
be  easily  reconciled.  The  Jewish  doctors 
divided  the  cock-crowing  into  the  first,  second, 
and  third  ;  the  heathen  nations  in  general  ob- 
served only  two.  As  the  cock  crew  the  second 
time  after  Peter's  third  denial,  it  was  this 
second  or  principal  cock-crowing,  (for  the 
Jews  seem  in  many  respects  to  have  accom- 


modated themselves  to  the  Roman  computation 
of  time,)  to  which  the  evangelists,  Matthew, 
Luke,  and  John  refer.  Or,  perhaps,  the  second 
cock-crowing  of  the  Jews,  might  coincide  with 
the  second  of  the  Romans. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  word 
hour  is  frequently  used  with  great  latitude  in 
the  Scriptures,  and  sometimes  implies  the  space 
of  time  occupied  by  a  whole  watch.  Perhaps 
the  third  hour  mentioned  in  Acts  xxiii.  23.  was 
a  military  watch  of  the  night. 

The  Jews  reckoned  two  evenings  ;  the  for- 
mer began  at  tiie  ninth  hour  of  the  natural  day, 
or  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  the 
latter  at  the  eleventh  hour:  thus  the  paschal 
lamb  was  roquii-e/l  to  ho  sacrificed  between  the 
evenings,  which  Josephus  tells  us  the  Jews  in 
his  time  did,  from  the  ninth  hour  until  the 
eleventh.  Respecting  the  passover,  Moses 
says — "And  ye  shall  keep  it  until  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  same  month  :  and  the  whole  as- 
sembly of  the  congregation  of  Israel  shall  kill 
it  in  the  evening."  Exod.  xii.  6.  (marginal 
reading  between  the  two  evenings.)  Hence 
the  law,  requiring  the  paschal  lamb  to  be  sa- 
crificed "  at  even,  at  the  going  down  of  the 
sun,"  expressed  both  evenings.  It  is  truly 
remarkable  that  "•  Christ  our  passover,"  the 
antitype  of  the  paschal  lamb,  expired  at  the 
ninth  hour,  and  was  taken  down  from  the  cross 
at  the  eleventh  hour,  or  sunset. 

HOENE. 

Publicans  or  Taxgatherers. 

The  collectors  of  the  Roman  provincial  tri- 
butes were  known  by  the  general  name  of 
publicans  or  taxgatherers.  Some  of  them  ap- 
pear to  have  been  receivers-general  for  a  large 
district,  as  Zaccheus,  who  is  styled  a  chief 
publican.  Matthew,  who  is  simply  a  publican, 
was  one  who  sat  at  the  receipt  of  custom, 
where  the  duty  was  paid  on  imports  and  ex- 
ports. These  officers,  at  least  the  inferior 
ones,  (like  the  rahdars  or  taxgatherers,  in 
modern  Persia,)  were  generally  rapacious,  ex- 
torting more  than  the  legal  tribute  ;  whence 
they  were  reckoned  infamous  among  the 
Greeks;  and  various  passages  in  the  gospel 
show  how  odious  they  were  to  the  Jews, 
insomuch  that  the  Pharisees  would  hold  no 
communication  whatever  with  them,  and  im- 
puted to  our  Saviour  as  a  crime,  that  he  sat  at 
meat  with  publicans.  "  As  Jesus  sat  at  meat 
in  the  house,  behold  many  publicans  and  sinners 
came  and  sat  down  with  him  and  his  disciples. 
And  when  the  Pharisees  saw  it,  they  said  unto 
his  disciples,  why  eateih  your  master  with  pub- 
licans and  sinners?"  "  The  Son  of  man  came 
eating  and  drinking,  and  they  say,  behold  a 
man  gluttonous  and  a  wine-bibber,  a  friend  of 
publicans  and  sinners,  but  wisdom  is  justified 
of  her  children." 

The  Persian  rahdars  are  appointed  to  levy  a 
toll  upon  caravans  of  merchants  ;  who  in  ge- 
neral exercise  their  office  with  so  much  brutality 
and  extortion,  as  to  be  execrated  by  all  tra- 
vellers. The  collections  of  the  toll  are  all 
farmed ;  consequently  extortion  ensues,  and 
as  most  of  the  rahdars  receive  no  other  emo- 
lument than  what  they  can  exact,  over  and 
above  the  prescribed  dues  from  the  traveller, 


their  insolence  is  accounted  for  on  the  one 
iiand,  and  the  detestation  in  which  they  are 
held  on  the  other. 

The  payment  of  taxes  to  the  Romans,  was 
accounted  by  the  Jews  an  intolerable  grievance; 
lience  those  who  assisted  in  collecting  them, 
were  detested  as  plunderers  in  the  cause  of  the 
Romans,  as  betrayers  of  the  liberties  of  their 
country,  and  as  abettors  of  those  who  had  en- 
slaved it  ;  this  circumstance  will  account  for 
the  contempt  and  hatred  so  often  expressed  by 
the  Jews  in  the  evangelical  histories  against 
them.  The  parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the 
publican  will  derive  considerable  illustration 
from  those  circumstances.  Our  Saviour,  in 
bringing  itiosc  two  characters  together,  appears 
to  have  chosen  them  as  making  the  strongest 
contrast  between  what,  in  the  public  estimation, 
were  the  extremes  of  excellence  and  villany. 
The  Pharisees,  it  is  well  known,  were  the  most 
powerful  sect  among  the  Jews,  and  made  great 
pretences  to  piety  :  and  when  the  conduct  of 
the  Persian  rahdars  is  recollected,  it  will  ac- 
count for  the  Pharisee,  in  addressing  God, 
having  made  extortions  and  the  unjust,  almost 
synonymous  terms  with  publicans,  because 
from  his  peculiar  office,  the  rahda  is  almost  an 
extortioner  by  profession.  Horkb. 


Commanicatcd  for  the  Frieod- 

AN  EXTRACT. 

Thou,  dread  Source, 
Prime,  self-existing  Cause  and  End  of  all, 
That,  in  the  scale  of  being,  fill  their  place. 
Above  our  lunar  regions,  or  below. 
Set  and  sustained  ;  thou,  who  didst  wrap  the  cloud 
Of  Infancy  around  us,  that  Thyself, 
Therein,  with  our  simplicity  awhile 
Might'st  hold,  on  earth,  communion  undisturbed — 
Who  from  the  anarchy  of  dreamy  sleep, 
Or  from  its  death-like  void,  with  punctual  care. 
And  touch  as  gentle  as  the  morning  light, 
Restor'st  us,  daily,  to  the  powers  of  sense. 
And  reason's  steadfast  rule — Thou,  Thou  alone 
Art  everlasting,  and  the  blessed  spirits. 
Which  thou  includest,  as  the  sea  her  waves  : 
For  adoration  thou  endurest;  endure 
For  consciousness  the  motions  of  thy  will; 
For  apprehension  those  transcendent  truths 
Of  the  pure  Intellect,  that  stand  as  laws, 
(Submission  constituting  strength  and  power) 
Even  to  thy  Being's  infinite  majesty ! 
This  Universe  shall  pass  away — a  frame 
Glorious!  because  the  shadow  of  thy  might, 
A  step,  or  link,  for  intercourse  with  Thee. 
Ah  !  if  the  time  must  come,  in  which  my  feet 
No  more  shall  stray  where  meditation  leads. 
By  flowing  streams,  through  wood  or  craggy  wild. 
Loved  haunts  like  these,  the  unimprisoned  mind 
May  yet  have  scope  to  range  among  her  own. 
Her  thoughts,  her  images,  her  high  desires. 
If  the  dear  faculty  of  ->ight  should  fail. 
Still  it  may  be  allowid  me  to  remember 
What  visionary  pnvers  of  mind  and  soul. 
In  youth  were  rpine;  when  stationed  on  the  top 
Of  some  huge  hill,  expectant,  1  beheld 
The  sun  rise  up,  from  distant  climes  returned. 
Darkness  to  chase,  and  sleep,  and  bring  the  day 
His  bounteous  gift !  or  saw  him  tow'rds  the  deep 
Sink — with  a  retinue  of  flaming  clouds 
Attended;  then,  my  spirit  was  entranced 
With  joy  exalted  to  beatitude; 
The  measure  of  my  soul  was  fiU'd  with  bliss. 
And  holiest  love;  as  earth,  sea,  air,  with  light. 
With  pomp,  with  glory,  with  magnificence ! 

Those  fervent  raptures  are  forever  flown ; 
And  since  their  date,  my  soul  has  undergone 
Changes  manifold,  for  better  or  for  worse ; 
Yet  cease  I  not  to  struggle,  and  to  aspire 
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Heavenward ;  and  chide  the  part  of  me  that  flags, 

Through  sinful  choice,  or  dread  necessity, 

On  human  nature,  from  above,  imposed. 

'Tis,  by  comparison,  an  easy  task 

Earth  to  despise  ;  but  to  converse  with  Heaven — 

This  is  not  easy:  to  relinquish  all 

We  have,  or  hope,  of  happiness  and  joy. 

And  stand  in  freedom,  loosened  from  this  world, 

I  deem  not  arduous:  but  must  needs  confess, 

That  'tis  a  thing  impossible  to  frame 

Conceptions  equal  to  the  soul's  desires ; 

And  the  most  difficult  of  tasks  to  keep 

Heights  which  the  soul  is  competent  to  gain. 

Wordsworth. 

For  the  Friend. 

The  following  epistle  of  a  devoted  servant  of 

Jesus   Christ,  and  faithful    prear.hpr  of  right 

eousness,  although  written  more  than  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  ago,  may  nevertheless  be  read 
with  advantage  and  profit  in  the  present  day; 
it  is  rich  in  metaphor,  and  pithy  as  to  the  mat- 
ter. II-  s. 
An  Epistle  to  Friends,  written  in  Jamaica. 
Dear  Friends — A.s  you  have  received  and 
believed  in  the  precious  truth,  so  live  and  walk 
in  it  to  God's  glory,  and  walk  upright  in  the 
freedom  and  liberty  of  the  truth  and  gospel  of 
peace,  in  which  you  will  have  peace  with  God; 
and  go  not  back  into  the  liberty  of  the  world, 
for  that  will  bring  you  into  bondage,  and  the 
old  leaven  will  steal  in  by  little  and  little,  that 
leavens  into  the  love  of  the  world,  and  draws 
from  the  love  of  God,  and  hinders  the  incomes 
of  his  love  into  your  hearts  and  souls,  and 
draws  the  mind  into  great  incumbrances  and 
affections  into  things  below,  to  mind  earthly 
things  more  than  heavenly  things,  and  becomes 
a  yoke  of  bondage,  and  will  make  you  look 
down  to  the  earth,  and  keep  you  from  looking 
up  to  the  Lord,  who  saith,  "  look  unto  me." 
And  so  all  stand  fast  and  firm  in  the  freedom 
and  liberty  of  the  blessed  tiuth:  let  none  lose 
the  heavenly  image,  lest  the  earth  and  earthly 
image  steal  in  and  come  over  again;  and  as  the 
grave  swallow  up,  and  like  thorns  choke  all 
that  which  is  good,  and  so  stain  and  spoil  the 
beauty  and  comeliness,  which  you  have  in  the 
everlasting  truth. 

Friends,  I  say,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Je- 
sus, shake  yourselves  from  the  dust,  and  from 
the  earth,  as  being  quickened  and  raised  from 
the  grave,  and  from  the  earth  by  the  spirit  and 
power  of  the  Lord,  and  sow  not  among  thorns, 
but  plow  up  the  fallow-ground,  and  keep  a  dili- 
gent hand  at  the  plow,  that  as  the  axe  hath  cut 
down  the  branches,  so  the  plow  might  tear  up 
the  roots,  that  the  roots  of  corruption,  earlhly- 
mindedness  and  covetousness,  which  is  the 
root  of  all  evil,  and  the  root  of  bitterness  be 
not  left  unrooted  out  thronah  neglect;  and  so 
those  old  roots  sprout  and  si>vlng  up  again,  and 
run  over  and  choke  the  good,  und  make  the 
field,  garden  and  plantation  unfiuitful  to  God. 
Must  not  his  people  be  as  a  fruitful  field,  and 
as  a  pleasant  garden  to  bring  forth  much  fruit, 
to  be  a  sweet  smell  and  a  sweet  savour?  And 
so,  all  Friends,  see  that  your  fields,  ganlons 
and  plantations  be  kept  clean,  and  the  roots 
hacked  up  as  well  as  the  branches;  that  you 
may  flourish  in  the  new  covenant,  as  the  field 
of  the  Lord,  and  as  his  garden,  give  a  sweet 
smell  and  savour  of  life  unto  life,  and  of  death 
unto  death;  and  as  his  fruitful  plantation,  bring 


forth  much  fruit  to  his  praise  and  glory,  who  is 
the  chief  planter  and  chief  workman,  that  he 
may  delight  to  dwell  in  his  field  and  plantation, 
and  to  walk  in  his  garden,  and  to  water  it  in 
due  season,  and  not  have  cause  to  reject  or 
cast  out  any,  as  a  withered  and  unfruitful 
branch,  through  unworthiness. 

Let  all  walk  worthy  of  God's  love,  visitation 
and  mercies  every  way,  and  take  heed  of  turn- 
ing again  unto  such  things,  as  truth  judged,  let 
out  of,  and  caused  us  to  deny  at  the  first,  in 
trading  and  otherwise;  for  truth  changes  not: 
therefore  keep  the  first  love,  and  principles, 
spotless  and  blameless  in  the  sight  of  God  and 
man,  and  remember  that  the  children  of  Israel 
whom  God  took  by  tlie  hand  to  bring  them 
from  the  bondage  of  Egypt,  and  to  give  them 
the  land  of  promise,  how  many  of  the  first  gen- 
eration fell,  and  came  short  by  looking  back 
through  unbelief^  and  tempting  and  grieving 
the  Lord  in  the  day  and  time  of  their  trial. — 
Also  Lot's  wife,  who  looked  back,  was  set  for 
an  example:  and  are  not  we  a  kind  of  first- 
fruits,  and  a  generation  whom  God  hath  visited, 
and  taken  by  the  hand  to  redeem  from  the 
earth,  and  from  the  world,  after  a  long  night 
of  apostacy  and  falling  away?  So  all  take 
heed  and  be  circumspect;  for  there  is  much 
upon  my  spirit  concerning  these  things,  hard 
to  be  uttered,  and  harder  to  be  borne  by  some. 
See  that  none  leave  either  hoof  or  horn  in 
Egypt,  for  then  the  mind  will  be  towards  it. 

Therefore  all  arise,  and  come  forth  with  the 
seed  royal,  that  all  we  have  may  be  in  the  hand 
of  the  Lord,  as  an  offering  and  sacrifice  to  him, 
which  is  but  a  reasonable  service:  for  we  are 
but  stewards  of  what  we  have,  and  must  give 
an  account  to  God;  wherefore  take  heed  of 
being  linked  and  married  to  your  shops,  or 
trades  and  merchandize,  whereby  you  are  in- 
cumbered, lett  and  hindered  from  coming  to 
meeting,  serving  the  Lord  and  doing  his  work, 
as  though  your  work  and  business  must  be  done 
first,  and  the  Lord's  the  last.  Would  not  you 
blame  and  be  angry  with  your  servants,  that 
would  prefer  and  do  their  own  work  and  busi- 
ness before  yours,  and  be  so  incumbered  and 
busy  therein,  that  your  business  is  neglected? 
Be  ye  therefore  careful  that  the  Lord's  busi- 
ness be  first  done,  and  his  truth  and  concerns 
thereof  preferred  before  all,  that  you  may  re- 
ceive an  answer  from  the  Lord,  of  well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servants.  For  if  any  be  link- 
ed and  married  to  the  world,  and  to  the  earth, 
their  shops,  merchandize,  or  trading,  and  have 
their  delights  there,  how  then  are  they  God's 
freemen,  and  Christ's  spouse,  married  to  him? 
Must  not  they,  who  are  married  to  Christ,  be 
freed  from  the  world  and  from  the  earth  through 
the  cross  of  Christ,  the  power  of  God,  and 
walk  as  freemen,  having  the  earth  under  them, 
and  not  over  them? 

Be  ye  therefore  good  merchantmen,  prize 
the  precious  truth,  the  precious  pearl,  and  the 
preferment  of  it  above  all,  that  the  love  of  the 
world  and  of  the  earth  enter  not,  and  work  as 
the  old  leaven,  by  wiiicli  the  streams  of  God's 
free  love  in  your  hearts  may  be  stopped.  All 
prize  the  love  of  God,  and  walk  worthy  of  it, 
who  as  a  tender  Fatlier  gave  his  Son  for  us, 
even  the  Son  of  his  love,  whom  he  hath  made 
heir  of  all  things,  that  we  through  him  may  be 


heirs  of  an  everlasting  inheritance,  and  not  go 
after  other  lovers,  or  have  the  heart  carried 
away  with  them,  that  will  not  stand  in  stead, 
nor  can  save  in  the  needful  time. 

William  EDMUNDSoJi. 
Jamaica,  the  24th  of  the  \2th  month.  1671. 

First  Establishment  of  the  Christian  Religion. 

No  conformity  of  circumstances  can  account 
for  the  origin  of  Christianity. 

A  being,  known  to  the  world  only  as  a  Jew- 
ish peasant,  delivered  a  system  of  doctrine, 
which  overthrew  not  merely  some  feeble  phi- 
losophy, or  some  harsh  and  unpopular  super- 
stition, but  both  the  theory  and  establishment 
of  the  state  of  religion  guarded  and  fought  for 
by  the  armed  strength  of  the  most  powerful  gov- 
ernment of  the  greatest  of  all  empires.  Thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  owed  their  daily 
bread  to  their  connexion  with  that  religion. 
Millions  on  millions  have  identified  it  with  all 
their  conceptions  of  life,  of  enjoyment,  and  of 
that  obscure  hope  in  which  a  heathen  saw  a 
life  to  come.  The  noble  families  owed  it  a 
large  portion  of  their  rank  and  influence.  The 
emperor  himself  was  the  high  priest.  Old  tra- 
dition, invigorated  into  living  beUef,  made  it 
the  pledge  of  safety  to  the  empire — a  sacred 
protector,  without  which  the  glories  of  Roman 
dominion  were  destined  to  inevitable  ruin. — 
Yet  against  the  colossal  and  haughty  erection 
— the  consummate  work  of  subtlety  and 
strength — stood  forth  a  solitary  being,  and  at  his 
word  the  whole  pile,  the  great  fortress  that 
towered  up  to  heaven,  came,  wall  and  gate,  to 
the  ground.  And  by  what  means  had  this  been 
done?  By  nothing  that  can  find  a  parallel  in 
the  history  of  human  impulse.  Signal  auster- 
ity, enthusiasm,  military  genius,  the  promise 
of  splendid  success,  visionary  doctrines,  the 
displays  of  a  sensual  paradise,  have  made  pros- 
elytes in  barbarous  ages,  or  among  the  loose 
creeds  of  contending  heresies.  But  the  foun- 
der of  Christianity  cast  away  all  those  weapons 
of  our  lower  nature.  He  shrunk  from  no  de- 
claration of  the  most  unpalatable  truth.  He 
told  the  Jew  that  his  spiritual  pride  was  a 
deadly  crime.  He  declared  that  the  cherished 
impurity  of  the  Gentiles  was  a  deadly  crime. 
He  plucked  up  the  temporal  ambition  of  his 
followers  by  the  roots,  and  told  them  that  if 
they  were  to  be  great,  it  must  be  through  the 
grave.  In  the  view  of  unpopularity,  desertion 
and  death,  he  pronounced  to  the  Jews  the  ex- 
tinction of  their  national  existence;  to  the  dis- 
ciples, their  lives  of  persecution.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  his  name  had  scarcely  passed  be- 
yond his  despised  province;  and  when  it  at 
length  reached  Rome,  it  was  known  only  in 
contemptuous  connexion  with  that  of  a  crowd 
of  unfortunate  men  condemned  to  the  rack  and 
the  flame.  Yet,  within  tlie  life  of  man  his  re- 
ligion constituted  the  worship  of  emperor  and 
people,  his  doctrines  wore  acknowledged  as  in- 
spiration, and  the  civilized  world  bowed  down 
before  him  as  tlic  God  whom  the  iieaven  of 
heavens  cannot  contain. 

Those  wonders  are  familiar  to  the  Christian, 
but  they  are  still  wonders — the  mightiest  phe- 
nomena on  which  the  spirit  of  man  can  gaze — 
the  stars  of  our  mortal  twilight,  and  worthy  of 
our  loftiest  admiration,  till  the  gates  of  the 
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shall  spread  before  us  without  a  cloud. 

Ckoly. 


DIED, 


For  the  Friend. 


grave  shall^be  unbarred,  and  the  vision  of  glory  |  we  can  but  experience  a  preparation  for  death, 

I  think  an  early  removal  is  quite  desirable." 

A  friend  having  read  a  portion  of  holy 
Scripture  to  her,  she  observed,  "  I  feel  great 
condemnation  for  not  having  read  the  Bible 
r»   fk   oo*i,   u  •        \      .     •  ,1-  J  more,"  and  lamented  that  heads  of  families  were 

On  the  28th  ult.  m  the  twenty-nmth  year  of Jiule  concerned  to  encourage  the.r  children 
her  age,  at  Louden,  near  Baltimore,  the  resi-  its  perusal.  Being  in  great  bodily  suffering, 
dence  of  James  Carey,  Mary,  daughter  ofLu^  .„  u   u  i  i  i  ■ 

Nathaniel  and  Elizabeth  Ellico tt.  of  Avalon  L"? f  L\P'T 

|ur     ,     1  '  disbelief  in  the  scripture  doctrine  of  salvation 

t^^      '     ,  .      ,  Christ,  and  with  much  feeling  and  emphasis 

In  contemplating  the  early  removal  of  this  exclaimed,  "Oh!  what  will  become  of 
amiable  young  woman  from  a  circle  of  attached  in  such  an  hour  as  this  !  He  will  find  that  it 
friends  and  relatives,  to  whom  her  society  was  requires  more  than  human  nature  to  enable  us 
peculiarly  pleasing,  it  is  an  inexpressible  con-  to  bear  the  .sufferings  of  sickness  and  death." 
solation  to  believe  that  through  the  grace  and  She  was  favoured  to  experience  resignation 
mercy  of  our  all  sufficient  and  holy  Redeemer,  to  the  will  of  her  Lord  and  Master,  yet  some- 
her  immortal  spirit  was  prepared  for  com-  times  said,  "  I  should  like  to  have  a  more  clear 
munion  with  the  just  of  all  generations  before  evidence  of  my  acceptance  [before  T  go]." 
the  throne  of  God.  On  the  evening  previous  to  her  decease,  licr 

In  the  summer  of  1826,  she  contracted  a  sufferings  were  greatly  augmented — her  whole 
cold  which  gradually  settled  upon  her  lungs,  frame  became  affected,  and  the  last  trying 
and  neither  the  anxious  solicitude  and  care  of  conflict  of  nature  seemed  already  begun.  In 
her  friends  nor  the  best  medical  attendance,  this  hour  of  extremity,  the  enemy  was  permitted 
could  avert  the  progress  of  disease,  which  to  come  in  like  a  flood,  and  to  distress  her 
proved  to  be  pulmonary  consumption.  Early  anxious  mind  with  doubts  and  fears  respecting 
in  the  last  spring,  her  mind  became  impressed  her  future  happiness.  Great  indeed  was  her 
with  a  fixed  belief  that  she  should  not  recover,  exercise  and  agony  of  spirit  for  a  season,  lest 
and  was  closely  engaged  in  preparation  for  the  she  should  have  been  deceiving  herself  with  a 
solemn  event  which  was  soon  to  usher  her  into  fa'se  hope  of  salvation.  "  Oh  !"  said  she,  "  my 
the  presence  of  a  merciful  but  impartial  Judge,  mind  is  greatly  darkened — what  can  it  mean  ? 
She  passed  much  time  in  serious  reading  and  Why  is  it  thus — all  the  sweet  promises  are 
meditation,  desired  that  her  chamber  should  be  withdrawn,  and  I  am  left  almost  in  despair! 
kept  as  quiet  as  possible,  and  no  trivial  con-  Can  it  be  the  effect  of  disease,  or  have  I  de- 
versation  permitted,  adding,  "I  have  often  ceived  myself  ?"  A  near  connexion  who  was 
been  surprised  at  persons  indulging  a  spirit  of  Present  during  this  awful  season,  expressed  her 
levity  in  a  sick  room — they  cannot  know  how  belief  that  it  was  an  assault  of  the  tempter, 
painful  it  is."  and  cited  to  her  the  faith  and  confidence  which 

In  the  5th  month  she  was  removed  to  the  she  had  lately  been  permitted  to  feel  in  her 
country;  and  the  change  of  air  produced  a  dear  Redeemer  ;  when  she  replied,  "Oh  yes! 
temporary  amendment  in  her  health — but  this  I  have  never  had  any  other  reliance,  and  often, 
soon  gave  way  to  the  force  of  disease,  and  she  the  night  season,  has  he  declared  to  me,  I 
sunk  under  increased  languor  and  debility,  will  never  leave  thee  nor  forsake  thee — but  I 
She  enquired  the  opinion  of  the  physician  as  cannot  see  Him  now,  and  I  am  afraid  I  shall 
to  her  case,  and  being  told  that  it  was  un-  not  be  able  to  endure  the  pains  of  death." 
favourable,  evinced  no  alarm  or  surprise,  but  But  He  who  was  pleased  for  purposes  best 
remarked,  "  I  have  for  a  long  time  entertained  known  to  his  inscrutable  wisdom,  thus  to  try 
no  hope  of  recovery — I  am  much  delivered  her  faith  and  allegiance  to  himself,  did  not 
from  the  fear  of  death" — adding,  "  during  the  utterly  forsake  her.  After  a  time  of  compara- 
last  winter  I  never  retired  without  the  subject  tive  quiet,  she  spoke  distinctly  in  the  following 
being  presented  to  my  mind,  but  latterly  f  have  manner  :  "  Jesus  Christ  died  to  save  sinners, 
been  favoured  to  look  upon  it  with  more  com-  and  there  is  no  hope  of  salvation  but  in  him." 
posure."  Being  thus  brought  from  living  experience  to 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  sincere  set  her  dying  seal  to  this  most  precious  gospel 
exercise  of  her  spirit  was  mercifully  regarded  truth,  which  has  proved  a  source  of  holy  con- 
by  Him  who  came  to  seek  and  to  save  sinners,  solation  to  so  many  tossed  and  afilicted  spirits, 
and  who  through  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  a  degree  of  sweet  serenity  succeeded,  and 
Spirit  was  pleased  to  wash  away  her  sins,  and  she  remarked  to  a  relation,  "If  I  can  only 
gradually  prepare  her  to  sing  the  song  of  the  have  a  bright  assurance  of  my  acceptance,  it 
redeemed.  It  was  owing  to  this  happy  change,  is  all  I  desire."  Then,  addressing  one  of  the 
that  she  was  now  enabled  to  contemplate  her  family,  she  asked,  "dost  thou  think  I  shall  be 
approaching  dissolution  with  calmness,  and  to  forsaken  ?"  Being  answered  by  her  friend, 
look  forward  to  it  as  the  happy  hour  when  that  she  believed  she  would  not,  and  earnestly 
mortality  would  put  on  immortality,  and  death  entreated  to  maintain  the  warfare,  accompanied 
be  swallowed  up  of  life.  In  those  moments  of  with  the  recital  of  that  precious  promise,  "  he 
solemn  reflection,  the  pursuits  and  pleasures  of  that  is  faithful  unto  death  shall  receive  a  crown 
the  world  sunk  into  their  intrinsic  littleness  in  of  life," — she  exclaimed,  "but  I  am  not 
her  view,  and  the  awful  realities  of  eternity  and  worthy — I  have  never  done  a  good  thing  in 
heaven  seemed  to  absorb  her  ransomed  soul,  my  life." 

"Oh!"  said  she,  to  two  of  her  young  friends  Soon  after  this,  with  an  audible  voice,  she 
who  were  seated  by  her  bedside,  "  there  is  delivered  messages  of  love  and  counsel  for  her 
nothing  worth  living  for  in  this  world ;  and  if  |  different  friends,  and  after  a  time  of  solemn 


silence,  sweetly  exclaimed,  "O  how  bright 
it  is  in  heaven  !  Ob  how  bright !  though  we 
have  to  go  through  suffering  to  get  there"— and 
with  earnestness  added,  "  come.  Lord  Jesus, 
come  quickly  and  take  me  to  thy  arms."  She 
continued  some  time  in  supplication,  and 
quietly  departed,  we  have  no  doubt  to  a  better 
and  more  glorious  inheritance— to  join  the 
society  of  thai  innumerable  multitude  who  are 
perpetually  before  the  throne,  ascribing  sal- 
vation "  to  Him  that  loved  them,  and  washed 
them  from  their  sins  in  his  own  blood." 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  FRIEND. 

The  notice  in  the  last  number  of  "  The 
Friend,"  of  the  several  first-day  schools  set  up 
for  members  of  our  Society,  gave  a  little  surprise 
to  some  of  the  readers  of  the  paper.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  tiiat  important  benefits  have  resulted 
from  the  institution  of  first-day  schools.  Chil- 
dren not  belonging  to  us,  whose  parents  are 
unable  to  provide  them  with  proper  instruc- 
tions, or  who  may  be  engaged  in  labouring  for 
their  own  support,  must  doubtless  derive  ad- 
vantage from  the  facilities  ofiered  on  that  day, 
for  the  acquisition  of  the  rudiments  of  learning, 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  holy  Scriptures. 
Our  rehgious  Society,  however,  is  differently 
constituted  from  most  others,  and  these  school's 
are  not  only  unnecessary,  but  I  beheve  in  a 
general  way  would  be  prejudicial  to  us.  The 
queries  enjoin  upon  parents  the  duty  to  bring 
up  their  children  in  frequently  reading  the  holy 
Scriptures.     This  duty  is  equally  important 
and  useful  to  the  parent,  and  to  the  child. 
Monthly  meetings  are  required  to  see  that  the 
children  of  Friends  in  straitened  circumstances, 
do  freely  partake  of  learning.    If  a  monthly 
meeting  is  unable  to  do  this,  the  quarterly 
meeting  should  administer  aid,  and  if  this  failed, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  yearly  meeting.  Where 
the  Society  is  sufficiently  sensible  of  the  im- 
portance of  a  right  education,  we  need  not 
resort  to  first-day  schools.    Are  we  to  become 
so  bound  to  the  world,  that  children  can  not 
be  released  from  laborious  occupations  only 
one  day  in  seven,  and  thus  prevented  from 
acquiring  useful  learning  at  the  proper  age  ? 
The  first-day  is  set  apart  for  religious  puposes; 
it  is  therefore  proper  for  the  parent  to  have  the 
children,  more  especially  at  that  time,  under 
his  own  immediate  notice  and  care.    On  that 
day,  the  members  of  the  family  are  most  re- 
leased from  business,  and  it  furnishes  the  op- 
portunity for  social  and  secluded  intercourse, 
in  which  the  feelings  of  parental  responsibility 
and  filial  duty  may  be  strengthened,  and  various 
means  employed  to  cultivate  serious  reflections, 
and  imbue  the  susceptible  minds  of  the  children 
with  reverence  to  the  Great  Creator,  and  love 
to  one  another.  K. 


Spots  in  the  Sun. — M.  Arago  is  diligently 
registering  observations  upon  the  spots  in  the 
sun,  with  a  view  to  verify  the  truth  of  M.  Hers- 
chell's  hypothesis,  that  spots  are  the  result  of 
active  incandescense  ;  in  proof  of  which  it  is 
urged,  that  the  crops  in  England  are  uniformly 
more  abundant  when  there  are  numerous  spots 
upon  the  sun. 
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EIGHTH  3IONTH,  14,  1830. 


The  "  Cherokee  Phoenix,  and  Indians'  Ad- 
vocate," of  July  24,  is  more  than  usually  inter- 
esting. Six  of  its  columns  are  occupied  with 
an  address  of  the  "  Committee  and  Council  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation,  in  General  Council  con- 
vened," signed  by  thirty-eight  of  their  head 
men,  and  directed  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  full,  lucid,  dispassionate,  and 
manly  exposition  of  their  wrongs,  which  ought 
to  be  universally  read,  and  for  that  end  we 
should  be  glad  to  see  it  printed  in  a  cheap  pam- 
phlet form. 

The  Phcsnix  contains  also  two  letters  from 
the  United  States'  War  Office,  under  orders 
of  the  President,  one  dated  18th,  and  the  other 
26th  June.  The  former  directs,  that  the  prac- 
tice of  paying  annuities  to  the  treasurer  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation,  shall  from  henceforth  be 
discontinued;  and  with  a  view  to  secure  to  the 
mass  of  the  nation  their  proportion  of  such 
annuities,  shall  be  hereafter  paid  in  every  case, 
to  the  individuals  respectively  entitled,  in  the 
ratio  in  which  they  are  severally  entitled.  The 
latter  states,  that  "  An  order  has  been  this  day 
issued  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  United 
States'  troops  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  direct- 
ing him,  until  further  orders,  to  prevent  all  per 
sons  from  working  the  mines,  or  searching  for, 
or  carrying  away  gold  or  silver,  or  either  metal, 
from  the  Cherokee  nation."  Col.  Montgom- 
ery, Cherokee  agent,  to  whom  those  letters 
are  addressed,  in  writing  to  John  Ross,  prin 
cipal  Chief  of  the  Cherokee  nation,  thus  ex- 
presses himself:  "  You  will  see  that  aZZ  per- 
son* are  ordered  to  be  kept  from  digging  for  gold 
until  further  order;  and  have  to  request  that  you 
will,  in  such  way  as  you  may  think  best,  make  it 
known  to  the  Indians;  and  also  that  you  will 
advise  them  to  desist  for  the  present,  as  I  am 
very  desirous  that  no  difficulties  should  take 
place  between  the  United  States'  troops  and 
them  on  that  subject."  Thus  it  would  seem 
that  wrong  upon  wrong  is  to  be  heaped  upon 
that  abused  people — that  the  cup  of  bitterness 
is  to  be  drank  by  them  to  the  dregs.  They  are 
not  yet  disposed,  however,  utterly  to  despair, 
as  appears  by  the  following  spirited  declara- 
tion of  their  views  and  intentions. 


JVeu)  Echola,  C.  ./V.  11  Ih  July,  1830. 

Whereas  certain  extraordinary  and  unex- 
pected documents  have  been  received  by  the 
principal  chief,  and  by  him  communicated  to 
the  committee  and  council  in  general  council 
convened,  for  their  information,  it  is  deemed 
proper  to  express  firmly,  but  respectfully,  the 
sense  of  the  representatives  of  all  the  people  of 
this  nation,  in  regard  to  the  following  docu- 
ments : 

1st.  Extracts  of  a  communication  from  the 
War  Department  to  the  agent  of  the  United 
States  for  this  nation,  in  which  the  citizens  of 
this  nation  are  told,  "  if  ihcy  choose  to  remain" 
(in  their  own  country,)  the  consequences  what- 
ever they  may  be,  will  be  chargeable  to  nobody 
but  themselves."    Again,  "if  the  chiefs  or 


principal  men  of  the  nation  desire  to  see  the 
President  he  will  gladly  see  them,  but  if 
they  cannot  go  willingly  and  prepared  with 
full  powers  to  make  a  treaty  for  removal,  it  will 
not  be  necessary  for  them  to  go,  since  in  that 
way  only  can  he  assist  them."    To  this  we 
answer  that  we  never  had  any  disposition  to 
leave  our  country,  and  we  have  seen  no  reason 
to  effect  a  change  in  this  disposition.  We  have 
faithfully  adhered  to  the  faith  of  treaties  with 
the  United  States,  of  which  Georgia  is  a 
component  part,  and  at  all  times,  since  the 
establishment  of  peace,  have  continued  faithful 
friends  to  the  Union.    The  neighbourhood  of 
the  whites,  has  not  been  of  our  seeking;  but 
we  have  hitherto  viewed  this  neighbourhood  as 
a  blessing,  from  which  the  rays  of  civilization 
and  religion  were  copiously  shed  to  enlighten 
this  once  happy,  but  now  oppressed  nation. 
We  have  no  der.ire  to  see  the  President  on  the 
business  of  entering  into  treaty  for  exchange 
of  lands,  and  regret  there  is  no  other  way  left 
open  for  interview  with  our  great  Father — but 
we  still  ask  of  him  to  protect  us  agreeably  to 
treaties,  or  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  provided  for  our  protec 
tion,  which  stand  yet  unrepealed  by  Congress. 
Inclination  to  move  from  this  land,  has  no  abi 
ding  place  in  our  hearts,  and  when  we  move 
we  shall  move  by  the  course  of  nature,  to  sleep 
under  this  ground,  which  the  Great  Spirit  gave 
to  our  ancestors,  and  which  now  covera  them 
in  their  undisturbed  repose. 


Document  2d,  dated  Department  of  War 
June  18,  1830.  "The  President  directs  that 
the  practice  of  paying  annuities  to  the  trea 
surer  of  the  C.  N.  shall  henceforth  be  discon 
tinued — and  with  a  view  to  secure  to  the  mass 
of  the  nation  their  proper  proportion  of  such 
annuities,  &.c."  To  this  we  answer,  that  the 
obligation  under  which  money  is  due  to  this 
nation  every  year,  arises  from  treaties  made  by 
the  Chiefs  of  the  nation  with  the  United  States, 
the  latter  of  which  has  value  received  in  land, 
and  stands  bound  to  pay  the  money  to  the 
"  nation,"  and  not  to  the  individuals  of  the 
nation.  A  letter,  accompanying  this  order,  by 
the  agent,  "  requests  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments be  made  by  the  nation  for  its  future  re- 
ception." This  nation  has  already  made  the 
arrangement  in  its  constitution  and  laws,  and 
to  them  the  agent  is  referred;  and  we  do 
hereby  enter  our  solemn  protest  against  the 
distribution  of  said  annuities  in  the  way  con- 
templated by  the  government,  as  a  violation  of 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  treaties  subsisting 
between  the  United  States  and  this  nation. 

As  some  individuals  and  some  officers  of  the  Uni- 
ted Slates  have  attempted  to  prejudice  the  minds  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  against  the  constitu- 
ted authorities  of  tliis  nation  on  the  subject  of  this 
money,  we  inform  the  public,  that  our  population 
amounts  to  about  sixteen  thousand  inhabitants,  and 
the  sum  of  six  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty  dol- 
lars and  sixty-six  cents  is  payable  to  this  nation  for 
annuities;  the  proportionate  share  of  the  "mass  of 
the  Indians,"  as  Ihcy  arc  called,  would  be  less  than 
forty-two  cents,  and  the  place  for  distributing  this 
money  is  to  be  at  the  agency,  on  the  frontiers  of  this 
nation,  compelling  individuals  to  travel  50,  100,  or 
150  or  180  miles  to  receive  it.  Tiiis  order  of  the 
President  must  have  originated  from  false  impres- 
sions, from  some  quarter.  If  the  President  was  not 
known  to  this  nation  aa  a  high  legal  and  constitutional 


chief  magist^ate,  and  in  the  magnanimity  and  honoui 
of  his  station  ample  security  and  guarantee,  to  out 
rights,  were  not  to  be  found,  we  should  almost  bo 
persuaded  tu  judge  unkindly.  This  nation  has  a 
printing  press  to  maintain,  through  which  they  can 
make  known  their  misfortunes.  They  are  also 
struggling  for  life  and  freedom,  and  have  appealed  to 
the  highest  judicial  tribunal  for  justice ;  the  main- 
tenance of  these  requires  expenditures  of  money, 
and  if  this  determination  of  the  President  is  carried 
into  effect,  we  can  only  show  our  love  of  country  by 
individual  contributions  and  the  payment  of  taxes. 

From  document  3d,  dated  Depart.  ofWar, 26th  June, 
1830,  we  learn  that  an  order  has  been  forwarded  to 
the  commander  of  the  U.  Stales  troops,  "to  prevent 
all  persons  from  working  the  mines,  or  searching 
for  or  carrying  away  gold  or  silver,  or  either  metal 
from  the  Cherokee  nation."  To  this  we  certainly 
could  have  no  objection,  if  it  was  intended  to  prevent 
all  persons  not  inhabitants  of  this  nation — but  that 
our  people  are  included  we  learn  from  the  following 
passage  of  Col.  Montgomery's  letter :  "  I  have  to  re- 
quest that  you  will,  in  such  way  as  you  think  best, 
make  it  known  to  the  Indians,  and  also  that  you  will 
advise  them  to  desist,  for  the  present,  as  I  am  very 
desirous  that  no  difficulties  should  take  place  between 
the  United  States  troops  and  them  on  that  subject."  To 
this  we  can  only  express  our  surprise  and  astonish- 
ment. On  the  same  principle,  orders  may  arrive  to 
prevent  us  from  working  in  our  fields,  planting  or- 
chards, or  cutting  down  wood  to  make  our  fires.  In 
consideration  of  all  these,  be  it  therefore. 

Resolved  by  the  Committee  and  Council  in  General 
Council  convened,  that  the  principal  chief  of  this  na- 
tion be,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  reply  to  the 
said  documents,  at  his  leisure,  and  furnish  this  act  to 
the  President  of  the  United  Slates,  through  the  agent, 
as  containing  the  sentiments  of  this  nation — And 
also  to  call  upon  the  government  of  the  United  States 
to  protect  us  according  to  treaties  and  laws  in  exist- 
ence, and  to  prevent  the  expulsion  of  our  people  by 
force,  by  the  state  of  Georgia,  which  we  have  now 
reason  to  believe  will  be  in  some  way  attempted — 
And  to  state  that  this  nation  cannot  believe,  and  will 
not  believe  the  United  States  capable  of  abandoning 
them  to  destruction,  until  they  are  cast  from  promised 
protection,  and  until  they  fall  never  more  to  rise  or 
to  express  the  voice  of  supplication  to  their  great 
father,  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Going  Snake,  Speak,  of  Council. 
Concurred  by  the  Committee,  Lewis  Ross,  Prest. 

Approved — Jno.  Ross. 
Jno.  Ridge,  C.  Coun. 
W.  S.  CooDY,  Clk.  Com. 


With  entire  readiness  we  have  inserted  the  stric- 
tures of  our  correspondent  K.  on  the  paragraph  under 
the  editorial  head  in  our  last  number,  relative  to  first- 
day  schools.  At  the  same  time  we  cannot  but  think, 
that  however  correct  his  views  may  be  in  regard  to 
the  city,  and  some  other  places,  the  expedient  is  a 
good  one  in  reference  to  particular  situations,  where 
opportunities  for  instruction  are  scantily  furnished. 
The  younger  branches  of  three  or  four,  or  half  a 
dozen  families,  contiguously  situated,  by  consorting 
together  for  improvement  in  the  vi'ay  mentioned,  in 
the  afternoon  of  firsl-day,  where  there  are  no  after- 
noon meetings,  and  under  the  superintendance  of  one 
or  more  discreet  qualified  persons,  would  unques- 
tionably be  preferable  to  the  listlcssness,  the  lassitude 
and  insipidity,  consequent  upon  having  nothing  to  do. 


The  communication  and  enclosures  from  our  es- 
teemed friend  of  Skaneatelcs,  have  been  received, 
and  will  receive  due  attention. 


Earthquake. — A  letter  from  Kisliar,  in  the  Cau- 
casus, dated  March  9th,  states  that  during  an  earth- 
quake which  had  just  taken  place  there,  five  hundred 
persons  were  buried  in  Ihe  ruins  of  their  liouses,  or 
of  the  temples  in  which  they  had  taken  refuge.  One 
of  the  mountains  opened,  and  a  part  of  it,  which  was 
detached,  filled  up  a  valley,  overwhelming  every 
thing. — A'ationot  Gazette. 
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For  the  Friend. 

AFRICAN  EDUCATION  SOCIETY. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find,  that  among  the  nu- 
merous and  important  charities  which  have 
claimed  the  attention  of  the  public  during  the 
past  year,  the  American  Colonization  Society 
has  been  admitted  to  a  considerable  share  of 
pecuniary  favour.  Within  this  period,  through 
the  liberality  of  its  friends,  several  hundred 
emigrants  have  been  added  to  the  population 
of  Liberia.  Before  the  lapse  of  another  year, 
the  census  of  this  colony  will  probably  exhibit 
more  than  2000  persons — an  event  fitted  to 
excite  a  deep  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the 
infant  republic. 

There  are  circumstances  in  the  condition  of 
these  colonists  which  commend  them  to  our 
especial  regard.  A  brief  space  since,  a  large 
proportion  of  them  were  subjects  of  the  most 
degrading  bondage — a  bondage  in  which  the 
mind,  even  more  perhaps  than  the  body,  is 
made  to  suffer.  And  now,  though  restored 
to  the  land  of  their  ancestors,  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  freemen,  invested  with  the  privileges 
of  social  and  political  existence,  and  acknow- 
ledging no  superior  but  Him,  who,  in  his  won- 
derous  counsels,  hath  wrought  their  deliverance ; 
yet  their  former  unhappy  lot  has  left  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  their  improvement,  which  of 
themselves  they  cannot  surmount.  Ignorance 
of  letters  is  so  general  a  concomitant,  as  al- 
most to  be  regarded  a  necessary  consequence, 
of  personal  enslavement.  Learning,  before  al- 
most inaccessible  to  the  slave,  has  been  wholly 
prohibited  to  him,  by  authority  of  law,  in  seve- 
ral of  the  states  of  this  Union.  Liberated 
slaves  removed  from  such  states  to  Liberia 
may  be  presumed,  universally,  to  be  without 
education,  in  the  limited  and  popular  sense 
of  that  term;  and  from  the  necessities  of  a 
new  country,  combined  with  the  difiiculty  al- 
ways to  be  encountered  in  instructing  adults, 
this  class  of  emigrants  will,  for  the  most  part, 
be  compelled  to  remain  with  little  or  no  amelio- 
ration in  this  respect.  But  on  their  children 
— on  all  the  youthful  members  of  this  commu- 
nity, who  in  after  time  will  exert  a  vast  influ- 
ence for  good  or  evil  in  the  concerns  of  the 
colony,  and  to  whom  eventually  the  entire  go- 
vernment must  be  committed,  the  benefits  of 
education  should  be  liberally  conferred.  The 


unheathfulness  of  the  climate  for  whites,  will 
devolve  this  important  trust  chiefly,  if  not  sole 
ly,  on  persons  of  colour.    And  yet,  from  the 
depressed  condition  of  these,  even  in  portions 
of  our  country  most  favourable  to  their  rights, 
few  can  be  found  at  the  present  time  who  have 
enjoyed  the  means  of  instruction  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  quahfy  them  to  impart  much  to 
others.    To  provide  for  this  exigency,  will 
scarcely  be  regarded  by  any  with  indifference 
— by  many,  it  will  be  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
duties.    To  these,  if  not  already  apprised  of 
the  fact,  the  information  will  be  acceptable, 
that  during  the  last  winter,  a  number  of  en- 
ightened  and  philanthropic  individuals  assem 
bled  at  Washington  city,  to  confer  together 
on  this  interesting  subject;  and  that  the  result 
of  their  deliberations  was  the  formation  of 
The  African  Education  Society  of  the  United 
States," — the  exclusive  object  of  which,  as 
expressed  in  the  Constitution,  is  to  afford  to 
persons  of  colour  destined  to  Africa,  such  an 
education  in  letters,  agriculture,  and  the  me- 
chanic arts,  as  may  best  qualify  them  for  use- 
fulness and  influence  there.    A  contribution 
of  one  dollar  annually  will  render  any  indivi- 
dual a  mentiber, — and  twenty  dollars  at  a  time 
confers  membership  for  life. 

To  present  the  views  of  this  Society  more 
fully,  I  subjoin  an  extract  from  an  address 
issued  by  its  managers. 

"  It  is  the  design  of  the  society,  not,  in  the 
manner  of  a  day  school,  to  take  charge  of  the 
youth  entrusted  to  them,  for  a  few  hours  daily, 
and  then  dismiss  them  to  dissipate,  among  idle 
and  vicious  companions,  the  slight  impressions 
made  upon  them,  and  thus  to  blast,  every  night 
and  morning,  the  germs  of  sober  and  industri- 
ous habits  ;  but  to  train  them  up  entirely,  as 
far  as  practicable,  from  early  childhood  ;  to 
make  constant  and  untiring  inroads  on  their 
wrong  habits  and  propensities;  to  subject  them 
to  a  steady,  mild,  and  salutary  discipline;  to 
exercise  towards  them  a  kind  and  parental 
care,  guarding  against  the  approach  of  every 
insidious  and  hurtful  influence;  to  give  them 
an  intimate  practical  acquaintance  with  agri- 
culture, or  some  one  of  the  mechanic  arts^ 
most  likely  to  be  useful  in  Africa;  to  instruct 
them  thoroughly  in  all  the  branches  of  a  com- 
mon school  education;  to  endow  them  with  in- 
dustrious, active,  and  manly  habits;  and  to 
inspire  them  with  virtuous,  generous,  and  ho- 
nourable sentiments:  in  fine,  to  form  their  whole 
character,  and  render  it,  as  far  as  possible,  such 
as  will  qualify  them  to  become  pioneers  in  the 
renovation  of  Africa.  Manual  labour  will  of 
course  ultimately  aid  in  the  support,  and  di- 
minish the  expense,  of  the  establishment.  But 
in  its  commencement,  on  account  of  the  ne- 


cessary preparation  of  implements  and  mate* 
rials,  it  is  essential  to  its  success  that  a  good 
deal  should  be  expended." 

The  combination  of  manual  labour  with 
mental  instruction,  as  contemplated  by  the 
society,  begins  to  be  viewed  amongst  us  with 
much  favour.  Whether  such  an  arrangement 
would  be  politic  in  literary  institutions  gene- 
rally, it  is  not  necessary  here  to  discuss.  In 
the  present  instance,  it  appears  to  be  eminent- 
ly judicious  and  appropriate.  While  labour 
will  contribute  to  the  health  of  the  pupils,  it 
ought  not  to  retard  their  progress  in  literature, 
and  must  "  greatly  diminish  the  expense  of 
the  establishment."  Land  will  be  necessary  for 
agricultural  tuition,  and  the  acquisition  of  this 
would  seem  to  require  a  considerable  expen- 
diture. But  happily  this  diflficulty  has  been 
overcome  already  by  an  offer,  on  the  part  of 
an  officer  of  the  society,  a  slave  holder,  of  the 
gratuitous  use  of  a  farm  for  this  purpose. 

The  preparation  of  schoolmasters  is  not 
specifically  mentioned  as  an  object  of  the  so- 
ciety, and  should  the  success  of  the  institution 
equal  the  wishes  of  its  supporters,  the  wants 
of  the  colony  will  not  be  likely  to  demand  so 
large  a  supply  as  its  whole  force  will  yield. 
Not  a  few,  however,  it  will  be  found,  can  in 
this  way  best  exert  their  influence;  and  in 
point  of  usefulness,  no  other  sphere  of  action 
can  compare  in  abundance  or  worthiness  of 
promise.  Education,  rightly  conducted,  will 
ever  be  known  as  the  handmaid  of  virtue  and 
religion.  Should,  however,  a  predilection  for 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  be  fostered 
at  the  institution,  it  would,  by  most  of  the 
friends  of  Liberia,  be  regarded  as  desirable  and 
advantageous.  For,  owing  to  the  situation  of 
the  colony  on  the  ocean,  the  abundance  and 
variety  of  the  articles  of  commerce  which  it 
affords,  the  harmonious  intercourse  which  sub- 
sists with  the  native  tribes  of  Africa,  a  dispo- 
sition to  trade  predominates  among  the  colo- 
nists, to  the  disparagement  of  the  former  pur- 
suits, important  as  these  are  lo  the  prosperity 
of  the  colony. 

A  few  years  since,  considerable  efforts  were 
made  to  found  a  seminary  for  coloured  persons 
at  or  near  Newark,  New  Jersey.  Whether  or 
not  it  will  hereafter  succeed,  seems  quite  prob- 
lematical— at  present  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
in  operation.  To  it,  and  to  every  kindred 
scheme,  the  African  Education  Society  must 
desire  entire  success.  There  is  no  room  for 
jealousy  in  such  a  cause.  Philanthropy  can- 
not select  a  more  useful  or  more  neglected 
field  of  labour  than  th^  education  of  Africans. 
Degradation  of  intellect  not  only  invites 
oppression,  but  secures  its  triumph.  To  ele- 
vate the  character  of  the^rcc  black,  is  to  pro- 
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mote  the  emancipation  of  the  enslaved.  An 
argument,  most  unreasonable  indeed,  but 
which  has  great  influence  with  weak  minds,  is 
continually  drawn  from  the  degradation  of 
many  who  have  been  manumitted,  against  the 
further  progress  of  abolition.  It  is  time  this 
false  support  of  a  bad  cause  should  be  taken 
away — and  I  know  nothing  within  the  reach 
of  the  friends  of  emancipation  more  effectual 
for  this  purpose  than  the  promotion  of  educa- 
tion among  free  coloured  persons. 

G— D. 


WATER  THE  BEST  DRINK. 

Water,  says  a  French  medical  writer,  is  the 
only  fitting  drink;  and  this  is  an  opinion  sanc- 
tioned by  the  soundest  authorities  in  hygeine 
and  medicine,  as  well  as  by  the  experience  of 
the  larger  number  of  those  persons  who  have 
attained  to  a  very  advanced  age  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  health.  It  is  an  opinion  which  we  have 
not  hesitated  to  express;  and  we  may  add  our 
firm  belief,  that  unless  it  be  one  generally  en- 
tertained, men  cannot  hope  for  as  much  exemp- 
tion from  disease,  and  the  dire  effects  of  evil 
passions,  as  they  might  otherwise  enjoy.  We 
are  aware,  that  we  shall  be  opposed  on  this 
occasion  by  the  habitual  drunkard,  whose  only 
idea  of  comfort  is  a  beastly  stupefaction  of  all 
his  senses  ;  by  the  distempered  idler  whose 
resource  from  languor  and  listlessness  is  the 
temporary  excitement  of  the  bottle  ;  by  the 
hypochondriac,  whose  gloom  is  occasionally 
enlivened  by  the  sparkling  glass,  but  only  to 
become  darker  than  before;  by  the  pedantic 
gourmand,  whose  palate  has  been  accustomed 
to  the  stimulus  of  various  wines,  and  who  has 
confused  notions  about  Anacreon  and  Horace 
— Pitt  and  Sheridan — patches  of  lore,  which 
he  jumbles  up  in  favour  of  moderate  tippling, 
with  about  equal  infelicity  to  that  which  he  dis- 
plays when  invoking  the  authorities  of  Burke 
and  Adam  Smith,  on  obnoxious  points  of  legis- 
lation and  political  economy.  But  were  our 
opponents  still  more  numerous — were  they  to 
be  reinforced  by  all  the  distillers  and  cordial- 
makers  of  the  land,  and  all  to  cry  out  in  the 
language  of  their  literary  trumpeter,  nonsense  ! 
we  should,  nothing  dismayed,  persevere  in  en- 
forcing an  opinion  which  so  essentially  con- 
cerns the  temporal  happiness  of  our  fellow 
creatures.  We  feel  the  more  encouraged  to 
persevere,  when  we  reflect  that  the  same  per- 
verse spirit  by  which  we  are  opposed  on  this 
subject,  would,  witii  equal  servility  to  power, 
and  ready  pandering  to  vicious  appetite,  make 
the  same  exclamation  of  dissent,  were  wc  to 
say,  that  pure  religion  is  the  only  fitting  guide 
for  man. 

Custom  may  be  pleaded  in  favour  of  otlier 
beverages  than  water;  but  where  is  the  custom 
so  prevalent  and  powerful  as  that  which  sanc- 
tions its  habitual  use?  Sociability  has  been 
said  to  be  more  active,  and  friendship  warmer, 
at  least  in  its  professions,  when  men  are  assem- 
bled round  the  convivial  board,  indulging  in 
the  cheerful  glass;  but  who  would  not  prefer 
the  spontaneous  expressions  of  good  will,  and 
the  affectionate  feelings  beaming  from  the 
countenance,  when  friend  meets  friend  at  the 
pure  spring,  and  they  drink  of  its  waters,  and 
catch  inspiration  from  the  thousand  natural 


beauties  round?  If  other  drinks  than  waterl 
are  said  to  soften  rugged  feelings,  and  intro- 
duce a  placable  spirit — whence,  we  may  ask, 
have  come  that  long  and  dark  catalogue  of 
misunderstandings  converted  into  mistrust,  jea- 
lousy, and  rankling  hate — of  friendship  severed, 
the  strongest  ties  of  society  broken,  the  finest 
feelings  outraged,  miseries  innumerable  brought 
on  the  innocent  and  upright  ? — where  but  from 
indulgence  in  strong  drinks — an  indulgence 
often  commenced  without  design  of  harm,  and 
a  determination  to  desist  after  a  certain  limit 
had  been  reached  ?  But  who  shall  dare  pre- 
scribe what  is  the  safe  quantity  of  these  poisons, 
the  first  glass  of  which  is  often  sufficient  to  dis- 
turb the  judgment  of  the  inexperienced  youth, 
and  make  him  the  tool  of  a  profligate  sharper? 
How  can  that  man  have  any  security  in  the 
suggestions  of  his  moral  sense  or  conscience, 
when  an  additional  glass  to  that  which  he  usu- 
ally drinks  may  be  enough  to  make  him  the 
victim  of  impetuous  passion,  or  heartless  and 
grasping  avarice  ?  Is  any  man  safe  under  the 
influence  of  a  power  rapidly  increasing  at  every 
moment  the  glass  reaches  his  lips,  and  which 
seizes  on  its  victim  with  a  sway  which,  but  five 
minutes  before,  would  have  been  ridiculed  with 
scorn?  Does  youth  become  more  engaging  and 
ingenuous,  or  age  wiser  and  more  abundant  in 
prudential  maxims — is  any  one  better  fitted 
for  deeds  of  lofty  emprise,  or  more  expanded, 
calmer,  and  philanthropic  in  his  views,  when 
they  abandon  water  as  their  habitual  drink  ? 
Can  we  conceive  of  any  emergency  in  which 
a  man  desires  the  free  and  vigorous  possession 
of  all  his  faculties,  in  which  a  necessary  or  fitting 
aid  could  be  furnished  by  any  other  drink  than 
water  ?  What  might  be  gained  in  boldness  by 
any  stronger  beverage,  would  most  probably 
be  lost  in  sound  discretion,  and  appropriate 
speech  and  action. 

As  far  as  the  annals  of  literature  can  be  re- 
lied on,  we  may  safely  challenge  a  comparison 
between  the  merits  of  the  most  enduring  and 
admired  productions  of  genius,  by  those  who 
have  been  content  with  beverage  from  the  pure 
spring,  and  by  those  who  have  attempted  to 
obtain  inspiration  from  the  product  of  the 
wine-vat  or  the  still. 

Some  well-meaning  people,  ignorant  of  the 
animal  economy,  and  its  mode  of  nutrition  and 
means  of  reparation,  may  suppose  that  water 
is  not  strong  enough  for  a  person  with  a  feeble 
digestion,  or  for  one  who  has  been  exhausted 
by  labour  or  disease.  We  would  reply  to  such, 
that  digestion  being  a  vital  process,  will  only 
be  retarded  by  an  introduction  into  the  stomach 
of  vinous,  or  distilled,  or  even  malt  liquors;  the 
tendency  of  which  is  to  cause  fermentation  of 
the  food,  irregular  movements  of  the  stomach, 
and  the  too  speedy  passage  of  its  contents. 
Whatever  addition  is  required  to  the  alimenta- 
ry mass,  after  it  has  been  subjected  to  mastica- 
tion and  swallowed,  is  of  pure  fluid — that  is, 
of  water.  As  regards  the  renovation  of  the 
system,  after  exhausting  sweats  and  liie  like 
discharges — nothing  can  be  introduced  with 
such  safety  into  the  digestive  canal,  and  taken 
up  with  so  much  avidity  by  the  blood-vessels, 
as  pure  water.  The  waste  had  been  chiefly 
by  the  loss  of  watery  fluid,  and  the  supply 
must  be  of  a  similar  character.    No  other 


fluid  can  be  introduced  at  once,  unchanged, 
into  the  blood,  without  danger;  and  in  the  case 
of  wine,  or  ardent  spirits,  or  malt  liquors,  with- 
out immediate  death.  Has  a  person  been  much  I 
exhausted  with  lingering  fever — the  renovation  i 
of  strength  and  flesh  must  be  slow  and  gradual; 
and  this  mainly  accomplished  with  most  safety  i 
and  success,  as  far  as  beverage  is  concerned,  I 
by  pure  water,  or  bland  drinks  having  water 
for  their  basis.    In  indigestion  and  its  attend- 
ant train  of  hysterical  and  hypochondriacal  dis- 
orders, although  perverted  appetite  has  craved, 
and  false  theory  sometimes  allowed,  the  use  of 
ardent  spirits  and  wine,  we  have  experience  of 
the  most  conclusive  character,  that  the  sum  of 
bodily  comfort,  in  mitigated  disease  and  final 
cure,  is  immeasureably  on  the  side  of  those 
who  adopt  the  watery  regimen,  by  making 
water  their  only  beverage,  and  using  it  in  large 
quantities.    There  is  hardly  a  disease  incident 
to  the  human  frame  which  has  not  at  times 
been  cured  by  the  abundant  potation  of  pure 
wafer.    Exercise  in  pure  air  is  of  course  a 
powerful  adjuvant,  and  must  not  be  overlook- 
ed; but  even  when  this  latter  could  not  be  had, 
recourse  to  the  former  has  been  completely 
successful.    The  Malvern  Springs,  in  England, 
have  long  obtained  celebrity  for  the  cure  of 
many  obstinate  diseases,  especially  scrofula 
accompanied  with  sores  and  ulcers  of  the  worst 
kind:  and  it  is  now  pretty  generally  conceded 
that  their  efficacy  depends  on  their  great  puri- 
ty- 
Whatever  concessions  may  have  been  made 

to  perverted  appetite  and  the  love  of  variety — 
or  whatever  sway  custom  and  fashion,  occa- 
sionally sanctioned  by  theory,  may  have  exer- 
cised over  mankind  at  different  times  and 
places,  we  are  still  entirely  justified  in  saying, 
that  water  is  the  only  fitting  drink  for  the  pre- 
servation of  health  and  prolongation  of  life  ; 
for  a  man's  enjoying  the  greatest  degree  of  bo- 
dily strength  and  mental  vigour;  for  his  resist- 
ing disease,  and,  when  under  its  influence,  of 
removing  it;  and,  finally,  for  keeping  up  that 
equable  disposition  by  which  he  can  best  dis- 
charge his  varied  duties  in  this  world,  and  be 
happily  prepared  for  the  next.  Other  views 
may  be  suggested  by  our  imperfect  nature,  and 
we  may  sometimes,  pleading  its  known  infirm- 
ity of  purpose,  exclaim,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
keep  up  to  the  observance  of  a  law,  which  in- 
culcates such  rigid  temperance.  The  reply 
to  this  shall  be  in  the  language  of  a  celebrated 
divine,  when  he  says,  "  Laws  must  not  be  de- 
pressed to  our  imperfection,  nor  rules  bent  to 
our  obliquity;  but  we  must  ascend  towards  the 
perfection  of  tlicm,  and  strive  to  conform  our 
practice  to  their  exactness."  And  again  he 
tells  us,  "  Were  the  rule  never  so  low,  our 
practice  would  come  beneath  it;  it  is  therefore 
expedient  that  it  should  be  high,  that  at  least 
we  may  rise  hiulier  in  performance  than  other- 
wise we  should  do:  for  the  iiigher  we  aim,  the 
nearer  we  shall  go  to  the  due  pitch;  as  he  that 
aimeth  at  heaven,  although  he  cannot  reach  it, 
will  yet  shoot  higher  than  he  that  aimeth  only 
at  the  house-top." — Journal  of  Health. 

Like  a  coy  maiden,  ease,  when  courted  most. 
Farthest  retires — an  idol  at  wliose  shrine 
Wiio  oft 'nest  sacrifice  are  favour'd  least. 

Cowper. 
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COLD  WATER. 

An  individual,  when  exhausted  by  exposure 
during  a  season  of  intense  heat,  and  the  per- 
epiration  is  streaming  from  every  pore  of  his 
body,  if  he  take  a  large  draught  of  cold,  or 
iced  water,  is  liable,  very  generally,  to  be  seized 
■with  violent  cramp  of  the  stomach — terminat- 
ing in  immediate,  or  very  speedy  death. 

This  circumstance,  we  are  told,  and  by  ma- 
ny from  whom  a  more  accurate  examination 
of  facts  was  to  be  expected,  is  sufficient  to 
prove  that  the  use  of  water,  by  itself,  is  attend- 
ed, during  warm  weather,  with  the  most  im- 
minent danger,  and  should,  therefore,  be 
cautiously  abstained  from.  By  this  kind  of 
reasoning,  we  have  little  doubt,  men  have  been 
actually  frightened  into  the  use  of  ardent  spirits; 
and  have  been  induced,  by  degrees,  to  become 
confirmed  drunkards  from  the  powerful  motive 
of  self-preservation. 

The  fears,  however,  which  have  been  excit- 
ed by  unreflecting  and  interested  persons,  on 
the  subject  of  water-drinking  in  warm  weather, 
are  altogether  groundless.  With  proper  pre- 
cautions as  to  the  temperature  at  which  it  is 
drunk,  pure  water  may  be  made  use  of  at  eve- 
ry season,  and  under  almost  every  condition 
of  the  system,  without  any  fear  of  its  produ- 
cing injurious  consequences. 

It  is  to  be  recollected,  also,  that  all  the  sud- 
den deaths  which  occur  during  seasons  of  un- 
common warmth,  are  not  produced  by  drink- 
ing cold  water:  many  result  from  the  action  of 
the  sun's  rays  upon  the  system,  producing  apo- 
plexy, or  that  disease  of  the  brain  termed  sun- 
stroke; and  not  a  few,  also,  proceed  from  the 
combined  influence  of  heat  and  intemperance. 

The  bad  effects  which  have  been  referred 
to  the  use  of  water  during  summer,  depend 
upon  this  fluid  being  drunk  of  a  very  low  tem- 
perature, at  a  time  when  the  body,  from  expo- 
sure to  intense  heat  and  fatigue,  and  from  the 
profuse  perspiration  with  which  it  is  bathed, 
conjoined  in  the  majority  of  cases  with  the  ef- 
fects of  habitual  intemperance,  is  unable  to 
withstand  the  shock  imparted  to  it  by  the  sud- 
den application  of  cold  to  the  stomach.  Un- 
der the  circumstances  here  referred  to,  any 
fluid  of  a  low  temperature, — even  exposing 
the  body  to  a  draft  of  cool  air,  immersing  it 
in  a  cold  bath,  or  entering  a  cool  and  damp 
apartment,  as  a  spring  or  ice-house,  or  a  cel- 
lar,— will  produce  pretty  nearly  the  same  ef- 
fects as  a  draught  of  cold  water.  Water,  how- 
ever, but  a  few  degrees  below  the  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere,  let  it  be  observed,  may  be 
drunk  with  perfect  impunity. 

General  warmlh,  and  even  heat  of  the  body, 
not  continued  so  long  as  to  produce  exhaust- 
ing sweat  and  languor,  enables  us  to  resist  cold 
better  than  if  the  body  had  been  of  a  common 
or  low  temperature.  But  the  case  is  different 
when  the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  the  skin  and 
stomach,  have  been  long  and  much  excited: 
they  are  then  feeble,  and  unfitted  to  resist  the 
depressing  power  of  cold.  The  risk  is  still 
greater  if  the  excitement  be  in  one  part  or 
organ,  and  have  lasted  so  long  as  to  enfeeble 
its  function.  This  part  may  well  be  represent- 
ed by  a  burned  skin,  which  has  become  red, 
tender,  and  inflamed.  Sudden  cold  to  such  a 
part  kills  it,  and  produces  the  most  painful 


sensations.  The  stomach  of  a  man  habituated 
to  ardent  spirits,  and  still  more  of  the  profess- 
ed drunkard,  is  in  this  condition — it  is  red,  its 
vessels  are  turgid,  and  easily  killed  at  once  by 
the  shock  of  cold.  His  nervous  system,  also, 
has  been  so  exhausted  by  continued  excitement, 
that  it  cannot  react  under  a  depression  which, 
in  healthier  and  temperate  persons,  would  be 
productive  of  but  slight  inconvenience. 

The  bad  effects  of  cold  water  imprudently 
drunk,  may  be  promptly  obviated  by  warm 
bathing,  and  free  potations  of  water  as  hot  as 
can  be  well  swallowed. 

Sun-stroke  is  an  excessive  action  of  the  blood- 
vessels and  heart,  and  a  gorged  state  of  the 
vessels  of  the  brain,  or  liver,  simulating  apo- 
plexy, or  malignant  fever.  Instinct,  sanction- 
ed by  experience,  here  points  out  the  proprie- 
ty of  affusions  of  cold  water  over  the  now  hot, 
and,  to  the  hand  of  another  person,  burning 
skin. 

To  avoid  every  species  of  danger  from  the 
use  of  water,  which  we  insist  is  the  only  fluid 
fitted  for  the  ordinary  drink  of  man,  it  is  mere- 
ly necessary  to  observe  carefully  the  following 
simple  rules. 

1st.  To  abstain  totally  from  the  use  of  dis- 
tilled spirits,  especially  during  the  summer. 

2d.  To  avoid  all  unnecessary  fatigue. 

3d.  To  e.xpose  the  body  as  little  as  possible 
to  the  action  of  the  sun. 

4th.  To  draw  the  water  from  the  pump,  or 
well,  and  allow  it  to  stand  exposed  to  the  air 
at  least  three  hours  before  it  is  drunk. 

6th.  To  drink  but  a  small  quantity  at  a  time. 

6th.  To  drink,  when  it  can  beobtained,  river 
water,  which,  at  this  season,  is  always  safe 
without  ice. 

By  an  adherence  to  these  rules,  particularly 
if  what  is  drunk  be  slowly  swallowed,  besides 
avoiding  all  danger,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
thirst  will  be  much  more  efl'ectually  quenched 
than  by  larger  draughts  of  the  coldest  water. 

Journal  of  Health. 

SHETLAND  FISHERIES  AND  FISHING. 

There  is,  probably,  no  sight  more  impres- 
sive to  the  stranger  who  first  visits  the  shores 
of  Shetland,  than  to  observe,  on  a  serene  day, 
when  the  waters  are  perfectly  transparent  and 
undisturbed,  the  multitudes  of  busy  shoals, 
wholly  consisting  of  the  fry  of  the  sethe,  that 
nature's  full  and  unsparing  hand  has  directed 
to  every  harbour  and  inlet.  As  the  evening 
advances,  innumerable  boats  are  launched, 
crowding  the  surface  of  the  bays,  and  filled 
with  hardy  natives.  The  fisherman  is  seated  in 
his  light  skiff,  with  a  rod  in  his  hand  and  a  sup- 
ply of  boiled  limpets  near  him  intended  for 
bait,  or  he  occasionally  angles  from  the  ledge 
of  a  rock.  A  few  of  these  limpets  are  care- 
fully stored  in  his  mouth  for  immediate  use. 
The  baited  line  is  thrown  into  the  water,  and  a 
fish  is  almost  instantaneously  brought  up.  The 
finny  captive  is  then  secured  ;  and  while  one 
hand  is  devoted  to  wielding  the  rod,  another  is 
used  for  carrying  the  hook  to  the  mouth, 
where  a  fresh  bait  is  ready  for  it,  in  the  appli- 
cation of  which  the  fingers  are  assisted  by  the 
lips.  The  same  manual  and  labial  routine 
goes  on  with  remarkable  adroitness  and  celeri- 


ty, until  a  sufficient  number  of  sillocks  are 
secured  for  the  fisherman's  repast.  But,  in 
any  season  of  the  year  the  limpet  bait  may  be 
superseded  by  the  more  alluring  temptation  of 
an  artificial  fly.  The  rod  and  line  are  then 
handled  with  a  dexterity  not  unworthy  the 
fresh-water  talents  of  a  Walton  or  Cotton.  It 
may  also  be  of  some  interest  to  "  brothers  of 
the  angle,"  as  Isaac  Walton  calls  his  compa- 
nions, to  learn  that  the  Shetland  fly,  to  which 
sillocks  rise,  is  rarely  intended  to  represent 
any  particular  species  observed  in  nature. 
The  Shetlander  assures  us  confidently,  that 
two  wings  are  necessary  for  the  insect,  the 
fish  distinguishing  nothing  more.  The  infer- 
ence is,  that  there  is  an  intellectual  gradation 
among  the  finny  tribe,  and  that  the  fry  of  the 
sethe  are  not  so  clear-sighted  as  the  more  wary 
and  knowing  inhabitants  of  pellucid  trout- 
streams. 

The  lavish  abundance  in  which  the  fry  of 
the  sethe  visits  the  inlets  of  Shetland,  aflfords 
sufficient  matter  for  contemplation  to  the 
reflecting  mind.  Among  islands,  the  severe 
climate  of  which  is  too  often  fatal  to  the 
labours  of  husbandry, — where  the  reduced 
rate  of  labour,  resulting  from  the  debased 
political  state  of  the  country,  precludes  the 
purchase  of  meal  at  a  cost  much  above  the 
usual  price  of  commercial  districts, — under 
such  circumstances,  what  is  there  that  can 
possibly  render  a  few  insulated  rocks  capable 
of  supporting  a  population  of  more  than  20,- 
000  souls?  The  reply  is  not  difficult.  That 
kind  Providence, 

"  who  pours  his  bounties  forth 

"  With  sucli  a  full  and  unwithdrawing  hand, 
"  Thronging  the  seas  with  spawn  innumerable," 

has  not  neglected  the  obscurer  shores  of  Hiat- 
land.    Amidst   the  occasional  visitations  of 
famine,  the  severity  which  overwhelms  in  des- 
pair the  commercial  population  of  the  south, 
prompting  to  every  act  of  civil  insubordination, 
the  Shetland  peasant  has  only  to  launch  his 
skiff  on  the  waters  which  glide  past  his  own 
dwelling,  and  he  finds  that  a  bounteous  sup- 
ply awaits  him  at  his  very  door.    The  fry  of 
the  sethe,  in  a  scarce  winter,  has  constituted 
the  breakfast,  the  dinner,  and  the  supper  of  the 
Shetland  peasant.    The  livers  are  also  con- 
verted to  an  important  use;  being  collected  in 
a  tub,  they  are  boiled  for  oil,  and  the  overplus 
is  sold.    "  Thus,"  says  a  female  writer  of 
Thule,  with  much  eloquence,  "  the  two  arti- 
cles most  required  in  a  climate  like  that  of 
Shetland,  have  been  abundantly  provided, — 
these  are  fire  and  light.    The  natives  have  for 
their  labour  as  much  fuel  as  they  can  consume. 
Whatever  wants  may  be  in  a  Shetland  hut, 
there  is  seldom  or  never  a  good  fire  wanting. 
The  fish  which  they  catch,  almost  at  their 
doors,  supply  them  with  the  means  of  light. 
The  cold  and  darkness  of  their  long  winters 
are  thus  mercifully  robbed  of  their  terror;  and 
in  the  mud- walled  cottage  of  the  Zetlander, 
the  providence  of  God  is  as  conspicuous,  and 
as  surely  felt,  as  in  those  favourable  lands 
which  flow  with  milk  and  honey,  and  where 
the  sun  shines  in  all  its  glory." 

The  ling  fishery  will  be  now  described  as 
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it  is  prosecuted  at  The  Haaf, — the  name  ap- 
plied to  any  fishing-ground  for  ling,  cod,  or 
tusk,  on  the  outside  of  the  coast.  The  men 
employed  are  from  1 8  years  of  age  and  upward. 

The  ling  fishery  commences  in  the  middle 
of  May,  and  ends  on  the  12th  of  August.  The 
fisherman  then  equips  himself  in  his  boat  dress, 
which  is  not  a  little  striking.  A  worsted  cover- 
ing for  the  head,  similar  in  form  to  the  com- 
mon English  or  Scottish  night  cap,  is  dyed  with 
so  many  colours,  that  its  bold  tints  are  recog- 
nised at  a  considerable  distance,  like  the  stripes 
of  a  signal  flag.  The  boatmen  are  also  invest- 
ed as  with  a  coat  of  mail,  by  a  surtout  of  tan- 
ned sheep  skin,  which  covers  their  arms,  and 
descends  from  below  their  chin  to  their  knees, 
while,  like  an  apron  or  kelt,  it  overlaps  their 
woollen_/emoraZja; — for  with  the  latter  article, 
it  is  needless  to  observe,  the  Shetlander  is  bet- 
ter provided  than  the  Highlander.  This  sheep- 
skin garb  has  generally  an  exquisite  finish 
given  to  it  by  boots  of  neat-skin  materials,  not 
sparing  in  width,  reaching  up  to  the  knees, 
and  altogether  vying  in  their  ample  dimensions 
with  the  noted  ones  of  Charles  the  Twelfth. 

For  the  prosecution  of  the  ling  fishery  con- 
venenient  sites  on  the  coast  are  selected.  One 
of  the  most  noted  of  these  fishing  stations  is  a 
narrow  isthmus  of  low  marshy  land,  that  con- 
nects the  peninsula  of  Feideland  to  the  main 
land,  and  the  Feideland  Haaf  being  thirty  or 
forty  miles  from  land,  the  fishermen  endeavour 
to  leave  their  station  in  ttie  morning  of  one 
day,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  return  in  the  course 
of  the  day  following.  When  after  a  tug  of  the 
distance  mentioned,  the  crew  has  arrived  at 
the  Haaf,  they  prepare  to  set  their  tows,  which 
is  the  name  by  which  they  designate  the  lines 
that  are  fitted  with  long  hooks.  Forty-five  or 
fifty  fathoms  of  tows  constitute  a  hught,  and 
each  bught  is  fitted  with  from  nine  to  fourteen 
hooks.  It  is  usual  to  call  twenty  bughts  a 
packie,  and  the  whole  of  the  packies  that  a 
bught  carries  is  a  fleet  of  tows.  Thus,  while  a 
boat  in  the  south  or  east  of  Shetland  carries 
only  two  or  thee  packies,  a  fleet  of  tows  used 
on  the  Feideland  Haaf  amounts  to  no  less  than 
six,  these  being  baited  with  seldom  less  than 
1200  hooks,  provided  with  three  buoys,  and 
extending  to  a  distance  of  from  5000  to  6000 
fathoms. 

The  depth  at  which  ling  are  fished  for  varies 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  fathoms.  In  setting 
the  tows,  one  man  cuts  the  fish  used  for  bait 
into  pieces,  two  men  bait  and  set  (lie  lines, 
and  tiie  remaining  two  or  three  row  the  boat. 
They  sink  at  certain  distances  what  they  call 
cappie-stancs,  the  first  that  is  let  down  being 
called  the  stceth.  These  keep  the  tows  pro- 
perly fixed  to  the  ground.  Wlien  all  this  la- 
bour is  finished,  which  in  moderate  weather 
requires  three  or  four  hours,  and  when  the 
last  buoy  has  floated,  the  fisherman  rest  for 
nearly  two  hours.  It  is  here  lamentable  to 
think,  that  their  poverty  allows  them  nothing 
more  for  sustenance  than  oat-meal  bread  baked 
and  a  few  gallons  of  water. 

At  length,  one  man,  by  means  of  the  buoy- 
rope,  undertakes  to  liawl  up  the  tows, — an- 
other extricates  the  fish  from  the  hooks  and 
throws  them  in  a  place  near  the  stern,  named 
the  shot, — a  third  guts  them  and  deposits  their 


livers  and  heads  in  the  middle  of  the  boat. 
Six  or  ten  wet  lings  are  about  a  hundred 
weight,  and  hence  six  or  seven  score  of  fish 
are  reckoned  a  decent  haul, — fifteen  or  six- 
teen a  very  good  one, — twenty  score  of  ling 
are  rarely  caught;  but,  in  such  a  case,  garbage, 
heads,  and  small  fish,  are  all  thrown  overboard, 
nor  can  these  lighten  the  boat,  so  much  as 
that  she  will  not  appear,  according  to  the 
phrase  of  the  fishermen,  just  lippering  with 
the  water.  When  all  the  tows  are  heaved  up, 
they  are  deposited  in  the  bow  of  the  boat. 

If  the  weather  be  moderate,  a  crew  does  not 
need  to  be  detained  at  the  Feideland  Haaf 
more  than  a  day  and  a  half.  But  too  often  a 
gale  comes  on,  the  men  are  reluctant  to  cut 
their  lines,  and  too  many  females  have  to  la- 
ment the  loss  of  a  husband  or  a  son  at  the  dis- 
tant Haaf.  The  dangers  there  encountered 
are  the  frequent  theme  of  the  Shetlander's 
conversation,  and  his  recital  of  them  beguiles 
the  tedious  hours  of  a  long  winter's  evening. 

Address  of  the  "  Committee  and  Council  of  the 
Cherokee  nation  in  General  Council  con- 
vened,^' to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Some  months  ago  a  delegation  was  appointed  by 
the  constituted  authorities  of  the  Cheroliee  nation,  to 
repair  to  the  city  of  Washington,  and  in  behalf  of 
this  nation,  to  lay  before  the  government  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  such  representations,  as  should  seem  most 
likely  to  secure  to  us  as  a  people  that  protection,  aid, 
and  good  neighbourhood,  which  had  been  so  often 
promised  to  us,  and  of  which  we  stand  in  great  need. 
Soon  after  their  arrival  in  the  city  they  presented  to 
Congress  a  petition  from  our  National  Council,  ask- 
ing for  the  interposition  of  tliat  body  in  our  behalf, 
especially  with  reference  to  the  laws  of  Georgia, 
which  were  suspended  in  a  most  terrifying  manner 
over  a  large  part  of  our  population,  and  protesting 
in  the  most  decided  terras  against  the  operation  of 
these  laws.  In  the  course  of  the  winter  they  pre- 
sented petitions  to  Congress,  signed  by  more  than 
four  thousand  of  our  citizens,  including  probably 
more  than  nineteen-twcntieths,  and  for  aught  we  can 
tell,  ninety-nine  hundredths,  of  the  adult  males  of 
the  nation,  (our  whole  population  being  about  six- 
teen thousand,)  pleading  with  the  assembled,  repre- 
sentatives of  tlie  American  people,  that  the  solemn 
engagements  between  their  fathers  and  our  fathers 
may  be  preserved,  as  the)'  have  been  till  recently,  in 
full  force  and  continued  operation:  asking,  in  a  word, 
for  protection  against  threatened  usurpation,  and  for 
a  faithful  execution  of  a  guaranty,  which  is  perfectly 
plain  in  its  meaning,  has  been  repeatedly  and  rigidly 
enforced  in  our  favour,  and  has  received  the  sanction 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States  for  nearly 
forty  years. 

More  than  a  year  ago  we  were  officially  given  to 
understand  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  that  the  Presi- 
dent could  not  protect  us  against  the  laws  of  Georgia. 
This  information  was  entirely  unexpected  ;  as  it  went 
upon  the  principle,  that  treaties  made  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Cherokee  nation  have  no  powd- 
er to  withstand  the  legislation  of  separate  states;  and 
of  course,  that  they  have  no  efficacy  whatever,  but 
leave  our  people  to  the  mercy  of  the  neighbouring 
whites,  whose  supposed  interests  would  be  |)romoted 
l)y  our  expulsion  or  extermination.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  describe  tiic  sorrow  which  affected  our 
minds,  on  learning  tliat  tiio  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
United  States  had  come  to  this  conclusion,  that  all 
his  illustrious  predecessors  had  held  intercourse  with 
us  on  principles  which  could  not  be  sustained  ;  that 
they  had  made  promises  of  vital  importance  to  us, 
which  could  not  bo  fulfilled — [jromises  made  Imn- 
dreds  of  times,  in  almost  every  conceivable  manner 
— often  in  the  form  of  solemn  treaties,  sometimes 
in  letters  written  by  the  Chief  Magistrate  with  his 
own  hand,  very  often  in  letters  written  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  under  his  direction,  sometimes 


orally,  by  the  President  and  Secretary  to  our  chiefs, 
and  frequently,  and  always,  both  orally  and  in  wri- 
ting, by  the  Agent  of  the  United  States  residing 
among  us,  whose  most  important  business  it  was  to 
see  the  guaranty  of  the  United  States  faithfully  exe- 
cuted. 

Soon  after  the  war  of  the  revolution,  as  we  have 
learned  from  our  fathers,  the  Cherokees  looked  upon 
the  promises  of  the  whites  with  great  distrust  and 
suspicion  ;  but  the  frank  and  magnanimous  conduct 
of  General  Washington  did  much  to  allay  these 
feelings.  The  perseverance  of  successive  presidents, 
and  especially  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  the  same  course 
of  policy,  and  in  the  constant  assurance  that  our 
country  should  remain  inviolate,  except  so  far  as  we 
voluntarily  ceded  it,  nearly  banished  anxiety  in  re- 
gard to  encroachment  from  the  whites.  To  this  result 
the  aid  which  we  received  from  the  United  States  in 
the  attempts  of  our  people  to  become  civilized,  and 
the  kind  efforts  of  benevolent  societies,  have  greatly 
contributed.  Of  late  years,  however,  much  solicitude 
was  occasioned  among  our  people  by  the  claims  of 
Georgia.  This  solicitude  arose  from  an  apprehen- 
sion, that  by  extreme  importunity,  threats,  and  other 
undue  influence,  a  treaty  would  be  made  which 
should  cede  the  territory,  and  thus  compel  the  inhabi- 
tants to  remove.  But  it  never  occurred  to  us  for  a 
moment,  that  without  any  new  treaty,  without  any 
assent  of  our  rulers  and  people,  without  even  a  pre- 
tended compact,  and  against  our  vehement  and  una- 
nimous protestations,  we  should  be  delivered  over  to 
the  discretion  of  those,  who  had  declared,  by  a  legis- 
lative act,  that  they  wanted  the  Cherokee  lands  and 
would  have  them.  _ 

Finding  that  relief  could  not  be  obtained  from  the 
Chief  Magistrate,  and  not  doubting  that  our  claim  to 
protection  was  just,  we  made  our  application  to  Con- 
gress. During  four  long  months  our  delegation  wait- 
ed at  the  doors  of  the  national  legislature  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  people  at  home,  in  the  most 
painful  suspense,  to  learn  in  what  manner  our  appli- 
cation would  be  answered;  and,  now  that  Congress 
has  adjourned,  on  the  very  day  before  the  date  fixed 
by  Georgia  for  the  extension  of  her  oppressive  laws 
over  the  greater  part  of  our  country,  the  distressing 
intelligence  has  been  received  that  we  have  received 
no  answer  at  all ;  and  no  department  of  the  govern- 
ment has  assured  us  that  we  are  to  receive  the  desired 
protection.  But  just  at  the  close  of  the  session  an 
act  was  passed,  by  which  half  a  million  of  dollars 
was  appropriated  towards  effecting  a  removal  of  In- 
dians ;  and  we  have  great  reason  to  fear  that  the  in- 
fluence of  this  act  will  be  brought  to  bear  most  inju- 
riously upon  us.  The  passage  of  this  act  is  certainly 
understood  by  the  representatives  of  Georgia  as 
abandoning  us  to  the  oppressive  and  cruel  measures 
of  the  state,  and  as  sanctioning  the  opinion  that  trea- 
ties with  Indians  do  not  restrain  state  legislation. 
We  are  informed  by  those  who  are  competent  to 
judge,  that  the  recent  act  does  not  admit  of  such  con- 
struction; but  that  the  passage  of.  it,  under  the  ac- 
tual circumstances  of  the  controversy,  will  be  con- 
sidered as  sanctioning  the  pretensions  of  Georgia, 
there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear. 

Thus  have  we  realized  wilii  heavy  hearts  that  our 
supplication  has  not  been  heard  ;  that  the  protection 
heretofore  experienced  is  now  to  be  withheld  ;  that 
the  guarant)',  in  consequence  of  which  our  fathers 
laid  aside  their  arms  and  ceded  the  best  portions  of 
their  country,  means  nolliing;  and  that  wo  musteither 
emigrate  to  an  unknown  region,  and  leave  the  pleas- 
ant land  to  which  we  have  the  strongest  attachments, 
or  submit  to  the  legislation  of  a  state,  which  has  al- 
ready made  our  people  outlaws,  and  enacted  that  any 
Cherokee,  who  shall  endeavmir  to  prevent  the  selling 
of  his  country,  shall  be  in)|)risoned  in  the  peniten- 
tiary of  Georgia  not  less  than  four  years.  To  our 
countrymen  this  has  been  melancholy  intelligence, 
and  with  the  most  bitter  disappointment  has  it  been 
received. 

But  in  the  midst  of  our  sorrows  we  do  not  forget 
our  obligations  to  our  friends  and  benefactors.  It 
was  with  sensations  of  inexpressible  joy,  that  w« 
have  learned,  that  the  voice  of  thousands,  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States,  has  been  raised  in  onr  bo- 
half,  and  the  numerous  memorials  offered  in  our  fa- 
vour, in  both  houses  of  Congress.    To  those  numer- 
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ous  friends,  who  have  thus  sympathised  with  us  in 
our  low  estate,  we  tender  our  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments. In  pleading  our  cause,  they  have  pleaded  the 
cause  of  the  poor  and  defenceless  throughout  the 
world.  Our  special  thanks  are  due,  however,  to  those 
honourable  men,  who  so  ably  and  eloquently  asserted 
our  rights,  in  both  branches  of  the  national  legisla- 
ture. Their  efforts  will  be  appreciated  wherever  the 
merits  of  this  question  shall  be  known ;  and  we  can- 
not but  think,  that  they  have  secured  for  themselves 
a  permanent  reputation  among  the  disinterested  ad- 
vocates of  humanity,  equal  rights,  justice  and  good 
faith.  We  even  cherish  the  hope,  that  these  efforts, 
seconded  and  followed  by  others  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter, will  yet  be  available  so  far  as  to  mitigate  our 
sufferings,  if  not  to  effect  our  entire  deliverance. 

Before  wo  close  this  address,  permit  us  to  state 
what  we  conceive  to  be  our  relations  with  the  United 
States.  After  the  peace  of  1783,  the  Cherokees  were 
an  independent  people ;  absolutely  so,  as  much  as 
any  people  on  earth.  They  had  been  allies  to  Great 
Britain,  and  as  a  faithful  ally,  took  a  part  in  the  colo- 
nial war  on  her  side.  They  had  placed  themselves 
under  her  protection,  and  had  they,  without  cause, 
declared  hostility  against  their  protector,  and  had 
the  colonies  been  subdued,  what  might  not  have  been 
their  fate?  But  her  power  on  this  continent  was  bro- 
ken. She  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the 
United  States,  and  made  peace.  The  Cherokees, 
therefore,  stood  alone,  and  in  these  circumstances 
continued  the  war.  They  were  then  under  no  obli- 
gations to  the  United  States,  any  more  than  to  Great 
Britain,  France,  or  Spain.  The  United  States  never 
subjugated  the  Cherokees ;  on  the  contrary,  our  fath- 
ers remained  in  possession  of  their  country,  and  with 
arms  in  their  hands. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  sought  a  peace  ; 
and,  in  1785,  the  treaty  of  Hopewell  was  formed,  by 
which  the  Cherokees  came  under  the  protection  of 
the  United  States,  and  submitted  to  such  limitations 
of  sovereignty  as  are  mentioned  in  that  instrument. 
None  of  these  limitations,  however,  affected,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  their  rights  of  self-government  and 
inviolate  territory.  The  cttizens  of  the  United  States 
had  no  right  of  passage  through  the  Cherokee  coun- 
-  try,  till  the  year  1791,  and  then  only  in  one  direction, 
and  by  an  express  treaty  stipulation.  When  the  Fed- 
eral constitution  was  adopted,  the  treaty  of  Hope- 
well was  confirmed,  with  all  other  treaties,  as  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land.  In  1791,  the  treaty  of  Hol- 
eton  was  made,  by  which  the  sovereignty  of  the  Cher- 
okees was  qualified  as  follows:  The  Cherokees  ac- 
knowledged themselves  to  be  under  the  protection  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  no  other  sovereign.  They 
engaged  that  they  would  not  hold  any  treaty  with  a 
foreign  power,  with  any  separate  state  of  the  Union, 
or  with  individuals.  They  agreed  that  the  United 
States  should  have  the  exclusive  right  of  regulating 
their  trade ;  that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
should  have  a  right  of  way  in  one  direction  through 
the  Cherokee  country  ;  and  that  if  an  Indian  should 
do  injury  to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  he  should 
be  delivered  up  to  bo  tried  and  punished.  A  cession 
of  lands  was  also  made  to  the  United  States.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  United  States  paid  a  sum  of 
money;  offered  protection;  engaged  to  punish  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  who  should  do  any  injury 
to  the  Cherokees  ;  abandoned  white  settlers  on  Cher- 
okee lands  to  the  discretion  of  the  Cherokees:  stipu- 
lated that  white  men  should  not  hunt  on  these  lands, 
nor  even  enter  the  country  without  a  passport;  and 
gave  a  solemn  guaranty  of  all  Cherokee  lands  not 
ceded.  This  treaty  is  the  basis  of  all  subsequent 
compacts;  and  in  none  of  them  are  the  relations  of 
the  parties  at  all  changed. 

(^Remainder  in  out  next.) 

LIBERIA. 

Winds  ! — what  have  ye  gather'd  from  Afric's  strand, 
As  ye  swept  the  breadth  of  that  fragrant  land  ? 
The  breath  of  the  spice-bud, — the  rich  perfume 
Of  balm  and  of  gum  and  of  flowret's  bloom  ? 
"  We  have  gather'd  naught  save  the  heathen's 
prayer, — 

And  the  hopeless  sigh  of  the  heart's  despair." 
Waves ! — what  have  ye  heard  on  that  ancient  coast 
Where  Egypt  the  might  of  her  fame  did  boast, — 


Where  the  statue  of  Memnon  saluted  the  moan, 
And  the  pyramids  tower  in  their  giant  scorn 

"  We  have  heard  the  curse  of  the  slave-ship's  crew, 
And  theshriek  ol  the  chain'd  as  the  shores  with  drew." 
Stars  ! — what  have  ye  seen  with  the  glancing  eye. 
From  yon  burning  thrones  in  the  sapphire  sky  ? 

"  We  have  mark'd  a  gem  as  it  brightly  glow'd 
On  Afric's  breast  whence  the  blood-drop  flow'd, — 
Pure  light  it  shed  on  the  dreary  sod, 
Like  the  mystick  stones  of  ihe  priest  of  God, 
And  we  chanted  that  hymn  which  we  sang  at  first 
When  the  sun  from  the  midnght  of  chaos  burst." 
Hartford,  {Conn.)  July  4th,  1830.       L.  H.  S. 
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FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

EDUCATION. 

(^Continued  from  page  309.) 

In  my  former  essays  I  have  endeavoured  to 
shovF  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  spirit  of  genu- 
ine Quakerism  inimical  to  useful  learning;  that 
a  large  number  of  the  most  eminent  early 
preachers  in  the  Society  were  men  of  liberal 
education;  that  they  endeavoured  to  promote 
it  also  among  the  youth  of  the  Society  by  the 
establishment  and  support  of  schools;  that  one 
of  the  objects  aimed  at  in  the  institution  of  the 
discipline,  was  the  religious  and  careful  educa- 
tion of  the  youth  in  the  various  branches  of 
knowledge;  and  that  down  to  the  present  pe- 
riod the  Society  has  continued  to  make  it  the 
subject  of  an  annual  query  to  be  answered  by 
subordinate  meetings.  From  all  this,  it  is,  1 
think,  apparent  that  such  Friends  as  have  the 
means,  and  yet  neglect  to  give  their  children  a 
liberal  and  guarded  education,  are  not  only  in- 
flicting a  serious  and  lasting  injury  on  their  off- 
spring, but  acting  in  open  opposition  to  a  con- 
cern which  has  been  cherished  with  peculiar 
care  by  the  Society  from  the  earliest  period  of 
its  existence. 

In  taking  a  view  of  the  state  of  education 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  it  is  gratifying 
to  observe  that  at  various  times  within  that  pe- 
riod, individuals  have  stood  forth  with  Christian 
zeal  to  advocate  a  better  and  more  enlarged 
system  of  instruction  in  Friends'  schools,  and 
their  labours  have  been  productive  of  much 
good  within  this  yearly  meeting,  though  much 
still  remains  to  be  done.  The  plan  of  estab- 
lishing a  boarding-school  at  West-town  for 
Friends'  children  originated  in  a  concern  of 
William  Savery;  and  such  was  the  lively  inte- 
rest felt  in  the  subject,  that  large  pecuniary 
sacrifices  were  cheerfully  made  by  many  indi- 
viduals, in  order  to  carry  the  concern  into  ef- 
fect, and  to  promote  the  welfare  of  that  insti- 
tution. Tfce  yearly  meeting  entered  into  it 
with  a  feeling  and  spirit  which  gave  assurance 
of  its  success;  and  perhaps  there  never  was 
any  school  established,  which  has  been,  on  the 
whole,  productive  of  as  much  real  good  to  the 
Society.  It  is  a  pleasing  reflection,  that  the 
important  concern  of  education  claimed  so 
warm  and  cordial  an  interest  in  our  last  yearly 
meeting,  and  that  there  appears  in  almost  eve- 
ry department  of  Society  a  correspondent  dis- 
position to  further  the  views  of  that  body,  and 
to  comply  with  its  recommendations.  To  my 
mind  the  lively  feeling  which  pervades  the 
yearly  meeting  on  this  subject,  is  a  bright  pro- 
mise of  better  days  to  come;  and  I  cannot  but 
believe  that  if  Friends  cherish  a  spirit  of  cheer- 
ful, open  liberality,  the  lapse  of  two  or  three 


years  will  place  the  Society  in  a  better  situa- 
tion, as  regards  literary  instruction  than  it  has 
been  for  many  years  before.    It  must  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  education  is  an  arti- 
cle of  trade,  and  must  be  paid  for  according 
to  its  value.    If  we  expect  to  procure  a  really 
valuable  and  good  education,  we  must  be  will- 
ing to  pay  the  price  for  it;  Avhile,  if  our  minds 
are  contracted,  and  our  views  narrowed  down 
to  the  very  lowest  price  at  which,  what  is  call- 
ed teaching,  can  be  obtained,  we  must  wrong 
our  children  by  imposing  on  them  a  propor- 
tionally mean  and  worthless  article.    But  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  the  danger  of 
this  parsimonious  system  is  diminishing;  that 
our  friends  are  prepared  to  see  that  a  capacity 
for  manual  labour  is  not  the  only  requisite  ac- 
complishment for  their  children,  that  they  have 
minds  as  well  as  bodies  to  cultivate  and  train 
for  usefulness,  and  that  a  good  store  of  useful 
knowledge  contributes  more  to  success  in  life 
than  the  greatest  physical  force  that  a  youth 
can  possess.    As  these  views  obtain  the  con- 
sideration which  their  importance  merits,  I 
apprehend  a  great  change  will  be  effected  in 
the  discipline  and  order  of  families;  and  in  the 
daily  intercourse  between  parents  and  their 
children.    Instead  of  suffering  matters  of  bu- 
siness to  engross  almost  exclusively  their  time 
and  conversation,  the  former  will  find  it  a  plea- 
sure to  be  frequently  instructing  their  offspring 
in  the  duties  which  belong  to  their  station  in 
life,  as  beings  destined  for  immortality,  and  re- 
sponsible for  all  their  actions.    To  cultivate  tlie 
noble  faculties  with  which  a  munificent  Crea- 
tor has  endowed  them — to  train  their  suscepti- 
ble n«nds  to  the  practice  and  love  of  virtue — 
to  teach  them  habits  of  obedience,  sobriety,  and 
true  politeness;  and  above  all,  to  make  them 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  and 
precepts  of  that  holy  religion,  on  which  rest 
their  hopes  of  salvation  and  eternal  happiness, 
will  be  objects  of  daily  and  delightful  attention. 
Those  seasons  of  private  retirement,  in  which 
the  family  circle  are  assembled  for  the  purpose 
of  silent  waiting  or  devotional  reading,  will 
be  anticipated  with  peculiar  pleasure,  because 
they  afford  so  favourable  an  opportunity  for 
imparting  religious  instruction,  and  streng- 
thening the  bond  of  love  and  tender  interest 
which  ought  ever  to  unite  the  parents  and  chil 
dren  of  one  household. 

There  is  no  means  by  which  domestic  tran- 
quillity and  happiness  can  be  more  successful- 
ly cultivated,  than  by  the  religious  concern  of 
parents  to  cherish  in  their  own  minds,  and  in 
the  minds  of  their  children,  a  spirit  of  sincere 
and  ardent  piety.  It  will  do  more  to  assuage 
the  violence  of  passion;  to  prevent  those  little 
broils  which  are  so  apt  to  break  out  and  ruflle 
the  course  of  family  affairs;  to  subject  the 
strong  wills  and  rough  tempers  of  children; 
and  to  expand  and  strengthen  their  tender  affec- 
tions, than  those  who  are  unacquainted  with 
its  regulating  power  can  easily^believe. 

When  tiie  affections  and  hopes  of  parents 
are  mainly  fixed  on  heaven,  and  their  primary 
concern  is  to  be  prepared  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  felicity  which  reigns  there,  the  daily  course 
of  their  practice  and  conversation  will  not  only 
render  it  obvious  to  their  offspring — but  have 
a  subduing  and  assimilating  influence  over 
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their  spirits.  Children  are  very  quick  in  ob- 
serving what  is  "  the  ruling  passion"  of  those 
with  whom  they  associate,  and  they  soon  ac- 
quire a  fondness  for  those  objects  and  pursuits 
which  they  see  others  prefer. 

If  in  the  intercourse  between  parents  and 
their  offspring,  religious  subjects  are  seldom 
alluded  to,  or  only  with  cold  indifference  and 
dislike;  if  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
is  little  practised,  except  occasionally  on  a 
first  day  afternoon,  and  then  without  the  least 
evidence  of  lively  interest  or  pleasure;  while 
the  affairs  of  the  store  or  the  farm,  the  news 
of  the  day,  or  the  success  of  business,  are  the 
theme  of  animated  conversation  and  eager  pur- 
suit, children  can  readily  perceive  that  this 
world  is  uppermost  in  the  heart,  and  they  soon 
learn  to  give  to  it  the  strength  of  their  affec- 
tions, and  the  ardour  of  desire. 

It  is  true  in  religious  as  well  as  literary  stu- 
dies, that  "  education  forms  the  common  mind, 
just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree's  inclined'' 
— and  I  quote  the  observation  with  a  view  of 
encouraging  parents  to  use  their  best  endea- 
vours at  home,  in  the  daily  concerns  and  occur- 
rences of  life;  to  bring  up  their  little  charge  in 
the  fear  of  the  Lord;  and  to  imbue  their  m.inds 
with  the  love  of  serious  things.  It  may  almost 
be  said,  that  when  parents  begin  early,  and 
steadily  persevere  in  a  mild,  affectionate,  but 
inflexibly  Jirm,  system  of  domestic  training, 
they  have  the  future  character  of  their  offspring 
in  their  own  power.  I  know  well,  that  divine 
aid  and  the  blessing  of  heaven  are  essentially 
requisite  to  success,  and  my  observations  are 
all  founded  on  this  principle — but  where  is  the 
parent  who  so  feels  the  responsible  and  solemn 
relation  in  which  he  stands  to  his  children,  that 
will  not  be  frequent  and  fervent  in  prayer  for 
the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  discharge  of 
his  arduous  duty,  as  well  as  that  its  sacred  in- 
fluence may  availingly  seal  on  their  hearts  the 
instructions  which  he  communicates?  It  is  in- 
deed earnestly  to  be  desired,  that  Friends  gen- 
erally could  be  more  fervently  engaged  in  this 
good  work,  of  domestic  teaching  and  family 
discipline;  and  though  there  might  be  instances 
in  which  the  pious  concern  of  parents  would 
for  a  time  appear  unavailing,  yet  I  have  no 
doubt,  that  even  as  repects  such  children,  they 
would  often  realise  with  joyful  emotions  the 
truth  of  the  Scripture  saying:  "  Train  np  a 
child  in  the  way  that  he  should  go;  and  when 
he  is  old,  he  will  not  depart  from  it." 

H.  G. 

Communicated  for  "  The  Friend." 

Jcvnsh  and  Roman  method  of  computing  time. 

Seven  nights  and  days  constitute  a  week;  six 
of  these  were  appropriated  to  labour  and  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  life,  and  the  seventh  day, 
or  sabbath,  was  appointed  by  God  to  be  ob- 
served as  a  day  of  rest,  because  that  on  it  lie 
had  rested  from  all  his  work,  which  God  had 
created  and  made.  This  division  of  lime  was 
imivcrsally  observed  by  the  descendants  of 
\oali;  and  being  lost  during  the  bondage  of 
the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  was  revived  and  enact- 
ed by  Moses  agreeably  to  the  divine  command. 
This  is  evident  from  the  word  Sabbat  or  Sab- 
batta  denoting  a  week,  among  the  Syrians, 


Arabians,  Christians,  Persians,  and  Ethiopians, 
according  to  an  ancient  Syrian  calendar  ex- 
pressed in  Hebrew  characters,  which  in  Eng- 
lish reads 

One  of  the  Sabbath,  or  week — the  first  day. 
Two  of  the  Sabbath,  second  day. 

Three  of  the  Sabbath,  third  day. 

Four  of  the  Sabbath,  fourth  day. 

Five  of  the  Sabbath,  fifth  day. 

Eve  of  the  Sabbath,  sixth  day. 

The  Sabbath,  seventh  day. 

The  high  antiquity  of  this  calendar  is  evinc- 
ed by  the  use  of  the  cardinal  numbers,  one, 
two,  three,  &c.  instead  of  the  ordinals, j^r**, 
second,  third,  &lc.  following  the  Hebrew 
idiom;  as  in  the  account  of  the  creation,  where 
we  read  in  the  original,  "  one  day,  two  day, — 
three  day,"  &c.  where  the  Septuagint  also  re- 
tains it  as  far  as  regards  the  first,  calHng  it 
'iif^i^ct  fAtA,  one  day.  It  is  remarkable  that  all  the 
evangelists  follow  the  Syriac  calendar,  both  in 
the  word  sabbatta  used  for  "  a  week,"  and 
also  in  retaining  the  cardinal  number,  "  one 
of  the  week,"  to  express  the  day  of  the  resur- 
rection. The  second  sabbath  after  the  first, 
or  rather  the  second  prime  sabbath  concerning 
which  commentators  have  been  so  greatly  di- 
vided, appears  to  have  been  been  the  first 
sabbath  after  the  second  day  of  unleavened 
bread,  or  of  the  passover  week.  Besides 
weeks  of  days,  the  Jews  had  weeks  of  seven 
years  (the  seventh  of  which  was  called  the 
sabbatical  year);  and  the  weeks  of  seven  times 
seven  years  or  of  forty-nine  years,  which  were 
reckoned  from  one  jubilee  to  another.  The 
fiftieth  or  jubilee  year  was  celebrated  with  sin- 
gular festivity  and  solemnity. 

The  Hebrews  had  their  months,  which  like 
those  of  all  other  ancient  nations  were  lunar 
ones,  being  measured  by  the  revolutions  of 
the  moon,  and  consisting  alternately  of  twenty- 
nine  and  thirty  days.  While  the  Jews  conti- 
nued in  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  commence- 
ment of  their  months  and  years  was  not  settled 
by  any  astronomical  rules  or  calculations,  but 
by  the  phasis  or  actual  appearance  of  the 
moon.  As  soon  as  they  saw  the  moon  they 
began  the  month.  Persons  were  therefore 
appointed  to  watch  on  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tains for  the  first  appearance  of  the  moon  after 
the  change,  as  soon  as  they  saw  it,  they  inform- 
ed the  Sanhedrin,  and  public  notice  was  given, 
first  by  the  sounding  of  trumpets,  to  which 
there  is  an  allusion  in  Psal.  Ixxxi.  3;  and  after- 
wards lighting  beacons  throughoflt  the  land. 
As,  however,  they  had  no  months  longer  than 
thirty  days,  if  they  did  not  see  the  new  moon 
the* night  following  the  thirtieth  day,  they  con- 
cluded that  the  appearance  was  obstructed  by 
the  clouds;  and  without  vvatching  any  longer, 
made  tiie  next  day  the  first  day  of  the  follow- 
ing month.  Originally,  the  Jews  had  no  par- 
ticular names  for  their  monliis,  but  called  them 
the  first,  second,  {Sfc.  Thus  the  deluge  began 
in  the  second  month,  and  came  to  its  height  in 
the  seventh  month  at  the  end  of  150  days,  and 
decreased  until  the  tenth  month,  when  the  tops 
of  the  mountains  were  seen.  Afterwards  they 
received  distinct  names. 

The  Jews  iiad  four  sorts  of  years,  one  for 
plants,  another  for  beasts,  a  third  for  sacred 


purposes,  and  the  fourth  was  civil  and  com- 
mon to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine. 

In  common  with  other  nations,  the  Jews 
reckoned  any  part  of  a  period  of  time  for  the 
whole,  as  in  Exod.  xvi.  35.  An  attention  to 
this  circumstance  will  explain  several  apparent 
contradictions  in  the  sacred  writings;  thus  a 
part  of  a  day  is  used  for  the  whole,  and  a  part 
of  the  year  for  an  entire  year.  In  Gen.  xvii. 
12.  circumcision  is  enjoined  to  be  performed 
when  a  child  is  eight  days  old,  but  in  Lev.  xii. 
3.  on  the  eighth  day;  accordingly,  when  Jesus 
Christ  is  said  to  have  been  circumcised  when 
eight  days  were  accomplished,  and  John  the 
Baptist  on  the  eighth  day,  the  last,  which  was 
the  constant  usage,  explains  the  former  pas- 
sage. Abenezra,  an  eminent  Jewish  commen- 
tator, says,  ihat  if  an  infant  were  born  in  the 
Za5<  hour  of  the  day,  such  hour  was  counted 
for  one  whole  day.  This  observation  critical- 
ly reconciles  the  account  of  our  Lord's  resur- 
rection in  Matt,  xxvii.  63.  and  Mark  viii.  31, 
"  three  days  after,"  with  that  of  his  resurrec- 
tion "  on  the  third  day,"  according  to  Matt, 
xvi.  21,  Luke  ix.  22,  and  according  to  fact;  for 
as  our  Lord  was  crucified  on  the  sixth  day  of 
the  week,  about  the  sixth  hour,  or  noon,  the 
remainder  of  that  day  till  sunset,  according  to 
the  Jewish  computation,  was  reckoned  as  one 
day.  The  seventh,  or  Sabbath,  it  is  universally 
admitted,  formed  the  second  day;  and  as  the 
third  day  began  on  the  Sabbath  at  sunset,  and 
our  Saviour  rose  about  sun  rise  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  that  part  of  a  day  is  justly  reck- 
oned for  the  third  day:  so  that  the  interval 
was  "  three  days  and  three  nights,"  or  three 
calendar  days  current,  not  exceeding  42 
hours,  and  consequently  not  two  entire  days. 
This  observation  also  illustrates  2  Chron.  x. 
5.  12. 

In  like  manner,  in  some  parts  of  the  east, 
the  year  ending  on  a  certain  day,  any  portion 
of  the  foregoing  year  is  taken  for  a  whole  year; 
so  that,  supposing  a  child  to  be  born  in  the  last 
week  of  our  twelfth  month,  it  would  be  reck- 
oned our  year  old  on  the  first  day  of  the  new 
year,  because  born  in  the  old  year.  If  this 
mode  of  computation  obtained  among  the  He- 
brews, the  principle  of  it,  easily  accounts  for 
those  anachronisms  of  single  years  or  parts  of 
years  taken  for  whole  ones  which  occur  in 
sacred  writ:  it  obviates  the  difficulties  which 
concern  the  half  years  of  several  princes  of 
Judah  and  Israel,  in  which  the  latter  half  of  the 
deceased  king's  last  year  has  hitherto  been 
supposed  to  be  added  to  the  former  half  of  his 
successor's  first  year. 

"  We  are  told"  (1  Sam.  xiii.  1.  marg. 
reading)  "  a  son  of  one  year  was  Saul  in  his 
kingdom:  and  two  years  he  reigned  over 
Israel,"  that  is,  say  he  was  crowned  in  the 
sixth  month:  he  was  consequently  one  year 
old  on  the  first  of  the  first  month  following, 
though  he  had  reigned  only  six  months,  the  son 
of  a  year.  But  after  this  following  first  of  the 
vear,  he  was  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign; 
though,  according  to  our  computation,  the  first 
year  of  his  reign  wanted  some  months  of  being 
completed;  in  this  his  second  year,  he  chose 
three  thousand  military  guards. 

The  phrase  used  to  denote  the  age  of  the  in- 
fants slaughtered  at  Bethlehem,  Matt.  2.  16, 
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"from  two  years  old  and  under,"  is  a  difficulty 
that  has  been  deeply  felt  by  the  learned.  Some 
infants  two  weeks  old,  some  two  months,  others 
two  years,  equally  slain!  Surely  those  born 
so  long  before  could  not  possibly  be  included 
in  the  order,  whose  purpose  was  to  destroy  a 
child,  certainly  born  within  a  few  months. 
This  is  regulated  at  once  by  the  idea  that  they 
were  all  of  nearly  equal  age,  being  recently 
born;  some  not  long  before  the  close  of  the 
old  year,  others  a  little  time  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  new  year.  Now  those  born 
before  the  close  of  the  old  year,  though  only 
a  few  months  or  weeks,  would  be  reckoned  not 
merely  one  year  old,  but  also  in  their  second 
year,  as  the  expression  implies;  and  those  born 
sines  the  beginning  of  the  year,  would  be  well 
described  by  the  phrase,  "  andunder,^^  that  is, 
under  one  year  old;  some  two  years  old,  though 
not  born  a  complete  twelve  month  (perhaps  in 
fact  barely  six  months);  others  under  one  year 
old,  yet  born  three,  four,  or  five  months,  and 
therefore  a  trifle  younger  than  those  before  de- 
scribed: according  to  the  time  which  Herod 
had  diligently  enquired  of  the  wise  men,  "  in 
their  second  year  and  under."  Horne. 


For  the  Friend. 

Having  lately  received  a  letter  from  a  valu- 
ed friend  in  Baltimore,  containing  some  in- 
teresting particulars  respecting  a  visit  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dunning's  Creek,  about 
twelve  miles  beyond  Bedford,  in  Pennsylvania, 
I  think  an  abstract  of  it  may  perhaps  be  ac- 
ceptable to  "the  readers  of  "  The  Friend." 
After  a  journey  of  about  two  hundred  miles, 
they  arrived  in  the  settlement  of  Friends,  and 
proceded  to  call  on  some  of  them  at  their 
houses.  These  social  visits  tended  to  remove 
some  prejudices  which  had  been  instilled  into 
their  minds,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  meeting  for  worship  on  the  fol- 
lowing first  day  afternoon.  To  consider 
this  proposal,  several  Friends  were  convened, 
who  cordially  approved  it,  with  the  exception 
of  one  Hicksite,  who  made  some  objections, 
which,  however,  were  removed,  and  he  finally 
assented  to  it. 

Notice  was  accordingly  given  for  a  public 
meeting  to  be  held  at  4  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, in  Friends'  meeting  house,  there  being  no 
apprehension  that  they  would  be  debarred  the 
use  of  it.  But  on  first  day,  as  the  time  ap 
pointed  for  the  meeting  approached,  it  was 
found  that  the  Hicksites,  with  the  illiberality 
that  has  too  generally  marked  their  conduct 
every  where,  liad  closed  the  meeting  house 
It  was  concluded,  however,  that  a  respectful 
application  for  the  use  of  it  should  be  made  by 
.  some  of  the  members  of  the  meeting,  but  it]  would  indeed  be  singular,  if  the  developments 


soon  furnished  with  seats  to  accomodate  more 
persons  than  the  meeting  house  would  hold, 
which  proved  quite  necessary,  as  a  large  and 
respectable  assembly  collected,  many  more 
than  the  house  could  have  accomodated  with 
comfort.  It  proved  a  solemn  and  satisfactory 
meeting,  in  which  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel 
of  Christ  were  freely  preached  to  the  people, 
many  of  whom  seemed  prepared  to  receive 
and  understand  them. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  the  members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  who  were  disposed  to 
continue  their  connexion  with  the  great  body 
of  Friends,  were  invited  to  attend  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  at  the  same  place.  At  the 
appointed  hour  they  accordingly  assembled  to 
the  number  of  nearly  seventy,  and  were 
favoured  to  experience  the  contriting  in- 
fluence of  divine  love,  by  which  most  present 
were  broken  into  tears  and  wept  freely.  The 
nature  of  the  principles  and  discipline  of 
Friends  were  opened  to  them,  as  well  as  the 
causes  which  had  led  to  the  unhappy  schism  in 
Society,  and  they  were  earnestly  and  affection- 
ately invited  to  return  again  to  first  princi- 
ples, and  thus  maintain  their  unity  with  the 
body  of  Friends. 

These  labours  of  love  were  kindly  received 
by  all  present,  and  a  general  expression  of 
cordial  approbation  was  heard  from  the  aged 
and  the  younger.  It  was  accordingly  agreed 
to  hold  a  meeting  for  worship  on  first  and  fifth 
days  at  such  time  and  place  as  should  hereafter 
be  agreed  upon,  and  also  a  monthly  meeting 
to  commence  on  the  last  fifth  day  in  the  ninth 
month  next,  the  preparative  meeting  to  be 
held  on  the  preceding  fifth  day. 

Friends  there  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
settlement  contains  about  fifty  families  and 
parts  of  families,  comprising  an  aggregate  of 
nearly  two  hundred  members,  and  that  of  this 
number  two  thirds  remain  in  unity  with  Society. 
The  circumstances  attending  the  estabhshment 
of  these  meetings,  and  the  preservation  of  so 
large  a  number  of  members  in  church  fellow- 
ship with  Friends,  is  certainly  very  interesting 
and  encouraging,  and  we  cannot  but  desire, 
that  though  remotely  situated  from  other  por- 
tions of  the  Society,  they  may  be  strengthened 
to  maintain  their  ground,  and  support  the 
testimonies  and  principles  of  Friends  with 
dignity  and  propriety.  A. 

For  the  Friend. 

FIRST  DAY  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  a  subject  of  congratulation,  that  the 
members  of  our  Society  are  at  length  awaken- 
ed to  the  necessity  of  more  efficient  measures 
for  promoting  the  education  of  its  youth.  It 


was  found  that  the  man  who  had  charge  of  the 
key  had  resigned  it  to  his  wife  for  the  day,  and 
she,  in  order  to  avoid  any  application  of  the  kind, 
did  not  return  home  after  meeting,  but  kept 
out  of  the  way.  In  this  dilemma  Friends 
requested  the  privilege  of  using  a  large  new 
barn,  not  far  from  the  scite  of  the  meeting 
house. 

The  owner,  though  not  a  Friend,  cheerfully 
gave  permission  to  occupy  his  barn,  and  sent 
some  of  his  men  to  assist  Friends  in  preparing 
it  for  the  occasion.    With  their  help,  it  was 


which  have  resulted  from  recent  occurrences 
should  fail  to  impress  upon  us  the  duty  of 
prompt,  vigorous  and  unremitting  exertion,  to 
rescue  the  children  of  Friends  from  the  dan- 
gers, which  in  this  community  press  heavily  up- 
on the  ignorant  and  undisciplined.  The 
"  guarded  education  of  our  youth"  is  the  sub- 
ject of  frequent  discussion,  and  I  would  will- 
ingly believe  of  deep  and  serious  interest. 
Yet  it  seems  to  me,  that  we  take  too  limited 
a  view  of  our  obligations  in  this  respect,  when 
we  confine  ourselves  to  making  provision  for 


the  instruction  of  children  in  the  elements,  or 
even  the  higher  branches  of  learning,  under 
circumstances  which  do  not  expose  them  to  the 
influence  of  religious  opinions  at  variance  with 
our  own.    Is  it  of  no  importance,  that  our 
youth  be  made  acquainted  with  the  evidences 
of  the  Christian  faith  ? — that  the  fundamental 
doctrines  and  peculiar  testimonies  of  our  Soci- 
ety be  presented  to  their  minds  in  such  form  as 
will  convince  their  reason,  and  thus  furnish 
some  guarantee,  that  they  will  influence  their 
practice  ?    Yet  in  which  of  our  elementary 
schools  is  this  instruction  furnished?  and  where 
are  young  persons  to  have  these  essential  and 
peculiar  views  presented  to  the  understanding, 
as  well  as  impressed  upon  the  memory  ?  I 
shall  perhaps  be  told,  that  this  must  be  done 
at  home,  that  religious  sentiments  are  to  be 
enforced  most  efficaciously  when  aided  by  do- 
mestic discipline  and  parental  solicitude.  With- 
out questioning  the  truth  of  this  position,  it  is 
sufficient  to  remark  how  many  there  are,  who 
are  deficient  in  the  capacity  to  present  to  the 
youthful  mind,  in  an  attractive  or  even  intelli- 
gible form,  truths  which  it  is  of  great  moment 
should  be  clearly  apprehended,  as  well  as 
early  embraced;  and  how  many  more  who  ut- 
terly neglect  the  performance  of  this  duty. 
Entertaining  these  views,  it  was  with  much 
pleasure  that  I  saw  in  "  The  Friend"  a  notice 
of  the  establishment  of  first  day  schools  in  two 
different  sections  of  our  country,  and  of  the 
satisfactory  result  of  these  experiments.  A 
writer  in  the  last  number,  under  the  signature 
"  K."  expressed  a  difl^erent  sentiment,  asserts 
with  a  confidence  which  does  not  seem  to  be 
warranted  by  his  knowledge  of  the  subject,  that 
these  schools  are  "  unnecessary,"  and  inti- 
mates his  belief,  that,  "  in  a  general  way,  they 
would  be  prejudicial  to  us."    His  reasoning 
in  support  of  these  opinions  is,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  somewhat  vague,  and  can  hardly,  I  think, 
be  thought  very  conclusive.    "The  queries," 
he  tells  us,  "  enjoin  upon  Friends  the  duty  to 
bring  up  their  children  in  frequently  reading 
the  Holy  Scriptures."    This  is  very  true,  but 
as  an  argument  it  is  totally  irrelevant,  unless  he 
means  to  infer  from  the  existence  of  the  injunc- 
tion, that  the  duty  is  generally  performed.  Now 
what  have  been  for  a  long  series  of  years  the 
answers  to  this  query?    They  have  almost  in- 
variably amounted  to  this,  that  "  some,"  or 
when  most  favourable,  that  "many  Frjends" 
comply  with  the  reijuisition,  leaving  us  to  the 
necessary  inference,  that  by  a  large  portion  of 
the  Society,  the  reading  of  the  sacred  volume 
in  their  families  is  neglected.   Are  we  then  to 
expect  the  dissemination  of  sound  religious 
principles  from  those  who  do  not  even  promote 
the  reading  of  the  Bible  ? — or  are  we  content 
to  rest  our  hopes  of  the  future  existence  of 
our  Society  upon  members,  who,  from  infancy 
to  manhood,  have  been  little  conversant  with 
the  great  truths  of  revealed  religion  ?  Doubt- 
less "  the  duty  of  reading  the  Scriptures  is 
equally  important  to  the  parent  and  the  child." 
but  does  it  follow  that  because  the  parent  re- 
fuses to  avail  himself  of  this  privilege,  that  the 
means  which  are  in  our  power,  are  not  to  be 
used  to  rescue  the  child  from  the  consequences 
of  such  neglect  ?     But  Friends'  children,  it 
seems,  freely  partake  of  learning,  and  "  consti- 
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tuted  as  we  are,"  first  day  schools  are  unne 
cessary.    Do  the  children  of  Friends,  indeed 
partake  generally  of  religious  instruction  ? — 
are  they  universally,  and  with  a  zeal  commen 
surate  with  the  magnitude  of  the  object,  train 
ed  up  in  a  knowledge  of  their  accountability 
to  their  Creator  ? — are  they  instructed  in  the 
evidences  of  Christianity? — and  in  an  age  when 
infidelity  approaches  to  all,  are  they  prepared 
to  assign  "  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is 
them  ?"    I  know  not  what  my  friend  "  K.'s' 
ideas  may  be  of  the  state  of  things  which  shall 
render  necessary  some  mode  of  communicating 
religious  instruction  to  those  who  may  be  de 
prived  of  that  blessing  at  home-   But  if,  when 
a  large  portion  of  our  fellow  members  are  in 
the  habitual  neglect  of  the  perusal  of  the  sacred 
volume  in  their  families;  if,  when,  "  constituted 
as  we  are,"  the  outward  means  of  becoming 
conversant  with  sacred  truths  are  almost  inac 
cessible  to  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  our 
youth;  if,  when  the  plainness  of  dress  and 
address,  which  was  once  a  characteristic  of  our 
,  Society,  is  fast  disappearing  from  amongst  us 
if  this  be  not  a  time  for  the  interposition  of  those 
who  duly  value  a  religious  as  well  as  guarded 
education,  I  know  not  when  a  fitting  occasion 
is  to  come  for  the  exercise  of  that  Christian 
charity,  which  finds  its  objects  equally  without 
and  within  the  pale  of  its  own  dwelling. 
"  Where  the  Society,"  says  K.,  "  is  sufficiently 
sensible  of  the  importance  of  a  right  educa- 
tion, we  need  not  resort  to  first  day  schools." 
if  by  the  Society,  he  means  its  members  indi 
vidually,  it  is  enough  to  reply,  that  so  desirable 
a  state  of  things  no  where  exists;  if  the  body 
collectively  be  meant,  the  remark  is  plainly  an 
assumption  of  the  question  between  us.  Of  the 
remainder  of  -'K.'s"  reasoning,  he  must  excuse 
me  if  1  hazard  the  opinion,  that  it  is  but  lit 
tie  to  the  purpose.    The  truth  is,  that  he  has 
singularly  enough  mistaken  the  very  object  of 
the  schools  which  he  so  hastily  condemns.  He 
supposes,  that  they  were  principally  designed 
to  instruct  children  in  the  elementary  branches 
of  an  English  education,  and  that  first  day 
schools  are  to  be  substituted  for  others  as  a 
matter  of  economy  !    The  fact  is,  that  litera 
ry  instruction  formed  no  part  of  the  plan  of  the 
sciiools  noticed  in  "The  Friend,"  except  so  far 
as  it  may  be  necessary  to  prepare  a  few  of  the 
scholars  to  derive  advantage  from  the  exercises 
of  a  religious  tendency.    The  object  of  these 
institutions   is  entirely  distinct  from  that  of 
common  schools,  and  I  know  of  no  existing 
provision  by  which  that  object  can  be  obtained 
by  all  the  children  of  Friends.    While  they 
furnish  to  those  who  are  deprived  of  religious 
instruction  at  home  the  means  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  our  doctrines  and  principles,  they 
must  tend  to  confirm  those  principles  in  others 
who  enjoy  that  inestimable  blessing.    Nor  can 
they  be  said  essentially  to  interfere  with  that 
"  social  and  secluded  intercourse"  upon  which 
frrcat  stress  ought  unquestionably  to  be  laid. 
The  hours  devoted  to  them  form  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  day,  and  I  can  conceive  of  no 
stronger  evidence  of  a  proper  sense  of  parental 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  an  individual,  than 
the  devotion  of  a  part  of  his  time  to  the  desti- 
tute children  of  his  fcllov/  members,  nor  any  at- 
titude in  which  a  parent  can  be  presented  to  bis 


family,  more  conducive  to  a  sense  of  filial  duty, 
than  when  engaged  in  such 

 little,  nameless,  unremembered  acta 

Of  kiudnees  and  of  love. 

Raikes. 

For  the  Frieod. 

Extract  from  a  Letter  to  a  young  gentleman, 
attributed  to  Sir  James  Macintosh. 
"  It  is  the  nature  of  religion  to  preserve  un 
broken  that  secret  chain  by  which  men  are 
united,  and  as  it  were  bound  together;  yet  how 
do  you  do  this  if  you  are  either  forging  doubts 
yourself,  or  listening  to  them  who  forge  doubts 
of  the  existence,  or  authenticity  of  religion  ? 
It  is  the  great  aim  of  those  who  would  over 
turn  the  peace  and  order  of  mankind  to  under- 
mine the  foundations  of  religion,  by  starting 
doubts,  and  proposing  questions;  which,  being 
artfully  calculated  for  every  turn,  are  apt  to 
dazzle  and  confound  the  commonapprehension, 
like  that  famous  question  of  the  Elean  philoso- 
pher, can  there  be  any  such  thing  as  motion, 
since  a  thing  cannot  move  where  it  is,  nor 
where  it  is  not  ?    Yet  by  questions  of  an  equ- 
ally foolish  and  unmanly  nature,  do  many  men 
of  no  inferior  learning  or  capacity  suffer  their 
time  and  their  attention  to  be  miserably  wasted. 
But,  do  you  not  perceive  the  mischievous  ten- 
dency of  such  questions  ?    Do  you  not  see  that 
by  rendering  every  principle  doubtful,  they 
loosen  all  those  sacred  obligations  by  which 
men  are  kept  within  the  bounds  of  duty  and 
subordination  ?    Give  me  leave  to  say,  it  is  a 
weak  pretence  that  is  made  use  of  by  those 
who  are  thus  unworthily  engaged,  that  they  are 
searching  after  truth,  and  indeed  it  is  merely  a 
pretence;  for  it  is  curious  enough  to  observe, 
that  many  of  these  searchers  after  truth  are 
men  who  have  been  employed  near  half  a 
century   in  this  pretended  pursuit,  and  yet 
have  they  not  settled  one  single  principle,  nay, 
they  are  more  full  than  ever  of  doubt,  and 
conjectures  ;  and  as  age  and  fatigue  have  ex- 
hausted their  strength  and  robbed  them  of  their 
wit,  their  questions  gain  in  childishness  and 
folly  what  they  lose  in  subtlety  and  invention. 
Nor  is  this  a  single  case;  I  never  in  my  life, 
met  with  an  old  searcher  after  truth,  but  I 
found  him  at  once  the  most  wretched  and 
contemptible  of   all  earthly  beings.  The 
fact  is,  the  men  I  mean,  are  not  searching 
after  the  truth  ;  for  where  is  it  to  be  found  ?  or 
who  is  to  be  the  judge  of  it,  when  every  certain 
principle  is  shaken  or  overthrown  by  which 
the  decision  is  to  be  made  ?    They  have  rob- 
bed their  own  minds  of  a  resting  place,  and 
they  would  reduce  the  minds  of  others  to  the 
same  unhappy  and  unsettled  condition;  with 
this  spirit  they  attack  every  sentiment  whereon 
men  have  been  accustomed  to  rely;  and  as 
words  are  the  common  tnediuin  through  which 
deas  are  delivered,  they  play  upon  the  mean- 
ng  of  words  till  they  have  thrown  every  thing 
mto  that  confusion  which,  unfortunately  for 
themselves  and  others,  is  so  congenial  with 
their   dcl)a8cd   inclinations.     The  propoira- 
tion  of  doubt  with  respect  to  religion,  is  at  all 
times  an  injudicious,  and  frequently  becomes 
an  immoral  act.    He  who  seeks  to  destroy  a 
system,  by  an  adherence  to  the  pure  principles 
of  which  mankind  may  be  kept  in  peace  and 


virtue  (how  delusive  soever  he  may  esteem 
that  system  to  be)  without  proposing  a  better 
for  that  important  purpose,  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  enemy  to  the  public  welfare. 
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THE  JOURNAL  OF  HEALTH. 
On  the  first  appearance  of  this  periodical, 
although  the  liberality  and  disinterested  bene- 
volence of  its  plan  strongly  recommended  it 
to  approbation,  we  could  not  but  feel  some 
misgivings  as  to  the  question  of  expediency. 
Whether  in  religion,  or  politics,  or  physic — 
to  every  sort  of  quackery  we  have  the  most 
decided  repugnance,  and  it  appeared  to  us  pos- 
sible, that  while  the  conductors  of  this  journal 
were  protesting  against  nostrum  venders,  and 
quack  medicines,  they  might  themselves  be 
implicated  in  the  guilt  of  promoting  charlata- 
nism. In  our  humble  opinion,  it  is  well  for 
the  community  at  large,  when  the  practice  of 
medicine  is,  for  the  most  part,  restricted  to 
professional  men,  and  we  have  long  been  con- 
vinced that  much  serious  mischief  has  resulted 
from  the  reading  of  Buchan  and  such  like 
productions — by  the  temerity  of  some,  who 
with  the  smattering  thus  acquired,  undertake 
to  give  advice,  and  the  morbid  sensibility  of 
others,  nourished  and  increased  by  pouring 
over  the  descriptions  of  symptoms,  until  they 
fancy  themselves  really  diseased.  It  seemed 
to  us  that  without  a  vigilant  exercise  of  the 
soundest  discretion,  similar  ill  consequences 
would  be  likely  to  flow  from  the  undertaking 
under  notice,  and  have  therefore  watched  its 
progress  with  a  considerable  degree  of  jeal- 
ousy. The  more  we  have  seen  of  it,  however, 
the  more  have  our  doubts  been  dissipated  ; 
many  of  the  papers  which  it  contains  are  high- 
ly valuable,  and  being  mostly  written  in  a  fa- 
miliar and  attractive  style,  are  well  adapted 
for  general  reading.  The  two  articles  from 
it  inserted  in  our  present  number  may  be  read 
with  both  pleasure  and  profit. 


In  our  last  number  we  briefly  noticed  the  able  and 
interesting  address  of  the  Cherokees  to  the  citizens  of 
tho  United  States.  It  is  with  real  gratification,  that 
we  have  observed  its  insertion  at  length  in  a  number 
of  tho  public  journals  of  the  most  respectable  class 
and  greatest  circulation.  To  contribute  our  mite 
towards  its  general  diffusion,  we  have  made  room  for 
part  of  it  to-day,  and  intend  giving  the  residue  next 
week. 

John  Ross,  the  principal  chief  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  concludes  his  late  message  to  the  general 
council,  in  the  following  terms: — 

"  Confiding  in  the  superintending  care  of  a  kind 
Providence,  wo  should  not  despair,  even  should  we 
for  a  season  be  plunged  into  the  cells  of  Georgia's 
prisons — means  for  our  deliverance  may  yet  be  found. 
Let  us  not  forget  the  circumstance  related  in  holy 
writ,  of  tho  safe  passage  of  the  Children  of  Israel 
through  tho  crystal  walls  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the 
fate  of  their  wicked  pursuers  ;  let  oiir  faith  in  the  un- 
searchable mysteries  of  an  omnipotent  and  all-wise 
Heing  bo  unshaken,  for  in  the  appearance  of  impos- 
sibilities, there  is  still  Iiope." 
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Humble  Station  no  Obstacle  to  the  acquisition 
of  Knowledge. 

From  Vol.  Ill,  Part  1st,  Chapter  III,  of  the  Library 
of  Entertaining  Knowledge. 

Of  the  ancient  authors,  not  to  mention  the 
well  known  case  of  ^Esop,  Publius  Syrus  and 
Terence  were  both  originally  slaves.  Epic- 
tetus,  the  celebrated  Stoic  philosopher,  was 
born  in  the  same  condition,  and  spent  many 
years  of  his  life  in  servitude.  Having  been  at 
last  fortunate  enougii  to  obtain  his  freedom, 
he  retired  to  a  small  hut  ;  and  when  he  was 
barely  able  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life, 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy. 
Epictetus's  own  conduct  was  strikingly  in  con- 
formity with  the  lessons  he  taught,  at  least  if  we 
may  believe  one  of  the  stories  which  are  told 
of  him.  It  is  said,  that  before  he  had  obtained 
his  liberty,  his  master,  who  was  a  very  brutal 
man,  chose  one  day  to  amuse  himself  by  twist- 
ing the  leg  of  his  slave.  "  You  will  break  it 
for  me,"  remarked  Epictetus.  Immediately 
after,  it  happened  as  he  had  said.  "  I  told 
you  so,"  added  the  philosopher,  with  all  the 
indifference  in  the  world.  He  lived  at  Rome 
in  a  house  without  a  door  ;  and  with  no  furni- 
ture, except  a  table,  a  small  bedstead,  and 
a  wretched  coverlet  ;  and  this  even  at  a  time 
when  he  enjoyed  the  greatest  familiarity  with 
the  Em[)eror  Adrian.  One  day  he  was  extrava- 
gant enough  to  purchase  for  himself  a  lamp 
made  of  iron  ;  but  he  was  punished  for  this 
deviation  from  his  usual  habits,  by  a  thief  soon 
after  finding  his  way  into  the  house,  and  run- 
ning off  with  it.  "  He  shall  be  cheated,"  said 
Epictetus,  "  if  he  comes  back  to-morrow,  for 
lie  shall  find  only  an  earthen  one."  Prota- 
goras, too,  another  of  the  Greek  philosophers, 
had  been  a  common  porter,  before  he  applied 
to  study.  He  lived  at  Abdera,  in  Thrace,  the 
same  town  in  which  resided  the  famous  Demo- 
critus,  commonly  called  the  Laughing  Phi- 
losopher, who  one  day  met  hiiTi  carrying  into 
the  city  a  very  heavy  load  of  wood  on  his  back, 
and  was  a  good  deal  surprised  on  peiceiving 
that  the  pieces  were  piled  on  one  another,  ex- 
actly in  the  way  best  adapted  to  make  the 
burthen  rest  easily  on  the  shoulders.  In  order 
to  discover  whether  this  geometrical  arrange- 
ment was  the  effect  of  skill  or  chance,  he  re- 
quested the  young  man  to  unbind  the  load,  and 


make  it  up  again  in  the  same  manner :  this 
Protagoras  immediately  did  with  great  dex- 
terity; upon  which  Democritus,  convinced  that 
his  talents  were  of  a  superior  order,  admitted 
him  forthwith  among  his  disciples,  and  spared 
no  pains  in  instructing  him  in  the  different 
branches  both  of  natural  and  moral  philosophy. 
And  to  mention  no  more  instances,  Cleanthes, 
another  of  the  Stoics,  was  brought  up  to  the 
profession  of  a  pugilist,  hnd  used  to  exhibit 
himself  in  that  character  at  the  public  games  ; 
till  longing  to  study  philosophy,  he  betook  him- 
self for  that  purpose  to  Athens,  where  he  ar- 
rived with  only  three  drachms  (about  three 
shillings  and  six  pence)  in  his  pocket.  In  these 
circumstances  he  was  obliged,  for  his  support, 
to  employ  himself  in  drawing  water,  carrying 
burdens,  and  other  such  humble  and  laborious 
occupations.  He  continued,  however,  to  pro- 
ceed with  his  studies  at  the  same  time,  bringing 
his  fee  of  an  obolus,  or  penny,  every  day  to  his 
master,  Zeno,  with  great  punctuality.  On  the 
death  of  Zeno,  he  succeeded  him  in  his  school, 
but  still  continued  his  menial  labours  as  usual. 
"  I  draw  water,"  he  was  wont  to  say,  "  and  do 
any  other  sort  of  work  which  presents  itself, 
that  I  may  give  myself  up  to  philosophy,  with- 
out being  a  burthen  to  any  one."  He  was  so 
poor,  indeed,  that  the  wind  having  blown  aside 
his  mantle  one  day  when  he  happened  to  be 
present  at  one  of  the  public  shows,  his  fellow 
citizens  perceived  that  he  had  no  tunic,  or  under 
garment,  and  gave  him  one.  He  was  always 
treated,  notwithstanding  his  poverty,  with  the 
greatest  respect  at  Athens. 

[n  modern  times  we  have  many  examples, 
also,  of  persons,  whom  the  love  of  knowledge 
has  found  in  the  lowest  obscurity,  and  who  have 
possessed  themselves  of  the  highest  acquire- 
ments in  science  or  literature,  in  spite  of  every 
disadvantage  of  birth.  Heyne,  as  we  have 
mentioned,  was  the  son  of  a  weaver.  So  was 
the  Abbe  Hauy,  who  died  in  Paris  a  few  years 
ago,  celebrated  for  his  writings  and  discoveries 
in  Crystnllography — a  science,  indeed,  of 
which  he  may  be  almost  considered  as  the 
founder.  It  is  the  science  which  treats  of  those 
curious  regular  figures  which  so  many  solid 
bodies  are  found  to  possess  in  their  natural 
state,  or  which  they  may  be  made  to  assume 
artificially,  by  dissolving  or  fusing  them,  and 
then  allowing  their  particles  to  return  to  a  state 
of  solidity,  which  latter  i)rocess  is  called  their 
crystallization.  Now  it  happens  that  the  same 
substance  is  not  found  to  have  always  the  same 
figure  externally  when  in  a  crystallized  state, 
but  is  susceptible  of  several  different  forms, 
some  of  which  do  not  appear  at  first  to  have 
any  resemblance  to  each  other.  All  preceding 
enquirers  had  been  very  much  perplexed  by 
this  circumstance,  in  their  attempts  to  establish 


a  theory  of  crystallized  bodies  ;  and  various 
princi[)les  had  been  successively  adopted  and 
rejected  as  tiie  foundations  of  a  scientific  ar- 
rangement of  them.  At  length  the  attention 
of  Hauy  was  directed  to  the  subject,  by  having 
accidentally  picked  up  an  uncommonly  beau- 
tiful specimen  of  calcareous  spar,  which  pre- 
sented the  figure  of  a  six-sided  prism,  and  had 
been  detached  from  a  group  of  similar  crystals. 
By  trying  to  split  the  specimen  in  various 
directions  with  the  blade  of  a  knife,  and  dividing 
it  only  where  he  found  a  natural  joint,  he  at 
last  reduced  it  to  the  form  of  a  rhomboid,  or 
oblongated  cube,  which  it  retained  in  spite  of 
all  subsequent  sections.  Now  this  is  exactly 
the  form  in  which  another  calcareous  spar, 
called  Iceland  spar,  is  commonly  found  ; 
whence  Hauy  wrs  led  to  suspect  that,  by  the 
application  of  the  process  he  had  employed, 
all  crystallized  substances  of  the  same  species 
might  be  reduced  to  the  same  primitive  form. 
This  idea  he  performed  with  exceeding  inge- 
nuity, till  by  means,  not  only  of  his  unparalleled 
dexterity  in  the  dissection  of  crystals,  but  of  a 
most  masterly  combination  of  algebraical  and 
geometrical  reasoning,  he  rested  his  theory 
upon  grounds  which  would  almost  lead  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  principle  is  of  universal 
application,  and  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  strip 
them  of  their  external  coatings  to  discover  the 
same  radical  figure  in  all  crystals  of  the  same 
species. 

But,  to  proceed  :  the  celebrated  Winckel- 
man,  one  of  the  most  distinguishetl  writers  on 
classic  antiquities  and  the  fine  arts  that  modern 
times  have  produced,  was  the  son  of  a  shoe- 
maker. Plis  father,  after  vainly  endeavouring 
for  some  time,  at  the  expense  of  many  sacrifices, 
to  give  him  a  learned  education,  was  at  length 
obliged,  from  age  and  ill  health,  to  retire  to  an 
hospital,  where  he  was,  in  his  turn,  supported 
for  several  years  in  pai't  by  the  hard  labours  of 
his  son,  who,  aided  by  the  kindness  of  his  pro- 
fessors, contrived  to  keep  himself  at  college, 
chiefly  by  teaching  some  of  his  younger  or  less 
advanced  fellow  students.  Bartholomew  Ar- 
nigo,  an  Italian  poet  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
of  considerable  genius  and  learning,  followed 
his  father's  trade  of  a  blacksmith  till  he  was 
eighteen  years  old,  when  he  began  of  his  own 
accord  to  apply  to  his  studies,  ^nd  by  availing 
himself  of  the  aid  sometimes  of  one  friend,  and 
sometimes  of  another,  prepared  himself  at  last 
for  entering  the  University  of  Padua.  Valen- 
tine Jameray  Duval,  a  very  able  antiquarian  of 
the  last  centuiy,  and  who  at  the  lime  of  his 
death  held  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  imperial 
medals  at  Vienna,  as  well  as  that  of  one  of  the 
preceptors  to  the  prince,  afterwards  the  Em- 
peror Joseph  IT.  was  the  son  of  a  poor  peasant 
of  Champagne,  and  lost  his  father  when  he  was 
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ten  years  of  age.  He  was  then  taken  into  the 
service  of  a  farmer  in  the  village;  but  being 
soon  after  turned  oft  for  some  petty  fault,  he 
resolved  to  leave  his  native  place  altogether, 
that  he  might  not  be  a  burthen  to  his  mother. 
So  he  set  out  on  his  travels,  without  knowing 
in  what  direction  he  was  proceeding,  in  the 
beginning  of  a  dreadful  winter ;  and  for  some 
time  begged  in  vain  even  for  a  crust  of  bread 
and  shelter  against  the  inclemency  of  the  ele- 
ments, till,  worn  out  with  hunger,  fatigue,  and 
a  tormenting  head-ache,  he  was  at  last  taken  in 
by  a  poor  shepherd,  who  permitted  him  to  lie 
down  in  the  place  where  he  shut  up  his  sheep. 
Here  he  was  attacked  by  small-pox,  and  lay 
ill  nearly  a  month  :  but  having  at  last  recovered, 
chiefly  through  the  kind  attentions  of  the  village 
clergyman,  he  proceeded  on  his  wanderings  a 
second  time,  thinking  that  by  getting  farther  to 
the  east  he  should  be  nearer  the  sun,  and  there- 
fore suffer  less  from  the  cold.  Having  arrived 
in  this  way  at  the  foot  of  the  Vosges  mountains, 
nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  his  native 
village,  he  remained  there  for  two  years  in  the 
service  of  a  farmer,  who  gave  him  his  flocks  to 
keep.  Chancing  then  to  make  his  appearance 
at  the  hut  of  a  hermit,  ths  recluse  was  so  much 
struck  by  the  intelligence  of  his  answers,  that 
he  proposed  he  siiould  take  up  his  abode  with 
him,  and  share  his  labours,  an  offer  which  Duval 
gladly  accepted.  Here  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  reading  a  few  books,  chiefly  of  a  devotional 
description,  and,  after  some  time',  was  sent  with 
a  letter  of  recommendation  from  his  master  to 
another  hermitage,  or  religious  house,  near 
Luneville,  the  inmates  of  which  set  him  to  take 
charge  of  their  little  herd  of  cattle,  consisting 
only  of  five  or  six  cows,  while  one  of  them  took 
the  trouble  of  teaching  him  to  write.  He  had 
a  few  books  at  command,  which  he  perused 
with  great  eagerness.  He  sometimes,  too, 
procured  a  little  money  by  the  produce  of  his 
skill  and  activity  in  the  chase,  and  this  he  al- 
ways bestowed  in  the  purchase  of  books.  One 
day,  while  pursuing  this  occupation,  lie  was 
lucky  enough  to  find  a  gold  seal,  which  had 
been  dropt  by  an  English  traveller  of  the  name 
of  Foster.  Upon  this  gentleman  coming  to 
claim  his  property,  Duval  jestingly  told  him  he 
should  not  have  the  seal,  unless  he  could  des- 
cribe the  armorial  bearings  on  it  in  correct 
lieraldic  phrase.  Surprised  at  any  appearance 
of  an  acquaintance  with  such  subjects  in  the 
poor  cow-herd,  Foster,  who  was  a  lawyer,  en- 
tered into  conversation  with  him,  and  was  so 
much  struck  by  his  information  and  intelligence, 
that  lie  both  supplied  him  with  a  number  of 
books  and  majxH,  and  instructed  him  in  the 
manner  of  studying  them.  Some  time  after  this, 
lie  was  found  by  another  stranger  sitting  at 
the  foot  of  a  tr^c,  and  ap[)arcntiy  absorbed  in 
the  contemplation  of  a  map  which  lay  before 
him.  Upon  being  asked  what  he  was  about, 
he  icplied  that  he  was  studying  geography. 
And  "  whereabouts  in  the  study  may  ygu  be 
at  present?"  inquired  the  stranger.  "  I  am 
seeking  the  way  to  Quebec,"  answered  Duval. 
"  To  Quebec  ?  What  sliould  you  want  there?" 
"  I  wish  to  go  to  continue  my  studies  at  the 
university  oi  tiiat  city."  The  stranger  belonged 
to  the  establishment  of  the  princes  of  liOrrainc, 
who,  returning  from  the  chase,  came  up  with 


their  suite  at  the  moment;  and  the  result  was, 
that  after  putting  a  great  many  questions  to 
Duval,  they  were  so  delighted  with  the  vivacity 
of  his  replies,  that  they  proposed  to  send  him 
imnnediately  to  a  Jesuit's  college  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Here  he  continued  for  some  time, 
until  he  was  at  last  taken  by  his  patron  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  afterwards  the  Emperor 
Francis  I.,  to  Paris,  where  he  speedily  distin- 
guished himself,  and  eventually  acquired  a  high 
place  among  the  literary  men  of  the  day.  He 
never  forgot,  however,  either  his  early  bene- 
factors, or  departed  from  that  simplicity  of 
character  and  manners  which  the  humble  na- 
ture of  his  origin  and  first  fortunes  had  given' 
him.  It  is  gratifying  indeed  to  have  to  tell, 
that  even  after  he  had  become  a  courtier,  and 
was  living  in  intimate  familiarity  with  the  em- 
peror, he  took  a  journey  to  his  native  village, 
purchased  a  cottage  in  which  his  father  had 
lived,  and  erected  on  its  site  at  his  own  expense 
a  commodious  dwelling-house  for  the  parish 
schoolmaster.  He  always  kept  up  a  correspon- 
dence, too,  with  the  good  hermit  at  Luneville; 
and,  in  particular,  on  paying  a  visit  to  Brother 
Marin,  who  had  taught  him  writing,  and  not 
finding  his  hut  so  comfortable  as  he  could  have 
wished,  left  with  him  a  sum  of  money  to  re- 
build it. 

For  the  Friend. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  are  few 
persons  of  enlightened  and  benevolent  under- 
standings— few,  who,  as  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try, and  members  of  its  government,  feel  desi- 
rous that  our  national  conduct  may  at  all  times 
be  characterized  for  its  honour  and  integrity, 
who  do  not  feel  deeply  interested  in  the  fate  of 
the  Cherokees. 

The  "  British  Spy,"  a  work  containing  much 
moral  and  political  observation,  and  thought 
highly  creditable  to  the  literature  of  this  coun- 
try, has  pathetically  touched  upon  the  charac- 
ter and  situation  of  our  Indians,  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  whites  toward  them.  The  follow- 
ing sentiments  upon  this  subject,  in  my  opinion 
so  forcibly  and  touchingly  expressed,  seem  ap- 
propriate to  what  is  at  this  time  going  forward 
in  relation  to  this  interesting  people.  A. 

"  Poor  Indians!  Where  are  they  now?  In- 
deed, my  dear  S*****,  this  is  a  truly  afflicting 
consideration.  The  people  here  may  say  what 
they  please;  but  on  the  principles  of  eternal 
truth  and  justice,  they  have  no  right  to  this 
country.  They  say  that  they  have  bought  it! 
yes; — of  whom?  Of  the  poor  trembling  na- 
tives, who  knew  that  refusal  woulil  be  vain; 
and  who  strove  to  make  a  merit  of  necessity, 
by  seeming  to  yield  with  grace,  what  they 

knew  that  they  had  not  power  to  retain." 
****** 

"  Yet  the  people  here  aflTect  to  wonder  that 
the  Indians  are  so  very  unsusceptible  of  civil- 
ization; or,  in  other  words,  that  they  so  obsti- 
nately refuse  to  adopt  the  manners  of  the  white 
men.  (Jo,  Virginian !  erase  from  the  Indian 
nation  the  tradition  of  their  wrongs;  make 
the  n  forget,  if  you  can,  that  once  this  charni- 
ipg  country  was  theirs;  that  over  these  fields, 
and  through  these  fi)rests,  their  beloved  fore- 
fathers once,  in  careless  gaiety,  pursued  their 
sports  and  hunted  their  game;  that  every  re- 


turning day  found  them  the  sole,  the  peaceful, 
the  happy  proprietors  of  this  extensive  and 
beautiful  domain.  Make  them  forget,  too,  if 
you  can,  that  in  the  midst  of  all  this  innocence, 
simplicity,  and  bliss — the  white  man  came;  and, 
lo! — the  animated  chase,  the  feast,  the  dance, 
the  song  of  fearless,  thoughtless  joy,  were  over; 
that  ever  since,  they  have  been  made  to  drink 
of  the  bitter  cup  of  humiliation;  treated  like 
dogs;  their  lives,  their  liberties,  the  sport  of 
the  white  men;  their  country  and  the  graves  of 
their  fathers  torn  from  them,  in  cruel  succes- 
sion: until,  driven  from  river  to  river,  from 
forest  lo  forest,  and  through  a  period  of  two 
hundred  years,  rolled  back,  nation  upon  nation, 
they  find  themselves  fugitives  and  strangers  in 
their  own  country,  and  look  forward  to  the  cer- 
tain period  when  their  descendants  will  be  totally 
extinguished  by  wars,  driven  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet  into  the  western  ocean,  or  reduced 
to  a  fate  still  more  deplorable  and  horrid,  the 
condition  of  slaves.  Go,  administer  the  cup 
of  oblivion  to  recollections  and  anticipations 
like  these,  and  then  you  will  cease  to  complain 
that  the  Indian  refuses  to  be  civilized.  But 
until  then,  surely  it  is  nothing  wonderful  that 
a  nation,  even  yet  bleeding  afresh  from  the 
memory  of  ancient  wrongs,  perpetually  ago- 
nized by  new  outrages,  and  goaded  into  despe- 
ration and  madness  at  the  prospect  of  certain 
ruin  which  awaits  their  descendants,  should 
hate  the  authors  of  their  miseries,  their  deso- 
lation, their  destruction;  should  hate  their  man- 
ners, hate  their  colour,  their  language,  their 
name,  and  every  thing  that  belongs  to  them. 
No;  never,  until  time  shall  wear  out  the  history 
of  their  sorrows  and  their  sufl'erings,  will  the 
Indian  be  brought  to  love  the  white  man,  and  to 
imitate  his  manners."        *       *  * 

"  As  for  the  present  inhabitants,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  they  are  comparatively  innocent: 
unless,  indeed,  they  also  have  encroached  un- 
der the  guise  of  treaties,  which  they  themselves 
have  previously  contrived  to  render  expedient 
or  necessary  to  the  Indians.  Whet/ier  this  has 
been  the  case  or  not,  I  am  too  much  a  stranger 
to  the  interior  transactions  of  this  country  to 
decide.  But  it  seems  to  me,  that  were  I  pre- 
sident of  the  United  States,  I  would  glory  in 
going  to  the  Indians,  throwing  myself  on  my 
knees  before  them,  and  saying  to  them,  '  In- 
dians, friends,  brothers,  O!  forgive  my  country- 
men !  Deeply  have  our  forefathers  wronged 
you;  and  they  have  forced  us  to  continue  the 
wrong.  Reflect,  brothers;  it  was  not  our  fault 
that  we  were  born  in  your  country;  but  now  we 
have  no  other  home;  we  have  no  where  else  to 
rest  our  feet.  Will  you  not,  then,  permit  us  to  re- 
main? Can  you  not  forgive  even  us,  innocent  as 
we  are?  If  you  can,  O!  come  to  our  bosoms;  be, 
indeed,  our  brothers;  and  .since  there  is  room 
enough  for  us  all,  give  us  a  home  in  your  land, 
and  let  us  be  children  of  the  same  affectionate 
family.'  I  believe  that  a  magnanimity  of  sen- 
timent like  this,  followed  by  a  correspondent 
greatness  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  would  go  farther  to  bury 
tlie  tomahawk,  and  produce  a  fraternization 
with  the  Indians,  than  all  the  presents,  treaties 
and  missionaries  that  can  be  employed;  dashed 
and  defeated  as  these  latter  means  always  are, 
by  a  claim  of  rights  on  the  part  of  the  white 
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people,  which  the  Indians  know  to  be  false  and 
baseless.  Let  me  not  be  told  that  the  Indians 
are  too  dark  and  fierce  to  be  affected  by  gen- 
erous and  noble  sentiments.  I  will  not  believe 
it.  Magnanimity  can  never  be  lost  on  a  na- 
tion which  has  produced  an  Alknomok,  a  Lo- 
gan, and  a  Pocaliontas." 


Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

Thoughts  on  the  Uses  and  Conduct  of  Reli- 
gious Society  and  Conversation. 

"The  counsellor  of  our  doubts,  the  clarity  of  our 
minds,  the  emission  of  our  thoughts,  the  exercise  and 
improvement  of  what  we  meditate." 

Jeremy  Taylor. 

These  words  form  the  conclusion  of  a  very 
beautiful  summary  of  the  benefits  and  blessings 
of  true  friendship;  and  we  think  them  happily 
expressive  of  the  motives  which  should  regu- 
late our  communications  with  one  another,  on 
that,  which  is  the  noblest  object  of  thought, 
and  the  best  subject  of  meditation.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  rate  too  highly  the  value 
of  such  communing  among  believers.  "Out 
of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth 
speaketh."  "Then  they  that  feared  the  Lord 
spake  often  one  to  another,  and  the  Lord 
hearkened  and  heard."  And  that  travellers 
who  journey  the  same  road,  and  partake  oi' 
the  same  difficulties,  and  share  in  the  same 
hopes,  should  never  converse  with  one  anotiier 
of  the  "  better  country"  to  which  they  are  go- 
ing, of  the  hand  that  guides  them,  and  the  eye 
that  watches  for  their  deliverance,  or  of  the 
mercy  of  Him  who  has  provided  a  rest  for  his 
people,  would  be  a  circumstance  strange  and 
anomalous  indeed.  It  is  not  so;  it  could  not 
have  been  so  intended,  when  the  Almighty  gave 
(along  with  affections  and  desires)  the  power 
of  speech  to  his  intelligent  creatures;  and  we 
cannot  therefore  consider  any  society  in  a  safe 
or  happy  state,  in  which  the  name  of  the  Re- 
deemer and  the  things  belonging  to  his  king- 
dom, appear  an  unwelcome  and  chilling  intru- 
sion. We  cannot  help  believing,  that  if  one 
of  the  angel  inhabitants  of  heaven  were  trans- 
ported into  the  midst  of  such  a  society  on 
earth,  he  would  feel  that  the  conversation  there, 
however  diversified  by  talent,  or  dignified  by 
the  results  of  learned  inquiry,  was  barren,  be- 
cause unhallowed;  and  may  we  not  imagine 
such  a  being,  returning  to  his  own  region  in 
sorrowful  amazement,  that  the  uses  of  thought 
and  speech  should  in  any  part  of  the  universe 
of  God  be  so  little  understood?  When,  after 
saying  this  with  the  deepest  conviction  of  its 
truth,  we  turn,  somewhat  abruptly  it  may  seem, 
to  dwell  on  the  dangers  attending  religious  in- 
tercourse; we  trust  it  cannot  be  from  any  cold 
or  invidious  feeling,  but  from  a  very  high  sense 
of  its  value,  when  rightly  conducted,  that  we 
do  so.  It  will  not,  we  think,  be  denied,  that 
in  all  collective  bodies  there  is  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  lose  sight  of  the  object  which  first 
Jed  them  to  associate;  and  that  the  spirit  of 
party  is  often  called  in  to  aid  the  declining 
spirit  of  usefulness  or  benevolence,  or  what- 
ever else  might  have  been  their  original  bond 
of  union.  Now,  we  dare  not  hope,  that  the 
principle  of  decay  which  seems  to  cleave  to 
all  human  institutions,  is  suspended,  even  with 
regard  to  those  societies  which  have  for  their 


professed  bond  of  social  union,  a  more  devo- 
ted love  to  the  Saviour,  and  a  warmer  interest 
in  his  service,  than  is  to  be  found  among  the 
followers  of  the  world.  Amongst  the  mem- 
bers of  such  societies  theie  is  an  evident  dan- 
ger that  the  earnest  pursuit  after  personal  ho- 
liness may  be  diminished,  from  its  being  un- 
derstood to  be  the  pursuit  of  all;  and  that  a 
habit  may  be  acquired,  of  taking  it  for  granted 
that  there  is  a  progress  made  in  the  life  of  re 
ligion  in  the  heart,  when  that  progress  may  be 
only  on  some  points  of  religious  knowledge 
gained  by  the  understanding,  or  some  fluency 
of  expression  on  religious  subjects  acquired  by 
the  lips.  Against  so  fatal  a  consequence  as 
this,  a  guard,  so  far  as  it  depends  on  ourselves, 
is  provided  by  a  practical  application  of  our 
Lord's  impressive  words,  "  What  I  say  unto 
you,  I  say  unto  all,  watch."  'I'his  is  a  duty 
which  it  must  be  admitted  every  human  being 
owes  to  himself,  even  in  the  most  favourable 
moral  circun^istances,  at  the  peril  of  bis  soul, 
if  it  be  neglected:  and  the  duties  we  owe  to 
one  another,  most  peculiarly  in  the  societies 
now  spoken  of,  may  be  summed  up  in  those 
words  of  an  aposlle,  "  speaking  the  truth  in 
love."  If  this  were  faitlifully  taken  as  the 
motto  in  all  Christian  intercourse,  it  might  in- 
deed be  full  of  benefit,  and  free  from  all  dan 
ger;  for  we  should  then  be  perfectly  gentle  to 
one  another,  without  being  in  any  degree  false 
It  is  by  a  neglect  of  the  first  requisite  con 
tained  in  that  holy  admonition,  in  its  full  mean 
ing,  that  we  think  evil  is  often  done — to  the 
young  especially,  in  the  circles  of  the  religious. 
An  allowance  is  given,  and  an  excitement  af 
forded  to  the  vanity  of  their  age,  and  its  love 
of  stimulus,  that  are  but  too  much  calculated 
to  increase  the  disease;  and  if  a  malady,  so  fa- 
tal to  purity  of  motive  and  integrity  of  purpose, 
be  increased,  or  if  some  real  advance  be  not 
made  in  its  cure,  to  what  purpose  is  it  that  we 
change  the  outward  circumstances  of  the  pa- 
tient? The  real  danger  of  worldly  intercourse 
and  of  varied  amusements,  consists  in  their 
tendency  to  lead  away  the  mind  from  God,  to 
make  self  the  idol,  and  human  applause  the 
object  of  chief  desire,  and  the  motive  to  exer- 
tion. If,  therefore,  in  seeking  to  make  con- 
verts to  a  more  religious  mode  of  passing  some 
evening  hours,  than  the  tea-party,  or  the  inter- 
change of  trifling  visits  afford,  we  do  not,  at 
the  same  time,  seek  to  repress  those  dispositions 
which  give  to  worldly  amusement  all  its  dan- 
gerous influence,  are  not  our  efforts  worse  than 
vain?  Do  we  not  present  to  the  precious 
youth  the  waters  of  life  in  a  cup  of  poisoned 
ingredients?  and  may  there  not  be  much  reason 
to  fear,  that  even  in  a  circle  where  religious 
conversation  and  reading  have  formed  the 
evening's  occupation,  we  may  still  be  contribu- 
ting to  train  up  "  lovers  of  pleasure  more  than 
lovers  of  God?" 

The  conduct  of  Christians,  in  their  discourse 
with  one  another,  as  well  as  in  all  the  other  of- 
fices and  relations  of  social  life,  is  so  frequently 
dwelt  on  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament, 
that  we  could  be  at  no  loss  to  add  "  line  upon 
line  and  precept  upon  precept,"  concerning  it; 
but  we  have  a  still  more  powerful  lesson  con- 
veyed to  us  on  that  subject,  in  the  same  book, 
by  the  example  of  Christ  himself.    Among  the 


many  points  of  internal  evidence,  which,  in  ' 
reading  the  gospel  history,  we  find,  witnessing 
in  beautiful  agreement  to  the  truth  of  Christi- 
anity, few,  we  think,  are  more  important,  than 
the  character  of  uncompromising  fiithfulness 
maintained  by  its  divine  Author,  in  his  conver- 
sational intercourse  with  his  disciples.  Though 
poor,  and  a  wanderer — often  in  the  midst  of 
enemies — yet  do  we  find  Him,  with  faithful 
and  watchful  diligence,  rebuking  every  fault, 
as  it  appeared  in  his  immediate  followers;  never 
accepting  zeal  in  his  service  as  a  substitute  for 
mercy  to  his  enemies,  evidenced  in  the  reproof 
to  those  who  would  have  called  down  fire  from 
heaven  to  consume  them — "  Ye  know  not 
what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of,"  or  approving 
any  protestations  of  love  to  himself,  however 
strong,  when  put  in  the  i)lace  of  that  humility 
and  self-distrust,  which  niust  lie  at  the  basis  of 
religion  in  the  heart  of  a  sinner,  exemplified  in 
the  reply  to  the  young  man  who  approached 
him  with  the  language,  "  Good  Master."  It 
may  well  be  said  that  we  shall  vainly  seek 
amongst  all  the  histories  of  friendship  upon 
earth,  for  one  so  intimate  and  so  endearing  as 
this;  so  full  of  tenderness  and  so  free  from  flat- 
tery; but  let  us  beware  of  supposing  that  such 
an  example  was  given  without  a  moral  purpose, 
and  let  us  not  look  upon  it  so  often  in  vain. 
May  He  whose  otiice  it  is  to  guide  and  purify 
the  hearts  that  truly  desire  his  presence,  assist 
them  to  retain  this  lesson  of  the  Saviour,  "  Be 
ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which 
is  in  heaven  is  perfect."  And  may  we  each  lift 
up  insincerity  the  prayer  of  the  holy  Psalmist,  let 
the  words  of  my  mouth  and  the  meditation  of 
my  heart,  be  alway  acceptable  in  thy  sight,  O 
Lord,  my  strength  and  my  Redeemer." 


Address  of  the  "  Committee  and  Council  of  the 
Cherolcee  nation  in  General  Council  con- 
vened,^'' to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

{Concluded  from  page  357.) 
The  Cherokees  have  always  fulfilled  their  engage- 
ments. They  have  never  reclaimed  those  portions  of 
sovereignty,  which  they  surrendered  hy  the  treaties 
of  Hopewell  and  Holston.  These  portions  were  sur- 
rendered for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  guaranty 
which  was  recommended  to  them  as  the  great  equi- 
valent. Had  they  refused  to  comply  with  their  en- 
gagements, there  is  no  doubt  the  United  States  would 
have  enforced  a  compliance.  Is  the  duty  of  fulfilling 
engagements  on  the  other  side  less  binding  than  it 
would  be,  if  the  Cherokees  had  the  power  of  enforc- 
ing their  just  claims? 

The  people  of  the  United  States  will  have  the  fair- 
ness to  reflect,  that  all  the  treaties  between  them  and 
the  Cherokees  were  made  at  the  solicitation,  and  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whites;  that  valuable  considerations 
were  given  for  every  stipulation,  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States;  that  it  is  impossible  to  reinstate  the 
parties  in  their  former  situation;  that  there  are  now 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
residing  upon  lands  ceded  by  the  Cherokees  in  these 
very  treaties;  and  that  our  people  have  trusted  their 
country  to  the  guaranty  of  the  United  States.  If  this 
guaranty  fails  them,  in  what  can  they  trust,  and 
where  can  they  look  for  protection  ? 

We  are  aware  that  some  persons  suppose  it  will  be 
for  our  advantage  to  remove  beyond  the  Mississippi. 
We  think  otherwise.  Our  people  universally  think 
otherwise.  Thinking  that  it  would  be  fatal  to  their 
interests,  they  have  almost  to  a  man  sent  their  me- 
morial to  congress,  deprecating  the  necessity  of  a 
removal.  This  question  was  distinctly  before  their 
minds,  when  they  signed  their  memorial.  Not  an 
adult  person  can  be  found,  who  has  not  an  opinion 
on  the  subject,  and  if  the  people  were  to  understand 
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distinctly,  that  they  could  be  protected  against  the 
laws  of  the  neighbouring  states,  there  is  probably  not 
an  adult  person  in  the  nation,  who  would  think  it  best 
to  remove;  though  possibly  a  few  might  emigrate  in- 
dividually. There  are  doubtless  many  who  would 
flee  to  an  unknown  country,  however  beset  with  dan- 
gers, privations  and  sufferings,  rather  than  be  sen- 
tenced to  spend  six  years  in  a  Georgia  prison,  for  a.d- 
vising  one  of  their  neighbours  not  to  betray  his  coun- 
try. And  there  are  others  who  could  not  think  of  living 
as  outlaws  in  their  native  land,  exposed  to  number- 
less vexations,  and  excluded  from  being  parties  or 
witnesses  in  a  court  of  justice.  It  is  incredible  tliat 
Georgia  should  ever  have  enacted  the  oppressive 
laws,  to  which  reference  is  here  made,  unless  she  had 
supposed  that  something  extremely  terrific  in  its  cha- 
racter was  necessary,  in  order  to  make  the  Cherokees 
willing  to  remove.  We  are  not  willing  to  remove; 
and  if  we  could  be  brought  to  this  extremity,  it  would 
not  be  by  argument,  not  because  our  judgment 
was  satisfied;  not  because  our  condition  will  be  im- 
proved— but  only  because  we  cannot  endure  to  be  de 
prived  of  our  national  and  individual  rights,  and  sub- 
jected to  a  process  of  intolerable  oppression. 

We  wish  to  remain  on  the  land  of  our  fathers.  We 
have  a  perfect  and  original  right  to  claim  without 
interruption  or  molestation.  The  treaties  with  u; 
and  laws  of  the  United  States  made  in  pursuance  of 
treaties,  guaranty  our  residence,  and  our  privileges, 
and  secure  us  against  intruders.  Our  only  request 
is,  that  these  treaties  may  be  fulfilled,  and  these  laws 
executed. 

But  if  we  are  compelled  to  leave  our  country,  we 
see  nothing  but  ruin  before  us.  The  country  west  of 
the  Arkansas  territory  is  unknown  to  us.  From 
what  we  can  learn  of  it,  we  have  no  prepossessions 
in  its  favour.  All  the  inviting  parts  of  it,  as  we  be- 
lieve, are  pre-occupied  by  various  Indian  nations,  to 
which  it  has  been  assigned.  They  would  regard  us 
as  intruders,  and  look  upon  us  v.'ith  an  evil  eye.  The 
far  greater  part  of  that  region  is,  beyond  all  contro- 
versy, badly  supplied  with  wood  and  water;  and  no 
Indian  tribe  can  live  as  agriculturists  without  these 
articles.  All  our  neighbours,  in  case  of  our  removal, 
though  crowded  into  our  near  vicinity,  would  speak 
a  language  totally  different  from  ours,  and  practise 
different  customs.  The  original  possessors  of  that 
region  are  now  wandering  savages,  lurking  for  prey 
in  the  neighbourhood,  'i'hey  have  always  been  at 
war,  and  would  be  easily  tempted  to  turn  their  arms 
against  peaceful  emigrants.  Were  the  country  to 
which  we  are  urged  much  better  than  it  is  represent- 
ed to  be,  and  were  it  free  from  the  objections  which 
we  have  made  to  it,  still  it  is  not  the  land  of  our  birth, 
nor  of  our  affections.  It  contains  neitlier  the  scenes 
of  our  childhood,  nor  the  graves  of  our  fathers. 

The  removal  of  families  to  a  new  country,  even 
under  the  most  favourable  auspices,  and  when  the 
spirits  are  sustained  by  pleasing  visions  of  the  future, 
is  attended  with  much  depression  of  mind,  and  sink- 
ing of  heart.  This  is  the  case,  when  the  removal  is 
a  matter  of  decided  preference,  and  when  the  persons 
concerned  are  in  early  youtli  or  vigorous  manhood. 
Judge,  then,  what  must  be  the  circumstances  of  a  re- 
moval, when  a  whole  community,  embracing  persons 
of  all  classes  and  every  description,  from  the  infant 
to  the  man  of  exti'eme  old  age,  the  sick,  the  blind,  the 
lame,  tlie  improvident,  the  reckless,  the  desperate,  as 
well  as  the  prudent,  the  considerate,  the  industrious, 
are  compelled  to  remove  by  odious  and  intolerable 
vexations  and  persecutions,  brought  upon  themintlie 
forms  of  law,  when  all  will  agree  only  in  this,  that 
they  have  been  cruelly  r(jbbed  of  their  country,  in 
violation  of  the  most  solemn  compacts,  which  it  is 
possible  for  couHnunilies  to  form  with  each  other; 
and  that,  if  tiiey  should  make  themselves  comfortable 
in  their  residence,  they  have  nothing  to  expect  here- 
after but  to  be  the  victims  of  a  future  legalized  rob- 
bery ! 

Such  we  deem,  and  are  absolutely  certain,  will  be 
the  feelings  of  the  whole  Cherokee  i>eoiile,  if  they  are 
forcibly  comi)cllcd  by  the  laws  of  Georgia  to  remove; 
and  with  these  feelings,  how  is  it  possible  that  we 
should  pursue  our  present  course  of  improvement,  or 
avoid  sinking  into  utter  despondency.''  We  have  been 
called  a  poor,  ignorant,  and  degraded  people.  We 
certainly  are  not  rich;  nor  have  we  ever  boasted  of 


our  knowledge,  or  our  moral, or  intellectual  elevation.  1 
But  there  is  not  a  man  within  our  limits  so  ignorant 
as  not  to  know  that  he  has  a  right  to  live  on  the  land 
of  his  fathers,  in  the  possession  of  his  immemorial 
privileges,  and  that  this  right  has  been  acknowledged 
and  guaranteed  by  the  United  States;  nor  is  there 
a  man  so  degraded  as  not  to  feel  a  keen  sense  of  in- 
jury, on  being  deprived  of  this  right,  and  driven  into 
exile. 

It  is  under  a  sense  of  the  most  pungent  feelings, 
that  we  make  this,  perhaps  our  last  appeal  to  the 
good  people  of  the  United  States.  It  cannot  be,  that 
the  community  we  are  addressing,  remarkable  for  its 
intelligence  and  religious  sensibilities,  and  pre-emin- 
ent for  its  devotion  to  the  rights  of  man,  will  lay  aside 
this  appeal,  without  considering  that  we  stand  in  need 
of  its  sympathy  and  commiseration.  We  know  that 
to  the  Christian  and  the  philanthropist,  the  voice  of 
our  multiplied  sorrows  and  fiery  trials  will  not  appear 
as  an  idle  tale.  In  our  own  land,  on  our  own  soil, 
and  in  our  own  dwellings,  which  we  reared  for  our 
wives  and  for  our  little  ones,  when  tliere  was  peace 
on  our  mountains,  and  in  our  valleys,  we  are  encoun- 
tering troubles  which  cannot  but  try  our  very  souls. 
But  shall  we,  on  account  of  these  troubles,  forsake 
our  beloved  country?  Shall  we  be  compelled  by  a 
civilized  and  Christian  people,  with  whom  we  have 
lived  in  perfect  peace  for  the  last  forty  years,  and  for 
whom  we  have  willingly  bled  in  war,  to  bid  a  final 
adieu  to  our  homes,  our  farms,  our  streams,  and  our 
beautiful  forests.'  No.  We  are  still  firm.  We  in- 
tend still  to  cling,  with  our  wonted  affection,  to  the 
land  which  gave  us  birth,  and  which,  every  day  of 
our  lives,  brings  to  us  new  and  stronger  ties  of  attach- 
ment. We  appeal  to  the  Judge  of  a.l  the  earth,  who 
will  finally  award  us  justice,  and  to  the  good  sense  of 
the  American  people,  whether  we  are  intruders  upon 
the  land  of  others.  Our  consciences  bear  us  witness 
that  we  are  the  invadeis  of  no  man's  rights — wehave 
robbed  no  man  of  his  territory — we  have  usurped 
no  man's  authorit}',  nor  have  we  deprived  any  one  of 
his  unalienable  privileges.  How  then  shall  we  indi- 
rectly confess  the  right  of  another  people  to  our  land 
by  leaving  it  for  ever?  On  the  soil  which  contains 
the  ashes  of  our  beloved  men  we  wish  to  live,  on  this 
soil  we  wish  to  die. 

We  entreat  those  to  whom  the  foregoing  paragraphs 
are  addressed  to  remember  the  great  law  of  love,  "  Do 
to  others  as  ye  would  that  others  should  do  to  you." 
Let  them  remember  that  of  all  nations  on  the  earth, 
they  are  under  the  greatest  obligation  to  obey  this 
law.  We  pray  them  to  remember  tliat,  for  the 
sake  of  principle,  their  forefathers  vvcre  compelled  to 
leave,  therefore  driven  from  the  old  world,  and  that 
the  winds  of  persecution  wafted  them  over  the  great 
waters,  and  lauded  them  on  the  shores  of  the  new 
world,  when  the  Indian  was  the  sole  lord  and  propri- 
etor of  tliese  extensive  domains.  Let  them  remem- 
ber in  what  way  they  were  received  by  the  savage  of 
America,  when  power  was  in  his  hand,  and  his  fero- 
city could  not  be  restrained  by  any  human  arm.  We 
urge  them  to  bear  in  mind,  that  those  who  would 
now  ask  of  them  a  cup  of  cold  water,  and  a  spot  of 
earth,  a  portion  of  their  own  patrimonial  possessions, 
on  which  to  live  and  die  in  peace,  are  the  descend- 
ants of  those,  whose  origin,  as  inhabitants  of  North 
America,  history  and  tradition  are  alike  insufficient 
to  reveal.  Let  them  bring  to  remembrance  all  these 
facts,  and  they  ca/inol,  and  we  are  sure,  they  will  not 
fail  to  remember,  and  sympathize  with  us  in  these  our 
trials  and  sufferinirs. 


Lewis  Ituss,  pr(?siilciil 

of  tile  coniiiiittce, 
Jaoics  Daniel, 
.IiiH.  Vaiiii, 
David  Vunii, 
I'.dwurd  Guiiter, 
Richard  'J'aylor, 
Jnhu  Buldridgc, 
Suiiiuel  Ward, 
Gcorsi'  Sanders, 
Diiiiicl  (irillin,  jiin. 
.Inines  Hamilton, 
Alexander  M'Uaniel, 
Thomas  Foreman, 


John  Tiinson, 
W.S.Coddoy,  clerk, 
Going  Snake,  speaker 

of  the  council, 
James  Bi^bey, 
Dcer-in-the- water, 
Charles  Kee.se, 
•Sleeping  lUbbit, 
Chn-uu-gee, 
I!urk, 

Lansli-at-nniah, 

Chnleowah, 

Turtle, 

Walking-slick. 


Moses  Purris, 
J.  R.  Daniel, 
Slim  Fellow, 
Situake, 
De-gah-le-lii-gc, 
Kobbin. 
Tah-lali-doo, 
Nahhooh-lali, 
White  Path, 
Ne-sah-we, 
Duh-ye-ske, 
John  Ridge,  clerk 
of  the  council. 


Much  will  always  wanting  be 
To  him  who  much  desires.    Thrice  liappy  he 
To  whom  the  wise  indulgency  of  heaven. 
With  sparing  band,  but  just  enough  has  given 

Cotcley. 


For  the  Friend. 

Extract  from  an  "  Address  to  the  Rising 
Generation.^' 

"  I  am  not  so  averse  to  the  more  elegant 
studies  of  humanity,  and  so  little  acquainted 
with  the  sweets  and  importance  of  scientific 
attainments,  as  to  discourage  ingenious  youth 
from  aspiring  at  high  excellence  in  philosophi- 
cal and  polite  literature;  but  I  am  so  wellpersua- 
ded  of  their  comparative  insignificancy  with- 
out religion,  that  I  can  only  recommend  them 
in  subordination  to  that  greatest  of  all  objects, 
the  knowledge  which  leadeth  to  salvation.  Let 
all  men,  the  scholar  and  the  philosopher,  no 
less  than  the  rude  and  illiterate  plebeian,  pay 
their  first  and  closest  attention  to  the  know- 
ledge of  God,  and  to  the  duties  which  that 
knowledge  involves.  This  conduct  will  secure 
their  virtue;  it  will  secure  their  tranquillity. 
They  may  then  expatiate  with  delight  and  safety 
the  fields  of  human  science,  and  cultivate  ev- 
ery flower  whose  fragrance  and  whose  colour 
shall  invite  selection.  An  early  attention  to 
religion  is  not  only  a  duty,  but  highly  condu- 
cive to  success  in  every  virtuous  pursuit  not 
immediately  connected  with  religion.  For 
there  is  the  strongest  reason  to  believe,  that 
the  holy  Spirit  co-operates  with  a  good  mind 
in  every  rational  study  and  laudable  enterprise. 
In  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  to  begin  with  the 
knowledge  of  God,  is  to  choose  the  most  prob- 
able method  of  acquiring  every  valuable  at- 
tainment in  art  and  science.  It  will  at  least 
sanctify  and  enrich  every  subsequent  acquisi- 
tion. It  is  the  solid  ore  of  the  gold,  and  the 
adamantine  substance  of  the  jewel.  Know 
thou  the  God  of  thy  father,  says  the  royal  pa- 
rent to  Solomon;  and  I  cannot  but  think  this 
sentence  contains  most  momentous  advice  to 
the  youth  of  the  present  age.  They  are  too 
apt  either  to  neglect  religion  entirely,  or  to 
adopt  some  persuasion  which  recommends  it- 
self to  their  choice,  either  by  its  novelty,  or  bv 
the  eloquence  of  a  sanguine  or  enthusiastic 
teacher.  They  are  blown  about  by  every  wind 
of  doctrine— ready  to  forsake  the  path  in  which 
their  pious  ancestors  walked  with  safety  and 
with  peace — for  the  delusive  road  pointed  out 
to  them  by  the  vain,  the  visionary,  or  the  fan- 
atic. The  pious  practices  of  those  who  have 
gone  before  them,  are  considered  as  the  effects 
of  devotional  ignorance,  and  the  vulgar  preju- 
dices of  a  narrow  education.  Consider,  thou 
that  darest  despise  the  religion  of  thy  f.^thers, 
the  shortness  of  thy  life,  thy  weakness,  and  thy 
misery;  consider,  and  rejoice,  that  religion 
opens  a  gleam  of  hope,  a  jirospect  of  sunshine, 
in  the  midst  of  the  surrounding  gloom.  Let 
all  thy  best  endeavours  be  directed  (othat  most 
important  of  all  objecis — the  securing  of  God 
Almighty's  .Qwour  and  protection;  that  haven 
in  the  storm,  when  tlie  waters  shall  jro  over 
thy  soul.  Whatever  doubts  and  cavils  little 
witlings  and  minute  philosophers  may  raise, 
no  man  can  deny  our  absolute  dependunce  on 
some  superior  power;  and  no  man  can  prove 
that  an  attempt  to  i-ender  ourselves  acceptable 
in  the  sight  of  this  superior  power,  is  unrea- 
sonable, or  attended  with  any  kind  of  injury  to 
ourselves  or  to  the  rest  of  the  human  race. 
Let  us,  then,  fall  down  before  him,  with  the 
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deepest  sense  of  our  own  unworthiness,  and 
of  love  and  veneration  for  his  power  and  wis- 
dom in  the  creation,  and  for  his  mercy  in  the 
redemption  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

U. 

For  Ihe  Friend. 

SELECTIONS. 

"A believer  may  be  excused  by  the  most  hard- 
ened atheist  for  endeavouring  to  make  him  a 
convert,  because  he  does  it  with  an  eye  to  both 
their  interests.  The  atheist  is  inexcusable 
who  tries  to  gain  over  a  believer,  because  he 
does  not  propose  the  doing  himself  or  the  be- 
liever any  good  by  such  a  conversion. 

"  The  prospect  of  a  future  state  is  the  secret 
comfort  and  refreshment  of  my  soul;  it  is  that 
which  makes  nature  look  gay  about  me;  it 
doubles  all  my  pleasures,  and  supports  me  un- 
der all  my  afflictions.  I  can  look  at  disap- 
pointments and  misfortunes,  pain  and  sickness, 
death  itself, — and  what  is  worse  than  death, — 
the  loss  of  those  who  are  dearest  to  me,  with 
indifference;  so  long  as  I  keep  in  view  the 
pleasures  of  eternity,  and  the  state  of  being  in 
which  there  will  be  no  fears  nor  apprehensions, 
pains  nor  sorrows,  sickness  nor  separation. 
Why  will  any  man  be  so  impertinently  officious 
as  to  tell  me  all  this  is  only  fancy  and  delusion? 
Is  there  any  merit  in  being  the  messenger  of 
ill  news?  If  it  be  a  dream  let  me  enjoy  it, 
since  it  makes  me  both  the  happier  and  better 
man. 

-  "  I  must  confess  I  do  not  know  how  to  trust 
a  man  who  believes  neither  heaven  nor  hell, 
or,  in  other  words,  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments.  Not  only  natural  self  love, 
but  reason,  directs  us  to  promote  our  own  in- 
terest above  all  things.  It  can  never  be  for 
the  interest  of  a  believer  to  do  me  a  mischief, 
because  he  is  sure,  upon  the  balance  of  ac- 
counts, to  find  himself  a  loser  by  it.  On  the 
contrary,  if  he  considers  his  own  welfare  in  his 
behaviour  towards  me,  it  will  lead  him  to  do  me 
all  the  good  he  can,  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
strain him  from  doing  me  an  injury.  An  un- 
believer does  not  act  like  a  reasonable  crea- 
ture, if  he  favours  me  contrary  to  his  present 
interest,  or  does  not  distress  me  when  it  turns 
to  his  present  advantage.  Honour  and  good 
nature  may,  indeed,  tie  up  his  hands:  but  as 
these  would  be  very  much  strengtliened  by  rea- 
son and  principle,  so  without  them  they  are 
only  instinct,  or  wavering,  unsettled  notions, 
which  rest  on  no  foundation. 

"  Infidelity  has  been  attacked  with  so  good 
success  of  late  years,  tliat  it  is  di-iven  out  of 
all  its  outworks.  The  atheist  has  not  found 
his  post  tenable,  and  is  therefore  retired  into 
deism,  and  a  disbelief  of  revealed  religion 
only.  But  the  truth  of  it  is,  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  this- set  of  men,  are  those,  who,  for 
want  of  a  virtuous  education,  or  examining 
the  grounds  of  religion,  know  so  very  little  of 
the  matter  in  question,  that  their  infidelity  is 
but  another  term  for  their  ignorance. 

"As  folly  and  inconsiderateness  are  the  foun- 
dations of  infidelity,  the  great  pillars  and  sup- 
porters of  it  are  either  a  vanity  of  appearing 
wiser  than  the  rest  of  mankind,  or  an  ostenta- 
tion of  courage  in  despising  the  terrors  of  an- 
other world,  which  have  so  great  an  influence 


on  what  they  call  weaker  minds;  or  an  aver- 
sion to  a  belief  that  rpust  cut  them  off  from 
many  of  those  pleasures  they  propose  to  them- 
selves, and  fill  them  with  remorse  for  many  of 
those  they  have  already  tasted. 

"  The  great  received  articles  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  have  been  so  clearly  proved,  from 
the  authority  of  that  divine  revelation  in  which 
they  are  delivered,  that  it  is  impossible  for  those 
who  have  ears  to  hear,  and  eyes  to  see,  not  to 
be  convinced  of  them.  But  were  it  possible 
for  any  thing  in  the  Christian  faith  to  be  erro- 
neous, I  can  find  no  ill  consequences  in  adhe- 
ring to  it.  The  great  points  of  the  incarna- 
tion and  suffering  of  our  Saviour,  produce 
naturally,  such  habits  of  virtue  in  the  mind  of 
man,  that,  I  say,  supposing  it  were  possible  for 
us  to  be  mistaken  in  them,  the  infidel  himself 
must  at  least  allow  that  no  other  system  of  re- 
ligion could  so  effectually  contribute  to  the 
heightening  of  morality.  They  give  us  great 
ideas  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  and 
of  the  love  which  the  Supreme  Being  bears 
to  his  creatures,  and  consequently  engage 
us  in  the  highest  acts  of  duty  towards  our 
Creator,  our  neighbour  and  ourselves. 

"  How  many  noble  arguments  Saint  Paul 
raised  from  the  chief  articles  of  our  religion, 
for  the  advancing  of  morality  in  its  three  great 
branches?  To  give  a  single  example  in  each 
kind:  What  can  be  a  stronger  motive  to  a  firm 
trust  and  reliance  on  the  mercies  of  our  Ma- 
ker, than  the  giving  us  his  Son  to  suffer  for  us? 
What  can  make  us  love  and  esteem  even  the 
most  inconsiderable  of  mankind,  more  than 
the  thought  that  Christ  died  for  him?  Or  wiiat 
dispose  us  to  set  a  stricter  guard  upon  the  pu- 
rity of  our  own  hearts,  than  our  being  members 
of  Christ,  and  as  part  of  the  society  of  wliich 
that  immaculate  person  is  the  head?  But  these 
are  only  a  specimen  of  those  admirable  en- 
forcements of  morality  which  the  apostle  has 
drawn  from  the  history  of  our  blessed  Saviour. 

"  If  our  modern  infidels  considered  these  mat- 
ters with  that  candour  and  seriousness  which 
they  deserve,  we  should  not  see  them  act  witii 
such  a  spirit  of  bitterness,  arrogance  and  ma- 
lice; they  would  not  be  raising  such  insignifi- 
cant cavils,  doubts,  and  scruples,  as  may  be 
started  against  every  thing  that  is  not  capable 
of  mathematical  demonstration;  in  order  to 
unsettle  the  minds  of  the  ignorant,  disturb  the 
public  peace,  subvert  morality,  and  throw  all 
things  into  confusion  and  disorder." 

ADDIso^^ 

"A  man  of  great  and  real  learning  is  humble, 
he  always  speaks  with  caution,  he  pronounces 
always  with  circumspection,  he  determines  a 
point  tremblingly,  and  his  answers  to  diffi- 
cult questions  are  not  unfrequently  confes- 
sions of  his  ignorance.  On  the  contrary,  a 
pedant  assumes  the  state  of  a  superior  genius; 
he  knows  every  thing,  and  undertakes  to  eluci- 
date and  determine  every  thing.  Both  these 
men  are  in  earnest,  both  are  sincere.  The 
learned  man  speaks  very  sincerely;  for,  as  he 
has  made  great  advances  in  literature,  he 
knows  the  extent  of  it;  he  knows  that  nature 
has  difficulties,  Providence  has  depths,  religion 
has  mysteries:  such  a  man  becomes  humble  as 
he  becomes  able;  and  the  more  he  acquires, 


the  more  he  feels  the  need  of  acquiring.  On 
the  contrary,  a  pedant  does  not  even  know 
what  learning  is;  he  stops  on  the  beach,  sees 
a  little  way,  takes  that  little  for  the  v.'hole,  and 
easily  persuades  iiimseif  that  he  knows  all." 

SAr;KE>"s'  Sebmoins. 

"  There  are,  indeed,  some  points  of  scriptu- 
ral doctrine,  which  are  above  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  human  intellect.  They  transcend, 
though  they  do  not  contradict  reason;-  and  our 
finite  understanding  in  vain  attempts  to  explain 
them:  to  lift  up  that  veil  which  Infinite  Wis- 
dom i)as  been  pleased  to  spread  over  them. 
These  doctrines  are  subjects  for  the  exercise 
of  our  faith,  not  for  employing  our  reasoning 
powers  to  scrutinize  and  develope  them. 
When  we  have  carefully  ascertained  them  to 
be  of  divine  authority,  the  revelations  of  our 
heavenly  Father,  we  are  to  receive  them  de- 
voutly, and  humbly  rely  upon  him  as  the  God 
of  truth  and  wisdom.  This  faith,  this  reveren- 
tial regard  to  his  declarations,  is  at  once  sooth- 
ing and  relieving  to  our  rninds,  and  an  accept- 
able homage  of  finite  beings,  to  their  supreme, 
omniscient  Lord.  To  admit  no  doctrines  as 
divine,  but  such  as  are  level  with  our  own  fee- 
ble, limited  understandings,  such  only  as  our 
reason  can  fathom  and  explain,  appears  to  be 
a  very  unwarrantable  and  dangerous  sentiment. 
We  cannot  be  too  vigilant  against  the  admis- 
sion of  a  principle  which  has  so  evident  a  ten- 
dency to  weaken  the  reverence  we  owe  to  our 
sovereign  Law-giver;  to  produce,  instead  of 
humility,  geat  self-exaltation;  and  to  prepare 
the  mind,  by  degrees,  first  for  scepticism,  and 
then  for  infidelity."        LI^'DLEi'  Mukbay. 


For  ilie  Friend. 

On  hearing  of  the  two  English  Friends  who  are  now 
daily  expected. — ^th  Mo.  iolh,  1830. 

Far  over  ocean's  briny  wave 

The  Gospel  message  coines  again, 
And,  oh  !  may  He  who  sent  tliem,  save 
Tlirough  all  the  perils  of  the  main  ; 

In  fancy  still  I  see  the  tear 

Steal  silent  down  the  mother's  cheek, 
And  still  to  fancy's  listening  ear 

In  sighs  the  father's  sorrow  speak — 

Home,  with  its  many  nameless  ties 

Of  kindred,  country,  early  friends, 
By  turns  in  fond  succession  rise. 

And  nature's  strongest  feeling  bends, 

But  stronger  yet  than  friends  and  home 

The  hand  of  duty  points  the  way — 
To  plead  tlieir  Saviour's  cause  they  come, 
Whose  mercy  strengthens  to  obey  ; 

And  He  whose  mercies  still  endure. 

Their  drooping  spirits  will  sustain. 
In  humble  faith  they  rest  secure, 
These  never  trusted  yet  in  vain  !  — 

And,  oh!  may  we  with  fear  rejoice, 
At  these  continued  favours  given  ; 
May  we  indeed  embrace  the  choice 

VVhich  comforts  here,  and  leads  to  heaven  ! 

May  gentle  gales  the  bark  impel 

That  wafts  them  to  our  western  shore; 
And  sympathetic  feeling  tell 

Our  warmest  welcome  o'er  and  o'er  

In  fair  Columbia's  kindred  land. 

May  they  with  kindred  spirits  blend  ; 
And  e'en  may  friendship's  tender  hand 
The  "  cup  of  water"  oft  extend. 


3bb 
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For  the  Friend. 

I  have  transcribed  for  insertion  in  "  the 
Friend,"  a  few  selected  passages  from  a  pub- 
lication under  the  title  of  "  Extracts  from  the 
papers  of  Edmund  Price,  late  of  Neath  Abbey, 
Glanmorganshire,"  &.c.  There  is  a  short  in- 
troduction to  the  work,  written  by  the  mother 
of  the  young  man,  in  which  she  says:  "  When 
a  child,  he  manifested  much  religious  thought- 
fulness,  and  a  strong  conviction  of  the  unlimit- 
ed power  and  goodness  of  the  Almighty — the 
sense  of  which,  I  trust,  was  never  so  changed 
as  to  permit  him  to  think  or  speak  lightly  of 
the  Christian  religion,  and  the  instructions  af- 
forded to  us  in  the  holy  scriptures;  although 
from  the  liveliness  of  his  disposition,  and  a 
high  spirit,  he  was,  at  one  time,  in  considerable 
danger  of  departing  from  the  simplicity  and 
plainness  of  that  religious  profession  in  which 
be  had  been  educated. 

"In  the  year  1816,  he  attended  the  yearly 
meeting  in  London,  with  which  he  was  much 
interested,  and  expressed  his  design  never  to 
omit  attending  future  solemnities  of  this  sort 
if  in  his  power. 

"  Of  the  awful  circumstances  which  occur- 
red to  him  soon  after  his  return  from  this  jour- 
ney, and  the  gradual  progress  of  religious  care 
to  walk  acceptably  in  the  divine  sight,  we  find 
some  account  in  a  diary,  which  he  was  induced 
to  keep  as  an  incitement  to  more  watchfulness 
over  his  thoughts  and  actions;  from  which 
many  of  the  following  remarks  are  extracted. 

"It  was  commenced  in  the  7th  month,  1816, 
soon  after  his  recovery  from  the  effects  of  an 
injury  he  received,  by  an  explosion  of  fire- 
damp in  a  colliery,  whilst  attending  to  a  part 
of  his  business  there;  and  by  which  he  nar- 
rowly escaped  instant  death.  The  danger  to 
which  he  had  been  exposed,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  life  under  circumstances  so  perilous, 
awakened  in  his  heart  devout  gratitude  to  the 
great  author  of  all  our  mercies,  and  induced 
increased  solicitude,  that,  in  his  future  progress, 
he  might  give  the  more  earnest  heed  to  the 
right  regulation  of  his  heart  and  conduct,  and 
so  learn  to  number  his  days  that  he  might  ap- 
ply his  heart  unto  wisdom."  R 

"  25th  of  7th  mo.  1816.  Rose  and  read  a 
chapter  in  my  Bible,  as  usual.  Felt  pleased 
and  afiectcd  with  the  picture  of  Abraham's 
willingness  to  offer  up  his  only  darling  son  a 
sacrifice  to  God: — what  a  pattern  of  obedience 
to  the  Almighty  does  his  whole  life  exhibit !" 

"  26tii.  On  a  retrospect  of  this  day,  I  feel 
comfortal)lc,  having  been  preserved  in  a  degree 
of  watchfulness."  lie  remarks  on  reading  the 
Testament,  "  The  more  I  read  this  book,  the 
more  docs  it  appear  to  contain;  scarcely  a 
paragrapi),  but  some  instruction  may  be  derived 
irom  it;  and  great  comfort  and  consolation  to 
the  mind  which  is  sincerely  desirous  of  being 
benefited." 

'•  Gtli  mo.  1st.  At  a  meeting  to-day,  I  en- 
deavoured to  fix  my  mind,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, on  the  importance  of  attending  to  my  re- 
ligious duties;  and  when  I  consider  the  objects 
for  which  I  am  called  into  existence,  and  how 
little  time  1  employ  in  seeking  to  carry  them 
into  cfl'ect,  I  cannot  help  feeling  .struck  with 
a  sense  of  my  own  deficiencies.  Only  a  few 
Kours  in  a  week  publicly  .set  apart  for  the  pur- 


pose of  worshipping  the  Almighty — and  to  when  the  wind  becoming  fair  by  day-break 
think  that  even  this  little  time  should  not  bel  one  morning,  the  vessel  sailed  without  him, 


properly  employed,  is  really  grievous  ! 

Early  in  the  year  1817,  he  removed  to  Lon- 
don, with  a  view  of  establishing  himself  in  bu- 
siness. There  he  was  first  affected  by  the 
disease  which  afterwards  proved  fatal.  He 
remarks,  on  the  7th  of  the  4th  month: — I 
was  rather  alarmed,  as  I  was  going  from 
Change,  by  a  violent  fit  of  coughing,  which 
brought  up  blood,  a  circumstance  which  never 
before  occurred  to  me.  Such  a  symptom  serves 
afresh  to  bring  to  my  recollection  the  uncer- 
tainty of  time.  This  very  thing  may  be  the 
cause  of  my  death:  oh  !  that  I  may  be  pre 
pared." 

Towards  summer  of  the  same  year,  he  was 
seized  with  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  which 
l  endered  bleeding,  and  much  reduction  of  the 
system,  necessary.  As  soon  as  he  recovered 
a  little  from  this  attack,  he  was  carefully  con- 
veyed home,  where  he  remained  under  parent- 
al care,  till  towards  the  fall  of  the  year,  when, 
being  advised  to  winter  in  a  more  southern  cli- 
mate, he  proceeded,  with  that  view,  to  Fal- 
mouth, intending  to  embark  from  thence.  The 
following  extract  of  a  letter  written  to  a  young 
friend,  during  this  period,  will  show  with  what 
sentiments  he  even  then  looked  towards  the 
probable  termination  of  his  disorder. 

"  Oystermouth,  11th  of  8th  mo.  1817. 
'*  My  lungs  are  still  too  delicate  to  bear  the 
exertion  of  talking;  and  though  I  feel  it  my  du- 
ty to  do  what  appears  best,  in  order  to  recover, 
I  cannot  say  1  am  at  all  sanguine,  that  that  ef- 
fect will  be  ultimately  produced.  Indeed,  I 
feel  almost  certain  that  this  attack  will  termi- 
nate my  trials  here;  and  unless  I  can  feel  as- 
sured that,  in  re-entering  on  the  busy  world,  I 
should  be  prevented  from  giving  way  to  its  va- 
rious allurements  and  temptations,  I  sincerely 
hope  that  it  may;  trusting,  as  I  sometimes  hum- 
bly do,  that  before  it  pleases  the  Almighty  to 
take  me,  I  may  be  prepared  to  go,  and  feel  as- 
surance of  acceptance  with  Him  in  everlasting 
peace:  a  reward  far  beyond  my  merits,  and 
more  to  be  desired  than  any  this  world  can  af- 
ford. I  feel  exceedingly  desirous  that  we  may 
none  of  us  neglect  the  means  of  obtaining  it, 
whilst  it  is  in  our  power;  for  we  know  not  the 
day  or  hour  when  we  may  be  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  for  amendment.  A  death-bed  re- 
pentance is  too  precarious  a  thing  to  be  trust- 
ed !" 

"  25th  of  10th  month.  I  propose  taking  my 
voyage  to  Naples — the  prospect  appears  on  a 
near  approach  more  formidable.  I  desire  tha 
I  may  be  enabled  throughout  to  support  the 
character,  which  approaches  nearest  to  that  of 
our  great  example;  but  I  feel  that  I  shall  have 
many  temptations  to  deviate:  I  must  walk  hum 
bly,  and  keep  a  close  watch." 

"  11th  month,  1st.  I  have  given  way  too 
much  to  my  natural  volatility,  under  the  infiu 
once  of  which  I  am  induced  sometimes  to  say 
things,  both  of  myself  and  my  friends,  which 
if  the  dictates  of  Christianity  were  closely  fol 
lowed,  would  not  be  said." 

Here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  he  had  en- 
gaged his  passage  on  board  a  vessel  for  Bor- 
deaux, and  was  actually  in  readiness  to  go  on 
board  for  that  purpose,  sleeping  at  Falmouth  ; 


the  captain  having  neglected  to  send  him 
notice.  He  pleasantly  remarked  to  his  friends, 
that  he  trusted  it  was  all  for  the  best,  and  so 
indeed  it  afterwards  proved,  for  this  very  ves- 
sel was  overtaken  in  a  storm  but  a  few  days 
after,  and  foundered  at  sea.  Thus  he  was 
again  preserved  from  harm,  spared  a  little 
longer  to  his  anxiously  interested  friends,  for 
purposes,  no  doubt,  wisely  ordered  by  an 
Almighty  Providence. 

"  2nd  month  6th,  1818.  As  usual  attended 
meeting,  which  I  desire  constantly  to  do,  even 
though  I  may  not  be  favoured  to  feel  much  re- 
freshment therefrom.  It  is  a  Christian  duty 
that  ought  not  to  be  neglected  :  and  when 
there  is  a  deficiency  in  this  respect,  I  believe 
it  will  be  found  too  frequently  to  originate  in 
want  of  love  to  the  cause  of  religion  ;  al- 
though other  excuses  may  be  alleged." 

"•  5th  month,  10th.  Spit  a  little  more 
blood  this  morning  :  another  warning  to  me  : 
they  are  all,  no  doubt,  intended  in  mercy  to 
my  poor  soul." 

After  a  few  days'  symptoms  of  inflammation  of 
the  lungs  appearing,  he  was  bled  copiously, 
and  again  the  next  day  ;  so  that  he  was  neces- 
sarily confined  much  to  his  bed.  On  this  oc- 
casion he  wrote  the  following  to  his  mother, 
who  was  in  London,  attending  the  yearly 
meeting.  "  Weak  I  am,  of  course,  and  weak 
I  must  expect  to  be  ;  and  I  have  taken  up  the 
pen  thus  early  before  the  surgeon  comes,  be- 
cause it  is  probable  he  will  think  it  right  still 
further  to  incapacitate  me.  He  thinks  we 
shall  soon  get  the  upper  hand  of  the  disorder  : 
whether  we  do  or  not,  ought  not  to  be  cause 
for  anxiety.  I  consider  that  life  and  death 
are  at  the  disposal  of  the  Almighty  ;  and 
whilst  I  can  feel  a  passive  submission  to  His 
will,  I  cannot  feel  anxious  as  to  the  result. 
I  am  desirous,  if  it  should  please  Him  to  fake 
me  from  this  scene,  that  my  heart  may  be 
better  prepared  for  the  change  than  it  now  is  ; 
and  this  I  feel  pretty  confident  would  be  grant- 
ed. If  I  at  any  time  form  the  subject  of  thy 
prayers,  may  it  be  for  this,  rather  than  fur 
that!" 

To  be  condn  ;td. 


THE  CONQUEST  OF  RELIGION. 

Of  its  most  difficult  conquests,  indeed,  a 
large  portion  is  overlooked  by  the  human  eye. 
While  the  evil  done  in  its  name  is  seen  by  all, 
and  dwelt  upon  in  triumph  by  the  adversary — 
its  pure  and  holy  conquests  are  often  effected  in 
stillness  and  silence  ;  in  the  abode  of  poverty, 
in  the  obscurity  of  humble  and  retired  life. 
Who  is  there,  that  has  seen  a  true  Christian, 
in  his  life  and  in  his  death?  Who,  that  has 
seen  the  holy  calm  that  sheds  itself  over  that 
soul,  where  grace  has  triumphed  over  passion, 
where  envy,  and  hatred,  and  pride,  arc  sounds 
unknown  ?  Who  that  h;is  seen  the  bright  and 
holy  glow  of  devotion  diffused  over  the  coun- 
tenance ?  Who  that  has  heard  the  fervid  ac- 
cents of  a  Christian  prayer  ?  Who,  that  knows 
the  joy  of  a  Christian's  communion  w  ith  his 
Maker,  the  devout  aspirations  of  a  soul  which 
is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  adorned  and 
thing  but  the  truth.    You  will  state  the  case 
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sanctified  by  his  best  and  richest  gifts  and 
graces  ?  Who,  that  has  seen  the  Christian 
struggling  witli  the  storms  of  life — though  cast 
down,  not  destroyed  ;  though  perplexed,  not 
in  despair  ;  submitting,  with  humble  resigna- 
tion, to  the  correction  of  his  Heavenly  Father, 
and  gathering  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteous- 
ness from  the  seed  which  was  sown  in  tribula- 
tion and  tears  ?  And  yet  more,  who,  that  has 
seen  that  sight  on  which  angels  look  with  joy; 
that  hallowed  bed  where  a  Christian  renders  up 
his  soul,  as  to  a  faithful  Creator;  where,  with 
no  vain  display,  no  idle  rapture,  the  dying 
saint,  knowing  of  a  truth,  that  he  is  faithful 
who  promises,  relies,  in  the  last  awful  scenes 
of  life,  with  humble  confidence,  on  that  hand 
which  has  borne  him  through  all  the  storms 
and  struggles  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage,  and 
which  will  now  cheer  and  comfort  him,  in  his 
passage  through  the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death!  This  is,  not  what  Christianity  can 
do,  but  what  it  does,  day  by  day  ;  not  what  it 
does  for  the  learned  and  enlightened  Christian 
only,  but  what  it  does,  to  shed  light  and  joy 
over  the  humble  abode  of  the  lowly  and  igno- 
rant. 

The  Viper's  Fajjg. — The  fang  of  a  viper 
is  a  clear  and  curious  example  of  mechanical 
contrivance.  It  is  a  perforated  tooth,  loose  at 
the  root ;  in  its  quiet  state  lying  down  flat  upon 
the  jaw,  but  furnished  with  a  muscle,  which 
with  a  jerk,  and  by  the  pluck  as  it  were  of  a 
string,  suddenly  erects  it.  Under  the  tooth, 
close  to  its  root,  and  communicating  with  the 
perforation,  lies  a  small  bag  containing  the 
venom.  When  the  fang  is  raised,  the  closing 
of  the  jaw  presses  its  root  against  the  bag  un- 
derneath ;  and  the  force  of  this  compression 
sends  out  the  fluid,  and  with  a  considerable 
impetus,  through  the  tube  in  the  middle  of  the 
tooth.  What  more  unequivocal  or  effectual 
apparatus  could  be  devised,  for  the  double 
purpose  of  at  once  inflicting  the  wound  and 
injecting  the  poison  ?  Yet,  though  lodged  in 
the  mouth,  it  is  so  constituted,  as  in  its  offensive 
and  quiescent  state,  not  to  interfere  with  the 
animal's  ordinary  office  of  receiving  its  food. 
It  has  been  observed,  also,  that  none  of  the 
harmless  serpents,  the  black  snake,  the  blind 
worm,  &c.  have  these  fangs,  but  teeth  of  an 
equal  size  ;  not  moveable  as  this  is,  but  fixed 
in  the  jaw. 


Population  of  China  and  India. — From 
a  statistical  table,  it  appears  that  the  whole 
population  of  Ciiina  Proper,  exclusive  of  Tar 
tary  and  the  dependent  provinces,  amounts  to 
141,470,000  souls,  which  compared  with  the 
area  of  surface  of  the  country,  gives  an  average 
of  103  souls  for  every  square  mile.  This  com- 
pared with  the  known  averages  of  some  other 
countries,  would  be,  China,  per  square  mile, 
103  souls;  Hindostan  104;  Austria  110; 
France  164;  England  222.  'I'hus  we  see  that 
the  so  much  vaunted  population  of  China  does 
not  amount  to  one  half  of  that  of  England, 
compared  with  the  relative  extent  of  territory 
of  each  country. 

The  population  of  India  is  immense.  The 
amount  of  it  cannot,  of  course  be  known  with 
any  thing  like  accuracy;  but  the  following  is 


probably  as  near  an  approximation  as  can  be 
made — The  Bengal  presidency,  58,000,000; 
the  Madras  presidency,  16,000,000;  the  Bom- 
bay presidency,  ll,000~total  British,  85,000,- 
000;  subsidaryand  dependent  (say)  40,000,000; 
outports  in  the  bay,  &c.  (say)  1,000,000 — 
total  under  British  control,  126,000,000;  inde- 
pendent States,  but  awed  by  the  British  arms 
(say)  10,000,000 — approximate  total,  not  Eu- 
ropean, 133,000,000 — total  Europeans,  about 
40,000. 

Heat  discovered  in  the  Moon's  rays. — 
The  following  interesting  experiment  was  made 
by  Dr.  Howard,  by  means  of  a  differential  ther- 
mometer of  his  own  invention  !  "  Having 
blackened  the  upper  ball  of  my  differential 
thermometer,  I  placed  it  in  the  focus  of  a  13 
inch  reflecting  mirror,  which  was  opposed  to 
the  light  of  a  bright  full  )noon.  The  liquid 
began  immediately  to  sink,  and  in  half  a  minute 
was  depressed  eight  degrees,  where  it  became 
stationary.  On  placing  a  screen  between  the 
mirror  and  the  moon,  it  rose  again  to  the  same 
level,  and  was  again  depressed  on  removing 
the  obstacle."  This  experiment  was  repeated 
several  times,  in  the  presence  of  some  of  Dr. 
H's  friends,  and  always  with  the  same  result. 

Longevity. — Most  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers might  be  named  as  patterns  of  her.lth, 
temperance,  and  long  life.  Pythagoras,  in  par- 
ticular, restricted  himself  to  vegetable  food 
altogether,  his  dinner  beiijg  bread,  honey,  and 
water.  His  followers  adopted  the  same  diet. 
It  is  well  known,  also,  that  the  early  Christians 
were  remarkable  for  temperance,  and  for  lon- 
gevity too.  Matthew,  for  example,  according 
to  Clement,  lived  upon  vegetable  diet.  The 
eastern  Christians,  who  retired  from  per- 
secution into  the  deserts  of  Egypt  and  Arabia, 
allowed  themselves  but  twelve  ounces  of  bread 
per  day,  as  their  only  solid  food,  and  water 
alone  for  drink,  yet  they  lived  long  and  happy. 
St.  Anthony  lived  105  years;  James  the  Her- 
mit, 104;  Jerome,  lOO;  Simon  Stylites,  109  ; 
Epiphanius,  1 15;  and  Lomauidus  and  Arsenius 
each  120.  Galen,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  ancient  physicians,  lived  140 
years;  and  composed  between  700  and  800 
essays  on  medical  and  philosophical  subjects; 
and  he  was  always,  after  the  age  of  28,  ex- 
tremely sparing  in  the  quantity  of  his  food. 
The  Cardinal  de  Salis,  Archbishop  of  Seville, 
who  lived  1 10  years,  was  invariable  sparing  of 
his  diet.  One  Lawrence,  an  Englishman,  by 
temperance  and  labour  lived  140  years  :  and 
one  Kentigern,  called  St.  Mongah,  who 
never  tasted  spirits  or  wine,  and  slept  on  the 
ground  and  laboured  hard,  died  at  the  age  of 
185.  Henry  Jenkins,  of  Yorkshire,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  169,  was  a  poor  fisherman,  as 
long  as  he  could  follow  this  pursuit,  and  ulti- 
mately he  became  a  beggar,  living  uniformly 
on  the  coarsest  and  most  sparing  diet.  Old 
Parre,  who  died  at  the  age  of  153,  was  a 
farmer  of  extremely  abstemious  habits,  his  diet 
being  solely  milk,  cheese,  coarse  bread,  small 
beer,  and  whey.  Henry  Francisco,  who  died 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  a  few  years  since, 
aged  about  140,  was,  except  for  a  certain  ; 
period,  when  he  became  attached  to  ardent  i 


spirits,  "  remarkably  abstemious,  eating  but 
little,  and  particularly  abstaining  almost  en- 
tirely from  animal  food  ;  his  favorite  article 
being  tea,  bread  and  butter,  and  baked  ap- 
ples."— Hitchcock  on  Dyspepsy. 

Prison  Discipline  at  Amsterdam  The 

principal  prison  is  the  house  x)f  correction, 
called  also  the  Rasp-house,  because  the  chief 
employment  of  its  inmates  is  the  cutting  and 
rasping  of  Brazil  wood.  In  this  place  of  con- 
finement no  one  is  suffered  to  be  idle;  and  thus 
the  government  is  indemnified  for  much  of  the 
expenditure,  and  the  prisoners,  on  their  part, 
are  frequently  reclaimed,  by  its  wholesome  and 
rigid  discipline,  from  the  dissolute  and  vicious 
habits  which  led  them  to  become  its  inmates. 
In  the  yard  of  the  prison  is  one  cell,  and  one 
only,  for  the  treatment  of  the  incorrigibly  idle. 
A  stream  of  water  constantly  flows  into  it, 
which  can  only  be  discharged  through  a  pump 
set  up  within.  The  only  means,  therefore,  by 
which  the  inmates  can  avoid  being  overwhelm- 
ed by  the  ingress  of  the  water,  is  by  working 
incessantly  at  the  piimp:  if  he  persists  in  his 
idleness,  he  is  inevitable  drowned.  It  is  said 
that  it  is  now  never  used. — Dr.  Lardncr''s  Ca- 
binet Cyclopccdia. 

Dysentery. — A  writer  in  the  Daily  Adver- 
tiser says:  "It  is  not  so  generally  known  or 
recollected  a$  it  should  be,  that  boiled  milx, 
thickened  with  a  little  wheat  flour,  is  an  almost 
certain  cure,  in  all  common  cases,  for  dvsen- 
tery.  It  may  be  taken  with  safety  in  any 
state  of  the  disease,  and  repeated  until  a  cure 
is  effected.  The  writei-  has  had  a  pretty  nu- 
merous family  for  more  than  fifteen  years,  and 
recommends  this  simple,  convenient  remedv, 
from  known  and  long-tried  experience." 

Sunflower  Oil  is  likely  to  become  an 
article  of  extensive  manufacture  in  this  coun- 
try. The  American  Farmer  states,  that  at  a 
large  dinner  party  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Baltimore,  recently,  consisting  of  gentlemen 
from  town  and  country,  a  salad  dressed  with 
sun-flower  oil  was  eaten*,  and  was  pronounced 
to  be  excellently  well  dressed,  nobody  suspect- 
ing it  not  to  be  olive  oil.  JSy  an  improved 
mode  of  extracting  the  oil,  a  bushel  of  seed 
will  yield  a  gallon  of  oil.  Land  which  pro- 
duces Indian  corn  will  yield  from  fifty  to  sev- 
enty bushels  of  the  seed  or  grain  of  the  sun- 
flower per  acre. 


Anecdote. — "  The  following  anecdote  was 
told  to  me  by  a  Senator  of  Berne.  Two 
neighbouring  farmers  had  a  dispute  respecting 
the  right  to  some  adjoining  property,  which 
they  could  not  compromise,  and  an  action  was 
brought  to  determine  it.  On  the  day  appoint- 
ed for  the  trial,  one  of  the  farmers  having 
dressed  himself  in  his  Sunday  clothes,  called 
upon  his  opponent  to  accompany  him  to  the 
Judge.  Finding  his  neigbour  at  work  on  his 
ground,  he  said  to  him, 'is  it  possible  you  can 
have  forgotten  that  our  cause  is  to  be  decided 
to  day? '  '  No,'  said  the  other,  '  I  have  not 
forgotten  it;  but  I  cannot  well  spare  time  to 
go.  I  knew  you  would  be  there,  and  I  am 
sure  you  are  an  honest  man,  and  will  say  no- 
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thing  unfairly,  and  juslice  will  be  done.'  And  so 
it  proved,  for  the  farmer  who  went  to  the  Judge, 
stated  his  neighbour's  claims  so  clearly,  that 
the  cause  was  decided  against  himself;  and  he 
returned  to  inform  his  opponent  that  he  had 
gained  the  property." 

"  They  manage  these  things  quite  otherwise, 
said  [,  in" — some  places. — Ckr.  Reg. 


The  Scorpion. — The  following  illustration 
of  a  fact  mentioned  in  natural  history,  occurred 
a  few  weeks  since  in  London.  A  gentleman 
connected  vvith  the  custom  house  found  in  a 
case  of  sugar,  in  the  London  docks,  a  small 
scorpion,  measuring  about  two  inches  from 
one  extremity  to  the  other.  He  took  it  home, 
and  put  it  upon  a  cold  plate  under  a  glass, 
where  the  little  reptile  appeared  to  be  almost 
torpid,  but  on  warming  the  glass  it  became  full 
of  life.  It  was  then  stated  by  a  gentleman 
present,  that  he  had  heard  that  the  scorpion,  if 
it  found  itself  in  danger  of  meeting  with  a 
painful  death,  would  sting  itself,  and  cause  its 
own  immediate  destruction.  To  ascertain  the 
fact,  a  circle  of  about  three  inches  in  diameter 
was  drawn  about  the  scorpion,  and  covered 
vvith  cotton  dipped  in  spirits  of  wine.  This 
being  ignited,  the  scorpion  made  every  possible 
effort  to  escape  ;  but  finding  escape  imprac- 
ticable, and  beginning  to  feel  the  effects  of  the 
fire,  it  instantly  turned  up  its  tail,  and,  with 
considerable  force,  struck  the  sting  into  its 
head.    It  was  dead  in  an  instant. 


Every  Man  nis  own  Gas  Maker. — Among 
the  many  important  discoveries  in  the  useful 
arts  in  France,  a  small  machine  not  occupying 
a  space  of  more  than  two  feet  may  be  men- 
tioned, which  produces  sufficient  gas  of  the 
finest  kind  to  illuminate  every  part  of  a  private 
dwelling.  Twice  this  size  suffices  for  the 
largest  manufactory  or  public  edifice.  We  are 
unacquainted  with  the  details  of  its  construction 
except  through  an  advertisement  in  one  of  the 
French  papers  received  at  our  office.  We 
gather  from  this  that  the  gas  is  produced  from 
a  cheap  mixture  of  resinous  and  oily  substances, 
and  is  superior  to  that  produced  from  the  best 
oil.  It  has  IK)  smell,  and  does  not  in  the  least 
degree  affect  gildings,  fiirnittirc,  jjuintings,  or 
metallic  substances.  There  is  no  gasometer 
whatever  attached  to  the  apparatus,  and  the 
moment  the  light  is  extinguished,  the  g;\3  ceases 
to  be  formed,  thus  affording  the  most  perfect 
security.  The  price  of  the  larges-t. apparatus 
is  ^400,  and  of  the  smaller  rather  le.-:s  than 
jj^'iUO.  The  committee  of  the  academy  upon 
chemical  substances,  have  made  a  favorable 
report  upon  this  apparatus. — JS.  Y.  Morn.  Her. 


Anecdote. — Mr.  W.,  a  universalist,  preach- 
ing at  the  village  of  M  ,  where  a  large 

congregation  had  come  out  to  hear  something 
new,  endeavoured  to  convince  his  hcarcis  that 
there  is  no  punishment  after  death.  At  the 
close  of  his  sermon  he  inl'ormed  the  people, 
that  if  they  wished,  he  could  preach  there 
ai^ain  in  four  weeks,  when  Mr.  C,  a  respectable 
merchant,  arose  and  replied,  "  Sir,  if  your 
doctrine  is  true,  we  do  not  need  you  ;  and  if  it 
is  false,  we  do  not  want  you." 


Melons. — From  the  great  amount  of  sweet 
or  saccharine  matter  contained  in  the  juice  of 
the  melon,  when  fully  ripe,  it  might  be  suppos- 
ed to  rank  among  the  most  wholesome  of  our 
summer  fruits.  That  both  the  water  and  can- 
taloupe melons  are  refreshing,  and  may  be 
eaten  in  moderation  without  the  least  incon- 
venience, we  know  from  experience.  But  it 
must,  at  the  same  time,  be  recollected,  that 
the  pulp  in  which  the  saccharine  juice  is  con- 
tained, particularly  of  the  water-melon,  is  very 
difficult  of  digestion.  Hence  whea  melons  are 
eaten  before  they  are  perfectly  ripe,  or  are 
indulged  in  to  an  immoderate  extent,  especially 
after  a  full  meal,  or  late  in  the  evening,  they 
produce  distension,  pain  and  irritation  of  the 
stomach,  or  affections  of  the  bowels  of  a  very 
serious  character.  To  partake  of  them,  there- 
fore, in  moderation,  at  those  periods  of  the 
day  when  the  stomach  is  not  already  loaded 
with  food,  and  to  abstain  from  them  for  several 
hours  previous  to  retiring  to  rest  at  night,  are 
important  cautions  with  respect  to  their  use. 
The  dyspeptic  and  gouty  should  erase  them 
entirely  from  their  list  of  eatables. 

Many  partake  of  melons  without  any  res- 
triction as  to  quantity,  believing  that  all  incon- 
venience resulting  from  eating  of  them  too 
freely,  may  be  prevented  by  a  draught  of  ar- 
dent spirits  or  a  glass  of  wine.  This  supposition 
is,  however,  incorrect.  The  stomach  goaded 
in  this  manner  to  the  performance  of  a  task 
beyond  its  natural  powers,  invariably  suffers — 
the  injury  it  sustains  being  often  of  long  dura- 
tion— sometimes  even  fatal. — Jour,  of  Health. 


The  Catskill  Recorder  states  that  recently,  in 
the  morning,  while  the  clouds  were  drizzling 
away  through  the  whole  valley  of  Hudsoi)  an 
abundance  of  rain,  the  sun  arose,  and  shone 
clearly  to  the  view  of  the  visitors  at  the  Pine 
Orchard,  presenting  below  them  an  ocean  of 
clouds,  extending  through  the  whole  valley,  and 
shining  in  the  sun  like  a  sea  of  gold. 

For  the  Friend. 

West-toim  Boarding  School. 
This  valuable  Seminary,  which  ever  since  its 
establishment  has  claimed  and  received  the 
watchful,  fostei-ing  care  of  our  yearly  n)eeting, 
has,  1  believe,  neyer  been  been  better  prepared 
to  realize  the  object  for  which  it  was  instituted, 
than  at  the  present  time.  The  increased  force 
with  Avliich  the  necessity  of  giving  the  chil- 
dren of  Friends  a  solid  and  guarded  educa- 
tion, has  been  felt  by  many  of  our  mend)ers; 
is  evinced  by  the  number  of  both  boys  and 
girls  who  have  been  recently  sent  to  enjoy  the 
many  advantages  for  which  this  institution  is 
conspicuous.  The  number  of  ■« pupils  at  the 
present  time  at  the  school,  or  vvhose  names 
are  entered  for  Jidmission,  amounts  to  nearly 
two  hundred;  and  as  it  is  rapidly  augmenting, 
it  cannot  be  long  belorc  ihe  .'-chool  will  be  fill- 
ed. The  committee  specially  charged  with 
the  care  of  the  .«chool,  came  to  the  conclusion 
some  time  since,  to  complete  the  design,  as 
originally  projected,  by  introducing  the  study 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  A  com- 
petent teacher  has  been  accordingly  engaged, 
who  has  now  n  class  under  his  care,  composed 


of  boys,  whose  parents  wish  part  of  their  time 
to  be  devoted  to  this  interesting  branch  of  lit- 
erature. All  the  branches  of  an  English  ed- 
ucation, including  the  mathematics  and  astron- 
omy, are  taught  upon  a  liberal  scale;  and  du- 
ring the  winter  months,  lectures  are  delivered 
twice  a  week,  upon  chemistry  and  natural  phi- 
losophy. The  neatness,  order,  and  regularity, 
which  characterize  the  different  departments 
in  the  institution,  the  care  manifested  to  secure 
the  comfort  of  the  scholars,  and  the  correct 
deportment  by  which  the  latter  evince  the  hap- 
py effects  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  gov- 
erned and  trained,  afford  a  most  gratifying  ev- 
idence of  the  great  benefits  which  are  confer- 
red upon  our  Society  by  this  seminary,  and 
give  reason  to  hope  that  it  will  continue  to  re- 
ceive the  support  of  our  members  generally, 
and  repay  the  anxious  care  and  solicitude 
which  have  been  bestowed  upon  it.  K. 
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It  is  a  fit  subject  of  congratulation  to  our 
friends,  that  affairs  at  West-town,  are  in  a  train 
so  comfortable  and  auspicious,  as  appears  by 
the  communication  on  that  subject,  of  our  cor- 
respondent K.  We  can  well  remember  the 
deep  and  lively  interest  evinced  in  the  origin 
and  establishment  of  that  institution,  by  many 
of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  our  religious  So- 
ciety at  that  period.  Perhaps  it  may  be  con- 
ceded, that  the  hopeful  anticipations  of  benefits 
thence  to  be  derived,  have  not  hitherto  to  the 
full  extent  been  realized.  -It  has  had  difficul- 
ties of  various  kinds  to  overcome — has  expe- 
rienced its  vicissitudes  and  depressions.  The 
plan,  however,  always  appeared  to  us  a  beau- 
tiful one ;  the  endowments  upon  a  scale  of 
liberality  highly  creditable  to  the  Society,  and 
located  as  it  is  upon  one  of  the  most  charming 
and  healthful  spots  in  America,  we  have  never 
vvavered  in  the  belief,  that  under  a  liberal  and 
well  organized  administration  of  its  concerns, 
it  would  ultimately  triumph  over  every  obstacle, 
bo  a  blessing  to  succeeding  times,  an  inheri- 
tance transcendently  superior  to  mere  pecu- 
niary accutnulations.  In  addition  to  the  in- 
formation contained  in  the  article  referred  to, 
we  are  authorised  to  mention,  that  two  female 
teachers  are  now  wanted;  application  to  be 
made  by  those  disposed  to  offer  themselves,  to 
Thomas  Stewardsoti  at  his  office  back  of  No. 
90,  Mulberry  street,  Philadelphia. 

Our  beloved  friends  George  and  Ann  Jones 
left  this  city  the  IGth  of  the  present  month,  on 
their  way  to  New  York,  to  embark  for  their 
native  latxl,  and  sailed  from  thence  on  third 
day,  the  2<Jth,  in  the  packet  ship  Sylvanns 
Jenkins,  captain  Allyn,  bound  for  Liverpool. 

Died,  at  Grceiuvic;!),  Cauiibcrland  count}',  N.  J.  on 
the  l*lh  ofllio  sixtli  iiioiiUi,  Ann  Elizaiieth,  wife  of 
Jolin  K.  Slicppard,  in  tlie  tvifenly-fiilh  year  of  her 
age. 
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NOTES  OF  A  TRAVELLER. 

A  series  of  letters  under  this  title  have 
been  continued  for  more  than  a  year  past,  in 
the  "  Christian  Advocate,"  published  by  A. 
Finley,  of  this  city,  which,  so  far  as  our  know- 
ledge extends,  have  not  yet  appeared  in  any 
other  form.  They  appear  to  have  been  written 
by  a  young  man  of  liberal  education,  and  of  a 
serious  and  thoughtful  cast  of  character  ;  em- 
brace a  period  of  about  seven  months,  during 
which  he  visited  England  and  various  parts  of 
the  European  continent ;  and  although  he  goes 
over  a  very  beaten  track,  and  traverses  scenes 
which  have  been  often  and  abundantly  des- 
cribed, yet  to  an  American  reader  his  narratives 
and  descriptions  possess  a  degree  of  that 
freshness  and  interest,  which  gave  zest  to  the 
perusal  of  Griscom  and  Silliman.  In  many 
instances,  objects  and  circumstances  are  viewed 
and  represented  under  new  and  different  as- 
pects from  those  of  former  travellers,  and  are 
brought  home  to  our  perceptions  in  a  way  so 
fiimiliar  and  intelligible,  that  we  seem  to  be 
identified  with  the  party,  and  to  see  things  as 
with  our  own  eyes.  We  have  made  a  selection 
of -such  passages  as  appeared  to  us  best  adapted 
to  engage  and  gratify  the  attention  of  our  rea- 
ders. Our  traveller  embarks  at  Philadelphia,  in 
the  packet  ship  Algonquin,  bound  for  Liverpool. 
April  22d,  at  sea,  he  writes — 

"  When  I  went  on  deck  about  seven  this 
morning,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  the 
ocean  in  one  of  its  most  lovely  faces.  The 
sun  was  bright,  and  the  wide  waste  of  dark 
blue  water  was  thrown  into  gentle  heavings  by 
its  own  influence;  the  white  crests  of  the  waves 
were  silvered  by  the  rays  of  the  sun — these, 
and  a  thousand  other  peculiarities,  all  new  to 
me,  filled  me  with  wonder  and  awe, 

'  As  its  billowy  boundlessness  opened  before  me.' 
The  water  within  soundings  is  of  a  dark  green, 
but  that  beyond  the  reach  of  the  lead  is  of  a 
deep  indigo  blue  colour — a  change  which  is  no 
doubt  produced  by  the  light  not  being  reflected 
from  the  bottom.  The  blue  colour  of  the  deep 
water  is  beautifully  changed  to  pea  green,  or 
light  blue,  by  the  white  foam  occasioned  by  the 
wake  of  the  ship.  As  this  foam,  if  the  vessel 
is  making  much  head-way,  is  often  projected 
in  a  broad  thin  sheet,  for  many  yards  over  the 


surface  of  the  waves,  it  often  lies  on,  or  rolls 
over  the  tops  of  the  waves,  like  so  much  oil, 
without  mixing  with  the  denser  water.  This 
morning,  the  mate  of  our  ship  saw  a  long-boat 
filled  with  water,  sweeping  over  the  waves. 
This  incident  produced,  of  course,  many  un- 
pleasant sensations.  Where  is  the  crew,  which 
perhaps  once  manned  this  boat  ? — have  they 
all  gone  down  amidst  the  roaring  of  the  waters? 
What  prayers  have  been  offered  up — what 
sighs  and  tears  have  been  poured  forth,  by 
friends  at  home,  for  these  wanderers  on  the 
deep,  who  may  have  thus  untimely  perished ! 
"  Oh  sailor  boy,  sailor  boy,  never  again 

Shall  home,  friends,  or  kindred,  thy  wishes  repay, 
But  unbless'd  and  unhonour'd,  down  deep  in  the  main, 

Full  many  a  fathom  thy  frame  shall  decay. 
On  beds  of  green  sea-flowers  thy  limbs  shall  be  laid, 

Around  thy  white  bones  the  red  coral  shall  grow; 
Of  thy  fair  yellow  locks  threads  of  amber  be  made; 

Decorations  fantastic  to  caverns  below." 

"  23d. — We  are  now  in  the  gulf  stream,  about 
200  miles  east  of  Delaware  Bay.  On  drawing 
up  a  bucket  of  the  water,  its  temperature  I 
should  judge  to  be  about  80° — that  of  the  air 
being  65°.  It  felt  exactly  as  if  it  had  been 
taken  from  a  kettle  near  the  fire — this  diflference 
of  heat  must  of  course  be  more  remarkable  in 
winter  than  in  summer. 

"  What  a  beautiful  contrivance  of  the  Great 
Author  of  nature  is  this  gulf  stream  ?  By 
means  of  it,  a  constant  and  regular  current,  or 
circulation,  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  is  esta- 
blished, which  preserves  it  nearly  uniform  in 
its  composition  ;  though  the  saltness  of  the  sea 
still  varies  with  the  latitude.  The  gulf  stream 
is  also  the  means  by  which  heat  is  conveyed, 
from  warmer  to  colder  climates.  The  heated 
water  rises  to  the  surface  in  the  tropics,  and  is 
carried  in  such  quantities  towards  the  north, 
that  the  warmth  of  the  gulf  stream  is  felt  for 
more  than  a  thousand  miles — The  tendency  of 
such  changes  is  to  regulate  and  equalize  the 
whole  temperature  of  the  earth. 

"  24th. — I  was  very  much  interested  to-day 
in  observing  the  habits  of  a  little  bird,  which 
keeps  principally  in  the  wake  of  our  ship — no 
doubt  to  pick  up  any  aliment  which  may  be 
thrown  overboard.  This  bird  is  the  stormy 
peterel  (procellaria  wilsonii).  It  is  called  pe- 
terel,  from  the  apostle  Peter,  because  it  seems 
to  walk  on  the  water.  For  hours  I  have  stood 
at  the  taffrail,  watching  the  motions  of  hundreds 
of  these  birds,  some  of  them  skimming  grace- 
fully over  the  surface  of  the  waves,  and  curi- 
ously preserving  the  same  ever  varying  curves — 
some  climbing  up  the  hills  of  water,  and  others 
in  clusters,  apparently  at  rest  round  an  article 
of  food.  The  sailors  are  very  superstitious 
with  regard  to  these  birds,  which  they  call 
Mother  Carey's  chickens — probably  from  some 
old  witch  or  fortune  teller  of  that  name.    It  is 


supposed  by  many  that  the  peterel,  as  it  is  seen 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  ocean,  lives  on  the 
water  entirely,  and  hatches  its  eggs  under  ils 
wings — I  need  not  say  this  is  not  the  fact.  It 
is  surprising,  however,  what  a  length  of  time 
they  continue  on  the  wing;  they  have  been  the 
last  objects  which  the  darkness  of  the  night 
concealed,  and  the  first  which  the  morning 
dawn  has  enabled  me  to  discover.  They  utter 
a  low  note,  something  like  weet,  weet,  which  is 
quite  audible  when  they  are  near  the  ship. 
This  some  of  the  sailors  translate  into  wet,  wet, 
and  say  it  indicates  stormy  weather.  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  this  is  the  same  species 
of  peterel  which  inhabits  both  the  European 
and  American  portions  of  the  Atlantic  ;  but 
though  much  alike,  they  are  still  different. 
That  which  sweeps  over  the  vast  range  of  the 
European  ocean  is  called  the  pelagic  peterel ; 
and  that  which  inhabits  the  American  Atlantic 
is  called  Wilson's  peterel — after  our  own  great 
ornithologist.  Think  not  that  I  say  too  much 
concerning  these  interesting  little  wanderers 
of  the  deep.  There  is  no  one,  perhaps,  who 
crosses  the  Atlantic,  but  must  feel  indebted  to 
them  for  many  hours  of  amusement.  At  sea, 
every  thing  which  tends  to  break  the  dreadful 
monotony  of  the  v.'ide  waste  of  water  and  sky, 
amuses  the  mind.  The  only  other  living  thing 
out  of  the  ship  that  I  have  yet  seen,  is  the  shear- 
water, and  a  few  gulls. 

"  This  afternoon  a  gale  of  wind  caught  us 
with  most  of  our  small  rigging  or  kites  hoisted, 
and  before  we  could  haul  them  in  we  had  our 
studding-sail  boom  carried  away.  The  wind 
continued  to  blow  all  night,  and  the  ship  to 
rock  and  groan  most  terribly.  About  12 
o'clock  I  had  just  forgotten  myself  in  a  nap, 
when  I  was  roused  by  a  tremendous  blow, 
struck  against  the  side  of  the  vessel.  The  waves 
rushed  in  through  the  cabin  windows  or  sk)'- 
lights  ;  the  ladies  screamed,  and  confusion  ge- 
nerally prevailed.  For  myself,  I  thought  we 
were  lost.  My  anxiety,  however,  was  the 
apprehension  of  a  novice,  for  one  of  the  passen- 
gers, who  had  frequently  been  to  sea,  quieted 
most  of  our  fears,  by  stating  that  we  had  '  only 
shipped  a  sea — a  very  common  occurrence.' 
After  this  I  slept  but  little,  in  consequence  of 
the  rocking  of  the  ship,  the  whistling  of  the 
wind  through  the  rigging,  and  the  constant 
creaking  and  groaning  noise  produced  by  the 
working  of  the  joints  of  the  vessel,  the  masts, 
and  the  bulk  heads. 

"  26th. — It  is  remarkable  how  soon  we  be- 
came used  to  a  life  at  sea.  The  unp]easant 
sensation  first  felt,  of  being  alone  comparatively 
on  the  vast  waste  of  waters,  with  only  a  plank 
between  you  and  death,  is  now  seldom  expe- 
rienced. I  have  been  remarkably  favoured,  in 
not  being  for  a  moment  sea-sick,  though  almost 
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every  one  around  me,  except  my  friend  and 
room  mate,  Dr.  G.,  have  been  suffering.  Re- 
ligion, as  our  friend  Dr.  D.  says,  is  the  best 
thing  to  go  to  sea  with.  A  peaceful  conscience, 
a  realizing,  firm,  and  abiding  sense  of  a  super- 
intending Providence,  will  contribute  more  to 
health,  cheerfulness,  and  general  comfort,  than 
all  the  rules  laid  down  by  Dr.  Franklin  and 
others  on  this  subject.  For  myself  1  know 
not  how  I  could  have  got  along,  or  may  still 
get  along,  in  the  voyage  of  life,  without  the 
little  of  this  good  thing,  which  I  hope  I 
possess. 

"  May  5th. — This  morning  the  mate,  at  our 
request,  called  R.  and  S.  and  myself,  very 
early  upon  deck,  to  see  the  sun  rise  out  of  the 
waves.  The  rising  of  the  sun  is  always  an 
interesting  object,  but  I  think  not  more  so  at 
sea  than  in  an  open  country  situation:  the  only 
thing  which  struck  me,  as  being  at  all  peculiar, 
was  his  apparent  nearness  :  this  I  suppose  must 
be  occasioned  by  the  absence  of  all  other  ob- 
jects with  which  to  compare  its  distance.  We 
were  all  disappointed,  and  duly  resolved  that 
for  the  future  we  would  pass  the  hour  of  sun- 
rise in  our  state-rooms,  and  not  upon  deck. 
The  setting  of  the  sun  I  have  always  thought 
produces  a  much  more  beautiful  effect  upon 
the  heavens,  than  he  does  at  rising ;  the  heaps 
of  golden  clouds  reposing  on  the  surfiice  of  the 
dark  blue  sea — the  fantastic  forms  and  gor- 
geous colours  of  different  portions  of  the  sky — 
and  the  long  and  brilliant  track  of  light  which 
is  thrown  over  the  waves,  as  he  appears  to  sink 
beneath  them,  are  certainly  very  fine;  yet  all 
the  imagery  of  this  beautiful  picture,  except  the 
last  trait,  which  is  certainly  the  least  impres- 
sive, may  be  enjoyed  to  more  advantage  on 
shore. 

"  7th. — A  dull  and  dead  cairn  has  completely 
arrested  our  progress  ;  we  have  indeed  advan- 
ced but  little  for  the  last  two  days.    It  being 
now  a  favourable  time  for  my  experiment  on 
the  pressure  of  the  sea  at  great  depths,  the 
captain  lent  me  his  assistance  to  sink  a  number 
of  bottles,  and  a  hollow  glass  globe.    The  boat 
was  lowered  down  from  its  place  at  the  stern 
of  the  ship,  and  the  captain,  myself,  and  four 
men,  rowed  off  about  half  a  mile  from  the  ship. 
From  tiie  boat  our  ship  presented  a  most 
interesting  appearance:  all  her  sails  were  ex- 
posed, and  her  graceful  motion  on  the  surface 
of  the  waves  produced  in  my  mind  a  sublime 
emotion.    She  moved  on  the  water  '  like  a 
thing  of  life.'    What  a  glorious  monument  of 
human  invention,   '  that  has  triumjihed  over 
wind  and  wave — that  has  brought  the  ends  of 
tlie  cartii  into  communion,  and  establisiied  an 
intercliangc  cf  blessings — that  has  diffused  light 
and  knowledge  and  the  charities  of  cultivated 
life,  and  thus  bound  together  those  scattered 
portions  of  tiic  human  race,  between  whicii 
nature  seemed  to  have  thrown  an  insurmounta- 
ble barrier.'    The  bottles  were  sunk  230  fa- 
thoms; some  of  them  were  filled  with  water, 
the  corks  being  ai)parcntly  undisturbed  ;  some 
were  crushed  by  the  pressure,  and  some  were 
unaffected;  the  glass  ball,  which  was  the  lowest 
on  the  line,  came  up  tvithout  sufiering  any 
change. 

"  14th. —  Yesterday  we  were  becalmed  till 
towards  evening,  when  a  strong  head  wind 


carried  us  directly  south,  and  continued  to 
blow  all  night.  During  the  night  the  mate  of 
the  ship  supposed  we  were  just  on  a  reef  of 
rocks,  as  the  water  appeared  white;  but  upon 
heaving  the  deep-sea-lead,  soundings  were 
obtained  at  about  120  fathoms.  The  white 
appearance  of  the  water  was  then  found  to  be 
occasioned  by  myriads  of  small  fish,  similar  to 
those  used  for  making  anchovies." 


To  be  conlinutd. 


For  the  Friend. 

EDUCATION. 

The  following  essay  on  the  advantages  of  a 
public  education,  corresponding  with  the  views 
of  a  subscriber  on  that  interesting  subject,  is 
submitted  for  insertion  in  "The  Friend,"  hoping 
it  may  have  a  tendency  to  remove  apprehended 
disadvantages  that  may  exist  in  the  minds  of 
individuals  against  that  system  of  education. 

"  The  objections  to  this  system  of  education 
stated  by  Quinctilian,  and  which  indeed  com 
prise  the  strongest  objections  that  have  yet  been 
urged  against  it,  consist  wholly  in  the  danger 
either  that  the  morals  of  the  pupil  will  be  cor 
rupted  by  the  corruption  of  his  fellows  ;  or 
that  his  improvement  will  be  neglected  in  the 
confusion  naturally  incident  to  numbers.  Were 
the  former  of  these  objections  well  founded,  it 
ought  certainly  to  be  decisive.  The  purity  of 
morals  must  not  be  sacrificed  to  the  acquisition 
of  learning.  But  fortunately  this  dreaded  cor- 
ruption is  far  from  certain.  The  danger  of  it 
is  not  greater,  perhaps,  than  in  other  situations; 
and  at  least  if  public  schools  furnish  the  bane 
of  morals,  in  these  too  the  most  powerful  an- 
tidotes may  be  found.  I  shall  give  the  result 
of  my  own  experience  without  disguise  ;  'not 
certainly  because  the  result  offers  any  novelty, 
but  because  it  has  been  called  in  question. 
The  truth  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  does 
not  require  so  much  to  be  discovered  or  proved, 
as  to  be  published  and  enforced. 

"  The  common  notion  that  boys  corrupt  each 
other,  is  not,  I  think,  just  to  the  extent  gene- 
rally supposed.  Its  rise  and  continuance  may 
be  very  reasonably  accounted  for,  without  ad- 
mitting its  truth.  The  partiality  natural  to  a 
parent,  inclines  him  to  believe  that  his  son  is 
dismissed  from  his  own  hands  innocent  and 
spotless ;  and  to  conclude  when  the  son  is 
afterwards  found  to  be  vicious,  that  he  has  been 
seduced  by  others  more  vicious  than  himself. 
The  son,  indeed,  in  order  to  soften  his  own 
oHence,  imputes  the  guilt  and  blame  to  his 
companions ;  and  the  fiither  is  willing  to  give 
credit  to  his  assertions  ;  to  condemn  the  school 
rather  than  his  child  ;  and  tiie  conduct  of  the 
master  rather  than  his  own. 

"  The  exertion  required  in  the  students  to 
perform  the  tasks  appointed  in  every  well  re- 
gulated school,  is  itself  I. ighly  favourable  to  the 
vigour  and  activity  of  tlic  intellect ;  and  even- 
tually therefore  to  the  interests  of  virtue. 
There  is  always  among  the  pupils  of  a  large 
school,  a  sort  of  jniblic  opinion,  and  certain 
laws  of  honour,  which,  though  sometimes 
founded  upon  erroneous  principles,  generally 
tend  to  the  prevention  of  mean  or  malignant 
vices  ;  and  such  manliness  of  sentiment  and 
spirit  is  accjuired,  as  paves  the  way  to  the  sub- 


sequent correction  of  any  error,  into  which  the 
warmth  or  neghgence  of  youth  may  surprise 
them.  Let  sound  learning  give  a  young  man 
strength  of  mind  to  conquer  himself,  and  from 
any  other  moral  enemy  he  will  soon  have  little 
to  fear.* 

None  are  so  likely  to  perform  their  duty  well 
as  those  who  best  understand  it.  And  were 
the  most  illustrious  examples  to  be  selected 
from  our  history  of  men,  who  had  united  virtue 
with  learning,  professional  skill  with  integrity 
of  conduct,  they  would  generally  be  found 
amongst  the  pupils  of  our  pubHc  schools. 

The  next  objection,  that  the  youth's  improve- 
inent  may  be  neglected  amidst  the  confusion 
incident  to  numbers,  is  founded  wholly  upon 
mistaken  notions  of  a  large  school,  or  of  human 
nature.  Order  and  regularity  in  its  business, 
are  of  the  very  essence  of  a  public  school,  and 
preserved  and  enforced  there  with  a  degree  of 
steadiness  and  uniformity,  which  can  rarely 
elsewhere  be  found.  Those  who  have  the 
superintendence  of  such  seminaries,  are  con- 
vinced by  the  strongest  of  all  testimony,  their 
own  experience,  that  by  system  only  can  appli- 
cation produce  its  proper  effect;  that  by  system 
can  any  art  or  science  be  successfully  taught. 
Nor  does  a  larger  portion  of  his  time  bestowed 
by  the  master,  produce  a  correspondent  benefit 
to  the  pupil.  His  progress  in  literature  does 
not  depend  so  much  on  what  is  done  for  him 
by  others,  as  what  he  can  be  stimulated  to  do 
for  himself.  The  teacher  indeed  will  naturally 
exert  the  greater  zeal  and  diligence,  where 
greater  numbers  are  to  profit  by  his  instructions, 
and  to  judge  and  report  his  conduct ;  and  the 
same  circumstance  is  every  way  favourable  to 
the  improvement  of  his  scholar.  The  voice  of 
the  preceptor,  to  adopt  the  similitude  of  Quinc- 
tihan,  is  not  iike  the  food  provided  for  an  enter- 
tainment ;  where  each  man's  share  must  be 
diminished  in  proportion  as  the  numbers  are 
increased.  It  should  rather  be  compared  to 
the  sun  which  dispenses  the  same  degree  of 
light  and  heat  to  each  individual  of  a  multitude, 
however  numerous  and  extensive.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  student  seldom  fails  to  be  roused 
and  fixed  by  the  attention  of  his  teacher.  The 
opposition  of  his  rivals,  the  assistance  of  his 
friends,  the  praise  or  censure  of  his  master  or 
his  school-fellows,  the  hope  of  reward,  and  the 
fear  or  shame  of  punishment ;  all  these  motives 
united,  produce  such  exertions  as  no  domestic 
teacher  can  hope  to  secure.  By  every  exertion 
too,  his  faculties  naturally  expand  ;  confidence 
in  his  own  powers  increases  by  success  ;  and 
the  pupil  of  a  public  school  often  attains  to  an 
eminence  in  literature,  which  a  youth  differently 
circumstanced  would  not  attempt ;  and  which 
himself,  perhaps,  had  not  presumed  to  expect. 
Each,  indeed,  is  aware  that  a  character  esta- 
blished amongst  a  numerous  class  of  school- 
fellows, will  be  very  widely  diffused  in  the 
world,  and  promote  his  advantage  or  his  repu- 
tation, in  all  the  subsequent  transactions  of  his 
life.  U. 


*  The  position,  to  bo  tenable,  must  be  taken  in  a 
qualified  sense — that  by  the  expression  iound  learning, 
is  meant  to  bo  included,  that  Divine  knowledge  which 
is  the  life  and  strength  of  the  soul,  nothing  short  of 
which  can  be  adequate  to  such  a  victory. — Editor. 
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Infidel  Objection  answered. 

In  examining  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  I 
am  met  with  an  objection.  It  is  said  that  not- 
withstanding the  vehemence  with  which  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity  are  urged  upon  the 
acceptance  of  mankind,  there  are  no  two 
among  the  numerous  sects  into  which  the 
Christian  world  is  divided,  which  agree  among 
themselves  as  to  what  these  doctrines  are. 
Allowing  the  infidel  the  full  benefit  of  this  ob- 
jection as  now  stated,  I  contend  that  it  mili- 
tates not  against  the  truth  of  Christianity,  any 
more  than  a  similar  objection  does  against  any 
other  system  of  religion  whatever,  or  of  phi- 
losophy, or  even  the  truth  of  history. 

Since  the  days  of  Aristotle  down  to  the 
present  time,  the  philosophical  world  has  been 
split  up  into  a  great  variety  of  sects,  each  con- 
tending for  its  peculiarities  with  as  much  zeal 
and  tenacity  as  have  the  Christians  for  their 
respective  tenets.  I  consult  history.  And  if 
I  were  to  believe  no  historical  truth  until  all 
who  relate  the  events  of  the  same  period  agree 
among  themselves,  I  should  be  a  confirmed 
sceptic  in  respect  to  all  historical  details 
No  where,  indeed,  except  in  the  exact  sciences, 
can  we  find  a  perfect  agreement^  among  the 
different  branches  of  knowledge  which  are 
taught.  Shall  I  therefore  reject  all  such  know- 
ledge as  fabulous?  This  will  not  do.  There 
are  truths  in  philosophy,  in  law,  in  medicine, 
in  history,  as  well  as  in  mathematics;  and  such 
truths  too  as  all  must  agree  in  acknowledging, 
notwithstanding  they  may  differ  respecting  some 
of  their  minuter  ramifications. 

Well,  allow  the  same  respecting  religious 
truth,  and  the  objection  vanishes.  But  in  re- 
gard to  the  great,  the  leading  and  cardinal  doc 
trines  of  Christianity,  there  is  much  more 
agreement  than  the  objection  supposes.  I  ex- 
amine the  creeds  of  the  several  sects  of  Chris- 
tians, and  I  find  them — with  but  few  excep- 
tions— agree  in  asserting  the  existence  of  one 
God  who  made  all  things  by  the  word  of  his 
power,  eternally  existing  in  trinity  and  unity, 
denominated  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost — in 
tlie  fall  of  man — the  atonement  of  Christ — the 
necessity  of  repentance,  and  of  faith  in  Christ 
— the  necessity  of  the  new  birth,  holiness  of 
heart  and  life,  and  the  certainty  of  a  future 
state  of  endless  happiness  or  misery.  While 
the  greater  proportion  of  Christendom  unite 
in  holding  fast  these  great  doctrines  of  God 
our  Saviour,  I  allow  that  they  differ  in  some 
minor  points,  viewed  by  many  of  considerable 
importance.  Now  I  contend  that  this  discre- 
pancy of  opinion  by  no  means  affects  the  truth 
of  the  system,  but  rather  goes  to  confirm  it; 
for  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  foresaw 
these  differences  and  predicted  them:  "It 
must  needs  be  that  there  are  divisions  among 
you,  that  they  that  are  approved  may  be  made 
manifest." 

As  I  said  before,  if  this  circumstance  may 
be  improved  into  an  objection  against  the 
Christian  religion,  so  as  to  prove  it  fabulous, 
then  I  contend  that  we  must  abandon  all  hopes 
of  ever  coming  into  the  possession  of  any  truth 
whatever.  You  shall  take  any  two  histories  writ 
ten  by  authors  of  opposite  political  views,  and 
though  they  may  agree  in  asserting  the  most 
prominent  facts,  yet  they  will  so  differ  in  the 


details,  as  to  render  the  credibility  of  their  tes- 
timony, in  respect  to  these  minor  things,  ex- 
tremely doubtful.  This  remark  will  hold  true 
whether  it  be  applied  to  ancient  or  modern 
times.  How  many  things,  for  instance,  does 
Herodotus  relate  concerning  Cyrus,  which 
have  been  rejected  by  others  as  entirely  fabu- 
lous? And  who  now  believes  the  story  narra- 
ted with  so  much  gravity,  concerning  the  birth 
and  subsequent  nourishment  by  a  wolf,  of 
Romulus  the  founder  of  Rome?  Consult,  for 
a  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  my  remarks,  an 
American  and  British  history  of  the  late  war 
between  the  two  countries,  and  the  discrepan- 
cies are  most  glaring;  although  they  may  agree 
respecting  the  main  facts,  that  war  was  de 
clared  at  such  a  time,  such  and  such  battles 
were  fought,  in  such  and  such  places;  yet  in 
the  details  of  these  events,  they  will  disagree 
in  many  very  material  points,  so  much  so  that 
I  can  account  for  it  only  on  the  common  frail- 
ties arising  from  national  partialities,  or  wilful 
misrepresentation  of  the  truth  by  one  of  the 
parties.  What  shall  I  say?  Shall  I  act  the 
part  of  the  infidel  who  abjures  Christianity  on 
account  of  the  discrepancies  of  its  professed 
disciples  on  some  abstruse  points,  and  say  that 
there  was  no  such  person  as  Cyrus,  as  Romu- 
lus, and  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  history  re- 
specting the  late  American  war?  This  would 
be  a  strange  infatuation  indeed. 

The  same  remarks  will  apply  with  equal 
force  to  philosophy.  Look  at  the  history  of 
this  science.  Have  all  its  disciples  agreed  in 
all  its  doctrines?  Nay,  verily.  As  I  before 
observed,  fiom  the  time  Aristotle  broached 
his  doctrine,  now  generally  exploded,  respect- 
ing ideas,  phantasms,  &c.  down  to  the  present 
time,  what  a  multitude  of  sects  have  arisen, 
some  professing  to  be  his  expounders,  and 
others  to  establish  opposite  theories.  And  ev- 
ery one  who  has  looked  at  this  subject  knows 
the  discrepancies  between  Locke  and  Reid,  be- 
tween Helvetius  and  Voltaire,  and  between 
Reid,  Stewart,  and  Brown. 

Shall  I  rashly  infer  from  these  facts  that 
there  is  no  truth  in  philosophy — that  neither  a 
natural  nor  moral,  visible  nor  invisible  world 
exists — and  that  all  reasonings  respecting  mat- 
ter and  spirit,  the  operations  of  mind  and  the 
properties  of  matter,  are  fallacious?  That 
some  of  them  are,  I  allow;  but  I  should  fear- 
fully commit  myself  before  the  philosophical 
world,  were  I  to  reject  the  whole  as  a  system 
of  phantasies.  I  am  equally  ready  to  allow 
that  some  of  the  tenets  promulgated  by  the 
several  sects  of  Christians,  are  erroneous ; 
but  I  contend  that  notwithstanding  this,  the 
"foundation  standeth  sure,"  and  that  the 
great  and  beautiful  system  of  Christianity 
is  not  at  all  impaired,  nor  rendered  suspi- 
cious because  of  these  erroneous  sentiments. 

But  I  go  further.  If  this  be  a  valid  objec- 
tion against  Christianity,  infidelity  itself  must 
fall  to  the  ground.  Have  its  disciples  "  firm 
concord  held?"  I  believe  not.  While  some 
have  held  that  matter  is  eternal,  and  that  what- 
ever you  see  is  God,  others  have  professed  their 
faith  in  one  supreme  spiritual  being,  while 
others  refuse  to  affirm  any  thing  concerning 
the  existence  of  invisible  and  spiritual  beings; 
that  is,  they  neither  aflirm  nor  deny,  say  they, 


because  they  have  no  evidence  for  or  against- 
This  is  modern  scepticism.  Confounding  A:wow- 
ledge  with  faith,  they  infer  that  because  they 
have  not  the  former,  therefore  the  latter  can- 
not exist.  Tliey  have  gone  farther.  While 
some,  imitating  the  ancient  Sadducees,  deny 
"  angel  and  spirit,"  and  believe — mark!  they 
believe! — in  the  entire  dissolution  of  human 
nature  into  an  unconscious  existence,  others 
believe  in  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments; while  a  third  class  think  all  discipli- 
nary dispensations  terminate  in  this  life. 

What  shall  I  say  to  these  things?  Is  there  no 
truth  here?  They  certainly  hold  to  some  truth, 
though  they  reject  the  major  part  of  it.  With 
them  I  beheve  in  one  supreme  God,  in  future 
rewards  and  punishments,  and  in  the  necessity 
and  utility  of  morality;  while  I  suppose  thera 
deficient  in  asserting  the  whole  truth,  and  quite 
erroneous  in  respect  to  many  other  things.  I 
will  not  reproach  them  with  insincerity,  though 
they  revile  me  for  being  led  by  a  cunning,  craf- 
ty priesthood.  Neither  will  I  aflirm  that  they 
are  so  deficient  in  intellect  that  they  cannot 
perceive  the  truth.  I  would  rather  hope  that 
they  have  not  industriously  investigated  the  sub- 
ject. They  may  have  taken  up  an  early  preju- 
dice against  Christianity  from  prematurely  be- 
holding the  inconsistencies  between  its  require- 
ments and  some  of  its  professed  disciples.  I 
therefore  pity  them.  I  would  also  invite  them 
to  look  impartially  at  this  momentous  subject. 
It  is  certainly  worthy  of  their  attention,  true 
or  false.  It  cannot  be  hastily  rejected  with 
impunity.  The  consequences  involved  in  it 
are  of  too  serious  a  character,  too  weighty, 
having  such  a  direct  bearing  upon  our  per- 
sonal  happiness,  to  allow  of  dismissing  the 
subject  lightly. 

I  therefore  cannot  let  the  little  discrepancies 
which  have  appeared  at  different  times,  and 
which  now  exist  to  a  considerable  extent,  Wind 
my  eyes  to  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  the  sys- 
tem. I  think  I  can  account  for  them  on  other 
principles,  without  invalidating  the  truth  of  my 
religion.  Allowing  that  pride,  ambition,  or 
the  jealousy  of  rivalship,  have  had  nothing  to 
do  in  the  invention  and  vindication  of  certain 
pecuharities  by  which  the  several  Christian 
sects  have  been  distinguished,  I  think  I  can  ac- 
count for  these  things  from  the  weakness  of 
the  human  understanding,  and  those  frailties  of 
our  common  nature,  which  all  find  the  neces- 
sity of  resorting  to,  in  order  to  apologise  for 
their  apparent  foibles  and  errors.  I  observe, 
in  examining  this  subject,  that  in  general  those 
truths  of  Christianity  which  are  plain  and  pal- 
pable, are  more  universally  embraced,  while 
those  more  abstruse,  less  essential,  and  which 
relate  to  the  subjects  confessedly,  not  expressly 
revealed,  are  the  points  of  controversy.  And 
is  not  this  the  case  with  respect  to  every  other 
science?  Who  will  have  the  hardihood  to  dis- 
pute against  demonstration?  Who  will  deny 
the  existence  of  that  which  is  palpable,  visible 
to  the  eye  and  touch?  I  need  not  tell  the  in- 
fidel that  one  of  his  school  has  done  this.  But 
allowing  for  an  exception  in  favour  of  one 
who  could  thus  shut  his  eyes  against  all  light, 
and  refuse  the  testimony  of  all  his  senses,  wlio 
else  will  rise  up  and  gainsay  such  testimony — 


such  demonstration?  About  other  things  they 
may  innocently  dispute. 

Well,  to  me,  as  1  have  received  the  Scrip- 
tures as  a  divine  revelation,  a  2^hvs  saith  the 
Lord,  in  express  and  unequivocal  terms,  is  a 
demonstration.  I  see  it  in  my  Bible,  and  in 
some  sense  hear  it  from  the  voice  of  God  him- 
self. Concerning  such  doctrines  and  duties  I 
cannot  dispute.  Respecting  others  1  may,  and 
yet  not  be  an  unbeliever. 

I  said  that  the  discrepancies  among  the  dif- 
ferent sects  of  Christians,  instead  of  invahda- 
ting  the  truth  of  Christianity,  rather  tend  to 
confirm  it.  I  mark  with  no  little  admiration 
that  however  widely  they  may  differ,  however 
widely  they  may  dispute,  and  with  whatever 
vehemence  they  may  strive  to  maintain  each 
his  peculiarities,  they  all  unite  in  resorting  to 
the  Scriptures  as  a  common  standard,  by  which 
their  controversies  are  to  be  decided.  Now  I 
infer  that  amidst  such  a  diversity  of  sentiments, 
in  the  propagation  and  defence  of  which  so 
many  jarring  interests  are  created,  such  is  the 
grasp  which  truth  has  upon  the  understanding, 
that  they  will  not  lei  it  go,  even  at  the  risk  of 
life.  I  think  I  perceive  in  this  conflict,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  majesty  and  power  of  truth  sway- 
ing the  understanding  and  will  to  its  dictates; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  weakness  and  frailty 
of  human  nature,  contending  with  each  other, 
and  striving  for  the  mastery.  I  can  account 
for  this  contention  without  attributing  falsity 
to  the  system,  by  marking  the  workings  of  my 
own  heart,  in  which  I  find  all  these  weaknesses, 
which,  unless  timely  overruled  by  a  power  su- 
perior to  myself,  would  lead  me  astray. 

O,  how  powerfully,  how  eloquently,  with 
what  mighty  arguments,  do  these  weaknesses 
plead  for  Christianity !  Every  one  of  them  is 
like  a  hungry,  starving  pauper,  calling  aloud, 
with  all  the  energy  of  despair,  for  help.  I 
find,  indeed,  that  I  should  abandon  myself  to 
despair,  had  I  not  the  help  which  Christianity 
affords  me.  Will  the  infidel  rob  me  of  this 
help?  Will  he  strive  to  paralize  the  arm  by 
which  I  am  upheld?  O!  I  would  plead  on  my 
knees — I  would  melt,  were  it  possible,  his  ob- 
durate heart  with  my  tears — 1  would  charm 
him  with  the  eloquence  of  distress — I  would 
throw  myself,  stripped  and  wounded  as  I  am, 
at  his  door — I  would  beg  of  him  by  all  that  is 
sacred — all  that  is  tender  and  compassionate 
not  to  exercise  upon  me  such  cruelty  as  he 
will  by  depriving  me  of  my  Friend — my  best 
Friend — the  Friend  of  mankind — the  Friend 
of  the  distressed — the  adorable  Author  of 
Christianity. — Christ.  Adc.  df  Zion's  Herald. 

We  have  been  desirous  that  tiie  pages  of 
this  journal  sliould  contain  a  record  of  all  that 
is  essential  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  sub- 
ject relative  to  the  Cherokee  controversy,  and 
this  object  would  be  imperfectly  attained,  with- 
out the  addition  of  the  following  document. 

Head  of  Coosa,  Cherokee  Nation,  ) 
July  20th,  1830.  S 
To  H.  Montgomery,  U.  S.  Agent. 

Sir, —  In  pursuance  of  tlio  accompanying  resolu- 
tion of  the  general  council  of  this  nation — I  avail 
myself  of  tlie  earliest  opportunity  to  submit,  through 
you,  to  llie  president  of  the  United  States,  the  senti- 
nionts  of  the  Cherokee  people,  as  expressed  by  their 
inimediatn  ropresontalives  ;  and  in  compliance  with 
the  aforoiaid  retiolution  I  would  beg  leave  further  to 


add,  in  reply  to  your  communications  of  the  26th 
ult.  and  of  the  10th  inst.  that  it  is  pleasing  to  be  in- 
formed that  the  president  seeks  not  to  oppress  or 
drive  us,  and  that  he  feels  for  us  as  a  father  feels  for 
his  children,  and  is  deeply  solicitous  for  our  welfare 
— but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  grieved  to  hear  him 
say  that  he  has  no  power  to  interfere  and  oppose  the 
exercise  of  the  sovereignty  of  any  state,  over,  and 
upon  all  who  may  be  within  the  limits  of  any  state, 
and  tliat  we  will  prepare  ourselves  to  abide  the  issue 
of  such  new  relations,  without  any  hope  that  he  will 
interfere;  because  it  is  by  this  understood,  that  he 
considers  our  territory  to  be  within  the  ordinary  ju- 
risdiction of  individual  states,  and  that  the  Che- 
rokees  must  consequently  submit  to  the  state 
laws; — whereas,  by  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Cherokee  nation,  the  latter  is 
acknowledged  to  be  under  the  protection  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  of  no  other  sovereign  whosoever;  and 
it  is  stipulated  that  the  Cherokee  nation  will  not 
hold  treaty  with  any  foreign  power,  individual  state, 
or  with  individuals  of  any  state  ;  and  in  the  pream- 
ble of  the  same  treaty  (of  Holston)  the  inhabitants 
of  this  nation  are  called  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  na- 
tion ;  and  in  the  1 1th  article  thereof  it  is  irresistibly 
implied  that  the  Cherokee  country  is  not  "within 
the  jurisdiction  of  any  state,"  nor  "within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  any  of  the  territorial  districts  of  the 
United  States."  And  by  the  7th  article,  the  United 
States  "  solemnly  guarantee  to  the  Cherokee  nation 
all  their  lands  not  ceded."  And  by  the  6th  article  of 
the  treaty  of  Tellico,  1798,  this  guarantee  is  pledged 
by  the  United  States  io  be  continued  '"'•for  ever." 

The  Cherokee  nation  have  no  desire  to  change  tiie 
relations  established  between  them  and  the  United 
States  by  the  subsisting  treaties,  and  as  it  is  believed 
that  they  are  perfectly  consistent  with  the  principles 
and  laws  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
we  cannot  believe  that  the  general  government  will 
withdraw  their  protection  and  abandon  us  to  the 
power  of  an  individual  state,  when  at  the  same  time 
the  faith  of  the  Cherokee  nation  is  pledged  to  the 
United  States  by  treaty,  that  they  will  acknowledge 
the  protection  of  the  United  States  exclusively,  and 
that  they  will  not  hold  any  treaty  with  any  other 
sovereign  whosoever.  It  is  the  received  opinion  of 
somo  among  the  ablest  jurists,  that  the  Cherokess 
are  a  sovereign  nation ;  and  their  having  placed 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States, 
does  not  at  all  impair  their  sovereignty  and  indepen- 
dence as  a  nation.  One  community  may  be  bound 
to  another  by  a  very  unequal  alliance,  and  still  be  a 
sovereign  state.  Though  a  weak  state,  in  order  to 
provide  for  its  safety,  should  place  itself  under  the 
protection  of  a  more  powerful  one,  yet,  according  to 
Vattel,  (B.  I.^'h.  1.  J  5  &  6)  if  it  reserves  to  itself  the 
right  of  governing  its  own  body,  it  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered an  independent  state.  20  Johnson's  Report 
711,  712.    Goodell  vs.  Jackson. 

That  the  territory  of  the  Cherokees  is  not  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  Georgia,  but  within  the  sole  and 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Cherokee  nation. 

"  That  consequently  the  state  of  Georgia  has  no 
right  to  extend  lier  laws  over  this  territory — that  the 
law  of  Georgia  extending  jurisdiction  is  unconstitu- 
tional and  void. 

"  1st.  Because  it  is  repugnant  to  the  treaties  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Cherokee  nation. 

"  2d.  Because  it  is  repugnant  to  a  law  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  passed  in  lt!02,  entitled  an  act  to  regulate 
trade  and  intercourse  with  the  Indian  tribes,  and  to 
preserve  peace  on  the  frontiers. 

"  3d.  Because  it  is  repugnant  to  the  constitution,  in 
as  much  as  it  impairs  the  obligation  of  all  the  con- 
tracts arising  under  the  treaties  with  the  Cherokees ; 
and  affects  moreover  to  regulate  intercourse  with  an 
Indian  tribe,  a  power  which  belongs  exclusively  to 
Congress." 

Tho  unhappy  difference  of  opinion  which  seems 
now  to  exist  under  the  claim  set  forth  by  the  state 
of  Georgia,  to  exercise  the  power  of  sovereign  juris- 
diction over  the  Cherokee  territory,  involves  a  deli- 
cate question  touching  the  powers  of  the  general 
government,  which,  for  the  sake  of  good  neighbour- 
hood, the  constituted  authorities  of  this  nation  have 
determined  to  refer  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  Uni- 
I  ted  States  for  a  judicial  decision — and  it  is  to  be 


hoped  that  this  appeal  will  meet  the  approbation  of 
the  president,  as  it  evinces  a  pacific  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  Cherokees,  and  shows  that  they  do 
not  desire  to  grasp  at  any  extravagant  pretensions  of 
power,  more  than  can  be  awarded  to  them  by  the 
laws  of  the  land.  I  would  therefore  humbly  beg 
that  the  executive  authority  of  the  United  Slates  will 
be  extended  to  protect  the  Cherokee  nation  against 
the  oppression  and  violence  of  Georgia,  as  far  as  the 
constitution,  treaties  and  laws  of  the  United  States 
will  authorise  him  to  go,  until  a  final  decision  upon 
this  important  controvery  is  had  from  the  judicial 
tribunal  of  the  Union — the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States. 

In  reply  to  the  other  points  embraced  in  your  com- 
munications, I  refer  you  to  the  accompanying  resolu- 
tion of  the  general  council.  And,  in  conclusion, 
permit  mc  to  say,  that  I  can  see  no  just  cause  for 
any  difficulties  to  take  place  between  the  United 
States  troops  and  the  Cherokees;  and  that  no  provo- 
cation will  be  given  or  sanctioned  on  the  part  of  the 
constituted  authorities  of  the  nation.  Understanding 
that  the  United  States  troops  were  ordered  into  the 
nation  for  the  purpose  of  removing-  intruders  from 
the  Cherokee  lands,  which  has  not  as  yet  been  effec- 
tually done — it  is  with  feelings  of  deep  regret  we 
have  heard  it  announced,  that  an  arrangement  has 
been  made  between  the  United  States  troops  and  the 
civil  authority  of  Georgia  for  executing  all  civil  pro- 
cesses in  the  Cherokee  nation  under  the  laws  of  Geor- 
gia— and  also  that  the  Cherokees  are  ordered  to  de- 
sist from  digging  gold  in  their  own  country,  and  con- 
sequently are  viewed  as  intruders  upon  their  own 
soil — no  reason  being  assigned  nor  explanation  given 
why  it  became  necessary  in  the  present  unhappy  state 
of  our  affairs  that  such  measures  should  be  taken — 
we  cannot  but  view  such  orders  with  astonishment, 
and  feel  them  grievously  oppressive,  and  hope  they 
will  be  reconsidered  and  countermanded  by  the  Pre- 
sident, together  with  that  directing  the  distribution 
of  annuities. 

The  people  of  this  nation  having  established  a 
constitutional  form  of  government,  and  the  annuities 
due  the  nation  by  the  United  States,  having  been  ap- 
plied for  the  support  of  this  government,  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  the  constituted  authorities  will,  by  their 
act,  and  with  their  own  hand,  demolish  the  fabric 
reared  by  the  voice  of  the  people  for  the  government 
of  the  Cherokee  nation.  You  will  please  to  lose  no 
time  in  laying  this  communication  and  the  accompa- 
nying document  before  the  President  of  the  United 
States  at  Nashville. 

I  am.  Sir,  respectfully. 

Your  ob't  servant, 

JOHN  ROSS. 

For  the  Friend. 
ACCOUNT  OF  EDWIN  PRICE. 

(Continued  from  p.  366.) 

For  the  benefit  which  it  was  hoped  would 
be  derived  from  sea  air  and  change  of  climate, 
he  took  several  short  voyages,  which,  however, 
failed  to  produce  the  desired  effect.  About 
the  middle  of  the  9th  month,  1818,  he  took  a 
fresh  cold,  which  brought  on  another  attack  of 
inflammation,  and  it  was  found  necessary  again 
to  resort  to  those  reducing  remedies  from  which 
he  had  before  obtained  relief ;  but  the  disease 
had  now  made  too  great  a  progress  to  yield  as 
heretofore,  and  his  medical  attendants  strongly 
urged  him  to  try  the  effects  of  a  sea  voyage 
once  more  as  speedily  as  possible.  A  few 
weeks  after  he  was  conveyed  on  board  a  yacht, 
in  which,  accompanied  by  a  brother  and  sister, 
he  again  crossed  the  Irish  Channel.  But  they 
were  soon  convinced,  by  his  continued  and 
increasing  weakness,  that  it  was  now  too  late  ; 
the  complaint  was  evidently  making  rapid 
inroads  on  his  debilitated  frame,  and  it  was 
resolved  that  he  should  remove  into  the  mild 
atmosphere  of  the  Cornish  coast,  as  the  best 
substitute  for  a  more  southern  climate.  He 


and  his  sisters,  with  others  of  the  family,  accor- 
dingly took  lodgings  at  Penzance,  where  they 
remained  till  the  last  solemn  event  took  place. 
Of  much  that  marked  the  period  that  passed 
here,  the  journals  of  his  sisters  contain  an  ac- 
count, from  which  the  following  extracts  are 
taken  : 

llth  month,  19th,  1818. — In  answer  to  the 
enquiry,  whether  he  continued  to  feel  the  same 
resignation  that  he  formerly  had  done,  and 
whether  he  thought  he  should  recover,  he  said, 
"  It  is  a  serious  thing  to  feel  quite  prepared," 
and  added,  "  I  am  now  able  to  see  nothing  as 
to  the  future."  It  was  observed  to  him  that  it 
was  a  great  favour,  that  almost  throughout  his 
illness,  such  an  indubitable  evidence  had  been 
afforded,  that  he  was  in  the  hands  of  a  Heavenly 
Father,  who  had  nothing  but  mercy  in  store 
for  him,  and  that  this  should  be  an  encourage- 
ment in  moments  of  darkness  and  doubt,  when 
the  comforter  was  withdrawn.  "  Yes,"  he  said 
very  diffidently,  "  I  have  been  greatly  blessed 
with  an  evidence  of  his  love,  though  I  have  felt 
great  desertion  ;  and  a  fear  sometimes  exists, 
lest  I  have  not  sufficiently  sought  the  Lord, 
depending  too  much  on  these  evidences.  The 
Almighty  must  besought — He  must  besought!" 

20th. — He  frequently  observed,  how  happy 
he  was,  and  that  he  had  every  thing  to  make 
him  happy  ;  that  with  regard  to  his  illness,  he 
was  resigned  to  the  event,  and  would  prefer 
being  taken  from  the  temptations  of  the  world 
to  being  again  involved  in  a  vortex  of  business; 
which,  from  his  naturally  active  disposition, 
he  feared  he  should  pursue  with  too  much  ar- 
dour. He  often  made  sweetly  instructive 
remarks  on  the  Scriptures,  which,  when  the 
state  of  his  health  permitted  him  to  read,  form- 
ed much  of  his  study  ;  so  that  to  him  might  be 
applied,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  the 
words  of  the  Psalmist,  "  thy  law  is  my  delight." 

22d. — This  evening,  when  placed  in  an 
easy  chair,  he  requested,  as  usual,  to  have  a 
portion  of  Scripture  read  to  him.  This  was 
done  by  one  of  his  sisters.  When  she  had 
closed  the  book,  and  risen  to  get  him  some- 
thing, he  desired  her  to  come  and  sit  down 
again,  and  after  a  pause,  addressed  her  as 
follows  :  "  Many  of  my  friends  formerly  appre- 
hended I  should  be  called  to  future  service  in 
the  church  ;  and  I  look  back  to  one  particular 
period,  when  the  Divine  light  shone  with  pe- 
culiar clearness,  and  through,  I  believe,  the 
immediate  revelation  of  my  Heavenly  Father, 
I  saw  beyond  the  present  year,  and  I  appre- 
hended I  should  be  restored  to  serve  him  :  but 
now,  and  for  a  long  season,  my  state  has  been 
one  of  the  utmost  desertion,  wherein  all  the  fu- 
ture is  hidden  from  me,  and  I  am  ready  to  fear 
lest  this  is  dispensed  through  some  omission  of 
my  own  :  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  sufficiensly  de- 
vote my  thoughts  to  God  ;  and  although  some 
of  my  friends  have  thought  it  would  please  the 
Almighty  to  shorten  my  time  here,  and  to  re- 
ceive me  to  glory,  I  cannot  from  the  evidences, 
apprehended  by  them  respecting  me,  derive 
any  encouragement  to  my  own  mind."  But, 
after  a  short  pause,  with  tears  of  humility,  he 
added  :  "  Though,  I  do  believe,  through  the 
mediation  of  a  Redeemer,  I  shall  be  favoured 
to  obtain  a  place  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 


and  that  an  assurance  of  it  will  be  granted  to 
me  before  I  die." 

23d. — He  requested  to  have  some  parts  of 
"  Piety  Promoted"  read  to  him,  and  remarked, 
when  they  were  finished,  that  the  accounts  were 
very  sweet,  and,  after  lying  quite  still,  said,  with 
renewed  confidence,  "  I  think  I  have  ever  found 
my  prayers  answered."  On  being  told  it  was 
very  encouraging,  and  a  great  i'avour  to  be 
spared  severe  conflicts,  of  whicii  some  were 
partakers,  "  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  yet  I  cannot 
think  but  that  may  yet  be  dispensed.  Regen- 
eration!^^ he  solemnly  repeated,  "  we  must  be 
born  again  before  we  can  enter  the  kingdom 
of  God," — adding  with  humility,  "  I  cannot 
think  that  work  complete  in  me." 

24th. — This  day  he  has  repeatedly  express- 
ed his  grateful  sense  of  the  benefits  he  enjoys, 
saying,  "  What  a  blessing  to  be  so  free  from 
suffering!  I  consider  this  long  illness  a  great 
mercy."  He  requested,  as  usual,  this  evening, 
to  hear  some  religious  reading;  and  desired 
that  part  of  Revelation  might  be  read  to  him, 
which  says,  "  Blessed  are  they  who  die  in  the 
Lord,"  &c.  He  then  said,  he  made  it  a  prac- 
tice, when  residing  in  London,  evei-y  morning 
to  read  the  sacred  volume  before  he  quitted  his 
chamber.  "  I  used,"  added  he,  "  to  read 
often,  in  the  Proverbs,  the  wise  sayings  of  So- 
lomon; and  truly  I  stood  in  need  of  them,  ex- 
posed as  I  was  to  the  evils  of  the  world." 

27th. — To  one  of  his  sisters  he  said,  "  I  am 
very  comfortable — comfortable  both  in  body 
and  mind:  how  joyous  is  the  future!  t  have 
had  a  little  glimpse  of  it  to-day;  a  little  glimpse 
through  the  eye  of  faith.  My  mind  was  drawn 
forth  in  prayer  when  thou  began  to  read  to  me 
this  morning,  and  all  I  now  desire  is  patience." 
He  looked  angelically  sweet;  and  on  her  say- 
ing, it  wou!d  have  been  difficult  to  have  be- 
lieved that  the  affections  of  nature  could  have 
been  so  much  hushed  and  resigned,  as,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  inconceivable  felicity  of  which 
he  was  about  to  partake,  they  were;  and  that 
they  could  not  wish  to  detain  him  here,  he 
said,  "O  no!  to  be  sure  not,  all  is  nothing,  com- 
pared to  it." 

29th. — "  I  desire  patience,  for  which  my 
prayers  have  been  offered  up.  If  my  poor 
mind,  which  feels  so  much  of  darkness,  could 
but  be  touched  and  wrought  upon  as  in  former 
times,  I  should  be  satisfied:  but  if  it  please  the 
Almighty  to  take  me  now,  doubtless  I  shall 
have  rest  anw  peace.  He  knows  what  is  best; 
and  I  leave  it  to  Him." 

12th  month,  2d. — On  one  of  his  brothers 
telling  him  how  close  a  trial  it  would  be  to  him 
to  lose  him,  he  replied:  "  I'^es,  but  only  con- 
sider what  a  change  it  will  be  for  me;  how  glo- 
rious! how  delightful!"  adding,  "I  hope  we 
shall  meet  in  another  and  a  happier  world.  I 
believe  I  shall  be  favoured  with  a  peaceful  pas- 
sage; and  shall  obtain,  through  the  mercy  of 
my  Saviour,  a  place  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven: 
He  is  our  Redeemer,  and  it  is  only  through 
him  we  can  enter  there." 

He  said  to  one  of  his  visiters:  "  I  have  had 
many  glorious  seasons  during  my  illness."  He 
also,  when  sitting  up  in  bed,  requested  she 
would  bring  him  a  Bible,  which  he  was  about 
to  send  as  a  little  memorial  of  his  affection  to 
a  dear  friend  of  his;  and  with  a  feeble,  trem- 


bling band,  wrote  in  it,  after  inscribing  his 
name:  *•  When  death  is  near,  God  is  our  only 
support." 

In  reference  to  the  important  work  of  re- 
generation, repeating  the  words  of  our  Saviour, 
John  3d,  he  expressed,  in  strong  terms,  his 
Christian  faith  in  the  mercy  of  a  Redeemer, 
saying:  "  He  is  the  onli/  way!" 

5th. — He  conversed  much  on  religious 
subjects,  especially  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  quoting  the  words  of  our  blessed 
Lord  to  the  poor  repenting  criminal:  "To- 
day shall  thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise;"  and 
the  assurance  respecting  the  resurrection, 
in  John,  chap.  14th:  "In  my  Father's  house 
are  many  mansions:  I  go  to  prepare  a  place 
for  you."  He  spoke  of  the  snares  and  temp- 
tations which  are  in  the  world,  and  those  which 
always  most  beset  him,  and  of  the  glorious 
change  which  now  awaited  him. 

2Gth. — In  the  course  of  last  night,  he  con- 
versed most  sweetly  with  one  of  his  sisters  on 
the  excellence  of  religion;  he  said,  '-A  union 
and  communion  of  the  soul  with  God,  how 
glorious!  Oh!  when  brought  to  the  very  gates 
of  death,  as  I  have  been,  how  is  every  barrier 
removed  !  It  is  a  delightful  feeling !  delightful ! 
most  delightful!  I  would  not  return  to  the 
world  again  for  any  consideration  whatever. 
One's  family,  relations,  and  friends,  are  very 
near;  but  every  other  feeling  seems  lost  in  uni- 
versal love!" 

27th. — This  morning  he  asked,  as  his  aunt 
and  one  of  his  sisters  were  sitting  by  him,  whe- 
ther it  was  likely  that  when  we  meet  in  heaven, 
we  shall  know  each  other  there?  He  remark- 
ed: "The  Christian  religion  is  mysterious  to 
the  natural  understanding;"  repeating  the 
words  of  our  Saviour,  "/and  my  Father  are 
one."  His  aunt  observed,  that  it  was  in  the 
divine  light  that  these  mysteries  were  made 
clear  to  our  view.  "  Oh  !  I  often  understand 
them,"  said  he,  "  and  again  I  do  not  under- 
stand them:  but  I  shall  never  forget  a  dream  I 
had  when  returning  from  London."  He  spoke 
very  slowly,  his  breath  being  affected,  and  his 
cough  interrupting  him.  "  I  thought  I  saw 
our  Saviour  suffering  on  thj  cross,  and  the 
drops  of  blood  streaming  down  his  face,  and 
the  crown  of  thorns  on  his  head;  and  it  so  af- 
fected my  mind,  that  I  thought  I  could  never 
again  act  contrary  to  the  precepts  of  Scrip- 
ture." He  dwelt  with  peculiar  emphasis  on 
the  sufferings  of  our  Saviour,  and  implied,  in 
an  expressive  manner,  the  strong  claim  a  Sa- 
viour's sufferings  are  on  our  duty,  our  love,  and 
our  obedience. 

29th. — His  mother  who  had  been  detained 
from  joining  him,  by  important  duties  at  home, 
was  daily  expected;  and  whilst  he  was  sup- 
ported upon  his  couch  to  take  a  little  nourisli- 
ment,  which,  from  distressing  breathing,  was  a 
great  burden,  he  said:  "  Oh!  I  hope  when  my 
mother  and  brother  come,  all  will  soon  be  fin- 
ished, and  I  may  give  up  eating:  yet  (said  he) 
I  do  not  want  to  leave  you,  I  wish  I  could 
take  you  with  me;  but  I  now  seem  to  have  done 
every  thing  I  had  to  do,  and  shall  be  glad  to 
be  taken.  If  I  were  to  recover,  mine  would 
be  a  life  of  conflict;  and  were  I  to  be  restored, 
and  to  be  guilty  hereafter  of  a  breach  of  cov- 
enant with  the  Almighty,  how  much  to  be  re- 


gretted  would  such  recovery  be !  I  wish  (he  re- 
peated) my  mother  and  my  brother  were  here; 
I  should  then  have  my  family  and  friends 
around  me,  and  shall  soon,  I  hope,  pass 
away."  One  of  those  who  waited  on  him, 
saying,  that  a  release  from  such  sufferings  must 
indeed  be  desirable;  he  checked  the  mention 
of  suffering,  and  said:  "  But  the  joys  I  shall 
possess — how  glorious!"  To  one  of  his  sisters 
he  said:  "  Sometimes  the  thought  that  I  shall 
soon  be  in  heaven,  makes  me  almost  spring 
from  my  bed." 

(To  be  continued. J 


For  the  Friend. 

The  very  full  and  clear  manner  in  which 
several  of  the  most  important  Christian  doc- 
trines are  recognized  and  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing Testimony  of  Friends  of  the  city  of 
Bristol,  entitles  it  in  my  apprehension  to  a 
place  in  "  The  Friend,"  notwithstanding  the 
extensive  circulation  ofT.  Evans's  "Exposi- 
tion," in  which  it  is  included.  In  my  view  it 
derives  an  additional  value,  as  embodying  the 
acknowledged  belief  of  Friends  in  England  on 
those  fundamental  points  of  Christian  faith,  at 
a  period  which  may  be  considered  as  about  the 
middle  era  in  the  history  of  the  Society. 

R.  S. 

The  Primitive  Testimony  of  the  People  called 
Quakers,  (Sfc. 

"  Dear  Friends — To  have  right  sentiments 
of  God,  the  great  Author  of  our  being,  and  of 
our  duty  to  him  as  men  and  Christians,  and  to 
believe,  live  and  act  accordingly,  is  without 
doubt  a  matter  of  the  greatest  consequence  to 
us,  respecting  our  happiness  in  this  life,  and 
that  life  which  is  to  come.  And  as  we  fervently 
desire  that  this  happiness  may  be  the  lot  and 
portion  of  all  mankind,  and  especially  those 
who  with  us  make  profession  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  of  that  holy  principle  of  grace 
and  truth,  which,  through  Jesus  Christ,  is  given 
to  mankind  for  their  instruction,  help  and  pre- 
servation in  the  things  of  God,  and  in  the  way 
of  virtu3  and  godliness  ;  we  are  at  this  time 
concerned  in  that  love  of  God,  which  seeks 
the  good  of  all,  to  recommend  a  few  necessary 
things  to  your  serious  consideration,  in  order 
that  both  Christian  knowledge  and  practice 
may  be  maintained  and  increased  among  us,  as 
a  people,  for  the  good  of  ourselves  and  our 
posterity  after  us. 

"  In  the  first  place,  then,  not  to  enter  into 
the  various  opinions  of  men  of  nice  speculation 
and  curiosity,  which  have  tended  rather  to  per- 
plex people's  minds,  than  to  build  them  up  in 
Christian  knowledge,  these  are  evidently  right 
sentiments  of  God,  to  believe  him  to  be  a  Bemg 
of  infinite  purity  and  goodness,  as  well  as  wis- 
dom ;ind  power  ;  and  therefore,  in  order  that 
mankind  may  be  acce[)l;iblc  to  him,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  they  should  bo  pure  also.  And  as  it 
is  evident  that  all  men  have,  more  or  less,  sin- 
ned, and  fallen  short  of  this  state,  in  order  to 
redeem  them  from  it,  and  restore  them  to  his 
favour  and  acceptance,  it  is  necessary  both  that 
their  past  sins  should  l)e  remitted  and  forgiven; 
and  also  that  they  should  be  washed,  sanctified 
and  |)urified  from  their  defilements,  without 
which  men  will  never  be  made  partakers  of  re- 


mission of  sins  that  are  past,  and  consequently 
of  favour  and  acceptance  with  God. 

"  Now  as  these  things  are  all  that  mankind 
want,  so  God  has  provided  a  means  for  both 
these  ends,  viz.  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  whose 
name,  and  for  whose  sake,  remission  of  sins 
that  are  past  is  preached,  and  reconciliation 
unto  God  promised ;  and  for  overcoming  sin 
in  the  lust  of  it,  and  purifying  and  sanctifying 
the  hearts  of  men,  God,  through  Jesus  Christ, 
oflTers  to  mankind  the  help  of  his  good  Spirit, 
as  a  lively  principle  of  virtue,  power  and  effi- 
cacy, for  these  good  purposes  :  so  that  Chris- 
tianity is  in  all  respects  a  perfect  institution, 
completely  answering  all  the  ends  of  religion, 
which  are  the  glory  of  God  and  the  happiness 
of  mankind.  And  therefore,  in  the  entrance 
of  this  our  friendly  advice,  we  earnestly  recom- 
mend to  you,  that  you  have  a  reverend  regard 
to  the  Christian  doctrine  in  every  part  of  it, 
and  that  you  be  humbly  thankful  to  God,  who 
in  his  providence  has  cast  your  lot  in  such  an 
age  and  country,  wherein  the  doctrine  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  publicly  and  freely  preached,  and  the 
means  of  salvation  taught  through  him. 

"  And  inasmuch  as  the  evidence  of  our  holy 
religion  is  such,  both  from  the  real  excellency 
of  it ;  as  well  as  the  external  testimonies  con- 
cerning it,  recorded  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
which  we  have  the  greatest  reason  to  believe, 
not  only  from  the  credibility  of  the  history,  in 
which  there  is  the  completest  evidence  that  can 
reasonably  be  required  of  any  matters  of  fact 
at  so  great  a  distance  of  time,  but  also 
from  the  inward  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
sealing  unto  our  spirits  the  truth  of  the  gospel, 
in  that  blessed  experience  of  the  good  fruits 
and  effects  of  it,  which  is  witnessed  by  all  those 
who  sincerely  apply  their  hearts  to  believe  its 
doctrines  and  obey  its  precepts.  We  therefore 
caution  you  to  be  very  watchful  and  careful 
how  you  admit  any  doubts  or  questionings  con- 
cerning it,  giving  way  to  some  pernicious  no- 
tions, of  late  published  to  the  world,  lest  the 
sin  of  unbelief,  in  opposition  to  such  clear  evi- 
dence, should  be  at  last  charged  upon  such,  to 
their  utter  confusion  and  condemnation.  We 
request  you,  therefore,  that  none  be  willingly 
ignorant  or  unbelieving,  but  that  all  apply  them- 
selves, not  only  to  believe  the  great  saving 
truths  of  the  Christian  religion,  but  put  in  prac- 
tice its  pure  and  holy  precepts,  which  have  the 
truest  tendency  of  any  that  were  ever  published 
to  the  world,  to  the  perfecting  of  human  nature, 
and  rendering  mankind  holy  and  happy. 

"  Having  said  thus  much  of  the  Christian 
doctrine  and  precepts  in  general,  we  take  the 
liberty  to  put  you  in  remembrance  of  some 
particulars  of  our  belief  and  practice  agreea- 
ble thereto. 

"  First,  We  put  you  in  mind  of  our  ancient 
and  constant  fiith  in  God  the  Father,  and  in 
Jesus  Christ  iiis  eternal  Son,  the  true  God, 
and  in  the  Holy  Sjjirit,  one  God  blessed  for- 
evermorc  ;  and  that  our  Society  always  did 
and  still  do,  acknowledge  tiic  holy  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  New  'i'cstainent  to  be  given  by 
divine  inspiration.  And  we  earnestly  exhort 
you  steadfa.stly  to  maintain  and  keep  the  same 
faitii  pure  and  inviolable.  And  by  all  means 
we  pray  you  avoid  the  corrupt  doctrines  of 
deism  and  infidelity,  which  tend  to  irreligion 


and  a  vicious  ungodly  liberty  ;  a  liberty  not 
from  sin,  but  to  sin  and  wickedness  :  a  liberty 
to  pull  down  all  religion,  and  to  set  up  none  in 
the  stead  thereof,  for  aught  that  yet  appears  to 
the  world,  to  the  shame  and  scandal  of  all  re- 
ligion, and  even  of  human  wisdom  and  nature 
itself. 

"Secondly,  We  put  you  in  mind  of  our 
steadfast  and  constant  testimony  to  the  coming 
of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  in  the  flesh  ;  above 
seventeen  hundred  years  ago,  according  to  the 
Christian  account,  when  he  was  conceived  by 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  born  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  after  a  life  in  this  world  as 
man,  during  the  space  of  about  three  and  thirty 
years,  in  the  three  last  of  which  years  (which 
was  the  time  of  his  ministry)  he  wrought  many 
real  mighty  miracles,  lived  a  most  exemplary 
life,  and  taught  a  most  heavenly  doctrine,  gave 
himself  up  unto  the  shameful  death  of  the  cross, 
under  Pontius  Pilate  the  Roman  governor, 
then  in  Judea,  and  became  a  most  satisfactory 
sacrifice  and  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world,  upon  condition  that  men  sincere- 
ly repent  of  their  sins,  and  truly  turn  to  the 
Lord,  by  forsaking  them,  and  amending  and 
reforming  their  lives,  and  receive  him  as  their 
Lord  and  Master,  submitting  themselves  to  the 
conduct  of  his  Light  and  Spirit  in  their  minds 
and  consciences  :  who  was  buried,  and  rose 
again  the  third  day  from  the  dead  by  the  power 
of  the  Father,  and  appeared  ofi;entimes  to  his 
disciples  after  his  resurrection,  and  gave  them 
commission  to  preach  the  gospel  unto  all  na- 
tions, baptizing  them  in,  or  into,  the  name, 
that  is,  power  and  virtue,  of  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost,  as  Peter  did  the  first  Gentiles 
which  believed,  who  said,  as  I  began  to  speak, 
the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  them,  as  cn  us  at  the 
beginning  ;  then,  said  he,  remembered  I  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  how  that  he  said,  John  in- 
deed baptized  with  water,  but  ye  shall  be  bap- 
tized with  the  Holy  Ghost :  He  ascended  into 
heaven  about  forty  days  after  his  resurrection, 
and  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of  God  the 
Father,  making  intercession  for  men,  and  giv- 
ing gifts  to  them,  yea  to  the  rebellious  also, 
that  he,  by  the  sanctifying  virtue  of  these  gifts, 
might  prepare  their  hearts  for  himself,  to  dwell 
among  them  and  in  them  by  his  most  Holy 
Spirit :  and  from  heaven  he  shall  come  to 
judge  the  living  and  the  dead,  in  the  great  and 
general  day  of  judgment,  when  all  that  are  in 
the  graves  shall  hear  his  voice  and  come  forth, 
they  that  have  done  good  to  the  resurrection 
of  life  eternal,  and  they  that  have  done  evil  to 
the  resurrection  of  damnation.  And  all  these 
doctrines  we  profess  according  to  the  plaifi 
literal  sense  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which, 
therefore,  we  earnestly  exhort  you  steadfastly  to 
believe,  and  zealously  to  maintain  to  the  very 
end  of  your  lives,  notwithstanding  all  the  oppo- 
sition and  cunning  craftiness  of  deists  and  infi- 
dels, who  lie  in  wait  to  deceive  you,  men  of 
corrupt  minds,  and  reprobate,  or  of  no  judg- 
ment, concerning  the  faith. 

"  Thirdly,  We  put  you  in  mind,  that  our 
Friends  from  the  beginning,  have  constantly 
held  and  maintained,  that  according  to  the 
holy  Scriptures,  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  the 
eternal  Word  and  Wisdom  of  God,  is  the  true 
Light,  (called  so  on  account  of  his  divine  ex- 
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cellency,)  who  enlighteneth  every  man  that 
Cometh  into  the  world,  John  i.  9.  with  a  light 
or  gift  of  his  own  nature,  the  Hfe  in  him  being 
the  light  of  men,  John  i.  4.  and  therefore  su- 
perior to,  and  distinct  from,  the  mere  human 
light  of  our  natural  faculties  ;  because  it  is  no 
constituent  part  of  men,  as  creatures,  but  pure- 
ly the  gift  of  God,  superadded  to  them  by  Jesus 
Christ  for  their  information  and  assistance,  in 
matters  of  rehgion,  regarding  the  favour  of 
God  and  their  eternal  salvation. 

"  And,  therefore,  believe  them  not,  who  tell 
you,  there  is  no  need  of  the  grace  or  help  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  deliver  you  from  the  bondage 
and  corruption  of  your  depraved  and  sinful, 
because  fallen,  nature  ;  but  that  you  are  self- 
sufficient,  or  able  of  yourselves  alone,  to  save 
yourselves,  without  the  assistance  of  Jesus 
Christ  or  his  grace,  which  doctrine.  He,  of  his 
infinite  mercy,  preserve  us  all  from,  as  being 
inconsistent  with,  and  destructive  of,  true  reli- 
gion; and  teach  both  you  and  us,  and  all  men, 
to  abstract  our  thoughts  frequently,  but  espe- 
cially in  our  solemn  meetings,  from  all  worldly 
things  and  earthly  ideas,  to  attend  devoutly  and 
sincerely  on  the  teaching  and  guidance  of  this 
heavenly  principle  and  gift  of  God,  through 
Jesus  Christ  his  beloved  Son,  our  Lord,  to 
know  and  witness  his  blessed  work  of  regene- 
ration ;  which  none  can  know  and  witness 
without  him  and  his  help,  mortifying  our  sensual 
and  sinful  appetites  and  actions,  called  in  the 
sacred  writings,  the  deeds  of  the  body,  that  we 
may  live  eternally,  and  raising  in  us  heavenly 
desires,  and  bringing  forth  in  us  holy  actions, 
since  without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  the 
Lord. 

"  And  therefore  we  beseech  all  those  who 
make  profession  with  us,  of  the  excellency  and 
sufficiency  of  this  divine  principle  and  salutary 
grace,  which,  during  the  time  of  God's  kind 
visitations  to  the  souls  of  men,  is  always  near  to 
them,  to  help  them,  by  the  strength  thereof  to 
keep  their  hearts  and  minds  in  the  knowledge 
and  love  of  God,  fi-om  wandering  from  it:  in  a 
stayed  state  on  God,  especially  in  our  solemn 
assemblies,  for  this  is  worshipping  him  in  spirit 
and  truth,  as  our  Saviour  taught,  John  iv.  23. 
This  is  the  way  to  have  our  hearts  washed 
from  wickedness,  airiness,  and  wantonness,  and 
instead  thereof,  to  have  Christ  formed  in  us. 
Gal.  iv.  19.  and  to  be  blessed  with  those  habits 
of  virtue  and  piety,  which  are  necessary  for 
rendering  us  children  of  God,  and  qualifying 
us  for  heirs  of  heaven. 

"  Fourthly,  We  stir  you  up  by  way  of  re- 
membrance, that  on  our  first  becoming  a  sepa- 
rate people  for  the  service  of  God  from  other 
societies,  our  primitive  Friends  were  very  re- 
markable for  their  uprightness  and  honesty, 
in  commerce  and  converse;  they  were  very 
exact  in  performing  their  words  and  promises, 
without  shuffling  and  evasive  excuses,  and  in- 
sincere dealings,  to  the  credit  and  reputation 
of  the  Society;  much  less  did  they,  by  wheed- 
ling and  deceitful  pi'etences,  involve  themselves 
in  a  multitude  of  things  and  affairs,  which  they 
had  not  understanding  and  stock  of  their  own 
to  manage;  and  contract  great  debts  which 
they  knew  they  were  not  able  to  pay,  and  there- 
by impose  upon  and  cheat  their  honest  neigh- 
bours, under  sanctified  pretences  of  religion 


and  holiness;  which  abomination,  we  find  our- 
selves obliged  solemnly  to  protest  against." 
It  thus  concludes — 

"  And  now,  brethren,  we  commend  you  to 
God,  and  to  the  Word  of  his  grace,  which  is 
able  to  build  you  up,  and  give  you  an  inherit- 
ance among  all  them  which  are  sanctified, 
through  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

"  Pubhshed  at  our  men's  meeting,  in  the 
city  of  Bristol,  the  3d  of  the  1 1  th  month,  1 73 1 , 
and  at  their  appointment  signed  on  their  be- 
half by  "  Alexander  Aescott." 


Infinite  must  be  the  mercy,  which,  both  at 
the  beginning  and  now,  preserves  from  the 
vengeance  of  Heaven  ;  and  the  crimes  of  every 
age  have  been  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  pro- 
voke, the  punishment,  and  to  exercise  the 
utmost  kindness  of  the  Deity  !  What,  for 
instance,  must  be  the  sensations  of  Eternal 
Perfection,  at  the  sight  of  all  that  variety  of 
crimes  perpetrated  in  a  single  day,  within  the 
precincts  of  every  large  city  ?  What  must  he, 
who  comprehends  at  one  view  all  the  transac- 
tions of  the  world,  feel,  as  he  surveys  that 
astonishing  mass  of  mischief,  fraud,  malignity, 
blasphemy,  and  meanness,  committed  con- 
stantly beneath  his  penetrating  eye  ?  Mercy 
is  certainly  his  distinguished  attribute.  Amongst 
men;  we  call  him  a  forgiving  character,  who 
passes  over  with  impunity  some  petty  afl'ront, 
or  injury  in  social  life  ; — the  parent  is  esteemed 
amiable,  who  pardons  an  offending  child  ;  and 
to  resist  giving  blow  for  blow,  when  the  temp- 
tation to  recriminate  seems  to  lie  fairly  open, 
is  thought  to  be  a  sublime  effort  of  human  ex- 
cellence. But  how  do  these  virtues  dwindle, 
when  we  place  them  near  the  clemency  of  the 
Omnipotent !  Notwithstanding  the  thousand 
insults  that  are  daily  directed  by  man  against 
his  Maker,  how  very,  very  seldom  his  red  right 
arm  is  raised  to  destroy  !  And  even  when 
impiety,  with  the  strides  of  a  giant,  towers  on- 
ward to  the  throne,  with  what  superior  mildness 
of  majesty  he  closes  his  eye  upon  the  audacity 
as  unwilling  to  see  what  his  justice  must  have 
punished  !  Amidst  his  greatness,  he  sits  en- 
shrined, continuing  todispense  a  blessing  where 
a  curse  is  frequently  deserved  ;  and  in  the  very 
moment  that  man  is  miirmuring  at  his  regula- 
tions, with  how  much  kindness  does  he  persist  in 
bestowing  his  bounty  till  even  the  complaineris 
silenced  and  ashamed  ?  Well,  then,  indeed, 
may  we  exclaim,  with  a  universal  voice  of  sin- 
cerity, "  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord,  for 
his  mercy  endureth  for  ever." 

Melmoth  nn  a  Religious  Lift. 

Had  the  practice  of  our  duty  been  ever  so 
irksome  and  uneasy,  and  had  nothing  but  trou- 
ble and  misery  been  the  lot  of  good  men  in 
this  world;  yet,  when  we  consider  that  this  life 
will  shortly  have  an  end,  and  that  there  is  an 
"  eternal  weight  of  glory"  reserved  in  heaven 
for  those  that  truly  love  and  serve  God,  what 
wise  man  would  not  prefer  the  rugged  paths  of 
virtue  and  religion,  which  he  knows  will  short- 
ly lead  him  into  an  eternity  of  bliss  and  happi- 
ness, before  the  ways  of  sin  and  pleasantness, 
(how  pleasant  soever  he  might  find  them,) 
where  he  is  in  danger  every  moment  of  falling 
into  the  pit  of  destruction? 


But  since  there  is  nothing  in  religion,  but 
what  tends  to  make  our  lives  easy,  cheerful, 
and  contented,  nothing  but  what  is  suitable  to 
our  natures,  and  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of 
right  reason,  nothing  but  what  will  ennoble  our 
minds,  enlarge  our  understandings,  and  inspire 
us  with  a  generous  principle  of  universal  love, 
and  charity  and  good  will  to  mankind;  in  short, 
since  "  the  commands  of  God  are  not  grievous, 
but  his  yoke  is  easy,  and  his  burthen  light;"  it 
manifestly  follows,  that,  as  a  good  life  is  the 
highest  wisdom,  so  a  wicked  one  is  the  extre- 
mity of  folly  and  madness. 

Ibid. 


PRESERVATION  OF  MEAT  AND   FISH   WITH  ICE. 

Some  experiments  have  beon  made,  by  the  council 
of  health  of  the  prefecture  of  police  in  Paris,  upon 
the  preservation  of  viands  and  fish  by  means  of  ice. 
The  experiments  have  been  various,  as  much  from 
the  nature  of  the  alimentary  substances  which  have 
been  tried,  as  from  the  time  they  were  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  ice.    The  result  is  as  follows :  — 

1.  That  fresh  viands  of  every  sort,  as  well  as  fish, 
may  be  kept  in  ice  for  a  long  time  without  experien- 
cing the  least  alteration.  2.  That  the  placing  of 
these  substances  in  ice,  when  in  a  state  of  putrefac- 
tion, will  stop  the  decomposition.  3.  That  the  sub- 
stances put  in  a  fresh  state  in  the  ice,  and  kept  so  for 
a  longer  or  shorter  time,  when  they  are  withdrawn 
and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air,  putrefy  with 
the  greatest  rapidity  ;  and  if  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere  is  rather  high,  some  hours  suffice  to  brin^ 
on  putrefaction  and  render  them  unlit  fir  nourish- 
ment. 4.  That  these  substances,  when  cooked,  after 
being  taken  from  the  ice,  not  only  do  not  lose  any  of 
their  good  qualities,  but  become  even  more  tender  and 
delicate. 


One  of  the  late  London  Papers  says, '  In  the 
House  of  Commons,  a  motion  had  been  made 
by  Mr.  Brougham,  to  take  into  consideration 
the  most  effectual  means  of  mitigating  the 
state  of  the  slaves  in  the  British  Colonies,  and 
finally  of  abolishing  slavery  altogether.  It  was 
lost  by  a  vote  of  36  to  27.' 


THIS  rRlE:»7D. 


NINTH  MONTH,  4,  1830. 


The  influence  exercised  by  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  its  co-operation  with  benevolent 
individuals  of  other  denominations,  in  effecting 
an  amelioration  of  the  penal  code  in  this  coun- 
try, is  well  known.  Our  brethren  in  Great 
Britain,  likewise,  have,  for  a  course  of  years, 
and  more  especially  of  late,  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  endeavours  to  bring  about  a  like  fa- 
vourable change  there,  to  which,  and  in  par- 
ticular to  their  indefatigable  representations  on 
the  subject  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  may  in  a  great 
measure,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  be  as- 
cribed the  bill  lately  brought  by  him  before 
Parliament,  abolishing  the  punishment  of  death 
for  forgery.  And  although,  after  having  pas- 
sed the  House  of  Commons,  the  object  of  the 
bill  for  the  present  has  been  defeated  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  yet  the  feelings  of  the  re- 
flecting and  enlightened  part  of  the  communi- 
ty appear  to  have  been  awakened  by  the  move- 
ment, and  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that 
the  efforts  \v\\\  be  renewed  and  persisted  in 
and  that  ultimately  they  will  be  successful. 
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The  documents  introduced  below,  will,  in 
some  measure,  evince  the  participation  which 
our  friends  have  had  in  a  measure  so  accordant 
with  the  genius  and  spirit  of  Christianity.  The 
majority  of  the  names  to  the  first  of  these 
documents  arc  members  of  our  religious  So- 
ciety. 

From  the  "  Friend's  Monthly  Magazine^ 

CAPITAL  PUxNISHMENT. 

We  insert  the  following  address  of  the 
"  Society  for  the  diffusion  of  information  on  the 
Eubject  of  Capital  Punishment,"  in  the  hope,  that 
many  of  our  readers  may  be  induced  to  help  for- 
ward its  important  object  with  the  liberality  it 
deserves. 

\4ih  /wwe,  1830. 

The  Committee  have  hitherto  refrained  from 
calling  the  attention  of  their  friends  to  the  state 
of  the  Society's  funds,  in  the  hope,  that  the  sub- 
scriptions  of  those  to  whom  they  look  for  support, 
would  have  been  in  some  degree  adequate  to  its 
expenditure.  The  peculiar  circumstances  which 
have  occurred  during  the  present  session  of  Parlia- 
ment, connected  with  the  objects  of  the  Society, 
have  compelled  the  Committee  to  adopt  measures 
involving  considerable  expense  ;  and  this  they  have 
not  hesitated  to  incur,  firmly  relying  on  the  assis- 
tance which  the  Society  would  receive  when  its 
wants  became  known.  The  debts  for  which  the 
Committee  are  thus  responsible,  amount  however  to 
so  serious  a  sum,  that  the  Committee  can  no  longer 
delay  making  an  appeal  to  their  friends,  for  funds  to 
enable  them  to  prosecute  their  labours  with  vigour 
and  effect. 

The  Committee  have  established  an  extensive 
correspondence,  and  the  Society  is  regarded  as  the 
central  point,  for  the  collection  and  diffusion  of 
iritelligence.  There  never  was  a  period  so  eminently 
favourable  as  the  present  for  promoting  the  principles 
and  views  on  which  the  Society  is  established;  and 
funds  alone  are  wanting,  to  enable  the  Committee  to 
take  advantage  of  this  important  juncture,  and  keep 
alive  that  strong  degree  of  feeling  in  the  public 
inind,  which  recent  circumstances  have  happily 
elicited. 

Donations  and  Annual  subscriptions,  in  support  of 
the  operations  of  the  Society,  will  be  thankfully  re- 
ceived by  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Warwick  Weston, 
No.  73,  Gracechurch-Street  ;  Mr.  William  Allen, 
Plough-Court ;  Mr.  J.  T.  Barry,  40,  Trinity-Square, 
Tower-Hill  ;  Mr.  Peter  Bedford,  32,  Steward- 
Street;  Mr.  Josiah  Forster,  Tottenham;  Mr. 
William  Manlev,  Friends'  Meeting-Houso,  Hounds- 
ditch  ;  and  by  the  following  Bankers — Messrs.  Bar- 
retts. Hoare,  and  Co.  62,  Lombard-Street ;  Messrs. 
Drum.mond  and  Co.  49,  Charing  Cross  ;  Sir  James 
EsDAiLE  and  Co.  21,  Lombard-Street;  Sir  J.  W. 
LuBBucK  and  Co.  11,  Mansion-House-Street. 

In  connexion  with  the  foregoing,  we  would 
also  lay  before  our  readers  the  copy  of  a  petition 
from  our  friends  in  Ireland,  which  was  presented 
al)oul  three  months  since  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
bv  the  Home  Secretary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  : 
another  exactly  similar,  was  presented  to  the  House 
of  Peers,  by  the  Marquis  of  Lansdovvne. 

To  the  Knights,  Citizens,  and  Burgesses  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  Parlia- 
ment assembled.  The  petition  of  the  undersigned 
members  of  the  t'ocicly  nf  Friends,  commonly  called 

,  (Quakers,  on  behalf  of  themselves  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  that  Society  in  Ireland : — 

*  respectfully  showeth. 

That  your  petitioners  have  been  instructed  by  the 
last  General  Meeting  of  their  Religious  Society  held 
in  Dublin,  to  convey  to  the  Legislature,  a  represen- 
tation of  the  dee|>  interest  they  feci,  in  the  ameliora- 
tion of  that  part  of  llic  Criminal  Code  of  this  realm, 
which  affixes  to  certain  offences  tlic  punishment  of 
death. 

'I'hat,  whiliit  your  petitioners  believe  it  right  to 
declare,  that  (heir  objections  to  the  punishment  of 
death,  derive  their  chief  strengtli  from  a  full  and 


serious  conviction  of  its  repugnance  to  the  precepts 
of  the  Gospel,  they  are  persuaded  that  the  propriety 
of  abolishing  this  punishment  can  be  sustained  on 
other  grounds,  and  that  with  reference  to  this  ques- 
tion, as  well  as  all  others,  of  public  or  private  inte- 
rest, it  will  be  found,  that  the  course  prescribed  by 
the  obligations  of  christian  duty,  is  alike  dictated  by 
sound  and  enlightened  policy.  Your  petitioners 
submit,  that  the  fallibility  of  all  human  tribunals  is 
a  consideration  which  alone  ought  to  have  great 
weight,  in  influencing  those  engaged  in  the  framing 
of  criminal  law,  to  reject  a  punishment  irremediable 
in  its  nature,  and  so  awful  in  its  consequences,  as 
that  of  death. 

That  the  inefficacy  of  the  punishment  of  death,  in 
preventing  the  commission  of  crime,  is  proved  by 
long  and  mournful  experience,  and  that  the  con- 
tinued prevalence  of  crimes  of  an  aggravated 
character,  in  those  districts  where  public  executions 
are  most  frequent,  is  a  fact  of  unequivocal  import. 
Your  petitioners  are  hence  strongly  impressed  with 
the  belief,  that  so  far  from  a  salutary  effect  being 
produced  by  these  dreadful  spectacles,  they  have  a 
powerful  opposite  tendency,  and  by  exciting  the  vin- 
dictive feelings  of  some,  and  familiarizing  all  with 
the  destruction  of  human  life, they  harden  the  hearts 
of  spectators,  and  thus  prepare  the  way  for  the  com- 
mission of  future  deeds  of  violence. 

That  the  forfeiture  of  life  for  forgery,  theft,  and 
other  offences  against  property,  is  opposed  to  the 
feelings  of  a  large,  and  in  the  belief  of  your  peti- 
tioners, an  increasing  portion  of  the  community ; 
and  that  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  law  in  these 
cases,  frequently  defeats  its  object,  by  preventing  the 
prosecution  of  offenders,  and  thus  affording  impunity 
to  crime. 

That  circumstances  existing  in  Ireland,  tend  in  a 
very  striking  manner  to  counteract  the  objects  for 
which  public  executions  are  designed,  namely,  the 
deterring  of  others  from  the  commission  of  crime,  the 
popular  sympathy  being  in  many  cases  strongly 
excited  infavour  of  the  criminal;  and  the  awful  event, 
consequently,  in  great  measure  divested  of  its  igno- 
minious character. 

That  the  interest  felt  by  your  petitioners  in  the 
amelioration  of  the  Criminal  Code,  is  not  of  recent 
origin  ;  but  they  feel  themselves  warranted,  in  an 
especial  manner,  to  renew  their  petition  to  the  Legis- 
lature at  the  present  time,  inasmuch  as  by  a  late 
alteration  in  the  law  of  evidence,  whereby  testimony 
on  affirmation  is  rendered  admissible  in  criminal 
courts,  they  are  placed  in  a  more  responsible  situation 
than  heretofore,  with  regard  to  this  momentous 
subject. 

Your  petitioners  therefore  approach  you  with. their 
respectful  but  earnest  entreaty,  that  amongst  the  im- 
portant considerations  connected  with  improvements 
in  the  administration  of  the  law,  which  are  intended 
to  come  under  your  deliberation  in  the  course  of  the 
present  session,  the  subject  herein  set  forth  may  not 
be  overlooked,  but  that  it  may  obtain  your  early  and 
patient  investigation  and  they  fervently  desire,  that 
under  the  influence  of  Divine  Wisdom,  you  may  be 
enabled  to  render  the  Crimii;al  Code  in  all  respects 
consistent  with  the  Gospel  dispensation  under  which 
we  live,  that  so  our  country  may  exhibit  to  sur- 
rounding nations,  an  example  of  legislation,  on  true 
christian  principles. 

Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  Cherokee  Phoe- 
nix of  the  I'Hh  ult.  are  filled  with  the  opinion, 
given  by  request  of  the  Indians,  of  VVilliam 
Wirt,  late  attorney  general  of  the  United 
States,  "  On  the  right  of  the  State  of  Georgia, 
to  extend  her  laws  over  the  Cherokee  nation." 
After  an  extensive  exposition  of  the  case,  and 
a  detailed  o[)inion,  wherein  the  several  points 
for  consideration  wiiicii  the  subject  assumes 
m  c  distinctly  met,  in  conclusion  he  sums  up 
as  follows: — 

"On  every  groimd  of  argument  in  which  I 
have  been  enabled  by  my  own  reflections  or 
the  suggestions  of  others  to  consider  this 
question,  I  am  of  the  opinion —  I 


"  1.  That  the  Cherokees  are  a  sovereign 
nation;  and  that  their  having  placed  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  the  United  States  does 
not  at  all  impair  their  sovereignty  and  inde- 
pendence as  a  nation.  '  One  community  may 
be  bound  to  another  by  a  very  unequal  alliance, 
and  still  be  a  sovereign  state.  Though  a  weak 
state,  in  order  to  provide  for  its  safety,  should 
place  itself  under  the  protection  of  a  more 
powerful  one,  yet,  according  to  Vattell  (B.  1 
ch.  1  §  5  and  6)  if  it  reserves  to  itself  the 
right  of  governing  its  own  body,  it  ought  to 
be  considered  as  an  independent  state."  20 
Johnson's  Report,  711,  712,  Goodellvs.  Jack- 
son. 

"  2.  That  the  territory  of  the  Cherokees  is 
not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  of  Geor- 
gia, but  within  the  sole  and  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Cherokee  nation. 

"  3.  That  consequently,  the  state  of  Geor- 
gia has  no  right  to  extend  her  laws  over  that 
territory. 

"4.  That  the  law  of  Georgia  which  has  been 
placed  before  me,  is  unconstitutional  and  void, 
1.  because  it  is  repugnant  to  the  treaties  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Cherokee  na- 
tion; 2.  because  it  is  repugnant  to  a  law  of 
the  United  States  passed  in  1802,  entitled  'an 
act  to  regulate  trade  and  intercourse  with  the 
Indian  tribes,  and  to  preserve  peace  on  the 
frontiers'  ;  3.  because  it  is  repugnant  to  the 
constitution,  inasmuch  as  it  impairs  the  obli- 
gation of  all  the  contracts  arising  under  the 
treaties  with  the  Cherokees:  and  affects  more- 
over to  regulate  intercourse  with  an  Indian 
tribe,  a  power  that  belongs  exclusively  to  Con- 
gress. Wm.  Wirt." 

Baltimore,  June  20,  1830. 

We  are  requested  to  state  that  a  male  teacher 
is  likewise  wanted  at  Westtown;  application  to 
be  made  to  Thomas  Stewardson,  at  his  office 
back  of  No.  90,  Mulberry  street,  Philadelphia. 

In  our  last  an  awkward  mistake  occurred  in 
making  up  the  forms.  Page  366,  and  third 
column,  the  bottom  line  is  out  of  place  there. 
On  page  368,  first  column,  and  top  line,  omit- 
ting the  words  "  thing  unfairly,"  introduce  the 
bottom  line  before  mentioned  in  the  place  of 
them,  so  that  the  passage  will  read  thus — "  I 
knew  you  would  be  there,  and  I  am  sure  you 
are  an  honest  man,  and  will  say  nothing  but 
the  truth.  You  will  state  the  case  fairly,  and 
justice  will  be  done."  It  may  be  well  to  men- 
tion that  an  attempt  was  made  to  rectify  the 
mistake  at  Page  368,  after  a  few  impressions 
were  made. 


Departed  this  life  of  a  bilious  fever,  (illness  short) 
on  the  27th  ult.  in  the  village  of  Moorestown,  New 
Jersey,  Rebecca  Matlack,  in  the  67th  year  of  her 
age.  This  elder  in  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends, 
retnained  unequivocally  firm  in  the  Doctrines  and 
Discipline  to  the  last,  finishing  evidences  of  the 
quiet  and  peaceful  resignation  of  the  breath  to  Him 
who  gave  it. 

On  the  23rd  ult.  at  his  residence  in  White  Marsh 
Township,  Montgomery  County,  Jo.\es  Yerkes,  in 
the  26lh  year  of  liisage. 
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For  tlie  Friend. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  condition  of  Friends  within  the  limits 
of  Philadelphia  yearly  meeting  in  respect  to 
schools  for  the  education  of  their  children, 
excited  a  warm  and  brotherly  interest  in  that 
body  at  its  last  annual  session. 

It  was  known  that  in  many  places  the  Hicks- 
ites  had  manifested  an  unchristian  spirit,  by 
seizing  the  school-houses,  and  ejecting  such 
teachers  as  adhered  to  the  doctrines  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Society  of  Friends;  and  in  some 
instances  they  had  stipulated  with  the  new 
incumbents,  that  they  should  not  receive  the 
children  of  Friends  into  their  schools.  Tn  situ- 
ations where  these  harsh  and  ungenerous 
measures  were  not  enforced,  the  course  of 
instruction  was  conducted  in  a  manner  preju- 
dicial to  the  religious  principles  of  the  children, 
while  the  constant  and  familiar  intercourse  with 
teachers  and  scholars  who  had  adopted  the  new 
notions,  rendered  the  danger  of  contamination 
still  greater,  and  prevented  concerned  parents 
from  sending  their  children  to  such  schools. 
In  some  of  them  the  reading  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  was  not  only  discontinued,  but  dis- 
couraged, and  the  sacred  truths  they  contain 
openly  contemned.  In  consequence  of  this 
state  of  things,  many  neighbourhoods  were  left 
entirely  destitute  of  suitable  schools  for  the 
children  of  Friends;  and  the  yearly  meetjng, 
entering  deeply  into  sympathy  with  the  Iieads 
of  families  so  circumstanced,  appointed  a  large 
committee  out  of  all  the  quarters  to  consider 
the  subject,  and  make  report  of  such  measures 
as  they  might  think  best  calculated  to  remedy 
or  lessen  the  existing  evils. 

This  committee  after  several  meetings  and 
a  full  consideration  of  the  subject,  made  a  de- 
tailed report,  which  has  already  been  laid  before 
the  readers  of  "  The  Friend,"  but  we  wish 
again  to  call  their  earnest  attention  to  its  im- 
portant recommendations. 

It  sets  forth  the  various  difficulties  to  which 
the  Society  its  subjected  by  the  conduct  of  the 
Hicksites,  and  with  great  truth  represents, 
that  the  first  step  towards  removing  them  is, 
for  Friends  generally  to  dwell  under  a  sense  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  concern,  and  the  import- 
ance of  a  religious  and  liberal  education,  over 
all  considerations  of  a  pecuniary  nature.  'J'his 


we  believe  to  be  a  truth,  which  every  day's 
experience  will  confirm;  and  hence  it  is  exceed- 
ingly desirable  that  it  may  obtain  due  consider- 
ation in  the  minds  of  all  our  members.  It  is, 
indeed,  the  great  secret  by  which  the  dis- 
couragements and  difficulties  of  our  present 
situation  may  be  altered  or  removed,  and  the 
Society  placed  in  a  condition  to  enjoy  brighter 
anticipations,  and  surer  promises  of  the  future 
usefulness  of  its  younger  members,  than  it  has 
done  for  a  long  period. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  we  found 
this  opinion  on  the  supposition  that  Friends' 
children  will  receive  a  religious,  as  well  as  lite- 
rary and  scientific  education — that  they  will  be 
instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  be  brought  up  in  conformity  with 
its  testimonies.  This  is  a  work  which  must  be 
mainly  effected  by  the  labours  of  parents  at 
home  ;  in  the  bosom  of  their  own  families,  and 
in  the  retirement  of  domestic  life — and  urdess 
a  lively  religious  concern  is  felt  by  them  on  this 
important  head,  the  care  of  teachers  and  the 
earnest  exercise  of  the  yearly  meeting,  will  be 
in  a  great  measure  frustrated. 

We  have  a  pleasing  evidence  of  the  general 
prevalence  of  a  deep  interest  in  the  subject  of 
education  among  our  members,  in  the  great 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  boarding 
school  at  West-town,  since  the  report  was 
circulated.  One  of  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  report  is,  that  the  price  of  tuition 
at  that  seminary,  for  the  children  of  Friends 
members  of  Philadelphia  yearly  meeting,  should 
be  reduced  to  sixty  dollars  per  annum.  At  the 
time  this  reduction  took  effect,  the  number  of 
scholars  of  both  sexes  did  not,  we  believe, 
amount  to  one  hundred  ;  whereas  there  are  now 
on  the  list  two  hundred  and  seventeen  names, 
and  new  applications  for  admission  occurring 
almost  daily.  This  is  an  increase  which  even 
the  most  sanguine  could  scarcely  have  hoped 
for,  and  especially  during  a  season  of  the  year, 
when  parents  in  the  country  find  it  most  difficult 
to  spare  their  children  from  home. 

Since  the  induction  of  the  new  superin- 
tendents, various  improvements  have  been  made 
in  the  domestic  arrangements  and  the  comfort 
of  the  family,  and  we  think  it  may  safely  be 
said,  that  the  school  has,  at  no  time  since  its 
first  institution,  been  in  so  desirable  a  state  as 
it  is  at  present,  nor  afforded  the  same  advan- 
tages both  literary  and  moral  to  its  interesting 
inmates.  We  are  not  of  the  committee  who 
are  charged  with  the  important  and  arduous 
duty  of  superintending  its  welfare,  but  we  feel 
grateful  for  their  disinterested  labours,  and  de- 
sire that  they  may  be  encouraged  to  continue 
their  close  attention  to  its  concerns,  so  as  to 
preserve  its  present  excellent  condition.  Much 
depends  on  their  exertions,  and  while  we  feel 


that  their  duties  are  onerous  and  very  respon- 
sible, we  are  persuaded  they  will  reap  a  rich 
reward  in  the  benefits  which  our  youth,  and 
the  Society  at  large,  will  derive  from  the  pre- 
servation of  that  seminary. 

We  would  take  this  opportunity  to  remind 
those  who  are  rich,  and  whose  children  are 
educated  there  at  the  present  very  low  prices, 
that  they  may  advantageously  dispose  of  the 
money  which  is  thus  saved  to  them,  by  bestow- 
ing it  on  the  fund  for  the  gratuitous  instruction 
of  those  childi-en  whose  parents  have  not  the 
means  of  giving  them  an  education. 

While  we  cannot  but  feel  grateful,  and  re- 
joice in  the  degree  of  success  which  has 
attended  the  concern  of  the  yearly  meeting,  we 
regret  to  find  that  great  difficulty  exists  in 
procuring  qualified  teachers,  not  only  at  West- 
town,  but  other  schools  in  the  country,  and  in 
this  city.  There  are  very  few  of  our  young 
people  who  are  so  circumstanced  that  they 
could  with  propriety  take  charge  of  a  school, 
that  have  received  an  education  to  qualify  them 
for  fulfilling  the  duties  of  the  employment. 
Several  eligible  situations  are  now  vacant  from 
this  cause,  and  the  children  of  Friends  are 
really  sustaining  a  serious  loss  because  the 
schools  cannot  be  opened.  We  believe  that 
young  persons  who  are  attached  to  the  Societv 
and  its  principles,  and  who  often  feel  desirous 
to  lend  their  aid  in  the  promotion  of  its  welfare, 
could  not  confer  a  greater  benefit  on  it  than  by 
qualifying  themselves  for  this  employ,  and  de- 
voting their  time  and  talents  to  it.  Religiously 
concerned  Friends,  who  would  be  willing  to 
give  themselves  up  to  this  service,  might  be  the 
instruments  of  preserving  many  of  the  rising 
generation  in  the  paths  of  virtue  and  simplicity, 
and  preparing  them,  by  a  judicious  method 
of  early  instruction,  to  make  honourable  men 
and  women  in  the  church.  W^e  cannot  but 
indulge  the  pleasing  hope  that  such  will  be 
found  among  us,  who,  from  the  love  they  bear 
to  the  Society  and  to  the  cause  of  truth,  aside 
from  all  pecuniary  considerations,  will  be  dis- 
posed to  enter  on  a  field  of  labour  which 
possesses  so  many  interesting  and  attractive 
considerations,  and  promises  to  yield  so  rich  a 
harvest  of  the  choicest  fruits. 

While  alluding  to  this  part  of  our  subject, 
we  are  met  with  the  painful  reflection  that  our 
Society  possesses  no  school,  to  which  young 
men  can  resott  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying 
themselves  for  teachers.  West-town  may  be 
considered  as  only  an  elementary  seminary. 
It  does  not  profess  to  give  its  pupils  a  com- 
plete and  finished  education  ;  and  though  it 
is  an  invaluable  institution,  and  ought  to  be 
liberally  clierished  by  every  member  of  Society 
as  a  great  blessing,  yet,  from  the  very  nature  of 
its  organization,  it  can  never  be  made  a  finishing 
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school  for  young  men;  nor  is  it  desirable  that 
it  should  be,  because  in  its  present  character,  it 
is  an  essential  part  of  our  system  of  education. 
The  wants  of  the  Societj  require  (hat  we  should 
have  such  a  school  for  children  ;  and  they 
equally  demand  that  we  should  have  a  higher 
school  for  our  young  men,  who  wish  to  finish 
their  education,  and  prepare  themselves  for 
the  important  duty  of  teaching.  The  regula- 
tions of  West-town  do  not  admit  boys  over  a 
certain  age  as  scholars,  and  it  is  a  fact,  strange 
and  unpleasant  as  it  may  appear — we  have  no 
school  in  our  Society,  where  a  boy  over  sixteen, 
or  a  young  man,  can  be  sent  to  finish  his  edu- 
cation, or  acquire  that  general  knowledge  which 
every  teacher  ought  to  possess.  The  want  of 
such  a  seminary  is  now  deeply  felt  and  deplored 
by  many  parents,  who  have  sons  of  such  age 
that  they  cannot  go  to  West-town,  and  whose 
course  of  instruction  is  not  completed.  We 
are  personally  acquainted  with  several  who  are 
so  circumstanced,  and  who  are  reduced  to  the 
painful  alternative  of  either  neglecting  their 
education,  or  placing  them  in  schools  out  of 
Society,  where  they  will  be  exposed  to  the 
strongest  temptations  to  depart  from  our  reli- 
gious profession. 

We  would  therefore  repeat  it,  and  urge  the 
fact  on  the  calm  and  serious  consideration  of 
every  unprejudiced  mind,  that  the  wants  of  our 
religious  Society  do  imperiously  require  the 
establishment  of  a  school  for  teaching  young 
rnen  and  boys  the  higher  branches  of  learn- 
ing, and  where  at  the  same  time  they  may  be 
under  the  care  of  religious  and  consistent 
Friends,  and  preserved  in  a  conformity  with  our 
excellent  doctrines  and  testimonies.  Until  such 
a  seminary  is  founded  and  in  successful  opera- 
tion, the  present  lamentable  want  of  teachers 
must  continue,  and  the  consequent  loss  to 
Society  be  deeply  and  seriously  felt. 

There  is  nothing  in  useful  learning  adverse 
to  true  religion,  but  it  will  generally  be  found 
to  hold  good,  that  ignorance  and  vice  have  a 
great  affinity  for  each  other.  Many  of  the 
departments  of  learning  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  enable  us  to  conduct  some  branches  of 
business  with  any  hope  of  success — such  are 
geometry,  mathematics,  chemistry,  geography, 
botany,  &fc. — and  to  suppose  that  the  study  of 
these  is  more  prejudicial  to  the  minds  of  youth, 
than  that  of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and 
grammar,  is  at  once  idle  and  absurd. 

It  is  sometimes  made  an  argument  against 
.such  a  seminary,  that  few  of  our  young  men 
who  receive  a  liberal  education,  retain  their 
attachment  to  the  simplicity  of  Friends.  But 
this  is  easily  refuted,  and  even  furnishes  a  strong 
reason  why  such  a  school  as  wc  have  proposed, 
should  be  instituted.  Their  departure  from 
the  testimonies  of  Friends  in  dress  and  address, 
is  not  chargeable  to  their  learning,  but  to 
the  temptations  and  the  company  they  are 
exposed  to  while  obtaining  it.  As  there 
is  no  school  among  Friends  where  they  can 
acquire  an  education,  they  must  necessarily  be 
sent  to  tiiose  taught  by  persons  of  other  pro- 
fessions, where  the  whole  cour.sc  of  instruction, 
and  all  tlic  influence  of  teachers  and  com- 
panions, tend  to  draw  them  away  from  the 
observance  of  the  testimonies  of  Friends.  Until 
our  Society  therefore  shall  discharge  the  duty 


which  it  owes  to  its  members  by  providing  for 
them  a  school  where  they  can  procure  a  com- 
plete education,  under  the  superintendence  of 
exemplary  Friends,  and  where  our  testimonies 
may  be  strictly  maintained,  we  have  no  right  to 
make  the  assertion  that  learning  is  unfavourable 
to  Quakerism,  or  Quakerism  to  learning — for 
that  such  is  not  the  case  is  abundantly  proved 
by  the  fact,  that  many  of  the  most  honourable 
and  exemplary  Friends,  from  William  Penn  and 
Robert  Barclay,  down  to  the  present  day,  have 
been  men  eminent  for  their  learning  as  well  as 
piety. 

That  Friends  have  it  entirely  in  their  power  to 
found  and  support  such  a  seminary,  cannot  be 
doubted.  A  united  and  sincere  effort  is  all  that 
is  required,  and  we  trust  the  period  is  at  hand, 
when  this  effort  will  be  made,  and  a  school 
provided,  from  which  well  qualified  teachers 
may  be  furnished  to  the  Society. 

It  is  a  fact,  which^  though  painful,  ought  to 
be  known  to  our  members,  that  many  children 
of  Friends  are  placed  at  the  colleges  of  other 
religious  societies,  such  as  Yale,  Princeton, 
Muhlenburg's  on  Long  Island,  and  at  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  college  in  Maryland.  The  latter 
has  frequently  had  as  many  as  six  or  eight  at 
once.  When  parents  are  reminded  of  the  pro- 
bability that  their  children  will  be  drawn  away 
from  our  religious  profession,  by  the  exposure 
they  must  encounter,  they  acknowledge  the 
truth  of  the  statement,  and  appear  to  regret  it, 
but  excuse  themselves  by  adverting  to  the  fact, 
that  the  Society  lias  neglected  to  make  any 
provision  for  giving  their  children  such  an  edu- 
cation as  they  wish  them  to  have,  in  conformity 
with  its  testimonies  ;  and  they  have  therefore 
only  to  choose  a  college  where  they  will  be 
least  exposed  to  contamination. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  this  would  not  be  an 
adequate  excuse  with  a  religiously  concerned 
parent,  and  cannot  but  regret  that  any  such 
instances  exist,  yet  we  feel  earnestly  desirous 
that,  as  soon  as  practicable,  such  a  school  as  is 
wanted,  may  be  commenced  ;  that  all  colour 
of  excuse  for  sending  children  to  college  may 
be  removed,  and  a  liberal  and  guarded  educa- 
tion furnished  within  our  own  borders. 

E.  G. 

For  the  Friend. 
NOTES  OF  A  TRAVELLER. 

{Cunlinusd  from  ptge  370.) 

'■  May  14',h. — The  white  appearance  of  the 
water  which  we  have  just  mentioned,  and 
which  was  undoubtedly  owing  to  minute  fish, 
is  not  to  be  confounded  with  those  large  tracts 
of  white  coloured  sea,  which  frequently  appear 
in  southern  latitudes.  This  white  water,  as 
Valentyn  calls  it,  is  occasioned  by  small  phos- 
phorescent molluscous  animals  ;  in  some  in- 
stances, tiiese  are  so  numerous  as  to  render 
the  water  almost  gelatinous,  while  in  others 
they  could  not  be  discovered  with  a  glass  of 
the  greatest  magnifying  power  used.  This 
\vhitc  water  has  sometimes  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  brilliancy,  so  that  the  whole  sea,  for 
miles,  appear  as  if  covered  with  a  vast  sheet 
]  of  sparkling  snow.  Inexperienced  seamen 
I  often  change  their  course  in  order  to  escape 
I  from  these  apparent  shoals  or  sand  banks  ;  and 


we  have  even  heard  that  this  white  water  has 
been  laid  down  upon  some  charts  as  places  to 
be  avoided. 

I  amused  myself  to-day  in  taking,  with  a 
small  net,  the  velella,  which  floated  in  vast 
numbers  past  the  ship.  The  velella  is  a  small, 
flat,  gelatino-cartilaginous  animal,  aboUt  the 
size  and  thickness  of  a  dollar,  having  a  little 
sail  or  crest  passing  transversely  over  the  top 
or  upper  surface  ;  this  little  sail  is  fringed  with 
blue,  and  the  whole  portion  of  the  animal  out 
of  the  water  shines  with  all  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow.  Sometimes  the  sudden  rippling  of 
the  waves,  or  a  puff  of  the  wind,  would  over- 
turn them  ;  but  they  soon  regained  their  up- 
right position.  On  placing  these  animals  in  a 
tumbler  of  sea-water,  they  exhibited  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  objects  I  have  seen.  The  fringe 
of  the  little  sail  which  crosses  its  back,  and 
the  curved  and  radiating  lines  on  the  body  of 
the  animal,  all  presented  a  fine  play  of  pavo- 
nine colours.  Attached  to  the  lower  surface 
of  the  velella  I  noticed,  in  almost  every  instance, 
a  little  blue  shell,  like  a  garden  snail,  called 
ianthina,  and  which  I  first  believed  to  be  the 
parent  or  rightful  owner  of  the  floating  appar- 
atus. It  is  probable,  however,  that  it  makes 
use  of  the  velella,  not  only  to  support  itself 
near  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  but  that  it  also 
derives  from  it  its  principal  nourishment,  by 
absorbing  its  juices.  From  some  observation, 
I  am  rather  of  the  opinion  that  the  animal 
economy  of  these  two  molluscae  is  singularly 
adapted  to  their  mutual  benefit  ;  the  velella 
supplying  nourishment  and  a  floating  apparatus 
to  the  ianthina,  by  its  attachment  below  so 
balancing  and  ballasting  the  velella,  as  to  pre- 
serve it  in  an  upright  position,  which  is  neces- 
sary to  its  motions  through  the  water.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  there  appeared,  upon  closely 
examining  a  great  number,  but  little  injury  sus- 
tained by  the  velella  from  its  parasite.  Some 
of  the  adhering  shells  were  quite  young,  and 
others  full  grown  specimens.  As  far  as  my 
knowledge  in  natural  history  extends,  the  ian- 
thina was  never  before  ascertained  to  be  para- 
sitic to  the  velella,  or  made  use  of  its  buoy- 
ancy on  the  surface  of  the  waves  to  supply  the 
place  of  its  own  beautiful  apparatus  of  air 
cells.  This  confirms  the  acuteness  of  Cuvier, 
that  accurate  observer  of  nature,  who  justly 
concluded  that  the  ordinary  floating  apparatus 
of  the  ianthina  was  sometimes  naturally  absent; 
as,  in  some  specimens  of  the  animal  which  he 
examined,  not  a  vestige  of  that  organ  could  be 
perceived,  and  no  scar  or  cicatrix  on  the  foot, 
by  which  it  is  secreted,  could,  on  the  most  mi- 
nute examination,  be  discovered. 

"Both  the  ianthina  and  velella  seem  to  throw 
out  a  violet  coloured  liquid,  when  first  cap- 
tured. The  purple  fluid  discharged  by  these 
animals  will  stain  a  white  handkerchief  a  fine 
rich  colour.  As  tlie  ianthina  is  often  found  in 
the  Mediterranean  sea,  it  has  been  suggested, 
with  some  plausibility,  that  this  purple  fluid 
may  be  the  basis  of  the  Tyrian  dye,  or  ancient 
royal  puiple. 

"  16th. — This  morning  Mizen  Head  was 
distinctly  seen  off  our  lee  bow,  and  at  8  o'clock 
wc  were  hailed  by  an  Irish  fishing-boat,  called 
a  batkec  (barque?)  We  entered  into  a  trade 
with  these  rude  and  cunning  sons  of  Erin;  for 
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fresh  cod  and  other  fish,  and  some  fine  pratees, 
(potatoes)  we  gave  them  in .  exchange,  rum 
pork,  and  bread.  One  of  the  Irishmen  in  the 
boat  called  out,  "  Your  honours  won't  forget 
the  bacJeey"  (tobacco.)  We  therefore  gave 
them  two  or  three  pieces  from  our  stores 
These  Irish  fishermen  keep  cruising  here  in 
the  mouth  of  St.  George's  channel,  to  barter 
and  beg  from  the  ships  which  are  continually 
passing.  While  we  were  at  dinner,  which  we 
commonly  take  about  3  P.  M.,  the  packet  ship 
Montezuma,  of  Philadelphia,  hove  in  sight, 
and  we  were  all  soon  busily  employed  in  wri 
ting  and  sending  off  our  letters  to  our  friends. 
In  the  afternoon  we  fell  in  with  another  Irish 
fishing-boat,  and  had  some  amusement  in  con- 
versing with  the  untutored  crew.  Our  sailors 
were  cautious  in  trusting  these  people,  and 
hence  I  observed  they  were  closely  watched 
to  prevent  the  rope  being  cut  which  was  given 
them  to  hold  while  the  vessel  was  lying  to 
The  iron-bound  coast  of  Erin  lies  full  in  view 
off  our  lee  bow;  and  as  the  wind  rose  at  night, 
and  the  weather  became  hazy,  the  captain 
paced  the  deck  all  night,  apparently  in  some 
anxiety. 

"  20th. — A  slight  favourable  wind  springing 
up  during  the  night,  carried  us  beyond  St.  Da 
vid's  Head,  which  is  opposite  nearly  to  Carn- 
sore,  and  this  morning  the  high  hills  which 
bound  the  coast  of  Wales  and  Holyhead  were 
in  sight,  so  that  now  we  began  to  think  of  land- 
ing. On  one  of  the  lofty  knolls  on  the  Island 
of  Anglesea,  we  saw  distinctly  the  granite 
monument  built  over  the  leg,  which  the  Mar- 
quis of  Anglesea  lost  at  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo. To  what  extremes  of  folly  will  not  the 
pride  and  wealth  of  man  carry  him? 

"21st. — This  morning  the  wind  still  con- 
tinued fresh.  Upon  going  on  deck  I  found  the 
ship  sailing  within  a  mile  of  a  beautiful  part 
of  the  Welsh  coast.  The  hedges,  the  small 
and  regular  fields,  the  grain,  and  the  neat 
white  cottages,  all  appeared  beautiful,  and  I 
first  realized  that  I  was  near  the  land.  The 
weather,  soon  after  sunrise,  became  cold  and 
hazy.  We  shall  not  probably  reach  Liverpool, 
though  only  about  forty  miles  distant,  till  late 
to-morrow.  This  afternoon  we  came  near  a 
telegraphic  station  placed  on  Orme's  Head, 
and  endeavoured  to  communicate  by  means  of 
signals,  to  our  consignee  at  Liverpool,  that  we 
wanted  a  steam-boat  sent  down  for  us;  but  we 
got  no  answer  from  the  flag-staff.  On  Orme's 
Head,  which  is  a  bold  rock  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  shore,  there  was  a  dreadful 
wreck  of  a  ship,  during  a  dark  and  tempestu 
ous  night,  a  few  years  ago,  when  every  indivi 
dual  on  board  perished,  except  one  man,  who 
was  on  the  bowsprit,  and  who  was  pitched  on 
the  rock  when  the  vessel  first  struck. 

"22d. — We  had  a  very  unpleasant  night, 
and  seemed  at  daybreak  to  be  but  little  nearer 
our  port  than  we  were  the  night  before;  every 
thing,  however,  was  instantly  changed  by 
the  appearance  of  two  steam-boats,  which 
were  seen  approaching  us  through  the  fog,  and 
by  means  of  which  we  were  informed  we  were 
to  land.  Notwithstanding  the  delight  we  all 
experienced  at  this  moment,  I  shall  never  for- 
get the  impression  which  I  felt  on  first  seeing 
an  English  steam-boat.    Of  all  the  uncouth 


and  dirty  machines  of  the  steam  kind,  they  are 
the  worst.  But  I  must  hasten  to  get  on  shore 
All  was  bustle  and  confusion — and  when  order 
was  restored  among  us,  we  were  on  board  of 
one  of  these  boats,  and  moving  fast  toward 
Liverpool,  which  was  only  twenty  miles  dis 
tant.  We  saw  but  little  of  this  great  com 
mercial  place  till  we  got  on  shore,  on  account 
of  the  thick  fog  in  which  we  were  enveloped.  It 
would  be  worse  than  affectation  in  me  to  pre 
tend  that  I  experienced  any  very  strong  emo- 
tions, or  high  classical  enthusiasm,  when  I  first 
stepped  on  the  soil  from  which  my  forefathers 
sprung.  I  felt  no  feverish  excitement  at  being 
in  the  land  of  ancient  castles  and  mouldering 
towers;  nor  did  I  thrill  at  the  remembrance 
that  here  lived,  and  wrote,  and  died,  besides  a 
host  of  others  that  might  be  named,  "  Bacon 
and  Hooker,  Milton  and  Boyle."  Everything 
classical  and  imaginative  gave  place  to  the  de- 
lightful and  substantial  reality,  that  I  had  es- 
caped from  the  ship,  and  was  once  more  walk- 
ing on  terra  firma. 

"  We  were  landed,  unexpectedly,  without 
the  interference  of  custom  house  officers,  from 
the  steam-boat  which  took  us  from  the  ship, 
near  the  end  of  Prince's  Dock,  and  found  oui-- 
selves  instantly  surrounded  with  the  bustle  and 
noise  of  a  busy  commercial  town.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  describe  at  large  this  or  any  other 
place  I  may  visit;  but  merely  notice  what 
seems  to  me  remarkable.  The  first  thing  I 
observed  on  shore  was  the  forest  of  masts, 
shooting  up  from  behind  the  high  walls  which 
surround  the  docks  and  basins,  in  which  most 
of  the  foreign  ships  he  secure  from  the  influ- 
ence of  the  winds  and  and  waves,  and  from 
the  depredations  of  thieves.  These  docks  are 
stupendous  works:  they  are  immense  basins  of 
water  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  high  walls, 
capable  of  holding  safely  several  hundred  of 
the  largest  vessels:  Queen's  Dock  is  280  yards 
long,  and  120  broad. 

"  As  we  passed  along  the  streets  to  the  Star 
and  Garter  hotel,  where  the  most  of  our  pas- 
sengers determined  to  stay,  we  saw  nothing 
very  remarkable;  indeed  I  could  not  help  think- 
ing that  Liverpool  had  very  much  the  aspect  of 
New  York.  No  liveried  servants,  no  splendid 
palaces,  Avere  any  where  to  be  seen.  Some  of 
the  shops  and  public  buildings  are,  however, 
striking  to  an  American.  The  Exchange  and 
Town  Hall  are  ranked  among  the  finest  build- 
ings of  the  kind  in  Europe. 

"The  Town  Hall  is  certainly  an  elegant  and 
costly  building:  it  contains  a  suite  of  rooms, 
which  for  magnificence  and  extent  is  said  not 
to  be  surpassed  by  any  in  Europe.  At  the  top 
of  the  dome  which  crowns  the  building,  there 
is  a  circular  gallery,  which  affords  a  fine  pano- 
ramic prospect  of  the  city  and  the  surrounding 
country.  We  were  conducted  over  the  edifice 
by  a  gentleman  dressed  in  a  rich  suit  of  black; 
and  if  we  had  not  ben  previously  mformed  of 
the  usage,  we  should  have  been  ashamed  to  have 
given,  at  parting,  each  a  half  crown,  which  he 
readily  and  thankfully  received." 


Discourse  may  want  an  animated  No, 
To  brush  the  surface  and  to  make  it  flow; 
But  still  remember,  if  you  mean  to  please. 
To  press  your  part  with  modesty  and  ease. 

COWPER. 


For  ihe  Friend. 
BIBLE  SOCIETIES. 

It  must  be  a  source  of  gratitude  and  joy  to 
every  true  Christian,  to  observe  the  wide  spread 
which  is  given  to  the  sacred  writings  through 
the  medium  of  our  numerous  Bible  Societies, 
and  the  increasing  desire  to  peruse  them  which 
is  thus  diffused  throughout  the  community. 
Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist,  in 
regard  to  minor  and  non-essential  matters  in  the 
mode  of  conducting  the  operations  of  such  socie- 
ties ;  every  lover  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  must  re- 
joice in  the  increasing  facilities  which  they  fur- 
nish for  procuring  them,  as  well  as  the  ultimate 
effect  produced  by  them  on  the  morals,  religious 
character,  and  happiness  of  the  human  family. 
As  an  external  means  of  religious  instruction, 
they  are  undoubtedly  paramount  to  all  others  ; 
and  the  extent  to  whicli  our  responsibility  is 
increased  by  the  possession  of  them,  is  not  al- 
ways, we  fear,  duly  appreciated. — '•  To  whom 
much  is  given,  of  them  much  will  be  required  ;" 
and  it  is  a  serious  question,  which  ought  to 
come  home  to  the  bosom  of  each  one  of  us, 
whether  we  are  making  an  improvement  of 
the  offered  blessing,  and  using  such  exertions 
for  diffusing  it  among  those  whose  lot  is  less 
favoured  than  our  own,  as  will  enable  us  at  the 
close  of  life,  to  make  a  joyful  reckoning  with 
our  Lord,  for  this  portion  of  the  stewardship 
entrusted  to  us. 

If  arguments  were  wanting  to  convince  us 
of  the  blessings  which  flow  from  the  posses- 
sion and  devout  perusal  of  the  Bible,  we  are 
amply  furnished  with  them  in  the  improved 
condition  of  those  nations  where  it  is  generally 
diffused.     The  peace  and  security  of  go- 
vernments, the  benefits  of  religious  and  civil 
liberty,  the  happiness  of  the  rich,  the  comfort, 
economy  and  contentedness  of  the  poor,  the 
morality  and  piety  of  all  classes,  are  in  a 
great  degree  promoted  by  the  knowledge  of 
the  sacred  truths  it  contains.    If  we  reverse 
the  picture  for  a  moment,  and  consider  what 
would  have  been  the  present  condition  of  man- 
kind,   if  the  light  of  written  revelation  had 
never  been  dispersed  ;  if  the  civil  and  religious 
codes,  the  precepts  and  doctrines,  contained  in 
the  Bible,  had  not  shed  their  kindly  influence 
over  a  benighted  world  ;  we  may  possibly  form 
some  conception,  though  but  faint  and  inade- 
quate, of  the  great  benefits  we  have  derived 
from  this  best  of  all  books.    We  mean  not 
to  detract  from  the  inestimable  value  of  the 
teachings  of  that  "  Grace  of  God,  which  hath 
appeared  unto  all  men,"  and  is     shed  on  us 
abundantly  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour  ;" 
on  the  contrary,  we  magnify  and  exalt  it,  nsthe 
precious  purchase  of  His  blood  who  died  to 
save  us  ;  and  we  are  folly  convinced,  that  those 
who  live  most  conformably  with  its  dictates, 
have  the  highest  esteem  for  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  derive  the  greatest  consolation  and  im- 
provement from  the    perusal  of  them.  In 
looking  over  a  pamphlet  recently  published, 
entitled,  "A  Brief  Analysis  of  the  System  of 
the  American  Bible  Society,  containing  a  full 
account  of  its  principles  and  operations,  &c." 
we  were  particularly  interested  in  some  of  the 
facts  detailed,  respecting  the  earnestness  of  the 
poor  to  obtain  the  treasure  of  a  Bible,  and  the 
instances  in  which  the  most  happy  effects  had 
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resulted  from  its  perusal.  We  propose  to  make 
some  extracts  for  "  The  Friend,"'  and  would 
ask  for  them  the  dispassionate  and  serious  at- 
tention of  the  readers  of  this  journal — they 
will  well  repay  them  for  a  deliberate  reading. 
In  making  these  selections,  we  wish  it  under- 
stood, that  we  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible 
for  all  the  expressions  they  contain.    As  re- 
spects the  sentiments  inculcated   in  some  of 
them,  we  must  be  allowed  to  express  our  dis 
sent,  particularly  where  the  Holy  Scriptuies  are 
denominated,  "  the  bread  of  life,"  "  the  word 
of  life,"  fcc.  From  the  inestimable  value  of  the 
Sacred   Writings    we  detract  nothing,  but 
our  Saviour  has  declared,  "I  am  the  bread 
of  life  ;"  and  we  cannot  accord  the  epithet, 
with  propriety,  to  any  inferior  object.  These, 
however,  are  only  matters  of  difference  re- 
specting the  name  by  which  they  shall  be  called, 
not  touching  the  authority,  excellence,  or  utihty 
of  the  thing  itself ;  though  we  cannot  believe 
that  any  advantage  is  gained  by  the  use  of 
terms  which  equalize  the  Bible  with  the  Infi- 
nite and  Eternal  Being,  by  whom  it  has  been  dis- 
pensed to  us — and  place  the  gift  and  the  ado- 
rable Giver  on  the  same  level. 

In  reflecting  on  the  anxious  solicitude  of 
many  of  the  poorer  classes  to  possess  a  copy  of 
the  13ible — the  sacrifices  that  they  cheerfully 
make  in  order  to  purchase  it,  the  diligence  and 
seriousness  with  which  they  peruse  its  sacred 
pages  ;  and  the  comfort  and  instruction  they 
derive  from  it ;  a  fear  has  been  excited  in  our 
minds,  lest  we,  to  whom  they  are  so  easily  ac- 
cessible, should  too  lightly  esteem  them,  and 
read  them  so  seldom  or  so  carelessly  as  not  to 
derive  that  advantage  which  a  kind  and  com- 
pasionate  Creator  intended  to  bestow  on  us. — 
Let  each  one  put  the  question  seriously  to  his 
own   heart,    as     res{)ects  the   estimate  he 
places  on  the  blessing,  and    the  use  he  has 
made  of  it  ;  remembering  that  an  inspired  and 
deeply  experienced  apostle  has  declared,  that 
they  "are  able  to  make  us  wise  unto  salvation 
through  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  :  and  are 
profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correc- 
tion, for  instruction  in  righteousness  ;  that  the 
man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  fur- 
nished unto  all  good  works." 

G.  

'The  beneficial  eftccts  which  have  resulted  from  the 
establishment  ol"  Bible  Societies,  and  from  the  ex 
tended  circulation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  through 
their  inslruinenlalily,  are,  in  iheir  full  extent,  known 
only  to  MiM  who  had  such  a  sense  of  the  importance 
of  the  truths  of  his  word,  as  to  lay  his  followers  un- 
der liio  strongest  obligations  to  disseminate  them 
We  cannot  tell  what  urn  the  results  which  a  single 
Bible,  put  in  the  possession  of  a  destitute  family, 
may  have  produced,  in  its  progress  from  hand  to 
iiand  ;  what  vicious  persons  it  may  have  rticlaimed, 
what  parents  and  cliildren  instructed,  what  consola 
tions  afforded,  what  fears  removod,  and  who  in  the 
light  of  its  truth  may  have  been  trained  up  for  hea- 
ven. But  we  have  the  ])romise  of  (lod,  tliat  "  as  the 
rain  cometh  down,  and  the  s?iow  from  heaven,  and 
rcturneth  not  lliithcr,  but  waterelh  the  earth,  and 
makelh  it  bring  forth  and  bud,  that  it  may  give  seed 
to  the  sower  and  bread  to  the  eater  ;  so  shall  my  word 
be  that  goetli  forth  out  of  my  mouth  :  it  shall  not 
return  >into  me  void  ;  but  it  shall  accomplish  that 
which  I  please,  and  it  shall  prosper  in  the  thing 
whereto  1  sent  it." 

'The  following  facts  are  presented,  with  a  view  to 
impress  on  the  mind  the  importance  of  Bible  Societies 
as  the  mean.)  of  accomplishing  good  : 


1.  '  The  desire  awakened  in  many  who  are  destitute, 
to  possess  the  Bible,  and  the  gratitude  with  which  it 
is  received,  are  deserving  notice. 

"  The  work  of  supplying  Strafford  Cotinty  with 
the  Bible  has  been  far  greater  than  was  expected. 
But  its  results  will  be  glorious.  Already  have  many 
hearts  been  rejoiced.  An  old  lady  who  had  brought 
up  a  large  family  of  children,  as  they  were  married 
off  one  after  another,  gave  each  a  Bible.  When  her 
youngest  daughter  was  married,  something  more  than 
a  dozen  years  since,  being  then  a  widow,  and  not 
having  the  means  of  procuring  her  a  Bible,  she  gave 
her  own  and  only  Bible,  and  has  ever  since  been  des- 
titute. When  presented  with  one  by  the  Society's 
Agent,  she  received  it  with  tears  of  joy." 

'A  correspondent  from  North  Carolina  mentions, 
in  a  letter,  the  following  instance  of  attachment  to 
the  Bible  : 

"  An  affecting  little  instance  of  late  occurrence, 
has  made  a  very  favourable  impression  on  our  cause. 
A  poor  widow,  by  the  name  of  J.  in  C.  County,  at 
the  sale  of  her  late  husband's  effects,  had  to  make 
choice  between  a  bed  and  Bible — she  had  no  bed — 
she  had  no  Bible — nor  money  enough  to  purchase 
both.  She  took  the  precious  book,  and  gave  up  the 
bed  without  a  sigh  !  Would  that  all  loved  their  Bible 
as  this  poor  woman  loved  hers — then  it  would  soon 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  man  in  our  country." — 
Monthly  Extracts  fur  Jan.  1820. 

'  The  first  Annual  Report  of  the  Oxford  Ladies' 
Bible  Association,  England,  contains  the  following 
interesting  anecdote  : 

"  Twenty-eight  ladies  volunteered  their  services  to 
carry  into  effect  the  purposes  of  the  Institution  in  the 
several  districts  of  the  city  and  its  vicinity.  These 
have  reported,  with  evident  satisfaction,  the  inte- 
resting and  encouraging  reception  they  have  expe- 
rienced in  their  visits  to  the  poor.  Many  were  found 
wholly  destitute  of  the  Scriptures.  Many  had  long 
desired  the  valued  possession,  but  had  not  known 
how  they  might  acquire  it,  and  were  not  able  to 
raise,  at  once,  the  requisite  sum  to  make  the  purchase. 
Others  again,  v/ho  had  themselves  enjoyed  the  bene- 
fit, rejoiced  in  the  opportunity,  thus  presented  to  them, 
of  providing  their  children  with  the  Holy  Scriptures 
when  they  were  about  to  go  into  service,  or  to  be 
otherwise  removed  from  the  eye  of  their  parents. 
One  female  servant,  after  having  supplied  herself 
with  a  Bible,  begged  that  she  might  be  allowed  to 
subscribe  in  behalf  of  her  aged  father,  and  then  suc- 
cessively for  her  sister,  her  brother,  and  a  poor  neigh- 
bour. Several,  after  having  promised  to  subscribe 
themselves,  conducted  their  visitors  to  some  of  their 
friends,  whom  they  knew  to  have  been  desirous  of 
procuring  the  Scriptures  ;  and  the  answer  given  by 
one  was  this,  "  If  1  have  no  bread,  I'll  have  a  Bible." 
Some,  indeed,  were  found  really  too  poor  to  subscribe 
even  a  penny  per  week." 

"  One  poor  man  expressed  his  wish  to  subscribe, 
individually,  for  his  three  children  as  well  as  himself, 
remarking,  that  he  would  rather  leave  them  the 
blessed  gospel  for  a  legacy  than  any  worldly  goods." 

"  Another  strong  instance  of  the  value  attached  by 
the  poor  to  this  best  of  treasure,  may  be  seen  in  the 
following  account  of  another  Collector.  After  stating 
that  she  found  the  district  allotted  to  her  very  defici- 
ent in  Bibles,  and  that,  though  many  were  insensible 
to  their  highest  interests,  by  far  the  greater  part 
seized  with  avidity  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  them 
— she  adds,  >  An  old  woman,  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
ran  after  us  in  the  street,  and  requested  as  a  favour 
to  be  allowed  to  subscribe,  stating  that  her  father, 
above  ninety  years  of  age,  was  at  the  point  of  death, 
and  she  had  no  Bible  to  read  to  him.'  Upon  visiting 
them,  the  Collector  says,  I  found  he  could  not  survive 
long,  (and  she  herself  was  at  an  advanced  age,  and 
supported  her  father,  and  both  wore  in  great  poverty,) 
and  considering  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  I  told  her  1 
would  give  her  a  Bible.  Upon  which,  bursting  into 
tears,  she  said,  'Oh,  ma'am,  then  let  me  give  a  penny 
for  some  otlicr  poor  person  ;  I'll  try  to  save  it  every 
week  I'  Since  that  time  this  poor  woman  has  regu- 
larly paid  a  penny  every  week  1" — Hevenlh  litport  of 
the  Bdtli  Jiilile  Society. 

"One  of  the  Collectors,"  connected  with  the  Liver- 
pool Ladies'  Bible  Society,  "being  for  some  time 
prevented  by  indisposition,  from  regularly  visiting 


her  district,  inquired,  on  going  through  it,  from  those 
who  had  received  their  Bibles,  how  they  liked  them: 
the  general  answer  was,  '  Very  well.'  On  putting 
the  same  question  to  a  person  who  had  obtained  one 
by  her  child  subscribing  a  penny  weekly,  she  said, 
'  Very  much  indeed  !  I  return  you  many  thanks  for  it: 
had  I  known  what  a  blessiiag  the  Bible  was,  I  should 
not  have  been  so  long  without  one.'  Her  husband, 
who  was  previously  a  careless  and  abandoned  cha- 
racter, had  been  carefully  reading  it,  and  had  never 
since  spent  an  evening  from  home.  She  then  ex- 
claimed, '  What  a  mercy  that  by  a  child's  paying 
only  a  penny  a  week,  it  should  become  such  a  blessing 
to  its  father.' " 

"At  Kennee,  a  very  considerable  town  on  the 
eastern  bank,  through  which  those  pilgrims  to  Mecca 
pass  that  do  not  return  to  Africa  by  way  of  Suez,  I 
found  a  very  intelligent  Copt,  Mallem  Bothros  (Peter.) 
He  was  surrounded  by  many  of  his  nation,  very  res- 
pectable and  well-behaved  men.  When  he  saw  my 
Arabic  Bible,  he  recognized  the  work,  saying,  that 
about  two  years  ago  he  had  bought  a  copy  of  a 
Jew  in  Cairo.  Instead  of  twenty,  with  a  promptitude 
very  rare  in  those  parts,  he  wished  to  give  me  fifty 
piastres  for  it,  but  this  1  refused,  telling  him  that  the 
English  named  only  one  price.  Young  men  who 
were  about  him  began  to  draw  out  their  money, 
begging  that  they  might  have  a  copy.  On  returning 
to  my  boat,  I  sent  him  two  more  copies ;  he  sent  me 
word  back  that  the  people  snatched  them  up  so  quick 
that  he  had  not  one  left  for  himself,  and  begged  me 
to  spare  him  another.  -I  was  so  much  gratified  by 
this  ready  disposition,  and  had  observed  in  the  very 
countenances  of  the  by-standers  so  much  superior 
intelligence  and  good  training,  tliat  early  next  morn- 
ing 1  called  upon  him  with  two  more  copies,  adding 
as  a  reason,  that  as  this  town  was  a  grand  thorough- 
fare of  Mahommedan  pilgrims,  it  was  peculiarly 
desirable  that  the  Christians  should  be  confirmed  in 
their  faith  by  reading  the  Scriptures  abundantly." — 
Letter  from  the  Rev.  W.  Jnwelt  to  the  Malta  Bible  So- 
ciety. 

"  Two  poor  families"  in  Glarus,  Switzerland,  "  had 
received  a  legacy,  of  which  a  Bible  formed  a  part. 
Neither  would  resign  the  right  to  this  invaluable 
treasure  :  they  therefore  came  to  an  agreement  to  use 
it  alternately  for  half  a  year  each.  This  practice  was 
observed  for  several  years;  at  the  expiration  of  every 
half  year  the  Bible  passed  from  one  family  to  the 
other,  till,  on  the  establishment  of  a  Bible  Society, 
another  copy  of  the  Bible  was  presented  to  one  of  the 
families,  and  both  wore  thus  happily  accommodated." 

"An  aged  and  very  poor  inhabitant  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  village  near  this  place,  came  one  day  beg- 
ging into  a  shop  whore  I  happened  to  be.  After  a 
short  conversation  about  his  circumstances,  I  took 
the  old  man  into  a  corner,  and  qiiestioned  h'm  res- 
pecting the  stale  of  his  soul.  His  reply  was  to 
this  effect:  "  Alas!  had  1  always  lived  as  1  now  do,  I 
might  hope  to  go  to  heaven.  But  the  sins  of  my 
youth,  and  the  wickedness  of  which  1  was  then 
guilty,  torment  me  still  in  my  advanced  age.  I  re- 
gularly attend  mass,  go  to  confession,  and  partake  of 
the  sacrament;  but  all  without  effect."  Here  he 
was  prevented  by  tears  from  proceeding.  The  poor 
man  had  never  seen  a  Bible  ;  but  when  I  presented 
him  with  a  copy  he  was  utterly  unable  to  express  his 
joy  and  gratitude.  A  few  days  afterward  a  person 
called  upon  me  and  said  :  "  You  have  given  a  book 
to  my  poor  tenant;  and  you  cannot  imagine  how 
delighted  he  is  with  it.  Every  evening  he  calls  mine 
and  some  of  the  neighbours'  children  into  his  little 
room,  and  road'  to  them  out  of  it ;  and  such  is  their 
eagerness  to  hear  him,  that  they  can  scarcely  wait 
till  the  evening  arrives.  I  wished  to  purchase  it 
from  him  ;  but  he  will  not  part  with  it  at  any  price." 

"  A  few  days  ago,  conversing  with  a  poor  man, 
who  formerly  had  been  a  village  s(:hoolmaster,  I 
asked  him  if  he  had  a  Bible.'  At  this  question  ho 
blushed;  and  attempted  to  evade  it,  by  saying,  that 
he  knew  the  Bible  and  had  read  it.  Bui  when  I 
again  asked  hiin,  whether  he  did  not  every  day  road 
his  Bible, the  poor  man  suddenly  turned  round,  took 
his  handkerchief,  wiped  his  eyes,  and  exclaimed  : 
'  .Ah  :  dear  sir,  that  dearth — that  dearth  in  181C  and 
1017.'  '  Well,  my  good  friend,  what  has  that  dearth 
to  do  with  the  Bible:'    'Alas,  sir!  a  father  of  a 
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family — a  house  full  of  children,  and  no  bread  ! — at 
such  a  time  a  couple  of  guilders  are  of  great  value  !' 
'I  do  not,  however,  understand  what  all  this  has  to 
do  with  the  Bible.'  'Why,  having  nothing  else  to 
sell,  I  was  compelled  to  dispose  of  my  Bible  to  the 
schoolmaster  at  Stockburg,  who  had  long  wished  to 
purchase  it,  and  in  whose  possession  it  still  is.  1 
have  many  times  repented  of  having  done  so.'  The 
Committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
will  not  be  displeased  to  learn,  that  by  their  liberality 
we  have  been  enabled  to  give  this  poor  man  a  new 
copy  of  the  Bible  :  and  that  he  received  this  treasure 
vjiih  expressions  of  heartfelt  gratitude,  and  with  a 
promise  to  offer  up  fervent  prayers  for  his  generous 
benefactors." — Fifth  Report  of  the  Paris  Bible  Society. 
(To  be  continued.) 


For  the  Friend. 

Who  will,  may  seek  the  proud  cathedral,  rear'd 
Mid  rival  shrines,  of  costliest  wood  and  stone  ; 
Its  crowded  aisles,  and  organ's  swelling  tone. 

Mid  choral  hymn,  and  pompous  ritual  heard  ; 

They  touch  the  sense  and  fancy,  not  the  heart. 

Me,  better  suit,  this  rustic  place,  these  few 

In  reverent  silence  seated,  to  renew 
Their  vowa  and  worship — social  though  apart. 

'Tis  all  appropriate  here  ;  the  woods  and  hills 
And  mellow  noon  ;  nor  lacks  there  song  of  bird 
Or  insect ; — praise  from  nature's  shrine  preferr'd. 

Duteous  to  Him  who  all  existence  fills. 

How  meet  that  man  his  soaring  pride  should  curb. 

Nor  with  unbidden  ministry  the  solemn  rite  disturb  ! 

D. 

S         K  ,  mh  mo.  mh,  1830. 


Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

If  thou  be  one  whose  heart  the  holy  forms 

Of  young  imagination  have  kept  pure. 

Stranger  !  henceforth  be  warned,  and  know  that  pride, 

Howe'er  disguised  in  its  own  majesty. 

Is  littleness ;  that  he  who  feels  contempt 

For  any  living  thing,  hath  faculties 

Which  he  has  never  used  ;  that  thought  with  him 

Is  in  its  infancy. — The  man,  whose  eye 

Is  ever  on  himself,  dolh  look  on  one. 

The  least  of  Nature's  works  ;  one  who  might  move 

The  wise  man  to  that  scorn  which  wisdom  holds 

Unlawful,  ever — O  be  wiser,  thou  ! 

Instructed  that  true  knowledge  leads  to  love. 

True  dignity  abides  with  him  alone. 

Who,  in  the  silent  hour  of  inward  thought. 

Can  still  suspect,  and  still  revere  himself, 

In  lowliness  of  heart. 

Wordsworth. 


For  the  Friend. 

I  send  for  insertion  in  "  The  Friend,"  an  arti- 
cle against  capital  punishment,  which  to  my  mind 
is  very  conclusive.  It  is  derived  from  an  es- 
say on  the  penal  law  of  Pennsylvania,  by  Job 
R.  Tyson,  Esq.  who  read  it  before  the  law 
academy  of  Philadelphia  in  1827,  and  by  order 
of  that  institution  it  was  originally  published. 
The  subject  is  one  of  great  interest,  and  re- 
cent circumstances  seem  to  have  revived  a  con- 
sideration of  its  importance,  thereby  rendering 
the  extract  in  question  altogether  appropriate. 

V. 

"We  come  now  to  speak  of  an  alteration  in  the 
kind  of  punishment,  and  as  it  is  the  most  important 
branch  of  this  essay,  so  it  has  been  reserved  for  the 
conclusion,  for  ample  consideration.  The  only  two 
kinds  of  corporal  punishment,  known  to  the  laws  of 
Pennsvlvania,  arc  imprisonment  at  hard  labour,  and 
death  by  hanging.  The  propriety  of  altering  the 
latter  is  now  to  be  considered. 

"  Men,  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  society,  have  de- 
prived themselves  of  some  of  their  natural  privileges 
and  enjoyments,  and  because  social  were  deemed  pre- 
ferable to  natural  rights,  have  they  consented  to  the 
exchange.  On  this  implied  contract,  goveuiments 
are  instituted,  and  laws  are  formed,  which  deprive 
transgressors  of  their  estate  and  liberty.    And  wliy 


is  not  life  surrendered  among  the  other  things  which 
make  it  estimable?  I  think,  for  the  plainest  reason, 
that  the  abdication  of  natural  for  the  enjoyment  of 
social  rights,  implies  a  greater  good  to  the  surren- 
derer;  and  as  life  is  itself  the  greatest  gift  of  Heaven 
to  man,  nothing  can  be  returned  as  an  equivalent  for 
its  forfeiture.  Would  the  parent  consent  to  sacrifice 
the  life  of  the  child  that  prattles  on  his  knee,  or  en- 
ter into  stipulations  which  would  take  away  his  own? 
It  is  preposterous  to  believe  it. 

"As  it  has  never  been  contended  on  the  authority 
of  divine  revelation  that  man  can  kill  himself,  so  we 
may  contend  that  he  cannot  delegate  that  power  to 
another. 

"  The  advocates  of  capital  punishment  rely  upon  a 
text  in  Genesis  which  has  this  language:  '  Whoso 
sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be 
shed.^  But  to  maintain  the  idea  of  an  injunction  in 
the  passage,  they  are  driven  to  the  most  monstrous 
contradictions.  Brackcnridge  and  otljers,  who  en- 
deavoured to  sustain  this  notion,  admit  the  justice  of 
a  division  in  homicide  and  the  propriety  of  a  power 
to  pardon.  But  should  not  they  who  pertinaciously 
adhere  to  the  text,  as  containing  an  inflexible  com- 
mand, lay  aside  that  squeamish  sense  of  justice  with 
which  they  charge  others,  and  proclaim  "  blood  for 
blood,"  in  the  sanguinary  temper  of  the  hx  talionis, 
and  of  our  vindictive  aborigines?  To  obviate  the  im- 
putation of  inconsistency,  can  they  adopt  any  other 
sentiments?  The  text  delegates  no  privilege  of  cre- 
ating such  offences  as  manslaughter  and  murder  in 
the  second  degree ;  and  as  its  strict  apparent  meaning 
is  taken  in  one  part,  why  not  in  every  part?  The 
prerogative  of  pardon  too,  as  a  prerogative  too  mer- 
ciful for  the  law  of  God,  should  be  discarded  as  in- 
imical to  its  letter  and  its  spirit.  These  are  the  cruel 
consequences  to  which  such  an  interpretation  of  the 
passage  would  inevitably  conduct  us.  But  with  be- 
coming reverence  on  this  subject,  let  us  rescue  the 
Deity  from  a  charge  altogether  unworthy  of  his  di- 
vinity and  character.  I  assume  it  as  truth,  both  in  a 
spiritual  and  literal  sense,  that  "Jehovah  willeth  not 
the  deatli  of  the  wicked,  but  rather  that  they  should 
repent  and  live." 

"  Fratricide  is  the  horrible  species  of  murder,  first 
recorded  in  the  bible,  and  under  circumstances  of  the 
most  aggravated  description.  Cain,  from  a  senti- 
ment of  joalousy,  slew  the  pious  Abel,  in  the  absence 
of  every  thing  like  personal  provocation.  Filled  with 
the  consciousness  of  his  diabolical  turpitude  as  well 
as  merited  vengeance,  and  in  anticipation  of  certain 
death,  he  exclaims,  "  I  shall  be  a  fugitive  and  a  vaga- 
bond in  the  earth;  and  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  ev- 
ery one  that  findeth  me  shall  slay  me."  But  was  he 
hanged,  broken  or  beheaded?  or  in  the  words  of  Dr. 
Rusli,did  no  lightning  sweep  the  fratricide  from  the 
earth?  No,  neither;  but  vengeance  seven  fold  was 
denounced  against  his  murderer;  he  was  driven  from 
society,  and  the  curse  of  heaven  blasted  his  hopes. 

"Another  murder  is  mentioned  in  the  same  book, 
under  circumstances,  it  would  seem,  of  even  greater 
atrocity;  but  its  particulars  are  not  related  by  the  sa- 
cred historian.  Suffice  it  that  Lamech's  hands  had 
been  imbrued  in  blood,  that  he  anticipated  seventy 
and  seven  fold  vengeance  on  him  and  on  his  mur- 
derer. 

"  Is  it  possible  that,  when  such  examples  as  these 
are  presented,  in  holy  writ,  scepticism  will  rear  her 
dastardly  head — tbat  Frovidence  can  be  supposed  un- 
stable in  his  dispensations; — and  that  Noah  and  his 
descendqmts  should  be  commanded  to  act  in  opposi- 
tion to  a  promulged  and  confirmed  decree'' 

"But  it  is  not  a  command;  nor  could  it  be  without 
interfering  with  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  Deity. 
It  is  plainly  so  far  from  being  imperative  in  the  trans- 
lation, that  it  amounts  to  nothing  but  a  prediction. 
The  expression  shall  be  shed,  being  only  in  the  future 
indicative,  cannot  enjoin,  for  ivill  be  shed  niiglit  be 
substituted  without  doing  any  injury  to  the  original 
Hebrew.  And  taken  in  this  light,  (as  prescience  and 
not  an  injunction,)  which  is  surely  correct,  the  pre- 
ceding verse  will  abundantly  corroborate  the  forego- 
ing examples  of  punishment  by  the  Deity  himself, 
and  prove  to  be  a  reference  to  Cain  and  Abel;  for  it 
is  said,  "at  the  hand  of  every  mnn's  brother  will  /re- 
quire the  life  of  man."  ft  is  well  known  that  Noah 
and  his  family  were  the  only  human  beings  who  sur- 
vived the  general  wreck  of  the  world,  at  the  deluge. 


Eight  individuals  alone  remained  of  numerous  and 
dense  nations;  and  immediately  after  the  dispersion 
of  the  waters,  they  were  to  be  "fruitful  and  multi- 
ply, and  replenish  the  earth."  Then  say  that  heavy 
denunciations  were  proclaimed  against  those,  who, 
by  the  destruction  of  life,  stopped  the  increase.  Say 
that  offended  heaven  would  wither  the  impious  har.d 
which  was  raised  agaiiifJ,  a  brother,  but  say  not  that 
the  proscription  of  life  was  consistent  with  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  world. 

But  further:  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  Moses,  the 
Jews  condemned  the  adulterer,  in  common  with  the 
murderer,  to  death.  For  both  they  had  equal  author- 
ity to  kill,  as  both  were  heinous  offences.  But  our 
laws  discard  the  notion,  and  deny  the  right,  to  inflict 
dealli  for  the  former  transgression  of  the  moral  law. 
And  this  difference,  very  probably,  is  ascribablo  to 
the  example  of  Christ,  who  did  acknowledpo  the  va- 
lidity of  the  Mosaic  canon  when  he  desired  the  in- 
nocent to  throw  the  first  stone  at  the  woman  caught 
in  the  act  of  adultery,  and  eventually  pardoned  her. 
Does  not  his  conduct,  on  this  occasion,  convey  a  se- 
vere reprehension  to  those  laws  of  errf/ig  man,  which 
take  life?  It  is  conclusive,  too,  that  his  denial  of 
death  to  the  woman  who  had  committed  adultery, 
would  have  been  extended  to  her,  though  guilty  of 
murder,  from  the  circumstances,  1st,  of  their  being 
involved  in  the  same  punishment  by  the  Jewish  Pen- 
tateuch, and  2d,  that  the  murderer  was  similarly 
treated  in  the  beginning. 

"Did  he  distinguish  between  the  municipal  regula- 
tions of  the  Israelites,  and  the  commandments  given 
in  the  infancy  and  comparative  purity  of  mankind? 
He  said  ii;  reference  to  the  laws  of  ISloses,  in  almost 
so  many  words,  the  reasons  which  urged  their  insti- 
tution do  not  remain;  darkness  and  cruelty  then  were 
necessary,  vvhich  my  dispensation  will  convert  into 
mildness  and  light.  Those  rules  of  action,  estab- 
lished in  the  infancy  of  the  world,  shall  constitute 
a  part  of  the  system  which  I  have  come  to  form. 
Are  not  these  comprised  in  the  remarkable  words: 
'  Moses,  for  the  hardness  of  your  hearts,  commanded 
this,  but  from  the  beginning  it  was  not  so?' 

"Talk  not  of  the  Messiah's  saying  to  Peter,  'Put 
up  again  thy  sword  into  his  place,  for  all  they  who 
take  the  sword  shall  perish  with  tlic  sword.'  This 
\s  a.  commandnietit,  tantamount  to  that  supposed  to 
be  given  to  Noah;  for  the  original  Greek  makes  no- 
thing about  it  obligatory  or  imperative.  It  palpably 
amounts  only  to  a  recognition  of  the  principle  of 
self-preservation,  which  is  the  first  law  of  our  na- 
ture. And  his  express  declaration  that  he  came  to 
save  men's  lives  and  not  to  destroy  them,  is  at  once 
full  and  to  the  point,  as  to  the  divine  illegality  of 
Christian  governments  permitting  the  infliction  of 
death.  Doctor  Rush,  with  his  finger  on  this  passage, 
in  the  ardour  of  conviction,  affirms  that  an  angel  de- 
claring it,  would  not  persuade  him  that  the  Scrip- 
tures authorise  capital  punishment. 

"Notwithstanding  these,  and  perhaps  better  reasons 
that  might  be  given  for  the  wane  of  a  delegated  right 
to  take  existence,  with  the  infatuation  of  hoary  pre- 
judice, still  we  hug  the  darling  delusion  which  hur- 
ries our  fellow  creatures  into  the  presence  of  an  om- 
niscient God.  Are  they  unprepared  for  the  transi- 
tion? How  horrible!  And  the  admission  that  they 
are  fit  to  join  the  sacred  choir  of  "  angels  and  the 
just  made  perfect,"  in  regions  of  beatific  purity,  pre- 
cipitates us  into  the  strangest  absurdity.  Will  it  be 
said  that  he,  who  was  too  base  to  live  on  earth,  is 
qualified  for  a  residence  in  heaven? 

But  the  Peiinsylvanians  seem  to  imagine,  that 
the  example  of  William  Penn,  who  admitted  the 
penalty  of  death  for  murder,  constitutes  a  plenary 
justification  for  the  continuance  of  this  punishment. 
The  institutions  of  our  benevolent  lawgiver  were  too 
merciful,  as  they  stood,  for  their  peaceful  toleration 
by  the  Queen  and  Council.  They  were  often  re- 
pealed, but  by  the  efforts  of  his  mighty  mind,  were 
as  frequently  restored.  May  not  the  fear  of  an  ab- 
rogation of  his  laws,  finally,  and  in  Into,  have  re- 
strained him  from  displacing  what  was  then  esteemed 
the  safeguard  of  individual  and  social  security?  And, 
indeed,  to  extricate  him  from  the  charge  of  incon- 
gruity, we  arc  driven  to  the  necessity  of  ascribing 
Ills  law  against  murder,  to  tl:e  operation  of  this  fear. 
The  religious  sect,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and, 
atleastiii  his  colony,  the  support  and  pastor,  denied. 
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the  propriety  of  defensive  war,  and  consequently 
could  not  approve  of  avenging  the  wrongs  of  a  mur- 
dered man  and  society,  by  the  deprivation  of  life  m 
cold  blood. 

"  What  is  there  in  the  character  of  the  people,  or 
in  accidental  circumstances,  to  require  so  cruel  and 
revolting  a  forfeiture?  Experience  has  not  disclosed 
a  hopeless  depravity  on  the  part  of  felons  in  this 
state,  and  according  to  Mr.  Bradford, '  the  infliction 
of  death  supposes  the  incorrigibility  of  the  criminal.' 

"  Though  it  may  be  contended  that  circumstances 
hitherto  have  required  this  severity,  a  new  era  is  com- 
mencing, when  tlie  penalty  of  death  will  be  a  stain 
on  our  statute-book,  which  the  humanity  of  our 
criminal  code,  in  other  respects,  cannot  efface.  The 
new  penitentiary,  (a  hasty  draught  of  which  we  have 
attempted  in  the  foregoing  chapter,)  is  surely  suita.ble 
for  all  the  purposes  of  rigid  and  inexorable  justice. 
In  a  cell  large  enough  to  stand,  and  turn,  and  sleep, 
without  society,  without  even  the  sight  of  his  keeper, 
can  the  murderer  drag  out  his  long  days,  and  fever- 
ish, sleepless  nights,  without  the  light  of  hope  to  shed 
a  momentary  sunshine  on  his  drooping  spirits,  and 
with  a  gnawing  at  the  heart  by  '  that  worm  which 
never  dies;' — these  surely  are  enough,  if  any  thing 
is  enough,  to  strike  terror,  to  punish,  and  reform. 
Mr.  Lovvnes,  in  the  year  1793,  relates  this  remarka- 
ble fact:  'some  old  offenders  have  rather  chosen  to 
run  the  risk  of  being  hanged  in  other  states,  than 
encounter  the  certainly  of  being  confined  in  the  pen- 
itentiary cells  of  this.'  And  after  all,  perhaps,  the 
certainty  of  their  execution,  rather  than  the  severity 
of  laws,  strikes  the  greater  terror. 

"Am  I  not  borne  out  in  the  assertion  by  a  very  re- 
cent event,  that  this  punishment  is  likely  to  defeat  its 
object;  which,  it  is  presumed,  is  the  suppression  of 
crime?  The  murderer,  after  the  trial  of  Greene,  may 
rest  secure  from  the  apprehension  of  death,  and,  what 
is  more  fatal  to  the  purposes  of  the  law,  may  indulge 
the  hope  of  impunity. 

"Ingenuous  counsel  impress  the  minds  of  the  jury 
with  the  awful  weight  of  responsibility  which  they 
incur,  by  dooming  a  fellow  creature  to  the  gallows, 
and  they,  alarmed  at  the  greatness  of  the  penalty, 
though  his  guilt  is  irrefragably  established,  by  a 
kind'of  "  -pious  perjury"  falter  an  acquittal,  or  call  it 
an  offence  foreign  to  the  evidence.  And  though  the 
sympathies  and  religious  opinions  of  jurors  should 
form  no  obstacle  to  the  faithful  administration  of  the 
law,  yet  the  pernicious  influence  of  public  executions 
more  than  countervails  the  terror  which  they  excite. 
They  are  pernicious,  because,  if  they  do  not  render 
the  heart  callous  to  tender  sentiments,  by  familiariz- 
ing the  eye  to  scenes  of  death,  they  are  so  by  the 
invocation  of  pity.  The  murderer,  on  whom  is  passed 
the  sentence  of  death,  has  the  gratification  of  knowing 
that  he  fills  a  largo  space  in  the  eyes  of  a  sympathizing 
public — that  dreams,whether  he  has  had  them  or  not, 
will  be  recorded  to  heighten  commiseration — that 
confessions,  which  he  never  wrote  or  dictated,  will 
be  bandied  among  the  mob,  with  all  the  effrontery  of 
falsehood,  in  extenuation  or  denial — that,  though  he 
ends  his  days  disgracefully  on  the  gallows,  as  the 
guerdon  of  his  deeds,  his  name  will  be  repeated  with 
a  sigh,  the  recollection  of  his  civic  and  social  virtues 
wilUive  after  his  death,  and  the  praises  of  the  people 
will  follow  him  as  a  saint!  These  are  sad  truths, 
which  reference  to  instances  is  not  required  to  elu- 
cidate and  establish  ;  and  these,  if  not  the  mistaken 
tenderness  of  the  jury,  if  not  the  exercise  of  ill-judged 
executive  clemency,  rob  this  penalty  of  the  etfects 
which  it  was  intended  to  inspire." 
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ACCOUNT  or  EDWIN*  PRICE. 

(Concluded  from  p.  374.) 

1st  month,  1st,  1819.— On  awaking  this  fore- 
noon out  of  a  nice  sleep,  having  been  deprived 
of  rest  during  tlie  night  by  cough  and  short- 
ness of  breath,  he  said:  "  What  sweet  sleep  I 
have  had  !  What  a  fine  thing  it  would  be  if  I 
could  sleep  away  into  another  world !  Would 
it  not  be  very  delightful,  mother?"  She  told 
him  she  had  desired  for  him,  if  consistent  with 
the  divine  will,  an  easy  passage:  "  Ah !  I  have 
been  thinking  about  that,"  he  replied,  "  but 
yet  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  shrink  from  the 
sufferings  of  the  cross,  when  I  reflect  on  what 
our  Saviour  suffered — how  he  endured  buffet- 
ings." 

4th. — This  morning,  a  symptom  of  dissolu- 
tion appearing  in  tlie  alteration  of  his  voice,  it 
was  with  difficulty,  though  with  indescribable 
sweetness,  that  he  expressed  himself,  saying: 
"  I  think  the  Lord  will  soon  release  me;  and  I 
hope  you  all  fully  resign  me:" — meaning  that 
they  should  rather  intercede  for  his  release. 
He  then  said:  "  What  I  desire  for  all  my  fam- 
ily is  that  they  may  follow  me  into  those  re- 
gions where  we  shall  unite  to  part  no  more; 
and  if  one  should  be  missing,  how  dreadful 
would  it  be!" 

To  the  man  servant  who  attended  him  by  sea 
and  land,  and  often  watched  by  him  at  night, 
he  expressed  himself  very  gratefully,  and  with 
much  Christian  humility,  telling  him  he  should 
take  leave  of  him  as  a  brother.  He  asked  him 
if  he  could  do  any  thing  for  him;  and  said  he 
should  commend  him  particularly  to  the  notice 
of  his  family.  He  had  previously  presented 
this  servant  with  a  Bible,  exhorting  him  to  read 
in  it  frequently,  and  assuring  him  that  he  would 
deeply  feel  the  value  of  an  acquaintance  with 
the  sacred  writings,  when  he  should  be  laid  on 
a  death-bed. 

8th. — Whilst  his  mother  was  reading  to  him 
from  Isaiah  yesterday  morning,  "  Look  unto 
me,  and  be  ye  saved,  all  ye  ends  of  the  earth," 
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he  broke  forth  thus:  "Save  me!  save  me! 
O  Lord,  save  me!  O  that  the  bitterness  of 
death  were  passed !  Gracious  Lord,  condescend 
to  be  my  Christ!  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly ! 
holy  Jesus,  come  quickly !  sweet  Jesus,  come 
quickly!  and  take  me  to  thyself,  this  day,  if  it 
be  consistent  with  thy  blessed  will;  but  if  it 
be  not  consistent  with  thy  will,  then  grant  me 
patience."  *  *  *  "  Forgive  me  o/Z  my 
sins,  through  the  mediation  of  the  dear  Son  of 
tliy  love,  Christ  Jesus,  our  Lord.  Give  us  this 
day  our  daily  bread,  and  forgive  us  our  tres- 
passes; O  forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  for- 
give llicin  that  trespass  against  us;  and  lead  us 
not  into  temptation,  and  deliver  us  from  evil; 
for  thine  is  the  kingdom,  thy  glorious  kingdom, 
for  ever  and  ever,  amen.  Oh !  I  am  holding 
sweet  communion  wilii  my  Maker.  Sweet 
communion!  What  condescension!  1  thank 
thee,  O  most  holy  Father,  for  thy  great  conde- 
scension !  May  I  this  day  show  forth  thy  wis- 
doni,  glory,  and  praise!  Pour  down!  Pour 
doun!   pour  down  the  cup  of  thy  salvation, 

*Through  inadvertence,  in  the  introduction  of  this 
article,  the  name  was  put  Edmuod  instead  of  Edwin 
Price. 


and  enable  me  to  render  to  thee  the  praise, 
through  Jesus  Christ,  my  Redeemer. 

"  To-day,  to-day,  be  pleased  to  release  me, 
if  it  be  thy  most  holy  will,  and  admit  me  into 
thy  glorious  kingdom — O  glorious  I  And  grant 
me,  O  mercifully  grant  me,  a  quiet  passage,  as 
an  evidence  that  my  prayer  is  heard.  This 
day,  my  Saviour,  receive  me  into  thy  arms; 
nevertheless,  not  my  will  but  thine  be  done, 
and  in  thy  own  time  take  me,  and  grant  me 
patience.  I  thank  thee,  O  most  glorious  Fa- 
ther! that  thou  hast  heard  me,  through  the 
merits  of  my  Redeemer — through  his  merits; 
I  have  no  merits  of  my  own;  no  righteousness; 
it  is  all  of  thy  great  mercy;  all  my  own  right- 
eousness is  as  filthy  rags.  Great  and  marvel- 
lous are  thy  ways  and  past  finding  out!" 

He  continued  thus  in  fervent  supplication 
and  devout  praise  for  about  an  hour,  but  mem- 
ory was  so  lost  in  feeling,  that  it  can  do  no  jus- 
tice to  this  most  solemn  and  impressive  season. 

He  asked  for   ,  who  quickly  came  to  his 

bed-side;  when  he  put  out  his  hand  to  him,  and 

said  "  Come,  ,  thou  art  come  in  time  to 

see  me  preparing.  Mind,  ,  and  com- 
mune with  thy  Maker.  Oh !  there  is  nothing 
more  delightful.  When  brought  to  such  a 
time  as  this,  all  that  the  world  can  give  is  no- 
thing. I  have  seen  enough  of  the  world;  quite 
enough;  do  not  seek  after  riches;  be  content 
with  httle;  keep  at  home  in  thy  mind;  read 
Friends'  books.  I  hope  you  will  follow  me, 
and  that  we  shall  meet  again.  The  Lord  be 
with  thee!  The  Lord  be  thy  guide!" 

He  sent  messages  to  difTerent  Friends;  de- 
sired that  his  room  might  be  kept  quite  stilJ, 
and  gave  general  directions  about  his  funeral, 
adding,  "  And,  Oh  1  to  be  admitted  into  that 
glorious  kingdom,  I  shall  readily  say,  fare-ye- 
well,  fare-ye-well!"  Much  more  of  a  deeply 
instructive  character  he  expressed,  and  contin- 
ued in  a  dying  state  the  whole  of  yesterday  and 
last  night,  during  which,  under  the  agony  of 
death,  he  cried  to  the  Almighty:  Help  me  I 
help  me  to  endure  this  trying  dispensation." 

As  the  period  of  dissolution  approached, 
which  was  marked  by  a  distressing  struggle  for 
breath,  he  continued  long  in  solemn  prayer  and 
praise.  About  three  hours  before  his  death, 
he  said:  "  O  Lord,  forgive  all  my  sins;  conde- 
scend to  hear  my  prayer,  and  seal  my  peace. 
Lord  Jesus!  grant  me  patience."  Then  look- 
ing at  those  around  him.  he  impressively  said: 
"  It  is  an  awful  thing  to  die!  remember  that! 
I  always  thought  a  death-bed  awful,  but  never 
so  much  so  as  lately."  His  mother  approach- 
ing nearer  to  his  bed-side,  said:  "  The  prison 
doors  are  opening,  my  dear,  and  thy  captive 
spirit  will  soon  be  set  free,  and  thou  wilt  enjoy 
the  glorious  liberly  of  ihe  sons  of  God."  He 
expressed  himself  as  feeling  more  easy,  adding: 
"•  Do  you  not  think  my  cry  to  the  Lord  has 
been  heard?"  Then  he  quickly  added:  "My 
prayer  has  been  heard — I  begin  to  feel  happi- 
ness. By  twelve  it  will  be  over.  Thy  will  be 
done  on  earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven.  In  thy 
own  time,  most  merciful  Father!  take  me. 
Thy  mercy  and  goodness  have  followed  me  all 
the  days  of  thy  life."  Then,  just  as  his  voice 
was  dying  away,  he  summoned  all  the  powers 
of  nearly  exhausted  nature,  and,  in  a  most  stri- 
king manner,  repeated,  "  I  and  my  Father  are 
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one.    I  and  my  Father  are  one.    I  am  the 
,  true  vine.    No  man  cometh  unto  the  Father 
but  by  me." 

After  his  tongue  had  ceased  to  articulate,  his 
lips  moved  in  prayer  till  within  about  two 
hours  of  his  eternal  rest;  and  nearly  the  last 
words  that  could  be  understood,  were,  "Praise 

thee  more  and  more;  Farewell!  farewell! 

farewell!  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit."' 
After  this  his  breath  became  less  difficult,  and 
he  seemed  to  fall  into  a  gentle  sleep,  till  just 
as  the  clock  began  to  strike  twelve,  when  he 
peacefully  breathed  his  last  breath  without  a 
struggle;  and  those  who  sat  around  him  in  so- 
lemn_stillness,  could  unite  with  his  happy  spirit 
in  the  language  of  "  Thanks  be  to  God,  who 
giveth  us  the  victorv  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord." 

He  died  the  8th  of  1st  month,  1819,  aged 
twenty-three  years  and  nearly  three  months. 

For  the  Friend. 
BIBLE  ASSOCIATION  OF  FRIENDS. 

As  the  period  has  nearly  arrived,  in  which 
it  was  hoped  that  the  Bible  would  be  ready  for 
delivery,  it  may  be  a  satisfaction  to  the  aux- 
iliary associations  and  to  our  friends  generally, 
to  be  informed  of  the  cause  of  delay.  It  was 
the  earnest  wish  of  the  managers  to  take  every 
precaution  in  their  power,  for  rendering  their 
edition  accurate  ;  and  in  order  to  effect  this 
very  desirable  object,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  proof  sheets  should  be  read  from  several 
editions  of  the  sacred  text.  One  of  these 
editions  which  in  England  is  considered  the 
standard  text,  the  managers  were  obliged  to 
-import,  and  an  unexpected  delay  occurred  in 
the  execution  of  their  order  for  it.  Owing  to 
this  circumstance,  the  reading  of  the  proofs 
was  necessarily  retarded,  and  until  the  stereo- 
type plates  are  rendered  as  perfect  as  several 
careful  readings  will  make  them,  it  would  be 
obviously  improper  to  attempt  printing  our 
Bible  from  them.  Meanwhile  every  other  re- 
quisite arrangement  has  been  made — the  paper 
is  purchased  for  printing — a  contract  made  with 
the  printer  and  the  binder,  so  as  to  be  prepared 
for  proceeding  with  the  work  as  soon  as  is 
practicable. 

Although  the  delay  is  cause  of  regret  to  the 
managers,  yet  we  believe  those  who  receive  the 
Bible  will  have  no  cause  to  be  dissatisfied,  in- 
asmuch as  it  will  not  only  be  more  accurately 
printed,  but  the  quality  of  the  material  improv- 
ed. The  present  expectation  is,  that  it  will  be 
ready  for  delivery  in  the  first  or  second  month. 

On  behalf  of  the  Corresponding  Committee, 
Thomas  Evans, 
Isaac  Collins. 

Philadelphia,  9th  mo.  6th,  1830. 


For  the  Friend. 
WILSON'S  ORNITHOLOGY. 

Every  person  who  has  read  this  admirable 
work  must  have  been  delighted  no  less  with  the 
purity  of  the  style,  the  accuracy  and  Hveliness 
of  the  descriptions,  and  the  pleasing  illustrations 
which  it  contains,  than  with  the  elegance  of 
the  typographical  execution,  and  the  splendour 
of  the  plates.  The  new  edition  now  publishing 
in  this  city  and  New  York,  equals,  if  it  does 


not  surpass  the  first  in  the  latter  particulars. 
It  is  a  book  with  which  e^^ery  American  should 
be  somewhat  familiar ;  as  it  relates  to  a  most 
interesting  and  pleasing  department  of  the  na- 
tural history  of  his  own  country. 

The  reduced  price  of  the  second  edition  will 
place  it  within  the  reach  of  many  persons,  who 
were  deterred  from  purchasing  the  first  by  its 
costliness.  We  wish  a  copy  of  it  could  be 
placed  in  Friends'  Library  ;  it  would  form  a 
strong  attraction  to  many  of  our  young  friends, 
and  might  be  advantageously  used  in  the  room, 
or  by  special  licence  of  the  committee.  If  the 
funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee,  are  too 
limited  to  admit  of  their  incurring  such  an  ex- 
pense, which  we  fear  is  the  case,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  that  some  liberal  friend  will  present  a 
copy  to  the  library — it  would  be  conferring  a 
valuable  benefit  on  the  institution  and  its 
visitors.  Q. 


For  tlie  Friend. 

MEETING  HOUSES  AND  MEETINGS. 

Amidst  the  many  trials  and  difficulties  to 
which  the  Society  of  Friends  has  been  subject- 
ed by  the  secession  of  the  Hicksites,  and  their 
unkind  measures  in  excluding  Friends  from 
our  meeting  houses,  it  is  a  source  of  pleasing 
reflection,  that  in  most  instances,  the  meetings 
have  been  sustained  and  regularly  held  in  such 
places  as  could  be  provided  for  their  temporary 
accommodation.  Friends  have  not  only  en- 
dured their  privations  with  becoming  fortitude 
and  forbearance,  but  been  concerned  to  meet 
for  the  purpose  of  rehgious  worship,  in  dwell- 
ing houses,  or  such  other  accommodations  as 
they  could  procure,  and  often  under  very  dis- 
couraging circumstances.  Thus  situated,  it 
has  been  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  meetings 
have  so  generally  been  well  supported,  and 
that  even  the  young  people  have  felt  themselves 
bound  to  attend  with  their  elder  brethren,  re- 
gardless of  the  scorn  and  taunts  of  the  Hicks- 
ites. We  sincerely  desire  that  they  may  con- 
tinue to  cultivate  this  disposition,  and  by 
humble  waiting  in  our  religious  assemblies, 
experience  that  renewal  of  spiritual  strength, 
and  that  increase  of  devotedness  to  the  Lord 
and  his  cause,  which  will  prepare  them  for  a 
faithful  performance  of  their  several  religious 
duties  when  a  time  of  greater  prosperity  and 
ease  may  be  permitted  us. 

There  are,  however,  so  many  disadvantages 
and  inconveniences  attendant  on  holding  meet- 
ings for  public  worship  in  private  houses,  that 
it  is  desirable  the  practice  should  continue  no 
longer  than  the  necessity  of  the  case  may  make 
it  indispensable ;  and  we  learn,  with  great 
satisfaction,  that  in  many  parts.  Friends  are 
erecting  substantial  and  comfortable  houses  for 
their  accommodation.  We  are  aware  that  the 
sacrifices  which  must  be  made  in  order  to  ac- 
complish these  undertakings  are  not  small,  and 
in  some  instances  they  must  press  heavily  on 
small  meetings  where  the  members  are  not 
affluent.  While  we  feelingly  sympathise  with 
Friends  so  circumstanced,  and  desire  that  they 
may  receive  the  assistance  of  their  brethren 
who  are  more  favourably  situated,  we  are  per- 
suaded that  they  will  reap  a  rich  reward  of 
peaceful  satisfaction  in  cheerfully  devc/ing  a 
portion  of  their  substance  to  so  worthy  an  ob- 


ject, and  cultivating  the  disposition  of  the 
pious  king  David,  when  he  exclaimed,  Neither 
will  I  offer  burnt  ofl'erings  unto  the  Lord  my 
God,  of  that  which  doth  cost  me  nothing." 

A  spirit  of  liberality  and  willingness  has  been 
evinced  by  Friends  in  most  places,  which  is  not 
only  highly  creditable  to  themselves,  but  proves 
that  they  feel  a  deep  personal  interest  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  Society  and  afix)rds  a  plea- 
sant prospect  of  increased  devotedness  to 
the  cause  of  religion.  We  earnestly  desire 
that  the  disposition  may  be  cherished  and  dif- 
fused throughout  all  our  borders.  We  live  in 
a  land  of  plenty — the  bounty  of  a  merciful 
Providence  has  rendered  the  means  of  com- 
fortable living  at  once  abundant  and  cheap,  and 
placed  within  the  reach  of  honest  industry,  a 
competency  for  all  our  wants.  When  we  at- 
tempt to  number  our  many  blessings,  and  con- 
sider how  much  has  been  done  for  us,  and  how 
little,  comparatively  speaking,  we  are  called 
upon  to  give  for  religious  purposes,  it  ought  to 
excite  feelings  of  heartfelt  gratitude,  and  raise 
the  enquiry,  "  What  shall  I  render  unto  the 
Lord  for  all  his  benefits?" 

The  expenses  of  our  religious  Society,  for 
many  years,  have  been  very  small,  and  we  have 
sometimes  feared  lest  the  circumstance  of  our 
being  called  upon  for  so  little  for  Society  pur- 
poses, should  estabhsh  a  habit  that  will  be 
prejudicial  to  our  best  interests,  and  in  some 
degree  weaken  the  disposition  to  give  at  a  time 
when  it  is  most  needed.  It  is  good  for  us  to 
contrast  our  present  situation,  even  under  all 
the  discouragements  attending  it,  with  the 
persecutions,  hardships  and  pecuniary  sacrifices 
which  our  worthy  predecessors  endured  for  the 
sake  of  their  religion.  We  shall  find  the  ba- 
lance to  be  greatly  in  our  favour,  and  that  we 
are  called  upon  to  resign  much  less  than  they 
had  almost  daily  to  forego.  Such  considera- 
tions, if  suflfered  to  have  a  proper  influence, 
will  not  only  make  us  "cheerful  givers," 
but  excite  us  to  increased  faithfulness  in  the 
performance  of  the  religious  duties  which 
belong  to  our  several  stations  in  the  church, 
and  in  the  world. 

From  the  feelings  of  brotherly  interest  which 
prevails  among  Friends,  relative' to  each  other's 
welfare  and  the  general  concerns  of  Society, 
I  apprehend  most  of  the  readers  of  "  The 
Friend"  would  be  gratified,  if  they  could  be 
regularly  informed  of  the  time  and  place  of 
holding  the  several  meetings  in  this  yearly 
meeting,  and  also  what  new  meeting-houses 
have  been  erected  ;  we  therefore  solicit  from 
our  friends  the  requisite  information  to  enable 
the  editors  to  make  such  statements. 

Meanwhile  we  purpose  to  give  a  brief  sketch 
of  such  facts  as  have  come  to  our  knowledge. 

In  Philadelphia  quarterly  meeting,  Friends 
are  generally  accommodated  with  meeting- 
houses. At  Radnor,  and  Haverford,  the  meet- 
ings are  held  in  dwelling-houses,  the  latter  is 
not,  however,  occupied  by  any  family.  Merion 
meeting  is  held  in  a  small  house  provided  for 
the  purpose. 

At  Maiden  Creek,  Friends  use  a  house 
formerly  occupied  as  a  dwelling,  and  which  is 
conveniently  situated  to  most  of  the  members. 
All  the  other  meetings  of  Friends  in  this  quarter 
are  held  in  meeting-houses,  except  that  at  Elk- 
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lands,  one  meeting  out  of  four  is  held  at  a 
Friend's  house,  for  the  accommodation  of  liis 
family,  who  live  several  miles  from  the  meeting- 
house. 

In  Abington  Quarter,  new  houses  have  been 
erected  at  Gvvynried,  Horsham,  and  Byberry. 
At  Frankford,  i'^'riends  have  hired  a  private 
house,  and  made  alterations  and  erected  sheds, 
so  as  to  accommodate  them  comfortably. — 
Abington  meeting  is  held  in  a  private  house  at 
Shoemakertown.  Germantovvn  and  Strouds- 
burg  meeting-houses  are  in  the  possession  of 
Friends.  The  quarterly  meeting  is  held  at 
Germantown. 

In  Bucks  Quarter,  Friends  have  been  de- 
))rived  of  all  the  houses,  except  partial  posses- 
sion of  the  one  at  Falsington.  New  houses 
have  been  built,  or  are  erecting,  at  Bristol, 
Wrightstown,  Buckingham  and  Solebury.  That 
at  Buckingham  is  intended  to  accommodate 
the  quarteily  meeting,  v.'hich  is  held  at  present 
m  the  meeting-house  at  Falsington. 

Middletown  meeting  is  held  in  a  private 
house  at  Attieborough,  and  Plumstead,  we  be- 
lieve, is  also  held  at  present  in  a  private  house. 
We  would  ask  tlie  favour  of  some  Friend  in 
each  of  the  Quarters,  to  furnish  us  with  an 
accurate  account  of  the  time  and  place  of 
holding  the  meetings,  and  such  other  inform- 
ation connected  with  meeting-houses  as  may 
be  useful  and  interesting.  It  may  be  directed 
to  the  editor.  H. 
To  be  continued. 


For  llie  Friend. 

The  enclosed  is  supposed  adapted  to  the 
pages  of  "  The  Friend" — and  it  is  thought 
"the  Annals  of  Philadelpiiia"  present  many 
other  passages  calculated  to  interest  the  feel- 
ings of  Friends.  Some  of  these,  if  given,  might 
possibly  awaken  recollections  among  the  older 
readers,  whicli  might  add  to  the  stock  of  Re- 
miniscences already  in  the  Annals.  K. 

Temperance  and  Sabbath  keeping  in  old  times. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Register  of  Penn- 
sylvania, we  find  some  curious  facts  respecting 
the  old  London  coffee-house,  which  was  the 
most  celebrated  tavern  in  Philadelphia  for 
several  years  before  and  after  the  American 
revolution.  The  house,  which  is  now  the  pro- 
perty of  J.  Stokes,  Esq.,  was  built  in  1702,  but 
was  not  converted  into  a  tavern  till  1754, 
when  it  was  first  used  for  this  purpose  by  Wm. 
Bradford,  the  printer.  From  Mr.  Bradford's 
petition  to  the  governor  for  a  license  to  keep 
the  house,  it  would  seem  that  coffee  was  the 
drink  ordinarily  called  for  by  frequenters  of 
taverns  in  lho.se  days,  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  Mr.  Bradford  was  not  the  first  coffee- 
house keeper  in  Pennsylvania  who  apjilied  for 
a  license  to  retail  other  liquors!  His  petition 
is  dated  July,  1754,  and  reads  verbatim  thus, 
to  w  it : 

"  Having  been  advised  to  keep  a  coffee  house 
for  the  benefit  of  merchants  and  traders,  and  as 
some  people  may  at  times  be  desirous  to  be 
furnished  with  other  Tuiuors  besides  coffee,  your 
petitioner  ai)i)rchcnds  it  is  necessary  to  have 
tlie  governor's  license." 

At  this  coffee  house,  so  begun,  **  the  gov- 
ernor and  other  persons  of  note  ordinarily  went, 


at  set  hours,  to  sip  their  coffee  from  the  hissing 
urn."  The  house  was  "  long  the  focus  which 
attracted  all  manner  of  genteel  strangers,"  and 
being  the  most  public  place  in  the  city,  hither 
"  they  brought  all  vendues  of  horses,  carriages, 
groceries,"  &.c.  And  yet  in  such  regard  were 
Sabbath  keeping  and  other  moral  duties  held 
in  those  days,  that  in  1780,  when  John  Pem- 
berton,  a  Friend,  the  then  proprietor,  rented 
these  premises  to  Gifford  Dally,  Dally  consented 
to  sign  the  following  agreement : 

On  the  8th  of  the  7th  mo.,  1780,  the  said 
Dally  covenants  and  agrees  and  promises  that 
he  will  exert  his  endeavours  as  a  Christian  to 
preserve  decency  and  order  in  said  house,  and 
to  discourage  tlie  profanation  of  the  sacred 
name  of  God  Almighty  by  cursing,  swearing, 
(fcc.  and  that  the  house  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week  shall  always  be  kept  closed  from  public 
use,  that  so  regard  and  reverence  may  be  ma- 
nifested foi  retirement  and  the  worship  of  God  ; 
he  further  '  covenants,  that  under  a  penalty  of 
^100,  he  will  not  allow  nor  suffer  any  person 
or  persons  to  use,  play  at,  or  divert  themselves 
with  cards,  dice,  backgammon,  or  any  other 
unlawful  game.'  " 

To  secure  the  fulfilment  of  these  purposes, 
Mr.  Pemberton  limited  his  lease  for  trial  to  but 
one  year,  and  next  year  he  renewed  a  like 
lease  for  two  years,--after  this,  he  solicited 
Mr.  Stokes  to  occupy  it  as  a  dwelling  and 
store,  and  finally  to  purchase  it  for  private  use. 
"  Such  religious  scruples,"  says  Mr.  Watson, 
in  his  Annals,  (from  which  these  facts  are  ga- 
thered,) "  in  regard  to  a  public  city  tavern, 
would  look  strange  enough  to  Europeans  ac- 
customed to  the  licensed  gambling  and  licen- 
tiousness practised  at  the  Orleans  palace  at 
Paris  !  The  submission  to  such  terms,  in  such 
a  city  as  Philadelphia  then  was,  strongly  mark- 
ed the  moral  feelings  of  the  town." — New 
York  Observer. 
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It  43  with  satisfaction  we  announce,  that,  by 
the  Packet  Ship  Hybernia,  which  arrived  at 
New  York  from  Liverpool,  on  the  2d.  inst., 
came  passengers,  our  friends,  Jonathan  and 
Hannah  C.  Backhouse,  for  the  purpose,  and 
with  the  unity  and  approbation  of  their  Friends 
in  England,  of  paying  a  visit  in  Gospel  love  to 
Friends  in  this  country. 

A  printed  copy  of  the  Report  to  the  yearly 
meeting  in  liondon,  of  the  General  meeting 
of  Ackworth  School,  for  the  present  year,  has 
been  placed  in  our  hands  from  which  we  ex- 
tract as  follows  :  — 

'<  Since  our  last  Report,  the  Institution  has 
been  inspected,  as  usual,  and  tlie  children  care- 
fully examined  twice,  by  sub-committccs  ;  and 
we  have  satisfaction  in  reporting  that  the  pro- 
gress of  both  the  boys  and  girls,  proves  fully 
that  diligent  attention  is  paid  by  the  teachers 
to  th  ir  instruction  in  the  different  branches  of 
their  learning.    A  frequent  and  careful  peru- 


sal of  the  Holy  Scriptures,- continues  to  pre- 
vail amongst  the  scholars,  from  which,  and  from 
the  religious  care  that  is  over  them,  their  minds,' 
we  trust,  receive  substantial  benefit ;  and  their 
conduct  in  general  bears  witness  to  the  truth 
of  this  conclusion." 

The  average  number  of  children  in  the 
school  this  year  is  297,  and  the  total  number 
admitted  since  the  commencement  of  the  Insti- 
tution, in  1779,  is  6,367.  About  eleven  acres 
of  land  have  been  purchased  and  added  to  the 
estate  since  last  year,  for  the  sum  of  j£985 
sterling." 


We  are  truly  gratified  with  the  communica- 
tion headed  "  Meeting-Houses  and  Meetings'." 
The  importance  of  the  objects  which  our  cor- 
respondent has  in  view  is  obvious,  and  that  his 
plan  may  be  facilitated  and  duly  effected,  ive 
are  earnestly  solicitous  that  individuals  in  the 
different  quarterly  and  monthly  meetings,  may 
be  incited  to  take  upon  them  the  easy  task  of 
preparing  and  forwarding  the  statements  asked 
for,  so  far  as  relates  to  their  own  meetings 
respectively. 


The  Secretary  of  tlie  Colonization  Committee 
gratefully  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  merchandise 
for  the  use  of  the  Colony,  from  Charles  Bird,  Esq. 
to  the  value  of  one  hundred  dollars;  and  from  John 
Grigg,  Esq.  a  large  and  most  seasonable  supply  of 
books  and  atlases  for  the  colonial  schools. 

In  announcing  the  sailing  of  "the  third  Philadel- 
phia expedition,"  with  a  large  number  of  manumitted 
emigrants  for  the  Colony,  early  in  the  ensuing  month, 
the  Committee  have  to  regret  that  the  munificent 
offer  of  one  of  our  most  benevolent  citizens,  to  be- 
come one  of  twentj'-five  persons  to  subscribe  $100 
each  ill  aid  of  the  above  expedition,  has  so  far  been 
entirely  without  effect:  and  their  funds  being  inade- 
quate to  liquidate  the  whole  expense,  donations  will 
be  thankfully  received  by  Dr.  James,  (president  of 
the  Society,)  York  row;  by  Elliot  Cresson,  30  Sansom 
street;  or  by  A  &  G.  Ralston,  to  whose  stores.  No. 
103  South  Front  street,  articles  intended  for  the  use 
of  the  Colony  may  be  directed.  Among  those  pecu- 
liarly acceptable  may  be  enumerated,  agricultural 
and  mechanical  tools  and  implements,  merchandise 
suitable  for  clothing,  or  exchanging  with  the  natives 
for  food;  provisions;  seeds  of  fruit  and  garden  vege- 
tables, and  school  furniture. 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  7,  1830. 

Heretofore  we  have  given  proof  that  "  Din- 
na  Forget"  has  not  been  forgotten,  and  we 
should  be  sorry  that  he  should  forget  us.  His 
last  contribution  is,  however,  in  our  opinion, 
not  sufficiently  correct  and  terse  for  the  pubhc 
eye. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

The  visiting  managers  for  this  month,  are 
Edward  B.  Garrigues,  N.-  W.  corner  High 
and  Sixth  streets;  Samuel  Bettle,  No.  14, 
South  Third  street;  John  G.  Hoskins,  No.  180, 
Mulberry  street. 

Attending  physician — Samuel  W.  Pickering, 
Frankford. 

Consulting  physicians — Thomas  C  James, 
No.  7,  York  Buildings;  Charles  Lukens,  N. 
VV.  corner  of  Mulberry  and  Seventh  streets; 
Charles  F.  Matlack,  No.  85,  Mulberry  street; 
Benjamin  Ellis,  No.  30,  North  Ninth  street; 
Robert  M.  Huston,  No.  107,  Mulberry  street; 
Caspar  Wistar,  No.  184,  Mulberry  street. 
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For  tlie  Friend. 


JAMES  LOGAN. 


The  individual  whose  name  is  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  was  a  confidential  friend, 
and  contemporary  of  William  Penn.  He  came 
to  Pennsylvania  with  the  founder  on  his  se- 
cond visit,  Anno  Domini  1699,  at  the  age  of 
25  years,  and  was  immediately  appointed  secre- 
tary of  the  province  by  the  proprietary.  His 
life  from  that  period  was  much  etnployed  in 
public  affairs,  having  successively  filled,  with 
great  ability  and  integrity,  the  oflicifcs  of  com- 
missioner of  property — chief  justice,  and,  for 
nearly  two  years,  that  of  governor,  as  president 
of  the  council.  His  intellect  was  powerful, 
and  his  acquirements  were  remarkable.  He 
was  well  versed  in  ancient  and  modern  learning, 
being  acquainted  with  the  oriental  tongues, 
a  master  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  French  and  Ita- 
lian languages,  and  deeply  skilled  in  the  mathe- 
matics, and  in  natural  and  moral  philosophy. 
He  wrote  and  published  on  various  subjects  in 
Latin  and  English,  both  here  and  abroad. 

In  his  latter  days,  he  withdrew  from  govern- 
mental trusts,  and  spent  his  time  principally  at 
Stenton,  his  country  seat  near  Philadelphia. 
There  he  enjoyed,  among  his  books,  that  leisure 
in  which  men  of  letters  so  much  delight,  holding 
an  extensive  correspondence  with  tlie  literati 
in  different  parts  of  Europe. 

He  was  born  a  member  of  the  religious 
Society  of  Friends,  and  died  in  1761,  at  the  age 
of  77  years.  He  bequeathed  to  his  countrymen 
a  large  library,  (which  now  bears  his  name,) 
consisting  of  the  best  books  in  various  lan- 
guages, arts,  sciences,  &c.  a  splendid  and 
durable  monument  of  his  munificence,  and  of 
his  attachment  to  Pennsylvania. 

That  he  was  a  man  of  eminent  piety,  the 
following  rehgious  reflections,  addressed  to 
himself,  bear  ample  and  beautiful  testimony. 
Through  the  kindness  of  a  most  estimable 
friend,  one  of  the  descendants  of  this  distin- 
guished scholar  and  Christian,  I  have  been 
permitted  to  transcribe  them  for  publication. 
They  are  full  of  instruction.  V. 

'<  To  Myself:' 
"  1st.  Remember  that  thou  art  not  of  thy 
own  production,  but  brought  into  this  world, 
by  the  Creator  and  Supreme  Lord  of  it ;  who 
being  the  only  fountain  of  true  wisdom  and 


goodness,  has  certainly  proposed  some  good 
and  wise  end  in  it.  This  end  is  his  honour  and 
thy  happiness,  through  an  exact  obedience  to 
his  will,  the  standard  of  all  order,  and  only  rule 
for  thy  direction.  Seeing  therefore  this  is  thy 
end,  live  not  in  vain,  but  make  it  thy  only  study 
to  consecrate  thy  whole  life  to  him  ;  enter  into 
covenant  with  him  for  ever  to  be  his  by  service, 
whose  thou  art  by  creation.  Remember  always 
that  thou  art  a  servant  to  an  Almighty  Being, 
whose  eye  is  ever  upon  thee  in  thy  most  secret 
retirements,  who  perpetually  beholds  thy  ac- 
tions, and  can  never  be  deceived;  who  by  thy 
service  proposes  thy  own  true  happiness,  as  the 
reward  of  thy  obedience,  and  if  thou  wilt  be 
faithful  to  Him,  will  never  disappoint  thee. 

"  2d.  Remember  thou  art  by  profession  a 
Christian  ;  that  is,  one  who  art  called  after  the 
immaculate  Lamb  of  God,  who  by  ofTeving 
himself  a  sacrifice  for  thee,  atoned  for  thy  sins; 
and  by  debasing  himself  to  thy  condition,  has 
given  thee  the  example  of  his  own  unspotted 
life  to  copy  after.  Clothe  thyself  therefore 
with  his  spirit,  make  him  thy  holy  pattern,  and 
do  nothing  uubeuuuihjg  SO  great  and  glorious 
a  title. 

"  3d.  In  the  morning  at  thy  rising,  prostrate 
thyself  before  thy  Great  Master,  who  has  led 
thee  safe  through  the  dark  vale  of  the  past 
night,  as  a  servant  ready  and  desirous  to  per- 
form his  holy  will  the  following  day.  Wait  on 
him  in  humility  to  know  it.  Pray  to  him  with 
thankfulness  for  his  past  goodness,  entreating 
him  to  make  it  farther  manifest  to  thee,  and  to 
give  thee  strength  diligently  to  execute  it : 
Devote  thyself  to  his  service;  recommend  thy- 
self to  his  protection,  remembering  without  his 
assistance  thy  best  endeavours  can  avail  no- 
thing. Call  to  mind  the  orbs  that  have  once 
more  rolled  about.  The  advancing  sun  sum- 
mons the  creation  to  its  wonted  labours,  the 
world  prepares  for  its  respective  duties,  and 
now  there  is  a  universal  dressing  ;  much  pains 
is  bestowed  on  this  fading  vehicle  ;  do  thou  at 
least  with  no  less  care,  adorn  thy  immortal  soul 
with  more  permanent  and  solid  beauties.  The 
choristers  of  the  air  perform  their  matins  to 
their  Heavenly  King.  Do  thou,  as  a  more 
intelligent  and  enlightened  mind,  offer  up  thy 
morning  sacrifice  proportioned  to  the  greater 
measure  of  grace  imparted  to  thee.  Suffer  not 
the  sun  in  winter  at  farthest,  or  the  sixth  hour  in 
summer  to  find  thee  (if  in  health)  on  thy  pillow. 
Rouse  with  the  more  simple  servants  of  nature, 
and  borrowing  one  hour  from  the  sleep  of 
sluggards,  spend  it  in  thy  chamber  in  dressing 
thy  soul  with  prayer  and  meditation,  reading 
the  Scriptures  and  good  authors.  Thrice  happy 
those  blessed  moments,  they  will  yield  an  im- 
mortal harvest  of  never  fading  treasures. 

"  4th.  In  the  evening,  before  thou  suffers 


sleep  to  invade  thy  eyes,  recollect  the  actions 
of  the  past  day,  keeping  if  possible  an  exact 
account  of  all  thy  hours.  Consider  then  how 
far,  and  wherein  thou  hast  swerved  from  thy 
morning  resolutions,  (as  too  often  ihou  wilt 
find  thou  hast.)  Pray  earnestly  and  humbly 
for  forgiveness,  not  only  for  all  those  slips,  but 
for  all  the  past  sins  and  errors  of  thy  life;  en- 
deavour to  the  utmost  to  atone  for  them,  that 
if  possible  God  in  his  great  love  may  pardon 
thy  former  and  past  transgressions,  and  that 
every  day  hereafter,  as  far  as  in  thee  lies,  may 
balance  the  account.  Implore  a  greater  degree 
of  strength  from  Hitn  alone  that  can  give  it, 
both  to  help  out  thy  natural  infirmities  and 
guard  thee  against  the  snares  of  thy  soul's 
enemy.  Thus  anticipate  the  reckoning  of  the 
great  and  last  day,  and  calming  thy  conscience 
in  a  true  peace  with  thy  God,  to  his  divine 
protection  commit  thyself,  and  as  if  it  were  thy 
last  sleep,  compose  thyself  to  rest. 

"  5th.  As  piety  and  virtue,  (that  is,  a  true 
adoration  of  God,  and  the  study  and  observance 
of  the  established  order  of  the  creation,  ac- 
cording to  the  original  laws  prescribed  to  it  by 
his  will  in  its  primitive  purity,  from  which 
mankind  is  unhappily  fallen,)  is  to  be  the 
whole  aim  and  business  of  this  life,  so  re- 
member that  the  same  enemy,  that  caused  thy 
first  parents  to  forfeit  their  blest  condition, 
notwithstanding  the  gate  is  now  opened  for  a 
restoration,  is  perpetually  using  his  whole  en- 
deavours to  prevent  thee  from  attaining  this,and 
frustrate  to  thee  the  passion  of  thy  Redeem.er. 
His  temptations  are  constantly  working,  his 
snares  ready,  and  his  attacks  always  preparing 
to  batter  thy  soul,  as  thou  too  feelingly  knows 
by  dear  experience  :  do  thou  therefore  keep  as 
constantly  on  thy  guard,  knowing  that  the  life 
of  a  Christian  is  a  continual  warfare.  Pray 
earnestly  to  the  God  of  strength  to  support  thee, 
recommend  thyself  frequently  to  his  protection, 
clothe  thyself  with  a  firm  faith  and  dependence 
on  this  as  with  the  surest  armour  ;  in  it  alone 
repose  thy  confidence,  and  support  thyself  with 
cheerful  and  enlivening  hopes,  yet  take  care  of 
heightening  them  to  a  security,  for  in  that  lies 
the  greatest  danger,  it  is  a  state  not  designed 
for  this  life. 

"  The  church  is  militant  here,  but  triumphant 
hereafter,  there  is  no  trophy  without  a  wai-fare, 
every  temptation,  though  afflictive  at  present, 
yet  may  be  turned  into  a  mercy.  It  is  an 
opportunity  given  thee  of  conquering,  and  it  is 
to  the  victor  the  crown  is  due.  Constantly 
watch  therefore  against  his  assaults,  whose 
study  it  is  wholly  to  prevent  thee  from  attaining 
it,  and  plunge  thee  into  utter  ruin. 

"  6th.  The  heart  is  the  work  of  sin,  as  well 
as  of  grace,  there  first  are  formed  the  seeds  of 
all  thy  actions  as  moral ;  first,  therefore,  labour 
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to  have  that  truly  sanctified  by  God's  lioly 
spirit,  and  then  endeavour  to  regulate  all  the 
thoughts  and  actions  of  thy  mind  by  this  reflec- 
tion— What  if  this  thought  was  seen  by  men  as 
well  as  my  person  and  outward  actions  are? 
Could  I  justify  it  ?  could  I  own  it  as  mine  with- 
out shame  ?  and  yet  there  is  a  much  greater 
eye  (wlio  must  also  judge  ihee  for  it)  that 
beholds  thee.  Let  this  constantly  awe  tiiee, 
and  so  study  i,o  correct  thy  thoughts,  that  if 
they  were  all  to  be  delineated  in  one  continued 
chain,  and  exposed  again  to  thy  view  and  to 
that  of  the  world,  thou  shouldest  have  no  cause 
to  blush  for  them.  Remember  it  is  thy  soul, 
and  thought  is  the  action  of  the  soul,  that  is 
truly  thee.  Thy  real  essence  is  such,  as  by 
thought  thou  makes  and  dresses  that  soul; 
carefully  banish  every  imagination  therefore 
that  has  not  a  certain  tendency  to  some  good 
end  of  the  creation,  and  suffer  not  thy  heart  or 
mind  to  become  a  theatre  of  empty  vanities, 
instead  of  a  holy  tabernacle  lor  the  God  of 
wisdom  and  purity  to  dwell  in.  This  may  be 
best  effected  by  thinking  thyself  never  alone, 
but  always  in  the  view  of  others,  nor  need  this 
dash  thee  in  those  privacies  that  by  custom  are 
removed  out  of  sight,  but  in  themselves  are 
natural  and  innocent.  It  is  only  guilt  that 
should  cause  shame." 

For  the  Friend. 

AMEJIICAN  ANTIQUITIES — NO.  1. 

Tlie  obscurity  which  veils  the  early  condition 
of  America,  is  so  great  as  to  baffle  all  the  at- 
tem|)ts  that  have  hitherto  been  made  to  remove 
it.  In  the  absence  of  all  written  history,  and  of 
almost  all  tradition,  we  are  compelled  to  resort 
to  the  few  scattered  reliques  which  exist  of  the 
former  inhabitants — and  to  read  their  history, 
as  geologists  trace  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  strata  of  the  earth,  by  their  fossil 
remains.  Along  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  and  as  far  west  as  the  ridge  of  the  Al- 
leghany, but  little  occurs  to  indicate  a  popula- 
tion anterior  to  the  race  discovered  by  the  first 
Europeans.  The  plough  occasionally  lays  bare 
a  stone  arrow-head  or  a  pipe,  and  the  moulder- 
ing skeleton  still  betrays  the  site  of  some  ancient 
battle  ground  or  of  an  Indian  village.  As  we 
travel  westward,  we  meet  with  mounds  and 
walls  of  earth,  the  former  residence  of  a  nume- 
rous people,  more  advanced  in  the  arts  of  life, 
having  strong  military  defences  and  permanent 
encampments;  while  among  the  ruins  and  be- 
neath the  turf,  are  discovered  warlike  instru- 
ments, rude  idols,  implements  of  unknown 
use,  bones,  and  fragments  of  a  peculiar 
eaithenwarc,  whicii  appears  to  have  been 
manufactured  by  all  the  various  tribes  whose 
military  defence  works  are  scattered  through- 
out the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  'i'he  extent 
of  some  of  these  fortified  towns,  is  sur- 
prising. Near  Newark,  in  Ohio,  at  the  junction 
of  Racoon  cieek  and  I^icking  river,  is  a  square 
fort  containing  about  forty  acres  within  its 
walls.  It  is  connected  by  a  short  passage,  with 
a  circular  one  enclosing  twcnty-lwo  acres,  both 
of  which  are  surrounded  by  walls  of  earth,  that 
are  even  now  upwards  of  nine  feet  high.  Two 
parallel  walls  extend  from  the  first  of  these 
enclosures  in  an  easterly  direction  for  nearly 
four  miles,  to  another  square  fort  enclosing 


twenty  acres.  At  the  distance  of  a  mile  and 
a  half  to  the  south  of  this,  and  connected  with 
it  by  walls,  is  a  circular  enclosure  containing 
twenty-six  acres,  Avith  a  deep  ditch  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  wall.  This  wall  is  still  twenty- 
five  or  lliirty  feet  high.  From  the  first  men- 
tioned fort,  two  parallel  walls  extend  in  a 
southerly  direction,  the  termination  of  which  is 
not  known,  but  which  have  been  traced  for 
nearly  two  miles.  From  the  extreme  ends  of 
the  fortification,  the  walls  are  continued  to  the 
swampy  grounds  of  Racoon  creek,  which  runs 
parallel  with  the  long  walls  connecting  the  two 
square  forts.  There  are  various  smaller  defen- 
ces erected  around  and  in  continuation  of  these 
principal  ones,  and  we  find  traces  of  watch 
towers  and  subterranean  passages  from  one 
part  of  the  defence  to  another. 

It  is  conjectured  that  the  parallel  walls,  the 
length  of  which  is  yet  unknown,  extend 
from  one  work  of  defence  to  another  for  the 
space  of  thirty  miles,  to  the  banks  of  the  Hock- 
hocking.  A  few  miles  below  these  works,  on 
the  Licking,  is  an  extraordinary  number  of  pits 
or  wells  sunk  in  the  earth.  There  are  at  least 
a  thousand  of  them,  many  of  which  are  now 
more  than  twenty  feet  in  depth.  The  most 
probable  conjecture  respecting  these  singular 
holes  is,  that  they  were  dug  for  the  sake  of  the 
hornstone  and  rock  crystal  which  they  contain. 
The  former  was  used  by  the  aborigines  for 
their  spear  heads,  and  the  latter  appears  to 
have  been  in  request  as  an  ornament.  At 
Marietta,  at  Circleville,  at  Paint  creek,  and 
various  other  stations  along  the  Ohio,  are 
similar  works,  which  bespeak  the  residence  in 
that  beautiful  valley  of  powerful  and  numerous 
tribes,  that  have  left  no  tradition  of  their  history 
or  their  fate.  In  these  fortifications,  and  in  the 
tumuli  with  which  that  country  abounds,  are 
found  all  that  remains  of  the  arts  of  these  rude 
people.  Ornaments  and  tools  of  copper,  such 
as  pipe  bowls,  bracelets,  arrow  heads  and  cir- 
cular plates  resembling  medals,  have  been 
found  in  many  places.  A  few  silver  ornaments 
have  been  found,  and  iron  knives  and  swords 
are  also  spoken  of,  though  these  are  probably 
of  modern  origin.  In  places  where  the  Ohio 
has  washed  away  its  banks,  the  hearths  of  this 
ancient  people,  surrounded  by  piles  of  muscle 
shells,  may  be  seen  many  feet  below  the  surface, 
and  underneath  spots  where  gigantic  forest 
trees  grew  when  the  country  was  discovered 
by  the  whites. 

The  earthenware  which  is  found  here  is 
generally  of  a  coarse  texture,  and  rudely  made, 
although  it  is  occasionally  to  be  seen  of  a  finer 
quality,  tastefully  wrought,  and  highly  polished. 

They  also  possessed  the  art  of  working  and 
polishing  the  hardest  stones,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  axes,  fish  spears,  «S:-c.  cut  out  of 
granite,  chalcedony  and  hornstone.  The  most 
interesting  parts  of  these  works,  however,  are 
those  which  seem  to  connect  their  authors  with 
other  races  of  people,  and  to  supply  a  few  links 
in  the  chain  of  their  history. 

In  a  mound  on  a  fork  of  Cumberland  river, 
a  curious  vessel  was  discovered  about  four  feet 
below  the  surface.  It  consisted  o[  three  heads 
joined  together  at  the  back  part,  near  the  top 
by  a  hollow  stem,  which  rises  three  inches 
above  the  heads.    The  stem  is  two  inches  in 


diameter-,  and  the  heads  four  inches  in  length. 
It  thus  fornis  a  vessel  holding  about  a  quart,  j' 
and  resting  on  the  three  necks.   All  ihe  strong  \ 
marJcs  of  the  Ta7  iar  countenance  are  preserved 
in  these  faces^  and  expressed  with  nuich  force 
and  skill.  In  many  of  these  ancient  works  there 
have  been  found  sea  shells  of  a  species  peculiar  | 
to  the  Asiatic  seas,  and  highly  valued  by  some  | 
of  the  Asiatic  tribes.  An  ancient  pipe  was  dis-  i' 
covered  near  the  Sandusky,  wrought  out  of  a 
species  of  feldspar,  known  to  mineralogists  by  i 
the  name  of  figure  stone,  which  is  supposed  to  i 
be  peculiar  to  China,  and  which  the  Chinese 
are  famous  for  carving  into  varioi^^  ornaments. 

The  ruins  at  Circleville  are  of  a  peculiar 
character.  They  consist  of  a  square  and  of  a 
round  fort  adjoining  each  otiier,  each  of  which 
is  laid  out  with  geometrical  precision,  and  the 
sides  of  the  square  fort  lie  north  and  south. 
These  people  understood  the  manufacture  of 
bricks,  which  have  been  discovered  in  many  of 
their  mounds.  They  sometimes  buried  and 
sometimes  burned  their  dead,  unless  indeed  the 
human  bones  which  have  been  found  half 
burned  and  mixed  with  cinders,  be  those  of 
victims  sacrificed  to  their  gods. 

They  made  a  coarse  species  of  linen  cloth, 
and  understood  the  art  of  preparing  those  beau- 
tiful feathered  stuffs  which  the  Mexicans,  the  i 
inhabitants  of  the  North  West  Coast,  and  of 
the  Pacific  ocean,  esteemed  so  highly. 

The  skeletons  which  have  been  discovered 
in  these  ancient  mounds,  are  of  adiflerent  race 
from  our  present  Indians.    Their  limbs  are 
shorter  and  thicker,  their  forehead  low,  the 
cheek  bones  high,  the  face  short  and  broad, 
the  eyes  very  large,  the  chin  broad,  and  the 
height  seldom  over  five  feet.    Such  are  the 
principal  facts,  few  and  scattered  though  they 
be,  which  have  been  ascertained  respecting  j 
these  extinct  races.    As  we  advance  to  the  ' 
southward  and  westward,  the  number  and  im-  J 
portance  of  their  works  increase,  exhibiting 
the  progress  of  the  rude  arts,  until  we  find 
them  gaining  in  Mexico  the  highest  perfection 
which  the  civilization  of  the  native  tribes  was 
destined  to  attain.     l^his  is  very  distinctly 
marked  in  the  character  of  the  Teocallis,  or 
temples  of  the  Mexicans,  which  would  seem, 
notwithstanding  their  close  resemblance  to  (he 
monuments  of  Central  Asia,  to  be  of  native 
invention.    At  Circleville,  Marietta,  Ports- 
mouth, and  other  places,  are  large  elevated  , 
oblong  platforms  of  earth  one  stage  in  height,  j 
At  Paint  creek  and  elsewhere  they  have  two  i 
stages;  at  St.  Louis  one  has  been  discovered 
three  stories  high,  and  the  great  pyramid  or 
Teocalli  of  Cholula,  (he  wonder  of  the  western 
world,  is  a  similar  mound  of  earth  and  brick, 
four  stories  in  height. 

Having  traced  these  ancient  works  (o  the 
borders  of  Mexico,  we  are  at  once  introduced 
to  a  people  of  whose  skill  in  the  arts,  and  of 
whose  barbaric  pomp,  their  conquerors  speak 
in  the  highest  terms.  Before  I  advert  (o  the 
evidence  which  they  furnish  of  the  original 
country  and  of  the  Americans  of  the  south,  I 
will  point  out  to  the  reader  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  monuments  of  ancient  art  which 
have  been  discovered  in  Mexico  or  Peru. 

* 
*  ♦ 
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For  tlie  Friend. 

NOTES  OF  A  TRAVEI.LER. 

(Conlinwjd  from  page  379.) 

"May  26. — In  the  afternoon,  that  is  at  6  o'- 
clock, I  dined  with  Mr.  B.  and  for  the  first  tiir^e 
sat  down  to  a  private  dinner,  served  in  a  fine  Eng- 
lish style.  A  number  of  ladies  were  present: 
the  entertainment  was  rich  and  profuse:  ex- 
cepting, however,  in  some  little  niceties,  you 
might  liave  supposed  yourself  at  an  entertain- 
ment in  a  gentleman's  house  in  Philadelphia. 
I  will  here  take  occasion  to  remark,  that  there 
is  an  openness  and  cordiality  about  the  English 
of  both  sexes,  that  is  indescribably  gratifying 
to  a  stranger.  There  was  none  of  that  stiff- 
ness, and  reserve,  and  consequence,  vviiicii  I 
expected  to  find  from  the  few  specimens  of 
their  character  I  had  seen  in  America.  The 
moment  5'ou  are  fairly  introduced,  all  disa- 
greeable restraint  is  removed;  and  you  are  at 
once  at  ease,  and  almost  at  home. 

"  I  expect  to  leave  this  town  to-morrow,  and 
I  shall  do  it  with  regret.  Though  I  visited 
many  more  public  places  than  I  have  de- 
scribed, yet  I  shall  leave  many  interesting  ob- 
jects unexamined.  But  this  is  not  all; — the 
kindness  and  hospitality  of  a  people  always 
result  in  unpleasant  feelings,  when  you  part 
from  them. 

Tuesday,  27th. — This  has  perhaps  been  one 
of  the  most  pleasant  days  of  my  life.  I  left 
Liverpool  in  the  steam-boat  for  Eastham,  in 
company  with  three  of  my  American  friends, 
Mr.  S.  Dr.  G.  and  Mr.  R.  On  landing,  we  took 
the  inside  of  a  coach,  which  was  to  convey  us  to 
Chester.  There  were  twelve  outside  passen- 
gers. The  first  thing  that  struck  all  as  new, 
was  the  genteel  appearance  of  the  coachman, 
a  tall,  stout,  and  heaithy  looking  Englishman. 
The  road,  which  was  excellent,  passed  through 
one  of  the  most  rich  and  cultivated  countries  1 
had  ever  seen.  The  thorn  hedges  in  bloom, 
crossing  the  country  in  every  direction — the 
neat  farm-houses,  sloping,  even  hills,  and  wind- 
ing rivulets  and  canals  filled  me  with  delight. 
The  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  canal  also  crossed 
the  road,  and  was  to  me  an  interesting  object, 
on  account  of  its  famous  tutmel  at  some  dis- 
tance from  this  place.  We  arrived  at  Chester, 
which  you  know  is  the  capital  of  Cheshire,  so 
noted  for  its  cheese,  in  about  an  hour.  This 
town  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  kingdom, 
and  I  think,  excepting  York,  is  the  only  town 
surrounded  by  a  wall.  This  wall  in  many 
places  is  still  perfect,  and  the  inhabitants  pro- 
menade on  the  top.  The  river  Dee,  famous 
for  its  fine  salmon,  passes  through  the  suburbs 
of  the  town;  the  river,  however,  would  only 
be  called  a  creek  in  America.  We  visited 
the  cathedral  in  this  place,  and  as  it  was  the 
first  old  building  any  of  us  had  seen,  we  were 
all  struck  with  wonder  and  delight,  particularly 
by  a  Saxon  arch,  eleven  hundred  years  old,  i>n- 
der  which  we  passed. 

"  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  convey  to  ano- 
ther the  feelings  I  experienced,  when  pacing 
the  same  pavements  and  viewing  the  same  ob- 
jects, that  were  seen  and  paced  by  the  ancient 
pious  and  superstitious  dead.  I  here  first  dis- 
tinctly realized  what  was  meant  by  ivied  walls, 
dilapidated  towers,  stones  discoloured  and  grey 
with  time,  and  mouldering  ruins  exposed  for 


ages  to  the  weather.  By  the  way,  when  you 
first  look  at  such  ruins,  you  can  scarcely  per- 
suade yourself  that  they  have  not  been  exposed 
to  the  fire,  so  black  and  sombre  do  they  seem. 
From  the  little  specimen  of  antiquity  in  archi- 
tecture which  I  have  seen  in  this  old  place,  I 
must  say  that  the  ruins  of  an  abbey  appear 
vastly  more  interesting  on  the  pages  of  Irving 
and  others,  than  they  do  in  reality. 

"  The  town  of  Chester  is  also  remarkable 
for  many  of  its  shops,  which  are  in  the  second 
stories  in  the  houses,  and  are  so  arranged  as  to 
afford  a  convenient  covered  walk,  to  all  cus- 
tomers passing  from  one  to  the  other. 

"  About  four  miles  from  Chester  is  the  seat 
of  Lord  Grosvenor,  called  Eaton  Hall,  a  splen- 
did mansion,  built  in  the  Gothic  style,  and 
which  was  the  principal  object  of  our  visit. 
To  us  Americans,  this  residence  of  nobility 
was  really  overwhelming.  The  park,  through 
which  we  rode  to  the  palace,  not  only  surprised 
us,  by  its  great  extent,  but  its  high  state  of 
culture;  every  part  of  it  seemed  to  have  been 
beaten  or  rolled,  and  continually  dressed,  so  as 
to  present  an  even  and  smooth  surface:  here 
we  saw  hundreds  of  deer,  reposing  in  the  shade, 
or  wandering  near  us  carelessly  over  the  lawn, 
or  trooping  across  it  in  silent  herds  at  a  dis- 
tance. We  now  observed  the  Gothic  turrets 
of  the  mansion  rising  above  the  tops  of  a  grove 
of  old  oak  trees,  on  the  branches  of  which  we 
soon  heard  the  noisy  clatter  of  a  thousand 
rooks — birds  with  which  the  novelist  always 
tenants  his  old  ruins:  they  are  here  much 
prized  by  the  nobility,  though  an  American 
farmer  would  shoot  them  off  his  grounds,  both 
from  their  appearance  and  their  notes,  as  a 
parcel  of  worthless  crows,  whicli  they  cer- 
tainly to  an  unscientific  eye  very  much  resem- 
ble. The  house-keeper,  who  received  us  very 
courteously  at  the  hall  door,  was  a  remarkably 
comely  and  well-dressed  female.  She  conduct- 
ed us  through  aU  the  rooms  in  the  lower  story, 
and  then  informed  us  that  strangers  never  vi- 
sited the  other  parts  of  the  house.  I  can  nei- 
ther recollect,  nor  describe  half  that  I  saw  of 
the  interior  of  this  place.  The  grand  en- 
trance hall,  paved  with  variegated  marble — 
the  figures  in  armour  in  the  niches — and  seve- 
ral other  appearances,  were  perfectly  new  and 
surprising;  then  tlie  state  chambers,  the  sa- 
loons, and  library,  &c.  &c.  were  all  magnifi- 
cent in  a  high  degree. 

"  We  saw  but  a  few  pictures  or  statues  in 
the  apartments  we  examined,  but  this  deficien- 
cy, if  such  it  can  be  called,  was  made  up  by 
the  splendid  furniture,  tastefully  arranged  in 
every  room — magnificent  sofas  and  eastern 
couches — chairs  embossed  with  a  profusion  of 
gold,  and  tables  and  cabinets  inlaid  with  pearl 
and  ivory,  were  every  where  to  be  seen.  I  was 
also  very  much  struck  with  the  beauty  of  a 
number  of  large  Gothic  windows  of  stained 
glass,  representing  the  ancestors  of  the  family. 

"  I  cannot  say  I  was  much  gratified  with  the 
prospects  around  the  palace;  the  country  is  too 
level,  and  the  monotony  of  view  thus  occasion- 
ed, though  here  and  there  interrupted  by  a  few 
clusters  of  ancient  oak,  did  not  come  up  to 
the  idea  which  I  had  formed  of  the  magnifi- 
cence of  English  park  scenery.  At  the  back 
of  the  hall  there  is  an  artificial  lake  of  some 


extent,  supplied  with  water  from  the  Dee,  on 
which  we  saw  a  pleasure-boat  moored  among 
the  trees.  The  garden  occupies  several  acres, 
is  laid  out  with  some  taste,  and  contains  much 
fine  fruit.  The  hot-houses  through  which  we 
passed,  are  kept,  according  to  the  gardener's 
account,  always  at  a  temperature  over  100"  F.; 
they  appeared  rich  in  exotic  fruits  and  flowers." 

2Btl). — From  Manchester  the  author  writes: 
"  Last  evening,  when  our  post-chaise  drove  up 
to  the  door  of  the  hotel,  where  we  are  now 
staying,  it  was  amusing  to  see  the  bustle  into 
which  our  little  party  threw  the  w-hole  estab-. 
lishrnent.  There  was  such  a  ringing  of  bells, 
and  calling  of  servants,  that  I  really  began  to 
think  myself  of  more  importance  than  usual. 
The  hotel  stands  at  the  corner  of  the  two 
principal  streets,  facing  in  front  an  open  space 
belonging  to  the  public  Infirmary,  ornamented 
with  shrubbery  and  an  artificial  pond  of  water. 
A  description  of  this  hotel  and  its  manage- 
ment, will  give  a  good  idea  of  all  similar 
houses  of  entertainment  in  England.  All  the 
apartments  are  clean,  and  furnished  in  a  neat 
and  tasty  manner.  There  is  always  one  room, 
which  is  common  to  every  traveller.  When 
you  first  arrive,  the  principal  waiter  of  the  es- 
tablishment assists  you  in  getting  from  the  car- 
riage, by  holding  up  his  arm  for  a  support — a 
man  they  call  Boots  then  takes  charge  of  your 
luggage,  and  a  well  dressed  chambermaid 
shows  you  to  your  room.  These  three  ser- 
vants, though  you  have  many  others  to  wait 
upon  you,  are  the  only  ones  who  require  of 
you  a  fee  upon  leaving  the  house — and  as  this 
fee  is  not  arbitrary,  I  always  summed  it  up  in 
my  account,  when  paying  the  other  charges  to 
the  head  waiter;  for  as  the  landlord  seldom 
makes  his  appearance,  this  important  person- 
age receives  the  payment  of  all  bills,  issues  all 
orders,  and  seems  to  have  the  entire  control 
of  the  house.  This  custom  of  the  guest  pay- 
ing the  wages  of  the  servants,  insures  to  the 
traveller  the  utmost  civility  and  attention.  No 
fixed  hours  are  observed  for  meals — you  mav 
breakfast,  dine,  and  sup  at  any  time  you  choose, 
in  the  common  room,  or  alone,  if  you  prefer 
it.  If  you  simply  ask  for  breakfast,  you  w-ill 
get  nothing  but  tea,  which  you  are  obliged  to 
make,  and  pour  out  for  yourself,  with  a  small 
slice  of  toast,  a  hot  muffin,  or  roll,  and  a  little 
piece  of  butter,  which  is  literally  fresh,  having 
scarcely  any  salt  in  its  composition.  Such 
frugal  breakfasts  were  not  congenial  with  my 
habits,  and  I  commonly  added  a  beefsteak,  or 
two  or  three  eggs  to  the  muffins  and  toast. 
To  eat  any  thing  in  the  morning,  or  to  have  a 
keen  appetite,  is  here  considered  quite  ungen- 
teel;  but  at  dinner  you  may  gormandize  as 
much  as  you  please,  and  be  the  finished  gen- 
tleman. Dinner,  of  course,  is  the  principal 
meal,  and  you  may  select  from  a  very  ample 
bill  of  fare  any  articles  you  choose.  A  sepa- 
rate charge  is  made  for  every  dish,  and  hence 
a  dinner  may  cost  you  three  or  four  shillings, 
or  almost  as  many  guineas.  Tea  in  the  even- 
ing is  but  little  thought  of  here,  but  to  me  you 
know  it  is  indispensable. 

"  Manchester,  though  quite  a  large  place, 
the  second  in  population  in  England,  contains 
but  little,  except  its  cotton  and  woollen  manu- 
factures, to  interest  the  stranger. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


The  following  letter  is  from  a  minister  in  Ame- 
rica to  a  minister  in  England,  ft  bears  date 
Boston,  October,  1795.  The  writer  is  now 
probably  nmiibered  among  them  who  "  have 
finished  their  course."  The  instruction 
which  this  letter  imparts  is  worth  much.  It 
is  published  in  the  American  Baptist  Maga- 
zine of  last  month. 

"  I  remember,  in  the  congregation  where  I 
once  laboured,  one  of  my  hearers  told  me  a 
story  of  another,  but  begged  I  would  say  no- 
. thing  about  it.  This,  by  the  way,  is  a  vile  way  : 
I  gave  full  credit  to  the  report ;  this,  by  the 
way,  was  wrong.  I  felt  very  much  hurt  on  the 
occasion,  and  expressed  myself  with  some  de- 
gree of  asperity.  This  was  soon  carried  to 
the  offender,  and  lost  nothing  of  the  asperity 
in  its  passage.  Reports  which  tend  to  mis- 
chief, are  like  snow  balls,  the  further  they  roll 
the  more  they  gather.  The  offender  was  in 
his  turn  offended;  he  spake  also  with  asperity — 
said, "  he  would  not  be  so  treated,  he  would  be 
no  man's  slave,  he  was  not  accountable  to  any 
man,  he  would  go  no  more  to  the  meeting," 
&c.  Soon,  very  soon,  was  all  he  said  commu- 
nicated to  me.  I  was  assuredty  right,  and 
would  let  him  see  that  I  would  not  be  his 
slave ;  nay,  I  would  not  be  Jtis  servant ;  1 
would  call  no  man  master  on  earth;  1  had  but 
one  Master.  This  gentleman  was  one  of  the  first 
characters  in  the  meeting  :  he  was  not  at  the 
meeting  the  next  Sunday  ;  I  was  not  sorry  ;  I 
secretly  hoped  he  never  would  be  there  again. 
The  storm  began  to  thicken, — the  parties  be- 
gan to  form  ;  some  affirmed  that  he  was  very 
censurable  ;  others  thought  that  I  was  as  much 
so :  I  should  have  gone  to  see  him  in  the  first 
instance,  and  talked  to  him,  not  of  him.  I 
soon  found  I  was  wrong  ;'  but  the  difficulty  was 
how  to  get  right.  Observe,  not  to  knoiv  what 
was  right,  but  to  bring  myself  to  do  what  was 
right. 

You  must  know  when  T  fiist  set  out  on  my 
present  mode  of  life,  my  gracious  Master  pro- 
vided me  a  tutor,  who  was  to  accompany  me 
as  a  Mentor.  I  could  not  see  him,  but  I  could 
very  sensiblyjTeeZ  his  reproofs,  and  understand 
his  admonitions.  He  advised  me  to  retire 
with  him  a  while  ;  I  felt  my  face  glow  at  the 
motion  ;  I  knew  what  it  was  for  ;  I  dreaded 
the  severe  account  I  was  going  to  be  brought 
to  ;  but  there  was  no  avoiding  it  ;  Mith  trem- 
bling dread  I  retired.  "  Come,"  said  my  Men- 
tor, "  sit  down."  ]  began  ;  he  certainly  was 
wrong.  "Stop,"  said  my  Mentor,  "it  Is  you 
I  have  now  to  deal  with  ;  you  have  done  wrong 
— you,  who  i)y  precept  and  example  ought  to 
lead  in  the  way  of  peace."  But  I  ought  to  ex- 
Jiort,  and  reprove,  and  rebuke.  "  Slop,  sir," 
said  my  Alentor,  "  and  call  to  mind  that  the 
snuffers  on  tlic  altar  should  l)e  of  pure  gold.  Re- 
proofs and  rebukes  come  with  a  very  ill  grace 
from  an  offender."  An  offender  !  "  Yes.  an 
offender,  and  of  the  worst  cast  ;  an  offence  in 
you,  and  of  fiiis  nature,  is  |)eculiarly  offensive. 
Suppose  any  of  your  hearers  in  like  cii'Cum- 
stances — what  advice  would  you  give  them  ? — 
Suppose  them  offended  by  a  brother — you 
would  advise  them  to  be  calm,  to  suspend  their 
judgment,  to  seek  an  opportunity  alone  with 
the  supposed  offender,  address  him  in  the  lan-j 


guage  of  love,  of  charity — hope  it  was  not  so 
bad  as  was  expected,  at  least  you  would  hope 
the  intention  was  not  bad,  «fec.  &c.  Thus  you 
would  have  advised  your  hearer  ;  but  thus  you 
have  not  done.  You  have  by  your  conduct  in 
this  instance  injured  your  cause,  injured  your 
Master's  cause,  and  perhaps  made  wounds 
that  may  never  be  healed.  You  know  not,  at 
this  moment,  what  this  once  kind  friend  is  suf- 
fering ;  what  his  dear  wife,  his  venerable  pa- 
rent, each  of  whom,  having  a  regard  for  both, 
can  say  nothing,  but  must  suffer  in  silence.  O! 
you  have  done  wrong." 

The  tears  gushed  into  my  eyes  ;  I  thought 
of  praying.  "  No,"  said  my  Mentor,  "  not 
yet  ;  you  should  first  do  right.  Go  and  ac- 
knowledge your  fault."  I  cannot.  "You 
must,  indeed  you  must."  But  he  will  treat  me 
roughly.  "  You  deserve  it,  you  must  bear  it ; 
you  will  at  least  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
you  did  all  you  could,  in  your  present  circum- 
stances, to  repair  the  wrong  you  have  done. 
When  thus  you  have  done,  should  you  not 
meet  forgiveness  and  reconciliation  from  him, 
you  may  apply  to  your  offended  Master,  and  per- 
adventure  you  may  find  forgiveness  and  recon- 
ciliation from  him."  I  went  out  with  an  ach- 
ing heart,  experiencing  the  full  force  of  that 
truth  as  I  went  along,  "  The  way  of  the  trans- 
gressor is  hard."  I  arrived  at  his  dwelhng  ;  I 
entered  his  doors  ;  but  Ol  with  what  different 
sensations,  when  unconscious  of  oflence ;  O! 
how  painful  is  a  guilty  conscience  !  I  found  him 
reading  ;  he  did  not  lift  up  his  head,  he  did  not 
speak:  I  could  not.  His  dear  companion 
blushed,  she  trembled,  she  spoke.  However, 
he  read  on.  I  attempted  once  and  again  to 
bring  out  what  my  Mentor  charged  me  to  do — 
I  failed.  At  length — for  I  must  come  to  it — 
I  said  with  a  fiiltering  voice,  You  are  justified, 
sir,  in  yourconduct  on  this  occasion  ;  I  deserve 
it  all ;  and  all  this,  yea  more,  I  can  bear,  with 
much  more  ease  than  I  can  the  rei>roaches  of 
my-own  heart.  I  am  come  to  give  this  ti  oubled 
heart  some  ease,  sir,  by  acknowledging  my  er- 
ror ;  I  have  done  wrong,  sir,  in  taking  up  a  re- 
port of  you,  or  saying  any  thing  about  you  to 
any  but  yourself ;  I  beseech  you  forgive  me — 

and  was  going  to  add  ;  but  he  got  up,  his 

countenance  suffused  with  tears,  and  would 
have  spoke,  but  could  not:  he  gave  me  his  hand, 
however,  and  it  was  filled  u'ith  as  warm  a  heart 
as  ever  beat  in  a  friend's  bosom  :  it  has  never 
cooled  since,  though  this  was  many  years  ago. 
On  my  return  I  was  congratulated  by  my  kind 
Mentor,  and  then  poured  out  my  soul  to  my 
heavenly  Father,  whose  consoling  language 
was  : — "  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee  ;  go  and 
sin  no  more." — Christian  Advocate  and  Jour- 
nal and  Zion''s  Herald. 


The  Bidle  in  France. — The  Bible  is  now  sought 
after  with  much  avidity  in  many  parts  of  France. 
Tiio  London  Christian  Guardian  for  .July,  publishes 
the  following  extracts  from  letters  rccontlj'  received 
from  Proleslant  ministers  and  others  in  that  kingdom. 

One  clergyman  says:  "Your  valuable  consignment 
of  copies  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  is  duly  come  to 
baud:  I  liastcned  to  make  Unown  the  circumstance 
from  tiic  puljjit.  You  s-liould  have  seen  with  wliat 
joy  iny  poor  parishioners  received  the  glad  tidings. 
Cliildren  and  fathers  of  families  pressed  around  me, 
10  partake  of  the  distribution  which  1  made  ;  and  I 
liad  much  difliculty  to  prevent  tumult  and  confusion." 


Another  writes :  "  Since  I  have  distributed  your 
books,  the  children  in  our  schools  have  become  more 
submissive ;  they  respect  their  parents,  and  obey  them 
without  murmuring.  They  are  no  longer  seen  acting 
disgracefully  in  the  streets." 

Another  correspondent  says  :  "  Since  you  have 
sent  me  Testaments,  I  am  besieged  daily  by  poor 
small  farmers  and  peasants,  who  come  from  a  dis- 
tance of  six  leagues,  in  order  to  obtain  a  copy.  The 
inclement  season  and  the  distance  do  not  hinder 
them ;  they  are  all  anxious  to  possess  the  sacred 
volume.  A  worthy  old  man,  aged  seventy,  walked 
four  leagues  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  Gospels: 
'  The  reading  of  them,'  said  he,  "  will  make  me  young 
again,  inasmuch  as  it  will  afford  me  strength  and 
patience  sufficient  to  support  my  infirmities.'  A 
family,  consisting  of  eleven  young  persons,  who  never 
lived  in  harmony  together,  agreed  to  meet  together 
in  order  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  the  evening  ;  and 
ever  since,  peace  has  reigned  among  all  its  members." 

"It  really  appears,"  says  a  fourth,  "that  God 
vouchsafes  his  protection  to  this  work ;  for  little 
children,  boys,  old  people,  and  those  who  are  une- 
ducated, all  want  to  know  what  the  Lord  has  taug-ht 
for  the  welfare  of  mankind.  I  never  witnessed  such 
anxiety  before;  and  it  certainly  is  a  presage  of  the 
good  which  these  laudable  distributions  will  accom- 
plish." 


The  following,  we  believe,  first  appeared  in  one  of 
the  eastern  papers,  and  is  stated  to  be  "  from  the  pea 
of  a  fair  correspondent."    We  insert  it  by  request. 

Thoughts  suggested  by  Frances  WrighPs  visit  to 
America. 

O  lost  to  all  the  female  heart  holds  dear ! 
Lady,  why  should  thy  haughty  soul  despise 
All  that  can  light  our  dreary  path-way  here? 
All  that  can  sliield  us  from  the  storms  that  rise 
O'er  mortal  life — how  canst  thou  break  the  ties 
Of  social  love,  that  death  alone  should  sever, 
And  crush  affection's  kindred  sympathies. 
That,  trampled  onc:>,  shall  spring  no  more  for  ever? 

Nor  be  it  ours  to  censure,  but  deplore; 
Ah!  who  can  boast  a  heart  from  error/ree.? 
Could  we  thy  truth  and  innocence  restore, 
We  with  a  sister's  love  would  welcome  thee ; 
But  in  the  pride  of  infidelity, 
Tread  not  the  shore  our  pilgrim  fathers  trod. 
Where  from  the  scourge  of  persecution  free. 
They  rear'd  their  temples  to  the  Christian's  God. 

Thou  canst  not  there  thy  Pagan  altar  raise. 
Thy  temple*  would  be  worshipless  and  lone. 
And  dimly  would  thy  taper  reason  blaze, 
AVhere  the  ref  ulgent  lamp  of  truth  lias  shone. 
We  would  our  errors  and  our  frailties  oicn — 
Not  to  thy  goddess,  but  the  God  of  Heaven, 
And  kneeling  low  at  his  eternal  throne, 
Would,  through  a  Saviour,  hope  to  be  forgiven. 

Thy  foot  aspires  to  climb  a  lofty  steep — 
But  not  where  fame's  unfading  laurels  grow  ; 
'Tis  but  a  height  that  trembles  in  the  deep 
Where  round  its  base,  oblivion's  waters  flow  : 
And  vain  thy  toil,  no  evergreen  is  there  ; 
Mail's  firmer  hand  has  pluck'd  the  loftiest  bough; 
And  infidels  like  Shelly,  Paine,  Voltaire, 
Have  left  no  chaplets  lor  the  female  brow. 

O  strive  no  longer  in  thy  night-sliade  bower 
To  rear  a  plantt  that  cannot  bloom  below, 
Whose  verdant  leaf  and  amaranthine  flower, 
Shall  stem  the  storms  and  brave  the  blasts  of  woe  ; 
For  in  the  fields  where  Sharon's  roses  glow 
Thou  yet  mayst  rove,  "  and  all  may  yet  be  well;" 
Thou  there  mayst  plant  the  seeds  of  bliss  below. 
And  rear  a  flower  to  bloom  where  angels  dwell. 
Shrewsbury,  June,  1 829. 


*  F.  Wright  has  purchased  a  small  Baptist  church 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  citj',  which  is  to  be  dedicated 
to  the  "  Goddess  of  Reason.." — J^.  Y.  Com.  Jldv. 

t  F.  Wright  asserts  that  the  principle  of  moral 
practice  she  proposes,  has  simply  and  singly  in  view, 
human  happiness. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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Moses  Sleevee,  late  of  Vassalborough,  \ 
Maine. 

Early  in  the  present  year,  we  inserted  a  brief 
Jiotice  respecting  this  worthy  individual,  and 
the  circumstance  of  his  sudden  death.  Some 
time  afterwnrds  a  respectable  Friend  of  New 
York,  forwarded  for  publication,  a  transcript 
which  he  had  himself  made,  from  a  memoran- 
dum in  the  hand  writing,  and  found  among  the 
papers  of  the  deceased.  At  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod, it  was  mentioned  to  us  that  an  individual 
from  the  eastward,  recently  on  a  visit  to  this 
city,  and  well  acquainted  with  Moses  Sleeper, 
had  suggested  as  probable,  that  some  additional 
interesting  particulars  respecting  him  might  be 
obtained,  and  that  he  would  write  to  an  ac- 
quaintance to  transmit  them.  In  the  expecta- 
tion thus  raised,  our  insertion  of  the  memo- 
randum alluded  to,  has  from  time  to  time  been 
deferred,  but  having  waited  to  no  purpose,  we 
shall  not  longer  withhold  it  from  our  readers. 

We  think  this  will  be  acknowledged  to  be  a 
very  instructive  instance  of  faithful  adherence 
to  principle;  for  although  he  was  favoured  to 
escape  the  infliction  of  corporal  punishment, 
yet  the  mental  conflict  and  sufl^ering,  and  the 
moral  courage  displayed  throughout,  was 
scarcely  less  than  if  the  apparently  inevitable 
punishment  had  been  enforced.  Moses  Sleeper, 
it  appears,  was  born  at  Brentford,  New-Hamp- 
shire, the  4th  of  the  4th  month,  1750,  of  reli- 
gious parents  of  the  Calvinistic  persuasion; 
was  deprived  of  his  father  when  between  three 
and  four  years  of  age;  and  his  mother,  after  a 
second  marriage,  removed  with  her  husband 
and  children  to  a  place  then  called  Eastern 
River,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  state  of 
Maine,  where  Moses  was  employed  in  a  mill 
owned  by  his  father-in-law,  who  was  then  en 
gaged  in  the  lumber  business.  The  place  be 
ing  then  newly  settled,  there  were  no  schools 
established  in  the  vicinity;  so  that  our  friend 
had  but  a  very  limited  opportunity  for  obtaining 
literary  information.  His  knowledge  of  figures 
was  wholly  gained  by  fire-light  in  a  saw-mill, 
where,  after  taking  a  brand  from  the  fire  for  a 
pencil,  and  a  piece  of  white  pine  board  for  a 
slate,  and  placing  himself  on  his  knees  before 
the  fire,  he  was  prepared  for  the  solution  of 
arithmetical  questions.  All  his  acquishions 
being  the  result  of  application  and  industry, 
excepting  what  instruction  he  derived  from  an 
elder  brother,  who,  previous  to  their  removal, 
had  made  some  attainments  in  learning,  he 
well  knew- how  to  appreciate  the  value  of  them. 
Possessing  a  mind  highly  susceptible  of  im- 
provement, and  always  open  to  conviction,  he 
never  thought  himself  too  old  to  be  instructed, 
and  by  reading  and  observation  continued  to 
add  something  every  year  to  his  little  store  of 
information. 

We  are  unable  to  state  the  precise  time  at 
which  he  became  united  to  our  religious  Soci- 
ety, but  he  was  many  years  a  member,  and 
some  time  previous  to  his  death,  an  elder  in 
much  esteem.  Although  his  last  illness  was 
short,  his  end  was  peaceful.  The  morning  of 
his  decease,  he  left  home  to  attend  the  monthly 
meeting,  where  he  had  considerable  to  say. 
After  meeting,  on  being  asked  how  he  was,  re- 
plied: "  Bravely.  I  have  not  enjoyed  my 
health  so  well  for  a  long  time."  He  dined  near 


the  meeting-house,  and  after  dinner  set  out 
to  return,  but  was  taken  ill  on  the  way,  and 
found  himself  obliged  to  stop  at  a  pla,ce  about 
three  miles  from  home,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours  was  removed  from  works  to  re- 
wards. 

The  memorandum  to  which  we  have  referred 
is  as  follows: 

"Having  served  two  campaigns  in  the  Ame- 
rican revolutionai'y  war,  in  the  years  1776  and 
1777,  then  in  the  17th  and  18th  years  of  my  age, 
after  which  my  mind  being  turned  by  the  light 
of  Christ,  from  the  Calvinistic  faith,  and  the 
doctrines  of  war,  to  the  doctrines  and  [)recepts 
of  the  gospel,  as  professed  by  Friends,  and 
being  again  in  the  summer  of  1780  drawn 
out  for  a  third  campaign  for  a  short  time  in  the 
militia,  I  then  being  in  Winthrop,  received  a 
notification  from  the  captain  of  the  company 
in  which  I  was  enrolled,  signifying  the  same, 
with  a  requisition  to  rendezvous  at  Fort  Wes- 
ton, on  the  Kennebeck,  on  a  given  day,  twelve 
miles  from  my  residence;  but  not  obeying  the 
mandate  from  a  conviction  of  the  unlawfulness 
of  war,  was  taken  thither  by  an  oflicer  and  file 
of  men;  thence  to  fort  Halifax,  eighteen  miles 
up  the  river,  and  there  shut  up  in  a  loathsome 
fish-room  in  an  old  block-house,  with  a  bunch 
of  straw  thrown  on  the  floor  to  sleep  on,  the 
room  being  entirely  dark,  except  what  light 
shone  through  a  chink  of  the  door  and  window- 
shutters.  After  lying  there  a  few  days,  .and 
being  several  times  interrogated  by  the  officers 
there  stationed,  on  the  subject  of  my  non-com 
pliance  with  military  requisitions,  was  taken 
out,  and  thence  under  the  care  of  a  file  of  men, 
marched  to  Camden  through  Pittstown,  Wal- 
doborough,  &:-c.  thence  up  the  Bay  by  water 
to  Sandy  Point  on  the  Penobscot  river,  thence 
back  to  Camden  again  by  water,  where  the 
commander-ir.-chief,  a  Col.  ,  was  en- 
camped. This  was  the  head-quarters  in  that 
section;  here  a  court  martial  was  called,  con- 
sisting of  captain  and  five  or  six  other 

oflScers,  and  I  was  examined.  In  the  witness- 
es against  me,  one  appeared  which  swore 
falsely.  At  the  end  of  the  trial,  I  was  deliver- 
ed to  the  care  of  a  sentinel  who  took  me  a  few 
rods  under  the  side  of  a  barn,  within  a  few 
paces  of  the  skirt  of  a  wood.  The  court  were 
not  long  in  making  up  their  judgment — when 
they  went  to  the  commander's  quurteisfor  him 
to  approve  the  sentence.  Soon  after,  I  being 
under  the  care  of  the  same  sentinel,  and  in 
view  of  every  part  of  the  encampment,  the 

above  captain   came  up  to  me,  and  the 

following  interview  took  place,  aside  from  the 
sentinel. 

Captain.  Moses,  I  can  inform  you  that  the 
court  have  made  up  their  minds  upon  the  sev- 
eral charges  exhibited  against  you;  and  though 
it  is  against  martial  rules  for  a  court  to  divulge 
their  verdict  until  it  is  declared  publicly,  yet  J 
can  inform  you  that  they  have  found  you  guilty 
of  several  crimes:  such  as  non-compliance 
with  orders — absenting  yourself  at  roll  call, 
which  is  termed  desertion,  and  for  which  they 
have  pronounced  sentence  of  punishment;  and 
I  have  been  soliciting  the  commander  to  iiave 
the  punishment  taken  off,  knowing  it  is  in  his 
power  so  to  do,  but  cannot  prevail;  but  if  you 
will  take  my  advice  you  may  evade  punishment. 


Prisonei:  Captain, 


thou  tells  me 


that  I  am  to  receive  a  punishment,  and  that 
thou  cfinst  put  me  in  a  way  to  evade  it.  Thou 
wilt  be  so  good  as  to  point  out  a  v/ay  by  which 
I  can  escape  a  punishment,  though  justifiable 
by  martial  law,  yet  unjust  in  the  sight  of  God; 
if  I  can,  with  peace  of  mind,  I  shall  naturally 
accept  thy  proposal. 

Captain.  The  way  I  propose  is  this:  the 
wood  you  see  is  but  a  few  paces  off",  do  you 
step  out  into  those  woods,  which  are  very 
thick,  continue  there  secreted  until  dark:  you 
may  then  retire  to  a  barn  if  you  please  till  to- 
morrow morning,  then  youi-  time  is  out  and 
they  cannot  touch  you.  [It  was  then  about 
3  o'clock,  P.  M.] 

Prisoner.  It  is  with  feelings  of  gratitude, 

Capt.  ,  that  I  have  noticed  thy  kindness 

to  me  during  my  confinement,  and  moi-e  espe- 
cially in  these  thy  eflTorts  to  get  me  released 
from  punishment  to  be  inflicted  by  martial  law; 
but  how  am  I  to  get  to  these  woods? 
Capt.  I  will  call  ofl'  the  sentinel. 
Prisoner.  Thou  canst  not  do  that  without 
thyself  becoming  responsible. 

Capt.  Moses,  if  you  will  consult  your  own 
safety,  you  will  take  my  advice.  I  will  call  off" 
the  sentinel  and  risk  the  consequences. 

Prisoner.  Capt.  ,  I  thank  thee  heartily 

for  thy  kindness  to  me  in  tins  affair,  but  cannot 
with  clearness  accept  thy  proposal.  [Upon 
which  he  shook  his  head,  turned  and  went 
direct  to  the  colonel's  quarters,  and  in  about 
twenty  minutes  came  back  to  me  again,  when 
the  interview  recommenced.] 
I  Capt.  Moses,  1  have  again  applied  to  the 
I  colonel,  and  have  exerted  my  utmost  influence 
j  to  have  your  punishment  taken  off',  but  cannot 
j  i)revail  with  him  to  comply  ;  I  therefore,  as  a 
I  friend,  most  sincerely  crave  that  you  fall  in 
with  my  proposal.  The  shrubbery  is  as  you 
see  close  by;  night  is  now  approaching  ;  to- 
morrow morning  the  time  of  enlistment  is  out, 
of  consequence  all  military  authority  touching 
you  expires,  and  they  have  after  that  no  more 
control  over  you.  As  I  before  said,  I  shall 
call  ofl"  the  sentinel,  with  your  compliance  will 
engage  to  stand  between  you  and  harm,  and 
risk  all  after  consequences;  you  may  rely  upon 
it  that  your  punishment  will  be  severe,  and 
much  more  so  than  you  are  aware  of.  I  there- 
fore once  more  beg  you  to  accept  my  advice; 
there  can  no  harm  accrue  either  in  person  or 
credit. 

Prisoner.  Capt.  ,  the  more  thy  anxiety 

and  sohcitude  for  my  escape  from  punishment 
increases,  my  feelings  of  gratitude  are  in  pro- 
portion excited.  I  had  ever  esteemed  thee  my 
friend,  from  the  time  of  my  being  out  with  thee 
in  the  first  campaign;  and  now,  though  enrolled 
in  another  company,  I  have  not  as  yet  dis- 
covered thee  any  the  less  my  friend,  of  which 
thy  care  of  me  in  the  present  trying  crisis,  is 
evidence  that  I  should  be  more  than  ungrateful 
did  I  not  accept  thy  generous  proposal,  could 
I  do  it  with  a  clear  conscience;  but  there  are 
considerations  with  me  of  the  first  importance. 
It  is  not  in  consequence  of  a  change  of  politics, 
as  has  been  suggested, — it  is  not  from  coward- 
ice, as  thou  art  witness,  from  the  circumstance 
of  my  volunteering  myself  on  board  of  one  of 
the  row  gallies  to  assist  in  taking  the  Enghsh 
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six  and  thirty  gun  frigate,  but  it  is  from  the 
pure  conviction  that  war  and  bloodshed  are 
contrary  to  the  Gospel  dispensation,  that  I  have 
thus  far  encountered  the  privations  and  suffer- 
ings attendant  through  my  present  state  of 
confinement.  But  througii  the  mercy  and 
goodness  of  Him  who  hath  called  ine  thus  to 
suffer,  1  have  been  preserved  in  an  unshaken 
faith  that  tl'.e  cause  for  which  I  had  contended 
was  his  :  that  the  testimonies  for  which  I  suffer 
are  not  the  testimonies  of  Friends  merely,  they 
are  testimonies  of  Jesus.    And  now,  Captain 

 ,  thou  proposest  making  my  escape  easy; 

but  only  consider  for  a  moment  my  so  escaping 
wotild  by  the  public  be  considered  desertion, 
and  fleeing  from  justice;  and  though  I  am  not 
a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  yet  I  am 
one  with  them  in  profession,  and  by  my  ac- 
fiuaintances  am  considered  as  one  of  their 
number,  that  in  so  escaping,  I  should  bring 
disgrace  upon  that  body,  a  stigma  upon  my 
relations,  and  everlasting  infamy  on  my  self — 
I  should  act  that  for  which  1  should  never  ex- 
pect to  be  forgiven.  But  as  I  have  now  acted 
my  part  conformably  to  the  dictates  of  con- 
science and  the  law  of  my  God,  my  mind  is 
perfectly  tranquil ;  therefore  as  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt  of  the  purity  of  thy  motives,  my  dear 
captain,  yet  let  the  sentenoe  of  the  court  be 
what  it  may,  whether  the  severest  punishment, 
or  even  death,  I  most  cheerfully  submit,  not 
without  a  hope  and  belief  that  thou,  my  dear 
captain,  wilt  have  thy  reward  for  thy  kind 
interference. 

With  a  tear  of  regret  he  again  turned  from 
me,  saying  :  "  Moses,  you  wound  me  to  the 
heart — farewell."  He  went  direct  to  the  com- 
mander's quarters,  and  in  short  of  an  hour 
after,  the  drums  beat,  the  regiment  formed  a 
semi-circle  on  the  green,  and  the  sentinel  was 
ordered  to  bring  me  into  the  circle — when  one 
of  the  clerks  read  the  doings  of  the  court,  with 
the  sentence  to  receive  forty-five  lashes  on  the 
naked  back — and  after  a  pause,  read — "  and 
the  above  punishment  is  taken  off,  at  the  request 

of  Captain  ,  and  the  said  Moses  Sleeper  is 

therefore  discharged." 

N.  B.  There  was  a  man  hung  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  country  about  a  year  before  this 
time  for  a  breach  of  military  law.  The  whole 
march  from  my  residence  until  I  was  brought 
to  trial,  was  160  miles.  I  have,  since  the 
above  transaction,  been  informed,  through  the 

medium  of  Capt.   ,   of  Camden,  who 

had  been  a  captain  in  the  militia,  then  living 
wlicre  he  now  does,  in  Camden,  and  at 
whose  house  the  commander  in  chief  with  a 
number  of  the  other  officers  quartered,  that 

when  Capt.  ,  he  being  president  of  the 

court,  presented  the  commander  with  their 
verdict  for  approbation,  he  confirmed  the  sen- 
tence,  solicited  a  pardon — the  comman- 
der declined,  and  ordered  the  Adjutant  (then 
present)  to  sec  the  punishment  was  inflicted  ; 
but  that  the  Adjutant  utterly  refused,  telling 
the  commander  it  was  his  opinion  the  young 
man  acted  from  real  scrujjlcs  of  conscience, 
and  rather  than  be  accessary  in  inflicting  a 
punishment  in  such  a  case,  he  .'•hould  give  up 
his  commission.  Upon  which  the  commander 
and  the  other  officers  present  formed  the  plan 
of  sending  Capt.          to  use  his  influence  to 


get  me  to  absent  myself — and  not  prevailing, 
the  commander  thought  best  to  take  the  pun- 
ishment off"  as  related. 

Fort  Weston  is  at  the  east  end  of  Augusta 
bridge,  at  the  head  of  sloop  navigation  on  the 
Kennebeck. 

Fort  Halifax  is  at  the  point  of  land  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Sebasticook  and  Kennebeck, 
opposite  Waterville  village.  The  frigate  alluded 
to  lay  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  on  the  east  side 
of  Rhode  Island.  The  row-galley  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  capturing  her,  on  account  of  the  wind 
springing  up  in  her  favour. 

For  the  Friend. 
LONDON  YEARLY  MEETING. 

It  seems  a  late  period  to  advert  to  the  trans- 
actions of  our  brethren  at  their  yearly  meeting 
ill  London,  and  yet  we  think  it  may  be  inter- 
esting to  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend,"  to 
learn  some  of  the  principal  subjects  which  en- 
gaged the  deliberation  of  that  body.  The 
state  of  Society,  as  exhibited  in  the  answers 
to  the  queries,  excited  the  close  and  serious 
attention  of  Friends,  and  after  calm  and  weigh- 
ty consideration,  a  committee  of  men  Friends 
was  separated,  "  to  visit  in  Christian  love  the 
quarterly  and  monthly  meetings,  as  truth  may 
open  the  way,"  and  report  next  year. 

The  meeting  having  been  deeply  impressed 
with  the  great  immorality  and  misery  arising 
from  the  improper  and  immoderate  use  of  ar- 
dent spirits,  issued  a  minute  of  advice  to  the 
subordinate  meetings,  recommending  to  them, 
and  to  Friends  individually,  to  cherish  a  right 
concern  for  the  removal  of  this  dreadful  evil, 
and,  as  opportunity  presents,  to  advocate  and 
promote  the  suppression  of  the  baneful  prac- 
tice. ^ 

The  continued  existence  of  the  slavery  of 
the  human  species  in  some  of  the  British  colo- 
nies, and  in  other  places,  also  claimed  a  share 
of  the  exercise  of  the  meeting,  and  the  sub- 
ject was  referred  to  the  care  and  attention  of 
the  meeting  for  sufferings. 

The  important  duty  of  assembling  for  the 
peiforinance  of  divine  worship  was  feelingly 
brought  before  the  view  of  Friends,  and  a  re- 
commendation issued,  that  without  in  any  de- 
gree neglecting  the  attendance  of  those  meet- 
ings held  at  or  near  the  middle  of  the  week,  it 
should  become  the  concern  of  monthly  meet- 
ings, within  the  compass  of  which  meetings 
are  held  only  once  on  first  day,  solidly  to  con- 
sider the  circumstances  of  such  meetings,  with 
a  view  to  promote  the  establishment  of  after- 
noon or  evening  meetings,  if  the  same  can  be 
suitably  done. 

The  leading  of  the  epistles  from  the  sever- 
al yearly  meetings  of  Friends  on  this  continent, 
excited  a  feeling  of  brotherly  interest  and  sym- 
[)athy  with  Friends  in  this  land,  under  the 
many  close  trials  to  which  they  have  been  sub- 
jected by  the  separation  of  the  Ificksitcs, 
which  was  feelingly  expressed  by  many 
Friends. 

Reports  were  read  giving  satisfactory  ac- 
counts of  the  condition  of  the  Boarding 
Schools  at  Ackworth,  Sidcot,  Croydon,  and 
Wigton. 

Our  beloved  Friends,  Thomas  Shillitoe, 
William  Forster,  Elizabeth  Robson,  and  Anna 


Braithwaite,  all  of  whom  have  been  accepta- 
bly known  in  this  country  by  their  gospel  la- 
bours among  us,  attended  the  yearly  meeting, 
and  were  usefully  exercised  in  promoting  its 
concerns. 

There  is  sontething  peculiarly  grateful  to 
our  feelings  in  the  affectionate  and  brotherly 
intercourse  which  has  so  long  and  happily  been 
maintained  between  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
England  and  that  in  America.  We  are  em- 
phatically cne  people — bound  together  by  the 
dearest  ties,  and  having  the  greatest  reason  to 
cherish  and  strengthen  those  ties  by  the  inter- 
change of  kind  offices,  and  the  preservation  of 
that  precious  "unity  of  the  spirit  which  is  the  only 
bond  of  true  peace."  Our  faith  is  the  same — 
founded  on  the  same  immutable  basis,  and 
tending  to  the  same  high  and  holy  end,  "  the 
hope  of  a  glorious  immortality."  Our  disci- 
pline, though  slightly  varying  in  some  points, 
is  essentially  the  same  code  of  moral  and  re- 
ligious law;  and  to  a  great  degree,  our  habits 
and  feelings  on  most  important  subjects  are 
alike.  In  a  word,  we  are  one  people,  and  it 
must  be  the  desire  of  every  sincere  Friend, 
that  the  bonds  of  Christian  union  may  be 
drawn  closer  and  closer  between  us;  that  we 
may  mutually  animate  each  other  in  every  good 
word  and  work;  and  by  individual  faithfulness, 
as  well  as  the  discharge  of  oui'  various  duties 
as  a  religious  body,  endeavour  to  become  what 
our  blessed  Lord  declared  his  followers  should 
be,  "the  light  of  the  world;"  "as  a  city  set 
on  a  hill,  that  cannot  be  hid."  It  becomes  us 
therefore,  to  "  let  our  light  so  shine  before  men, 
that  they  may  see  our  good  works  and  glorify 
our  Father  which  is  in  heaven." 

During  the  late  painful  struggle  which  the 
Society  in  America  has  been  making  against 
the  overwhelming  torrent  of  infidelity,  our 
Friends  in  England  have  feelingly  sympathised  . 
with  us,  and  in  various  ways  endeavoured  to 
strengthen  our  hands  in  the  support  of  the 
doctrines  and  testimonies  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. The  fervent  labours  of  those  brethren 
and  sisters  who  have  been  engaged  to  visit  us 
in  the  love  of  the  gospel,  have  been  greatly 
blessed  to  many  among  us,  while  the  cordial 
expressions  of  unity  and  encouragement  which 
have  been  conveyed  to  us  through  the  episto- 
lary correspondence,  have  often  cheered  and 
animated  our  spirits.  It  is  pleasant  to  reflect 
that  though  the  ocean  rolls  its  waves  between 
us,  yet  in  the  fellowship  of  the  gospel  they  are 
made  near  as  "bone  of  our  bone;"  and  that 
at  more  than  three  thousand  miles  distance 
there  is  a  large  and  valuable  body  of  Friends, 
to  whom  the  name  and  testimony  of  Jesus  is 
precious,  and  among  whom  infidelity  has  not 
spread  its  awful  desolations.  May  the  fearful 
ravages  which  have  been  made  in  our  once 
.peaceful  borders,  prove  as  a  beacon  to  them, 
warning  them  to  shun  (he  rocks  where  so  many 
have  struck,  and  we  fear  made  irretrievable 
"  shipwreck  of  faith  and  of  a  good  conscience.'" 

We  much  desire  that  the  feeling  of  Chris- 
tian fellowship  may  be  carefully  and  increa- 
singly cherished,  not  ordy  toward  our  brethren 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but  between  the 
members  of  the  several  yearly  meetings  on 
1  this  widely  extended  continent,  that  so  we  may 
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become  more  intimately  and  closely  united,  as 
one  family  and  household  of  faith. 

Tiie  Hicksites  have  taken  much  pains  to  im- 
pose themselves  on  our  brethren  in  England  as 
Friends,  and  to  procure  from  them  a  recogni- 
tion of  their  claim  to  that  title;  but  all  their 
efforts  have  faihd.  The  yearly  meeting  of 
London  knows  too  well  what  the  doctrines  of 
Quakerism  are,  to  accord  the  term  to  the  in- 
congruous and  unscriplural  notions  of  the 
Hicksites.  Tliere  has  neveV  been  any  yearly 
meeting  of  Friends  in  America  which  was  not 
recoguTsed  as>  such  by  the  yearly  meeting  of 
London,  and  in  regular  correspondence  with  it, 
and  this  may  serve  as  one,  among  many  other 
distinguishing  marks  by  which  the  Society  of 
Friends  may  be  known  from  the  Society  of 
Hicksites:  and  when  we  consider  that  the  So- 
ciety took  its  rise  and  was  first  organized 
in  England,  and  with  its  doctrines,  testimonies 
and  discipline,  has  been  regularly  perpetuated 
to  the  present  time,  embracing  a  period  of 
more  than  one  hundred  and  seventy  years,  it 
must  certainly  be  considered  as  no  doubtful 
criterion  of  the  genuineness  of  one,  and  the 
spurious  pretensions  of  the  other. 

G.  H. 


For  the  Friend. 

Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting. 

I  observe  that  several  of  the  Almanacs  have 
erroneously  stated  the  time  for  holding  the 
yearly  meeting  of  Friends  in  Baltimore,  as  be- 
ing the  fourth  second  day  in  the  tenth  month. 
As  this  may  lead  some  Friends  into  an  error, 
it  will  be  proper  to  give  information  that  at  the 
yearly  meeting  in  1828,  Friends  changed  the 
time  to  the  third  second  day  in  that  month;  and 
it  commences  this  year,  with  the  meeting  for 
ministers  and  elders  on  seventh  day,  the  IGth 
of  next  month. 

North  Carolina  yearly  meeting  commences 
on  seventh  day,  the  6th  of  the  tlth  month,  so 
that  the  present  arrangement  will  allow  time 
for  attending  both  meetings.  T. 

Selected  for  "  Tlie  Friend." 

I  have  selected  the  accompanying  observa- 
tions of  the  pious  and  able  Wilbeeforce,  for 
insertion  in  "The  Friend,"  if  the  editor  should 
deem  them  sufficiently  pertinent  and  interest- 
ing. A. 
Brief  ohservations  addressed  to  Sceptics  and 
Unitarians. 

There  is  another  class  of  men,  an  increasing  class, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  in  this  country,  (England,)  that  of 
absolute  unbelievers,  with  which  this  little  work  has 
properly  no  concern:  but  may  the  writer,  sincerely 
pitying  their  melancholy  state,  be  permitted  to  ask 
them  one  plain  question?  If  Christianity  be  not  in 
their  estimation  true,  yet  is  there  not  at  least  a  pre- 
sumption in  its  favour,  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  a  se- 
rious examination;  from  its  havhig  been  embraced 
(and  that  not  blindly  and  Implicitly,  but  upon  full  in- 
quiry and  deep  consideration)  by  Bacon,  and  jMilton, 
and  Locke,  and  Newton,  and  much  the  greater  part 
of  those,  who,  by  the  reach  of  their  understandings, 
or  the  extent  of  their  knowledge,  and  by  the  freedom 
too  of  their  minds,  and  their  daring  to  combat  exist- 
ing prejudices,  have  called  forth  the  respect  and  ad- 
miration of  mankind?  It  might  be  deemed  scarcely 
fair  to  insist  on  churchmen,  though  some  of  them  are 
among  the  greatest  names  this  country  has  ever  known. 
Can  the  sceptic  in  general  say  with  truth,  that  he  has 
either  prosecuted  an  examination  into  the  evidences  of 


revelation  at  all,  or  at  least  with  a  seriousness  and 
diligence  in  any  degree  proportioned  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject?  The  fact  is,  and  it  is  a  fact 
which  redounds  to  the  honour  of  Ciiristianity,  that 
infidelity  is  not  the  result  of  sober  inquiry  and  de- 
liberate preference.  It  is  rather  the  slow  produc- 
tion of  a  careless  and  irreligious  life,  operating  to- 
gether with  prejudices  and  erroneous  conceptions 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  leading  doctrines  and 
fundamental  tenets  of  Christianit}'.     *    *    *  * 

It  is  curious  to  read  their  (the  sceptics')  own 
account  of  themselves,  the  rather  as  they  accord  so 
exactly  with  the  result  of  our  own  ob.servation.  AVe 
find  that  they  onoe  perhaps  gave  a  sort  of  implicit 
hereditary  assent  to  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and 
were  what,  by  a  mischievous  perversion  of  language, 
the  world  denominates  believers.  How  were  they 
then  awakened  from  their  sleep  of  ignorance  ?  At 
what  moment  did  the  light  of  truth  beam  in  upon 
them,  and  dissipate  the  darkness  in  which  they  bad 
been  involved.'  The  period  of  their  infidelity  is 
marked  by  no  such  determinate  boundary.  Reason, 
and  thought,  and  inquiry,  had  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  Having  for  many  years  lived  careless  and 
irreligious  lives,  and  associated  with  companions 
equally  careless  and  irreligious;  not  by  force  of  study 
and  reflection,  but  rather  by  the  lapse  of  time,  they 
at  length  attained  to  their  infidel  maturity.  Jt  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  where  any  are  reclaimed  from 
infidelity,  it  is  generally  by  a  process  much  more 
rational  than  that  which  is  here  described.  Some- 
thing awakens  them  to  reflection.  They  examine, 
they  consider,  and  at  length  yield  their  assent  to 
Christianity,  on  what  they  deem  sufficient  grounds. 

From  the  account  here  given,  it  appears  plainly 
that  infidelity  is  generally  the  offspring  of  prejudice, 
and  that  its  success  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
depravity  of  the  moral  character.  The  fact  is  con- 
firmed by  the  undeniable  truth,  that  in  societies, 
which  consist  of  individuals,  infidelity  is  the  natural 
fruit,  not  so  much  of  a  studious  and  disputations,  as 
of  a  dissipated  and  vicious  age.  It  infuses  itself  in 
proporilou  as  tlie  general  morals  decline  ;  and  it  is 
embraced  with  less  apprehension,  when  every  infidel 
is  kept  ill  spirits,  by  seeing  many  around  him  who 
are  sharing  fortunes  with  himself. 

To  any  fair  mind,  this  consideration  alone  might 
be  oifered,  as  suggesting  a  strong  argument  against 
infidelity,  and  in  favour  of  revelation.  And  the 
friends  of  Christianity  might  justly  retort  the  charge, 
which  their  opponents  often  urge  with  no  little  aft'oc- 
tation  of  superior  wisdom:  that  we  implicitly  sur- 
render ourselves  to  the  influence  of  prejudice,  instead 
of  examining  dispassionately  the  ground  of  our  faith, 
and  yielding  our  assent  only  according  to  the  degree 
of  evidence. 

In  our  own  days,  when  it  is  but  too  clear  that 
infidelity  increases,  it  is  not  in  consequence  of  the 
reasonings  of  the  infidel  writers  having  been  much 
studied,  but  from  the  progress  of  luxury,  and  the 
decay  of  morals:  and,  so  far  as  this  increase  may  be 
traced  at  all  to  the  works  of  sceptical  writers,  it  has 
been  produced,  not  by  argument  and  discussion,  but 
by  sarcasms  and  points  of  wit  which  have  ope- 
rated on  weak  minds,  or  on  nominal  Christians,  by 
bringing  gradually  into  contempt  opinions,  which,  in 
their  case,  had  only  rested  on  the  basis  of  blind  respect 
and  the  prejudices  of  education.  It  may  therefore  be 
lain  down  as  an  axiom,  that  infidelity  is  in  general 
a  disease  of  the  heart  more  than  the  understanding. 
If  revelation  were  assailed  only  by  reason  and  argu- 
ment, it  would  have  little  to  fear.  The  literary 
opposers  of  Christianity,  from  Herbert  to  Hume,  have 
been  seldom  read.  They  made  some  stir  in  their  day: 
during  their  span  of  existence,  they  were  noisy  and 
noxious  ;  but  like  the  locusts  of  the  east,  which  for  a 
while  obscure  the  air,  and  destroy  the  verdure,  they 
were  soon  swept  away  and  forgotten.  Their  very 
names  would  be  scarcely  found,  if  Leland  had  not 
preserved  them  from  oblivion. 

The  account  which  has  been  given  of  the  secret 
but  grand  source  of  infidelity,  may  perhaps  justly  be 
extended  to  those  also  who  deny  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  the  gospel. 

In  the  course  which  we  lately  traced  from  nominal 
orthodoxy  to  absolute  infidelity,  Unitarianism  is,  in- 
deed, a  sort  of  half  way  house,  if  the  expression  may 


be  pardoned  ;  a  stage  on  the  journey,  where  some- 
times a  person  indeed  finally  stops,  but  where,  not 
unfrequently,  he  only  pauses  for  a  while,  and  then 
pursues  his  progress. 

*****  * 

Unitarianism,  where  it  may  be  supposed  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  understanding  rather  than  from  the 
heart,  is  not  unfrequently  produced  by  a  confused 
idea  of  the  difficulties,  or,  as  they  are  termed,  the  im- 
possibilities which  orthodox  Christianity  is  supposed 
to  involve.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  the 
controversy  :  but  it  may  not  be  improper  to  make 
one  remark  as  a  guard  to  persons  in  w  hose  way  the 
arguments  of  the  Unitarians  may  be  likely  to  fall ; 
namely,  that  one  great  advantage  posses.sed  by  Deists, 
and  perhaps  in  a  still  greater  degree  by  Unitarians, 
in  their  warfare  with  the  Christian  system,  results 
from  the  very  circumstance  of  their  beinar  the  assail- 
ants. They  urge  what  they  state  to  be  pow-erful  ar- 
guments against  the  truth  of  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  Ci)ristianity,  and  then  call  upon  men  to 
abandon  them  as  posts  no  longer  tenable.  But  they 
who  are  disposed  to  yield  to  this  assault,  should  call 
to  mind,  that  it  has  pleased  God  so  to  establish  the 
constitution  of  all  things,  that  perplexing  difficulties 
and  plausible  objections  may  be  adduced  against  the 
most  established  truths  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
being  of  God,  and  many  others  both  physical  and 
moral.  In  all  cases  theretbre  it  becomes  us,  not  on  a 
partial  view  to  reject  any  proposition,  because  it  is 
attended  with  difficulties;  but  to  compare  the  diffi- 
culties which  it  involves,  with  those  which  attend  the 
alternutive  pruposilion  which  must  be  embraced  on  its 
rejection.  We  should  put  to  the  proof  the  alternative 
proposition  in  its  turn,  and  see  whether  it  be  not 
still  less  tenable  than  that  which  we  are  summoned 
to  abandon.  In  short,  we  should  examine  circum- 
spectly -on  ull  sides; :  and  abide  by  that  opinion,  which, 
on  carefully  balancing  all  considerations,  appears 
fairly  entitled  to  our  preference.  Experience,  how- 
ever, will  have  convinced  the  attentive  observer  of 
those  around  him,  that  it  has  been  for  want  of  ad- 
verting to  thi.s  just  and  obvious  principle,  that  the 
Unitarians  in  ])aiticular  have  gained  most  of  their 
proselytes  from'the  church,  so  far  as  argument  has 
contributed  to  their  success.  If  the  Unitarians,  or 
even  the  Deists,  were  considered  in  their  turn  as 
masters  of  the  field,  and  wore  in  their  turn  attacked, 
both  by  arguments  tepding  to  disprove  their  system 
directly,  and  to  disprove  it  indirectly,  (by  showing  the 
high  probability  of  the  truth  of  Chiistianity,  and  of 
its  leading  and  peculiar  doctrines,)  it  is  most  likely 
that  they  would  soon  be  found  wholly  unable  to  keep 
their  ground.  In  short,  reasoning  fairly,  there  is  no 
medium  between  absolute  Pyrrhonism  and  true 
Christianity  ;  and  if  we  reject  the  latter  on  account 
of  its  difficulties,  we  shall  be  still  more  loudly  called 
upon  to  reject  every  other  system  which  has  been  of- 
fered to  the  acceptance  of  mankind.  This  considera- 
tion might  perhaps  with  advantage  be  more  attended 
to  than  it  has  been,  by  those  who  take  upon  them  to 
vindicate  the  truth  of  our  holy  religion ;  as  many  who. 
from  inconsideration,  or  any  other  cause,  are  disposed 
to  give  up  the  great  fundamentals  of  Christianity, 
Would  be  startled  by  the  idea,  that  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple on  which  they  did  this,  they  must  give  up  the 
hope  of  finding  any  rest  for  the  sole  of  their  foot  on 
any  ground  of  religion,  and  not  stop  short  of  unqua- 
lified atheism. 

(To  be  continued.') 

The  author'' s  note  on  the  ivord  "  Unitarianism." 
The  author  is  aware,  that  he  may  perhaps  be  cen- 
sured for  conceding  this  term  to  the  class  of  persons 
now  in  question,  since  orthodox  Christians  equally 
contend  for  the  unity^  of  the  divine  nature;  and  it, 
perhaps,  may  hardly  be  a  sufficient  excuse,  that  it 
not  being  his  object  particular!}'  to  refute  the  errors 
of  Unitarianism,  he  uses  the  term  in  its  popular  sense, 
rather  than  give  needless  offence.  He  thus  guards, 
however,  against  any  false  construction  being  drawn 
from  his  use  of  it. 

Vice  is  a  monster  of  so  frightful  mien, 
As  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen; 
Yet  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face. 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace. 

Pope. 
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For  tlie  Friend. 

GLEANINGS. 

True  goodness  is  not  without  that  germ  of 
greatness  that  can  bear  with  patience  the  mis- 
takes of  the  io-norant,  and  the  censures  of  the 
mahgnant.  The  approbation  of  God  is  her 
•■  exceeding  great  reward,"  and  she  would  not 
<lebase  a  thing  so  precious,  by  an  association 
witli  the  contaminating  plaudits  of  man. 

Lacon. 

True  hap[>iriess  is  of  a  retired  nature,  and 
an  enemy  to  pomp  and  noise  ;  it  arises,  in  the 
first  place,  from  the  enjoyment  of  one's  self; 
and  in  the  next,  from  the  friendship  and  con- 
versation of  a  few  select  companions  :  it  loves 
shade  and  solitude,  and  naturally  haunts  groves 
and  fountains,  fields  and  meadows  :  tn  short,  it 
feels  every  thing  it  wants  within  itself,  and  re- 
ceives no  addition  from  multitudes  of  wit- 
.  nesses  and  spectators.  On  the  contrary,  false 
happiness  loves  to  be  in  a  crowd,  and  to  draw 
the  eyes  of  the  world  upon  her.  She  does  not 
receive  any  satisfaction  from  Ihe  applauses 
which  she  gives  herself,  but  from  the  admira- 
tion which  she  raises  in  others.  She  flourishes 
in  courts  and  palaces,  theatres  and  assemblies, 
and  has  no  existence  but  when  she  is  looked 
upon. — Addison. 

Knowledge  and  wisdom,  far  from  being  one, 
Have  oft-times  no  connection.    Knowledge  dwells 
In  lieadH  replete  witli  thoughts  of  other  men; 
Wisdom,  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own. 
Knowledge,  a  rude,  unprofitable  mass. 
The  mere  materials  with  which  wisdom  builds, 
Till  smooth'd,  and  squar'd,  and  fitted  to  its  place, 
Does  but  encumber  whom  it  seems  t'  enrich. 
Knowledge  is  proud  that  he  has  learn'd  so  much; 
"  Wisdom  is  humble  that  he  knows  no  more. 

COWPER. 


without  the  power  of  moving  hand  or  foot.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  have  been  an  easy  job  for  me  and 
Hoderas  to  have  extricated  him  from  his  cool  lodging, 
but  fortunately  we  had  in  Marchietta  the  very  man 
for  such  emergencies.  He  was  at  some  distance 
when  we  let  him  know  what  had  happened.  "  Can 
you  hear  him?"  was  the  characteristic  rejoinder  of 
one  not  unaccustomed  to  such  adventures.  "Yes." 
Can  you  see  him''"  "Oyes,"  he  is  only  a  few  feet  be- 
neath the  surface."  "■  O,  very  well;  wait  then  till  I 
come."  And  accordingly  he  came  up  at  his  usual 
pace,  and  having  made  steps  on  each  side  of  the  cre- 
vasse, descended  within  it,  fastened  a  knotted  hand- 
kerchief round  my  friend's  hands,  and  then  raised  him 
up  as  easily  as  I  would  an  infant.  I  must  own  I  was 
not  yet  so  thorough  a  Gams-Jager  as  to  feel  unmoved 
at  his  providential  escape — the  recollections  of  that 
night  are  stamped  indelibly  on  my  memory,  as  long 
as  memory  holds  her  seat.  It  may  well  be  supposed 
that  this  accident  rather  chilled  our  enjoyment  for 
that  day." 


disownments  have  been  confirmed  by  the  superior 
meetings. 

So  stands  the  case  between  us,  respecting  our 
comparative  claims.  Yet  our  meeting  houses  are 
broken  open  with  impunity,  our  meetings  disturbed 
or  destroyed — and  occasionally  our  members  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  seeking  a  temporary  quiet  in 
meeting  houses  which  happen  for  the  lime,  not  to  be 
wanted  by  the  separatists  !  !  If  there  is  at  the  present 
day,  a  parallel  case  in  the  civilized  world,  I  should  be 
glad  to  be  placed  in  possession  of  the  fact. 


THE!  FR£3g: 


NINTH  MONTH,  18,  1830. 


Our  correspondent  V.  has  our  thanks  for 
enriching  "  The  Friend,"  with  the  beautiful 
antique  gem  which  occupies  the  first  page  of  the 
present  number;  each  one  of  our  readers  may 
be  made  both  wiser  and  better  by  a  careful  pe- 
rusal of  it. 


Fearful  accident  and  extraordinary  escape. 

From  the  Narrative  of  an  English  traveller  in  the 
Mountains  of  Switzerland. 

"  We  liad  to  cross  a  considerable  glacier.  Its  incli- 
nation not  being  great,  the  clefts  were  not  wide,  and 
were  completely  concealed  by  lately  fallen  snow. 
Into  one  of  these  my  friend  unfortunately  fell.  I  shall 
never  forget  my  sijiisations,  wlien,  upon  hearing  Ho- 
deras exclaim,  "  Der  Herr,  ish  hineingefallen  1"  I 
turned  hastily  round,  and  where  I  had  but  an  instant 
before  .seen  my  friend,  saw  nothing  but  an  even  sur- 
face of  dazzling  snow,  with  only  his  mountain-pole 

standing  by  the  spot  where  he  had  disappeared.  It 

would  be  in  vain  for  me  to  attempt  to  describe  eitiier 

the  acutencss  of  my  agony,  or  even  the  vc.-y  nature 

of  the  feelings  I  experienced  in  that  moment.    It  was 

not  like  a  common  death,  where  the  means  of  des- 
truction, or  the  inanimate  corse  are  visible,  and  the 

mind  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  satisfied,  by  tracing  the 

connexion  between  cause  and  efi'ect ;  but  here  it 

seemed  as  if  he  had  been  at  once  mysteriously  swept 

from  tlie  face  of  creation  I 

I  instantly  ran  up,  though  without  the  slightest 

hopes  of  his  safety,  as  these  crevasses  are  usually 

several  hundred  feet  deep.  To  my  unspeakable  de- 
light, however,  I  found  that  he  had  stuck  fast  about 

six  or  eight  feet  below  the  surface.    All  glaciers,  from 

being  on  an  inclined  plane,  are  crossed  by  clefts  or 

crevices,  of  various  length,  wide  in  the  middle,  and 

of  course  narrow  towards  each  end.    i\Iy  friend  had 

providentially  fallen  in  just  at  the  termination  of  one 
of  tliCBO  fissures;  had  he  crossed  it  but  a  few  feet  on 

one  side,  lie  must  have  sunk  to  "an  unknown  depth,  *  If  they  deny  this  statement,  let  them  reconcile 
and  if  not  nKTcifully  killed  by  the  fall,  must  liave  the  letters  of  Elias  Hicks  published  in  the  present 
perished  by  a  most  miserable  and  lingering  death  be-  volume  of  the  Repository,  iiis  letter  to  Dr.  Shoemaker, 
iwecn  cold  and  hunger.  There,  however,  he  was  U:c.  &c.  with  Barclay's  Apology,  and  the  other  stand- 
sticking  fa.st  between  two  walls  of  thick. ribbed  ice,  ard  writings  of  early  Friends. 


From  the  last  number  of  the  Miscellaneous 
Repository,  we  extract  the  following ;  the 
force  and  truth  of  the  editor's  remarks  cannot 
we  think,  be  evaded. 

THE  HICKSiTE  YEAKLY  MEETING. 

The  Hicksite  yearly  meeting  is  now  holding  in  this 
village.  They  have  again  taken  possession  of 
Friends'  meeting  house.  Last  first  day  Friends  of 
Mountpleasant  being  deprived  of  their  meeting  place, 

riict  at  Short  Crook. 

How  long  this  state  of  thmgs  i.s  to  continue,  we 
cannot  tell.  But  I  should  suppose  that  no  serious, 
reflecting  mind  could  hesitate  a  moment  in  deciding, 
that  it  must  be  productive  of  disorder,  and  an  abridge- 
ment of  rights,  for  one  Society  thus  to  take  possession 
of,  and  occupy  the  meetinghouse  of  another  Society 
There  is  not,  I  apprehend,  a  religious  denomination 
in  Christendom,  who  would  be  willing  to  be  subjected 
to  such  a  procedure.  That  they  have  no  right  thus 
to  take  possession  of  our  meeting  house,  is  obvious 
from  a  few  simple  facts — though  the  evidence  may 
be  traced  with  increasing  clearness  through  a  very 
extensive  field. 

The  property  in  question  certainly  belongs  to  but 
one  Society — and  that  is — Ihe  i:ociely  of  Friends. 
Tliat  WE  have  a  just  claim  to  the  character  of  that 
Society,  cannot  be  called  in  question,  with  a  sem- 
blance of  plausibility,  for  they  have  not  evenprelended 
to  disown  us.  That  Ihei/  form  another  society — 
separate  and  distinct  from  us — is  a  fact  of  general 
notoriety,  and  will  not  be  called  in  question.  Tiicn  we 
cannot  both  be  that  one  Society  of  Friends  to  wlich 
the  property  belongs.  That  our  claim  to  that  cha- 
racter is  susceptible  of  the  plainest  and  most  positive 
proof;  that  their  claim  is  untenable,  is  obvious,  be- 
cause we  have  proved,  by  the  most  unanswerable 
arguments,  that  they  do  not  hold  the  genuine  doc- 
trines of  the  Society  of  Friends,  in  regard  to  tiie 
Scriptures,  the  ett'ccts  of  the  fall  of  our  first  parents, 
the  character  of  Jesus  Clirist — the  benefits  of  his 
sufferings  and  death,  and  many  other  important 
articles  of  Clirislian  faith;*  and  because,  leaving  the 
Society  and  its  established  order,  they  have  instituted 
siparalc  meetings,  professedly  for  those  in  unity 
with"  thein,  and  "favourable  to  [their]  views."  And 
because,  further — they  have  been  disowned  from  the 
Society — against  which  most  of  them  have  not 
appealed — wiiile  others  have  appealed  ;  and  their 


The  writer  of  the  article  "  American  An- 
tiquities," whose  contributions  are  always 
welcome,  has  on  the  present  occasion  selected 
a  subject  exceedingly  curious  in  its  details,  and 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  first  part  of  the 
task  has  been  performed,  will,  we  have  no 
doubt,  be  made  highly  interesting. 


It  being  usual,  on  the  accession  of  a  new 
king  to  the  British  throne,  foi-  difierent  bodies 
to  wait  upon  him  with  an  address  ;  the  depu- 
tation of  the  Society  of  Friends,  on  the  recent 
accession,  is  thus  noticed  in  one  of  the  Eng- 
lish papers : 

At  the  second  levee  of  William  IV.,  a  deputation 
from  the  Society  of  Friends  was  introduced,  their 
hats  having  been  removed  by  the  yeomen  of  the 
guard,  William  Allen  read  the  address.  The  King 
returned  a  very  friendly  answer  from  his  throne. 
The  same  person  then  read  an  address  to  Queen 
Adelaide,  who  made  a  very  condescending  reply. 


Ma  RRiED — At  Friends'  meeting-house,  on  Keys's 
alley,  on  the  14th  inst.  Joseph  Kite,  jr.  to  Deborah 
S.  daughter  of  the  late  Benjamin  Cresson,  all  of  this 
city. 

Died — On  the  1st  of  8th  mo.  last,  in  Bristol  town- 
ship, Bucks  county,  Samuel  Hulme,  in  the  56th 
year  of  his  age.  His  loss  both  to  his  family  and 
tnends  is  sensibly  and  painfully  felt ;  yet  it  is  greatly 
mitigated  by  the  persuasion  that  his  mind  was  mer- 
cifully prepared  for  the  solemn  event,  and  firmly 
settled  in  the  belief  of  the  saving  truths  of  our  holy 
religion.  He  was  one  of  the  few  in  the  meeting  he 
belonged  to,  who  were  favoured  to  see  the  dangerous 
tendency  of  the  libertine  principles  which  have  been 
so  insidiously  disseminated,  and  was  enabled  to  hold 
fast  his"  integrity  to  the  truth.  So  that  when  the 
separation  occurred,  he  faithfully  bore  his  share  of 
the  burden  and  trial,  filling  the  station  of  overseer 
with  acceptance  and  propriety,  and  labouring  to 
maintain  the  ancient  order  and  discipline  of  our 
Society,  undaunted  by  the  threats  or  taunts  of  his 
opposer«.  He  was  a  peace  maker,  and  was  greatly 
respected  and  beloved  in  the  neighbourhood  where  he 
lived. 


KRR.\TA. 

In  our  last  pago,  381,  on  tlie  Bubjoct  of  capital  puniRliroent,  tlie 
words  "  an  article,'*  first  line  ol'  the  intioduclion,  should  be  an  ar- 
jriiment.  Second  column,  same  page,  4tli  line  I'roni  the  top,  for 
"surrciidercr,  "rend  surrcnilcror.  'J'hird  column,  3d  line  from  the 
Inp,  between  the  words  "were,"  and  "to  be,"  insert  tlieuiprd  tolii. 
Fil'iecn  lines  further  down,  insert  the  word  7i«/,  lielween  "did"  and 
"acknowledge."  Same  column,  seventeenth  line  from  the  bottom, 
"the,"  before  "PennsylTiuiiuns,"  should  be  omitted.  For  "ingenu- 
ous," in  the  last  i)arajjrapli  of  the  extract,  read  ingenious. 
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For  the  Friend. 

AMERICAN  ANTIQUITIES — NO,  3. 

The  information  we  possess  respecting  the 
Mexicans  or  Aztecs,  reaches  back  to  the  se- 
venth century  of  the  Christian  era;  the  hierogly- 
phical  tables  of  that  people  having  transmitted 
to  us  the  principal  epochs  of  their  history.  It 
appears  that  from  the  seventh  to  the  thirteenth 
century,  successive  tribes  of  the  same  race  of 
people  issued  forth  from  the  country  to  the 
north  of  the  gulf  of  California.  The  Toultecs, 
says  Humboldt,  "appeared  first  in  the  year  648, 
the  Chichimecks  in  1170,  the  Nahuatlecs  in 
1178,  the  Acolhuans  and  Aztecs  in  1196.  The 
Toultecs  introduced  the  cultivation  of  maize 
and  cotton  ;  they  built  cities,  made  roads,  and 
constructed  those  great  pyramids  which  are 
yet  admired,  and  of  which  the  faces  are  very 
accurately  laid  out.  They  knew  the  use  of  hier- 
oglyphical  paintings;  they  could  found  metals 
and  cut  the  hardest  stones ;  and  they  had  a 
solar  year  more  perfect  than  that  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  The  form  of  their  government 
indicated  that  they  were  a  people  who  had 
experienced  great  vicissitudes  in  their  social 
state."  Among  the  most  northern  remains  of 
ancientcivilization  which  have  been  discovered, 
are  those  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  river 
Gila,  which  empties  into  the  head  of  the  gulf 
of  CaUfornia.  The  spot  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  first  residence  of  the  Aztecs,  on 
reaching  the  confines  of  Mexico,  in  the  twelfth 
century.  These  ruins  were  first  visited  by  two 
monks  in  the  year  1773.  After  a  hazardous 
journey  they  arrived  at  a  vast  and  beautiful 
plain,  one  league  distant  from  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Rio  Gila.  They  there  discovered 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  Aztec  city,  in  the  midst 
of  which  is  the  edifice  called  la  casa  grande. 
These  ruins  occupy  more  than  a  square  league. 
The  casa  grande  is  exactly  laid  down  according 
to  the  four  cardinal  points,  having  from  north 
to  south  446  feet  in  length,  and  from  east  to 
west  276  feet  in  breadth.  It  is  constructed  of 
clay,  or  unburnt  bricks  of  unequal  size,  yet 
symmetrically  placed.  The  walls  are  nearly 
four  feet  thick.  The  edifice  had  three  stories 
and  a  terrace;  the  stairs,  probably  of  wood, 
was  on  the  outside.  Five  apartments  remain, 
each  of  which  is  about  27  feet  in  length,  1 1  feet 
in  breadth,  and        feet  in  height.    A  wall 


interrupted  by  large  towers  surrounds  the 
principal  edifice,  and  appears  to  have  served 
to  defend  it.  The  vestiges  of  an  artificial  canal 
which  supplied  the  town  with  water  from  the 
Rio  Gila,  have  been  traced.  The  whole  sur- 
rounding plain  is  covered  with  broken  earthen 
pitchers,  and  pots  prettily  painted  in  white,  red 
and  blue.  Pieces  of  obsidian  or  volcanic  glass 
are  also  found  among  these  fragments  of  pot- 
tery— a  curious  circumstance,  says  Humboldt, 
"because  it  proves  that  the  Aztecs  passed 
through  some  unknown  northern  country  which 
contains  this  volcanic  substance."  Every  thing 
in  this  region,  says  he  in  another  place,  "ap- 
pears to  announce  traces  of  the  cultivation  of 
the  ancient  Mexicans."  The  inhabitants  form 
a  striking  contrast  with  the  wandering  and 
distrustful  Indians  of  the  savannas  to  the  east 
of  New  Mexico.  They  assemble  together  in 
villages  to  the  number  of  two  or  three  thousand, 
and  peaceably  cultivate  the  soil.  To  the  north 
of  the  Rio  Gila  in  latitude  36°,  is  an  Indian 
town  with  two  great  squares,  houses  of  several 
stories,  and  parallel  streets.  Every  evening 
the  people  assemble  together  on  the  terraces 
which  form  the  roofs.  The  construction  of 
these  edifices  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  casas 
grandes  on  the  banks  of  the  Gila. 

When  the  Aztecs  reached  the  equinoctial 
regions  of  New  Spain  in  1190,  they  found  there 
the  pyramidal  monuments  of  Teotihuacan,  of 
Cholula  and  Papantla.  They  attributed  the 
construction  of  these  great  works  to  the  Tol- 
tecs,  a  powerful  and  civilized  nation  who  inha- 
bited Mexico  500  years  before  the  invasion  of 
the  Aztecs.  In  attributing  to  that  people  the 
construction  of  these  pyramids,  the  Aztecs 
assigned  to  them  the  greatest  antiquity  of  which 
they  had  an  idea  ;  for  they  knew  nothing  of 
the  earlier  inhabitants  of  Mexico.  It  must, 
however,  be  acknowledged  that  it  is  only  the 
tradition  of  the  native  tribes  that  fixes  the  date 
of  these  edifices,  which  are  possibly  of  far  an- 
terior origin. 

The  pyramids  of  Teotihuacan  are  situated  in 
the  valley  of  Mexico,  at  the  distance  of  eight 
leagues  in  a  north  easterly  direction  from  the 
city,  in  a  plain  which  bears  the  name  of  Mi- 
coatl,  or  the  road  of  the  dead.  There  are  two 
large  pyramids  dedicated  to  the  sun  and  to  the 
moon.  The  former  of  these,  which  is  the 
largest,  has  a  base  of  682  feet  square,  and  is 
180  feet  high,  which  is  higher  than  the  third  in 
size  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  while  the  length 
of  its  base  is  nearly  that  of  the  second.  A  more 
intelligible  comparison  to  our  city  readers  may 
be  made,  by  stating  that  its  size  is  equal  to  that 
of  a  mound  of  earth,  nearly  as  high  as  the  top 
of  Christ  church  steeple,  and  covering  a  space 
of  ground  much  larger  than  the  square  from 
Arch  to  Market  and  from  Second  to  Third 


streets  including  both  the  latter  streets.  The 
height  of  the  second  pyramid  is  thirty  feet  less 
than  that  of  the  first,  and  its  base  is  much 
smaller.  Both  these  pyramids  consist  of  four 
stages  with  platforms,  of  which  three  only  are 
now  perceivable,  owing  to  the  injuries  of  time 
and  vegetation.  Each  of  the  four  principal 
layers  was  subdivided  into  small  gradations 
about  three  feet  in"  height.  A  stair  of  large 
hewn  stones  formerly  led  to  their  top,  where, 
according  to  the  accounts  of  travellers,  were 
colossal  statues  of  the  sun  and  of  the  moon, 
covered  with  gold.  The  faces  of  these  edi- 
fices coincide  almost  exactly  with  the  north 
and  south  line ;  their  interior  is  clay  mix- 
ed with  small  stones,  which  is  covered  with  a 
wall  of  porous  amygdaloid  or  pudding  stone. 
On  the  surface  of  this  are  still  to  be  seen  traces 
of  the  mortar  with  which  it  was  cemented  and 
covered.  It  has  been  said,  on  the  credit  of  an 
Indian  tradition,  that  these  pyramids  are  hol- 
low ;  but  the  attempts  to  pierce  them  have 
hitherto  been  unavailing.  Around  these  "houses 
of  the  sun  and  moon,"  the  plain  is  covered 
with  hundreds  of  small  pyramids  about  thirty 
feet  in  height,  disposed  in  wide  streets,  which 
terminate  in  the  four  faces  of  the  two  great 
pyramids,  and  follow  exactly  a  north  and  south 
or  east  and  west  line.  The  tradition  of  the 
country  is  that  they  were  dedicated  to  the 
stars.  It  appears  certain  that  they  served  as 
burying  places  for  the  chiefs.  "  What  analo- 
gies," exclaims  Humboldt,  "  with  the  monu- 
ments of  the  old  continent!" 

"  As  we  approached  these  pyramids,"  says 
a  modern  traveller,  "  the  square  and  perfect 
form  of  the  largest  became  at  every  step  more 
and  more  visibly  distinct,  and  the  terraces  could 
now  be  counted.  We  rode  first  to  the  lesser 
which  is  the  most  dilapidated  of  the  two,  and 
ascended  to  the  top  over  masses  of  failing 
stone  and  ruins  of  masonry  with  less  difliculty 
than  we  expected.  On  the  summit  are  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  building,  forty-seven  feet 
long  and  fourteen  feet  wide  :  the  walls  are 
principally  of  unhewn  stone,  three  feet  thick 
and  eight  feet  high;  the  entrance  at  tlie  south 
end  with  three  windows  on  each  side,  and  on 
the  north  end  it  appears  to  have  been  divided 
at  about  a  third  of  its  length."  "  We  soon 
arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  largest  pyramid  and 
began  to  ascend.  It  was  less  diflicult  than  we 
expected,  though  the  whole  way  up,  hme  and 
cement  are  mixed  with  fallen  stones.  The  ter- 
races are  perfectly  visible,  particularly  the  se- 
cond, which  is  about  thirty-eight  feet  wide, 
covered  with  a  coat  of  red  cement  eight  or 
ten  inches  thick,  and  composed  of  small  pebble 
stones  and  lime.  In  many  places  as  you  ascend, 
the  nopal  trees  have  destroyed  the  regularity 
of  the  steps,  but  have  no  where  injured  the 
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general  figure  of  the  square,  which  is  as  per- 
fect in  this  respect  as  the  great  pyramid  of 
Egypt.  We  every  wliere  observed  broken 
pieces  of  instruments  like  knives,  arrovp  and 
spear  heads,  »S6C.  of  obsidian,  and  on  reaching 
the  summit  found  a  flat  surface  of  considerable 
size,  but  which  has  been  much  broken  and  dis- 
turbed. On  it  was  probably  a  temple  or  some 
other  building  ;  report  says,  a  statue  covered 
with  gold."— Bullock's  Mexico. 

To  the  eastward  of  this  groupe  of  pyramids, 
in  descending  from  the  table  land  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  another  pyramid  was  accidentally 
discovered  in  the  midst  of  a  thick  forest  about 
half  a  century  since.  This  is  the  pyramid  of 
Papantia,  which,  although  of  inconsiderable 
size,  is  still  a  remarkable  monument.  It  pos- 
sesses a  greater  elevation  in  proportion  to  its 
base  than  any  similar  American  edifice,  being 
fifty-seven  feet  high  and  eighty  feef  square  at  the 
base.  This  teocalli  consisted  of  six  or  perhaps 
seven  stages,  and  is  built  of  stones  of  extraor- 
dinary size  very  regularly  and  beautifully  cut. 
Three  stair  cases  lead  to  its  summit,  and  its 
walls  are  ornamented  with  hieroglyphic  sculp- 
tures and  with  little  niches  which  are  disposed 
with  much  symmetry.  The  number  of  these 
niches,  which  is  three  hundred  and  eighteen, 
appears  to  have  an  allusion  to  the  very  re- 
markable calendar  of  the  Toltees,  of  which  I 
shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  speak. 

* 

ERRATA.  In  No.  I.  first  column,  thirteenth  line  from  the 
bottom,  erase  the  word  '■  defence,"  after  "  military."  hi  I  he  third 
column  omit  the  "  and"  after  '■country"  in  tlie  fourth  line  from 
the  bottom,  and  in  the  last  line  change  "  or"  into  "  and"  before 
"  Peru." 


For  the  Friend. 

BIBLE  SOCIETIES. 

(Continued  from  p.  381.) 

The  good  effects  which  result  from  an 
increased  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  are 
strikingly  illustrated  by  the  succeeding  facts. 

In  promoting  habits  of  industry  and  neatness, 

"  The  advantages  resulting  from  Bible  Societies 
are  indisputably  great.  We  say  indisputably:  because 
we  can  appeal  to  experience,  to  facts,  in  support  of 
the  nssertion.  Even  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  the 
position  is  correct.  It  has  been  actually  found,  that, 
in  proportion  to  the  dissemination  of  the  Scriptures, 
a  vicious  has  given  place  to  a  virtuous  practice ; 
idleness  has  been  supplanted  by  industry,  intem- 
perance by  sobriety,  and  general  improvidence  by 
prudent  management.  Thus,  a  powerful  antidote  is 
formed  to  pauperism,  and  ail  its  direful  train  of  mise- 
ries. The  example  of  industry,  sobriety,  and  prudent 
management,  wliich  is  set  by  parents  and  masters,  it 
may  be  reasonably  supposed,  will  be  copied,  in  some 
measure  at  least,  by  tlieir  children,  and  their  ser- 
vants."—FiVi/  Report  of  the  Columbia  Bible  Society. 

"A  poor  child,  who  had  been  known  and  marked 
as  an  idle  and  wicked  boy,  the  corrupter  of  liis  com- 
panions, and  the  trouble  of  liis  master  and  friends, 
was  present  at  one  of  these  meetings,  and  was  indu- 
ced to  become  a  subscriber  for  a  liiblo.  From  this 
lime  an  evident  change  was  observed  in  his  conduct : 
at  length  he  got  liis  Bible  ;  and  the  effect  of  liis 
reading  it  was,  that  ho  became  an  c.\am])le  of  in- 
dustry, and  that  lii.s  whole  character  was  greatly 
improved.  Tliis  new  course  lie  has  for  a  long  time 
kept,  and  gained  the  entire  respect  of  his  employer. 
He  lately  subscribed  for  a  pocket  Testament,  and 
gave  as  his  reason,  that  lie  could  not  carry  his  Bible 
about  witli  him,  and  that  he  had  many  leisure  minutes 
in  a  day  in  wliich  he  could  read,  if  he  had  a  Testa- 
ment with  him.  Nor  can  your  committee  omit  to 
nolicc,  in  one  district  of  your  Society,  thirty-six  copies  of 
the  sacred  Scriptures  have  been  received  by  hands  which 


had  never  previously  handkd,  and  perused  by  eyes  which 
had  never  before  beheld  the  lively  oracles  of  Gud." — 
Monthly  Extracts  of  the  Britiih  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society. 

The  influence  of  the  Bible  to  reform  the  pro- 
fane and  vicious,  is  exhibited  in  the  following 
facts. 

"  Many  who  were  at  first  unwilling  to  receive  the 
Bible,  have  afterward  been  very  thankful  that  it  was 
left  with  them.  One  man  who  would  not  pay  for 
his  Bible,  nor  consent  that  it  should  be  left  at  his 
house,  came  in  a  few  days  to  the  agent  and  paid  for 
it,  saying,  'I  am  glad  that  it  was  urged  upon  me. 
I  find  truths  in  it  which  I  never  knew  before,  and  my 
family  spend  the  Sabbath  quite  differently  since  they 
had  this  Bible.'  Another  who  was  unwilling  to  re- 
ceive the  Bible,  and  said  he  would  burn  it  if  it  was 
left  at  his  house,  now  says  that  he  reads  it  with  much 
interest;  that  he  has  found  there  that  sinners  must 
repent,  or  they  cannot  be  saved  ;  that  he  cannot  sleep 
at  night  for  thinking  of  v/hat  he  has  read.  He  had 
formerly  made  a  mock  at  religion ;  ridiculed  ministers 
and  their  preaching ;  but  says  he  shall  do  so  no  more." 
— Report  of  the  Strafford  Count)/  Bible  Society,  ./V.  H. 
1829. 

"The  ladies  of  a  Bible  Association,  in  one  of  their 
weekly  calls  upon  the  poor,  saw  a  female  at  her  door, 
with  an  infant  in  her  arms;  they  asked  her  if  she  had 
a  Bible  ^  she  answered  no.  They  then  asked  her 
whether  she  would  like  to  become  a  subscriber  for 
one  ?  She  replied,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  that  she 
would  if  it  were  in  her  power,  but  she  could  not.  On 
leaving  her,  the  husband,  an  idle  worthless  man,  who 
had  seen  the  ladies  talking  with  his  wife,  asked  her 
what  they  wanted  .''  She  told  him.  He  then  enquired 
what  answer  she  gave  them  .''  she  repeated  that  also. 
On  the  following  Monday,  as  the  ladies  were  passing 
her  door,  they  found  her  waiting  for  them;  and  she 
tendered  them  sixpence,  as  the  commencement  of  a 
subscription  for  a  Bible.  The  ladies,  surprised,  yet 
delighted,  asked  her  how  she  became  enabled  to  spare 
so  much.'  She  answered  very  feelingly,  'I  hope  it 
will  last — I  hope  it  will  last.'  The  next  week  she 
was  ready  with  a  shilling,  and  in  a  very  few  weeks 
paid  up  the  requisite  sum,  and  received  her  Bible.  It 
appeared  from  herstatement,  that  almost  immediately 
after  their  first  conversation,  the  husband  attended 
diligently  to  his  employment;  and,  instead  of  spend- 
ing the  greater  part  of  his  earnings  at  the  public- 
house,  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do,  brought  his 
wife  home  his  wages.  In  a  very  short  time  this  man 
became  a  free  subscriber  ;  and  such  was  the  influence 
of  Bible  principles  upon  his  conduct,  that  his  tem- 
poral affairs  became  very  prosperous,  and  he  now  has 
a  considerable  sum  deposited  in  the  savings-bank." — 
Report  of  the  Dublin  Bible  Society. 

Blackheath,  1819. — "One  of  the  parishes  within  the 
sphere  of  this  Society's  labours,  and  where  an  asso- 
ciation was  formed  about  four  years  ago,  consists 
chiefly  of  farmers,  labourers,  and  mechanics.  Every 
Sunday  afternon,  it  has  long  been  customary  for  the 
farmers'  men  to  assemble  together  in  the  stables 
and  to  talk  over  the  occurrences  of  the  week.  The 
intention  having  been  to  divert  each  other,  the 
practice,  according  to  their  own  account,  was  to  relate 
childish  tales,  and  often  false  stories,  for  this  purpose. 
Some  of  the  men  having  been  supplied  with  the 
Scriptures,  it  has  afforded  the  committee  peculiar 
satisfaction  to  become  spectators  of  the  moral  and 
religious  benefit  which  has  since  accrued.  Now, 
every  Sunday  afternoon,  instoad  of  meeting  to 
gamble,  engage  in  any  unbecoming  games,  and  utter 
idle  or  profane  language,  they  meet  to  hear  the 
Scriptures  read  to  them.  One  of  their  own  party  is 
often  seen  reading  to  the  rest,  while  they  earnestly 
listen  to  every  word.  .Afterward,  too,  as  soon  as  they 
have  attended  to  their  unavoidable  business,  they 
no  longer  resort  to  a  public-house,  but  devoutlj' 
attend  a  place  of  worship." 

"  A  poor  man,  who  had  saved  some  money,  in  order 
to  spend  it  at  the  fair,  on  hearing  of  the  Bible  Asso- 
ciations, thought  he  might  devote  it  to  a  belter  pur- 
pose, and  requested  he  might  Iiavc  n  Testament  of 
the  largest  type,  as  he  had  a  mother  residing  in  Lin- 
colnsiiire,  whoso  sight  was  bad  from  age.  He  said 
he  knew  she  would  be  delighted  witii  one  of  the 


Society's  Testaments,  and  shed  many  a  tear  over  it, 
as  she  had  offered  up  many  a  prayer  for  the  Bible 
Society.  He  then  added,  '  As  soon  as  I  can  afford 
it,  I  mean  to  subscribe  for  a  Bible  myself ;  as  I  know 
a  man  who  had  one  from  your  association,  and 
before  he  got  it  he  was  all  for  reform :  '  but  now,'  says 
he,  '  Thomas,  /  have  read  the  Bible,  and  I  hope  it  has 
been  blessed  to  me,  as  I  Jind  reform  must  begin  in  my 
own  heart.''  " — Dudley's  .Analysis,  pp.  498  and  503. 

The  committee  of  the  Russian  Bible  Society 
remark : 

"  One  of  the  benefits  flowing  from  our  association, 
which  was  originally  neither  contemplated  nor  ex- 
pected, is,  that  many  hundreds  of  the  neighbouring 
children  have  learned  to  read ;  and  that  the  peasants 
in  twenty-three  places  in  our  parish  have  voluntarily 
adopted  the  plan  of  assembling,  every  other  Sunday 
evening,  such  children  as  can  read  with  propriety, 
and  have  a  Testament,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
reading  a  few  chapters.  I  have  likewise  made  a 
similar  regulation  in  the  school  under  my  inspection, 
which  I  constantly  visit,  and  in  which,  during  the 
winter  in  particular,  the  children  are  made  acquainted 
with  the  sacred  volume  :  and  it  has  afforded  me  the 
most  sensible  gratification  to  witness  the  unexpected 
progress  which  they  have  made  in  scriptural  know- 
ledge, as  well  as  in  singing,  writing,  and  cyphering. 
A  belter  spirit  prevails  among  the  Livonian  youth  of 
our  parish  since  we  began  to  distribute  the  word  of 
God  more  plentifully  ;  even  the  fathers  of  families 
remain  more  at  home,  to  hear  their  children  read  to 
them  in  the  best  of  books  while  at  their  work. — Dud- 
ley's .Analysis,  p.  103. 

At  the  sixth  anniversary  of  the  Russian 
Bible  Society,  Prince  Galitzin  remarks  : 

"  The  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  also  be- 
coming more  general  among  us,  and  among  our 
villagers,  who,  in  many  places,  assemble  together  on 
the  Sabbath,  and  other  holy  days,  to  spend  them  in 
reading  their  Bibles ;  and  in  some  places  even  the 
youth  are  occupied  in  the  instruction  of  their  parents 
who  have  not  before  been  taught  to  read.  The 
soldiers  and  sailors  are  likewise,  of  their  own  accord, 
seeking  this  spiritual  food.  They  experience  that  in 
their  families  the  Bible  supplies  them  with  lessons  for 
the  regulation  of  their  lives,  and  with  an  abundant 
source  of  daily  comfort  and  edification." 

The  following  interesting  facts  exhibit  the 
beneficial  effect  of  circulating  the  Scriptures 
among  seamen. 

"  I  one  day  observed  a  man  of  genteel  appearance 
following  me  from  boat  to  boat ;  he  came  up,  and, 
after  some  conversation,  observed,  that  he  had  reason 
to  praise  God  for  Bible  Societies,  as  he  presumed 
God  had  made  use  of  them  for  saving  his  soul ;  and 
said,  *  I  was  an  ignorant,  wicked  sailor,  who  sailed 
from  New-York;  once,  after  an  arrival,  hearing  of  a 
Bible  Society,  for  which  money  was  collecting,  I,  and 
some  of  my  companions,  in  a  kind  of  a  thoughtless 
frolic,  gave  two  dollars  each.  I  don't  recollect  ever 
thinking  of  it  until  on  a  Sabbath  near  the  Banks  of 
Newfoundland,  on  a  voyage  to  Europe,  I  took  up  a 
book  in  the  steerage,  and  on  the  cover  read  '  New- 
York  Bible  Society.'  I  felt  my  heart  sink  in  a  kind  of 
involuntary  horror;  I  took  it  to  my  birth  and  read, 
and  saw  plainly, -and  felt  deeply,  that  1  was  a  lost 
sinner,  very  near  eternal  destruction.  Everyplace  I 
turned  to  confirmed  the  dreadful  tidings.  My  distress 
was  very  great ;  I  prayed  and  searched  the  Scriptures, 
and  through  infinite  mercy,  before  we  reached  land, 
I  found  the  way  of  salvation,  and,  I  humbly  trust, 
obtained  grace  to  embrace  it.  This  is  some  years 
ago.  1  have  quit  the  sea,  and  am  now  on  my  way, 
with  my  family,  to  the  new  seltiements.'" — Letter 
from  the  Rev.  J.  Patterson,  Pittsburg. 

From  (he  fifth  Report  of  the  Merchant-Sea- 
men's Bible  Society,  London. 

"  Last  voyage,"  says  the  master,  "  I  was  particu- 
larly gratified  in  having  it  in  my  power  to  supply  a 
poor  man,  an  American,  who  had  been  many  years 
in  the  Prussian  service,  and  had  been  a  long  time 
seeking  for  an  English  Bible,  but  in  vain.  Having 
by  some  means  or  other  heard  that  I  had  some  on 
board,  he  came  to  me  and  asked  if  I  would  provide 
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him  with  one,  but  told  me  that  he  was  without  money 
to  pay  me  its  value;  but  if  I  would  only  grant  him 
bis  desire,  he  would  make  it  up  in  work  :  being  con- 
vinced of  this  poor  fellow's  anxiety  to  possess  the 
sacred  treasure  from  the  best  of  motives,  I  gave  him  a 
Bible;  and  I  do  assure  you  it  would  have  done  any 
one's  heart  good  to  witness  his  expressions  of  gra- 
titude." 

"  The  captain  of  one  vessel  having  left  his  card  at 
my  office  at  a  time  when  I  was  absent,  I  visited  her  a 
second  time.  When  he  found  me  on  board,  '  I  am 
always  glad  to  see  you,'  he  said;  and,  notwithstanding 
he  was  anxious  to  weigh  anchor,  he  mustered  the 
whole  of  the  crew,  putting  the  question  to  each  man, 
'  Have  you  a  Bible?'  and  spoke  in  the  presence  of  all 
of  them,  and  many  strangers,  of  the  privilege  of  being 
brought  under  its  heavenly  influence.  Each  man 
who  had  not  a  Bible  said  he  should  be  glad  to  have 
one,  and  the  captain  seemed  much  pleased  with  the 
idea  that  every  individual  under  his  command  would 
now  possess  one  ;  he  had  so  much  confidence  in  his 
ship's  company  as  to  pay  them  their  month's  advance 
before  the  ship  left  London  ;  a  circumstance,  I  believe, 
never  known  before,  as  it  respects  a  free  trader.  I 
never  visited  a  ship  of  this  description  before  where  I 
found  the  crew  so  uniformly  consistent.  The  custom- 
house officers,  and  others,  said  they  had  not  heard  an 
oath  since  they  had  been  on  board  :  this  was  certainly 
a  very  extraordinary  thing,  when  the  extent  of  the 
crew  is  taken  into  consideration,  forty-four  in  number; 
one  of  whom  said,  '  Our  captain  is  a  Christian,  and  a 
father  to  us  all,  and  were  I  to  leave  this  ship,  I  don't 
know  where  I  should  find  such  another.'  A  strange 
gentleman  observed,  on  seeing  so  many  sailors  pur- 
chase the  Scriptures  so  readily,  and  on  seeing  the 
captain  interest  himself  so  much  in  their  spiritual 
welfare,  '  This  is  a  sight  I  never  witnessed  before, 
and  I  shall  never  forget  it.'  Sold  twenty  Bibles." — 
Mo.  Extracts  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
for  1822. 

Extracts  from  Captain  Cox's  Reports. 
"  One  of  the  crew  being  informed  that  the  Bible- 
boat  was  alongside,  cried  out,  'Ob,  that  is  just  the 
thing!  I  will  borrow  money  to  get  a  Bible;  and  I 
will  go  below  and  inform  my  shipmates  ;  some  of 
them,  I  know,  will  be  glad  of  the  chance.  I  was  cast 
away  in  the  PhcEuix,  when  the  captain  and  sixteen 
men  were  drowned.  I  thought  of  the  Bible  then ;  but 
I  had  none  to  read.'  '  Why,'  said  another  of  the  crew, 
'  you  would  have  had  no  time,  in  such  a  condition,  to 
consult  your  Bible,  even  if  you  had  possessed  one.' 
'  No,'  replied  he,  '  I  know  that  very  well ;  but  if  I 
had  one,  I  could  have  read  it  before  I  came  into  these 
circumstances.  I  will  have  one  now,  and  I  will  never 
more  be  without.'  He  borrowed  the  money  he 
wanted,  and  I  never  witnessed  one  more  anxious  to 
possess  a  Bible  than  he  was.  The  captain  spoke  well 
of  the  crew,  and  was  glad  to  hear  that  I  had  sold  four 
Bibles  and  one  Testament.  A  man  of  colour,  who 
purchased  a  Portuguese  Testament,  said,  in  broken 
English,  '  You  have  got  no  book  that  I  can  read,  I 
know ;'  but  he  was  much  surprised,  and  greatlv 
pleased,  on  getting  a  Testament  in  his  own  tongue." 

'  (To  be  contiDued.j 
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"  May  29th. — We  left  Manchester  in  the 
stage  coach,  the  outside  seats  of  which  are  the 
best  in  every  respect  for  the  stranger,  except 
in  case  of  rain,  which  by  the  way  is  not  much 
to  be  regarded,  while  travelling  in  this  coun- 
try. The  inside  is  very  confined,  and  your 
view  is  always  limited  to  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  country — ^for  night  travelling,  however, 
the  inside  is  certainly  to  be  preferred.  An 
English  stage  coach  is  very  much  hke  the  best 
of  those  now  used  in  the  United  States,  except 
a  kind  of  frame  work  attached  to  the  body  of 
the  coach  behind,  in  which  the  outside  passen- 
gers commonly  sit.    There  is  also  a  seat  on 


the  box  with  the  driver,  and  a  bench  fastened 
to  the  front,  immediately  behind  the  driver, 
which  will  accommodate  three  passengers — 
these  front  seats  are  the  best.  No  person  rides 
absolutely  on  the  top,  as  I  had  heard — this  is 
reserved  for  the  luggage.  Many  of  the  com- 
mon coaches,  and  all  of  those  which  carry  the 
mail,  are  protected  by  a  guard,  who  rides  be 
hind,  is  armed,  and  is  dressed  in  a  red  coat, 
which  is  the  king's  livery.  He  has  the  direc- 
tion of  the  coachman,  who  never  leaves  the 
box — regulates  the  hours  of  departure  and 
stopping,  for  which  he  is  accountable  to  the 
proprietors,  and  assists  the  passengers  in  all 
their  little  concerns.  For  every  stage  of  nine 
or  ten  miles,  both  he  and  the  coachman  receive 
a  small  fee  which  is  said  to  be  gratuitous,  but 
it  is  always  demanded  if  the  payment  of  it 
should  be  neglected.  I  have  found  the  com- 
pany in  an  English  stage  coach  vastly  more 
communicative  and  agreeable  than  it  is  in  Ame- 
rica, a  circumstance  directly  the  reverse  of 
what  I  had  been  led  to  expect. 

"  Our  journey  for  this  day  was  to  Leeds  ; 
the  whole  road  was  delightful.  For  many  miles 
out  of  Manchester  it  passed  through  a  con- 
tinuous village;  the  country  then  becomes  hilly, 
and  the  inhabitants  clustered  together  into 
small  neat  towns,-  the  soil  being  generally  pos- 
sessed by  rich  landholders.    The  hedges  were 
peculiarly  beautiful,  being  interspersed  with 
pink,  white,  and  orange  flowers  of  rich  frag- 
rance; the  birds  were  numerous,  tame,  and 
quite  noisy.    I  could  not  distinguish  a  single 
note  in  their  warblings  similar  to  our  birds  in 
America;  both  the  birds  and  insects  are  as 
much  strangers  to  me  here  as  the  people. 
When  the  road  passed  over  the  hills  the  pros- 
pect was  perfectly  novel,  the  little  farms  cut 
up  into  small  patches,  by  the  hedge-rows  and 
stone  fencing,  looked  exactly  like  a  dissected 
map.    The  high  grounds  are  cultivated  to  the 
very  summits  of  the  hills.    Here  and  there 
snug  stone   cottages,  surrounded  with  deep 
green  shrubbery,  enlivened,  beautified,  and 
gave  variety  to  the  landscape.   It  is  the  moral 
feeling,  connected  with  these  little  home  scenes 
of  rural  repose  and  sheltered  quiet,  which  ren- 
ders such  prospects  so  delightful.    Irving's  re- 
marks on  English  scenery  are  precisely  appli 
cable  to  this  part  of  the  country.     *  Every 
antique  farm  house,  and  moss  grown  cottage, 
is  a  picture;  and  as  the  roads  are  continually 
winding,  and  the  view  shut  in  by  groves  and 
hedges,  the  eye  is  delighted  by  a  continual  suc- 
cession of  small  landscapes  of  captivating 
loveliness.  Every  thing  seems  to  be  the  growth 
of  ages  of  regular  and  peaceful  existence.  The 
old  church  of  remote  architecture,  with  its  low 
massive  portal,  its  gothic  tower,  its  windows 
rich  with  tracery  and  painted  glass,  in  scrupu- 
lous preservation  ;  its  stately  monuments  of 
warriors  and  worthies  of  the  olden  time,  ances 
tors  of  the  present  lords  of  the  soil;  its  tomb 
stones,  recording  successive  generations  of 
sturdy  yeomanry,  whose  progeny  still  plough 
the  same  fields,  and  kneel  at  the  same  altar; 
the  parsonage,  a  quaint  irregular  pile,  partly 
antiquated,  but  repaired  and  altered  in  the 
tastes  of  various  ages  and  occupants;  the  stile 
an^  footpath   leading  from  the  churchyard 
across  pleasant  fields,  and  along  shady  hedge- 


rows, according  to  an  immemorial  right  of 
way;  the  neighbouring  village;  the  antique 
family  mansion,  standing  apart  in  some  little 
rural  domain;  all  these  common  features  of 
English  landscape  evince  a  calm  and  settled 
security,  an  hereditary  transmission  of  home- 
bred virtues  and  local  attachments,  that  speak 
deeply  and  touchingiy  for  the  moral  character 
of  the  nation.'  The  common  people  of  York- 
shire speak  a  very  coarse  dialect  of  the  English 
tongue.  We  could  not  understand  one-half  of 
what  our  coachman  said  in  answer  to  our  in- 
quiries, and  when  he  drove  up  to  an  inn  and 
conversed  with  the  hostler  or  bar- maid,  they 
were  utterly  unintelligible.  We  arrived  at 
Leeds  a  little  before  sun-down. 

"  Leeds  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  is 
now,  in  consequence  of  its  woollen  manufac- 
tures, one  of  the  most  thriving  and  active  pla- 
ces in  the  kingdom.  The  tall  and  numerous 
chimneys  made  of  earthenware,  and  spouting 
out  fire  and  smoke  from  the  workshops,  are 
quite  striking  as  you  approach  them.  A  small 
stream  of  water,  called  here  the  river  Aire, 
runs  through  the  town. 

"  Leeds  is  a  desperately  dirty,  smoky  place, 
and  will  not  detain  the  traveller  long,  unless 
he  should  be  desirous  of  viewing  the  numerous 
manufactories.  I  went  through  what  is  called 
the  Central  Market,  which  is  a  kind  of  bazaar 
for  the  sale  of  all  kinds  of  goods,  besides  meats 
and  vegetables:  it  is  a  fine  stone  structure  more 
than  two  stories  high.  The  General  Infirmary 
was  interesting  to  me,  as  the  scene  of  the  la- 
bours of  the  venerable,  amiable,  eminent  and 
pious  surgeon,  William  Hey,  Esquire,  whose 
interesting  memoirs  by  Pearson,  T  had  just 
read  before  leaving  home.  One  of  his  maxims 
I  hope  never  to  forget:  '  I  would  spare  no 
pains  to  qualify  myself  for  that  state  of  life  to 
which  the  providence  of  God  has  called  me, 
and  then  trust  him  with  the  success  of  my  en- 
deavours.' In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town 
there  is  a  fine  old  ruin  called  Kirkstall  Abbey, 
but  our  time  would  not  permit  us  to  examine 
it.*  Not  finding  any  thing  further  to  excite  our 
curiosity  here,  we  took  a  post  chaise  for  York, 
where  we  arrived  about  eleven  o'clock,  after 
passing  over  pretty  much  the  same  sort  of 
country  as  that  between  Manchester  and 
Leeds. 

"  30th. — We  were  all  anxious  to  visit  the 
wonders  of  this  place.  The  cathedral,  or  min- 
ster, is  that  which  deservedly  excites  the  great- 
est attention:  the  lover  of  the  sublime  in  archi- 
tecture, or  of  that  which  is  venerable  for  anti- 
quity, may  here  be  gratified  to  satiety.  It  is 
a  vast  structure  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  the 
longest  arm  of  which  is  five  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-five feet,  and  the  highest  part  on  the  inside 
is  more  than  two  hundred.  It  is  impossible 
for  me  to  convey  in  a  letter  any  correct  ac- 
count of  this  wonder  of  the  world.  I  cannot, 
however,  leave  this  building  without  attempt- 
ing to  give  you  some  idea  of  its  interior.  Sup- 
pose yourself  in  an  immense  hall,  more  than 
five  hundred  feet  long,  one  hundred  feet  broad, 
and  in  some  places  a  hundred,  and  in  other? 
more  than  two  hundred  feet  high ;  imagine 
yourself  under  wide  and  lofty  arches,  support- 
ed by  columns  of  small  piJlars  springing  up 
from  a  common  base,  and  which,  from  th^ir 
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nnmber  and  extent,  appear  to  diminish  in  mag- 
nitude in  the  long  perspective;  now  conceive 
the  whole  to  be  ornamented  with  an  infinite 
variety  of  sculpture — of  flowers  and  foliage  and 
tracery — then  fancy  vast  windows  of  coloured 
glass,  representing  rich  embroidery  or  needle 
work,  armorial  bearings,  and  the  figures  of 
departed  worthies,  shedding  over  every  object 
a  rich  and  solemn  light.  The  eastern  window, 
which  forms  the  termination  of  the  choir,  is 
unrivalled  in  the  world  for  magnitude  and 
beauty.  This  window,  and  the  effect  of  moon- 
light upon  it,  is  thus  described  by  a  modern 
poet: — 

"  The  moon  on  the  east  oriel  shone 
Through  slender  shafts  of  shapely  stone 
By  foliage  tracery  combined  ; 
Thou  vsrouldst  have  thought  some  fairy's  hand 
'Twixt  poplars  straight,  the  osier  wand 
In  many  a  freakish  knot  had  twined  ; 
Then  formed  a  spell  when  the  work  was  done, 
And  changed  the  willow  wreaths  to  stone. 
The  silver  light  so  pale  and  faint 
Showed  many  a  prophet — many  a  saint, 
Whose  image  on  the  glass  was  dyed." 
(To  be  continued.) 

*This  incidental  notice  of  those  venerable 
ruins  has  brought  to  mind  some  lines  which 
interested  us  in  early  life,  written  by  Cornelius 
Caley,  jr.  and  said  to  be  addressed  upon  the 
spot  to  a  company  of  young  persons  whilst 
viewing  the  ruins,  7th  mo.  16th,  1771. 

KIRKSTALL  ABBEY. 

See,  how  the  sharp,  corroding  tooth  of  Time, 
Hath  rent  these  massy  walls  !  The  stones  dissolve. 
And  like  the  feeble  sinews  of  old  age. 
Relax,  and  shrink,  and  crumble  lo  the  ground. 

Ah  me  !  shall  ruthless  Time's  devouring  power, 
Thus  bow  the  firmest  works  of  busy  man? 
'Tis  even  so  ;  yea,  lastly  he  himself. 
The  great  projector  of  these  haughty  piles. 
With  all  his  riches,  honours,  and  renown, 
Hides  his  poor  head  in  dust,  and  is  no  more. 

Come,  then,  my  frienda,  upon  a  surer  base 
Let's  build  such  pleasures  as  will  ne'er  decay. 
Such  as  in  endless  youthful  beauty  shine, 
When  life's  gay  dream,  like  to  a  tale  that's  told, 
Ts  past,  and  in  oblivion's  shade  forgot. 
Safe  on  that  rock  which  rears  its  noble  head 
Beyond  mutation's  stroke,  and  every  foe. 
Lei's  build  our  heavenly  house  ;  a  house  wherein 
No  moth,  nor  rust,  nor  thief,  nor  time,  nor  death. 
Can  e'er  approach  its  pleasures  to  annoy. 
Now  in  your  bloom,  and  youth,  and  smiling  years, 
'The  golden  season  grasp,  now  lay  up  store. 
In  fairest  mansions  of  celestial  peace. 
So  when  this  earthly,  transient  scene  is  o'er. 
Bright,  cherub  angels,  natives  of  that  land, 
Shall  lead  you  raplur'd  to  yon  radiant  home. 
Where  all  the  myriads  of  the  ransom'd  throng 
Shall  hail  you,  welcome,  to  the  mount  of  bliss. 
There — God's  unsullied  light,  and  life,  and  love, 
In  one  incessant  glory's  blaze  sliall  crown 
Our  souls  with  joy  and  everlasting  rest. 
Beyond  what  man  or  angel's  tongue  can  name, 
Or  largest  stretch  of  human  heart  desire. 


As  our  moral  conduct  is  much  influenced  by 
our  religious  opinions,  it  is  important  to  our- 
selves, our  families,  the  particular  societies  of 
which  we  are  members,  and  consequently  to 
the  nation  we  belong  to,  and  mankind  in  gene- 
ral, that  wc  entertain  none  which  arc  not 
strictly  consistent  with  the  Divine  attributes,  by 
which  we  believe  the  whole  to  be  governed. 

DlLLWYN. 


HYMN  BEFORE  SUNRISE, 

IN  THE   VAI.E   OF  CHAMOUNI. 

By  S.  T.  Coleridge. 

Hast  thou  a  charm  to  stay  the  morning  star 
In  his  steep  course?  so  long  he  seems  to  pause 
On  thy  bald,  awful  head,  O  sovran  Bland 
The  Arve  and  Aveiron  at  thy  base. 
Rave  carelessly  ;  but  thou,  most  awful  form  ! 
Risest  from  forth  thy  silent  sea  of  pines. 
How  silently  !    Around  thee  and  above. 
Deep  is  the  air  and  dark,  substantial,  black, 
An  ebon  mass:  methinks  thou  piercest  it, 
As  with  a  wedge  !    But  when  I  look  again, 
It  is  thy  own  calm  home,  thy  crystal  shrine. 
Thy  habitation  from  eternity  ! 

0  dread  mount !  I  gazed  upon  thee. 
Till  thou,  still  present  to  the  bodily  sense. 
Didst  vanish  from  my  thought :  entranced  in  prayer 

1  worshipped  the  Invisible  alone. 

Yet,  like  some  sweet  beguiling  melody, 
So  sweet,, we  know  not  we  are  listening  to  it. 
Thou,  the  mean  while,  was  blending  with  my  thought! 
Yea,  with  my  life,  and  life's  own  secret  joy  ; 
Till  the  dilating  soul,  cnwrapt,  transfus'd. 
Into  the  mighty  vision  passing — there 
As  in  her  natural  form,  swelled  vast  to  heaven. 

Awake,  my  soul  I  not  only  passive  praise 
Thou  owest '.  not  alone  these  swelling  tears. 
Mute  thanks  and  secret  ecstasy  !  Awake, 
Voice  of  sweet  song !  Awake,  my  heart,  awake  ! 
Green  vales  and  icy  cliffs,  all  join  my  hymn. 

Thou  first  and  chief,  sole  Sovran  of  the  vale  ! 
Or  struggling  with  the  darkness  all  the  night. 
And  visited  all  night  by  troops  of  stars. 
Or  when  they  climb  the  sky  or  when  they  sink ; 
Companion  of  the  Morning-star  at  dawn 
Thyself  earth's  rosy  star,  and  of  the  dawn 
Co-herald  !  wake,  O  wake,  and  utter  praise  ! 
Who  sank  thy  sunless  pillars  deep  in  earth? 
Who  filled  thy  countenance  with  rosy  light  ? 
Who  made  thee  parent  of  perpetual  streams? 

And  you,  ye  five  wild  torrents  fiercely  glad  I 
Vl'ho  called  you  forth  from  night  and  utter  death. 
From  dark  and  icy  caverns  called  you  forth, 
Down  those  precipitous,  black,  jagged  rocks. 
For  ever  shattered  and  the  same  for  ever  ? 
Who  gave  you  your  invulnerable  life. 
Your  strength,  your  speed,  your  fury,  and  your  joy. 
Unceasing  thunder  and  eternal  foam  ? 
And  who  commanded  (and  the  silence  came) 
Here  let  the  billows  stiffen,  and  have  rest? 
Ye  ice-falls  !  ye  that  from  the  mountain's  brow 
Adowri  enormous  ravines  slope  amain — 
Torrents,  methinks,  that  heard  a  mighty  voice, 
And  stopp'd  at  once  amidst  their  maddest  plunge  ! 
Motionless  torrents  !  Silent  cataracts  ! 
Who  made  you  glorious  as  the  gates  of  Heaven 
Beneath  the  keen  full  moon  ?    Who  bade  the  sun 
Clothe  you  with  rainbows?  Who  with  living  flowers 
Of  loveliest  blue,  spread  garlands  at  your  feet  ? 
God  !  let  the  torrents  like  a  shout  of  nations 
Answer  !  and  let  the  icy  plains  echo,  God  I 
God  I  sing,  ye  meadow  streams,  with  gladsome  voice! 
Ye  pine  groves,  with  your  soft  and  soul-like  sounds ! 
And  they  too  have  a  voice,  yon  piles  of  snow. 
And  in  their  perilous  fall  shall  thunder  God  ! 

Yc  living  flowers  that  skirt  the  eternal  frost  1 
Ye  wild  goats  sporting  round  the  eagle's  nest  1 
Ye  eagle's  playmates  of  the  mountain  storm  I 
Yc  lightnings,  dread  arrows  of  the  clouds  ! 
Ye  signs  and  wonders  of  the  element! 
Utter  forth  God,  and  fill  the  hills  with  praise. 

Once  more,  hoar  mount!  with  thy  sky-pointing  peaks, 
Oft  from  whose  feet  the  Avalanche,  unheard, 
Siioots  downward,  glittering  through  tiie  pure  serene, 
Into  the  depth  of  clouds  that  veil  thy  breast — 
Thou,  too,  again,  stupendous  mountain  !  thou. 
That  as  1  raise  my  head,  awhile  bow'd  low 
In  adoration,  upward  from  thy  base, 
Slow-travelling  with  dim  eyes  suffused  with  tears, 
Solemnly  soemest,  like  a  vapoury  cloud,  , 
To  rise  before  me, — rise,  O  ever  rise, 


Rise  like  a  cloud  of  incense  from  the  earth  ! 
Thou  kingly  spirit  thron'd  among  the  hills. 
Thou  great  ambassador  from  earth  to  heaven  I 
Great  hierarch  !  tell  thou  the  silent  sky, 
And  tell  the  stars,  and  tell  yon  rising  sun. 
Earth,  with  her  thousand  voices,  praises  God. 


Parental  Falsehoods. — In  noticing  Ame- 
lia Opie's  "  Illustrations  of  Lying,"  a  writer  in 
the  London  Literary  Gazette  has  the  following 
remarks,  which  are  well  worthy  the  attention 
of  parents. 

There  is  one  class  of  lies,  which  we  area  little 
surprised  did  not  attract  a  larger  share  of  Mrs. 
Opie's  attention  :  Lies  told  by  parents  to  their 
children.  We  believe  that  the  slight  regard 
in  which  strict  truth  is  held  among  mankind,  is 
principally  owing  to  the  lies,  which  are  told  to 
children  by  their  parents,  during  the  few  first 
years  of  their  lives.  Then  is  the  time  that 
permanent  impressions  may  be  as  well  made  as 
at  any  later  period.  It  is  then,  probably,  that 
what  is  called  the  natural  propensity  of  a  child 
is  unfolded.  Many  persons  who  have  great 
abhorrence  of  lying,  and  whip  their  children  if 
they  detect  them  in  it,  yet  make  no  scruple  of 
telling  and  acting  to  them  the  most  atrocious 
falsehoods.  There  are  few  parents  who  do  not 
do  this  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  though  doubt- 
less without  dreaming  they  are  guilty  of  criminal 
deception.  With  many  the  whole  business  of 
managing  their  children  is  a  piece  of  mere 
artifice  and  trick.  They  are  cheated  in  their 
amusements,  cheated  in  their  food,  cheated  in 
their  dress.  Lies  are  told  them  to  get  them  to 
do  any  thing  which  is  disagreeable.  If  a  child 
is  to  take  physic,  the  mother  tells  him  she  has 
something  good  for  him  to  drink;  if  recusant, 
she  will  send  for  the  doctor  to  cut  off"  his  ears, 
or  pull  his  teeth,  or  that  she  will  go  away  and 
leave  him,  and  a  thousand  things  of  the  same 
kind,  each  of  which  may  deceive  once  and 
answer  the  present  purpose,  but  will  invariably 
fail  afterwards. 

Parents  are  too  apt  to  endeavour  to  pacify 
their  children  by  making  promises  which  they 
never  intend  to  perform.  If  they  wish,  for  in- 
stance, to  take  away  some  eatable,  which  they 
fear  will  be  injurious,  they  reconcile  them  by 
the  promise  of  a  ride,  or  walk,  or  something 
else  which  will  please  them,  but  without  any 
intention  of  gratifying  them.  This  is  lying 
downright.  People  think  nothing  of  breaking 
their  promises  to  children,  if  the  performance 
be  not  perfectly  convenient.  But  they  are  the 
last  persons  to  whom  promises  should  be 
broken,  because  they  cannot  comprehend  the 
reason,  if  there  be  one,  why  they  are  not  kept. 
Such  promises  should  be  scrupulously  redeem- 
ed, though  at  a  great  inconvenience,  and  even 
when  inadvertently  made.  For  the  child's 
moral  habit  is  of  infinite  more  consequence, 
than  such  an  inconvenience  can  be  to  a  parent. 

W^e  have  only  noticed  a  few  of  the  cases  of 
lying  to  children,  but  enough  to  illustrate  the 
frequency  of  it.  And  yet,  after  having  pursued 
a  course  of  deception  for  the  two  or  three  first 
years  of  life,  if  the  parent  then  finds  his  child  is 
trying  to  deceive  him,  and  will  tell  a  downright 
lie,  he  wonders  how  he  should  have  learnt  to 
do  so,  for  he  always  "  taught"  him  to  speak  the 
truth  ;  not  reflecting  that  he  has  been  lying  to 
him  from  his  very  birth.   So  he  attributes  those 
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habits  to  an  innate  disposition  and  tendency  to 
falsehood,  which  he  has  himself  been  fostering 
and  nourishing  from  the  first. 


sides,  lawyers  are  sought  rather  as  a  means  of 
gratifying  malevolence,  than  of  allaying  irri- 
tation.— Journal  of  Law. 


For  the  Friend. 

Brief  Observations  addressed  to  Sceptics  and 
Unitarians . — By  Whee p. foec e. 

(Continued  from  page  391.) 

Besides  the  class  of  those  who  professedly  reject 
revelation,  there  is  another,  and  that  also,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  an  increasing  one,  which  may  be  called  the 
class  of  half-unbelievers,  who  are  to  be  found  in  va- 
rious degrees  of  approximation  to  a  state  of  absolute 
infidelity.  The  system  (if  it  deserves  the  name)  of 
these  men  is  grossly  irrational.  Hearing  many  who 
assert,  and  many  who  deny,  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
and  not  reflecting  seriously  enough  to  consider  that 
it  must  be  either  true  or  false,  they  take  up  a  strange 
sort  of  middle  opinion  of  its  qualified  truth.  They 
conceive  that  there  must  be  something  in  it,  though 
by  no  means  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  pushed  by 
orthodox  Christians.  They  grant  the  reality  of 
future  punishment,  and  even  that  they  themselves,  if 
grossly  immoral,  cannot  altogether  expect  to  escape 
it ;  yet,  "  they  trust  it  will  not  be  so  hard  with  them 
as  the  churchmen  state  :"  and,  though  disbelieving 
almost  every  material  doctrine  which  Christianity 
contains,  they  by  no  means  conceive  themselves  to 
be  enlisted  under  the  banners  of  infidelity,  or  to  have 
much  cause  for  apprehension  respecting  the  final  issue 
of  their  doubts. 

But  let  these  men  be  reminded,  that  there  is  no 
middle  way.  If  they  can  be  prevailed  to  look  into 
their  Bible,  and  do  not  make  up  their  minds  absolutely 
to  reject  its  authority,  they  must  admit,  that  there  is 
no  ground  whatever  for  this  vain  hope,  which  they 
suffer  themselves  to  indulge,  of  escaping  but  with  a 
slight  measure  of  punishment.  Nor  let  them  think 
their  guilt  inconsiderable.  Is  it  not  grossly  criminal, 
to  trifle  with  the  long  suffering  of  God,  to  despise 
alike  his  invitations  and  his  threatenings,  and  the 
ofl^er  of  his  spirit,  and  the  precious  blood  of  the  Re- 
deemer.' Sure  we  are  that  this  is  the  Scripture 
estimate  of  their  conduct:  "How  shall  we  escape  if 
v/e  neglect  so  great  salvation  ?"  It  shall  be  more 
tolerable  for  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  in  the  day  of 
judgment,  than  for  them  who  voluntarily  shut  their 
eyes  against  that  full  light,  which  the  bounty  of 
heaven  has  poured  out  upon  them.  These  half-un- 
believers, are  even  more  reprehensible  than  down- 
right sceptics,  for  remaining  in  this  state  of  careless 
uncertainty,  without  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  revelation.  The  probability 
which  they  admit,  that  it  may  be  true,  impresses  on 
them  an  additional  and  an  undeniable  obligation  to 
inquiry.  But  both  to  them  and  to  decided  sceptics  it 
must  be  plainl}'  declared,  that  they  are  in  these  days 
less  excusable  than  ever,  for  not  looking  into  the 
grounds  and  proofs  on  which  the  truth  of  Christianity 
is  established  :  for  never  before  were  these  so  plainly, 
and  at  so  easy  a  rate  offered  to  the  consideration  of 
mankind.  Through  the  bounty  of  Providence,  the 
widely  spreading  poison  of  infidelity  has  in  our  days 
been  opposed  by  more  numerous  and  more  powerful 
antidotes.  One  of  these  has  has  already  been  pointed 
out  :*  and  it  should  be  matter  of  farther  gratitude  to 
every  real  Christian,  that  in  the  very  place  on  which 
modern  infidelity  has  displayed  the  standard  of  vic- 
tory, a  warrior  in  the  service  of  religion,  a  man  of  the 
most  acute  discernment  and  profound  research,  has 
been  raised  up  by  Providence  to  quell  their  triumph.t 
He  was  soon  taken  from  us  ;  but  happily  for  him 
and  for  ourselves,  not  till  he  had  announced,  that 
like  the  magi  of  old,  he  had  seen  the  star  of  Christ 
in  the  east,  and  had  fallen  down  and  worshipped  him. 
*  ^  *  *  ^  * 

Henceforth  let  all  objectors  against  Christianity, 
on  the  ground  of  its  being  disproved  by  the  oriental 
records,  be  put  to  silence.  The  strength  of  their  cause 
consisted  in  their  ignorance,  and  in  our  own,  of  ori- 
ental learning.    They  availed  themselves  for  a  while 


*  A.  Fuller. 

The  author's  note.  +  It  is  almost  superfluous  to 
state,  that  Sir  William  Jones  is  here  meant,  who,  from 
the  testimony  borne  to  his  extraordinary  talents  by 
Sir  John  Shore,  (now  Lord  Teignmouth)  in  his  first 
address  to  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Calcutta,  appears 
to  have  been  a  man  of  most  extraordinary  genius  and 
astonishing  erudition. 


Last  Wills. — There  exists  in  the  minds 
of  many  people — otherwise  well  disposed — a 
singular  and  unaccountable  objection  of  the 
disposition  of  their  property  by  will.  In  some 
it  appears  to  be  the  influence  of  an  idle  super- 
stition, as  the  harbinger  of  their  own  death. 
An  idea  certainly  likely  to  be  realized  if  defer- 
red until  affected  by  violent  illness.  In  these 
circumstances,  the  mere  agitation  arising  from 
a  sense  of  neglected  duty,  in  the  exertion  of 
repairing  it,  may  very  naturally  involve  dan- 
gerous results.  But  he  must  be  of  a  very 
weak  mind  who  supposes  that  the  disposition 
of  property  in  one  instrument  is  more  likely  to 
anticipate  his  hour,  than  a  sale  of  it  in  another. 

To  make  a  will  is  in  the  cases  of  most  men  a 
matter  of  positive  duty.  And  as  such  Wesley 
frequently  enforced  it  upon  his  hearers.  It  is 
said  that  on  one  occasion  he  so  wrought  upon 
the  conscience  of  one  of  his  congregation,  that 
he  went  home  with  a  resolution  instantly  to 
repair  his  neglect.  And  the  excitement  of  his 
feelings  operated  so  powerfully  upon  him,  then 
being  in  a  weak  state  of  health,  that  death 
overtook  him  before  he  had  accomplished  his 
purpose. 

That  the  making  of  a  last  will  is  a  religious 
duty,  no  one  of  course  can  uphold;  but  that  it 
may  become  a  duty,  and  that  its  neglect  may 
be  in  the  highest  degree  criminal,  are  con- 
siderations which  deeply  affect  every  man. 
Indeed  we  can  conceive  of  very  few  cases  in 
which  a  man's  duty  in  life  can  be  regarded  as 
fulfilled,  if  this  be  neglected.  The  case  of  a 
father,  a  widower,  with  only  one  child,  and  a 
moderate  fortune,  may  seem  to  be  that  in  which 
a  testamentary  disposition,  or  limitation  of  the 
property  is  useless;  and  yet  it  may  be  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  habits,  sex,  disposition,  and 
qualities  of  the  offspring,  do  not  render  an 
omission  of  such  disposal  as  may  secure  him 
from  probable  evils,  an  obligation  incumbent 
on  the  parent. 

Few  men  can  make  their  own  wills,  and 
perhaps  none  ought  to  attempt  it  without  re- 
ference to  counsel,  even  in  cases  where  there 
are  no  complicated  bequests,  and  where  the 
testator  understands  his  own  intentions,  a 
matter  by  no  means  of  universal  occurrence. 
There  are  many  peculiarities  relating  to  exe- 
cution which  can  be  known  only  to  a  profes- 
sional man.  Sir  W.  Blackstone,  we  believe, 
recommends  to  medical  and  clerical  persons, 
the  instruction  of  themselves  in  the  drafting  of 
wills,  so  that,  when  in  extremis,  the  dying  per- 
son may  not  really  be  inops  concilii. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  is  an 
advantage  to  professional  men  that  they  should 
be  employed  to  make  wills.  As  a  matter  of 
compensation  it  is  of  small  consideration.  As 
a  matter  of  labour  and  concoction  frequently 
of  great  difficulty.  Few  disputes  grow  out  of 
wills  drawn  up  by  lawyers.  Few  quarrels 
indeed  ever  occur  after  application  to  a  lawyer 
of  any  respectability  in  the  first  instance  for 
advice;  but,  in  general,  men  work  themselves 
into  a  dispute,  and  when  interest,  self  love,  and 
the  pride  of  opinion,  are  fully  excited  on  both 


Eruption  of  Mount  ^Etna. — We  trans- 
late from  a  Bordeaux  paper  the  following 
account  of  the  late  terrible  eruption  of  Mount 
iEtna,  which  occurred  about  the  middle  of  May. 
The  number  of  lives  lost  is  not  stated,  but  must 
have  been  very  great. 

The  terrible  explosion  which  opened  seven 
craters  of  the  volcano  at  once,  has  destroyed 
eight  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
mountain,  to  which  neither  the  lava  nor  the  fire 
ever  extended  before.  All  the  buildings  have 
disappeared  under  the  heaps  of  calcined 
stones  and  burning  cinders,  which  were  thrown 
from  these  new  openings  of  iEtna.  Notwith- 
standing the  frightful  detonation  which  announ- 
ced beforehand  the  approach  of  the  catastrophe, 
the  inhabitants  remained  in  their  dwellings, 
considering  themselves  safe  on  account  of  the 
distance,  which  had  preserved  them  in  all 
preceding  eruptions,  however  violent.  In  the 
destruction  of  these  villages  and  the  neighbour- 
ing hamlets,  perished  a  great  many  victims, 
both  men  and  animals.  On  the  24th  of  May 
the  consumed  edifices  were  still  smoking,  and 
these  unhappy  places  were  inaccessible  on 
account  of  the  heat  which  was  given  out  from 
the  cinders,  stones  and  lava,  with  which  they 
were  covered.  It  was  not  until  the  eighth  day 
after  the  disaster,  that  it  was  possible  to  ap- 
proach for  the  purpose  of  affording  any  suc- 
cour. But  the  search  was  entirely  useless. 
Never  was  a  calamity  more  terrible,  more 
unexpected,  or  more  general.  The  shores  of 
Calabria,  and  some  parts  of  Italy,  lying  in  the 
current  of  the  wind  which  blew  on  that  disas- 
trous night,  were  covered  with  the  same  kind 
of  ashes  under  which  the  places  in  the  vicinity 
of  ^tna  were  buried.  Sicily  will  long  remem- 
ber this  disaster,  which  has  devastated  the 
richest  and  most  fertile  country  in  the  world. 

Genius  of  Temperance. 

Juvenile  Magnanimity. — A  lad  was  re- 
cently called  before  the  police  court  for  throw- 
ing a  stone  which  struck  a  little  girl  in  the 
eye.  The  respectability  of  the  parties  excited 
considerable  interest,  and  drew  many  persons 
to  hear  the  examination.  The  boy  was  bound 
to  appear  at  the  municipal  court,  and  Col.  M. 
was  engaged  as  his  counsel.  Soon  after  the 
examination,  another  boy,  about  twelve  years 
of  age,  called  on  the  counsellor  aforesaid,  and 

asked,  "Sir,  are  you  engaged  to  defend  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  am.  Why  do  you  ask  ?"  To  which 
the  little  fellow  replied,  with  honesty  worthy  of 
his  immortal  grandfather,  "  Because,  sir,  I 
threw  the  stone,  and  cannot  suffer  a  com- 
rade to  be  punished  for  a  crime  of  my  own 
commission.  "  "Well  done.  You  area  fine  boy. 

What  is  your  name  ?"    "  My  name  is   

 ."  "Well,"  said  the  counsellor,  admiring 

the  nobleheartedness  of  the  lad,  "  will  you  tell 
the  county  attorney  that  you  committed  the 
act  ?"  "  Yes,  sir,"  said  he,  and  immediately 
went  to  Colonel  Austin's  office  for  that  purpose. 
The  friends  of  the  injured  girl,  on  learning 
these  particulars,  declined  taking  any  farther 
steps  on  the  premises. — Boston  Commentator. 
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of  our  being  in  a  state  of  darkness  ;  but  the  light  of 
day  has  at  length  broken  in  upon  us,  and  exposed  to 
deserved  contempt  their  superficial  speculations. 

The  infatuation  of  these  unbelievers  would  be  less 
striking,  if  they  were  able  altogether  to  decline 
Christianity;  and  were  at  liberty  to  relinquish  their 
pretensions  to  its  rewards,  on  condition  of  being 
exempted  from  its  punishments. 

But  that  is  not  the  case  ;  they  must  stand  the  risk 
of  the  encounter,  and  their  eternal  happiness  or 
misery  is  suspended  upon  the  issue.  What  must  be 
the  emotion  of  these  men,  on  first  opening  their  eyes 
in  the  world  of  spirits,  and  of  being  convinced  too 
late,  of  the  awful  reality  of  their  impending  ruin 
May  the  mercy  and  the  power  of  God  awaken  them 
from  their  desperate  slumber,  while  life  is  yet  spared, 
and  there  is  yet  space  for  repentance ! 


For  ihe  Friend 

THE  TEN  LETTERS. 

During  the  stormy  period  of  religious  con- 
troversy which  preceded  the  fornnal  secession 
of  the  Hicksites  from  the  Society  of  Friends, 
a  pamphlet  was  issued  from  the  press,  hearing 
the  following  title:  "  Observations  on  the  Ser- 
mons of  Ehas  Hicks  in  several  Letters  to  him, 
with  some  introductory  remarks  addressed  to 
the  junior  Members  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
By  a  Demi-Quaker. 

"  To  expect  that  we  should  be  informed  of  the  di- 
vine economy  with  the  same  distinctness  as  of  our 
own  duty,  would  be  a  piece  of  arrogance  above  ordi- 
nary."— Burgh. 

"  Dim,  as  the  borrowed  beams  of  moon  and  stars 
To  lonely,  weary,  wandering  travellers. 
Is  reason  to  the  soul :  and  as  on  high 
Those  rolling  fires  discover  but  the  sky, 
Not  light  us  here  ;  so  reason's  glimmering  ray 
Was  lent,  not  to  assure  our  doubtful  way. 
But  guide  us  upward  to  a  better  day.'" — Dryden." 

When  this  work  was  first  published  we  de- 
rived much  satisfaction  from  the  perusal  of  it 
and  readily  perceived  that  it  was  the  produc- 
tion of  no  ordinary  mind.    It  is  valuable  not 
only  for  the  able  manner  in  which  it  exposes 
the  absurdity  and  contradictions  contained  in 
Elias  Hicks'  sermons,  but  for  the  practical 
hints  which  are  suggested  to  the  consideration 
of  those  who  have  not  followed  the  "  cunningly 
devised  fables"  of  the  present  day.    As  the 
edition  published  was  but  small,  and  the  circu- 
lation of  course  limited,  we  apprehend  that 
advantages  would  arise  from  reprinting  the  let- 
ters in  the  columns  of  "The  Friend,"  and  calling 
its  readers  to  a  serious  consideration  of  their  va- 
luable contents.  We  accordingly  commence  to- 
day with  the  "Introductory  remarks  addressed 
to  the  junior  members  ofthe  Society  of  Friends." 
The  intelligent  author  touches  with  peculiar 
force  on  the  dangers  resulting  from  an  uncon- 
trolled ministry,  on  the  important  institution 
of  eldership,  and  its  intimate  connection  with 
the  preservation  and  welfare  of  our  religious 
Society.    Long  experience  has  confirmed  the 
truth  ofthe  observations  ho  makes,  and  estab- 
lishes the  fact,  that  a  sound  and  healthy  condi- 
tion in  the  ministry,  and,  of  course,  in  tlic  body 
at  large,  is  greatly  promoted  by  the  lionest 
Christian  labours  and  example  of  those  who 
fill  the  responsible  station  of  ciders.    In  this 
view  ofthe  subject,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  se 
rious  importance,  not  only  that  meetings  should 
earnestly  seek  for  divine  aid  and  direction  in 
making  choice  of  such  persons,  but  that  those 
who  are  appointed  should  faithfully  fulfil  the 


trust  reposed  in  them,  and  by  humble  watch- 
fulness live  so  loose  from  the  world  and  its  va- 
ious  entanglements  as  to  be  good  ensamples 
to  the  flock.    There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that 
much  of  the  infidelity  which  overspread  the 
Society,  and  shook  our  religious  institutions  to 
their  very  basis,  owed  its  currency  to  the  want 
of  faithfulness  on  the  part  of  elders,  in  admon- 
ishing and  restraining  those  ministers  whose 
restless  and  ambitious  spirits  longed  to  be  dis- 
tinguished by  "  appearing  wise  above  what  is 
written,  and  telling  some  new  thing."    Had  a 
proper  religious  control  been  exercised  over 
such,  when  the  first  aberration  from  the  path 
of  humble  obedience  was  perceived,  the  evil 
might  never  have  lisen  to  the  alarming  height 
which  it  did,  and  perhaps  the  individuals  them- 
selves might  have  been  rescued  from  the  snares 
of  the  wicked  one.  And  although,  through  the 
mercy  and  provideiice  of  that  gracious  Being 
who  controlleth  the  course  of  events,  we  have 
been  in  great  measure  delivered  from  the  over 
flowing  scourge,  the  past  events  ought  to  serve 
as  a  salutary  warning,  and  animate  every  class 
in  Society  to  increased  vigilance  and  faithful 
ness  in  the  discharge  of  our  social  and  religi- 
ous duties,  lest,  having  escaped  one  snare,  a 
state  of  lukewarmness  be  indulged,  and 
worse  evil  overtake  us." 

The  dignity  and  authority  of  the  elderships 
ought  ever  to  be  regarded,  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  accounted  worthy  to  participate  in  its 
high  duties,  by  a  religious  engagement  to  do 
nothing  inconsistent  with  the  sacred  character 
of  the  office,  but  to  fulfil  its  functions  in  confor 
mify  with  the  Scripture  exhortation,"  Feed  the 
flock  of  God  which  is  among  you,  taking  the 
oversight  thereof,  not  by  constraint,  but  will 
ingly;  not  for  filthy  lucre,  but  of  a  ready  mind 
neither  as  being  lords  over  God's  heritage,  but 
as  ensamples  to  the  flock;  and  when  the  chief 
Shepherd  shall  appear,  ye  also  shall  receive  a 
crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not  away:"  and  also 
by  the  youth  paying  that  deference  and  respect 
which  are  due  to  those  who  rule  well,  remem- 
bering the  injunction  of  an  inspired  apostle 
"Ye  younger,  submit  yourselves  unto  the  elder 
yea,  all  of  you  be  subject  one  to  another,  and 
be  clothed  with  humility." 

The  advice  addressed  by  the  author  to  our 
junior  members  in  relation  to  the  attendance 
of  meetings  for  discipline,  and  the  duties  they 
have  to  perform  in  them,  we  affectionately  re 
commend  to  the  observance  of  our  youth.  We 
believe  many  of  them  are  not  aware  of  the 
loss  they  sustain,  by  withdrawing  themselves 
from  the  little  portion  of  service  which  they 
may  be  qualified  to  perform;  nor  how  muc 
their  absence  from  those  meetings  and  the 
want  of  lively  interest  in  their  concerns,  ope 
rate  aa  a  discouragement  to  their  elder  bre 
tliren,  on  whose  shoulders  the  burden  and  care 
of  Society  devolve. 

It  is  a  very  erroneous  sentiment,  but  one 
which  too  often  influences  the  conduct 
young  persons,  that  the  aged  and  elder  Friends 
are  disposed  to  keep  them  at  a  distance  and 
treat  them  with  reservo.  This  idea  produces 
a  shyness  in  the  youth  which  leads  them  to 
avoid  the  society  of  exemplary  Friends,  whose 
mature  age  and  religious  experience  would 
have  a  salutary  influence  in  curbing  the  sallies 


of  youth,  and  moderating  its  impetuosity  ^ 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  subdued  spirits 
of  the  elder  Friends  would  be  cheered  and  ani- 
mated by  the  sprightliness  and  zeal  of  youth. 
We  allude  now  to  social  intercourse  mainly, 
but  under  the  regulating  influence  of  religious 
feeling,  the  same  happy  effects  would  result 
from  a  more  constant  intercourse  between  the 
different  classes  of  society  in  our  meetings  for 
discipline.  So  far  as  we  have  had  opportunity 
for  judging,  from  some  years  of  observation, 
we  believe  there  is  a  feeling  of  cordial  and  af- 
fectionate interest  for  the  youthful  members  of 
Society  cherished  among  those  of  riper  3'ears, 
and  we  wish  it  increased  ;  we  desire  to  see 
our  youth  seeking  the  company  of  those  who 
are  older  than  themselves,  and  passing  their 
time  in  sensible  and  instructive  converse,  in- 
stead of  wasting  so  much  of  it  in  light  and 
trivial  discourse,  which  cannot  but  make  work 
for  bitter  repentance,  in  years  that  are  to  come. 

To  the  Junior  Members  ofthe  Society  of 
Friends. 

The  situation  in  which  the  Society  of  Friends 
has  of  late  been  placed,  has,  1  have  no  doubt, 
attracted  the  attention  of  all  its  members;  and 
that  even  those  among  you  who  have  not  been  in 
the  habit  of  attending  its  meetings  for  discip- 
line, are  no  strangers  to  their  proceedings, 
although  you  have  not  yet  felt  it  your  duty  to 
take  any  part  in  them  :  And  to  you  more 
especially  I  submit  the  observations  contained 
in  the  following  letters. 

When  in  my  early  days  I  sometimes  attended 
these  meetings,  my  mind  was  filled  with  ad- 
miration at  the  harmony  and  prudence  with 
which  their  afl^airs  were  conducted,  and  that 
genuine  Christian  forbearance,  one  with  ano- 
ther, which  enabled  them  to  triumph  over  all 
the  difficulties  which  are  imposed  by  conflicting 
opinions,  and  generally  to  unite  in  the  adoption 
of  such  measures  as  true  wisdom  dictated  ;  and 
it  was  gratifying  to  me  to  observe  that  it  was, 
to  other  sects,  a  subject  of  wonder,  how  any 
numerous  association  could  conduct  their  bu- 
siness without  the  intervention  of  votes  or 
other  substitutes,  to  ascertain  the  opinions  of 
the  majority  of  the  assembly. 

The  form  is,  I  have  no  doubt,  yet  preserved, 
and  the  language  of  forbearance  and  humility 
retained  by  many  who  in  their  hearts  entertain 
far  different  feeUngs;  and  the  proceedings  have 
in  several  instances  proved,  that  the  spirit 
which  formerly  pervaded  these  assemblies,  no 
longer  prevails  in  some  of  them. 

Why  this  great  change  has  taken  place,  will 
no  doubt  be  ascribed  to  different  causes  by  the 
parties  more  immediately  interested :  an  im- 
partial spectator  may  form  conclusions  diflferent 
iiom  many  of  them,  and  may  be  permitted  to 
ask,  whether  the  leading  causes  may  not  have 
been  produced  by  some  of  that  class,  to  whom 
the  great  majority  of  the  members  of  the  So- 
ciety look  for  instruction. 

The  situation  of  a  Christian  teacher  is  of 
awful  responsibility,  and  in  the  Society  of 
Friends  peculiarly  beset  with  dangers,  not  only 
because  of  the  high  claim  on  which  their  min- 
istry is  founded,  and  which  seems  to  require  a 
degree  of  unremitting  watchfulness  with  which 
it  is  difficult  for  a  man  to  comply;  but  also, 
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because  it  requires  a  constant  attention  to 
keeping  the  mind  in  that  state  of  lowliness  and 
humility,  which  can  alone  preserve  them  from 
mistaking  the  wanderings  of  the  imagination 
for  a  call  of  duty;  and  from  those  feelings 
which  lead  them  to  seek  after  the  applause  of 
men.  Hence  it  must  necessarily  follow,  that 
but  few  among  them  are  always  preserved  in 
such  a  state  of  mind,  as  not  to  require  the 
caution  and  advice  of  their  friends  :  and  con- 
sequently, that  some  portion  of  the  Society 
must  be  selected  to  watch  over  their  conduct; 
and  as  this  is  an  office  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance to  their  well  being,  the  greatest  care 
ought  to  be  observed  in  the  appointment.  The 
elders  are  the  depositories  of  this  power,  so 
essential  to  the  very  existence  of  the  Society; 
and  as  the  most  prudent  and  cautious  use  of  it 
cannot  always  prevent  the  objects  of  their 
attention  from  feelings  of  resentment,  so  it  will 
naturally  follow,  that  those  to  whom  the  exer- 
cise of  it  is  most  necessary,  will  always  be  the 
most  zealous  in  abridging  it. 

This  impatience  of  control  is  increased  by  a 
ranting  spirit  which  seems  of  late  to  have  in- 
fected a  portion  of  the  Society,  and  which,  in 
its  consequences,  is  always  more  injurious  than 
infidelity  itself;  and  generally  arises  from  a 
restlessness  of  disposition,  which,  not  content 
with  the  measure  of  light  which  may  have  been 
imparted,  is  always  aspiring  after  greater 
things.  It  arises  from  a  desire  after  distinction; 
and  as  this  disposition  must  prevent  a  growth 
in  genuine  religion,  the  delusions  of  self-love 
easily  enable  a  man  to  substitute  his  own  ima- 
ginations for  revelations;  and  as  every  passion 
is  strengthened  by  indulgence,  he  proceeds 
from  one  step  to  another,  until  he  fancies  him- 
self under  the  constant  and  peculiar  guidance 
of  the  spirit,  not  only  in  his  religious  duties, 
but  in  all  the  temporal  concerns  of  life.  It  na- 
turally follows,  that  when  he  has  persuaded 
himself  that  he  is  thus  gifted  and  endowed,  he 
will  feel  himself  above  the  advice  of  men,  and 
regard  all  regulations  which  may  have  a  ten- 
dency to  restrain  his  wanderings,  as  obstructing 
him  in  his  duties,  and  it  will  be  one  of  his 
favourite  objects  to  relieve  himself  from  all 
control.  How  individuals  actuated  by  such 
passions  can  subject  the  minds  of  others  to  their 
illusions,  would  indeed  be  wonderful,  did  not 
history  furnish  sufficient  proof  that  it  is  difficult 
to  calculate  too  largely  on  the  credulity  of  a 
portion  of  mankind. 

Whenever  this  disposition  of  mind  is  dis- 
covered, especially  in  any  part  of  the  ministry, 
every  reflecting  member  of  Society  must  per- 
ceive the  necessity  of  adopting  means  to  prevent 
the  injurious  consequences  of  it ;  and  as  that 
duty  more  especially  devolves  on  the  elders, 
(who  are,  and  always  have  been,  the  true  and 
efficient  support  of  the  Society,)  they  soon 
become  objects  of  dislike  to  the  sublimated 
spirits  opposed  to  them,  and  the  diminution  of 
their  power  and  authority,  the  first  and  favou- 
rite scheme. 

That  they  will  not  succeed,  I  am  fully  per- 
suaded ;  because  I  think  it  must  be  evident  to 
every  unclouded  mind,  that  without  such  salu- 
tary interference  as  they  often  find  it  necessary 
to  exercise,  all  order  and  propriety  would  be 
banished  from  the  Society. 


Cunning  is  not  more  inconsistent  with  fana- 
ticism, than  it  is  with  lunacy  ;  for  however 
perverted  the  mind  may  be  in  relation  to  par- 
ticular subjects,  we  often  see  individuals  in 
both  situations,  adopting  the  most  plausible 
means  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  most 
irrational  objects.  It  is  not  therefore  to  be 
expected  that  any  attempts  will  be  made  totally 
to  abolish  the  eldership:  such  a  proposal  would 
hardly  be  successful  ;  but  if  Tneans  are  found 
to  render  that  body  less  independent,  and  to 
diminish  the  weight  and  authority  which  they 
have  long  and  deservedly  possessed,  it  may 
subserve  the  cause,  and  lead  to  ultimate  success 
in  their  projects  :  and  here,  if  any  where,  the 
danger  seems  to  be.* 

It  is  with  this  disposition  that  such  extra- 
ordinary solicitude  has  been  manifested,  to 
induce  the  youth  of  the  Society  and  others  of 
its  members,  who  had  before  silently  attended 
to  its  proceedings,  to  take  part  in  its  delibera- 
tions, and  to  flatter  them  into  a  belief  that  they 
are  qualified  to  administer  to  its  afiairs  and 
direct  its  proceedings;  instead  of  recommending 
an  endeavour  to  discipline  the  mind  to  the 
weighty  business  of  the  Society,  and  cautioning 
them  against  indulging  a  spirit  of  judging  with- 
out a  serious  and  solemn  consideration  of  the 
subject;  and  against  interrupting  the  business 
by  their  councils,  unless  it  is  under  a  solemn 
impression  of  duty. 

The  effect  has  been  such  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, and  was  probably  intended.  Individuals 
who  had  before  taken  no  part  in  the  deli- 
berations of  the  Society,  and  who  (however 
respectable  in  life)  had  never  evinced  that 
disposition  of  mind  which  had  before  been 
thought  a  necessary  quahfication  of  an  active 
member,  are  now  among  the  most  busy;  and 
some  of  the  younger  portion  of  the  Society, 
forgetting  that  modesty  is  the  most  becoming 
ornament  of  youth,  are  found  opposing  their 
unripe  notions  with  unhesitating  pertinacity,  to 
the  wisdom  and  experience  of  age. 

Under  these  circumstances  is  it  not  proper 
for  you  to  consider  whether  you  have  not  a 
part  to  act  ?  "When  you  look  back  to  the  his- 
tory of  your  Society  and  consider  its  admirable 
organization  ;  and  when  you  reflect  on  the 
respectable  standing,  to  which  the  unosten- 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  been  informed 
that  this  attempt  has  actually  been  made  in  the 
yearly  meetings  in  Philadelphia  and  New- York, 
under  the  pretext  of  a  necessity  of  subjecting  all 
important  appointments  to  change  at  stated  periods. 
No  measure  could  be  devised  more  injurious  to  the 
Society,  and  every  friend  to  its  welfare  must  rejoice 
that  it  was  rejected.  I  know  there  are  many  very 
pious  labourers  in  the  ministry  of  this  people,  yet  I 
think  it  must  be  evident  to  every  observing  mind,  that 
there  never  was  a  period  since  the  existence  of  the 
Society,  in  which  there  was  a  greater  necessity  of  un- 
remitting watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  elders;  and 
tliat  so  far  from  its  being  expedient  to  diminish  their 
control,  it  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  rendered  more 
efficient.  There  is  a  spirit  now  abroad,  which,  if  not 
checked,  will  devastate  this  Society.  Who  would  be 
the  principal  agents  is  not  for  me  to  say;  but  one 
thing  is  certain,  that  if  there  is  any  disposition  on  the 
part°of  its  ministers  to  relieve  themselves  from  this 
control,  it  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  it. 
Such  a  disposition  must  proceed  from  a  mind  not 
imbued  with  true  Christian  humility,  but  presumptu- 
ously confident  in  itself.  It  is  spiritual  pride,  than 
which  nothing  is  more  injurious  and  odious  in  a 
Christian  professor. 


tatious  propriety  by  which  all  its  transaction^ 
have  been  governed,  has  raised  it ;  you  must 
be  impressed  with  an  honest  zeal  for  its  welfare, 
and  that  reverence  which  every  ingenuous 
mind  feels  for  the  institutions  and  practices  of 
their  ancestors,  strengthened  as  it  is  in  this  case 
by  the  best  of  all  tests,  a  long  experience,  must 
induce  you  to  oppose  the  innovations  of  the 
restless  agitators  of  the  present  day:  and  your 
good  sense  will,  I  trust,  enable  you  to  distin- 
guish between  true  religion  and  fanaticism, 
and  not  permit  you  to  lose  your  reverence  for 
the  one,  in  contemplating  the  wild  deformity  of 
the  other. 

And  perhaps  you  may  be  induced  to  beheve 
that  your  attendance  at  the  meetings  for  dis- 
cipline, may  not  be  without  its  use;  that  your 
presence  may  not  give  additional  strength  and 
encouragement  to  the  long  tried  standard 
bearers,  and  though  you  may  not  feel  your- 
selves called  upon  to  take  a  very  active  part  in 
their  deliberations,  your  example  may  be  of  use 
to  some  of  those  forward  spirits,  who,  whatever 
may  be  their  exterior  appearance,  are  less 
qualified  for  the  important  business  than  many 
of  yourselves. 

I  know  there  are  individuals  in  every  stage 
of  life,  who  judge  of  preaching  as  others  do  of 
music,  by  the  concord  of  sweet  sounds;  and 
who  are  convinced  more  by  the  harmony  of  a 
well  turned  sentence,  than  by  the  sentiment  it 
is  intended  to  convey;  whose  religion  is  founded 
on  sensation  rather  than  reflection,  and  is  an 
affair  of  feeling  instead  of  a  deliberate  sense  of 
duty.  To  these  I  have  nothing  to  say.  My 
endeavour  has  been  to  show  the  inconsistencies 
into  which  men  are  led,  by  unfounded  pre- 
tensions to  a  state  of  perfectability,*  and  an 
acquaintance  with  the  inscrutable  workings  of 
P:Ovidence,  (which  all  experience  proves  to  be 
unattainable  by  man;)  to  show  that  such  lofty 
aspirations  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  ge- 
nuine principles  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ; 
and  that  it  is  by  a  submissive  acquiescence  in 
the  measure  of  knowledge  communicated,  and 
an  anxious  endeavour  to  fulfil  the  obligations  it 
imposes,  rather  than  by  curious  researches  into 
hidden  things,  that  we  best  perform  our  duties 
here;  and  as  no  intelligent  mind  among  you 
can  believe  that  the  suggestions  of  infinite 
wisdom  are  ever  contradictory,  it  was  part  of 
my  plan  to  show  the  inconsistencies  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  great  leader  of  the  illuminati 
of  your  Society. 

If  I  have  succeeded  in  this,  and  to  your  de- 
liberate examination  I  submit  it,  my  task  is 
accomplished;  for  if  we  are  permitted  to  judge 
of  the  sermons  as  the  arguments  of  a  simple 
individual,  sure  I  am,  there  are  none  among 


*  Perfection,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  understood 
by  some  people,  frequently  leads  to  great  extravagance 
on  religious  subjects,  by  inducing  men  to  believe 
that  they  have  eradicated  from  their  hearts  every 
propensity  to  evil,  and  have  arrived  at  a  slate  of 
stainless  purity.  There  is  a  great  difference  between 
the  perfection  of  the  Creator  and  man.  The  perfection 
of  man  consists  in  his  possessing  all  that  is  requisite 
to  attain  the  end  of  his  creation;  and  the  proper 
question  for  him  to  consider,  is  not  whether  he  has 
arrived  at  that  perfection  which  is  the  promised  re- 
ward in  another  state  of  being,  but  whether  he  has 
by  careful  diligence  and  attention  secured  for  himself 
that  reward. 
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you  habituated  to  reflection,  who  will  not  dis- 
cover that  they  abound  with  inconsistencies, 
and  are  totally  irreconcileable  with  reason,  and 
the  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  And  you  must 
unite  with  me  in  lamenting  the  strange  illusion 
which  induced  the  author  of  such  discourses  to 
declare  that  "  he  dare  not  speak  at  random, 
otherwise  he  should  show  that  he  departed  from 
God's  illuminating  spirit. 


I?^DE^E^■DENCE  IN  HUMBLE  iiFE. — Hatem- 
tia,  who  was  one  of  the  most  wealthy  among 
the  Arabians,  was  blessed  with  a  disposition 
that  rendered  him  as  liberal  as  he  was  rich. 
His  alms  were  not  only  bestowed  in  private, 
but  he  made  large  donations  to  such  as  applied 
every  day  for  relief  at  his  gate.  As  liberality 
has  in  general  more  admirers  than  imitators, 
so  the  man  who  possesses  wealth  or  power  is 
rarely  at  a  loss  for  sycophants,  who  offer  up 
their  incense  at  the  shrine  of  adulation.  One 
day  a  friend  of  Hatemtia,  praising  his  gene- 
rosity, said,  "  I  think  there  never  was  a  man 
of  a  more  noble  spirit."  "  I  beg  your  pardon," 
returned  Hatemtia,  "  I  not  long  since  met  a 
poor  fellow  staggering  under  a  bundle  of 
thorns,  which  he  had  been  cutting  for  fire 
wood.  Seeing  his  poverty,  I  asked  him,  why, 
instead  of  labouring  so  hard,  he  did  not  go  to 
the  gate  of  Hatemtia  for  relief?  The  poor  man 
replied,  '  He  who  can  earn  a  morsel  of  bread 
by  his  own  industry,  has  no  need  to  be  obliged 
to  Hatemtia.'  This  man's  mind  was  truly 
noble." 


THli  FRIEND. 

NINTH  3IONTH,  25,  1830. 

Some  weeks  back  was  inserted  a  letter  from 
Elias  Hicks  to  Moses  Brown,  (see  p.  333,)  in 
which  the  subject  of  the  former's  connection 
with,  and  agency  in  the  circulation  of  the 
"  Celestial  Magnet,"  was  introduced.  We 
mentioned  that  not  having  at  that  time  access 
to  the  "  Magnet,"  we  might  embrace  another 
occasion  to  recur  to  it.    A  few  days  ago  the 
volume  (printed  in  1820,)  was  placed  in  our 
hands,  and  to  comply  with  the  above  intima- 
tion, we  have  submitted  to  the  disgusting  task 
of  examining  its  contents.     From  such  an 
incongruous  mass  of  profanity,  infidelity,  fana 
ticism   and  nonsense,  intermixed  with  some 
truths,  it  was  however  no  easy  matter  to  de 
tach  portions  adapted  to  our  purpose,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  convenient  length.  E.  Hicks, 
in  his  letter  to  M.  Brown,  says,  "  As  thou 
alludes  principally  to  Slack's  first  essay  as 
savouring  of  deism  and  infidelity,  I  am  willing 
to  acknowledge  that  I  have  not  been  able  to 
discover  the  least  symptom  of  that  kind  in  that 
essay,  any  more  than  in  the  general  writings 
of  our  primitive  Ericnds."    With  what  pro- 
priety or  respect  for  trutii  he  could  make  this 
assertion,  in  the  face  of  such  paragraplis  as  the 
following  taken  from  Slack's  first  essay,  or 
No.  1,  of  the  "  Celestial  Magnet,'  our  readers 
may  judge. 

Page  20,  "  The  writers  of  the  Scriptures 
themselves  seem  to  have  been  so  fully  im- 


pressed with  an  idea  of  the  inadequacy  of 
language,  to  express  what  even  they  learned  of 
the  character  of  God  from  his  works,  and  of 
the  perishable  nature  of  all  human  signs,  that 
they  referred  their  contemporaries  to  a  period, 
when  they  hoped  that  the  human  species 
would  be  so  enlightened  as  to  lay  them  aside, 
and  individually  fulfil  the  obligations  they  owe 
to  their  Maker,  as  they  are  impressed  upon,  or 
written  in  their  Hearts,  by  a  careful  and  dili- 
gent watch  over  his  movements  about  them, 
and  in  them." 

Pages  23,  24.  "  Those  who  wrote  them 
[the  Scriptures,]  evidently  addressed  them 
either  to  their  own  age  and  nation,  to  certain 
societies,  to  individuals,  or  to  certain  occasions. 
And  if  they  wrote  and  spoke  to  accomplish 
some  object  which  they  then  had  in  view,  when 
that  object  was  accomplished,  their  writing  and 
speaking  had  answered  all  the  end  for  which 
they  intended  them.  To  make  any  further  use 
of  those  writings,  therefore,  otherwise  than  as 
historical,  is  evidently  destroying  their  original 
intention,  as  putting  meanings  to  them  which 
never  entered  the  minds  of  the  authors."  *  *  * 
"  But  if  the  Scriptures  be  the  real  word  or 
will  of  God,  it  ought,  at  least,  to  be  capable 
of  only  one  construction.  Suppose  that  Jesus 
Christ  had  adapted  (as  he  always  did  most 
admirably)  one  of  his  discourses  to  an  audience 
of  a  particular  character,  profession  and  tem- 
per, (say  to  the  class  of  the  Scribes)  whatever 
he  might  say  to  this  class  of  people  in  that  age, 
and  in  those  circumstances,  must  be  very  illy 
fitted  to  the  present  age,  in  which  there  are 
none  of  that  class  of  people  in  existence.  The 
same  observation  is  true  of  nearly  all  the  New 
Testament,  particularly  of  the  Epistles,  which 
were  in  most  cases  private.  No  one  from 
reading  those  Epistles,  can  say  that  the  Apos- 
tles had  the  least  idea  of,  or  made  the  least 
provision  for  their  transmission  to  the  next 
generation." 


P.  25,  26.  "  The  primitive  Christians  knew 
nothing,  or  but  very  little,  about  the  Scriptures, 
They  were  all  guided  by  one  simple  principle 
which  they  sometimes  called  a  good  conscience, 
and  sometimes  the  holy  spirit,  the  word  and 
the  Gospel.  To  trust  to  the  directions  of  this 
was  the  whole  sum  and  substance  of  their  faith. 
This  principle  led  them  to  branch  out  into 
many  inferences,  and  courses  of  reasoning  ; 
but  these  inferences  and  reasonings  were  all 
addressed  to  the  people  of  their  own  age.  But 
men  are  required,  at  the  present  day,  to  believe 
in  tiie  Scriptures  collectively,  as  the  word  of 
God,  that  the  sin  of  Adam  has  depraved  all  his 
posterity,  that  Jesus  is  God,  that  God  pardons 
men  on  account  of  a  few  hours  suffering  of  a 
mere  man,  that  they  must  be  miraculously  con- 
verted, that  men  are  naturally  incapable  of 
serving  their  Maker,  and  many  other  childish, 
yet  savage  opinions,  which  those  who  teach 
them,  no  more  believe,  than  they  do  that  the 
goddess  Diana  fell  down  from  heaven,  into  the 
city  of  Ephesus." 

In  the  subsequent  numbers  of  the  "  Magnet," 
Slack's  infidel  views  are  still  more  fully  deve- 
loped; take  for  example  the  subjoined: 

No.  4,  p.  20.  "  Mark  was,  beyond  all  doubt. 


a  Nazarene;  he  says  nothing  of  the  miraculous 
conception  of  Jesus,  but  almost  places  the 
question  beyond  a  doubt^  that  Jesus  was  born 
like  other  men.  His  account  in  the  fourth 
chapter  of  his  history,  of  the  preaching  of  Jesus 
in  a  synagogue  of  his  own  town  or  country; 
and  of  the  questions  which  arose  among  the 
citizens  of  Nazareth,  mean  a  great  deal.  "  Is 
not  this  the  carpenter,  the  son  of  Joseph  and 
Mary,  the  brother  of  James,  and  Joses,  and 
Juda,  and  Simon  ?  and  are  not  his  sisters  here 
with  us?  And  they  were  offended  at  him." 
Those,  who  asked  these  questions,  knew  Jesus 
as  a  carpenter,  and  they  knew  also  the  whole 
family  so  well  as  to  call  them  by  name.  Would 
such  language  ever  have  been  used  by  people, 
who  believed  in  the  story  which  is  related  about 
the  miraculous  conception  of  Jesus?" 

P.  21.  "Hearsay  evidence  had  a  much 
greater  influence  over  the  minds  of  men  in  that 
age,  than  in  this.  That  story  of  the  miraculous 
conception  of  Jesus,  coming  through  the  chan- 
nel of  hearsay,  might  have  been  adopted  by  a 
historian  with  the  greatest  sincerity  and  honesty, 
and  still  be  incorrect.  A  report  of  that  kind 
once  got  up  in  that  age,  or  in  any  age,  would 
readily  find  children,  old  women,  and  weak 
minded  men  enough,  to  spread  it  as  a  truth." 


The  offering  of  S.  T.  G.  is  not  destitute  of 
merit,  but  is  too  defective  for  insertion. 

To  L.  we  have  to  say,  that  reason  has  been 
given  us  to  expect  an  article  more  full  on  the 
same  topics,  at  least  as  respects  the  first,  which 
is  the  most  important. 


Married. — At  Friends'  meeting-house.  South 
Kingston,  R.  I.  on  the  26th  of  seventh  mo.  Stephen 
A.  Chase,  of  Newmarket,  N.  H.  to  Anne  A.  daugh- 
ter of  James  Robinson,  of  the  former  place. 

Departed  this  hfe,  the  17th  day  of  the  eighth  mo. 
1830,  in  the  62d  year  of  her  age,  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
John  Scholfield,  of  Solebury  township,  Bucks  county. 
Pa.  This  worthy  Friend  was  a  member  and  elder  of 
Buckingham  monthly  meeting  of  Friends ;  she  con- 
tinued firm  in  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  to  the  last,  as  evidently 
appeared  from  her  expressions  on  her  death  bed,  a 
short  time  before  her  decease;  "  Oh,"  she  said,  "what 
will  become  of  those  poor  deluded  people  on  such  a 
time  as  this,  who  deny  the  atonement  and  mediation 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  it  is  my  only 
hope."  She  continued  patient  and  firm  to  the  last, 
and  died  in  peace,  leaving  a  sweetness  on  her  coun- 
tenance which  was  affecting  to  beholders. 


More  than  two  months  since,  we  announced 
that  the  American  Colonization  Society  had 
resolved  to  despatch  a  vessel,  to  convey  one 
hundred  or  more  emigrants  from  Norfolk  to 
Liberia,  on  tlie  13th  of  October  ensuing  ;  but 
we  ought  to  have  added,  that  Elliot  Cresson, 
local  agent  to  the  Society  in  Philadelphia,  is 
the  proper  person  to  whom  contributions  by 
our  fellow  citizens  disposed  to  aid  the  laudable 
entcrprize,  or  applications  for  passage,  should 
be  made:  at  his  residence,^  No.  30,  Sansom 
street. 
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THE  WATCHMAN.   NO  31. 

It  is  related  of  Nathaniel  Green  the  poet, 
who  had  been  educated  as  a  Friend,  that  wliilst 
bathing  in  the  river  Thames  at  London,  some 
rude  boys  in  passing  threw  stones  at  him,  and 
cried  out  Quaker,  which  was  then,  even  more 
than  now,  a  term  of  contempt.  He  afterwards 
complained  of  his  treatment,  and  asked  an  ac- 
quaintance how  it  was  possible  for  the  boys  to 
know  he  was  a  Quaker.  "  Because  you  were 
swimming  against  the  current,"  was  the  witty 
and  sarcastic  reply.  The  jest  was  not  the  less 
true  for  its  pleasantry,  and  was  indeed  one  of 
the  most  concise  and  comprehensive  descrip- 
tions that  could  have  been  given  of  the  position 
taken  by  our  Society.  Its  career  from  that 
day  to  the  present  has  been  a  constant  strug- 
gle against  the  stream  of  fashion,  the  tide  of 
popular  opinion,  and  the  eddies  of  selfish  pas- 
sions and  pursuits.  When  we  call  to  mind 
the  power  of  all  these  counteracting  influences, 
can  we  be  surprised  that  the  Society  at  the 
present  day  is  but  a  handful,  and  that  its  prin- 
ciples have  made  so  sIoav  a  progress  amidst 
the  self-indulgence  of  tranquil  and  prosperous 
times,  compared  with  the  rapidity  of  their  ori- 
ginal diffusion  in  the  midst  of  the  civil  wars 
and  dissentions  of  England  ?  Yet,  if  we  have 
from  this  cause  been  stinted  in  our  numbers, 
we  have  thereby  reaped  benefits  of  inestimable 
value.  It  is  probably  to  this  habit  of  cautious- 
ly examining  prevalent  opinions,  and  of  dis- 
trusting our  own  prepossessions,  that  the  So- 
ciety owes  much  of  its  characteristic  reputa- 
tion. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  system 
has  removed  us  from  the  sphere  of  many  temp- 
tations, and  much  weakened  the  influence  of 
others  to  which  human  nature  is  exposed. 
Our  Society,  however,  is  no  longer  composed 
exclusively,  or  even  chiefly,  of  individuals 
brought  together  by,  and  living  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Our  children  may 
grow  up  to  manhood  mere  nominal  members 
of  the  church,  and  the  true  Quaker  be  thus 
compelled  to  swim  against  the  current  in  his 
own  Society  no  less  than  in  the  world  at  large. 
The  history  of  our  own  times  affords  a  melan- 
choly proof  of  this,  and  should  teach  us  to  be- 
ware among  ourselves  of  the  influence  of  po- 
pular prejudice. 

In  reviewing  the  events  of  the  last  few  years, 


one  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  surprise  at 
the  practical  worthlessness  of  mere  quickness 
of  apprehension  and  ingenuity — those  faculties 
which  commonly  pass  for  talents,  in  preserv- 
ing the  mind  from  error.  There  are  states  of 
public  feeling  in  which  they  do  but  render 
their  possessors  the  more  credulous  and  mis- 
chievous, and  in  which  a  cautious  and  distrustful 
temper — that  good  sense,  which  is,  "  though  no 
science,  fairly  worth  the  seven" — has  to  sus- 
pend its  opinion  or  refuse  its  belief.  Those 
among  us  who  can  call  to  mind  the  progress  of 
opinion  and  prejudice  in  many  of  their  contem- 
poraries, have  thereby  had  an  insight  into  the 
constitution  of  the  human  mind  which  should 
serve  as  a  beacon  to  their  path.  It  was  won- 
derful with  what  facility  men  believed  the  most 
incredible  stories  that  gratified  their  party  thirst. 
The  little  speck  of  suspicion,  not  bigger  than  a 
man's  hand,  was  wafted  by  the  winds,  and  in- 
creased as  it  went,  till  it  became  a  mighty 
cloud,  and  blotted  out  the  face  of  day. 

Those  upon  whom  the  plague  of  the  evil  eye 
had  fallen,  could  see  only  evil  designs  in  all 
that  their  adversaries  did.  Their  very  percep- 
tions and  memory  appeared  to  be  governed 
by  an  elective  affinity  that  rejected  all  that  was 
not  of  its  own  kind.  In  the  ferment  of  such 
agitated  factions,  men  kindle  in  each  others' 
minds  a  feverish  heat;  they  believe  evil  reports 
of  their  opponents,  not  from  actual  knowledge, 
but  because  others  believe,  and  opinions  and 
circumstances  gain  a  value  dependent  upon 
the  estimation  of  the  last  narrator. 

It  is  easy  when  the  mists  of  prejudice  and 
of  passion  have  dispersed,  to  discover  the  er- 
rors into  which  they  have  led  us;  and  it  is  still 
more  easy  for  us  to  perceive  the  injustice  of 
others  from  which  we  have  ourselves  suffered. 
But  to  appreciate  and  to  resist  the  power  of 
that  which  prevails  around  us ;  to  be  able  to 
strip  new  opinions  of  their  allurements,  and  to 
keep  the  head  clear  and  the  passions  cool 
amidst  the  fever  of  popular  excitement — "  this 
is  not  easy."  The  period  in  which  we  live  is 
particularly  fitted  to  excite  such  reflections. 
The  public  mind  is  agitated  on  a  great  variety 
of  subjects.  Questions  that  have  heretofore 
been  only  discussed  in  the  schools  as  mere 
unfruitful  speculations,  are  now  rife  through- 
out the  mass  of  Society,  and  brought  to  bear 
upon  political  events.  A  false  glare  of  free- 
dom is  dazzling  the  perceptions  of  the  multi- 
tude; opinions  harmless  in  an  abstract  and  dis-' 
connected  form,  but  engendering  a  dangerous 
and  pestilential  heat  when  they  foment  in  a 
crowd,  are  threatening  the  very  foundations  of 
social  order.  1  speak  not  more  of  our  own 
country  than  of  others.  It  is  plain  that  the 
world  is  upon  the  eve  of  great  events — that  a 
catastrophe   like   that  already  witnessed  is 


sooner  or  later  to  shake  the  civilized  world  to 
its  centre. 

Should  the  members  of  our  religious  Society 
be  favoured  through  all  the  agitations  of  the 
stormy  period  in  which  we  live,  to  abide,  ac- 
cording to  the  expression  of  the  Psalmist,  in 
the  secret  of  His  presence  from  the  pride  of 
man;  to  keep  directly  in  His  pavilion  from  the 
strife  of  tongues,  what  a  sublime  moral  would 
they  furnish  to  the  world  ! 

The  mild  and  heahng  influences  of  the  gos- 
pel are  indeed  a  more  potent  spell  to  over- 
throw oppression  and  unbind  the  captive,  than 
the  most  frantic  valour  can  command.  This 
will  finally  be  acknowledged  as  an  universal 
truth;  and  the  despised  people  to  whom  its 
keeping  of  latter  times  has  been,  in  the  course 
of  Providence,  entrusted,  will,  if  they  are  true 
to  themselves  and  to  the  cause,  reap  in  time 
the  great  and  glorious  reward  which  awaits 
even  on  this  earth,  those  who  are  faithful  until 
the  end  come. 

FROM  LATE  PAPERS. 

Paces  of  the  Snail. — The  locoraolion  of  animals 
which  have  no  feet,  is  a  curious  subject  of  physiolo- 
gical investigation,  and  has  in  some  instances  well 
rewarded  the  study  of  naturalists.  The  leech,  earth- 
worm, serpents,  &:c.  have  each  their  peculiar  modes  of 
progression  ;  but  the  snail,  as  any  person  may  ob- 
serve, moves  differently  from  all  these,  gliding  along 
without  jerks  or  undulations  in  any  part  of  its  body, 
and  each  point  of  the  surface  advancing  simultane- 
ously ;  for,  the  belly  being  smooth,  with  no  append- 
ages to  perform  the  office  of  feet,  the  whole  body, 
consequently,  moves  at  once.  Mr.  J.  Main,  who  has 
written  an  ingenious  paper  on  this  subject,  has  stu- 
died the  motions  of  the  Limax  maximus,  L.  arter,  L. 
rufus,  and  L.  agrestis ;  and  by  placing  them  on  glass, 
the  muscular  motion  was  remarked  to  be  from  the 
tail  to  the  head,  and,  of  course,  the  movement  can- 
not be  by  impulses.  Mr.  Main  thinks  the  motion  is 
produced  by  the  propelling  force  of  the  slime  pro- 
jected, in  a  retromissive  manner,  from  all  parts  of 
the  body  at  once.  We  think  that  this  explanation, 
if  true,  is  far  from  plausible,  and  we  should  be  more 
disposed  to  refer  to  the  power  of  the  Limaces  of 
forming  their  lower  surface  into  segments  of  circles. 

The  Spider. — A  gentleman  at  Washington  has  pub- 
lished in  the  Intelligencer  the  following  account  of  a 
fact,  which  he  says  can  be  attested  by  many  witnes- 
ses, and  tends  to  corroborate  other  accounts  of  the 
strength  and  sagacity  of  spiders  that  have  been 
thought  incredible. 

On  Friday  last  (1st  inst.)  a  spider  was  discovered 
by  the  workmen  in  the  Rock  Creek  paper  mill,  ap- 
parently in  contact  with  a  small  black  snake  about 
nine  inches  long.  When  first  discovered,  the  snake 
was  snapping  at  the  spider,  and  at  each  snap  or  jump 
of  the  snake,  the  spider  lapped  his  web  round  the 
snake,  and  still  kept  looping  himself  to  his  fastening. 
This  combat  continued  all  day  on  Friday  and  all 
Saturday  until  the  evening,  when  the  spider  com- 
pletely conquered  and  killed  the  snake.  On  Sunday 
(yesterday)  he  had  him  well  lashed  about  the  head, 
middle,  and  tail,  and  had  him  hoisted  eighteen  inches 
up  in  his  web,  where  he  is  now  hanging,  and  the 
spider  feeding  on  him.  What  is  remarkable,  this  spi- 
der is  not  bigger  than  a  common  fly.  They  can  both 
be  seen  in  the  web  at  the  paper  mill. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


For  the  Fiitiid. 

BIBLE  SOCIETIES. 

(Concluded  from  p.  305.) 

From  the  speech  of  the  Hon.  James  Kent, 
at  the  Society's  ninth  anniversary. 

"The  Bible  is  equally  adapted  to  the  wants  and 
infirmities  of  every  human  being'.  It  is  the  vehicle 
of  the  most  awful  truths,  and  which  are  at  the  same 
time  of  universal  application,  and  accompanied  by 
the  most  efficacious  sanctions.  No  other  book  ever 
addressed  itself  so  authoritatively  and  so  pathetically 
to  the  judgment  and  moral  sense  of  mankind.  It 
contains  the  most  sublime  and  fearful  displays  of  the 
attributes  of  that  perfect  Being  who  inliabitelh  eter- 
nity, and  pervades  and  governs  the  universe.  It 
briag's  life  and  immortality  to  light,  which,  until  the 
publication  of  the  gospel,  were  hidden  from  the  scru- 
tiny of  ages.  This  gracious  revelation  of  a  future 
state  is  calculated  to  solve  the  mysteries  of  Provi- 
dence in  the  dispensations  of  tliis  life,  to  reconcile  us 
to  the  inequalities  of  our  present  condition,  and  to 
inspire  unconquerable  fortitude,  and  the  most  ani- 
mating consolation  when  all  other  consolations  fail ; 
in  the  amidst  of  the  abodes  of  age,  disease,  and  sor- 
row ;  and  under  the  pressure  of  the  sharpest  pang  of 
human  miser}-. 

"  The  general  diffusion  of  tlie  Bible  is  the  most  ef- 
fectual way  to  civilize  and  humanize  mankind  ;  to 
purify  and  exalt  the  general  system  of  public  morals ; 
to  give  efficacy  to  the  just  precepts  of  international 
and  municipal  law  ;  to  enforce  the  observance  of  pru- 
dence, temperance,  justice  and  fortitude,  and  to  im- 
prove all  tlie  lelations  of  social  and  domestic  life. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  there  exists  a  system  of 
moral  duties,  which  are  considered  to  be  of  imperfect 
obligation,  because  tiiey  are  not  within  tlie  cogniz- 
ance of  human  laws.  Such,  among-  others,  are  tlie 
duties  of  charity,  benevolence,  gratitude,  the  domes- 
tic affections,  truth,  fidelity,  and  the  love  of  our 
neighbour.  These  are  necessarily  left,  by  human  law- 
givers, in  a  great  degree,  to  the  government  of  con- 
science. But  the  Bible  takes  notice  of  all  such  duties. 
It  most  pointedly  condemns  every  species  of  cruelty, 
unkindness,  uncharitableness,  selfishness,  and  hard- 
ness of  heart,  and  it  comes  in  aid  of  the  civil  law  by 
the  universality  and  the  precision  of  its  commands, 
and  by  the  energy  and  the  severity  of  its  denuncia- 
tions. 

"  Pluman  laws  labour  under  many  great  imperfec- 
tions. They  extend  to  external  actions  only.  They 
cannot  reach  that  catalogue  of  secret  crimes  which 
are  committed  without  any  witness,  save  the  all-see- 
ing eye  of  that  Being  wliose  presence  is  every  where, 
and  whose  laws  reach  the  hidden  recesses  of  vice,  and 
carry  llieir  sanctions  to  the  thouglits  and  intents  of 
the  heart.  In  this  view  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible 
supply  all  the  deficiencies  of  human  laws,  and  lend 
an  essential  aid  to  the  administration  of  justice." 

Mr.  Ellis,  from  the  South  Sea  Island.-,  in  his 
address  before  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  stales: — 

"•  The  first  missionaries  who  reached  their  shores 
found  the  language  of  tliose  islanders  distinguished 
by  its  beauty,  variety,  and  strength;  but,  like  their 
mountains  and  their  valleys,  it  was  uncultivated.  Its 
elements  they  reduced  to  a  system;  books  were  pre- 
pared, and  the  natives  taught  to  read.  Portions  of 
the  Scripture  have  been  translated,  and  not  less  than 
twenty-six  thousand  copies  of  dilfurcnt  parts  of  the 
Kacrcd  volume  liave  been  printed  on  paper  lilierally 
furnisiicd  by  I  lie  Britisli  and  Foreign  Bilile  Society, 
and  distributed  among  tlic  people;  of  wliom,  in  all 
tlic  islands,  there  arc  probably  ten  thousand  capable 
of  reading  in  their  own  language  'tlie  lioly  Kcrip- 
lures,  which  are  able  to  make  them  wise  unto  sal- 
vation.' 

"Time  would  fail  to  tell  the  change  the  Bible  has 
produced  in  the  i.slands  of  the  Southern  Sea;  the 
verdant  landscape,  once  lovely  in  ronianlic  wildness, 
often  now  appears  a  cultivated  garden  ;  the  lowly 
leaf-lhatchcd  liut  is  now  a  neat  and  cheerful  cottage; 
and  the  wanton,  roving,  idle  native,  lias  become  a 
decent,  steady,  and  industrious  member  of  society. 
Domestic  happiness  was  unknown,  and  had  not,  in 


their  language,  a  term  by  which  it  could  be  express- 
ed ;  but  it  now  pervades  the  families,  and  sheds 
around  the  social  circles  its  unnumbered  blessings. 
Their  civil  institutions,  since  the  introduction  of  the 
gospel,  have  undergone  a  change  no  less  surprising. 
Their  government  was  formerly  a  most  cruel  and 
despotic  system,  but  is  now  both  mild  and  equitable. 
A  charter,  or  code  of  laws,  has  been  adopted  by  mu- 
tual agreement  between  the  chiefs  and  ths  people,  by 
which  the  rights  of  person  and  of  property  are  in- 
violably secured  ;  courts  of  justice  are  established  ; 
judges  are  appointed  to  administer  justice  according 
to  the  lav^s,  and  the  trial  by  jury,  with  all  its  ad- 
vantages, is  now  enjoyed  by  the  natives  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands. 

'•  These  happy  changes  in  their  civil  institutions 
have  not  been  produced  by  the  direct  instructions  of 
the  missionaries,  for  they  have  invariably  avoided  all 
interference  witii  the  civil  and  political  usages  of  the 
countries  in  which  they  have  laboured,  and  have  di- 
rected their  attention  to  the  moral  improvement  and 
religious  instruction  of  the  people.  The  alterations 
that  have  taken  place  in  their  political  economy  and 
their  civil  constitution  have  been  but  the  legitimate 
effects  of  the  truth  of  the  Bible  on  their  minds ;  in 
which,  through  all  the  various  relations  they  sustain 
in  civil  society,  they  are  taught  to  '  do  unto  others 
as  they  would  that  others  should  do  unto  them.' 

"  War,  the  delight  of  savages,  has  ceased  ;  its  rava- 
ges have  been  unknown  since  the  principles  of  the 
Bible  have  prevailed  among  the  people ;  and  the  de- 
lightful prediction  of  the  prophet,  that  men  shall 
'  beat  their  swords  into  plough- shares,  and  their 
swords  into  pruning-hooks,'  has  been  more  than  ful- 
filled ;  for  they  have  not  only  converted  their  instru- 
ments of  death  into  implements  of  agriculture,  but 
have  actually  employed  them  in  the  service  of 
the  sanctuary.  The  last  pulpit  that  I  ascended  in 
the  Society  Islands  was  at  Rurutu,  where  the  rails 
connected  with  the  pulpit  stairs  are  formed  of  war- 
riors' spears.  Not  less  striking  and  satisfactory  is  the 
change  in  their  moral  character  and  religious  feel- 
ings. Their  cruel  and  absurd  idolatry  has  been  abol- 
ished. As  a  nation,  they  profess  Christianity ;  and 
many  have  realized  all  the  divine  comfort  it  is  adapt- 
ed to  impart  in  the  solemn  hour  of  death." 

Monthly  Extracts,  January,  1827. 

"  One  storm}-  day,  when  the  tempest  howled,  and 
the  foaming  surf  rolled  dreadfiilly  on  the  shore,  I 
saw  a  canoe  in  distress  outside  the  harbour,  about 
two  miles  from  the  beach.  I  directed  some  natives 
in  the  neighbourhood  to  take  a  large  canoe  and  go 
to  their  assistance.  On  reaching  them  they  found 
the  canoe  full  of  water,  and  the  men  in  the  sea,  sup- 
porting themselves  on  their  paddles,  and  swimming 
toward  the  shore.  They  took  the  natives  on  board 
their  large  canoe,  and  towed  the  small  one  to  the 
beach.  When  they  landed  I  met  them,  and  asked; 
Ihein  if  they  had  been  in  danger  ;  they  said,  'Yes, 
they  were  afraid  of  the  sharks,  and  fearful  lest  their 
canoe  should  sink.'  I  asked  them  what  they  thought 
when  the  sea  began  to  fill  their  canoe.  They  said 
they  thought  of  their  books,  and  were  only  concern- 
ed to  keep  tliein  dry ;  pointing  at  the  same  time  to 
tlie  canoe,  where  their  gospels,  carefully  wrapped  in 
native  clotli,  were  tied  to  tlie  top  of  the  mast,  in  or- 
der to  secure  them  from  the  spray  of  the  sea.  Thus 
their  book,>!  were  preserved,  while  their  apparel  was 
completely  spoiled  by  the  salt  water.  On  another 
occasion,  a  native  of  Hualiino  lay  down  on  his  mat 
in  the  evening,  and,  by  the  light  of  a  rustic  lamp 
made  of  a  cocoa-nutshell,  read  in  one  of  his  books 
till  he  fell  asleep.  The  lamp  burnt  down,  the  house 
took  fire,  and,  awakened  by  the  flames,  he  sprang 
from  his  mat  and  ran  out  of  doors;  in  a  moment  he 
recollected  that  his  book  lay  on  the  mat  where  he 
was  sleeping;  he  rushed  through  the  flames,  and 
though  scorched  in  several  parts  of  his  body,  retreat- 
ed not  till  his  books,  which  were  copies  of  the  gos- 
pels, were  secured.  All  his  other  property  was  con- 
sumed liy  the  devouring  clement." — Address  of  Mr. 
Ellis  from  the  Society  Istunds. 

"  A  young  man  was  found  in  dying  circumstances, 
in  a  dark  back  room.  The  whole  external  scene  was 
that  of  poverty,  aflliction.  and  woe;  but  the  state  of  his 
mind  was  a  foretaste  of  heaven.  All  within  was  calm 


and  happy.  His  hope  was  beyond  the  grave  :  and 
the  peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all  understanding, 
kept  his  heart  and  mind  in  holy  tranquillity  and  joy. 
When  inquiry  was  made  by  what  means  he  had  at- 
tained to  this  happy  state  of  mind,  it  was  ascertained 
that  a  little  girl  of  ten  years  of  age  had  been  accus- 
tomed daily  to  read  to  him  in  a  Bible  which  she  had 
received  from  this  Association.  This  enabled  him 
patiently  to  bear  his  adversity  ;  he  believed  the  word 
of  God,  and  its  holy  influence  imparted  happiness  in 
misery,  riches  in  poverty,  joy  in  sorrow,  and  life  in 
death." — Dudley^s  Analysis,  page  512. 

Dr.  Gregory,  of  tlie  Royal  Military  Acade- 
my, Woolwich,  at  the  fourth  anniversary  of 
the  Blackheath  Bible  Society,  England,  relat- 
ed the  following  fact. 

"  More  thau  tvi'elve  months  ago,  I  went  pursuant 
to  the  request  of  a  poor  but  benevolent  woman  in 
my  neighbourhood,  to  visit  an  indigent  man,  greatly 
afflicted.  On  entering  the  cottage  I  found  hirn  alone, 
his  wife  having  gone  to  procure  him  milk  from  a 
kind  neighbour.  I  was  startled  at  the  sight  of  a 
pale  emaciated  man,  a  living  image  of  death,  fasten- 
ed upright  in  his  chair  by  a  rude  mechanism  of  cords 
and  belts  hanging  from  the  ceiling.  He  was  totally 
unable  to  move  either  hand  or  foot ;  having,  for  more 
than  four  years,  been  entirely  deprived  of  the  use  of 
his  limbs ;  yet  the  whole  time  suffering  extreme  an- 
guish from  swellings  at  all  his  joints.  As  soon  as  I 
had  recovered  a  little  from  my  surprise  at  seeing  so 
pitiable  an  object,  I  asked,  'Are  you  lefl  alone,  my 
friend,  in  this  deplorable  situation '  No,  sir,'  re- 
plied he,  in  a  touching  feeble  tone  of  mild  resigna- 
tion, (nothing  but  his  lips  and  eyes  moving  while  he 
spake,)  '  I  am  not  alone,  for  God  is  with  me.'  On 
advancing,  I  soon  found  the  secret  of  this  striking 
declaration  ;  for  his  wife  had  left  on  his  knees,  prop- 
ped with  a  cushion  formed  for  the  purpose,  a  Bible, 
lying  open  at  a  favourite  portion  of  the  Psalms  of 
David.  I  sat  down  by  him,  and  conversed  with  him. 
On  ascertaining  that  he  had  but  a  small  weekly  al- 
lowance certain,  I  inquired  how  the  remainder  of  his 
wants  were  supplied.  '  W^hy,  sir,' said  he, '  'tis  true, 
as  you  say,  seven  shiUings  a-week  would  never  sup- 
port us :  but,  when  it  is  gone,  I  rely  upon  the  promise 
I  find  in  this  book,  'Bread  shall  be  given  him,  and 
his  water  shall  be  sure.'  I  asked  him  if  ever  he  feh, 
tempted  to  repine  under  the  pressure  of  so  long  con- 
tinued and  heavy  a  calamity .-'  '  Not  for  the  last 
three  years,'  said  he  ;  'blessed  be  God  for  it  I' — the 
eye  of  faith  sparkling  and  giving  life  to  his  pallid 
countenance  while  he  made  the  declaration  :  '  for  I 
have  learned  in  this  Book  in  Virhom  to  believe;  and 
though  I  am  aware  of  my  weakness  and  unworthi- 
ness,  I  am  persuaded  tliat  he  will  never  leave  me 
nor  forsake  me.  And  so  it  is,  that  often  when  my 
lips  are  closed  with  locked-jaw,  and  I  cannot  speak 
to  the  glory  of  God,  he  enables  me  to  sing  his  praises 
in  my  heart.' 

"  This,  and  much  more,  did  I  hear  during  my  first 
visit:  and,  in  my  subsequent  visits,  (for  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  say,  that  often,  for  my  own  benefit,  have 
I  gone  to  the  cottage  of  this  afflicted  man,)  I  general- 
ly found  him  with  his  Bible  on  his  knees,  and  uni- 
formly witnessed  the  like  resignation  flowing  from 
the  blessing  of  God  upon  the  constant  perusal  of  his 
holy  word.  He  died  with  a  lio])e  full  of  immortality, 
and  is  now  gone  to  the  '  rest  that  rcmaincth  for  the 
people  of  God.''  And  gladly  would  I  sink  into  the 
obscurity  of  the  same  cottage,  gladly  even  would  I 
languish  in  the  same  chair,  could  1  but  enjoy  the 
same  uninterrupted  communion  with  God,  be  always 
filled  with  the  same  strong  consolation,  and  always 
behold,  with  equally  vivid  perception  sparkling  be- 
fore me,  the  same  celestial  crown. 

"  What,  1  would  ask,  what  but  the  heartfelt  influ- 
ence of  the  truths  of  religion,  what  but  the  most  decid- 
ed faith  in  the  promises  of  the  gospel,  could  enable  a 
man  to  sustain  such  a  continuity  of  affliction,  not 
merely  with  tranquillity,  but  with  thankfulness And 
what  can  convince  an  individual  of  the  utility,  nay, 
the  duty,  of  distributing  Bibles  among  the  indigent, 
who  does  not  become  persuaded  by  such  an  example 
as  this  ?  for  all  this  poor  man's  knowledge,  and  ali 
his  interual  comfort,  were  derived  from  the  Word  of 
God." — Dudley''s  Analysis.,  pages  312, 513. 
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For  Ihe  Fiiend. 

GLEANINGS. 

Books. — There  is  no  other  method  of  fixing 
those  thoughts  which  arise  and  disappear  in  the 
mind  of  man,  and  transmitting  them  to  the  last 
periods  of  time;  no  other  method  of  giving  a 
permanency  to  our  ideas,  and  preserving  the 
knowledge  of  any  particular  person,  when  his 
body  is  mixed  with  the  common  mass  of  matter, 
and  his  soul  retired  into  the  world  of  spirits. 
Books  are  the  legacies  that  a  great  genius 
leaves  to  mankind,  which  are  delivered  down 
from  generation  to  generation,  as  presents  to 
the  posterity  of  those  who  are  yet  unborn. 

All  other  arts  of  perpetuating  our  ideas  con- 
tinue but  a  short  time;  statues  can  last  but  a 
few  thousands  of  years,  edifices  fewer,  and 
colours  still  fewer  than  edifices.  Michael  An- 
gelo,  Fontana,  and  Raphael,  will  hereafter  be 
what  Phidias,  Vitruvius,  and  Apelles  are  at 
present ;  the  names  of  great  statuaries,  archi- 
tects, and  painters,  whose  works  are  lost.  The 
several  arts  are  expressed  in  mouldering  ma- 
terials :  nature  sinks  under  them,  and  is  not 
able  to  support  the  ideas  which  are  impressed 
upon  it. 

The  circumstance  which  gives  authors  an 
advantage  above  all  these  great  masters  is  this, 
that  they  can  multiply  their  originals;  or  rather 
can  make  copies  of  their  works,  to  what  number 
they  please,  which  shall  be  as  valuable  as  the 
originals  themselves.  This  gives  a  great  author 
something  like  a  prospect  of  eternity,  but  at  the 
same  time  deprives  him  of  those  other  advan- 
tages which  artists  meet  with.  The  artist  finds 
greater  returns  in  profit,  as  the  author  in  fame. 
What  an  inestimable  price  would  a  Virgil  or  a 
Homer,  a  Cicero  or  an  Aristotle  bear,  were 
their  works  like  a  statue,  a  building,  or  a  pic- 
ture, to  be  confined  only  in  one  place  and  made 
the  property  of  a  single  person  ? 

If  writings  are  thus  durable,  and  many  pass 
from  age  to  age  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  time,  how  careful  should  an  author  be  of 
committing  any  thing  to  print  that  may  corrupt 
posterity,  and  poison  the  minds  of  men  with 
vice  and  error. 

Writers  of  great  talents  who  employ  their 
parts  in  propagating  immorality,  and  seasoning 
vicious  sentiments  with  wit  and  humour,  are  to 
be  looked  upon  as  the  pests  of  society  and  the 
enemies  of  mankind  :  they  leave  books  behind 
them  (as  it  is  said  of  those  who  die  in  distem- 
pers which  breed  an  ill  will  towards  their  own 
species)  to  scatter  infection  and  destroy  their 
posterity.  They  act  the  counterpart  of  a  Con- 
fucius or  a  Socrates;  and  seem  to  have  been 
sent  into  the  world  to  deprave  human  nature, 
and  sink  it  into  the  condition  of  brutalit}-. 

I  have  seen  some  Roman  Catholic  authors 
who  tell  us  that  vicious  writers  continue  in  pur- 
gatory so  long  as  the  influence  of  their  writ- 
ings continue  upon  posterity:  for  purgatory 
(say  they)  is  nothing  else  but  a  cleansing  us 
of  our  sins,  which  cannot  be  said  to  be  done 
away  so  long  as  they  continue  to  operate  and 
corrupt  mankind.  The  vicious  author  (say 
they)  sins  after  death,  and  so  long  as  he  con- 
tinues to  sin,  so  long  must  he  expect  to  be 
punished.  Though  the  Roman  Catholic  no- 
tion of  purgatory  be  indeed  very  ridiculous, 
one  cannot  but  think  that  if  the  soul  after  death 


has  any  knowledge  of  what  passes  in  this 
world,  that  of  an  immortal  writer  would  re 
ceive  much  more  regret  from  a  sense  of  cor 
rupting,  than  satisfaction  from  the  thougiit  of 
pleasing  his  surviving  admirers. 

To  take  off  the  severity  of  this  speculation, 
I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  the  story  of 
an  atheistical  author,  who,  at  a  time  when  he 
lay  dangerously  sick,  and  had  desired  the  as- 
sistance of  a  neighbouring  curate,  confessed  to 
him  with  great  contrition,  that  nothing  sat 
more  heavy  at  his  heart  than  a  sense  of  his 
having  seduced  the  age  by  his  writings,  and 
that  their  evil  influence  was  likely  to  continue 
even  after  his  death.  The  curate  upon  fur- 
ther examination  finding  tiie  penitent  in  the 
utmost  agonies  of  despair,  and  being  himself  a 
man  of  learning,  told  him,  that  he  hoped  his 
case  was  not  so  desperate  as  he  apprehended, 
since  he  found  that  he  was  so  very  sensible  of 
his  fault,  and  so  sincerely  repented  of  it.  The 
penitent  still  urged  the  evil  tendency  of  his 
book  to  subvert  all  religion,  and  the  little 
ground  of  hope  there  could  be  for  one  whose 
writings  would  continue  to  do  mischief  when 
his  body  was  laid  in  ashes.  The  curate  find- 
ing no  other  way  to  comfort  him,  told  him  that 
he  did  well  in  being  afflicted  for  the  evil  de- 
sign with  which  he  published  his  book;  but 
that  he  ought  to  be  very  thankful  that  there 
was  no  danger  of  its  doing  any  hurt:  that  his 
cause  was  so  very  bad,  and  his  arguments  so 
weak,  that  he  did  not  apprehend  any  ill  effects 
from  it:  in  short,  that  he  might  rest  satisfied 
his  book  could  do  no  more  miscliief  after  his 
death  than  it  had  done  whilst  he  was  living. 
To  which  he  added  for  his  fiirther  satisfaction, 
that  he  did  not  believe  any  besides  his  parti- 
cular friends  and  acquaintance  had  ever  been 
at  the  pains  of  reading  it,  or  that  any  body  af- 
ter his  death  would  ever  inquire  after  it.  The 
dying  man  had  still  so  much  of  the  frailty  of 
an  author  in  him  as  to  be  cut  to  the  heart 
with  these  consolations,  and  without  answering 
the  goodman,  asked  his  friends  about  him  (with 
a  peevishness  (hat  is  natural  to  a  sick  person) 
where  they  had  picked  up  such  a  blockhead  ? 
And  whether  they  thought  him  a  proper  person 
to  attend  one  in  his  condition  ?  The  curate  find- 
ing that  the  author  did  not  expect  to  be  dealt 
with  as  a  real  and  sincere  penitent,  but  as  a 
penitent  of  importance,  after  a  short  admoni- 
tion withdrew,  not  questioning  but  he  should 
be  again  sent  for  if  the  sickness  grew  desper- 
ate. The  author,  however,  recovered,  and 
has  since  written  two  or  three  other  tracts  with 
the  same  spirit,  and  very  luckily  for  his  poor 
soul  with  the  same  success. — Addison. 

Philosophical  Modesty. — Notwithstanding 
the  extraordinary  yet  well  merited  honours 
that  were  paid  to  the  illustrious  Newton,  no 
man  could  entertain  a  more  humble  opinion  of 
the  extent  of  his  discoveries  than  he  did  him- 
self. When  Ramsay  was  one  day  compliment- 
ing him  on  the  new  lights  which  he  had  thrown 
upon  science,  he  made  the  following  splendid 
answer:  "  Alas!  I  am  only  like  a  child  picking 
up  pebbles  on  the  shore  of  the  great  ocean  of 
truth." — Percy  Anecdotes. 

Hypocrisy  itself  does  great  honour,  or  rather 
justice  to  religion,  and  tacitly  acknowledges  it 


to  be  an  ornament  to  human  nature.  The  hy- 
pocrite would  not  be  at  so  much  pains  to  put 
on  the  appearance  of  virtue,  if  he  did  not  know 
it  was  the  most  proper  and  effectual  means  to 
gain  the  love  and  esteem  of  mankind. 

Aldison. 

There  are  many  beautiful  passages  in  the 
little  apocryphal  book  entitled  "  The  Wisdom 
of  Solomon.,''''  to  set  forth  the  vanity  of  honour, 
and  the  like  temporal  blessings,  which  are  in 
so  great  repute  among  men,  and  to  comfort 
those  who  have  not  the  possession  of  them.  It 
represents,  in  very  warm  and  noble  terms,  the 
advancement  of  a  good  man  in  the  other  world, 
and  the  great  surprise  which  it  will  produce 
among  those  who  are  his  superiors  in  this. 
"  Then  shall  the  righteous  man  stand  in  great 
boldness  before  the  face  of  such  as  have  af- 
flicted him,  and  make  no  account  of  liis 
labours.  When  they  see  it,  they  shall  be  troub- 
led with  terrible  fear,  and  shall  be  amazed  at 
the  strangeness  of  his  salvation,  so  far  beyond 
all  that  they  looked  for.  And  they  repenting 
and  gi;oaning  for  anguish  of  spirit,  shall  say 
within  themselves,  This  was  he  whom  we  had 
sometimes  in  derision,  and  a  proverb  of  re- 
proach. We  fools  accounted  his  life  madness, 
and  his  end  to  be  without  honour.  How  is  he 
numbered  among  the  children  of  God,  and 
his  lot  is  among  the  saints !"  Wisdom, 
chap.  v.  1  5.  Addison. 

The  wisdom  of  nations  lies  in  their  pro- 
verbs, which  are  brief  and  pithy;  collect  and 
learn  them;  they  are  notable  measures  and  di- 
rections for  human  life;  you  have  much  in  lit- 
tle; they  save  time  in  speaking,  and  upon  occa- 
sion, may  be  the  fullest  and  safest  answers. 

William  Penn. 


Theemometer. — A  comparison  between 
summer  and  winter  in  England. 

The  following  curious  statement  of  the 
comparative  degrees  of  heat,  in  a  winter  and  a 
summer  month,  is  taken  from  the  thermometer 
at  the  door-way  at  Swain  and  Go's,  tailors,  &c. 
93,  Fleet-street,  during  seven  days  of  the  month 
of  February,  and  seven  days  oi  June  : 


Seven  days  of  February. 


day 
1  

degs. 
 46i 

day 

1  

2  

 40J 

3  

4  

4  .,  

 54i 

5  

 56 

7  

Seven  days  of  June. 

deo-s. 
61 
61 
60i 
63i 
62i 
57, 
57| 

Ledger,  June  14. 


Memory. — Quintus  Hortensius  pronouncec 
his  pleadings  just  as  he  had  meditated  them 
without  writing  one  word,  and  forgot  nothing 
that  was  said  by  his  adversaries.  What  Senecc 
says  of  him  is  much  more  remarkable.  Upoi 
a  challenge  that  was  given  Hortensius,  he  staic 
a  whole  day  at  a  public  auction,  and  repeatec 
in  order  what  had  been  sold,  to  whom,  and  a 
what  price.  His  recital  was  compared  witl 
the  clerk's  accounts,  and  his  memory  wa 
found  to  have  served  him  faithfully  in  ever 
particular. 

Bayle. 


A  3IEMORIAL  OF  JOHN  WOOLMAN. 

By  B.  Barton, 

There  is  glory  to  me  in  thy  name, 
Meek  follower  of  Bethlehem's  Child  ! 

More  touching-  by  far  than  the  splendours  of  fame, 
With  which  the  vain  world  is  beguil'd  : — 

'Tis  the  glory  of  goodness,  the  praise  of  the  just, 

Which  outlives  even  death,  and  is  fragrant  in  dust. 

The  warrior  may  win  for  his  brow 

The  proud  victor  chaplet  of  bay ; 
But  innocent  blood  sheds  a  stain  on  the  bough, 

And  steals  all  its  verdure  away  : 
While  humanity  turns  from  the  pageant  aside. 
By  the  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  others  supplied. 

Success  on  the  bard  may  bestow 

The  myrtle-wreath,  meed  of  his  lays ; 

And  brightly  and  gaily  that  trophy  may  glow 
In  the  sunshine  of  popular  praise  : 

But  if  virtue  have  turn'd  from  his  page  with  disgust, 

Soon,  soon  shall  the  trophy  surrender  its  trust. 

A  king  in  his  crown  may  rejoice, 

And  rank  of  its  titles  be  proud  ; 
The  singer  exult  in  the  charms  of  his  voice, 

And  pomp  in  the  gaze  of  a  crowd  ; 
And  the  martyr  of  wealth,  rendered  poor  by  his 
store, 

Be  bowed  to  by  those  who  his  idol  adore. 

Yet  the  king  must  descend  from  his  throne, 
When  the  day  of  Jehovah  shall  come  ; 

And  titles  be  truslless,  and  pomp  stand  alone. 
And  the  voice  of  the  singer  be  dumb  ; 

And  Mammon,  once  worshipp'd,  be  loath'd  and 
abhorr'd, 

In  the  just  and  the  terrible  day  of  The  Lord. 

Then  who  with  acceptance  shall  stand 

In  the  presence  of  glory  and  light. 
Having  palm-branch,  or  censer,  or  harp  in  the  hand. 

And  array'd  in  apparel  of  white. 
While  that  volume  its  awful  contents  shall  reveal, 
Which  the  Lion  of  Judah  alone  can  unseal. 

Even  they  who  through  great  tribulation 

Have  worshipp'd  the  holy  I  AM  ! 
Whose  spiritual  garments  are  pure  by  lavation, 

]n  the  ail  cleansing  blood  of  The  Lamb  I 
'Tis  these,  and  these  only,  by  day  and  by  night. 
Shall  kneel  in  His  temple,  and  stand  in  His  sight. 

From  them  must  the  chorus  ascend 

Which  shall  peal  through  the  confines  of  space. 
Of  "  Holy  I  thrice  holy  I  and  praise  without  end 

Unto  God  for  the  gift  of  His  Grace  ; — 
And  praise  to  The  Lamb,  who  for  mortals  was  slain. 
Yet  liveth  for  ever  and  ever  to  reign  !" 

In  that  heavenly  and  heart-thrilling  song, 

O  Woolman  !  can  silence  be  thine  ? 
Or  wilt  thou  not  join  with  tlie  jubilant  throng 

In  hosannas  to  glory  divine  ? 
Even  sucli  the  fruition  faith  whispers  for  thee, 
Nor  happier,  nor  holier  could  recompense  be. 

For,  since  those  miraculous  days 

When  marvellous  wonders  wore  rife, 
When  the  blind  gazed  with  joy,  and  the  dumb  sang 
with  praise. 

And  the  dead  were  restored  unto  life — 
1  know  not  of  one  whom  my  heart  could  allow 
More  worthy  tlic  name  of  Apostle  than  thou. 

Though  not  upon  thee  were  outpour'd 

The  gifts  of  tiiat  jjriniitive  age, 
When  wonders  and  signs  spake  the  power  of  the 
Lord, 

And  baflled  priest,  monarch,  and  sage — 
In  the  heart's  secret  temple  an  altar  was  thine. 
And  a  priesthood  was  given  in  the  innermost  shrine. 

Not  to  outward  and  visible  sense 

Did  that  jiriesthood  or  altar  appeal; 
Yet  pure  were  tiic  oracles  utlcr'd  from  thence, 

And  stamp'd  witii  a  questionless  seal ; 


A  seal  which  their  spirits  who  felt  them  confest, 
By  the  power  of  thy  Crucified  Master  imprest. 

His  glory  alone  was  thy  aim, 

His  kingdom's  advance  was  thy  scope  ; 
And  the  cross  which  He  bore,  with  its  suffering  and 
shame. 

The  object  and  end  of  thy  hope. 
By  faith  in  this  hope  was  thy  spirit  sustain'd  ; 
Through  that  cross  was  the  crown  of  apostleship 
gain'd. 

Then  well  may  I  think  of  thy  name, 

Meek  follower  of  Bethlehem's  Child  I 
As  enwreath'd  with  a  glory  more  touching  than 
fame. 

By  which  the  vain  world  is  beguil'd  ; 
That  glory  by  Christ  and  his  gospel  made  knov/n 
Which  proclaims  not  thy  praise,  but  thy  Master's 
alone  I 

For  the  Friend. 
HISTORICAL  SKETCHES 

0/  the  Society  of  Friends. 
(Continued  from  page  337.) 

The  charter  of  Pennsylvania  bears  the  date 
March  4th,  1681.  In  the  same  year  two  ships 
sailed  from  London,  and  one  from  Bristol,  for 
the  river  Delaware.  One  of  the  ships  did  not 
arrive  till  the  spring  of  the  following  year, 
having  been  blown  off  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
one  of  them  arrived  at  Chester  on  tlie  11th  of 
December;  the  river  froze  over  the  night  after 
her  arrival,  and  the  passengers  were  detained 
there  all  winter.  The  settlers  who  came  over 
in  these  ships,  found  a  population  of  about  two 
thousand  whites  in  the  province,  chiefly  Dutch, 
Swedes  and  English.  These  were  settled  along 
the  Delaware,  at  the  places  now  known  as 
Chester,  Kensington,  and  the  Falls  of  the  De- 
laware. Some  of  the  Friends  who  came  over 
with  John  Fenwick  in  1675,  fixed  themselves 
at  Chester,  at  which  place  meetings  for  worship 
were  regularly  held  from  that  time  forward. 
The  first  meeting  for  discipline  in  that  town 
was  held  at  the  house  of  Robert  Wade,  on  the 
10th  of  the  11th  mo.  1681. 

The  first  considerable  English  settlement 
west  of  the  Delaware,  was  that  of  Friends,  at 
the  Falls,  in  Bucks  county,  under  the  authority 
of  the  governor  of  New  York.  A  regular 
meeting  for  worship  was  established  there  by 
them  before  the  date  of  the  charter. 

A.  meeting  for  worship  and  discipline  was 
formed  at  Shackaniaxon,  in  the  year  1681, 
although  it  is  probable  that  the  latter  was  soon 
merged  in  the  Philadelphia  meeting.  The 
settlements  and  meet  ngs  at  Byberry,  Poques- 
sing.  Darby,  and  some  neighbouring  places, 
were  formed  in  the  year  1682.  Germantown 
was  settled  about  the  same  period,  by  a  body  of 
German  emigrants  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Worms,  in  the  Palatinate.  They  were  chiefly 
Friends,  who  had  been  convinced  of  our  prin- 
ciples by  tlie  preaching  of  William  Ames. 
The  first  Friends'  meeting  was  held  in  Ger- 
mantown, at  tiie  house  of  Dennis  Conrad,  in 
1G83. 

Tlie  infant  colony  received  a  large  accession 
to  i(s  population  by  the  arrival  of  a  number  of 
Welsh  emigrants,  fellow  professors  with  the 
proprietor.  These  settled  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Schuylkill  at  Marion,  Ilaverford  and  Rad- 
nor, and  in  a  few  years  their  numbers  were 
augmented  so  as  to  spread  into  the  townships 
of  Goshen,  New-town  and  Uwchland.  The 


names  of  Gwynned,  North  Wales,  &,c.  indicate 
the  spots  on  which  successive  emigrants  from 
that  principality  settled.  Many  of  these  Welsh 
settlers  were  persons  of  good  education  and 
estate,  and  highly  and  justly  distinguished  for 
their  public  and  private  virtues. 

The  primary  aim  of  the  patriarchs  of  our 
city,  was  to  establish  a  liberty  founded  on  the 
principles  and  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  "  Our 
first  concern,"  says  one  of  them,  "  was  to  keep 
up  and  maintain  our  religious  worship;  and  in 
order  thereto,  we  had  several  meetings  in  the 
houses  of  the  inhabitants;  and  one  boarded 
meeting-house  was  set  up  where  the  city  was 
to  be,  near  Delaware;  and  as  we  had  nothing 
but  love  and  good  will  in  our  hearts  one  to 
another,  we  had  very  comfortable  meetings, 
from  time  to  time,  and  after  our  meeting  was 
over  we  assisted  each  other  in  building  little 
houses  for  our  shelter."  William  Penn's  first 
visit  to  his  province  was  in  the  year  1682,  and 
he  remained  in  America  for  nearly  two  years. 
His  various  cares  as  owner  of  the  soil,  and 
proprietor  of  the  government,  no  less  than 
those  which  devolved  upon  him  as  a  conspicuous 
minister  in  our  religious  Society,  fully  occupied 
his  time  while  here.  There  were  not  wanting 
numerous  sources  of  disquietude  and  vexatiorj 
to  perplex  his  mind.  Jealousies  were  already 
beginning  to  manifest  themselves  between  some 
of  the  settlers;  and  a  party,  dissatisfied  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  proprietor  and  hostile  to  bis 
interests,  was  gradually  collecting.  His  own 
private  affairs  were  deeply  embarrassed,  and 
the  dispute  with  Lord  Baltimore  threatened  to 
involve  very  serious  consequences.  Yet,  amidst 
all  these  difficulties,  William  Penn  appears  to 
have  preserved  the  balance  of  his  mind,  and 
never  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  great  objects 
which  he  held  up  to  the  view  of  his  associates 
in  the  establishment  of  his  colony.  There  is 
extant  a  letter  from  him  to  his  friends  in  Penn- 
sylvania, written  upon  the  eve  of  his  return  to 
Europe  in  1684,  which  displays  his  character 
in  an  amiable  and  interesting  light.  The  lapse 
of  time,  and  the  uninterrupted  prosperity  of  a 
century  and  a  half,  have  added  force  to  tlie 
solemn  pathos  of  his  apostrophe  to  Philadelphia; 
and  we  may  without  presumption  suppose,  that 
his  prayer  has  been  heard,  and  that  the  God  of 
eternal  strength  has  indeed  kept  and  preserved 
her. 

"  For  Thomas  Lloyd,  J.  Ciaypoole,  J.  Sim- 
cock,  Ch.  Taylor  and  J.  Harrison,  to  be 
communicated  in  meetings  in  Pennsylvania. 
&LC.  among  Friends. 
"  Dear  Friekds, 

My  love  and  my  life  is  to  you,  and  with 
you;  and  no  water  can  quench  it,  nor  distance 
wear  it  out,  or  bring  it  to  an  end  :  I  have  been 
with  you,  cared  over  you,  and  served  you  with 
unfeigned  love;  and  you  are  beloved  of  me,  and 
near  to  me,  beyond  utterance.  1  bless  you,  in 
the  name  and  power  of  the  Lord  ;  and  my  God 
bless  you  with  iiis  righteousness,  peace  arnl 
plenty,  all  the  land  over.  Oh,  that  you  would 
eye  him,  in  all,  through  all,  and  above  all  the 
works  of  your  hands;  and  let  it  be  your  first 
care,  how  you  may  glorify  God  in  your  under- 
takings: for  a  blessed  end  are  you  brought 
iiither;  and  if  you  see  and  keep  hut  in  the  sense 
of  that  Providence,  your  coming,  staying  and 
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improving  will  be  sanctified;  hut  if  any  forget 
God,  and  call  not  upon  his  name,  in  truth, 
Jie  will  pour  out  his  plagues  upon  them;  and 

I  they  shall  know  who  it  is,  that  judgeth  the 

I  children  of  men. 

I  "  Oh,  now  you  are  come  to  a  quiet  land, 
I  provoke  not  the  Lord  to  trouble  it.  And  now 
I  liberty  and  authority  are  with  you,  and  in  your 
I  hands,  let  the  government  be  upon  his  shoulders, 
I  in  all  your  spirits;  that  you  may  rule  for  him 
I  under  whcm  the  princes  of  this  world  will,  one 
l|  day,  esteem  it  their  honour  to  govern  and  serve, 
I  in  their  places.  I  cannot  but  say,  when  these 
I  things  come  mightily  upon  my  mind,  as  the 
I  Apostles  did  of  old,  "  \vh;\t  manner  of  persons 
I  ought  we  to  be,  in  all  godly  conversation  !" 
I  Truly  the  name  and  honour  of  the  Lord  are 
I  deeply  concerned  in  you,  as  to  the  discharge  of 
I  yourselves  in  your  present  station,  many  eyes 
I  being  upon  you;  and  remember  that,  as  we 
I  have  been  belied  about  disowning  the  true 
I  religion,  so  of  all  government,  to  behold  us 
I  exemplary  and  Christian,  in  the  use  of  that, 
I  will  not  only  stop  our  enemies,  but  minister 
I  conviction  to  many,  on  that  account,  pre- 
I  judiced.  Oh,  that  you  may  see  and  know  that 
I  service,  and  do  it,  for  the  Lord,  in  this  your  day: 
I  "  And,  thou,  Philadelphia,  the  virgin  settle- 
I  ment  of  this  province,  named  before  thou  wert 
I  born,  what  love,  what  care,  what  service,  and 
I  what  travail  has  there  been,  to  bring  thee  forth, 
land  preserve  thee,  li-oin  such  as  would  abuse 
I  and  defile  thee ! 

I  "  Oh,  that  thou  mayst  be  kept  from  the  evil, 
I  tliat  would  overwhelm  thee;  that,  faithful  to  the 
iGod  of  thy  mercies,  in  the  life  of  righteousness, 
Ithou  mayst  be  preserved  to  the  end  :  My  soul 
Iprays  to  God  for  tliee,  that  thou  mayst  stand 
lin  the  day  of  trial,  that  thy  children  may  be 
Iblessed  of  the  Lord,  and  thy  people  saved  by 
■his  power;  my  love  to  thee  has  been  great,  and 
Ithe  remembrance  of  thee  affects  mine  heart 
land  mine  eye!  The  God  of  eternal  strength 
[keep  and  pieserve  thee,  to  his  glory  and  thy 
Ipeace. 

I"  So,  dear  Friends,  my  love  again  salutes 
m  all,  wishing  that  grace,  mercy  and  peace, 
ith  all  temporal  blessings,  may  abound  richly 
nong  you  ; — so  says,  so  prays,  your  friend 
id  lover  in  the  truth. 
"  William  Penn. 
Trom  on  board  the  ketch  Endeavour, 
the  sixth  month,  1684." 
The  first  meeting  for  discipline  in  Phila- 
ilphia,  was  held  on  the  9th  of  1 1th  mo.  1682. 
t  this  meeting  it  was  agreed  that  Friends 
lould  bring  their  certificates  and  have  them 
igistered  in  the  order  of  their  arrival.    It  was 
so  agreed  that  every  third  monthly  meeting 

Ihould  be  tiie  quarterly  meeting  of  Philadelphia, 
n  arrangement  which  continued  until  the  year 
684.  Committees  were  appointed  to  take 
Ipare  of  the  sick  and  the  poor,  and  to  build  a 
Imeeting-house,  and  there  was  a  proposal  of 
Imarriage  by  Thomas  Smith,  husbandman,  and 
jPriscilla  Allen,  who  had  previously  laid  their 
Intentions  before  the  monthly  meeting  of 
IPriends  at  Shacamaxon. 
I  The  mode  of  transacting  business  was  primi- 
live  and  simple.  At  the  monthly  meeting  in 
Ihe  second  mo.  1683,  a  Friend  "  desired  of  the 
lieeting  right  against  — ■  •  u,  upon  the  account 


of  a  contract  for  a  plantation,  because  the 

said  ,  having  given  earnest  in  order  to 

purchase  the  same,  did  notwithstanding  un- 
justly deny  to  perform  the  bargain."  Agreed 
that  the  next  sixth  day  of  the  week,  there  shall 
be  a  meeting  of  Friends,  in  order  to  end  the 
aforesaid  difference  ! 

At  the  quarterly  meeting  in  the  fourth  month, 
1683,  it  was  agreed  that  a  woman's  meeting 
be  held,  and  that  for  the  present  it  be  at  the 
house  of  Christopher  Taylor.  At  the  same 
meeting  it  was  agreed  to  have  meeting  for 
worship  on  first  days  at  Tacony,  (afterwards 
called  Oxford,)  and  at  Poquessing,  and  that  they 
both  should  make  one  monthly  meeting.  It  was 
also  decided  to  hold  two  meetings  for  worship 
on  first  day  morning,  and  one  on  fifth  day  in 
Philadelphia,  and  a  first  day  morning  meeting 
at  Schuylkill.  It  was  further  agreed  that  the 
Friends  of  each  monthly  meeting  do  appoint 
six  men  and  six  women  Friends,  to  constitute 
the  quarterly  meeting  of  men  and  women 
Friends  in  Philadelphia. 

At  the  quarterly  meeting  held  first  month 
fourth,  1683-4,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Friends 
of  Wales  beyond  the  Schuylkill,  be  allowed  to 
keep  a  weekly  and  monthly  meeting  amongst 
themselves. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  in  the  sixth  month, 
it  was  agreed  to  build  a  brick  meeting-house, 
sixty  by  forty  feet,  in  the  centre  midway  between 
Schuylkill  and  Delaware.  The  dimensions 
were  afterwards  altered,  and  the  meeting-house 
was  not  built  for  more  than  a  year  after  the 
above  date.  At  this  period  the  fifth  day  meet- 
ings for  worship  were  held  in  the  afternoon. 
Certificates  were  delivered  to  the  meeting  by 
the  new  emigrants,  from  their  respective 
monthly  meetings,  and  also  by  some  from 
"  their  dealers,"  and  by  some  from  the  magis- 
trates in  the  neighbourhood  they  had  left. 

In  the  first  mo.  1684-5,  a  meeting  for 
worship  was  established  at  New-Castle,  in  De- 
laware. The  meeting-house  on  '•  the  front 
street,"  was  opened  for  public  worship  in  ihe 
afternoon  on  first  day,  the  twentieth  of  seventh 
month,  1685. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  the  Friend. 
THE  TEN  LETTERS. 

(Continued  from  page  400.) 

LETTER  I. 
When  I  some  time  since  addressed  you,  I 
expressed  an  anxious  wish  that  you  would 
submit  to  the  consideration  of  your  friends, 
your  scheme  of  religion,  in  such  a  form  as 
would  enable  them  to  examine  it  with  delibe- 
ration ;  because  I  did  believe  that  on  this 
momentous  subject,  too  much  care  could  not 
be  exercised.  My  wish  has  been  gratified,  not 
by  your  immediate  agency,  but  by  the  zeal  of 
your  followers,  who  have  caused  a  number  of 
your  discourses  to  be  printed  and  published  to 
the  world. 

When  I  sat  down  to  read  them,  I  did  not 
expect  to  find  a  regularly  concocted  system, 
because  I  did  not  believe  you  had  a  mind 
capable  of  very  extensive  combination  ;  but  I 
did  imagine  you  had  given  to  your  plan  some 
semblance  of  consistency,  and  that  if  there  was 
no  adhesion,  there  would  be  no  striking  incon- 
gruity in  its  parts.    In  this  I  have  been  disap- 


pointed ;  for  in  it,  nothing  can  be  discovered 
but  disjointed  effusions,  and  attempts  to  give  to 
difiereat  passages  of  Scripture  novel  ccjnstruc- 
tions  ;  to  amuse  the  fancy,  and  engage  the 
mind  in  useless  enquiries  after  hidden  things  ; 
to  withdraw  it  from  its  proper  business  ;  to 
entangle  it  in  the  web  which  the  vanity  and 
restlessness  of  man  has  woven;  and  to  substi- 
tute for  that  pure  and  simple  worship  which 
consists  in  prostration  of  spirit  before  the  throne 
of  grace,  a  grateful  acknowledgment  of  his 
goodness,  and  humble  thankfulness  for  the 
measure  of  light  received  ;  lofty  speculations 
on  subjects  more  curious  than  beneficial, 
which  can  have  no  tendency  to  mend  the  heart, 
and  which  often  lead  into  unprofitable  contro- 
versies and  [)erplexity  of  mind  ;  for  it  will  ever 
remain  a  truth  that  "  the  judgments  of  the 
Lord  are  unsearchable  and  his  ways  past  find- 
ing out." 

The  Christian  rehgion  is  of  so  much  import- 
ance, and  has  so  long  engaged  the  attention  of 
men  ;  it  has  occasioned  so  much  research  and 
so  many  controversies;  so  many  sermons  have 
been  preached,  and  so  many  books  written, 
upon  every  part  of  it,  that  nothing  new  can  be 
said  upon  the  subject ;  yet  such  is  the  nature 
of  man,  that  he  is  always  requiring  some 
novelty  to  rouse  his  attention  and  amuse  his 
mind.  Tliis  may  perhaps  furnish  some  apology 
for  the  preachers  of  a  sect  whose  form  of 
worship  requires  sermons  at  stated  times,  if  he 
sometimes  indulges  in  metaphorical  allusion,  or 
contrives  to  expand  his  discourse  by  ingenious 
digression.  With  the  genuine  Quaker  this  plea 
must  be  unavailing:  impressed  with  the  sub- 
lime idea  that  it  is  by  silence  and  abstraction 
from  all  outward  things,  that  the  mind  is  best 
fitted  for  true  and  acceptable  worship,  it  must 
follow  that  when  a  minister  imbued  with  this 
spirit  feels  himself  called  upon  to  offer  advice 
or  instruction,  he  will  be  careful  not  to 
multiply  words  without  knowledge,  by  which 
counsel  is  darkened."  But  prolixity  is  the 
vice  of  oratory;  it  infects  the  pulpit,  the  senate, 
and  the  bar.  There  is  something  so  gratifying 
to  the  pride  and  vanity  of  man  in  the  display  of 
this  talent,  or  so  fascinating  is  the  music  of  his 
own  voice,  that  it  is  almost  always  carried  to 
excess;  and  we  often  see  the  orator  pursuing  his 
course  with  undiminished  vigour,  long  after  his 
exhausted  auditors  have  withdrawn  their  atten- 
tion from  him. 

You  possess  some  of  the  qualities  essential 
to  the  orator;  you  are  voluble  of  speech  and 
impressive  in  your  delivery,  and  you  have  that 
confidence  in  the  powers  of  your  own  mind, 
which  secures  you  from  hesitation  and  embar- 
rassment :  but  you  are  deficient  in  others, 
without  which  all  is  unavailing  ;  your  percep- 
tion is  obscure,  and  your  ratiocination  singularly 
defective;  and  you  are  pecuHarly  unfortunate 
in  the  belief  that  you  excel  in  that  faculty  in 
which  you  are  most  deficient.  Hence  we  find 
you  plunging  into  the  fathomless  depths  of 
metaphysics  with  fearless  confidence;  stating 
propositions  and  assuming  inferences  in  direct 
opposition  to  them;  and  such  is  your  fondness 
for  amplification,  that  even  when  the  truth  of 
your  proposition  is  self-evident,  you  contrive  to 
involve  it  in  obscurity  by  the  redundancy  of 
your  expletives,  and  the  profusion  of  your 
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attempts  at  illustration.   You  contemn  all  hii-  j  knowledge  of  our  spiritual  duties,  or  of  many 


man  science,  for  you  are  ignorant;  yet  from 
the  whole  body  of  ministers  of  that  Society  of 
wliich  you  are  still  a  member,  you  cannot  select 
an  individual  v/ho  makes  such  a  lofty  display 
of  technical  terms,  or  more  frequently  endea- 
vours to  elucidate  his  observations  by  reference 
to  it.  You  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  inspira- 
tion, and  you  seem  to  claim  I  he  possession  of 
it  to  a  degree  with  which  few  are  favoured  : 
you  say  it  is  an  unerring  director,  and  plainly 
to  be  understood,  and  yet  declare  that  all  its 
dictates  must  be  governed  by  tiie  fallible  reason 
of  man. 

Having  given  to  reason  this  unlimited  die 
tatorship,  it  was  natural  to  expect  that  you 
would  recommend  the  most  assiduous  cultivation 
of  it;  but  you  have  interdicted  the  only  means 
by  which  it  is  improved,  and  denounced  by  a 
curse  on  those  who  are  engaged  in  extending  it.* 
All  this  confusion  arises  from  your  not  having 
formed  any  precise  idea  of  tlie  tei'ms  you  apply. 
With  the  words  reason  and  rational  coutlnaaWy 
in  your  mouth,  you  have  never  enquired  into 
the  nature  and  operation  of  that  distinguishing 
faculty  of  man,  nor  of  the  manner  in  which 
alone  it  can  be  properly  applied  to  the  truths 
of  our  religion.  You  appear  to  consider  it  as 
of  physical  organization;  an  instinct  of  our 
nature  which  is  perfected  without  care  or  cul- 
tivation, and  that  like  one  of  our  natural  senses, 
it  may  be  summoned  to  our  aid  -without  fear  of 
error  in  its  perceptions.  You  cannot  be  igno- 
rant of  the  great  inferiority  of  the  reasoning 
powers  of  man  in  his  savage  state,  and  a  little 
enquiry  would  have  taught  you,  that  observa- 
tion and  experience  are  the  foundation  of  all 
knowledge;  and  that  as  we'can  only  reason  from 
the  ideas  existing  in  our  own  minds,  it  is  by  tlieir 
increase  alone  that  our  reasoning  faculty  is 
extended.  Hence  it  must  follow,  that  as  it  is 
the  noblest  gift  of  the  Almighty  to  man,  a  germ 
which  without  cultivation  can  never  flourish,  it 
is  our  duty  to  promote  its  growth  and  expan- 
sion by  every  means  in  our  power. 

I  am  not  insensible  of  the  evils  which  have 
arisen  from  the  presumption  with  which  some 
learned  men  have  endeavoured  to  destroy  that 
religion  which  is  the  foundation  of  our  hope;  but 
we  ought  to  recollect  that  such  is  the  perversity 
of  man,  that  if  the  abuse  of  the  blessings  of 
Providence  can  be  adduced  as  an  argument 
against  their  enjoyment,  there  arc  few  indeed 
in  which  we  can  innocently  indulge.  Nor  is 
ignorance  any  security  against  this  presumption; 
on  the  contrary,  its  decisions  are  always  more 
bold  and  dogmatic;  and  if  they  are  less  inju- 
rious, it  is  only  because  they  are  more  foolish. 
That  we  could  never  have  arrived  at  a 


*  See  discourses  delivered  in  Philadelphia,  page 
53.  "  Oil  tlicit  men  of  science  might  lie  aware  what 
a  curso  Ihcy  are  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth;  what 
a  great  curse."  There  is  no  novelty  in  this  opinion, 
for  we  find  a  poet  more  than  two  hundred  years  ajjo 
making  .lack  Cade  exclaim,  "  thou  hast  most  traitor- 
ously corrupted  the  youth  of  the  realm,  in  erecting  a 
grammar  school :  and  whereas  before,  our  forefathers 
had  no  other  books  but  the  score  and  tally,  thou  hast 
caused  jn-inting  to  be  used  ;  and  contrary  to  the  king, 
his  crown  and  dignity,  thou  hast  built  a  paper  mill. 
It  will  be  ,  roved  to  thy  face,  that  thou  hast  men 
about  thee  that  usually  talk  of  a  noun  and  a  !£t6, 
and  such  abominable  words  as  no  Christian  can 
endure  to  hear.*' 


gospel  truths  by  the  deductions  of  human 
reason,  is  evident;  were  it  otherwise,  the  reve- 
lations under  the  Christian  dispensation  would 
have  been  unnecessary;  but  we  are  not  to  infer 
from  this,  that  our  reason  is  to  be  silent  on  this 
all  important  object ;  for  if  it  is  the  subject  of 
our  cogitations,  it  is  of  course  under  the  exami- 
nations of  our  reasoning  powers,  and  hence 
arises  the  importance  of  endeavouring  so  to 
improve  this  talent,  as  to  enable  us  to  unravel 
the  subtilty  of  the  sophist,  and  separate  the  gold 
from  the  dross  of  the  enthusiast.    Were  we  all 
well  instructed  in  the  right  use  of  our  reason, 
we  should  be  able  to  distinguish  between  that 
which  is  above,  and  that  which  is  contrary  to  it; 
and  we  should  confine  it  to  its  proper  place, 
which  is,  not  to  judge  of  things  revealed,  but  of 
ike  reality  of  revelation.    To  attempt  to  test 
the  truth  of  the  things  revealed,  by  our  reason, 
is  inconsistent  with  it :  they  are  given  to  us  in 
a  supernatural  way,  which  of  itself  discovers 
the  impossibility  of  examining  them  by  deduc 
tions  from  our  own  ideas;  but  the  reality  of  the 
revelations  themselves,  stands  on  very  different 
ground.    Admirable  as  is  the  instruction  to  be 
drawn  fiom  them,  the  Almighty,  in  mercy  to 
man,  did  not  leave  them  on  their  intrinsic 
merits  alone;  they  were  accompanied  by  signs 
and  wonders,  the  evidence  of  the  divine  power 
by  which  they  were  sent.    The  life  of  our 
blessed  Saviour,  his  doctrines,  and  the  miracles 
which  he  wrought,  have  been  recorded  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  handed  down  for  our  instruc- 
tion and  government ;  and  as  no  man  can  be 
a  Christian  who  does  not  believe  in  them,  I  am 
fully  persuaded  that  every  candid  and  diligent 
enquirer,  will  find  sufficient  evidence  of  their 
authenticity  to  satisfy  his  mind;  and  that  being 
satisfied,  his  faith  in  the  things  revealed  will  be 
established. 

Now  although  I  agree  with  you,  that  the 
inspirations  of  man  in  our  day,  are  to  be  exa- 
mined by  the  rule  of  right  reason,  I  fear  we 
shall  not  concur  in  our  manner  of  conducting 
the  enquiry.  We  have  no  extraordinary  signs 
accompanying  them,  and  we  all  know,  how 
easy  it  is  to  mistake  the  suggestions  of  the 
imagination,  and  the  strange  visions  which 
enthusiasm  often  produces,  for  the  operations 
of  the  spirit  of  truth  on  the  mind  of  man  ;  and 
as  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  discover  the  source 
from  which  they  spring,  it  is  a  satisfoction  to 
know  that  we  have  a  standard  by  which  error 
itself  may  be  rendered  innoxious. 

"  I  am  far  (says  Locke)  from  denying  that 
God  can,  or  doth  sometimes,  enlighten  men's 
minds  in  the  apprehending  of  certain  truths, 
or  excite  them  to  good  actions,  by  the  imme- 
diate influence  and  assistance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  without  any  extraordinary  signs  accom- 
panying it.  But  in  such  cases  we  have  reason 
and  Scripture,  unerring  rules,  to  know  whether 
it  be  from  God  or  no.  Where  the  truth  em- 
braced is  consonant  to  the  revelation  in  the 
written  word  of  God,  or  the  action  conformable 
to  the  dictates  of  right  reason,  or  Holy  Writ, 
wc  may  be  assured  that  we  run  no  risk  in 
entertaining  it  as  such  ;  because,  though  it  be 
not  an  immediate  revelation  from  God,  extra- 
ordinarily operating  on  our  minds,  yet  we  are 


has  given  us  of  truth.  But  it  is  not  the  strength 
of  our  private  persuasion  within  ourselves,  that 
can  warrant  it  to  be  a  light  or  motion  from 
Heaven  ;  nothing  can  do  that  but  the  written 
word  of  God  without  us,  or  that  standard  of 
reason  which  is  common  to  us  with  all  mea. 
Where  reason  or  Scripture  is  express  for  any 
opinion  or  action,  we  may  receive  it  as  of 
divine  authority;  but  it  is  not  the  strength  of 
our  own  persuasions  which  can  by  itself  give 
it  that  stamp.  The  bent  of  our  own  minds 
may  favour  it  as  much  as  we  please;  that  may 
show  it  a  fondling  of  our  own,  but  will  by  no 
means  prove  it  to  be  an  ofl^spring  of  Heaven, 
and  of  divine  original." 

Here  is  a  great  coincidence  between  the 
opinions  of  the  Christian  philosopher  and  the 
Quaker  apologist;  and  although  they  refer  to 
right  reason  as  well  as  the  Scriptures,  as  our 
guide,  they  meant  not  to  use  them  in  contra- 
distinction to  each  other.  When  we  refer  to 
either  of  two  rules  to  solve  a  proposition,  it  i3 
because  both  will  produce  the  same  result;  and 
they  introduced  the  word  reason  as  applicable 
only  to  those  opinions  and  actions,  respecting 
which  the  Scriptures  are  silent. 

If,  says  the  philosopher,  the  doctrine  is 
consonant  to  reason  or  Scripture,  it  may  be 
received  without  risk,  although  it  may  not 
proceed  from  an  immediate  revelation  of  God, 
Divine  revelation,  says  the  apologist,  can  never 
contradict  the  outward  testimony  of  the  Scrip- 
tures or  right  reason  ;  and  whatever  any  do, 
pretending  to  the  spirit,  which  is  contrary  to 
the  Scriptures,  must  be  accounted  and  reckoned 
a  delusion  of  the  devil. 

By  this  test  no  genuine  Quaker  can  object  to 
being  tried,*  "  for  he  preaches  no  new  gospeU 
but  that  which  is  confirmed  by  all  the  miracles 
of  Christ  and  his  apostles;  and  he  offers  nothing 
but  that  which  he  is  able  and  ready  to  confirm 
by  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  which  all 


Protestants  acknowledge  to  be  true."  It 
indeed  the  only  criterion  by  which  we  can 
judge  of  the  faith  of  man,  and  by  that  criterion 
how  few  of  your  sermons  would  escape  con- 
demnation. 


*  Barclay. 


(.To  be  conlinued.j 


For  the  Friend.  1 

From  a  hope  that  they  may  be  instructive  to 
others  as  they  have  been  to  myself,  I  am  induced 
to  transmit  for  insertion  in  "  The  Friend,"  the 
two  following  instances  of  exemplary  piety  and 
honest  dedication  to  apprehended  duty. 

A.  B. 

A  short  account  of  Dorothy  Orcen,  of  Dewia- 
prcn,  in  Merionethshire. 
About  the  twenty-third  year  of  her  age,  she 
appeared  in  a  public  testimony;  and  her  con- 
duct being  consistent  therewith,  she  was  made 
instrumental  to  the  convincing  and  gathering 
of  divers  to  the  principle  and  profession  of  tb( 
truth,  in  the  neighbourhood  where  she  resided 
where,  from  removals  and  defection,  the  mem 
bers  of  our  Society  were  reduced  to  a  verj 
small  number. 

The  sweet  savour  of  her  zealous,  humble 
meek,  example;  and  her  dedication  of  tira* 


and  faculties,  (though  in  low  circumstances, 
sure  it  is  warranted  by  that  revelation  which  he  I  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  her  fellow 
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creatures,  had  a  powerful  tendency  to  enforce 
tlie  doctrine  she  preached.  She  was  remarkable 
for  her  diligence  in  the  attendance  of  meetings 
for  worship  and  discipline,  from  which  neither 
distance  nor  weather  kept  her  back,  while  of 
ability;  and  she  frequently  went  nearly  forty 
miles  on  foot  in  tliat  mountainous  country,  to 
attend  the  monthly  meeting,  even  when  the 
inclemency  of  the  season  rendered  it  not  only 
difficult,  but  dangerous.  She  contented  herself 
with  the  least  expensive  manner  of  living  and 
dress,  in  order  to  have  the  more  to  distribute 
to  the  necessities  of  others,  tenderly  sympathiz- 
ing with  the  poor  inhabitants  around  her:  and 
so  bright  was  her  example,  that  one,  not  in 
profession  with  us,  declared,  "  her  conduct 
preaches  daily  to  me." 

An  extract  from  the  Memorial  of  Lucy 
Chopping. 

Lucy  Chopping  was  born  in  Worcestershire 
in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  She  was 
soberly  and  religiously  educated  by  her  grand- 
mother, (who  lived  to  a  great  age,  being  in  her 
one  hundred  and  fourteenth  year  when  she 
died,)  who  often  informed  her  of  the  hard  suf- 
ferings many  of  the  family  had  gone  through, 
on  account  of  religion,  in  Queen  Mary's  days. 
She  found  it  her  concern  to  visit  Friends  who 
were  imprisoned  in  the  west  of  England  on 
account  of  their  faithfulness  to  the  truth.  She 
went  from  one  prison  to  another,  in  mending 
and  making  their  clothes;  and  many  of  them 
being  far  from  their  homes,  she  visited  their 
families.  She  spent  many  years  in  this  service, 
which  was  very  acceptable  to  those  that  could 
not  have  liberty  to  see  their  families  themselves; 
and  great  was  her  labour  of  love  in  that  she 
did  it  freel}',  although  she  travelled  on  foot. 

She  was  a  mother  in  Israel,  of  good  under- 
standing, a  visiter  of  the  afflicted  in  body  or 
mind,  and  often  had  a  word  of  advice  and 
comfort  to  them.  She  particularly  exhorted 
the  young  convinced  to  faithfulness;  and  when 
they  were  grown  careless,  she  was  tender  in 
advice  and  exhortation,  and  often  to  so  good 
effect  as  to  reach  the  witness  in  them.  About 
two  weeks  before  her  death,  she  walked  six 
miles  to  a  meeting,  in  order  to  visit  a  woman, 
who  being  overcome  with  the  cares  of  the 
world,  neglected  the  attendance  of  meetings, 
whom  she  warned  of  her  danger,  and  who 
became  more  careful  afterwards  in  her  duty. 
The  day  following  she  was  taken  ill,  when  she 
thus  expressed  herself:  "  I  cannot  say  that 
what  I  feared  is  come  upon  me,  but  that  which 
I  have  long  desired  ;  for  I  am  very  ill,  and 
tliink  it  will  be  my  end  ;  it  will  be  well  with  me, 
I  shall  go  to  my  mansion  which  is  prepared  for 
me  and  all  the  faithful  followers  of  the  Lamb  ; 
I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  die.  The  Lord 
has  been  with  me  even  as  with  Jacob,  and  I 
knew  it  not :  He  has  made  known  the  way  of 
life  and  salvation  to  me,  and  preserved  me 
through  many  hard  exercises,  deep  afflictions, 
and  sorrowful  travels  in  spirit :  He  hath  been 
with  me  through  my  pilgrimage,  and  kept  me 
safe  through  many  long  journeys,  in  which  I 
have  walked  many  hundreds  of  miles  to  serve 
my  friends  in  the  truth,  and  for  the  truth's  sake, 
and  mostly  alone,  and  the  Lord  preserved  me, 
so  that  none  were  suffered  to  do  me  any  harm; 


for  which  I  have  been  humbly  thankful,  and 
now  1  feel  peace,  and  shall,  in  a  little  time, 
rest  with  Him  in  everlasting  joy  and  peace." 
She  often  expressed  her  concern  for  the 
churches,  that  good  order  might  be  kept  up  ; 
and  for  the  poor,  for  whom  she  always  had  a 
great  care.  A  woman  in  high  station  visiting 
her,  she  advised  her  to  prepare  for  such  a 
time;  telling  her  she  had  peace,  and  that  was 
of  more  worth  than  all  the  pleasures  of  the 
world  ;  and  advised  her  to  mind  the  gill  or 
manifestation  of  the  spirit  in  her,  which  would 
lead  her  also  into  the  way  of  life  and  peace. 
The  woman,  filled  with  admiration,  said  she 
never  heard  the  like,  that  any  person  could 
have  such  a  victory  and  satisfaction  over  death, 
for  that  there  was  no  terror  or  fear  of  death  in 
her;  to  which  Lucy  answered,  "  perfect  love 
casteth  out  fear;  I  have  loved  the  Lord  with 
all  my  heart,  and  served  him  with  all  my 
strength,  and  I  have  peace;  the  Lord  is  with 
me,  and  it  will  be  a  glorious  change." 


For  ihfi  FrienJ. 

DR.  BENJAMIN  RUSH. 

There  are  few  names  connected  with  the 
annals  of  America  of  more  deserved  celebrity 
than  that  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
Having  recently  seen  it  coupled  with  another 
name  (likewise  destined  to  figure  prominently 
on  our  national  records)  in  an  invidious  at- 
tempt, on  the  part  of  the  latter,  to  disparage 
the  name  of  Washington,  by  associating  it  with 
infidehty;  in  justice  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Rush, 
I  have  been  induced  to  offer  for  insertion  in 
"  The  Friend"  the  following  interesting  anec- 
dote respecting  him.  R.  S. 

A  TRIBUTE. 

About  three  years  ago,  having  occasion  for 
the  counsel  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  on  a  case 
of  some  difficulty,  he  was  pleased  to  attend 
with  me;  and  not  unfrequently,  after  the  ne- 
cessary inquiries  and  directions  for  the  patient, 
he  would  introduce  the  subject  of  religion. 
His  observations  were  such  as  always  convey- 
ed instruction  and  delight. 

One  day,  in  the  presence  of  the  patient,  the 
doctor,  in  a  very  impressive  manner,  quoted 
the  words  of  Elihu  to  the  friends  of  Job: — 
"  There  is  a  spirit  in  man,  and  the  inspiration 
of  the  Almighty  giveth  it  understanding." 
This,  said  he,  I  believe,  not  only  as  it  respects 
v.'hat  may  be  termed  spirituals,  but  also  intel- 
lectuals; and  although  it  must  be  confessed 
that  our  profession  merits  the  title  of  Ars  Con- 
jectandi,  yet  I  believe  that  my  most  happy  and 
useful  discoveries  in  the  healing  art  have  been 
by  inspiration;  and  when  I  see  my  works  trans- 
lated into  other  languages,  and  my  name  pub- 
licly eulogized,  I  am  constrained  secretly  to 
acknowledge,  "  Not  unto  me.  Oh  Lord  !  not 
unto  me,  but  unto  Thee  belongeth  the  praise." 

The  humble  fervour  of  expression,  and  the 
tear  of  sincerity  at  this  solemn  moment,  be- 
dewing his  venerable  cheek,  cannot  easily  be 
forgotten.  It  was  sufficiently  evident  to  me, 
that  he  spoke  from  the  abundance  of  his  heart, 
and  I  thought,  "  How  ennobled  is  science, 
when  crowned  with  humility."    In  Rush  was 


now  absorbed  the  greatness  of  the  physician 
in  the  more  transcendent  greatness  of  the 
Christian. 

From  Paulson's  Amtr.  Daily  Advertutr, 
May  25,  1813.    JVo.  42. 

The  above  account  is  so  correspondent  with 
what  I  have  heard  Dr.  Rush  fervently  express 
were  his  decided  sentiments,  in  respect  to  his 
belief  of  the  doctrine  of  inspiration,  that  I  have 
thought  it  was  due  to  the  doctor's  memory  to 
copy  it  from  the  paper  and  preserve  it. 

Samuel  Coates,  1815. 

An  Extract  from  the  Life  of  Thomas  Stwy. 

"  We  went  into  the  barony  of  Imokilley, 
where  lies  great  part  of  William  Penn's  estate 
in  that  kingdom,  and  being  at  the  castle  of 
Shannigary  belonging  to  him,  a  gentlewoman 
of  good  sense  and  character  related  to  me  the 
following  passage. 

"  '  That  she  being  in  the  city  of  Cork  when 
it  was  invested  by  king  William's  army,  and 
having  a  little  daughter  of  hers  with  her,  they 
were  sitting  together  on  a  squab,  and  being 
much  concerned  in  mind  about  the  danger  and 
circumstances  they  were  under,  she  was  seized 
with  a  sudden  fear  and  strong  impulse  to  rise 
from  that  seat,  which  she  did  in  a  precipitate 
manner,  and  hastened  to  another  part  of  the 
room,  and  then  was  in  the  like  concern  for  her 
child,  to  whom  she  called  with  uncommon 
earnestness  to  come  to  her,  which  she  did: 
immediately  after  which  came  a  cannon  ball 
and  struck  the  seat  all  in  pieces,  and  drove 
the  parts  of  it  about  the  room  without  their 
receiving  any  hurt.'  From  this  relation  I  took 
occasion  to  reason  with  her  thus:  That  intelli- 
gencer which  gave  her  notice,  by  fear,  of  the 
danger  they  were  in,  must  be  a  spiritual  being 
having  access  to  her  mind  (which  is  likewise 
of  a  spiritual  nature)  when  in  that  state  of  hu- 
miliation under  these  circumstances;  and  must 
also  be  a  good  and  beneficent  intelligencer, 
willing  to  preserve  them,  and  furnished  also 
with  knowledge  and  foresight  more  than  hu- 
man. He  must  have  known  that  such  a  piece 
would  be  fired  at  that  time,  and  that  the  ball 
would  hit  the  seat,  and  infallibly  destroy  you 
both  if  not  prevented  in  due  time  by  a  suitable 
admonition,  which  he  suggested  by  the  passion 
fear  (the  passions  being  useful  when  duly  sub- 
jected,) and  by  that  means  saved  your  lives. 
And  seeing  that  the  passions  of  the  mind  can 
be  wrought  upon  for  our  good  by  an  invisible 
beneficent  intelligencer  in  the  mind,  in  a  state 
of  humiliation  and  stillness,  without  any  exte- 
rior medium,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  conclude, 
that  an  evil  intelligencer  may  have  likewise 
access  to  the  mind  in  a  state  of  unwatchful- 
ness  when  the  passions  are  moving,  and  the 
imagination  at  liberty  to  form  ideas  destructive 
to  the  mind,  being  thereby  depraved  and  wound- 
ed? And  when  so,  is  it  not  likewise  reasonable 
to  think,  that  the  Almighty  himself,  who  is  the 
most  pure,  merciful,  and  beneficent  Spirit, 
knowing  all  events  and  things,  doth  sometimes 
at  his  pleasure,  visit  the  minds  of  mankind 
through  Christ,  as  through  or  under  a  veil,  so 
as  to  communicate  of  his  goodness  and  virtue 
to  a  humble  and  silent  mind,  to  heal  and  in- 
struct in  things  pleasing  to  himself,  and  pro- 
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per  for  the  conduct  of  man  in  his  pilgrimage 
through  this  world,  and  lead  him  to  the  next 
in  safety.  The  truth  of  these  remarks  was 
readily  granted,  and  the  conversation  was 
agreeable  to  us  all." 


TENTH  MONTH,  2,  1830. 


We  liave  just  received  the  Miscellaneous 
Repository  of  the  21st  ult.  from  which  we  co])y 
the  annexed  account  of  the  late  Ohio  yearly 
meeting. 

"  Ohio  yearly  meeting  commenced  its  sit- 
tmgs  on  business  on  the  f3th  inst.  and  closed  on 
the  11th.  It  was  largely  attended,  the  house 
being  nearly  or  quite  filled  below,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  in  the  youths'  galleries. 
Many  important  subjects  engaged  its  attention, 
which  were  considered  and  disposed  of  in 
much  harmony  and  brotherly  love.  On  the 
state  of  Society,  a  Minute  of  Advice  was  sent 
down,  and  recommended  to  the  particular  at- 
tention of  subordinate  meetings  and  Friends  in 
their  individual  capacities,  expressive  of  the 
concern  which  prevailed  to  promote  an  in- 
crease of  diligence  and  zeal  in  the  discharge  of 
our  respective  duties. 

"  The  guarded  education  of  our  youth  was 
felt  to  be,  as  it  really  is,  a  subject  of  peculiarly 
deep  and  tender  interest.  And  under  a  sense, 
not  only  of  its  importance,  but  of  the  difficul- 
ties in  which  it  is  involved,  quarterly  and 
monthly  meetings  were  directed  to  appoint 
committees  to  investigate  the  state  of  schools, 
and  of  the  education  of  the  youth  within  their 
respective  limits,  and  promote  the  establis 
ment  of  schools  in  the  different  neighbourhoods 
of  Friends;  that  those  meetings  render  such 
assistance  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  desired  object,  and  send  up  to 
next  yearly  meeting  an  explicit  accoimt  of  the 
inquiries  and  labours  into  which  they  may  have 
entered  in  the  prosecution  of  the  concern. 

"The  frequent  perusal  of  the  Eloly  Scriptures, 
has  been,  for  a  number  of  years — indeed  I 
might  say,  from  the  very  rise  of  the  Society,  a 
subject  calling  forth  the  earnest  solicitude  of 
Friends.  At  this  yearly  meeting,  as  on  former 
occasions,  the  subject  was  revived,  our  mem- 
bers were  encouraged  to  diligence  in  daily 
reading  the  Scriptures,  in  their  families,  col- 
lectively; in  connection  with  a  suitable  pause, 
for  meditating  on  the  important  truths  they 
contain,  with  minds  humbly  turned  to  the 
fountain  of  wisdom,  to  open  their  understand- 
ings, and  seal  divine  instruction.  Subordinate 
meetings  also  were  directed  to  make  a  careful 
enquiry  whether  all  the  families  of  Friends 
were  supplied  with  entire  cojjies  of  the  floly 
Scriptures  or  not,  and  furnish  such  (if  any 
such  should  be  found)  as,  in  indigent  circum- 
stances, uuy  be  destitute  of  the  sacred  volume; 
and  further,  that  explicit  accounts  be  sent  up 
to  the  next  yearly  meeting. 

'•  The  civilization  and  improvement  of  the 
renmanl  of  some  of  the  Indian  tribes  in  tiiis 
state,  is  a  work  in  which  the  three  yearly 
nieelinjrs  of  Baltimore,  Ohio,  and  Indiana,  have 
long  been  unitedly  engaged.  Tiie  funds  with 
which  this  benevolent  and  Christian  concern 


has  been  prosecuted,  for  the  sake  of  safe  keep- 
ing, &c.  were  vested  in  stock  in  Baltitnore. 
Among  the  painful  effects  of  the  separation, 
we  may  well  include  the  withholding  of  these 
funds  from  the  control  of  the  committees  to 
whom  it  had  long  been  confided,  and  thus 
frustrating  the  intention  of  the  charitable  indi- 
viduals by  whom  those  funds  were  raised. 
Thus  circumstanced,  the  yearly  meetings  of 
Ohio  and  Indiana  are  endeavouring,  by  volun- 
tary contributions,  to  sustain  the  establishment 
at  the  Indian  Reservation,  and  with  these  limit- 
ed means  to  prosecute  their  labours  for  the 
improvement  of  a  deeply  injured  people. 

"  When  we  consider  the  variety  and  import- 
ance of  the  subjects  which  came  before  us,  and 
the  harmony  which  prevailed  in  the  disposal  of 
them,  we  can  but  draw  a  striking  contrast  be- 
tween the  present  state  of  things  amongst  us  and 
those  seasons  of  trial  and  conffict  of  which  we 
have  been  witnesses,  when  unsound  principles, 
jealousies  and  distrust,  were  powerfully  ope- 
rating and  ripening  for  the  awful  period  of  se- 
paration from  the  jjosom  of  Society.  We  have 
abundant  cause  to  be  reverently  and  humbly 
thankful  for  the  prevalence  of  the  Christian 
virtues,  so  far  as  they  do  prevail  among  us; 
and  to  be  feelingly  and  fully  awakened  to  the 
importance  of  cultivating  them  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  fruits  of  righteousness  and  peace." 


The  following  extract  from  the  Philan- 
thropic Magazine,  for  the  sixth  month  last,  will 
no  doubt  be  interesting  to  our  readers,  and 
dispose  them  not  only  heartily  to  unite  with  the 
concluding  sentence  of  W.  T.  Lewis'  letter, 
but  to  desire  for  it  a  more  extended  application. 

ABOLITION   OP  SLAVEEY  IN  MALACCA. 

We  cannot  but  feel  great  pleasure  in  having 
to  announce  an  instance  wherein  the  total  and 
complete  abolition  of  slavery  has  been  wholly, 
and  deliberately  resolved  upon,  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  considerable  extent  of  territory,  and 
it  would  appear  too,  that  this  has  been  done 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Malacca,  in  a  manner 
highly  creditable  to  themselves;  we  admit  with 
regret  that  the  period  fixed  upon,  is  more 
distant  than  we  would  have  wished,  yet  the 
principle  for  what  many  friends  to  abolition 
contend  is  fully,  and  unequivocally  acknow- 
ledged ;  a  day  is  fixed  when  slavery  shall  not 
he  recognized  in  the  town  and  territory  of  Ma- 
lacca! and  this  by  an  act  of  "  ttZZ  the  inhabi- 
tants !"  and  may  we  not  hope  that  better  things 
will  follow  ?  we  give  copies  of  the  documents 
which  describe  this  act  of  humanity  and  justice. 

Malacca,  Nov.  30,  1829.— Pursuant  to  the 
wishes  of  the  honourable  the  governor,  a  meet- 
ing of  the  inhabitants  was  convened  on  18th 
inst.  to  take  into  consideration  the  best  mode 
of  abolishing  slavery  in  this  settlement. 

•'  l\Ir.  Lewis  having  taken  the  chair,  the 
letter  received  from  the  secretary  to  govern- 
ment, was  read,  and  after  discussing  the  matter 
therein  alluded  to,  viz.  the  speedier  termination 
ofslavery,  than  can  be  expected  to  result  from 
the  gradual  demise  of  the  persons  now  on  the 
list,  the  following  resolutions  were  made  : — 

"L  That  it  is  highly  desirable  that  means  be 
taken  to  put  an  end  to  slavery. 

"2.  That  it  appears  that  domestic  works  have 
always  been  performed  by  slaves — that  all 


the  respectaWe  inhabitants  are  dependant  on 
this  mode  of  service,  and  that  therefore  the 
abolition  cannot  be  immediately  eflTected — it  is 
therefore  resolved  that  the  several  classes  of 
natives  be  invited  to  name  some  definite  period 
as  short  as  may  be  practicable,  for  completing 
this  desirable  measure.  That  the  Portuguese, 
Chinese,  Malays  and  Chooleas,  do  severally 
agree  among  their  own  tribes  to  name  the 
period — and  that  they  do  depute  five  persons 
from  each  class  to  meet  the  gentlemen  of  the 
settlement  on  the  25th  inst.,  to  make  known 
their  sentiments. 

W.  T.  Lewis,  Chairman. 

'*  The  meeting  appointed  for  Nov.  25th, 
being  but  thinly  attended  on  account  of  the 
badness  of  the  weather,  an  adjournment  took 
place  to  the  28th,  when  a  meeting  having  as- 
sembled; and  the  deputations  from  the  natives 
being  present,  (viz.)  five  persons  on  behalf  of 
each  of  the  classes  before  mentioned,  the  sense 
of  the  meeting  was  taken,  and  twelve  years 
fixed  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  now  on 
the  registry  books  of  this  settlement. 

"  It  is  therefore  resolved  that  Mr.  Lewis,  in 
the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Malacca,  do  convey  to  the  honourable  the 
governor,  their  acknowledgments  of  his  excel- 
lency's I'egard  for  their  interests,  as  shown  by 
redressing  the  grievances  of  the  inhabitants 
complained  of  in  their  petition — That  the  inha- 
bitants are  sensible  that  the  decision  now  to  be 
referred  will  be  consonant  to  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  legislative  acts  regarding  slavery, 
by  which  they  as  British  subjects  are  bound 
both  by  inclination  and  duty  to  abide;  but  that 
pending  such  reference  and  to  approve  to  his 
excellency  the  governor,  and  to  the  world  in 
general,  that  their  motives  have  been  guided  by 
a  sense  of  humanity,  they  hereby  record  their 
assent  that  slavery  shall  not  he  recognized  in 
the  town  and  territory  of  Malacca  after  the 
thirty-first  of  December,  1841.  Signed, 

By  all  the  Inhabitants." 

To  John  PalluUo,  Esq.  Secretary  to  Government. 
Sir, 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  forward  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  honourable  the  governor  in 
council,  certain  proceedings  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Malacca  regarding  the  emancipation  of  their 
domestic  slaves. 

"  I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  how 
highly  I  feel  myself  honoured  by  having  been 
called  upon  to  make  known  to  the  governor 
these  meritorious  proceedings,  which  reflect 
the  highest  honour  and  credit  on  the  whole  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Malacca,  as  evincing  the 
humane  principles  by  which  they  have  been 
actuated  in  having  thus  voluntarily  and  una- 
nimously come  to  the  determination  of  eman- 
cipating their  domestic  slaves  in  so  short  a 
given  period. 

"The  governor  is  no  doubt  aware  of  th^ 
honesty  of  the  greater  part  of  the  native  inha- 
bitants, and  will  therefore  the  better  appreciate 
the  sacrifice  they  have  made. 

"The  publicity  wiiicli  will  be  given  to  this 
act  will,  I  trust,  be  the  means  of  interesting  the 
owners  of  slaves  in  the  East  and  West  Indies  to 
follow  the  example  of  their  brethren  at  Malacca. 
"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

"  W.  T.  Lewis.  ' 
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For  tlio  Friend. 

AMERICAN  ANTIQUITIES  NO.  3. 

The  pyramid  of  Cholula  is  the  most  remarka- 
ble of  these  ancient  monuments.  It  is  situated 
in  the  great  plain  of  Puebla,  which  is  separated 
from  the  valley  of  Mexico  by  a  chain  of  vol- 
canic mountains.  The  plain  is  fertile,  though 
without  trees,  and  the  pyramid  is  to  the  east  of 
Cholula  on  the  road  from  that  city  to  Puebla. 
Imagine  a  great  mass  of  bricks  of  tiie  height  of 
Christ  church  steeple,  covering  a  space  ex- 
tending from  the  north  side  of  Arch  street  to 
the  distance  of  sixty  feet  beyond  the  southern 
side  of  Chesnut  street,  and  from  the  east  side 
of  Fifth  street  to  the  distance  of  fifty  feet  be- 
yond the  west  side  of  Eighth  street,  and  some 
■idea  may  be  formed  of  the  appearance  of  this 
mountain  built  by  man.  The  height  is  177 
feet,  the  same  as  that  of  the  pyramid  of  Teoti- 
huacan,  while  its  base  is  1423  feet,  or  double 
that  of  the  latter,  and  almost  double  that  of  the 
great  pyramid  of  Ci)eops  in  Egypt.  Like  all 
similar  constructions,  it  is  laid  out  in  <he  direc- 
tion of  the  cardinal  points,  and  is  built  with 
alternate  layers  of  unburnt  bricks  and  clay. 
There  are  four  stages  or  terraces  as  in  the 
pyramids  of  Teotihuacan;  and  although  time 
and  the  growth  of  the  nopal  and  other  vege- 
tables, have  changed  its  appearance  at  a  dis- 
tance to  that  of  a  low  conical  liill,  its  stages 
and  its  pyramidal  form  are  still  distinctly  pre- 
served. The  top  of  the  pyramid  is  a  plain 
140  feet  square,  on  which  stands  a  church 
surrounded  by  cypress  trees,  and  commanding 
a  most  magnificent  prospect.  The  ascent  is 
by  a  winding  road  cut  into  steps.  It  is  the 
universal  belief  of  the  Indians  that  this  immense 
structure  is  liollow,  and  they  have  a  tradition 
that  it  served  as  a  place  of  concealment  during 
the  war  with  Cortez.  It  is  certain  that  in  its 
interior,  as  in  other  teocallis,  there  are  con- 
siderable cavities  intended  for  sepulchres.  In 
constaiicling  the  present  road  from  Puebla  to 
Mexico,  about  thirty  years  ago,  the  first  story 
was  cut  through,  so  that  an  eighth  part  re- 
mained isolated.  In  making  this  excavation  a 
square  chamber  was  discovered  in  the  interior 
of  the  pyramid,  built  of  stone,  and  supported 
by  cypress  beams.  The  chamber  contained 
two  skeletons,  some  idols  of  basalt,  and  a 


number  of  vases  curiously  varnished  and  paint- 
ed. Humboldt  examined  the  ruins  of  this 
subterraneous  chamber,  and  observed  a  par- 
ticular arrangement  of  the  bricks  tending  to 
diminish  the  pressure  on  the  roof.  The  natives 
being  ignorant  of  the  arch,  placed  large  bricks 
horizontally  so  that  the  upper  course  should 
pass  beyond  the  lower. 

Similar  vestiges  of  this  rude  substitute  for 
the  arch  have  been  found  in  several  Egyptian 
edifices.  On  the  western  side  of  the  pyramid, 
are  two  small  mounds  of  unburnt  bricks,  which 
are  probably  vestiges  of  those  small  pyramids 
with  which  the  large  mass  was  perhaps  sur- 
rounded, in  the  same  manner  as  the  pyramids 
of  Teotihuacan  in  Mexico,  and  those  of  Cheops 
and  Mycerinus  in  Egypt. 

"These  teocallis,"  says  Humboldt,  "were 
at  the  same  time  temples  and  tombs.  We  have 
stated  that  the  plain  in  which  the  houses  of  the 
sun  and  moon  at  Teotihuacan  were  erected, 
was  called  the  road  of  the  dead;  but  the  essen- 
tial part  of  a  teocalli,  was  the  chapel  on  the 
summit  of  the  edifice.  At  the  commencement 
of  civilization,  people  chose  elevated  places  on 
which  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods.  The  first  altars 
and  the  first  temples  were  erected  on  moun- 
tains; if  these  mountains  were  isolated,  they 
gave  them  regular  forms  by  cutting  them  into 
terraces,  and  excavating  regular  stairs  by  which 
to  ascend  to  the  summit.  The  old  and  the  new 
continent  both  present  numerous  examples  of 
hills  cut  into  terraces,  and  faced  with  brick  or 
stone  walls.  The  teocallis  appear  to  be  arti- 
ficial hills  raised  in  the  midst  of  a  plain,  and 
destined  to  serve  as  the  base  of  an  altar." 
What  indeed  can  be  more  imposing  than  a 
sacrifice  to  the  gods  in  the  sight  of  the  as- 
sembled nation  ! 

There  is  something  inexpressibly  affecting 
in  the  contemplation  of  these  vast  monuments 
of  an  unknown  people,  which  have  almost  lost' 
the  character  of  the  works  of  art,  and  may  j 
claim  kindred  with  the  "everlasting  hills." 
Perhaps  within  their  deep  recesses,  the  patience 
of  future  explorers  may  discover  the  remains 
of  the  proud  mortal  at  whose  bidding  they 
arose.  The  warlike  arms,  the  trophies,  and 
the  implements  or  clothing  buried  with  him, 
may  then  excite  a  deeper  interest  than  the  hero 
himself  ever  commanded.  They  may  enable 
us  to  identify  the  branch  of  the  race  of  Adam 
to  which  he  belonged — they  may  prove  a  link 
by  which  to  connect  the  hitherto  isolated  na- 
tions of  the  new  world  with  those  of  the  old, 
and  satisfy  the  painful  suspense  which  the  mind 
feels  in  the  possession  of  inexplicable  facts. 

To  the  south  east  of  the  city  of  Cuernavaca, 
(the  ancient  Quauhnahuac)  on  the  western 
descent  of  the  Cordillera  of  Anahuac,  is  a  soli- 
tary hill  of  the  height  of  383  feet.    This  hill  is 


called  in  the  Mexican  language  Xochicalco,  or 
the  hill  of  flowers.  It  is  a  mass  of  rocks, 
which  human  labour  has  shaped  into  a  conical 
form  of  some  regularity,  and  divided  into  five 
terraces  that  are  faced  with  stone.  These 
terraces  are  each  about  65  feet  in  height. 
The  hill  is  surrounded  by  a  deep  and  very  wide 
ditch,  so  that  the  whole  intrenchment  is  nearly 
two  and  a  half  miles  in  circumference.  The 
summit  of  the  hill  is  an  oblong  platform  281 
feet  from  east  to  west,  and  236  feet  from  north 
to  south.  This  platform  is  surrounded  by  a 
wall  of  freestone  six  and  a  half  feet  high.  In 
the  centre  of  this  are  the  remains  of  a  pyra- 
midal monument,  similar  to  the  teocallis  already 
described.  The  first  terrace  alone  remains, 
the  proprietors  of  a  neighbouring  sugar  plan- 
tation having  carried  off  the  stones  of  the  upper 
stories  for  the  construction  of  their  ovens.  The 
pyramid  was  perfect  so  late  as  1750,  and  had 
five  terraces  or  siorics,  and  was  about  65  feet 
high.  It  is  placed  exactly  north  and  south, 
and  its  base  is  68  by  57  feet.  Travellers  who 
have  examined  this  work  of  the  ancient  Ame- 
ricans, have  been  struck  with  admiration  at 
the  skilful  cutting  and  polishing  of  the  stones 
with  which  it  is  faced,  the  regularity  of  their 
forms,  the  accuracy  with  which  they  have  been 
fitted  without  the  aid  of  cement,  and  the  exe- 
cution of  the  sculptures  with  which  they  are 
ornamented.  There  may  be  distinguished 
among  the  hieroglyphics  with  which  these 
stones  are  covered,  and  which  appear  to  have 
been  carved  after  the  erection  of  the  edifice, 
the  heads  of  crocodiles  and  the  figures  of  men 
sitting  cross  legged  in  the  Asiatic  manner. 

The  ditch  wilh  which  the  hill  is  surrounded, 
the  stone  facing  of  the  work,  the  great  number 
of  subterranean  apartments  excavated  in  the 
northern  side  of  the  rock,  the  wall  which  de- 
fends the  approach  to  the  platform,  all  give  to 
the  monument  of  Xochicalco  a  military  cha- 
racter, and  it  is  the  conjecture  of  Humboldt, 
that  it  was  a  fortified  temple.  It  has  beep 
supposed  that  the  Mexican  name  for  this  mo- 
nument, "  the  house  of  flowers,"  was  given 
because  the  Toltecs,  like  the  Peruvians,  offered 
only  fruits,  flowers  and  incense,  to  the  Divinity. 


Important  Biblical  Illustration. — Champoliion  has 
made  a  discovery,  which  is  highly  gratifying,  as  it 
affords  an  additional  proof  of  the  authenticity  of 
Scripture  records.  Among  the  portraits,  of  which 
he  has  brought  over  a  considerable  collection  from 
Egypt,  is  that  of  Sechousis,  who  was  father  of  the 
twenty-second  dynasty.  This  individual  is  the 
Seechouk  of  Scripture,  by  whom  Jerusalem  was 
taken,  and  the  temple  laid  waste.  On  the  remains 
of  the  edifices  erected  by  this  sovereign,  Champol- 
iion has  also  observed  Rehoboam,  Solomon's  son  and 
successor,  among  the  effigies  of  the  captive  kings. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


For  Ihe  Friend. 

SKETCHES  OF  CHINA. 

A  small  volume  willi  the  above  title  has 
been  published  vvitliin  a  few  days,  which  gives 
a  lively  picture  of  the  state  of  society  in  that 
famous  empire.  The  world  is  at  length  unde- 
ceived respecting  the  civilization  and  antiquity 
of  China.  "  The  Jesuits  and  the  French  phi- 
losophers," says  Make  Brun,  "  vied  with  each 
other  in  extolling  the  laws  and  happiness  of 
that  country.  The  philosophers  knew  no- 
thing of  tiie  subject  on  which  they  pronounced 
a  judgment;  the  Jesuits  knew  a  great  deal. 
But  those  who  reason  with  impartiality  will 
never  prefer  the  natural  religion  of  Confucius 
to  Christianity;  nor  will  the  free  and  high  mind 
ed  nations  of  Europe  admire  the  arrangements 
of  a  tyrannical  police,  the  annoyance  of  a 
childish  etiquette,  and  '  the  groat  walls'  which 
have  been  erected  for  interrupting  the  com- 
munications of  the  human  mind." 

We  now  know  that  the  Chinese  are  a  set  of 
subjugated  and  disciplined  barbarians;  that  the 
freedom  of  the  human  mind  is  completely 
chained  down,  and  the  arts  of  civilization  are 
rendered  stationary,  and  that  they  no  where 
else  exist  to  so  great  a  degree  of  perfection  in 
company  with  such  deep  moral  degradation 
and  barbarism. 

For  the  amusement  and  instruction  of  our 
readers,  we  have  selected  several  of  the  short 
chapters  into  which  the  work  we  quote  is  di- 
vided, for  insertion  in  "  The  Friend."  The 
author  assures  us  that  the  descriptions  are  in 
every  instance  the  fruit  of  his  own  immediate 
observations,  and  that  he  is  therefore  able  to 
vouch  for  their  correctness. 


Approach  to  Canton. 
"  In  coming  up  the  river,  a  stranger  is  com- 
pletely absorbed    in    contemplating  a  scene 
without  a  parallel  in  any  other  country.  When 
he  has  just  escaped  from  the  confinement  of  a 
ship,  the  beautiful  scenery  and  luxuriant  ap- 
pearance of  vegetation  is  delightful  beyond 
measure;  added  to  this,  the  extraordinary  sight 
of  the  multitude  of  boats,  vessels,  and  craft  of 
every  description,  swarming  with  the  water 
population,  contributes  to  amuse  and  astonish 
him.    Myriads  of  bo, its  moored  in  long,  regu- 
lar streets,  no  one  interfering  with  the  other, 
and  fleets  of  them  moving  iu  every  direction, 
and  yet  without  confusion,  tlie  bustle  of  busi 
ness  visible  every  where,  the  salt  junks  dis- 
charging their  cargoes  into  the  canal  boats,  the 
vessels  from  the  interior  of  the  country  laden 
with  wood,  and  iniinense  rafts  of  timber  and  of 
bamboos  floating  down  witli  the  tide,  managed 
by  a  few  miseral)lc  little  wretches,  who  dwell 
in  huts  built  upon  the  raft  or  in  small  boats  at- 
tached to  them.    Revenue  cruizeis  rowing  in 
every  direction,  painted  with  the  brightest  co- 
lours, the  men  protected  from  the  sun  and 
wind  by  a  kind  of  moveable  thatched  roof,  and 
the  large  triangular  white  flag  with  vermilion 
characters  inscribed  upon  it  floating  over  tlie 
stern,  wiiilc  a  caimou  with  a  red  sash  tied  round 
its  muzzle,  projects  over  the  bow.  Tiiousands 
of  small  ferry  boats  cover  the  river,  laden  with 
passengers  of  every  age  and  rank;  in  one  a 
dozen  coolies  or  day  labourers,  in  another  a 
brace  of  Ciiincsc  beaux,  luxuriating  on  the 


clean  mats  with  which  the  cabin  floors  are 
covered,  their  heads  resting  on  curious  bamboo 
pillows,  pipe  in  mouth,  regarding  with  a  lazy 
eye  the  active  scene  without,  or  possibly  con- 
templating the  portrait  of  some  celebrated 
belle,  with  finger  nails  six  inches  long,  depend- 
ant from  the  screen-work  of  the  cabin.  Im- 
mense junks  of  four  or  five  hundred  tons,  and 
even  larger,  moored  in  the  stream,  and  gor- 
geously embellisiied  with  the  fascinations  of 
dragons,  paint,  gold  leaf,  and  gingerbread- 
work,  with  a  huge  eye  painted  on  either  side 
of  the  bow,  to  enable  the  vessel  to  see  her  way, 
as  the  lower  classes  term  it !  In  the  evening, 
when  the  actual  bustle  begins  to  decrease, 
the  tremendous  din  of  a  thousand  gongs,  and 
the  glare  of  flaming  papers,  which  are  set  on 
fire  in  the  boats,  and  thrown  blazing  into  the 
stream  as  an  evening  sacrifice,  keep  up  the 
excitement  of  the  scene;  and  the  night  until  a 
late  hour,  is  disturbed  by  the  shouts  of  the 
boatmen,  and  the  discordant  music  from  the 
flower  boats,  [places  of  dissipation.]  The 
number,  variety,  and  arrangement  of  the  boats, 
is  the  most  surprising  matter  to  an  American 
or  European;  and  it  is  long  after  arriving  in 
China,  that  a  foreign  eye  learns  to  observe  un- 
interested the  gay  and  active  scene  perpetually 
passing  on  the  river. 

"  In  an  arm  or  branch  called  Salt  river 
formed  by  a  large  island,  just  below  the  com- 
mencement of  the  suburbs,  are  numbers  of 
fishing  stakes,  which  extend  across  and  almost 
block  up  the  channel.  These  stakes  support 
long  nets,  arranged  in  parallel  rows,  which 
are  lowered  at  particular  times  of  tide,  and 
when  not  in  use  are  drawn  up  by  cords  to 
dry.  Numbers  of  small  boats  in  which  the 
fishermen  live,  are  moored  near  the  nets.  The 
fish  taken  in  this  manner  are  small  and  very 
abundant,  forming  a  principal  article  of  food 
with  the  water  population.  In  the  mud  and 
ooze  at  low  tide  many  small  fish  are  found 
buried,  and  when  the  flats  are  dry,  at  low  wa- 
ter, numbers  of  women  and  children  may  be 
seen  wading  knee  deep  along  the  shore,  in- 
tently searching  for  their  game,  which  is  pre- 
served in  a  wicker  basket  fastened  at  the  back. 
Shrimps  abound  in  all  parts  of  the  river,  and 
are  caught  in  great  quantities  by  people  who 
make  it  a  business.  Baskets  of  bamboo  are 
used  to  take  them  in,  and  are  constructed 
such  a  way  as  to  admit  the  shrimps  easily,  but 
not  to  suffer  them  to  escape.  Forty  or  fifty  of 
these  baskets  attached  to  a  line  arc  put  down 
at  a  time,  and  hauled  in  every  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes,  generally  loaded  with  very  fine  shrimps 
of  large  size.  Those  which  are  taken  in  salt 
wafer  are  dried  in  the  sun,  but  the  fresh  water 
sh  rimps  are  generally  consumed  in  Canton 


"  Upon  the  embankment  large  cedar  vats  are 
placed  in  which  the  nets  are  dyed  or  tanned, 
for  the  double  purpose  of  making  them  less 
visible  to  the  fish,  and  to  preserve  them  from 
rotting.  Tlie  colour  they  acquire  is  a  verv 
deep  brown.  Casting  nets  are  very  much  used 
in  small  boats,  and  a  kind  of  basket  somewhat 
like  our  eel-trap.  When  the  tide  is  up,  por- 
tions of  the  flats,  covered  with  water,  may  be 
seen  enclosed  with  a  fence,  formed  of  a  very 
coarse  bamboo  mat,  whicli.  as  the  ebb  flows 


out,  confines  the  fish  within  its  limits,  but  suf- 
fers the  water  to  escape." 

Streets  of  a  Chinese  City. 
"  Foreigners  are  particularly  struck  by  the 
narrowness  of  the  Chinese  streets.  In  Can- 
ton, the  widest  of  them  certainly  does  not  ex- 
ceed one  of  our  lanes,  and  the  mass  of  people 
which  constantly  fills  them  renders  the  passage 
difficult  and  disagreeable.  The  pavement  con- 
sists of  slabs  of  granite  placed  transversely,  and 
cut  roughly  on  the  surface,  to  prevent  slipping 
in  wet  weather.  Boards  are  mostly  thrown 
across  from  the  roofs,  on  either  side,  by  which 
means  the  rays  of  a  burning  sun  are  in  a  mea- 
sure excluded.  There  are  no  side  paths,  or 
trottoirs,  as  wheeled  carriages  are  never  seen 
in  Canton,  and  no  horses,  excepting  those  be- 
longing to  the  military.  A  kind  of  tacit  agree- 
ment exists  among  the  people,  to  prevent  as 
much  as  possible  confusion  in  a  crowded  pass- 
age, by  all  who  are  going  the  same  way  keep- 
ing one  side  of  the  street,  and  those  who  are 
progressing  in  a  contrary  direction,  the  other. 
Without  some  such  arrangement,  a  passage 
through  the  streets,  crowded  as  they  are,  would  ' 
be  almost  impossible.  Scavengers  are  constant- 
ly employed  in  removing  the  dirt,  which  collects 
in  great  quantities;  but  in  spite  of  their  labours, 
the  streets  are  frequently  disgustingly  filthy, 
and  abound  in  the  most  abominable  smells 
imaginable,  especially  in  the  rear  of  the  fac- 
tories, and  near  the  butchers'  and  poulterers' 
shops.  So  dirty,  indeed,  are  some  of  them, 
that  the  names  have  become  proverbial,  as  for 
instance.  Hong-lane,  as  it  was  originally  call- 
ed, has,  by  a  very  apt  and  significant  corruj)- 
tion,  degenerated  into  Hog-lane,  by  which  it 
is  now  generally  known. 

"  The  name  of  each  street  is,  in  most  cases, 
written  over  the  gateway  which  separates  the 
squares  one  from  another,  and  by  the  most  ri- 
diculous perversion,  some  of  the  most  disgust- 
ing thoroughfares  of  Canton  are  distinguished 
by  the  most  fragrant  titles.  In  fact,  the  flow- 
ery style  of  the  east  occurs  here  in  connection 
with  such  places  and  things  as  to  make  the 
matter  supremely  ridiculous.  Nothing  can  be 
more  pompous  and  absurd  than  the  literal  tran'-- 
lation  of  the  names  of  stieets,  districts,  and  of 
the  various  chops  of  tea,  which  accord  perfect- 
ly with  the  hollow  and  superficial  habits  of  liic 
natives. 

"  At  the  extremity  of  each  square  is  a  gate 
or  barrier  which  is  closed  about  ten  o'clock, 
and  guarded  by  a  watchman,  who  walks  upon 
his  beat,  striking  a  heavy  bamboo  club  against 
the  stone  pavement.  The  noise  thus  created 
may  be  heard  at  a  great  distance,  and  serves  to 
assure  the  inhabitants  of  the  watcliman's  vigi- 
lance. Every  one  desirous  of  pa.ssing  these 
street  gates  after  the  hour  of  closing  them, 
must  carry  a  lighted  lantern,  having  his  name 
and  residence  jjaintcd  on  it.  In  theev^iitofa 
robiiery,  or  alarm,  the  entrance  of  the  street  is 
immediately  secured,  enclosing  the  offenders, 
aud  rendering  their  detection  almost  certain. 
Look-out-houses  are  ])laced  in  various  parts  of 
the  suburbs,  elevated  above  the  houses,  on 
bamboo  scaffoldings.  In  these  are  stationed 
men,  wlio  watch  over  the  city,  and  give  the 
alarm  of  fire  by  striking  gongs.    The  trust  ap- 


THE  FRIEND. 
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pears  any  thing  but  an  enviable  one;  for  in  high 
winds,  these  little  edifices,  though  firmly  built, 
are  certainly  very  insecure  and  dangerous  sta- 
tions, raised,  as  they  are,  thirty  or  forty  feet 
above  the  tops  of  the  surrounding  houses. 

"  Good  order  is  further  maintained  by  the 
police,  who  are  stationed  at  guard-houses  in 
different  districts  of  the  city  and  suburbs." 

Houses. 

"  The  aspect  of  a  Chinese  house  from  with- 
out is  very  cheerless.  In  front  of  each  dwell 
ing  there  is  a  court-yard  separated  from  tlie 
street  by  a  high  wall,  usually  pierced  with  a 
gate  and  two  large  windows,  furnished  with 
fancy  screens  of  glazed  earthenware.  The 
house  is  approached  through  this  court,  and  in 
it  the  palanquins  of  visiters  are  set  down.  Chi- 
nese dwelling-houses  rarely  exceed  two  stories 
in  height,  but  many  of  the  temples  and  other 
public  buildings  have  several.  The  interior 
arrangement  is  neat.  The  blinds  of  the  veran- 
dahs protect  the  rooms  from  the  immediate  in- 
fluence of  the  sun,  allowing  at  the  same  time 
a  circulation  of  air. 

"  The  floors  are  almost  always  covered  with 
red  earthenware  tiles,  which,  as  fires  are  not 
used  in  the  cool  season,  make  the  rooms  ex- 
tremely uncomfortable.  Wrapped  in  several 
suits  of  clothes,  one  over  the  other,  and  wear- 
ing shoes  with  soles  two  inches  thick,  the  na- 
tives are  not  inconvenienced  by  the  cold,  which, 
though  never  very  great,  is  notwithstanding  a 
sufficient  contrast  to  the  long  summer  to  be 
disagreeable.  In  the  northern  provinces,  where 
the  winter  is  severe,  fires  are  used  perforce, 
while  in  Canton,  the  short  period  of  cool  wea- 
ther is  not  considered  to  require  any  other  de- 
fence than  additional  clothes.  Much  orna- 
mental carving  is  observed  in  the  interior  of 
the  better  kind  of  Chinese  houses,  in  partition 
screens  and  cornices,  the  vacant  spaces  of 
which  are  filled  with  stained  silk,  or  linen, 
tastefully  painted.  Long  scrolls,  bearing  mo 
ral  sentences  or  maxims,  hang  from  the  walls, 
occasionally  flanked  by  a  large  painting  of 
birds,  bamboos,  or  flowers.  A  table  bearing 
vases  of  flowers,  an  incense  burner,  and  per- 
haps a  curiously  distorted  fragment  of  wood 
or  stone  stands  at  one  end  of  each  room,  while 
the  other  is  occupied  by  a  kind  of  divan  cover- 
ed with  cloth,  and  furnished  with  cushions  to 
repose  on.  A  dark  wood,  resembling  maho- 
gany, and  acquiring  a  deeper  tint  from  age,  is 
the  material  of  which  the  best  furniture  is  com- 
posed. Mat  cushions  are  placed  upon  the 
chairs,  and  between  every  two  seats  stands  a 
small  tea-table,  and  a  metal  or  china  spitting- 
jar.  Light  is  afforded  by  glass  or  silk  lanterns 
of  various  forms,  some  of  w  liich  are  of  tasteful 
shape,  and  covered  with  well-executed  draw- 
ings in  oil  or  water  colours.  In  the  verandahs 
and  passages  are  placed  seats  of  china,  and 
green  stands  of  glazed  earthenware,  sustaining 
jars  of  flowers,  and  here  and  there  a  stone  of 
singular  shape,  mounted  on  lacquered  wooden 
legs,  intended  as  a  chair. 

"  The  beds  are  placed  in  recesses,  defended 
by  gauze  curtains,  which  in  the  day  time  are 
confined  by  silver  or  brass  hooks  at  the  head 
and  foot,  A  mat  spread  upon  the  wooden 
platform  constitutes  the  bed.   The  pillows  are 


either  of  mat  stuffed  very  hard,  of  leather,  or 
bamboo,  in  shape  resembling  a  log  of  wood, 
and  quite  as  hard  and  unyielding.  Quilted 
counterpanes  and  European  blankets  are  laid 
up  in  neat  folds  at  the  side,  or  on  a  shelf  raised 
a  few  inches  above  the  bed.  Long  poems 
cover  the  silk  or  muslin  tops  of  the  curtains, 
and  a  gay  picture  or  inscription  decorates  the 
recess  in  which  the  bed  is  placed. 

"  Circular  doors  and  windows  are  often  to 
be  seen  in  large  establishments.  The  windows 
are  filled  with  carved  wooden  or  green  earthen- 
ware screens,  of  beautiful  patterns,  and  some- 
times with  an  ingenious  lattice  ofljlack  bamboo. 
In  country  residences,  where  it  is  not  an  object 
to  economise  room,  the  gardens  are  hand- 
somely laid  out,  and  small  temples  or  summer- 
houses  at  intervals,  contribute  to  render  the  ef- 
fect very  pleasing.  The  nelumbium  or  water- 
lily  of  China  is  a  great  favourite;  it  is  cultivat- 
ed in  large  stagnant  ponds,  which  are  seen  in 
all  (he  gardens  near  Canton.  Carp  and  other 
fish  are  also  kept  in  these  ponds,  where  they 
are  fed,  and  become  very  tame.  Gold-fish  are 
preserved  in  earthen  jars,  or  in  globes  of  glass, 
where  they  attain  a  great  size.  As  an  article 
of  food  they  are  unknown,  and  are  only  priz- 
ed for  their  gentleness  and  beautiful  colour. 
(To  be  continued.) 


For  the  Friend. 
THE  EMPEROR  ALEXANDER. 
A  small  volume  has  lately  been  put  in  my 
hands  entitled,  "Some  particulars  relating  to  the 
late  Emperor  Alexander,  previous  to  his  arrival, 
and  during  his  stay  at  Paris,  in  1815.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French."    The  authoris  said  to 
be  a  very  highly  esteemed  minister  of  the  gospel. 
As  the  details  which  it  gives  of  the  character  of 
that  amiable  and  excellent  monarch  are  very 
interesting,  and  as  they  confirm  the  impressions 
derived  from  a  source  entirely  different  and 
entitled  to  the  highest  credit,  I  have  thought  a 
few  extracts  would  interest  the  readers  of  "The 
Friend."    During  the  latter  years  of  the  life  of 
Alexander,  he  was  a  devout  seeker  after  the 
truth,  and  a  sincere  believer  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  gospel.  The  opportunities  of  personal  obser 
vation  enjoyed  by  our  friends  William  Allen, 
Stephen  Grellet,  Thomas  Shillito,  and  Daniel 
Wheeler,  which  gave  rise  in  their  minds  to  sen- 
timents of  warm  admiration,  and  ripened  into  a 
mutual  attachment  that  ended  only  with  the  life 
of  the  emperor,  leave  no  room  for  doubt  on  this 
head.    His  last  hours  were  passed  in  a  manner 
suited  to  the  character  of  the  man  and  the  pro- 
fession which  he  made.    Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  his  foreign  policy,  he  was  at  home 
the  father  of  his  people,  and  bent  the  force  of 
his  power  to  civilize,  to  instruct,  and  to  prepare 
for  ultimate  freedom  the  serfs  and  peasantry  of 
the  empire.    His  wishes  and  aims  were  ail 
directed  to  the  happiness  of  his  subjects,  and 
(however  he  may  have  mistaken  the  means) 
to  the  welfare  and  peace  of  mankind.    We  are 
yet  too  near  the  troubled  era  in  which  he  lived 
to  be  impartial  judges  of  his  political  career. 
Posterity  will  no  doubt  pronounce  that  his 
intentions  were  pure,  his  views  liberal  and 
comprehensive;  and  the  mistakes  into  which  he 
fell,  those  arising  from  the  position  which  he 


occupied,  and  the  terror  produced  by  the  fright- 
ful excesses  of  revolutionary  passions. 
To  proceed  however  with  the  extracts  : 


"  The  first  period  of  the  life  of  Alexander  was  that 
of  a  man  of  the  world.  The  love  of  pleasure  was  the 
result  of  the  principles  he  had  imbibed  from  his  earliest 
infancy.  Nevertheless,  as  he  himself  said,  in  the 
midst  of  amusements  he  could  procure  witii  the 
greatest  facility,  ho  never  found  happiness.  He  in 
vain  courted  dissipation  ;  the  voice  of  conscience 
made  herself  heard,  even  amidst  the  world,  and  would 
allow  him  no  repose.  Deatli,  the  certainty  of  ajudg- 
ment  to  come,  God,  and  eternity,  were  constantly 
present  to  his  mind  ;  and  the  remembrance  of  them 
caused  him  the  most  harassing  anxiety. 

"  Persuaded  that  the  hour  would  inevitably  come, 
when  he  too  should  be  obliged  to  give  an  account  of 
the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  to  the  King  of  kings, 
immortal  and  invisible,  before  whom  he  dreaded  to 
appear,  he  often  formed  a  resolution  to  alter  his 
course  of  life;  but  his  plans  of  reform  vanished  almost 
as  soon  as  they  were  conceived.  The  grace  of  God, 
which  can  alone  efl:ect  a  renovating  change,  had  not 
yet  reached  his  unregenerate  heart. 

"  Having  heard  of  Ihe  piety  of  Mr.  Yung  Stilling, 
counsellor  at  the  court  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden, 
he  determined  to  consult  tliis  venerable  man  ;  hoping 
he  might  point  out  effectual  means  of  tranquillizing 
his  conscience.  He  had  an  interview  with  him  in 
1812.  But  Yung  did  not  possess  clear  and  simple 
views  of  the  gospel.  He  spoke  to  the  emperor  solely 
of  the  sovereignty  of  God;  of  his  rights  over  the 
whole  human  race,  and  of  the  obligation  laid  on  man 
to  observe  the  divine  commands;  to  this  end,  he  urffed 
upon  the  emperor  the  duty  of  multiplying  every 
effort  to  root  out  evil,  and  to  do  good.  But  he  said 
not  a  word  of  that  great  and  eternal  salvation 
wrought  out  by  Jesus  Christ  ;  nor  of  that  forgiveness 
of  sin  which  is  granted  freely  to  all  them  that  believe. 
This  conversation,  tlierefore,  brought  no  peace  to  the 
soul  of  Alexander;  and  how  could  it  tranquillize  the 
heart.'  There  can  bn  no  peace  for  man,  but  in  the 
knowledge  of  his  certain  reconciliation  with  God. 

"Alexander,  however,  grew  more  serious;  lie  was 
observed  henceforth  to  endeavour  to  calm  his  pas- 
sions, and  to  subdue  the  movements  of  irritation, 
which  would  spring  up  in  liis  mind  against  those  who 
opposed  his  will.  He  applied  himself  assiduously  to 
read  the  word  of  God,  which  he  carried  constantly 
about  him,  and  he  sought  scrupulously  to  fulfil  the 
commands  and  precepts  it  enjoins.  But  all  his  endea- 
vours proved  abortive,  and  according  to  the  expression 
of  St.  Paul,  To  loill  is  present  with  me;  but  how  to  per- 
form that  ichich  is  good,  J  Jind  not.    Rom.  viii.  18. 

"Such  was  the  spiritual  state  of  Alexander,  when 
he  was  called  upon  to  leave  his  capital,  and  enter  on 
the  campaign  of  1813.  A  lady  of  his  court,  who  knew 
of  his  internal  conflicts,  gave  him  at  tiie  moment  of 
his  departure  from  Riga,  a  copy  of  the  91st  Psalm, 
(He  that  dicelleth  in  the  secret  place  of  the  Most  High 
shall  abide  under  the  shadow  of  the  Almigltlv,)  entreat- 
ing him  often  to  read  it ;  and  assuring  him,  he  would 
in  that  psalm  find  the  consolation  of  which  he  stood 
in  need. 

"  The  emperor  hastily  took  the  paper,  put  it  in 
his  pocket,  and  set  off.  He  continued  three  days 
without  changing  his  clothes;  and  had  quite  forgotten 
the  paper  the  lady  had  given  him,  wh?n,  having 
reached  the  frontier  of  his  dominions,  he  was  called 
to  hear  the  discourse  of  a  bishop,  who  took  for  his 
text  the  13th  verse  of  that  very  psalm:  Thou  shall 
tread  xipon  the  lioyi  and  adder,  the  young  lion  and  the 
dragon  shall  thou  trample  under  feet. 

"  This  discourse  appeared  almost  prophetic,  and 
fixed  his  attention  ;  but  his  astonishment  was  increas- 
ed, when,  in  the  evening,  on  making  a  revision  of  his 
papers,  he  found  a  copy  of  the  self  same  psalm  ;  he 
road  it  with  much  emotion,  and  believed  he  saw  in 
this  circumstance,  a  direction  of  Providence,  to  lead 
him  to  reflect  more  seriously  on  his  true  and  most 
important  interests. 

Some  time  after  this  occurrence,  he  heard  a  letter 
read  from  Madame  de  Krudener  to  Mademoiselle 
Stourdza :  he  was  struck  with  the  power  with  which 
Madame  de  Krudener  spoke  of  the  mercy  of  God, 
manifested  in  Jesus  Christ  towards  sinners;  "  that," 
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said  he  to  himself,  '  is  tlie  person  who  could  explain 
to  me  what  passes  ia  my  own  mind.' 

"The  campaign  of  1815  opened.  Alexander,  on 
his  route  to  the  head  quarters  at  Heidelberg-,  made 
his  entry  into  Heilbron,  on  Sunday,  the  4th  of  June. 
As  he  drew  near  the  city,  the  truths  contained  in  the 
letter  of  Madame  de  Krudener  recurred  to  his  mind, 
and  inspired  him  with  an  ardent  wish  to  see  this 
celebrated  lady.  He  did  not  know,  that  for  the  last 
three  months  she  had  taken  up  her  abode  in  the 
neighbourhood.  On  her  part  Madame  de  Krudener 
also,  desirous  of  conversing  with  Alexander,  had 
likewise  come  to  Heilbron.  As  soon  as  the  emperor 
arrived,  she  repaired  to  the  anti-chamber,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Prince  Volkonski  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion. The  Emperor  on  reading  the  letter,  asked  of 
whom  he  had  received  it:  '  Of  Madame  de  Krudener,' 
replied  the  Prince !  '  Of  Madame  de  Krudener,' 
exclaimed  the  emperor  three  several  times,  '  Of 
Madame  de  Krudener  I  what  a  providence  !  where  is 
she      Let  her  enter  immediately.' 

"  At  this  first  interview,  Madame  de  Krudener 
endeavoured  to  direct  Alexander  to  look  within  ;  to 
examine  the  recesses  of  his  own  lieart ;  and  to  con- 
vince him  of  its  sinful  state,  not  only  by  the  irregu- 
larities of  his  past  life,  but  not  less  so,  by  tlie  secret 
pride  and  self  complacency,  that  had  actuated  him  in 
his  plans  of  reformation." 

"  Alexander  had  such  a  desire  to  advance  in  the 
knowledge  of  divine  truth,  that  he  was  always  the 
first  to  indicate  passages  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  for 
the  subject  of  our  conversations;  and  the  observa- 
tions he  made,  manifested  him  to  be  enlightened  by 
the  divine  spirit. 

"  The  first  time  I  was  presented  to  liim,  after  a 
short  conversation,  in  which  he  spoke  of  tlie  irre- 
irularitics  of  his  past  life  witli  senti.ments  of  deep 
sorrow,  I  took  the  liberty  to  put  this  question  to  him. 
"Sire,  have  you  now  peace  with  God.-"  Arc  yo>i 
assured  of  the  pardon  of  your  sins.'"'  He  was  silent, 
and  seemed  to  be  interrogating  himself,  as  il' afraid  of 
self  deception;  then,  as  if  a  dark  veil  bad  been  lifted 
off  his  face,  he  looked  up  to  heaven,  with  a  lively 
and  serene  countenance,  and  exclaimed,  in  a  firm 
tone,  full  of  compunction,  yet  of  peace,  '  I  am  happy, 
yes,  I  am  very  happy  I  I  have  peace,  even  the  peace 
of  God.  1  am  a  great  sinner  ;  but  since  Madame 
(pointing  to  Madame  de  Krudener)  has  shown  rne, 
that  Jesus  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  vi'liich  was 
iost ;  I  know — I  believe,  my  sins  are  pardoned.  The 
word  of  God  says,  tlial  belirvflh  in  the  Son  of  God, 
in  God  the  Saviour,  is  paused  from  dealli  unto  lift, 
and  shall  noi  come  into  condemnalion.  Now  I  believe; 
yes,  I  have  faith.  Saint  John  says,  he  lhat  believes 
in  the  Son  hath  life  eternal.  But  I  need  religious 
associates.  I  want  to  tell  what  passes  in  my  mind, 
and  to  receive  good  counsel.  1  should  be  surrounded 
by  persons,  who  would  help  me  to  walk  in  the  Chris- 
tian path,  to  raise  me  above  that  which  is  earthly, 
and  to  fill  my  heart  with  heavenly  things." 

"  This  conversation,  of  which  I  cannot  give  any 
further  details,  showed  mo  that  Alexander  had  re- 
ceived the  prcci(jus  gift  of  faith  ;  of  that  firm  and 
simple  faith,  which  rests  its  belief  on  the  word  of 
God  ;  and  which,  by  the  conviction  that  il  is  of  God, 
elevates  itself  above  all  tlie  efforts  of  human  reason." 

"On  another  day,  1  spoke  to  him  of  the  necessity 
of  walking  by  faith,  observing  to  him,  that  this  failli 
should  rest  solely  on  the  word  of  God,  as  the  alone 
firm  and  immoveable  basis;  thus  it  was  that  Abraham 
believed  trod,  and  it  was  imputed  to  hin>  for  righ- 
teousness. 'Ah!  yes,'  said  lie,  'wo  must  possess 
that  true  and  living  faith,  which  looks  only  to  the 
Lord  ;  and  which  can  hope  against  hope;  but  it  re- 
quires courage  to  sacrifice  Isaac  I  'J'his  is  what  1 
want ;  pray  to  God  forme,  lhat  I  niaj'  havo  strcngtl 
to  sacrifice  all,  to  follow  Christ ;  and  to  confess  him 
openly  before  men."  At  his  desire  we  prayed  to- 
gether to  God,  to  implore  this  favour.  Prayer  being 
concluded,  he  rose  from  his  knees,  his  eyes  bathed  in 
tears,  and  his  face  beaming  with  that  joy  whicii  a 
sense  of  iho  peace  and  of  the  love  of  God  inspires;  lie 
then  took  niy  hand,  and  pressing  it,  said,  '  Oh  !  how 
mucli  1  feci  the  power  of  that  brotherly  love,  wliich 
unitCH  the  disciples  of  Christ  to  each  other  I  Yes, 
your  prayers  will  be  heard  ;  it  will  be  given  mc  from 
above,  openly  to  confess  God  my  Saviour.'  " 


At  Paris  "Alexander  liad  an  apartment  in  the 
Elysee  Bourbon;  tlie  gardens  extended  to  the  Champs 
Ehsees.  Madame  de  Krudener,  to  meet  the  invita- 
tion of  the  emperor,  established  herself  pretty  near, 
in  I'Hotel  Monchenu.  The  gardens  communicated 
with  the  promenade  of  the  Champs  Ehsees.  Alex- 
ander passed  through  these  gardens,  to  visit  Madame 
de  Krudener.  During  the  whole  time  he  remained 
at  Paris,  he  continued  these  visits  every  other  evening. 

"  The  situation  of  Alexander  was  vary  delicate, 
all  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him,  and  all  his  movements 
strictly  observed.  Hs  knew  that  having  forsaken  the 
party  of  infidehly,  which  had  till  then  boasted  of 
possessing  him  among  the  number  of  her  adepts,  he 
should  now  become  the  object  of  their  ridicule; 
nothing  however  could  shake  his  faith.  Instructed 
by  thelvord  of  God,  lie  knew  that  all  who  would 
live  according  to  the  faith  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus, 
whatever  may  be  their  rank,  must  suffer  persecution. 
By  the  power  of  God,  the  gospel  had  penetrated  to 
the  bottom  of  his  heart ;  he  felt  he  ought  openly  to 
confess  Jesus  Christ,  his  Saviour,  and  that  he  could 
not  do  so  more  solemnly,  than  by  upholding  the  dis- 
ciples of  Christ,  in  that  capital  so  devoted  to  the 
world  ;  nor  did  he  suffer  any  human  consideration 
to  stop  him  in  his  course.  At  the  same  lime  he  was 
not  presumptuous  ;  he  know  his  own  heart,  and  was 
diffident  of  his  own  strength.  He  would  often  say  to 
us,  '  pray  for  me  ;  do  not  pray  that  1  may  be  guarded 
against  the  evil  that  man  can  do  to  me ;  1  have  no 
i'ears  on  those  grounds.  1  know  I  am  in  the  hands  of 
God;  but  pray  that  1  may  be  strengthened  against 
the  evil  influences  of  this  pernicious  place  1'  " 

"  When  he  went  to  visit  Madame  de  Krudener,  he 
was  usually  attended  by  a  confidential  valet  de 
chambre  of  Prince  Volkonski,  whose  name  was 
Joseph.  One  evening  as  they  entered  the  vestibule  of 
Madame  de  Krudener,  the  emperor  said  to  Joseph, 
'have  you  executed  my  commission 'Sire,'  re- 
plied Joseph  with  a  mortified  air,  'I  have  forgotten 
;t.'  Alexander  replied,  in  a  tone  of  some  asperity, 
'  when  I  give  you  an  order,  I  expect  it  to  be  per- 
formed punctually;'  m  saying  these  words,  he  entered 
the  room.  Madame  de  Krudener  advanced  to  meet 
him,  to  ask  for  his  health  ;  but  feeling  reproved  for 
his  loss  of  temper,  by  the  spirit  of  God,  he  answered 
in  broken  sentences,  '  Well  —  Madame  —  well  — 
yes  —  pretty  well.'  Madame  de  Krudener,  who  re- 
marked the  disturbed  state  of  her  sovereign,  said  to 
him,  '  Sire,  what  is  the  matter,  you  seem  troubled?' 
Madame,  it  is  nothing— it  is  nothing, — pardon  me, — 
wait  a  moment, — I  will  return  !'  Alexander  went 
out,  and  speaking  to  Joseph  kindly,  said,  '  forgive 
me,  Joseph!  I  have  been  harsh  and  rough  with  you.' 
'  But,  Sire  !'—'!  entreat  you  to  forgive  me.'  Joseph 
knew  he  must  not  answer.  Alexander  took  him  by 
the  hand,  '  tell  me  you  forgive  me.'  '  Yes,  Sire.' 
'  1  thank  you.'  Alexander  having  obeyed  the  dictates 
of  his  heart,  soon  recovered  his  peace:  he  returned  to 
the  room,  with  a  countenance  exhibiting  the  joy  of  a 
good  conscience,  and  entered  calmly  upon  his  pious 
conversation. 

"On  the  10th  of  September,  Alexander  reviewed 
his  troops  near  Vcrtus  in  Champagne;  and  on  the 
following  day,  he  convoked  a  religious  assemblage 
for  thanksgiving,  to  which  we  were  invited.  Seven 
ciiapels  were  erected  for  public  worship,  according  to 
the  rites  of  the  Greek  church  ;  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men,  witiiout  arms,  surrounded  these 
tabernacles  of  peace,  to  pay  their  homage  to  the  God 
of  Christians.  On  returning  from  this  solemn  act  of 
worship  and  thanksgiving,  Alexander  repaired  to 
Madame  de  Krudencr's  aoode.  He  could  scarcely 
contain  the  burst  of  joy  ;  '  This  day,'  said  he  to  us, 
'  has  been  the  most  glorious  of  my  life  !  never  shall  I 
forget  il!  niy  heart  lias  been  filled  with  love  for  my 
enemies!  1  have  been  able  to  pray  fervently  io^  them 
alt;  and  it  is  with  tears,  and  at  the  fool  of  the  cross, 
that  1  have  prayed  for  the  welfare  of  France !'" 

The  translation  of  this  little  work  is  by 
Mary  Ann  Scliimnieipenninck,  who  adds, 

"On  referring  to  tlic  MS.  journal  ofa  tour  which 
the  translator  made  tiirough  Holland,  Flanders  and 
France,  in  115 1-1,  the  following  passage  occurs,  in 
the  diary  of  our  sojourn  at  Zeist,  a  very  beautiful 
I  Moravian  settlement,  about  six  miles  from  Utrecht, 


where  v/e  spent  a  few  days ;  and  a  very  romantic 
account  of  which,  Madame  de  Genlis  has  introduced 
in  her  tale  of  the  Herrnhuters.  The  anecdote  men- 
tioned in  the  diary,  appeared  so  connected  with  the 
subject  of  the  Ukase  published  by  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander some  time  after,  that  I  am  tempted  to  add  it  as 
an  illustrative  note. 

"  The  next  morning  the  venerable  minister,  Mr. 
Treshow,*  came  to  breakfast  with  us  at  our  inn; 
during  which  time  he  gave  us  a  very  interesting 
account  of  tlie  emperor  Alexander,  who  had  just 
visited  the  settlement.  He  had  passed  through  Zeist, 
on  his  way  back  to  Russia  :  as  was  his  custom,  all  the 
imperial  carriages  and  retinue  preceded  the  emperor 
by  some  hours;  while  he  followed  in  a  modest  caleche, 
accompanied  only  by  one  servant.  When  he  had 
passed  the  village  some  way,  he  asked  what  were 
those  beautiful  groves,  and  hearing  it  was  a  Moravian 
settlement  of  Zeist,  he  turned  back  to  see  it.  He 
had  before  visited  the  settlement  at  Herrnhut.  He 
inspected  all  the  brethren's  shops  and  occupa- 
tions, from  the  upper  lofts  to  the  underground  work 
rooms;  and  attentively  observed  all  the  arrangements. 
He  then  partook  of  a  cold  collation,  which  was 
prepared  for  him  ;  and  went  to  the  chapel  to  hear 
divine  service.  As  soon  as  the  regular  service  was 
over,  a  little  girl  went  up  to  him  to  present  him  with 
a  copy  of  verses  or  anthem,  in  commemoration  of  his 
visit,  and  of  the  peace,  in  which  he  had  taken  so 
great  a  part.  Immediately,  the  full  choir  began,  in 
which  there  were  eighteen  brethren,  who  play  on  va- 
rious musical  instruments,  and  as  many  sisters,  who 
play  on  the  violin  and  harp.  Whilst  the  choir  sang, 
he  appeared  deeply  affected  ;  but  when  they  came  to 
the  last  verse,  ascribing  all  the  honour  to  God,  and 
declaring  it  was  not  to  be  ascribed  1o  any  earthly 
power,  he  knelt  down  most  devoutly,  and  sang  it 
aloud  with  them. 

"  On  quitting  Zeist,  he  most  kindly  took  leave  of 
the  minister,  pressing  his  hand  and  saying,  '  I  never 
till  my  last  hour  shall  forget  those  venerable  silvery 
locks ;'  the  minister  terminated  his  eulogium  of 
Alexander  by  saying,  '  It  was  a  sublime  sight  to  see 
this  man  at  the  head  of  his  army,  giving  peace  to 
Europe.  It  was  a  more  sublime  one,  to  see  him 
saving  Paris  ;  but  we  all  felt  it  was  the  most  so  of  all 
to  behold  this  man,  whom  forty  millions  obey,  and 
before  whom  the  world  is  prostrate,  kneel  and  become 
himself  like  a  little  child  in  humility  and  simplicity 
before  his  Maker.'  " 


*  Since  foreign  secretary  to  tlie  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society. 


From  the  Evangelical  Magazine. 
Tlli:  EVENING  HOTJB. 

The  sun  is  slumbering  on  the  lea, 

The  birds  have  sought  their  rest ; 
And  the  pale  moon-rays  silently 

Beam  o'er  the  sea-foam's  crest. 
And  scarce  a  sound  breaks  on  the  ear. 

So  stilly  seems  the  air, 
Save  when  in  whispers  soft  and  clear 
Some  seraph's  gentle  voice  we  hear 

Say,  'tis  the  hour  of  prayer  I 

The  hour  of  prayer  !  .-Mas,  how  few 

When  da}'  to  darkness  bows, 
Remember  ihoy,  like  midnight  dew. 

That  damps  the  leafless  boughs. 
Must  soon  forget  that  dark  and  light 

Will  be  to  them  as  one, 
And  that  this  world  will  be  as  night. 
And  they  no  longer  feel  delight, 

When  beams  the  noon-day  sun! 

It  is,  indeed,  the  hour  of  prayer, 

And  grant.  Almighty  God, 
That  vv'hile  1  breathe  this  nether  air 

I  ne'er  forget  thy  rod. 
Though  lliou  art  merciful,  may  I 

Presume  not  on  thy  grace, 
But  for  thy  heavenly  favour  sigh, 
And  both  by  word  and  action  try 

To  reach  thy  children's  place 
In  heaven  ! — That  I  may  find  life  there, 
I\ly  days,  my  years  are  one  long  prayer  I 


The  Saguenay,  a  Canadian  biver. 

The  astonishing  depth  of  the  Saguenay  ren- 
ders it  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  rivers  in 
the  world.  It  is  the  grand  outlet  of  the  waters 
from  the  Saguenay  country  into  the  St.  Law- 
rence, which  it  joins  on  its  northern  shore,  at 
about  a  hundred  miles  below  Quebec;  and 
although  only  a  tributary  stream,  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  long  mountain  lake,  in  an  extent 
of  fifty  miles,  rather  than  that  of  a  river.  The 
scenery  is  ot  the  most  wild  and  magnificent 
description.  The  river  varies  from  about  a 
mile  to  two  miles  in  breadth,  and  follows  its 
impetuous  course  in  a  south  east  direction, 
through  a  deep  valley  formed  by  mountains  of 
gneiss  and  sienitic  granite,  which  in  some 
places  rise  vertically  from  the  water  side  to  an 
elevation  of  two  thoi^sand  feet. 

There  is  a  feature  attending  this  river  which 
renders  it  a  natural  curiosity,  and  is  probably 
the  only  instance  of  the  kind.  The  St.  Law- 
rence is  about  eighteen  miles  wide  at  their 
confluence,  and  has  a  depth  of  about  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  feet.  A  ridge  of  rocks  below 
the  surface  of  the  water,  through  which  there 
is  a  channel  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
deep,  lies  across  the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay, 
within  which  the  depth  increases  to  eight 
hundred  and  forty  feet,  so  that  the  bed  of  the 
Sacuenay  is  absolutely  six  hundred  feet  below 
that  of  the  St.  Lawrence  into  which  it  falls,  a 
depth  which  is  preserved  many  miles  up  the 
river.  So  extraordinary  a  feature  could  only 
occur  in  a  rocky  country,  sucli  as  is  found  in 
some  parts  of  Canada,  where  the  beauties  of 
nature  are  displayed  in  their  wildest  form. 
The  course  of  the  tide,  meeting  with  resistance 
from  the  rocks  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay, 
occasions  a  violent  rippling,  or  surf,  which  is 
much  increased  and  exceedingly  dangerous  to 
boats  during  the  ebb  fide.  The  extraordinary 
depth  of  the  river,  and  the  total  want  of  infor- 
mation concerning  it,  has  given  rise  to  an  idea 
among  the  credulous  fishermen,  of  its  being  in 
many  parts  unfathomable.  This  efl^ect  is  ad- 
missible on  uninformed  minds,  for  there  is 
always  an  appearance  of  mystery  about  a  river 
when  its  water  is  even  discoloured  so  as  to 
prevent  the  bed  from  being  seen,  and  the  delu- 
sion is  here  powerfully  assisted  by  the  lofty 
overshadowing  precipices  of  either  shore. 

Following  the  course  of  the  river  upwards, 
it  preserves  a  westerly  direction  to  the  distance 
of  about  sixty  miles,  in  some  parts  about  half  a 
mile  broad,  in  others  expanding  into  small 
lakes,  about  two  miles  across  to  their  borders, 
being  interspersed  with  a  few  loiv  islands.  In 
the  narrow  part  of  the  river,  the  depth  at  the 
distance  of  a  few  yards  from  the  precipice 
forming  the  bank,  is  six  hundred  feet,  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  river  it  increases  to  nearly 
nine  hundred.  It  is,  as  yet,  only  known  to  the 
few  fur-traders  who  deal  with  the  native  In- 
dians, and  the  salmon  fishermen  who  frequent 
its  banks. 


Kew  Medicine. — It  is  stated,  in  a  letter  from 
Rome,  that  the  French  medical  men  in  that  city 
continue  to  administer,  vi'ith  great  success  against 
intermittent  fevers,  the  bark  of  the  willow.  These 
gentlemen  assert  that  it  has  more  power  than  Peru- 
vian bark. 


THE  FRIEND. 


For  the  Friend. 

THE  TEN  LETTERS. 

(Coutinued  from  page  406.; 

LETTER  II. 
It  may  now  be  proper  to  state  the  motives 
which  have  again  induced  me  publicly  to  ad- 
dress you,  and  inform  you  what  course  it  is 
my  intention  to  pursue;  and  as  I  have  no  stand- 
ing in  the  church,  and  am  aloof  from  those 
scenes  which  must  sometimes  give  rise  to  as- 
perities, even  in  the  bosom  of  meekness,  have 
no  personal  acquaintance  with  you,  and  have 
been  taught  to  respect  your  private  character, 
I  enter  upon  the  subject  uninfluenced  by  many 
of  the  passions  and  prejudices  which  sway  and 
control  the  opinions  of  men.  But  although 
not  in  membership,  I  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the 
Society  of  Friends,  and  while  1  am  without 
that  sectarian  spirit,  which,  in  the  narrow 
breasts  of  some  individuals,  confines  all  true 
worship  to  a  particular  description  of  people, 
(and  which  I  am  happy  in  believing  is  no  pait 
of  a  Quaker's  faitii;)  long  observation  has  con- 
vinced me,  that  there  is  no  society  whose  prin- 
ciples and  discipline  are  more  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  inculcating  the  moral  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  and  there  are  none  whose  religi- 
ous tenets  are  more  in  conformity  with  my  own 
ideas  of  true  spiritual  worship.. 

I  have  perused  your  religious  discourses 
with  some  attention,  and  as  they  appear  to  be 
in  a  style,  seldom,  if  ever  before,  heard  in  the 
Society  of  Friends;  are  abounding  in  terms 
which  if  not  rightly  undei'stood  may  lead  into 
great  error,  and  with  propositions,  ■which,  in 
the  conclusions  that  may  be  drawn  from  them, 
may  be  destructive  to  religion,  I  thought  I 
should  not  be  unprofitably  employed  in  endea- 
vouring to  separate  your  principles  from  the 
mass  of  expletives  and  allusions  in  which  they 
are  enveloped  ;  to  discover  the  true  object 
which  you  have  in  view,  and  to  show  the  in- 
consistencies in  wiiich  you  have  involved  your- 
self by  your  attempts  to  define  inscrutable 
things:  and  if  I  should  sometimes  be  thought  to 
indulge  in  language  unsuitable  to  the  solemnity 
of  the  subject,  my  only  excuse  can  be,  that 
when  you  occasionally  favour  your  auditors 
with  a  display  of  your  reasoning  powers,  there 
is  such  a  neglect  of  all  order  in  your  arrange- 
ment, and  such  metaphorical  confusion  in  your 
ideas,  that  when  you  arrive  at  your  conclusion, 
"  now  how  plain  this  is,"  the  efl^ect  is  so  comic 
that  it  would  extort  a  smile  from  gravity  itself. 

In  the  examination  of  the  doctrines  of  every 
Christian  teacher,  the  first  and  most  essential 
point  is,  their  conformity  to  the  Scriptures;  but 
as  your  many  deviations  from  them  have  been 
shown  with  sufficient  clearness  in  a  pamphlet 
lately  published,  I  shall  not  enter  into  the  sub- 
ject generally,  although  I  may  occasionally  refer 
to  them.  Neither  do  I  propose  to  enter  upon 
an  analysis  of  each  particular  discourse,  for 
they  are  mixed  u|)  of  so  many  heterogeneous 
materials,  are  so  diversified  in  (heir  objects, 
and  so  devious  in  their  courses,  that  the  end  I 
have  in  view  will  perhaps  be  best  answered  by 
referring  only  to  such  topics,  as  in  their  con- 
sequences are  of  most  importance. 

In  the  first  discourse  in  the  volume  now 
before  me,  which  was  delivered  at  Friends' 
meeting  house  in  Mulberry  street,  your  principal 


objects  appear  to  be,  to  depreciate  the  value 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  disprove  the  account 
of  the  miraculous  birth  of  our  Saviour.  On 
the  first  subject  it  may  hereafter  be  proper  to 
make  some  observations;  to  the  latter  I  shall 
now  give  my  attention. 

After  several  allusions  to  the  birth  of  our 
Saviour,  you  come  forward  and  explicitly  state 
your  own  belief;  and  unlike  those  who  have 
preceded  you  in  this  path,  and  who  have  en- 
deavoured to  destroy  our  faith  in  the  miracle, 
by  arguments  drawn  from  the  Scriptures,  you 
take  a  shorter  road,  and  declare  it  is  impossible. 

You  say,*  '■  By  the  analogy  of  reason,  spirii 
cannot  beget  a  material  body,  because  the 
thing  begotten  must  be  of  the  same  nature 
with  its  father.  Spirit  cannot  beget  any  thing 
but  spirit,  it  cannot  beget  flesh  and  blood.  No, 
my  friends,  it  is  impossible." 

I  have  in  a  former  letter  referred  to  this 
assertion,  and  had  you  confirmed  the  opinion 
which  I  then  intimated,  that  it  was  a  hasty 
expression,  and  uttered  without  ycur  perceiving 
its  tendency,  I  should  not  again  allude  to  the 
subject.  But  you  fi)und  yourself  seated  between 
the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  If  you  admitted  it 
was  an  inconsiderate  expression,  you  aban- 
doned your  high  claim  to  inspiration  ;' and  if 
you  i-e-assumed  it,  in  its  obvious  meaning,  it 
would  be  an  adoption  of  principle  which  I  sin- 
cerely hope  you  do  not  entertain;  and  you  have 
endeavoured  to  escape  by  an  explanation  which, 
although  it  narrows  the  meaning,  does  not 
relieve  it  from  the  stain  of  impiety;  and  is  a 
proof,  (if  any  further  proof  is  wanting,)  that 
such  a  course  cannot  proceed  from  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  spirit  of  truth. 

You  say,  that  in  denying  the  power  of  the 
spirit  to  beget,  you  did  not  mean  to  question  the 
power  to  create.  To  limit,  is  to  destroy  the 
omnipotency  of  the  Creator;  and  when  we  see 
such  a  creature  as  man,  presuming  to  scan 
His  power,  and  determine  what  He  can  or 
cannot  do,  the  feelings  which  its  profanitv 
would  otherwise  occasion,  are  lost  in  our  as- 
tonishment at  its  arrogance  and  presumption. 
But  you  have  announced  your  opinion  not  onlv 
as  sanctioned  by  divine  inspiration,  but  as  being- 
according  to  "  the  true  analogy  of  reason,"  and 
yet,  taken  with  your  subsequent  explanation, 
it  is  enveloped  in  absurdity.  In  admitting  the 
power  to  create,  you  have  destroyed  your  own 
argument ;  for  you  cannot  suppose  that  there 
was  an  individual  present  in  the  meeting,  so 
grossly  dull  as  to  believe,  that  when  the  pro- 
phecy was  accomi)lished  in  the  birth  of  our 
Saviour,  it  was  by  the  means  which  your  ex- 
planation points  to;  or  that  it  was  other  than  a 
miraculous  intervention  of  that  merciful  Being, 
who  in  his  unlimited  power  and  inscrutable 
wisdom,  has  chosen  his  own  way  in  directing 
us  to  a  knowledge  of  those  truths  which  the 
gospel  unfolds.  And  if  we  assent  to  your 
doctrine  in  the  restricted  sense  in  which  you 
say  you  intended  the  word  beget  to  be  under- 
stood ;  we  must  believe  there  are  sexes  in 
spirit,  and  that  it  can  only  be  produced  by  a 
corporeal  union  of  incorporeal  beings. 

Here  is  no  proof  of  your  ability  to  draw 

*  See  discourse  delivered  at  Friends'  meeting 
house,  Mulberry  street,  page  11 
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conclusions  from  the  analogy  of  reason,  but  it] 
is  a  striking  illustration  of  Uie  wisdom  of  the  i 
counsel,  "  not  to  multiply  words  without  know- 
ledge." 

A  very  keen  and  accurate  observer  of  the 
foibles  and  infirmities  of  man  remarks,  "it 
would  be  well,  if  people  would  not  lay  so  much  , 
weiglit  on  their  oton  reason,  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion, as  to  think  every  thing  impossible  and  ^ 
absurd,  which  they  cannot  conceive:  how  often  , 
do  we  contradict  the  right  rules  of  reason  in 
the  whole  course  of  our  lives  ?    Reason  itself 
is  true  and  jnst,  but  the  reason  of  every  par- 
ticular man  is  weak  and  wavering,  perpetually 
swayed  and  turned  by  his  interests,  his  passions, 
and  his  vices."* 

If,  as  I  truly  believe,  the  Christian  religion  , 
is  intended  to  subdue  the  wanderings  of  the 
imagination,  and  bring  the  mind  into  a  humble 
dependence  on  our  Creator,  it  seems  necessarily 
to  follow,  that  we  ought  to  be  anxiously  careful 
to  prevent  its  being  drawn  into  a  too  great  ; 
fondness  for  enquiries  into  unsearchable  things. 
In  the  course  of  my  reading,  I  have  lately  ; 
perused  the  prayer  of  a  very  learned  man,t  ■ 
which,  for  its  rational  and  fervent  piety,  must  . 
be  instructive  to  all,  and  in  a  particular  manner  i 
to  those  who  are  our  teachers.   It  is  the  prayer  • 
of  one  whose  writings  will  be  read  with  instruc-  j 
tion  and  delight  as»long  as  our  language  en-  j 
dures;  whose  intellectual  faculties  were  of  the  ; 
highest  order,  and  who  was  sufficiently  sensible  , 
of  his  superiority,  when  compared  with  most  ; 
other  men:  yet,  when  in  solitude  and  private 
worship,  he  looked  beyond  all  sublunary  things, 
and  contemplated  the  immeasurable  distance 
between  the  wisdom  of  man  and  his  Creator, 
with  deep  prostration  of  mind  he  prayed,  "Oh, 
Lord,  my  maker  and  protector,  who  hast  gra- 
ciously sent  me  into  this  world  to  work  out  my 
salvation,  enable  me  to  drive  from  me  all  such 
unquiet  and  perplexing  thoughts  as  may  mis- 
lead or  hinder  me  in  the  practice  of  ihose  duties 
which  thou  Iiast  required.    When  I  behold  the 
works  of  thy  hands,  and  consider  the  course  of 
thy  providence,  give  me  grace  always  to  re- 
member that  thy  thoughts  are  not  my  thoughts, 
nor  thy  ways  my  ways:  and  while  it  shall  please 
thee  to  continue  me  in  this  world,  where  much 
is  to  be  done,  and  little  to  be  known;  teach  me 
by  thy  holy  spirit,  to  withdraw  my  mind  from 
unprofitable  and  dangerous  enquiries,  from 
difficulties  vainly  curious,  and  doubts  impos- 
sible to  be  solved.    Let  me  rejoice  in  the  light 
which  thou  hast  imparted,  let  me  serve  thee 
with  active  zeal  and  humble  confidence,  and 
wait  with  patient  expectation  for  the  time  in 
which  the  soul  which  thou  receivest,  shall  be 
satisfied  with  knowledge.  Grant  this,  O  Lord, 
for  Jesus  Christ's  sake." 

And  that  it  is  with  minds  thus  disciplined, 
that  all  ought  to  be  prepared  for  prayer,  and 
that  in  this  spirit  alone,  can  the  preacher 
awaken  the  mind  to  true  worship,  are  truths 
which  few  professors  of  the  Christian  name, 
and  none  who  believe  in  tlie  doctrines  of 
Friends,  can  doubt. 


*  Swift.  t  Dr.  Johnson. 

(To  bo  continued.; 


ADDRESSES 

On  behalf  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  were  presented  by  a  deputation  of  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  on  the  28lh  of  the  1th  month, 
1830,  to  the  King  and  Queen  on  their  accession  to 
the  throne  of  the  British  dominions. 

The  addresses,  and  the  answers  to  them,  are 
as  follow: — 

"  To  Wilham  the  Fourth,  king  of  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
the  dominions  thereunto  belonging; — 
"  May  it  please  the  king, 
"We,  thy  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  mem- 
bers of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends,  com- 
monly called  Quakers,  and  representing  that 
body  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  are  anxious 
to  avail  ourselves  of  the  earliest  opportunity 
after  thy  accession  to  the  throne  of  these 
realms,  to  convey  the  assurance  of  a  faithful 
and  cordial  attachment  to  our  king. 

"  We  have  sensibly  felt  the  loss  of  our  late 
beloved  sovereign,  thy  brother.  We  gratefully 
acknowledge  the  uniform  protection  which  our 
religious  Society  has  experienced  from  the 
reigning  family,  in  our  conscientious  endea- 
vours to  uphold  our  views  of  the  purity  and 
simplicity  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  We  regard 
the  late  reign  as  one  happily  distinguished,  in 
a  remarkable  manner,  by  the  extension  of  re- 
ligious liberty,  and  the  preservation  of  the 
blessings  of  peace — measures  truly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, and  eminently  conducive  to  the  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  a  nation.  May  these  bless- 
ings be  continued,  under  thy  paternal  govern- 
ment, to  us  and  to  our  children  ! 

"  Permit  us,  O  king,  to  entreat  thy  royal 
patronage  and  support  on  behalf  of  those  va- 
rious benevolent  efforts,  so  conspicuous  in  this 
day,  to  promote  the  moral  and  religious  wel- 
fare of  all  classes  of  thy  subjects.  May  an  in- 
crease of  true  piety  and  of  every  Christian  vir- 
tue be  known  in  this  kingdom;  may  the  pure 
and  holy  precepts  of  the  Christian  religion  be 
exalted  in  the  administration  of  thy  govern- 
ment, and  thus  may  the  gospel  of  life  and  sal- 
vation be  commended  to  this  and  to  surround- 
ing nations.  May  God  Almighty  enable  the 
king  and  his  council  to  rule  in  wisdom  and 
righteousness  1 

"  Be  pleased  to  accept  the  warm  and  sincere 
desire  of  a  Christian  people,  that  the  blessing 
of  heaven  may  rest  upon  thee  our  king,  and 
upon  our  queen,  thy  royal  consort;  and  that, 
living  in  the  fear  of  God,  you  may,  through  the 
efficacy  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  the  sancti- 
fying power  of  the  holy  Spirit,  be  fitted,  at  the 
solemn  close  of  life,  to  exchange  an  earthly 
crown  for  one  that  '  fadeth  not  away,  eternal 
in  the  heavens.' 

"  Signed  by  us,  members  of  a  meeting  ap- 
pointed to  represent  the  said  religious  Society 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland." 

(Fifty-five  names.) 
London,  2]st  day  of  1th  mo.  1830. 

THE  KING'S  ANSWKR. 
"  I  thank  you  sincerely  for  your  condolence 
with  me,  on  account  of  the  loss  which  I  have 
sustained,  in  common  with  my  people,  by  the 
death  of  my  lamented  brother,  his  late  ma- 
jesty. 


"  The  assurances  which  you  have  conveyed 
to  me  of  loyalty  and  affectionate  attachment 
to  my  person,  are  very  gratifying  to  my  feel- 
ings. You  may  rely  upon  my  favour  and. pro- 
tection, and  upon  my  anxious  endeavours  to 
promote  morality  and  true  piety  among  all 
classes  of  my  subjects." 

"  To  Adelaide,  queen  consort  of  William 
the  Fourth,  king  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  douiinions 
thereunto  belonging; — 

"  May  it  please  the  queen, 

"  Having  been  admitted  into  the  royal  pre- 
sence, to  convey  the  assurance  of  a  faithful 
and  loyal  attachment  to  our  king,  on  behalf  of 
the  religious  Society  of  Friends,  commonly 
called  Quakers,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
we  desire  to  offer  to  thee,  our  queen,  our  sin- 
cere congratulations  on  thy  accession  to  the 
throne. 

"  In  contemplating  the  exalted  station  in 
which  thou  art  placed  by  Divine  Providence, 
and  the  great  influence  thus  entrusted  to  thy 
charge,  we  ask  leave  earnestly  to  commend  to 
thy  countenance  and  encouragement,  those 
numerous  benevolent  exertions  which  are  now- 
making  in  this  kingdom  to  lessen  the  preva- 
lence of  distress  and  misery,  and  to  promote 
the  cause  of  religion  and  morality. 

"  Seeing  that  it  is  righteousness  which  ex- 
alteth  a  nation,  permit  us  to  express  our  fervent 
hope  that  thy  royal  influence  may  be  exten- 
sively used  on  behalf  of  Christian  piety  and  vir- 
tue; desiring,  as  we  do,  that,  under  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  thou  mayest  be  made  an  honour- 
ed instrument  in  His  hands,  in  exalting,  in  this 
our  beloved  country,  the  high  standard  of 
purity  and  holiness  which  is  set  before  us  in 
the  gospel  of  our  blessed  Saviour. 

"  Be  pleased  to  accept  the  assurance  of  our 
lively  interest  in  thy  happiness  and  welfare. 
May  the  grace  of  God  be  abundantly  poured 
upon  thee,  our  queen,  whilst  in  this  life;  and 
mayest  thou,  at  its  solemn  close,  be  favoured 
with  a  well-grounded  hope  of  an  admission  into 
life  eternal,  through  that  redemption  which 
comes  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

"  Signed  by  us,  members  of  a  meeting  ap- 
pointed to  represent  the  said  religious  Society 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland." 

(Fifty-five  names.) 

London,  2\st  day  of  1th  mo.  1830. 

THE  QUEEN'S  ANSWER. 

"  I  feel  grateful  to  you  for  this  dutiful  and 
loyal  address,  and  for  the  assurance  of  your 
interest  in  my  happiness  and  welfare. 

"  It  will  ever  be  my  anxious  wish  to  encour- 
age the  exertions  made  in  (he  cause  of  bene- 
volence, religion,  and  morality,  which  are  the 
most  certain  means  of  obtaining  the  divine 
protection  for  our  country." 


Salt. — Tlie  use  of  salt  in  the  food  of  Jiorses  is  be- 
coming very  general  in  the  Nellierlands.  One  of  tho 
first  agriculturists  in  llie  neiglibouihood  of  Brussels 
says,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  here,  "I  give  salt  to  all 
my  horses  with  the  best  efi'ect;  my  own  cabriolet 
horse  has  had  from  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a  half 
of  salt  in  his  corn  every  iiight  for  the  last  llirec  years, 
and  during  that  time  he  has  Jiad  excellent  health  and 
taken  no  physic." 
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Josiah  H.  Winslow,  Portland,  Maine. 
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Allen  Thomas,  P.  M.,  Sherwood's  Corner,  do. 
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Joseph  Bowne,  Butternuts,  do. 
Thomas  Bedell,  Coxsackie,  do. 
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Joseph  D.  Hoag,  Charlotte,  Chittenden  Co. 
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Thomas  Mendenhall,  Berwick,  Columbia  Co. 
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Charles  Stroud,  Stroudsburg,  do. 
Jesse  Spencer,  Gwynedd,  do. 
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Eli  Matthes,  Tuckerton,  do. 
Samuel  Bunting,  Crosswicks,  do. 
Jacob  Parker,  Rah  way,  do. 
Seth  Lippincott,  Shrewsbury,  do. 
Hugh  Townsend,  Plainfield,  do. 
Dr.  Theophilus  E.  Beesley,  Salem,  do. 
John  W.  Tatum,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 
Dr.   Thomas   H.    Dawson,   Easton,  Mary- 
land. 

Dr.  George  Williamson,  Baltimore,  do. 
Dr.  Thomas  Worthington,  Darlington,  Harford 

County,  Maryland. 
Thomas  Levering,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Thomas  W.  Ladd,  Rich  mond,  Virginia. 
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Phineas  Nixon,  P.  M.,  Nixon's  P.  O.,  Ran- 
dolph Co.  N.  C. 

Seth  Henshaw,  P.  M.,  New  Salem,   N.  C. 

Thomas  Moore,  P.  M.,  New  Garden,  do. 

Nathan  Hunt,  jr.  P.  M-,  Hunt's  Store,  do. 

Caleb  Morris,  Pasquotank  Co.  do. 

John  Kirk,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Elisha  Bates,  Mount  Pleasant,  Ohio. 

Benjamin  Hoyle,  Barnesvilie,  do. 

Henry  Crew,  P.  M.,  Richmond,  do. 

John  Street,  Salem,  Cuiumbiana  County, 
Ohio. 

Ephraim  Morgan,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Elijah  Coffin,  P.  M.,  Milton,  Indiana. 
Wm.  Hobbs,  New  Salem,  do. 
John  Fenton,  York,  Upper  Canada. 

Agents  are  requested,  wlien  they  forward 
money,  to  be  particular  in  mentioning  the 
names  and  residence  of  subscribers  to  whose 
credit  it  is  to  be  placed. 

Slavery. — The  following  extract  from  one 
of  the  German  papers  affords  a  striking  con 
trast  to  the  condition  of  the  negroes  in  our  own 
colonies  : — "  The  negroes  in  the  Danish  West 
India  islands  have  been  placed  by  the  measures 
ordered  by  his  majesty,  which  have  been  gra- 
dually carried  into  effect,  pretty  nearly  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  Europeans,  and  their 
emancipation  may  be  considered  a.s  eflected. 
Marriage  between  people  of  colour  and  Euro- 
peans are  permitted.  Many  of  the  former 
follow  mechanical  professions,  and  trade  with 
the  same  right  as  Europeans,  and  the  chief 
artisans  are  people  of  colour.  Many  of  them 
are  employed  in  merchants'  counting-houses, 
and  many  are  in  public  offices.  All  the  officers 
of  the  corps  of  firemen  are  people  of  colour, 
except  the  chiefs.  The  sexton  of  the  Danish 
church  of  St.  Croix  is  a  negro;  and  one  of  the 
richest  merchants  in  St.  Thomas's  (M.  de 
Castro)  though  a  black,  is  aid-de-camp  to  the 
governor.  Nay,  the  black  proprietors  of  some 
of  the  sugar  plantations  have  Europeans  in 
their  services  as  managers.  Endeavours  are 
made  in  silence  to  abolish  the  right  of  owner- 
ship to  negroes  who  are  still  in  slavery.  Tf  at 
the  sale  of  the  property  of  a  person  deceased, 
a  negro  bids  for  his  freedom,  it  is  considered  as 
disgraceful  at  St.  Croix  to  bid  against  him,  and 
many  have  in  this  manner  obtained  their  liberty 
for  a  trifling  consideration." 

Liverpool  Mercury,  April  16. 

The  miracles  recorded  in  the  gospel  are  not 
of  the  momentary  kind,  or  miracles  of  even 
short  duration;  but  they  were  such  as  were  at- 
tended with  permanent  effects.  The  flitting 
appearance  of  a  spectre,  the  hearing  of  a  su- 
pernatural sound,  may  each  be  regarded  as  a 
momentary  miracle:  the  sensible  proof  is  gone 
when  the  apparition  disappears  or  the  sound 
ceases.  But  it  is  not  so,  if  a  person  born 
blind  be  restored  to  sight,  or  a  notorious  crip- 
ple to  the  use  of  his  limbs,  or  a  dead  man  to 
life;  for  in  each  of  these  cases  a  permanent  ef- 
fect is  produced  by  supernatural  means.  "  The 
change,  indeed,  was  instantaneous,  but  the 
truth  continues.'"  The  subject  of  the  miracle 
remains:  the  man  cured  is  there:  his  former 
condition  was  known,  and  his  present  condi- 


tion may  be  examined  and  compared  with  it. 
Such  cases  can,  by  no  possibility,  be  resolved 
into  false  perception  or  trick;  and  of  this  kind 
are  by  far  the  gi  eater  portion  of  the  miracle.'! 
recorded  in  the  New  Testament. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Good. 


THIS  FRIIQNB. 

TENTH  MONTH,  9,  1830. 

In  presenting  our  readers  with  the  last  num- 
ber of  the  third  volume  of  "  The  Friend,"  we 
cannot  omit  to  tender  them  our  acknowledg- 
ments for  the  continued  patronage  we  have  re- 
ceived; and  while  we  solicit  the  continuance  of 
their  support  and  encouragement,  we  intend 
on  our  part  to  relax  nothing  in  our  endeavours 
to  render  it  interesting  and  useful.  W^e  are 
conscious  of  many  deficiencies,  and  that  we 
have  not  always  been  able  to  afford  as  great 
variety  of  matter  as  our  own  wishes  and  the 
tastes  of  our  numerous  readers  would  seem  to 
require;  yet  it  may  be  said,  and  we  trust  with- 
out boasting,  thattheie  has  been  much  to  in- 
struct and  amuse,  and  nothing,  we  believe, 
which  could  harm  or  reasonably  offend  any. 
It  is  no  easy  task  to  provide  a  weekly  repast 
of  mental  aliment  for  three  or  four  thousand 
readers;  and  even  when  an  editor  has  used  his 
utmost  exertions  to  please  and  satisfy  the 
throngs  of  expectants,  he  is  always  sure  to 
find  that  some  among  the  great  variety  of 
tastes  are  not  suited.  We  ask  it,  then,  as  a 
reasonable  indulgence  from  our  readers,  to 
consider,  that,  although  ihey  are  not  pleased 
with  some  particular  numbers,  others,  whose 
partialities  may  be  different,  are  perhaps  ex- 
actly suited,  and  that  their  turn  to  be  gratified 
may  come  next. 

There  is  a  disposition  greatly  prevalent 
among  our' youth  to  seek  for  what  is  called 
light  reading,  and  most  of  the  periodicals  of 
the  day  accommodate  themselves  to  the  fashion, 
and  furnish  large  supplies  of  that  description 
of  matter.  The  quantity  of  this  light  com- 
modity is  already  too  abundant,  and  we  have 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  swell  our  columns 
with  it,  but  have  chosen  rather  to  exhibit  such 
articles  as  might  serve  in  some  degree  to  coun- 
teract the  vitiated  taste  and  the  levity  conse- 
quent upon  much  light  reading.  We  are  aware 
that  oui-  columns  are  therefore  somewhat  less 
attractive  to  youthful  minds,  but  those  who  are 
patient  enough  to  favour  us  with  a  perusal  will 
enjoy  at  least  one  advantage.  If  our  pages 
have  less  of  sprightliness.  the  ideas  they  con- 
vey are  more  durable,  and  possess  a  practical 
utility  which  may  be  brought  into  service  at  a 
future  day,  when  the  daily  avocations  of  life, 
(he  cares  and  perplexities  of  manhood  may  give 
occasion  for  all  the  stores  of  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge that  youth  can  collect. 

It  is,  however,  our  desire  to  present  our 
readers  with  interesting  matter  of  general  cha- 
racter, such  as  reviews  and  sketches  of  his- 
tory, voyages  and  travels,  biography,  notices 
of  improvements  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  &c. 
and  we  respectfully  solicit  the  aid  of  our  cor- 
respondents in  these  departments.  Poetry 
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that  is  really  such,  whether  original  or  select- 
ed, will  always  meet  with  a  cordial  welcome. 
Original  essays,  or  judicious  selections,  on  mo- 
ral or  religious  topics,  formed  a  prominent 
part  of  our  plan  in  the  institution  of  the  jour- 
nal, and  we  are  desirous  to  see  this  depart- 
ment sustained  with  increased  ability. 

Without  the  least  disposition  to  overrate  the 
usefulness  of"  The  Friend,"  we  think  it  must 
he  admitted  to  have  produced  a  salutary  influ- 
ence in  preserving  Friends  from  the  baneful 
effects  of  that  spirit  of  jealousy  and  unbelief 
which  has  unhappily  appeared  in  our  borders 
of  latter  years,  and  which  operates  most  suc- 
cessfully through  the  medium  of  a  flimsy  so- 
phistry and  artful  misrepresentation.  To  de- 
tect and  expose  these  has  been  an  object  of 
great  importance  in  our  view;  and  if  some  of 
our  readers  feel  but  little  interest  in  essays  bear- 
ing on  these  points,  we  must  solicit  their  in- 
dulgence while  we  sometimes  speak  of  "  the 
great  controversy"  for  the  sake  of  those  who 
may  not  be  so  familiar  with  the  details,  and 
whose  sources  of  information  may  be  less 
ample  and  easy  of  access. 

The  present  position  of  our  religious  Socie- 
ty is  one  of  peculiar  interest  and  responsibility, 
and  calls  for  great  sacrifices  and  exertions  on 
the  part  of  those  who  desire  its  prosperity. 
Emerging  from  a  protracted  and  severe  strug- 
gle with  antichristian  principles,  wliich,  under 
the  specious  and  delusive  cover  of  great  spiri- 
tuality, threatened  to  subvert  our  Christian 
doctrines  and  discipline,  and  involve  us  in  an- 
archy and  confusion,  it  becomes  Friends  every 
where  to  draw  closer  together  in  the  bonds  of 
gospel  fellowship,  and  to  incite  each  other  to 
the  practice  of  those  Christian  virtues  which 
so  eminently  characterized  our  honourable 
predecessors,  that  thus  we  may  practically  de- 
monstrate, by  our  lives  and  conduct,  that  we 
have  not  been  contending  for  sound  principles 
merely,  but  for  that  piety  and  holiness  of  heart 
which  is  their  essence — their  proper  and  legi- 
timate fruit.  A.S  a  medium  for  disseminating 
these  views,  and  encouraging  Friends  in  this 
most  important  concern,  we  think  "  The 
Friend,"  under  judicious  management,  may  be 
rendered  valuable. 

Although  the  separation  of  the  disaffected 
])crsons  from  our  religious  communion  has 
happily  relieved  us  from  many  of  the  difiiculties 
which  they  introduced  into  the  Society,  there 
is  still  great  occasion  for  Friends  to  be  on  the 
alert.  Tiiey  are  striving  in  various  w^ys  to 
injure  the  standing  and  re|)utation  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  to  prejudice  the  minds  of  its  mem- 
bers by  unfounded  suspicions  and  insinuation 
while  the  fact  that  they  obstinately  persist  in 
withholding  from  Fi lends  more  than  three 
fourths  of  their  property,  is  strong  evidence 
that  we  have  nothing  to  expect  at  their  hands 
but  a  continuance  of  unkind  measures.  Under 
such  circumstances,  wc  think  it  becomes  high 


The  support  and  continuance  of  our  paper 
appears  to  us  therefore  a  subject  of  no  small 
moment  to  the  members  of  the  Society  gene- 
rally in  this  country;  and  when  we  consider  its 
tendency  to  bind  together  the  remote  branches 
of  the  body,  to  make  them  acquainted  with 
what  is  transpiring  among  their  brethren  afar 
off",  and  thus  bring  them  as  it  were  into  closer 
contact,  the  importance  of  such  a  medium  is 
greatly  heightened. 

It  has  long  been  our  wish  to  supply  our 
columns  with  more  of  what  may  be  called 
Society  intelligence — statistics  of  meetings — 
the  times  and  places  of  holding  them — the 
number  and  condition  of  the  schools  within 
their  limits,  and  such  other  matters  as  would 
tend  to  diffuse  among  our  members  a  more 
general  acquaintance  with  the  religious  com- 
munity to  which  they  belong.  But  though  we 
have  frequently  solicited  such  information  from 
our  correspondents,  we  have  as  yet  obtained 
but  little  aid — and  we  must  again  earnestly 
press  upon  our  friends  in  the  country,  and  es- 
pecially in  distant  yearly  meetings,  to  furnish 
us  with  such  interesting  details  as  they  may  be 
able  to  collect  relative  to  the  Society  in  their 
vicinities.  We  are  particularly  desirous  to 
collect  a  correct  account  of  all  the  meeting 
houses  which  Friends  have  erected  for  their 
accommodation,  in  lieu  of  such  as  have  been 
unjustly  wrested  from  them  by  the  Hicksites. 
The  number  must  be  considerable  in  our  own 
and  other  yearly  meetings,  and  we  hope  our 
friends  in  such  neighbourhoods  will  furnish  us 
with  accounts  of  their  location,  size,  cost,  &c. 

Our  opponents  have  indulged  freely  in  pre- 
dictions of  the  downfall  of  our  paper,  and  would 
doubtless  be  well  pleased  to  occupy  the  field 
alone  ;  but  we  are  well  assured  that  so  long 
as  the  wants  and  interests  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  shall  require  the  aid  of  such  a  journal, 
"  The  Friend"  will  not  lack  either  pecuniary 
or  literary  support ;  and  our  best  exertions 
shall  be  used  to  make  it  worthy  of  the  patro- 
nage which  it  has  hitherto  received,  and  which 
we  trust  will  still  be  continued. 

It  is  our  wish  to  enlist  in  our  aid  the  ser- 
vices of  a  larger  number  of  correspondents. 
We  are  aware  that  there  are  many  young  men 
both  in  the  country  and  the  city,  who  possess 
talents  for  writing,  and  whose  love  to  the  So- 
ciety and  its  concerns  v/ould  lead  them  to 
contribute  their  assistance  toward  promoting 
its  welfare.  Such  we  think  might  often  render 
it  a  service  by  furnisiiing  essays  of  their  own, 
or  selections  for  the  columns  of  "  The  Friend," 
and  thus  adding  to  the  variety,  interest,  and 
instructiveness  of  its  pages. 

To  us  it  appears  particularly  desirable  to 
engage  the  affections  and  exertions  of  the 
youth  on  behalf  of  our  religious  Society;  since 
upon  their  faitid'ulncss  to  its  doctrines,  senti- 
ments and  discipline,  ils  continuance  and 
support  must  in  great  measure  depend.  Our 
worthy  forefathers  laboured  and  suffered  abun- 


iy  important  that  there  should  bo  maintained ■  dantly  in  defence  of  the  Christian  i)rofession, 
among  Friends  a  periodical  journal  which  may  which  through  their  firmness  and  uprightness 
t'urnish  a  ready  channel  of  communication  he- 1  has  been  transmitted  to  us;  and  wc  trust  that 
twecn  the  distant  portions  of  the  Society,  and  as  our  youth  reflect  upon  the  cost  at  which  the 
enable  Friends,  however  remotely  situated,  tOj  reputation  of  Quakerism  was  purchased  for 
be  promptly  and  correctly  informed  on  all  sub-  them,  they  will  not  only  be  willing  cheerfully 


its  service,  but  be  the  more  careful  not  to  part 
with  its  distinguishing  characteristics. 

We  are  aware  that  we  have  trespassed  long 
upon  the  attention  of  our  readers,  perhaps  too 
long,  considering  that  our  own  labours  are  the 
theme  of  discourse,  but  we  may  say  in  our 
defence,  that  as  pecuniary  motives  formed  no 
part  of  the  inducement  in  commencing  the 
journal,  so  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  and 
interest  of  the  Society  of  Friends  is  our  primary 
aim  in  continuing  it,  and  in  this  attempt,  we 
think  we  have  a  claim  on  the  support  and  as- 
sistance of  Friends  generally. 

An  index  to  the  third  volume  of  "  The 
Friend"  is  in  a  state  of  forwardness,  and  will 
be  furnished  to  subscribers  when  ready. 

In  publishing  a  revised  list  of  our  agents, 
we  would  respectfully  intimate  a  desire,  that 
they  may  renew  their  exertions  in  obtaining 
additional  subscribers. 

Two  or  three  numbers  back,  we  mentioned 
the  incident  of  a  deputation  from  the  Society 
of  Friends  in  England  waiting  on  the  new 
king,  William  IV.  We  have  to-day  inserted 
the  addresses  presented  on  that  occasion  with 
the  answers. 

Our  readers  we  think  must  agree  with  us, 
that  "American  Antiquities"  rise  in  interest 
with  each  succeeding  number.  Xochicalco, 
or  the  house  of  flowers,  wilh  its  pyramidal 
monument,  its  terraces,  its  polished  stone  fa- 
cings, its  sculptures  and  its  hieroglyphics — how 
are  such  stupendous  monuments  calculated  to 
raise  our  wonder  and  admiration  respecting  a 
people  spread  over  the  plains  of  Mexico,  long, 
none  can  tell  how  long,  anterior  to  the  inroads 
of  the  ruthless  Spanish  invaders  ! 

The  article  respecting  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander will  doubtless  attract  attention.  We 
know  there  exists  a  prevalent  incredulity  as 
to  the  sincerity  of  those  indications  of  piety 
which  he  gave;  but  we  think  those  who  thus 
insinuate  do  not  make  the  proper  allowances 
tor  the  peculiarly  embarrassing  condition  in 
which  he  stood.  We  fully  believe  that  his  re- 
ligious professions  were  genuine,  and  founded 
u[)on  experimental  knowledge. 

It  appears  that  we  misunderstood  the  pur- 
pose of  the  notice  which  we  had  been  requested 
to  give  in  our  last  number  but  one.  We  should 
have  stated  that  Elliot  Cresson  was  the  proper 
person  to  receive  contributions  in  aid  of  the 
African  Education  Society,  and  not  the  Ame- 
rican Colonization  Society.  The  objects  of 
the  African  Education  Society  may  be  fully 
understood  by  reference  to  an  interesting  article 
on  the  subject  at  page  353,  of  the  present 
volume. 


jecta  interesting  to  the  Society  at  large. 


i  to  devote  a  portion  of  their  time  and  talents  to 
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Bonsall,  Ann,  obituary  notice  of,  312 
Brown,  Moses,  correspondence  of  E.  Hicks  with,  333 
Burnyeat,  John,  his  epistle  to  Friends  in  Barbadoes, 

294 

By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them,  319 

Caffer  chief  Sicana,  account  of,  2 
Claridge,  Richard,  extracts  from  his  works,  23;  let- 
ter to  his  daughter,  103;  do.  to  Hugh  Kirk,  238 
Calamy,  extract,  220 
Chalmers,  extract,  264 

ChampoUiou  llie  younger,  collections  from  Egypt  by, 

303 

Clarkson,  Thomas,  message  from,  relative  to  the  ex- 
tinction of  slavery  in  the  British  colonies,  344 
Catskill,  beautiful  appearance  of  the  clouds  there,  368 
Capital  punishment,  extract  from  Tyson's  essay  on, 
381 

Chemists,  death  of  the  four  most  celebrated,  108 
Certificate  of  removal,  ancient,  184 
Clergy,  cost  of,  344 

Celestial  magnet,  proofs  of  its  infidel  character,  400 

Christianity,  moral  influence  of,  a  fragment,  4 

Christian  ethics,  119,  126,  131,  157,  165 

Christian  simplicity,  integrity,  &c.  285 

Christian  religion,  first  establishment  of,  350 

China  and  India,  population  of,  367 

Code,  criminal,  efforts  relative  to,  by  Friends  and 

others  in  England  and  Ireland,  376 
China,  sketches  of,  410 
Comfort,  a  requisite  of,  51 

Consumption,  a  few  words  on,  by  Crede  Experto,  99; 
replied  to  by  M,  123;  Crede  Experto 's  rejoinder, 
140 

Colony  of  American  slaves  at  Trinidad,  124 

Cowper,  extracts,  140,  226,  354,  379  ' 

Congenies,  the  friends  of,  158,  173 

Colonies  of  Menonnists  in  South  Russia,  189,  194 

Country  schools,  the  subject  discussed,  197 

Comly,  John,  proofs,  &o.  of  his  connection  with 

Hicksism,  239,  247,  255,  270 
Committee  on  education  of  Philadelphia  meeting, 

report  of,  269 
Coates,  Samuel,  tribute  to  the  memory  of,  279 
Cornplanter,  the  Indian  chief,  his  settlement,  280 
Cold  water,  how  to  avoid  danger  in  the  use  of,  355 
Cowley,  extract,  364 
Conquest  of  religion,  366 

Cuba,  island  of,  18,  27,  34 ;  mode  of  working  oxen 
there,  43 


Crucifixion,  account  of  that  mode  of  punishment,  78 
Churchman,  John,  cheering  prospect  held  up  by  hira, 

85 

Correspondents,  notices  to,  12,  43,  60,  68,  76,  104 
117,  136,  144,  152,  168,  172,208,216,240,244,264 
296,  304,  352,  384,  392,400 

Dagget,  Judge,  extract  from  his  charge  to  grand 
jury,  16 

De  Foe,  Daniel,  passage  from  Wilson's  memoirs,  &c. 
165 

Delphinus  Deductor  or  Caing  whale,  capture  of,  337 
Delphinus  Delphi  or  true  dolphin,  account  of,  345 
Demi-quaker,  his  ten  letters  addressed  to  E.  Hicks, 
398,  405,  413 

Divine  worship  among  ancient  Friends,  the  fervour 
of,  111 

Dictator  of  Paraguay,  113, 123, 140 
Dillwyn,  extracts,  192,  396 
Divine  benevolence,  226 

District  of  Columbia,  respecting  importation  of  slaves 
there,  240 

Domestic  spirits,  decreased  consumption  of,  123 
Duelling,  extract  from  Cowper  on,  remarks,  &c.  192 
Dunning's  creek,  encouraging  account  of  Friends 
there,  359 

Dysentery,  boiled  milk  a  remedy  for,  367 
Deaths,  Nathan  Comstock,  Fleming  Stanley,  Sarah 
Wilson,  5  ;  Sarah  Saunders,  Ann  Richardson,  12 ; 
Joseph  M.  Paul,  20;  Mary  R.  Morton,  32;  Dr.  Ste- 
phen Aldrich,  John  Nay  lor,  40;  Prudence  Hunt, 
43;  Daniel  Leeds,  Phoebe  Hoag,  52 ;  Martha  Smith 
108  ;  Jane  Ogden,  117  ;  Moses  Sleeper,  128  ;  Peter 
Ellis,  Thomas  Holder,  Mary  Holder,  136;  Sarah 
Buckley,  Hannah  Drinker,  140;  Mary  Howell, 
160;  Mordecai  Churchman,  176;  Mary  Ann  Clark, 
184;  Hannah  Knowles,  Elizabeth  Sims,  Deborah 
Keese,  190 ;  Hannah  James,  200 ;  Johnson  Paige, 
208 ;  Samuel  Mickle,  Henry  Warrington,  Hannali 
Baily,  220;  Isaac  Remington  and  Henry  Smith, 
248 ;  Samuel  Coates,  279  ;  Edmund  Smith,  280; 
Jerusha  Curtis,  296  ;  Ann  Bengali,  312  ;  Mary  Ab- 
bott, 320;  Anna  Ballance,  Isaac  Stevenson,  328  ; 
Rebecca  Potter,  336;  Joseph  James,  344;  Mary 
EUicot,  351;  Ann  Elizabeth  Sheppard,  368 ;  Re- 
becca Matlack,  Jones  Yerkes,  376 ;  Samuel  Hulme, 
392;  Elizabeth  Scholfield,  400 

Evangelists,  undesigned  coincidences,  &c.  103,  167, 
173 

Evans,  Thomas,  "  Examples  of  Youthful  Piety,"  by, 

notice  of,  208 
Examination  of  Charges,  &c.,  against  W.  Penn,  299, 

306,  316,  322 
England,  state  of,  or  religion,  or  denominations  in,  344 
Earthquake  at  Kisliar,  in  the  Caucasus,  352 
Eternal  Destiny  of  Man — extract,  59 
Emperor  of  Austria,  his  sons  all  taught  some  trade, 

84 

Experimental  Philosophy,  address  on,  by  W.  Allen, 
179,  188,  203,  210 

Every  man  his  own  gas  maker,  368 

Emperor  Alexander,  particulars  relating  to,  411 

English  Translation  of  the  Bible,  essay  on,  73 

English  Classic,  No.  19,  92, 

Evils  of  Temperance  Societies,  ironical,  294 

EUicott,  Mary,  obituary  notice  of,  351 

Exposition  of  Modern  Scepticism,  by  Dr.  Gibbons,  re- 
viewed, 174,  183 

Ellwood,  Thomas,  two  original  letters  of,  286 

Education.  169, 185,  201,  225,  251 
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Education,  remarks  on,  by  H.  G.,  308,  315, 357 
Edmundson,  William,  his  epistle  to  Friends  in  Ja- 
maica, 350 

Egyptian  mummy,  interesting  account  of  one,  5 
Editorial,  remarks  on,  commencing  third  volume, 
7  ;  notice  of  trial  at  Steubenville  being  reversed, 
&c.,  12 ;  Friends  urged  to  complete  accounts  of 
numbers,  20;  relative  to  article  on  peat  mosses,  &c., 
64  ;  refutation  of  Gould's  assertion,  &c.,  80  ;  re- 
specting essay  on  hand  and  arm,  84;  recommend- 
ing memorial  in  favour  of  Indians,  &c.,  96  ;  on 
inserting  memorial,  1 17;  on  rambles  of  a  naturalist, 
736;  spirit  of  the  annuals  noticed,  136;  formation 
of  auxiliary  Bible  associations,  &c.,  144;  relative  to 
long  articles,  &o.,  155;  respecting  Dr.  Gibbon's  late 
pamphlet  on  education,  &c.,  172;  self-taught  ge- 
nius, cultivation  of  the  grape,  &c.,  184 ;  journey  to 
South  Russia,  &c.,  192;  education,  colonization 
society.  Sec,  200 ;  on  different  subjects,  207  ;  ditto, 
216;  Philadelphia  yearly  meeting,  &c.,  220 ;  further 
respecting,  228  ;  Friends'  library,  244;  Dr.  Godnian, 
Modern  Cadmus,  256;  Bible  Association  of  Friends, 
auxiliary  societies,  &c.,264;  historical  society  me- 
moirs, removal  of  Indians,  288 ;  remarks  on  expe- 
dition to  Liberia,  &c.,  304;  education,  320  ;  London 
yearly  meeting,  &c.,  328  ;  weather,  &c.,336  ;  jour- 
nal of  health,  360 ;  Wcsttown  school,  368  ;  Vale- 
dictory, 415. 

Fragments,  77,  150,  204 
Fact  worth  relating,  192 
Flavel,  extracts,  276 

Female  excellence,  from  Jeremy  Taylor,  51 
Freezing  quicksilver,  108 

Female  witnesses,  legal  exemption  of,  in  Georgia,  155 
Ferguson  James,  account  of,  181,  187,  194 
Fellenberg,  or  labour  schools  recommended,  211 
Flesh  of  young  calves,  342 
Fearful  accident  and  extraordinary  escape,  392 
"Friends'  Magazine,"  printed  at  Bristol,  England, 83 
Friends'  meetings,  forwarding  accounts  of  times  and 

places  of  holding,  &c.,  recommended,  206 
First  day  schools,  information  respecting,  &c.,  344 ; 

remarks  on,  351  ;  remarks  on  the  remarks,  359 
Filial  love,  347 
Foreign  intelligence,  12,  20 

Fothergill,  Samuel,  extracts  of  letters  from  him  to  J. 
Churchman,  66,  64,  132 ;  his  letter  to  J.  C.  Leteom, 
160 ;  ditto  to  S.  E.  165  ;  original  letter  of,  191 

Force  of  application  in  Dr.  Alexander  Murray,  273, 
282,  289 

Fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  youth,  &c.,  214 

Grape,  on  the  culture  of,  by  E.  H.  Bonsall,  180 
Garafilia  Mohalby,  affecting  account  of,  231 
Geology,  extract  from  "  Conversations  on"  16 
Grey,  lady  Jane,  to  an  apostate  chaplain,  70 
Grenada,  free  persons  of  colour  sit  as  jurors  there, 
108 

Gleanings,  392,  403 

Gibbons,  Dr.  William,  his  exposition  reviewed,  174, 
183 

Griffits,  Dr.  Samuel  Powell,  notice  of  the  life  of,  281, 
290 

Gilford,  William,  account  of,  329 
Godman,  Dr.  John  D.,  memoir  of,  249 
Good,  Dr.  John  Mason,  extract,  415 
Guriicy,  Priscilla,  testimony  respecting,  183 
Gurney's  peculiarities,  extract  from,  223 
Guess,  George,  the  modern  Cadmus,  253 

Han.",  Africancer,  account  of,  1 
Hadly,  Sarah,  jr.  memorial  of,  78 
Hand  and  arm,  anatomical  structure  of,  CI,  89 
Haddonficid,  intrusion  of  Hicksites  there,  Sco.  120, 
ditto,  263 

Hale,  Sir  Matthew,  sketch  of  his  life,  137,  148 
Hamilton,  E.  extract,  160 

Hallock,  Judge,  his  impuachraent  and  honourable  ac- 
quittal, 205 

Health,  David  Hall's  receipt  for  preserving,  52 
Heyne,  professor,  227,  235 

Hicksism,  primilive  doctrines  of,  6, 15;  anarchy  of,  1 10; 

Hicks,  EliaM,  on  Ins  journey  to  Canada,  stops  short,  8; 
respecting  his  late  visit  in  that  direction,  23;  com- 
munication from  Ferrisburgh,  respecting  him,  85; 


relative  to  six  queries  proposed  to  him,  and  his 
answers  to  them,  134, 141 ;  importance  attached  by 
Hicksites  to  those  queries,  156;  notice  of  his  death, 
164;  eulogies  on  him  since  his  death,  remarks  of 
Miscellaneous  Repository  thereon,  232;  additional 
facts,  &c.  and  his  correspondence  with  Moses 
Brown,  332 

Hicks,  Elias,  or  six  queries  reviewed,  213,  221,  229, 
237,  245 

Hicksite  yearlyjneeting  at  Waynesville,28;  ditto  at 
Green  street,  remarks  on,  contradictory  statements 
respecting,  &c.  227 ;  ditto  at  New  York,  326 

Hicksite  opinions  of  the  Bible,  47;  Hicksite  stories 
exposed,  55;  further  remarks  respecting,  63;  Hick- 
site inconsistency,  318,  333 

Hicksites,  in  Ohio,  rude  treatment  of  Friends  under 
appointment,  207;  evidences  of  their  support  and 
defence  of  E.  Hicks'  doctrines,  239,  247,  255,  270. 

Hicks,  Edward,  his  intrusion  at  Mount  Pleasant,  156 

Historical  fragments,  132,  150,  157 

Historical  sketches  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  234, 
242,  252,  259,  267,  268,  277,  285,  310,  317,  321, 
337,  404 

Hooker,  Richard,  character  and  writings,  41;  extract, 

264 

Hot  springs  in  Arkansas,  120 
Hubberthorn,  Richard,  short  account  of,  39 
Hurl  Gate  canal,  93 
Hunting  spiders,  120 

Humble  station,  no  obstacle  to  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  361 

Jay,  William,  part  of  his  charge  to  grand  jury,  28 
Imlay,  Maria,  respecting  her,  and  Hicksite  proceedings 

in  relation  to,  60;  error  in  the  foregoing  corrected,  72 
Jackson,  Margaret,  extracts  from  her  memorandums, 

71 

Items  from  late  papers,  87 
Intemperance,  remarks  on,  90 

Jesus  Christ,  in  respect  to  his  manhood  and  Godhfiad, 
276 

Jews  in  Turkey,  a  great  work  among,  303 ;  number 

of,  in  the  world  ;  state  of,  in  Europe,  340 
Jewish  and  Roman  method  of  computing  time,  348, 

358 

Independence  in  humble  life,  400 

Indians,  Creek  nation  of,  resolve  to  remain  on  their 
lands,  0  ;  deputation  of,  to  Washington,  20  ;  mes- 
sage of  President  of  the  Cherokee  nation,  and 
speech  of  an  Indian  senator,  upon  the  subject  of  the 
threatened  removal  of  them,  43;  Cherokee  legis- 
lature resolve  to  publish  in  a  pamphlet,  essays 
signed  "  William  Penn  ;"  translation  and  publica- 
tion of  parts  of  the  Scriptures,  &c.  in  the  Cherokee, 
Seneca,  and  Choctaw  languages,  &c.  52;  Cherokee 
Phoenix,  relative  to  the  Choctaws,  72  ;  public  meet- 
ing called  to  memorialize  Congress  in  behalf  of 
Cherokees,  &c. ;  savage  hostility  towards  them, 
104;  account  of  the  public  meeting  ;  extracts  from 
Cherokee  Phoenix,  112;  Philadelphia  memorial, 
114  ;  notice  of  this  and  other  memorials  relating  to 
the  Indians,  128;  memorial  of  Friends  of  New  York 
in  favour  of  southern  Indians,  143;  rights,  &c. 
granted  Indians,  state  of  Mississippi,  144;  Cherokee 
memorial  151;  and  editorial  remarks,  .Vc.  152; 
memorial  of  Friends  in  Ohio,  155  ;  patience  under 
aggression  fails  in  one  instance,  156;  inhabitants  of 
Gloucester  county  petition,  168;  memorial  of  New 
England  Friends,  198;  memorial  of  Cherokee  legis- 
lature, 247,  254;  and  editorial  remarks  respecting, 
&c.  244;  bill  passed  for  removal  of  Indians,  noticed, 
264;  copy  of  the  act,  287  ;  extract  from  Cherokee 
Phffinix,  336;  remonstrance  of  John  Ross,  principal 
Cherokee  chief,  372;  opinion  of  the  late  attorney 
general  on  the  Cherokee  case,  376  ;  Cherokees 
prohibited  use  of  their  own  gold  mines,  &c.  344; 
i'urther  respecting  and  remonstrance  against,  &c. 
352 ;  Cherokee  address  to  the  people  of  United 
Slates,  356,  363;  touching  conclusion  of  a  message 
from  the  principal  chief,  360 

Indian  statistics,  respecting  the  Cherokees,  176 

Indiana  yearly  meeting,  information  respecting  12; 
ditto  28 

Infidelity,  fruits  of,  288 

infidel  objections  answered,  371 

Johnson,  extract,  7 

Journal  of  a  naturalist,  82,  91,98,107,  114 


I  dont  know  how  to  be  useful,  293 

Jones,  George  and  Ann,  return  to  England,  368 

Juvenile  magnanimity,  397 

Keith,  George,  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  separation 
caused  by,  94,  101,  109,  118,  125 ;  supplementary, 

222 

Knight,  Sarah,  memoir  of,  extract,  &c.  22 
Knowledge,  humble  station  no  obstacle,  &c.  361 

Latey,  Gilbert,  short  account  of,  39 

Last  wills,  reasons  for  timely  attention  to,  397 

Lewis,  Evan,  remarks  on  his  Review  continued  from 

vol.  ii.  13,  21,29,45,  53 
Letter  to  a  young  gentleman  on  scepticism,  extracts 

from,  360 

Letter  from  a  minister  in  America  to  one  in  England, 

388 

Libertines,  account  of  the  sect  under  that  name,  87 
Libraries,  Friends'  address  of  committee  respecting, 
171,  244 

"  Liberia  Herald,"  a  pape;  established  at  Monrovia, 
&:c.  240 

Liberia,  vessel  to  be  despatched  there  with  emigrants, 

336,  384 

Lightning,  remarkable  effects  of,  &c.,  343 
Locke,  extracts,  40,  148,  219 
Lotteries,  injurious  effects  of,  exposed,  76 
London  docks,  226 

London,  late  yearly  meeting  of,  and  its  rejection  of 
Hicksite  Epistle,  &c.  312;  account  of  proceedings 
at,  390 

Longevity,  its  connection  with  temperance,  367 
Logan,  James,  interesting  private  memorandum  of 
&c.  385 

Maise,  white  of,  China,  108 

Malaria,  essay  on,  from  Silliman's  Journal,  130,  138, 
146,  154,  163,  171 

Manual  labour,  school  at  Germantown,  295 

Malacca,  abolition  of  slavery  in,  408 

Mexican  decree  abolishing  slavery,  69 

Methodists  and  seceders  from,  legal  decision  respect- 
ing, 76 

Methodism  in  Switzerland,  84 
Mead,  extracts,  276 

Melons,  cautionary  remarks  respecting,  368 
Melmouth  on  a  religious  life,  extract  from,  375 
Meeting  houses  and  meetings,  383 
Memory  extraordinary,  403 

Militia  requisitions  in  New  Jersey,  minors  exempt,  52 
Miscellanies  from  late  journals,  148,  182 
Milman's  character  of  Hymns  of  David,  155 
Milner,  extract,  276 

Moral  influence  of  Christianity,  a  fragment,  4 
Morton,  Mary  R.,  obituary  notice  of,  48 
Mourning  apparel  discontinued  by  Baptists  at  Wor- 
cester, 120 
More,  Hannah,  extracts, 220 
Modern  Cadmus,  253 
Mount  Carmel,  296 
Moon's  rays,  heat  in,  367 
Mount  ^tna,  eruption  of,  397 

Murray,  Lindley,  vindicated  from  attacks  of  Noah 
Webster,  33 

Murray  Alexander,  or  force  of  application,  273,  282, 

289 

My  common  place  book,  19 

Marriages,  Caleb  Johnson  to  Susanna  Morris,  36; 
Thomas  Walnisley  to  Elizabeth  Haines  ;  Alfred 
M.  Underbill  to  Lydia  P.  Howes,  60  ;  David  Clarke 
to  Julia  Ann  Kirkbride,  72  ;  John  Jones  to  Sarah 
Ann  Bu(.kman,  96 ;  Joseph  Price,  jr.  to  Elizabeth 
G.  Simmons,  136  ;  Benjamin  W.  Cooper  to  Lydia 
Lippincott,  160;  John  A.  Haight  to  Ann  Becket; 
168  ;  Dr.  Thomas  Worthington  to  Elizabeth  Gil- 
lingham.  176  ;  Dr.  Richard  H.  Thomas  to  Martha 
Carey,  256  ;  IVIerrit  Canby  to  Eliza  T.  Sipple,  264, 
Edward  Cornell  to  Ruth  Weaver;  Rov;land  Jones 
to  Sarah  Sliarpless,  272 ;  Watson  Newbold  to 
Hannah  Pancoast,  288 ;  Joseph  Kite,  jr.  to  De- 
borah S.  Cresson,  392 ;  Stephen  A.  Chase  to  Ann 
A.  Robinson,  400 

Navarino,  an  incident  at,  302 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  sketch  of,  concluded  from  ToLSd,3 
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New  York  yearly  meeting,  measures  of,  in  establishing 
libraries,  36, 40  :  notice  of,  264 ;  further  notice,  272 

New  York,  memorial  of  Friends  there,  reepeoting 
Indians,  143 

New  York  Bible  association  of  Friends;  144 ;  tract 

association  of  Friends,  report,  271 
New  Fossil  quadruped,  96 
New  Holland,  exploratory  journey  in,  172 
Newfoundland  dog,  instance  of  sagacity  in  one,  191 
New  England  memorial  of  Friends  respecting  Indians, 

198 

New  England  yearly  meeting,  notice  of,  296 
Night,  length  of,  in  various  places,  244 
North  Carolina,  notice  of  yearly  meeting  there,  68; 
ditto  84 

Notes  and  extracts  from  French  journals,  124 
Notes  of  a  traveller,  369,  378,  387,  395 

On  sacred  poetry,  by  Dr.  Johnson,  219 

On  the  heavens,  338 

Observations  on  plainness,  &c.  31,  37 

Oxen,  mode  of  working  in  Cuba,  43 

Oberlin,  anecdotes  from  memoirs  of,  283 

Owen,  Dorothy,  short  account  of,  406 

Ohio  rioters,  reversed  decision  respecting,  correctly 

stated,  14, 128 
Ohio,  memorial  of  Friends  of,  respecting  Indians,  155 
Opie,  Amelia,  letter  from,  on  religious  state  of  Paris, 

326 

Ohio,  Hicksite  yearly  meeting  there,  notice  of,  and 

remarks,  392 
Ohio  yearly  meeting  of  Friends,  account  of,  408. 

Paley,  extract,  19 

Pamphlet  circulated  among  people  of  colour,  repro- 
bated, 156 

Plainness  and  simplicity,  remarks  on,  222,245 
Paris,  religious  state  of,  326 
Parental  falsehoods,  396 

Penn,  Letitia,  certificate  granted  her  on  going  to  Eng- 
land, 5 

Penn,  William,  anecdote  of,  5  ;  latter  days  of,  16  ; 

examination  of,  charges  brought  against  him,  &c. 

299,  306,  316,  322 
Penn,  William,  and  George  Keith,  224 
Penn  on  education,  301 
Peace  societies,  10 

People  of  colour  in  Ohio,  their  banishment,  28, 51,  52; 

removal  to  Canada,  and   prospects  there,   104 ; 

Friends,  petition  in  their  behalf,  155 
Pelham,  Friends'  meeting  house  there  burnt,  104; 

new  meeting  house  built,  168 
Peisley,  Mary,  account  of,  286 
Pentateuch,  splendid  copy  of,  320 
Perilous  Adventure,  348 
Preservation  of  meat  and  fish  in  ice,  375 
Primitive  doctrines  of  Hicksism,  6,  15 
Prison  discipline,  society  of,  Boston,  extracts,  &c. 25,35 
Pittsburgh,  paragraph,  respecting  Frances  Wright,  80 
Price,  Edwin,  selections  from  his  papers,  &c.  366, 372, 

382 

Prison  discipline  at  Amsterdam,  367 
Primitive  testimony  of  Friends  at  Bristol,  374 
Power  of  religion,  1,  26,  137,  148 
Pope,  extracts,  59,  391 
Poole,  Joseph,  memoir  of,  214 

Phosphorescence  of  the  sea  in  Gulph  of  St.  Lawrence, 
226 

Professor  Heyne,  of  Gottingen,  227,  235 
Polycarp,  extract  from  his  epistle  to  Philippians,268 
Poor's  rates,  commitments,  &c.  in  England  and 

Wales,  276 
Potatoe  cheese,  342 

Pulmonary  consumption,  cold,  powerful  cause  of,  102 
Public  schools,  comptroller's  report  on,  272 
Publicans  and  taxgatherers,  349 
Public  education,  on  advantages  of,  370 
Poetry,  original. 

Stanzas,  by  ***  M.  68 

On  the  close  of  the  year,  84 

Paraphrase  of  the  first  sixteen  verses  of  the 
139lh  Psalm,  196 

Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant,  &c. 
260 

Hope  beyond  the  Grave,  275 

Oh  !  Wild  beats  the  Heart,  &c.  293 

The  Harvest  Home,  324 


Poetry,  On  hearing  ofthe  twoEnglishJFriend8,&c.36,5 
Who  will  may  seek  the  proud  Cathedral,  381 
Selected, 

"  Watch  ye,"  Mark  xiv.  38,  5 

The  Meeting  of  Kindred  Spirits,  12 

Consolation,  20 

The  Evening  Star,  28 

Spirit  that  biealhest,  &o.  36 

On  the  Death  of  an  Infant,  59 

Great  God,  at  midnight's  solemn  hour,  &c.  59 

Internal  Evidence,  68 

On  conformity  to  the  World,  83 

The  Gleaner  with  her  Dog,  &c.  93 

A  Midnight  Hymn,  96 

The  Madona  and  her  Child,  100 

Evening  Time,  108 

The  World  to  come,  108 

The  Offering,  117 

I  am  the  Rose  of  Sharon,  &c.  124 

On  seeing  a  Robin  in  a  Snow  Storm,  140 

The  Neglected  Child,  149 

Last  lines  of  Cowper,  164 

The  Crucifixion,  167 

A  Domestic  Scene,  176 

To  the  Stars,  182 

Jehovah  Shammah,  190 

Address  to  Spring,  by  a  victim  of  Consump- 
tion, 204 
Mortality  and  Immortality,  204 
The  Crucifixion,  220 
All  I  feel,  and  hear,  and  see,  &c.  226 
Memory,  240 
Ode  to  Duty,  244 

Yes,  it  was  the  Mountain  Echo,  253 

Lines  from  Wordsworth,  260 

Moral  Beauty,  284 

First  and  last  Hours,  287 

Hymn,  Our  God,  our  Father,  hear,  300 

Extract,  312 

Petra,  331 

The  Dead  Father,  340 
Extract,  349 
Liberia,  357 

If  thou  be  one  whose  heart,  &c.  Wordsworth, 
381 

Thoughts  suggested  by  F.  Wright's  visit  to 

America,  388 
Kirkstall  Abbey,  398 

Hymn  before  Sunrise  in  the  Vale  of  Cham- 

ouni,  396 
Memorial  of  John  Woolman,  404 
The  Evening  Hour,  412 

Raleigh,  extract,  43 

Rambles  of  a  naturalist,  105, 116,  121,  129,  139,  147, 

153,  161,170,  177,186,202 
Railways,  effects  of,  108 
Ray,  extract,  130 

Repentance  must  be  a  thorough  work,  19 
Redemption  by  Jesus  Christ,  38,  6t,  95 
Remarks  by  L.  M.  respecting  "  The  Friend,"  &c.,  85 
by  G.  in  reference  to  those  who  have  un- 
warily joined  the  separatists,  206 
Religious  Society,  &c..  thoughts  ort,  &c.  363 
Roman  fetters,  description  of,  79 
Roux,  Magdalene,  of  Congenees,  testimony  respect- 
ing, 231 

Rogers,  Elizabeth,  or  remarkable  instance  of  recov- 
ery from  error,  335 

Ross,  John,  principal  Cherokee  chief,  remonstrance 
of,  372 

Rush,  Dr.  Benjamin,  evidence  of  his  piety,  407 

Slave  trade  in  Brazil,  statement  respecting,  20  ;  at 
Rio  Janeiro,  statement  of,  108 ;  success  of  a  British 
ship  in  capturing  slaves,  127 
Slaves,  increased  ratio  of,  to  white  population,  120 
Slavery  and  slave  trade,  paragraph  relating  to,  192 
Slavery  in  the  British  colonies,  motion  to  abolish, 
and  fails,  375  ;  in  the  Danish  W.  I.  Islands,  con- 
trasted, &:c.  415 
Sailors,  rejection  of  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  instance 
of,  51 

Scraps,  by  V.  76,  83 ;  from  late  foreign  journals,  218 
San  Marino,  republic  of,  106 
Shaw,  extract,  276 
Snail,  pace  of  the,  401 


Saguenay,  a  Canadian  river,  413 

Salt  used  in  the  food  of  horses,  414 

Stewart,  Dugald,  on  his  character,  and  extracts  from 

his  works,  2;  another  extract,  11 
Shetland,  extracts  relative  to,  91,  100;  fisheries  and 

fishing,  355 

Steam-boat  conveyance  from  Bombay  to  Suez,  108 
Self  educated  men,  account  of  James  Ferguson,  181, 
187, 194 

Steel  manufactory  at  Sheffield,  236 

Seminary  for  teaching  Friends'  children  the  higher 

branches,  proposed,  272 ;  second  meeting  on  the 

subject  called,  304 
Sherman,  Captain,  his  account  of  colony  at  Liberia, 

304 

Stevenson,  Isaac,  account  of  his  death,  and  extract 

from  Manchester  Guardian,  respecting,  328 
Selections  from  the  writings  of  Friends,  261,  342 
Selections,  365 

Sleeper,  Moses,  his  faithfulness  against  war,  exeih- 
plified,  389 

Sceptics  and  Unitarians,  observations.  Sic.  by  Wil- 

berforce,  391,  397 
Sketches  of  China,  410 
Sicana,  the  Caffar  chief,  account  of,  2 
Shillito,  Thomas,  bis  safe  arrival  at  Liverpool,  8 
Springfield,  Hicksite  outrage  there,  62 ;  corrected  ac- 
count of  numbers  there,  Friends,  and  Hicksites,  223 
Swift,  extract,  78 

Silk  worms,  benefit  to,  of  chlorine  of  lime,  lG2 
Spiders,  curious  particulars  respecting,  218 
Spring,  226 

Single-mindedness,  &c.  example  of,  279 
Sierra  Leone,  301,  309,  314,  323 
Scripture  allusions,  &c.  325 
Spider,  fact  respecting,  401 
Social  libraries,  16 
South,  extracts,  19,  104 

Story,  Thomas,  song  of  praise  by,  20 ;  extract  from 

his  life,  407 
South  Russia,  Menonnists  in,  189,  194 
Society  of  Friends,  historical  sketches  of,  234,  242, 

252,  259,  267,  268,  277,  285,  310,  317,  321, 337 
Soap  bubble,  thickness  of  a,  315 
Smollett,  extract,  336 
Spots  in  the  sun,  351 

Scorpion,  illustration  of  a  fact,  &r.  respecting,  368 
Schools,  remarks  relative  to,  by  E.  G.  377 
Squire,  Sarah,  extract  from  testimony  respecting,  20 
Sugar,  culture  of,  by  free  labour  in  Mexico,  68 
Successful  industry,  instance  of,  &c.  149 
Suspended  animation,  &c.  extract  respecting,  341 
Sunflower  oil,  likely  to  be  in  request,  367 
Summer  and  winter  in  England,  comparative  heat  of, 
403 

Taylor's  guide  to  devotion,  extract,  16 
Taylor,  Jeremy,  extracts,  19,  40,  51 
Talepott  Tree  of  Jaffa,  149 

Tract  Association  of  Friends  in  Philadelphia,  report, 

fee,  207 
The  Menageries,  9,  17 
The  Seven  Churches  in  Asia,  50 
The  Free  Thinker,  75 
Theatres,  decline  of,  100 

The  doctrines  of  Elias  Hicks  in  relation  to  the  Six 

Queries,  134,  141 
The  Six  Queries  reviewed,  213,  221,  229,  237,  245 
The  Dead  Sea  apple,  155 

The  Hedjar,  or  holy  land  of  Mahometans,  178,  196 
The  lesser  virtues,  207 

Temple  of  Jerusalem,  destruction  of,  under  Titus,  236 

Testimony  of  an  old  Christian,  261 

Temperance  at  sea,  277 

The  eye,  admirable  structure  of,  330 

The  viper's  fang,  367 

Temperance,  &c.  in  old  time,  384 

The  Ten  Letters,  by  a  demi-Quaker,  398,  405,  413 

Tillotson,  extracts,  48,  99 

Triumph  of  Christianity  over  Infidelity,  278 

To  those  who  are  eager  to  hear  the  news,  303 

Thomson,  extract,  346 

Typographical   Society   of  New  York,  its  protest 
against  Infidelity,  80 ;  remarks  thereon,  79 

Vanlaw,  Sarah,  expressions  of,  in  her  last  sickness,  199 
Updegraff,  Alexander,  interesting  account  of,  32 


lire's  new  system,  &c.  extract  iFrom,  on  water,  49 

Uncle  Harry,  a  pious  African,  340 

Visiters,  unreasonable  intrusion  of,  62 

Union  of  Hudson's  Bay  and  Gulf  of  Mexico,  336 

Whales,  two  large  ones  caught,  12 
Watchman,  18,  65,  97,  121,  145,  164,  193,  257,  297, 
^17,  401 


INDEX. 

Water,  Cftom  Ure's  Geology,)  49;  as  a  beverage 

recommended,  240 ;  the  best  drink,  354 
West-town  school,  remarks  respecting,  &c.  295,  368 
Whitrow,  Susannah,  memoir  of,  230 
^^wc^^'^'^"'  '^'^  °Pi°ion  on  the  Cherokee  question, 
Wilson's  Ornithology,  new  edition  of,  noticed,  383 


WUliam  IV.  of  England,  deputation  of  Friends  on  his 
accession,  392;  their  addresses,  and  his  answers,  414 
Willow  bark  used  in  fevers,  413 
Wholesome  admonition,  40 

Woods,  Margaret,  extracts  from  her  journal,  88,  102 
World  s  age,  or  infidel  objection  answered,  339 

Young,  extract,  243 
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